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PIONEERS OF SHORTHAND « TYPEWRITING 



The Premier Kamatak S D Society’s 
Recognised and Registered Shorthand 
and Typewriting Institute^ 
inception in 1920 , has prodded ex- 
cellent results among both students 
and business-men and has succ^ded 
in creating a liking fcff Typewriting 
and Shorthand The system of short- 
hand employed is Sloan-Duployan, 
which to-day is the recognised sy^stem 
for all Government Examinations and 
appointments 

The Institute has been visited by 
many ('^a/etted officers and other 
prominent persons and have been 
impiessed by the friendliness between 
pupils and instructors Late Mr. J oshi 
himself had gained unbounded praise 



and was considered one of the best | 
teachers in the district E\ er since * 
1926 , he had been unanimously elected j 


Lite Mr G H, Joihi, f s d s , c t 
s u (LnK ), u 1 s u M (Pans). Wm* 
mi of (oi Watkin’s Cup, Inter- 
national Shorthand Competition 
(Loiulon, 1929) 


a Fellow of the Ramsgate Sloan-Dup- 
loyan Society 6 l. College and in 1929 
topped the list in the International 
Shorthand Competition held at j 
London * 


His Institute received upto 1927. a Government grant of Rs. 1,225. 
He hold the cid\ anted Typewriting Diploma m Typew^nting with 
1 1< iiiours . raai ks 95 out of 100 And m Shorthand possessed High Speed 
Diploma, 186 words per mmutc Irom Shorthand College, Ramsgate 
England, and u>o ^Yords per minute m Pans Diploma 


The Sloan-Duployan System is the only system 

1 Of which His Majesty's Inspector has stated “Shorthand 
shows remarkable success ’* 

2 Which is written without any complicated rules and 
exceptions, gramaloguc^, etc , and can be adapted to any language. 

3. Wdiich IS used on the Oflicial Parliamentary Reporting Staff. 

Mr W'. J Merndan, AGP, Master of Methods, Royal Norman 
C'ollege (London), after 15 years' research, indicated Sloan-Duployan 
.Is jKissessing the greatest merit m the three essentials of simplicity, 
legibility and spe^d Mr John A Fraser in his “Short History of 
Shnrthand" also reveals his prefereiice for this system. 


The lute Mr. 6. H. JOSHl’S 

Shorthontf & Typewriting InsMtnte, 
3S7h, Shanwor, Bolganm. 

1,200 STUDENTS TRAINED BY THIS INSTITUTE. 
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Handbook and Quids 

TO ^ 

CALCUTTA 

‘‘ The City o/ Palaces ** 

This Handbook, in addition to 
interesting columns on the 
historical points of inter^ in - — = 

Calcutta, contains a detaH^'map ^ 

of the City, the usefulndtltt dfwhlch 
to travellers cannot be over- * ^ 

estimated. 

Chapters are devoted to Cathe- 
drals and Churches, to the Indian 
types and Races indigenous t o 
that locale, to Calcutta Industries 
and to useful General Inform- 
ation which includes addresses of 
Hotels, Theatres, Cinemas, 

Banks, Clubs, etc. In addition 
there is a fund of detailed informa- 
tion on those smaller items which 
so often prove a vexatious stum- 
bling block to the new-comer. 

Profusely illustrated with fine 
half tone reproductions, and 
packed as it is with a collection V 

of authentic fact and detail which 

cover all fields, this Handbook to 

Calcutta is a book which should 

be on every bookshelf. |||||[||[||^^ 
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PRINTING ! 


AND 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

Salar I 


W£S 


E n £ 
SECTION 


BOMBAY 
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PRINTED MATTER is at all times and in 
all circumstances your Silent Traveller and 
untiring representative. It is essential therefore 
that you have the best obtainable. To obtain 
the best you must employ Expert Typographers — 
Printers who study the finer arts of printing 
and printing appeal. 
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Whether tt he a Maga^/ne^ Catalogue^ Brochure, 
Folder, Pamphlet, L^tterheadtng, or any item of 
Printing, Binding, or Blockmaking 


f- 


THE TIMES OF INDIA PRESS 

BOMBAY 

Can b apply your needs. 

Quality pays handsomely — it is the best lever 
to produce sound business and increase profits. 

Suggestions & Estimates submitted without obligation 








CALENDAR FOR 1935. 


JANUARY. [I JULY. 


Sun. . . 


6 

13 

20 

27 




7 

14 

21 

28 

it 

M. 

'SI 

7 

14 

21 

28 

* 

M .. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

it 

Tu .. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


Tu . . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

it 

W .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 


W . . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

it 

Th. . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

-Sfr 

Th .. 

4 

11 

18 

25 

it 

it 

F. 

4 

11 

18 

25 


* 

F. .. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

it 

it 

S 

5 

12 

19 

26 



S . 

6 

13 

20 

27 

it 

it 

1 FEBRUARY. | 

AUGUST. 

Sun. . . 


3 

10 

17 

24 

'Sf 

Sun. . 

it 

4 

11 

18 

25 

it 

M. .. 


4 

11 

18 

25 


M . 

it 

5 

12 

19 

26 

it 

Tu .. 


5 

12 

19 

26 


Tu 

it 

6 

13 

20 

27 

it 

W .. 


6 

13 

20 

27 


W .. 

it 

7 

14 

21 

28 

it 

Th. . 

# 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Th . 

! 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

it 

F .. 

1 

8 

15 

22 


it 

F .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

it 

S. 

2 

9 

16 

23 


it 

s . 

1 3 

, 10 

! 17 

! 24 

31 





it 

7 

14 

21 

28 

it 

Sun. 


6 

13 

20 

27 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

* 1 

. M 

: i 

7 

14 

21 

28 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

« 1 

Tu . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


3 

10 

17 

24 

« 

* 1 

W 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

it 

4 

11 

18 

25 

# 


Th . 

3 

10 

17 

24 1 

31 


5 

12 

19 

26 

it 

* ! 

1 ^ ■ 

4 1 

11 

18 1 

25 

m 


6 

13 

20 

27 

« 

1 * i 

I s 

5 

12 

19 

26 




MAY. 


Sun. . . 

it 

5 

12 

19 

26 

M .. 

# 

6 

13 

20 

27 

Tu .. 

it 

7 

14 

21 

28 

W. .. 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Th . 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

F 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 

S 

4 

11 

18 

25 

# 


JUNE. 


NOVEMBER. 


* 

1 Sun. . . 


3 1 

10 

17 

24 

it 

# 

I M 

♦ 

4 ! 

11 

18 

25 

it 

it 

: Tu . 

it 

5 

12 

19 

26 

it 

it 


it 

6 

13 

20 

27 


# 

' Th . 

it 

7 

14 

21 

28 

it 

# 

1 F. . . 

I 1 i 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

' it 1 

it 

1 S ., 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 



DECEMBER. 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 . 

Sun. . . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 i 

3 

10 

17 

24 

* 1 

1 M .. 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

4 

11 

18 

25 

it ! 

Tu . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 1 

5 

12 

19 

26 


' W . . 

4 

11 

18 

25 

it ; 


13 

20 1 

27 

it i 

. Til .. 

5 

12 

19 

; 26 

; 


14 

21 

28 

# ’ 

, F. .. 

6 

13 

i 20 

1 27 

it , 


15 

22 

29 

# ' 

, S .. 

7 

14 

^ 21 

28 

it 











Phases of the Mooii-~^ANUARY 31 Days. 


# New Moon 


..5th, lOh 

50m 

A M. 


O 

Full Moon 


* 

19tl 

1 , 9h 14m. P.u. 

}> First Quarter 

..12th, 2h. 

25m. A.M. 


€ 

Last Quarter 

•• 


28th 

Ih. 29m A.M 





1 


Indian Standard Time. 




Sun’s 



Day of 

Day of 











Moon's 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

the 

1 Sunrise 

! HiinaAf 

True 

Mooii- 

Moon- 

Age at 

tion 



Month 

Year. 




Noon. 

rise 

set 

Noon 

at Mean 





1 

PM 

A M 

P M 


Noon 





H. 

M. 

H 

u 

H. 

X 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

S 

o 


Tuesday . . 

. 

1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

3 

4 

2 

26 

25 6 

23 

5 

Wednesday 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

4 

5 

3 

17 

26-6 

23 

0 

Thursday 


3 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

43 

5 

8 

4 

16 

27 6 

22 

54 

Friday 

.. 

4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

6 

12 

5 

21 

28 6 

22 

49 

Saturday. . 


5 

5 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

7 

13 

6 

20 

20 6 

22 

43 

Sunday .. 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

8 

8 

7 

37 

1 1 

22 

36 

Monday . 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

8 

,58 

8 

42 

2 1 

22 

29 

Tuesday . . 

.. 

8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

9 

43 

9 

45 

3 1 

22 

21 

Wednesday 


0 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

10 

46 

10 

44 

4 1 

22 

13 

Thursday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 


46 

11 

5 

11 

42 

5 1 

22 

5 

Friday . . 

, , 

11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

11 

45 



6 1 

21 

56 











P M 






Saturday . 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

10 

0 

46 

0 

25 

0 

30 

71 

21 

47 

Sunday .. 

.. 

13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

1 

7 

1 

37 

8 1 

21 

87 

Monday . . 

.. 

14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

1 

53 

2 

34 

9 1 

21 

27 

Tuesday . . 


15 

15 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

2 

41 

3 

32 

10 1 

21 

17 

Wednesday 


16 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

3 

33 

4 

28 

11 1 

21 

6 

Thursday 


17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

4 

26 

5 

21 

12 1 

20 

64 

Friday . . 


18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

r> 

21 


10 

13 1 

20 

43 

Saturday. . 

.. 

19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

25 


49 

6 

14 

0 

55 

14 1 

1 

1 20 

31 

Sunday .. 

.. 

20 

20 

7 

15 

6 

25 

1 

0 

40 

7 

6 

7 

36 

1 15 1 1 

1 20 

18 

Holiday . . 

.. 

21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 1 

0 

50 

7 

55 

8 

13 

16 1 

20 

5 

Tuesday .. 


22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

50 

8 

14 

8 

47 

17 1 

19 

52 

Wednesday 

.. 

23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 1 

0 

50 

9 

32 

9 

20 

18 1 

19 

38 

Thursday 

.. 

24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

50 

10 

1« 

9 

53 

19 1 ! 

19 

24 

Friday . . 

.. 

25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

51 

11 

9 

10 

25 

20 1 

19 

1 

10 

Saturday. . 

.. 

26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

51 

11 

59 

10 

59 

21*1 

1 

18 

55 

Sunday .. 

**( 

27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

51 



11 

36 

22 1 

18 

S9 

I 









A M. 

P M 




Monday .. 

•• 

28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

51 

0 

52 

0 

17 

23 1 

18 

25 

Tuesday 

. 

20 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

52 

1 

49 

1 

4 

24-1 

18 

9 

Wednesday 


SO 

SO 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

2 

50 

1 

58 

25-1 

17 

53 

Thursday 

•• 

31 

s. 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

3 

52 

2 

58 

26 1 

17 

37 1 
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Phases of the Moon— FEBRUARY 28 Days. 


# New Moon .. ..Srd, Oh. 57m. pm O Full Moon .. 18th 4h 47n) pm 

} First Quarter ..10th, 2h. 55m. p.m. C Last Quarter 26th, 3h. 44m. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

AM. 

Sunset 

P V. 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Moon- 

rise, 

A M 

Moon- 

set 

P M 




H 

V. 

H. 

K. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

D. 

^S. ^ 

Friday . . 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

52 

4 

53 

4 

4 

27 1 

17 20 

Saturday . . 

2 

83 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

6 

51 

5 

12 

28*1 

17 3 

Sunday .. 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

6 

44 

6 

19 

29 1 

16 46 

Monday . 

4 

36 

7 

12 

6 

33 

0 

53 

7 

32 

7 

25 

0 6 

16 28 

Tuesday . 

6 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

58 

8 

17 

8 

28 

1-6 

16 11 

Wednesday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

53 

8 

59 

9 

29 

2 6 

16 52 

Thursday 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

35 

0 

53 

0 

41 

10 

28 

3 6 

15 34 

Friday . . 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

86 

0 

53 

10 

22 

11 

28 

4-6 

15 15 

Saturday.. 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

58 

11 

5 



5 6 

14 56 












A M 



Sunday .. 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

58 

11 

50 

0 

27 

6 6 

14 37 










P M 





Monday .. 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

58 

0 

38 

1 

25 

7*6 

14 18 

Tuesday . . 

12 

48 

7 

9 

6 

87 

0 

58 

1 

30 

2 

23 

8*6 

13 58 

Wednesday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

2 

22 

3 

17 

9*6 

13 38 

Thursday 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

88 

0 

53 

3 

10 

4 

7 

10 6 

13 18 

Friday . . 

16 

46 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

4 

9 

4 

54 

11 6 

12 58 

Saturday . . 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

39 

0 

53 

5 

1 

5 

35 

12*6 ' 

12 38 

Sunday .. 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

53 

5 

51 

0 

13 

18*6 

12 17 

Monday .. 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

58 

6 

40 

6 

49 

14*6 

11 56 

Tuesday . . 

19 

50 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

53 

7 

28 

7 

22 

15*6 

11 35 

Wednesday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

53 

8 

16 

7 

55 

16 6 

11 13 

Thursday 

21 

52 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

58 

0 

4 

8 

27 

17*6 

10 52 

Friday , , 

22 

58 

7 

8 

6 

41 

0 

53 

0 

54 

0 

0 

18*6 

10 30 

Saturday.. 

23 

54 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

10 

46 

9 

36 

19*6 

10 8 

Sunday .. 

24 

55 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

11 

41 

10 

15 

20*6 

9 47 

Monday . . 

25 

56 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

52 



10 

59 

21*6 

9 25 










\ M 





Tuesday .. 

26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

48 

0 

51 

0 

38 

11 

48 

22*6 

8 2 

Wednesday 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

51 

1 

37 

p y 
0 

[ 

44 

23*6 

8 40 

Thursday 

28 

1 59 

6 

59 

6 

48 

0 

51 

2 

37 

1 

45 

24*6 

8 17 



Phases of the Moon— MARCH 51 Days. 


# New Moon 
> First Quarter 


Dav of the Week. 


5th, 8h lOm. A It 
12th, (ih. om. A.M. 


O Full Moon 
C Last Quarter 


..20fh, llh. im A M 
28tli, 2h, 21in A M 


Day of Day of 
the the 


Indian Standard Time 


Friday . . 
Saturday 
Sonday .. 
Monday .. 
Tuesday . . 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday , , 
Saturday 
Sunday .. 


Mon\h Year Sunrise | Sunset 


, Sun’s 

Moon’s De< lina 

Moon- I 31»)on- A-S® .^9^^ 
j iii,p Kpt JSooh* flt 
\ M I r M Noon 






H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 


H M 

D. 


S 

o 


Friday . . 


1 

60 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

61 

3 

35 

2 49 

25 

6 

7 

55 

Saturday 


2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

4 

28 

3 50 

26* 

6 

7 

32 

Sunday . 


3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

5 

18 

5 1 

27 

0 

7 


Monday . 


4 

63 

6 

66 

6 

45 

0 

51 

() 

4 

0 5 

28 

6 

G 

40 

Tuesday . 


5 

64 

6 

66 

6 

46 

0 

51 

« 


7 8 

29- 

6 

6 

23 

Wednesday 


6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

/ 

31 

8 10 

1 

2 

6 

59 

Thursday 


7 

66 

6 

54 

6 

47 

0 

50 

K 

13 

9 12 

2* 

2 

5 

36 

Friday . . 


8 

67 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

50 

8 

5.. 

10 13 

3 

2 

5 

13 

Saturday . . 


9 

68 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

50 

9 

43 

11 14 

4 

2 

4 

50 

Sunday . 


10 

69 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

10 

32 

1 A M 

5 

2 

4 

20 

Monday . 


11 

70 ' 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

11 

23 

1) 1 3 

t 6 

O 

4 

3 











y M 






Tuesday .. 


12 

71 j 

6 

50 

6 


0 

49 

0 

JO 

1 1 10 

1 7 

2 

3 

39 

Wednesday 


13 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

I 

0 

49 

1 

10 

2 3 

8- 

“2 

3 

16 

Thursday 


! 14 

73 

1 ^ 

1 

49 

6 

49 

0 

49 

2 

4 

2 51 

' 9 

2 

o 

52 

Friday 


16 

74 i 

i« 

48 1 

6 

49 

0 

49 

2 

57 

3 34 

10 

o 

2 

28 

Saturday . 


16 

75 

1 6 

47 

6 

1 

49 

0 

48 

3 

47 

4 14 

' 11 

2 

2 

5 

Sunday .. 


17 

76 

6 

46 

1 

I ® 

49 

0 

48 

4 

37 

4 50 

, 12 

2 

1 

41 

Monday 


18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

5 

25 

5 23 

18 

2 

1 

17 

Tuesday . . 


19 

78 

6 

44 , 

0 

50 1 

0 

47 

(> 

12 

5 56 

1 14 

2 

0 

54 

Wednesday 


20 

79 

6 

43 1 

6 

50 

0 

47 

7 

0 

6 29 

1 

2 

0 

30 

Thursday 


21 

I 80 

6 

42 1 

6 

50 1 

0 

47 

7 

50 

7 2 


2 

0 

6 


50 0 46 8 42 ; 7 37 


40 6 51 I 0 46 


8 16 18 2 


51 0 46 10 33 


20 2 1 
21 2 1 


39 6 51 0 45 11 30 9 45 

88 8 51 0 45 10 38 


38 6 61 0 45 0 29 11 35 22 2 

P M 

87 6 62 0 45 1 25 0 87 28 2 

36 6 52 0 44 2 18 1 40 24 2 

35 6 52 0 44 3 8 2 43 25 2 


35 6 52 0 
34 6 52 0 


3 55 3 46 26 2 S 4*) 
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Phases of the Moon— APRIL 30 Days. 


# New Moon 

> First Quarter 

. 3rd, 5h 

10th, 11 h 

41m. p M. 

]2ni. p M. 

1 ^ 

1 <C 

Full Moon 

Last Quarter 

* • 

..19th, 2h. 40m 

..20th, 9h 50m 

A.M 

. A.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 



Indian Standard Time. 



Moon's 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise. 
P M 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon- 

rise 

A M 

1 Moon- 
set 

P M 

Af;e at 
Noon. 













' 


N. 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

K 

H 

jr 

H 

M 

D. 

• / 

Monday , 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

63 

0 

43 

4 

38 

4 

48 

27 2 

4 12 

Tuesday . . 

2 

92 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

5 

21 

5 

50 i 

28 2 

4 36 

Wednesday 

3 

93 

6 

32 

6 

53 

0 

42 

6 

3 

6 

51 ' 

29 2 

4 69 

Thursday 

4 

94 

6 

31 

6 

53 

0 

42 

6 

41 

7 

53 

0 8 

5 22 

Friday 

5 

95 

6 

30 

6 

54 

0 

42 

7 

32 

8 

55 

1 8 

5 45 

Saturday 

6 

96 

6 

29 

6 

54 

0 

42 

8 

20 

9 

.57 

2*8 

6 8 

Sunday . 

7 

97 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

U 


10 

57 

3 8 

6 30 

Monday 

8 

98 

6 

28 

6 

54 

0 

41 

U) 

(> 

11 

53 , 

4 8 

6 53 

Tuesday . 

9 

99 

6 

27 

6 

54 

0 

41 

11 

2 



5 8 

7 15 












A 

VI 1 



Wednesday 

10 

100 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 1 

"u 

0 

44 

6*8 

7 38 

Thursday 

11 

101 

6 

25 

6 

55 

0 

40 

0 

'>0 

1 

30 

7 8 

8 0 

Friday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

1 

42 

2 

11 

8 8 

8 22 

Saturday 

13 

103 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

40 

- 


2 

49 

9 8 

8 44 

Sunday . 

14 

104 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

‘i 

20 

3 

23 ' 

10*8 

9 6 

Monday 

15 

105 

6 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

8 

3 

56 

11-8 

9 27 

Tuesday 

16 

106 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

4 

50 

4 

29 

12 8 

9 49 

Wednesday 

17 

107 

6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 


45 

5 

2 

13 8 

: 10 10 

Thursday 

18 

108 

6 

19 1 

6 

57 

0 

38 

6 

37 I 

5 

37 

14 8 

10 31 

Friday 

19 

109 

6 

18 S 

6 

57 

0 

38 

7 

30 1 

1 

6 

14 

16 -S 

10 52 

Saturday 

?0 

110 

6 

17 

6 

57 

0 

38 

8 

.>- ' 

6 

56 

16-8 

11 13 

Sunday . 

21 

111 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

9 

t 

2.) 

7 

43 

17 8 

11 34 

Monday . 

22 

112 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

10 

23 1 

8 

34 

18 8 

j 11 54 

Tuesday 

28 

113 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 

U 

21 

9 

; 

19-8 

12 14 

Wednesday 

24 

114 

6 

14 

6 

58 

0 

37 


i 

10 

31 ' 

20*8 

12 34 










A H 


1 



Thursday 

25 

115 

6 

13 

6 

59 

! 0 

37 

0 

14 

11 

33 

‘21»8 

, 12 54 












P M 



Friday . 

26 

116 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

37 

0 

54 

0 

35 1 

22*8 

1 13 14 

Saturday 

27 

117 

6 

13 

6 

59 

0 

36 

1 

51 

1 

36 

23*8 

13 33 

Sunday .. 

28 

118 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

86 

o 

34 

2 

35 ' 

24*8 

13 53 

Monday . . 

29 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

1 

36 

3 

15 

3 

35 

25*8 

i 14 11 

1 

'I'liesday . . 

SO 

120 

6 

12 

, 7 

0 

0 

86 

3 

55 

4 

34 

26*8 

1 14 30 
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Phases of the Mooa— MAY 31 l>ays. 


# New Moon .. .. 3rd, 3h. 6m. am. O Fall Moon .. ..18th, 3h.27m. ;.M. 

> First Quarter .. ..10th, 5h. 24m. pm. C Last Quarter .. ..25th, 3h. 14m. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
we 
Year. 

Indian Standard Time. 

III 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 

Sunrise. 

A.M. 

Sunset. 

P.M. 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

Moon- 

rise 

A M 

Moon- 
set 
? M 





H. 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

H 

D. 

N. 

o # 

Wednesday 


1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

4 

37 

5 

35 

27 8 

14 49 

Thursday 


2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

5 

20 

6 

37 

28-8 

15 7 

Friday , . 


3 

123 

6 

10 

7 

1 

0 

36 

6 

8 

7 

39 

0 4 

15 25 

Saturday 


4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

6 

59 

8 

41 

1 4 

15 43 

Sunday .. 


5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

7 

52 

9 

39 

2*4 

16 0 

Monday .. 


6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

36 

8 

49 

10 

33 

3-4 

16 17 

Tuesday .. 


7 

127 

6 

8 

7 

3 

0 

35 

9 

45 

11 

22 

4*4 

16 34 

Wednesday 


8 

128 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

10 

40 



5 4 

16 51 













A M 



Thursday.. 


0 

129 

6 

7 

7 

8 

0 

35 

11 

33 

0 

6 

6-4 

17 7 











PM 





Friday . . 


10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

0 

24 

0 

45 

7 4 

17 24 

Saturday 


11 

131 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

36 

1 

13 

1 

21 

8 4 

17 39 

Sunday .. 


12 

132 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

2 

1 

1 

55 

9*4 

17 65 

Monday .. 


18 

133 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

2 

49 

2 

28 

10 4 

18 10 

Totsday .. 


14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

3 

37 

3 

1 

11 4 

18 24 

Wednesday 


15 

135 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

4 

28 

3 

35 

12-4 

18 40 

Thursday 


16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

5 

21 

4 

12 

13-4 

18 54 

Friday .. 


17 

137 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

6 

17 

4 

52 

14 4 

19 8 

Saturday. . 


18 

138 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

7 

15 

5 

37 

15-4 

19 21 

Sunday .. 


10 

189 

6 

3 

7 

7 ' 

0 

35 

8 

15 

G 

28 

16*4 

19 36 

Monday .. 


20 

140 

6 

3 

7 

7 

0 

35 

9 

14 

7 

24 

17-4 

19 48 

Tuesday .. 


21 

141 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

10 

10 

8 

24 

18*4 

20 1 

Wednesday 


22 

142 

6 

2 

7 

8 

0 

35 

11 

2 

9 

20 

19-4 

20 13 

Thursday 


23 

143 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

11 

50 

10 

29 

20*4 

20 25 

Friday . . 


24 

144 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 



11 

30 

21-4 

20 36 











A M 

P M 



Saturday.. 


25 

145 

6 

2 

7 

9 

0 

35 

0 

33 

0 

30 

22-4 

20 %3 

Sunday •• 


26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

14 

1 

28 

23-4 

20 59 

Monday .. 


27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

1 

53 

2 

26 

24*4 1 

21 9 

Tuesday .. 


28 

148 

6 

2 

7 

11 

0 

36 i 

2 

34 

3 

24 

25*4 ! 

21 19 

Wednesday 


29 

149 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

3 

16 

4 

24 

26 4 

21 29 

Thursday 


30 

150 

6 

1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

4 

1 

5 

25 

27-4 

21 88 

Friday . . 

•• 1 

« j 

151 ^ 

6 

1 

7 

12 

1 

0 

36 

4 

48 

6 

26 

28*4 

21 47 
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Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


# New Moon .. ..Ist, lb. 22m. pm. O Fnll Moon .. .. 17th, lb. 50m a.m. 

]) yirst Quarter .. . 0th, lib. 19m. A.M. C Last Quarter . . 23rd, 7h. 51m PM. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunrise 
A M. 

Indian 

Sunset. 

PM. 

Standard 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

Time. 

Moonrise 

Moonset 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 















N. 




H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

H. 

M. 

A M 

P M 

D. 

0 t 

Saturday . 

1 

152 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

5 

40 

7 

26 

29 4 

21 66 

Sunday . . 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

6 

36 

8 

22 

1*0 

22 4 

Monday . . 

3 

154 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

7 

33 

9 

13 

2 0 

22 12 

Tuesday . . 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

8 

29 

9 

59 

3 0 

22 20 

Wednesday 

6 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

9 

23 

10 

42 

4-0 

22 27 

Thursday 

6 

157 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

87 

10 

15 

11 

19 

5 0 

22 34 

Friday . 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

11 

5 

11 

53 

6 0 

22 40 

Saturday. . 

8 

150 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

37 

11 

53 



7*0 

22 46 










l*.M 

A M 



Sunday . . 

0 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

0 

41 

0 

26 

8 0 

22 52 

Monday . . 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

1 

29 

0 

59 

0-0 

22 57 

Tuesday .. 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

2 

18 

1 

32 

10 0 

23 2 

Wednesday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

3 

10 

2 

7 

11-0 

23 6 

Thursday 

18 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

4 

4 

2 

45 

12 0 

23 10 

Friday . . 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

r, 

1 

3 

28 

13 0 

23 13 

Saturday. . 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

SO 

6 

1 


17 

14 0 

23 16 

Sunday . . 

1 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

7 

2 

5 

11 

15*0 

23 19 

Monday . . 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

30 

8 

0 

6 

11 

16 0 

23 22 

Tuesday . . 

18 

160 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

30 

8 

55 

7 

14 

17 0 

23 23 

Wednesday 

10 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 ' 

0 

40 

9 

46 

8 

19 

18 0 

23 25 

Thursday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

10 

31 

9 

22 

10 0 

23 26 

Friday . , 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

11 

14 

11 

24 

20 0 

23 27 

Saturday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

40 

11 

54 

11 

23 

21 0 

23 27 










AM 

PM 



Sunday . . 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 



0 

21 

22-0 

23 27 

Monday . . 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

0 

34 

1 

10 

28 0 

23 26 

Tuesday . . 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

10 

0 

41 

1 

15 

2 

18 

£4 0 

23 25 

Wednesday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

1 

57 

3 

17 

25 0 

23 24 

Thursday 

27 

1 178 

6 

4 

7 

10 

0 

41 

2 

44 

4 

17 

26 0 

23 22 

Friday . . 

28 

170 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

3 

34 

5 

16 

27 0 

23 20 

Saturday.. 

20 

180 


4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

4 

26 

6 

13 

28 0 

23 17 

Sunday . . 

30 

181 

e 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

5 

22 

7 

6 

20 0 

23 14 
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Phases of the Mooii*-JULY 31 Days. 

# Kew Moon .. .lst» Ih 16ra. a M. I O Full Moon .. . .16th, 10 h. 30m. a. M* 

€ Last Quarter ..23r(l, Ih 12m. a u 

> First Quarter .. 3h. 58m. am. 1 0 JSTowMoon .. 30th, .Sh. 2m, r m. 


Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Indian 

Sunset 

1 PM 

i Standarc 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

1 Time 

1 Mooii- 

1 A M 

j Mooii- 
HPt. 

1 P M 

Moon’s 
Aae at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

W. 

. M 

H. 

M 

H 


H 

M 


N. 

O f 

Monday 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

6 

19 

7 

54 

0 5 

23 10 

Tuesday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

7 

14 

8 

37 

1 5 

28 7 

Wednesday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

7 

9 

16 

2-6 

23 2 

Thursday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

8 

58 

9 

52 

3 5 

22 58 

Friday 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0 

47 

10 

25 

4 5 

22 53 

Saturday 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

10 

35 

10 

58 

5 5 

22 47 

Sunday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

11 

22 

11 

30 

6 5 

22 41 

Monday . . 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

0 

'So 



7 5 

22 35 












A M 



Tuesday . 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 

0 

1 0 

4 

8 5 

22 28 

Wednesday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

J 

52 1 

0 

40 

9 5 

22 21 

Thursday 

11 

192 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

2 

47 

I 

21 

10 5 

22 14 

Friday 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

3 

45 

2 

6 

11 5 

22 6 

Saturday . 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

4 

45 

<;> 

57 

12 5 

21 68 

Sunday .. 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

5 

45 

3 

53 

13 5 

21 49 

Monday . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

6 

42 

4 

50 

14 5 

21 40 

Tuesday 

16 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

7 

35 

6 

1 

15 5 

21 31 

Wednesday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

8 

24 

7 

7 

16 5 

21 21 

Thursday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

9 

8 

11 

17 5 

21 11 

Friday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

9 

52 

9 

13 

' 18 5 

21 1 

Saturday . 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 

33 

* 10 

14 

19 5 

20 50 

Sunday . 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 

14 

11 

12 

20 5 

20 39 












P M 



Monday 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 

56 

0 

12 

21 5 

20 28 

Tuesday . . 

23 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 



1 

11 

22 5 

20 16 










A M 





Wednesday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

0 

42 

2 

11 

23 5 

20 4 

Thursday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

1 

30 

^ 3 

10 

24*5 

19 61 

Friday . . 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

2 

22 

1 

4 

8 

25 5 

19 88 

Saturday . 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

3 

16 ! 

5 

1 

26 5 

19 25 

Sunday . 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

4 

12 

5 

51 

27*5 

19 12 

Monday . . 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

5 

7 

6 

35 

28 5 

18 58 

Tuesday , . 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

6 

0 

1 

7 

15 

29 5 

18 44 

Wednesday 

31 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

6 

52 

7 

52 

0’9 

18 29 
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Phasett of tba Moon— AUGUST SI Days* 

> First Quarter .. ..7th, €h. 53m. P.m. I C Last Quarter .. 2l8t, 8h. 47m. A.M. 

O Full Moon .. . 14th, Oh. 14m pm. | % New Moon .. .. 29th, 6h. 30m A.M. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise 

A M 

Indian 

Sunset. 

PM 

Standard 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Time. 

riso 

K M 

Moon- 

set 

V M 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun's 

Decllna> 

tlon 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

H M 

u 

1 

M 

D 

N. 

• / 

Thursday 

1 

213 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

7 42 

8 

25 

1 9 

18 15 

Friday 

2 

214 

6 

15 

7 

14 

0 

45 

8 30 

8 

58 

2 9 

18 0 

Saturday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

0 17 

9 

31 

3 9 

17 44 

Sunday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

10 5 

10 

4 

4 9 

17 29 

Monday 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

18 

0 

45 

]() ^>3 

10 

38 

5 9 

17 13 

Tuesday 

6 

218 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

45 

11 44 

11 

16 

6 9 

16 57 










1* M 





Wednesday 

7 

219 

6 

17 

7 

12 

0 

44 

0 30 

11 

58 

7 9 

16 40 

Thursday 

8 

220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

1 32 



8 9 

16 24 











A M 



Friday 

0 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

2 20 

0 

45 

9 9 

16 7 

Saturday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

3 28 

1 

38 

10 9 

16 50 

Sunday . 

11 

223 

6 

18 

7 

9 

0 

44 

4 26 

2 

37 

11 9 

15 32 

Monday . . 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

.") 20 

3 

40 

12 9 

15 14 

Tuesday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

0 12 

4 

40 

13 9 

14 57 

Wednesday 

14 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

0 ')0 

5 

51 

14 9 

14 88 

Thursday 

15 

227 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

7 44 

b 

55 

15 9 

1 14 20 

Friday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

8 27 

7 

58 

16 9 

14 2 

Saturday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

0 0 

0 

0 

17 9 

i 18 44 

Sunday 

18 

230 

6 

20 

7 

5 

0 

43 

0 r>3 

10 

2 

18 9 

18 24 

Monday 

19 

231 

6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

10 40 

11 

4 

19 9 

18 4 











P M 



Tuesday 

20 

232 

6 

21 

7 

4 i 

0 

42 

11 27 

0 

4 

20 9 

12 45 

Wednesday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

s 

0 

42 


1 

5 

21 9 

12 25 










\ M 





Thursday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

0 

42 

0 19 

o 

3 

22 9 

12 5 

Friday 

23 

285 

6 

21 

7 

1 

0 

42 

1 12 

2 

58 

28 9 

11 45 

Saturday . 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

2 7 

3 

48 

24 9 

11 25 

Sunday .. 

25 

287 

6 

22 

7 

0 

0 

41 

3 2 

4 

33 

25 9 

11 4 

Monday . . 

26 

288 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

41 

3 50 

5 

15 

26*9 

10 41 

Tuesday .. 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

4 48 

5 

53 

27 9 

10 23 

Wednesday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

6 

58 

0 

40 

5 38 

6 

27 

28 9 

10 2 

Thursday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

6 20 

7 

0 

0 3 

9 41 

Friday . . 

SO 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

89 

7 14 

7 

33 

1 3 

9 19 

Saturday 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8 1 

8 

5 

2 3 

1 8 58 


u 




Phases of the Moon— SEPTEMBER 30 Days. 

> yirtt Qoarter . . . . 6tli, 7b. 56m, a M. | < Last Quarter . . . . 19th, 7h. 53m. P.M* 
O Full Moon . * . . 13th, Ih. i8m. a.m. | 0 New Moon . . 27th, lOh. 5Qm. p.m. 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year. 

Sunrise 

AM. 

IndU 

Sunset. 

PM 

n Standai 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

rd Time. 

Moon- 
rise 
a m 

Moon- 
set, 
r M 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon. 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon. 





H. 

M. 

H. 

M 

H. 

M. 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

D. 


N. 

Sunday . . 


1 

244 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

8 

49 

8 

39 

3*3 

8 

36 

Monday . 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

9 

39 

9 

16 

4*3 

8 

15 

Tuesday .. 


3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

88 

10 

29 

9 

.56 

5*3 

7 

63 

Wednesday 


4 

247 

6 

24 

6 

62 

0 

38 

11 

23 

10 

40 

6 3 

7 

31 











P M 






Thursday 


5 

248 

6 

24 

6 

51 

0 

38 

0 

19 

11 

29 

7 3 

7 

9 

Friday . . 


6 

249 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

1 

16 



8*3 

6 

46 













A M 




Saturday . 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

2 

12 

0 

23 

9-3 

6 

24 

Sunday .. 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 

0 

87 

3 

ft 

1 

23 

10*3 

6 

2 

Monday .. 


0 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

3 

58* 

2 

25 

11*3 

5 

39 

Tuesday .. 


10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

0 

36 

4 

46 

3 

29 

12-3 

5 

17 

Wednesday 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

86 

5 

32 

4 

33 

13*3 

4 

54 

Thunday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

6 

16 

5 

36 

14 3 

4 

81 

Friday . . 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

7 

0 

6 

40 

15-3 

4 

8 

Saturday.. 


14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

7 

44 

7 

43 

16-3 

3 

45 

Sunday . . 


15 

258 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

8 

31 

8 

46 

17‘3 

3 

22 

Monday .. 


16 

259 

6 

26 

6 

42 

0 

84 

9 

29 

9 

49 

18*3 

2 

59 

Tuesday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 


41 

0 

S3 

10 

12 

10 

52 

19-3 

2 

36 

Wednesday 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 

0 

33 

11 

6 

n 

54 

20*3 

2 

13 













i* » 





Thursday 


19 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 



0 

52 

21*3 

1 

49 











A M 






Friday . . 


20 

263 

6 

27 

6 

38 

0 

82 

0 

> 

1 

44 

22 3 

1 

26 

Saturday.. 


21 

264 

6 

27 

6 

37 

0 

32 

0 

58 


32 

23 3 

1 

3 

Sunday .. 


22 

265 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

82 

1 

52 

3 

14 

24*8 

0 

40 

Monday .. 


23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 

0 

81 

2 

44 

3 

63 

25 3 

0 

16 

Tuesday .. 


24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

31 

3 

35 

4 

28 

26 3 

0 

s 

7 

WedneHlay 


25 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

4 

23 

6 

2 

27*3 

0 

30 

Thursday 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

6 

11 

5 

35 

28*8 

0 

54 

Friday . . 


27 

270 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

80 

5 

58 

6 

7 

29*3 

1 

17 

Saturday.. 


28 

271 

6 

28 

6 

31 

0 

30 

a 

46 

6 

41 

0*6 

1 

41 

Sunday .. 


29 

272 

6 

29 

6 

30 

0 

29 

7 

35 

7 

17 

1 6 

2 

4 

Monday .. 


30 

273 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

8 

26 

7 

56 

2*6 

2 

27 


12 





Phases of the Moon— OCTOBER 31 Days. 

}) First Quarter 6th, 7h 10m P.M. | C Last Quarter r. . 19th, llh. 6m. a. M 

O Full Moon ..12th, lOh. 9m. A M. | # New Moon .. ..27th, 3h.46m. pM 


Day o( the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day ol 
the 
Year 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 
Arc at 
Noon. 

Sun’- 

Declina* 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise 

A.M. 

Sunset 

PM, 

True 

Noon. 

PM 

Moon- 

rise 

A M 

Moon- 

sot 

P M 




H 

M 

H. 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D. 

_ S 

Tuesday . 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

9 

18 

8 

38 

8-6 

2 60 

Wednesday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

10 

13 

9 

25 

4 6 

3 14 

Thursday 

3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

11 

9 

10 

17 

6-6 

3 87 










r M 





Friday . 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 

4 

11 

14 

6 6 

4 0 

Saturday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

0 

57 



7 6 

4 24 












A M 



Sunday 

6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

2S 

1 

49 

0 

13 

8 6 

4 47 

Monday 

7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

2 

37 

1 

15 

9-6 

6 10 

Tuesday 

8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

3 

22 


16 

10 6 

6 33 

Wednesday 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

4 

6 

3 

18 

11 6 

6 66 

Thursday 

10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

21 

u 

27 

4 

49 

4 

19 

12 6 

6 19 

Friday 

11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

r, 

32 

5 

21 

IS 6 

6 42 

Saturday 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

6 

18 

6 

24 

14 6 

7 4 

Sunday 

13 

286 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

7 

7 

7 

29 

15 6 

7 27 

Monday 

14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

7 

59 

8 

33 

16 6 

7 49 

Tuesday 

16 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

26 

8 

54 

9 

37 

17 6 

8 12 

Wednesday 

16 

289 

6 

83 

6 

15 

0 

26 

9 

51 

10 

39 

18 6 j 

8 34 

Thursday 

17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

10 

49 

11 

‘55 

19 6 ; 

8 6^ 












V M 



Friday 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

11 

45 


26 

20 6 

9 la 

Saturday 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

25 i 



1 

11 

21 6 

9 40 










A 

M 





Sunday . 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

1 

38 

1 

52 

22-6 , 

10 2 

Monday 

21 

294 

6 

35 

6 

11 

0 

24 

1 

30 

2 

29 

23*6 

10 23 

Tuesday . 

22 

295 

6 

35 

6 

10 

0 

24 

2 

19 

3 

o 

24 6 

10 46 

Wednesday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

3 

7 

3 

35 

25 6 

11 6 

Thursday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

3 

55 

4 

8 

26 6 

11 27 

Friday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

4 

42 

4 

42 

27 6 i 11 48 

Saturday . 

26 

299 

6 

36 

6 

7 

0 

23 

5 

31 

5 

17 

28 6 

12 9 

Sunday . . 

27 

300 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

6 

22 

5 

55 

29 6 

12 29 

Monday . . 

28 

801 

6 

87 

6 

7 

0 

23 

7 

14 

6 

37 

0 9 

12 50 

Tuesday . . 

29 

302 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

8 

8 

7 

24 

1 9 

IS 10 

Wednesday 

30 

803 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

9 

4 

8 

14 

2 9 

IS SO 

I liursday 

31 

304 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

23 

10 

0 

9 

9 

3 9 

13 60 
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Pliases of tbe Moon— NOVEMBER 30 Days. 


0 First Quarter . . 

. 4th, 

4h 

42m. A M. 1 

C Last Quarter 

.. 

18th, 

6b. 6m 

. A.M. 

O Full Moon 

•• 

, 10th, 

8h. 

12m 

. P.M. 1 

0 New Moon 



26th, 

8h, 6m am 







Indian Standard Time 




Sun*8 


Day of 

Day of 











Moon’s 

Declina* 

Day of the Week. 

the 

the 

SiinrluA 

Snnaaf 

True 

Moon- 

Moou- 

Age at 

tion 


Month. 

Year 


1 

* 

Noon. 

nwe 


Noon 

at Mean 




A If. 

L- 

F M. 

PM 

A M 

V M 


Noon. 




H. 

M. 

1 H 

M 

i H 

1 

M. 

H 

M 

H 

.M 

D. 

s 

• / 

Friday . . 

1 

305 

6 

38 


6 


22 

10 


10 

7 

4*9 

14 9 

Saturday.. 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

1 

i 0 

22 

11 

4". 

1 I 

7 

5 9 

14 28 








1 


1* M 





Sunday . 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

' 0 

22 

0 




6 0 

14 48 

Monday 

4 ' 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

' 0 

22 

1 

17 

V 

0 

M 

6 

7 9 

15 7 

Tuesday . 

5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

2 

0 

1 

(> 

8 0 

15 25 

Wednesday 

6 ; 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

2 

42 

2 


9 9 

15 44 

Thursday 

7 ' 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

i 

2J 

? 


10 9 

16 2 

Friday . , 

8 1 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

4 

(> 



11 9 

16 19 

Saturday . 

9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 


23 

4 



7 

12 0 

16 37 

Sunday .. 

10 , 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

5 

41 


11 

13 0 

16 54 

Monday . 

11 

315 , 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 


38 

7 

10 

14 0 

17 11 

Tuesday . 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 


r. 

8 

20 

15 0 

17 28 

Wednesday 

13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

s 

;3 

0 

20 

16 9 

17 44 

Thursday 

14 

318 i 

6 

45 

6 

o 

0 

23 

y 

32 

10 

11 

17 ) 

18 0 

Friday . . 

15 

319 1 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

10 

J'l 

11 

3 

18 9 

18 10 

Saturday . 

16 

320 1 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

11 

22 

H 

17 

19 9 

18 31 

Sunday . . 

17 

321 ' 

6 

46 . 

6 

1 

0 

23 



1* 

0 

M 

20 

20 0 1 

18 47 

Monday . | 

18 

322 

6 

47 

6 

0 

0 

23 

\ 

0 

M 

1 { 

I 

1 

21 0 1 

19 1 

Tuesday .. .j 

19 

323 1 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

1 

1 

1 

3'^ 

22 0 1 

19 16 

Wednesday . | 

20 

324 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

24 

1 

40 

2 

S 

23 0 1 

19 30 

1 

Thursday > 

21 , 

325 1 

6 

49 

6 

0 1 

0 

3.! 

2 

{(> 

2 

41 

1 

24 0 1 

19 41 

Friday . . 

22 

326 j 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 i 

{ 

24 

3 

1") 

25 0 

19 57 

Saturday . . 

23 

327 , 

6 

50 

6 


0 

24 

4 

r> 

3 

')2 

26 9 j 

20 10 

Sunday .. 

24 : 

328 

6 

51 

6 


0 

25 

> 

<> 

4 

34 

27 0 ' 

20 26 

Monday . . 

25 , 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 


0 


10 

28 9 1 20 .35 

Tuesday .. 

26 ^ 

330 ' 

6 

52 

6 

0 i 

1 

0 

25 

6 

')7 

6 

8 

29 9 

20 47 

Wednesday 

27 

331 1 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

7 

'*4 

7 

3 

1 2 

20 58 

Thursday 

28 

332 j 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

8 

49 

8 

1 

2 2 

21 10 

Friday . . 

20 

383 : 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

0 

42 

<) 

1 

3 2 

21 20 

Satursday 

30 

334 j 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

10 

•30 

JO 

1 

4 2 

21 331 


I 
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Phases of the Moon— DECEMBER 31 Days. 

J First Quarter .. 3 k 1, Ob. 58m. p.h. I C Last Quarter 18th, 8b. 27m. A.tf, 


O Full Moon 

..10th, 

Hh, 

40m. 

A.M 

.1 

0 New Moon 


..25th, 

llh. 

19m. p.M. 

Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Sui 

A 


Indian Standard Time 


1 

Moon’s 

Sun’a 
Declina- 
ticm 
at Mean 
Noon 

irlse. 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon. 

P M 

Moon- 

list 

A M 

Moon- 

bet 

P M 

Age at 
Noon 




H 

M 

H. 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

11 

M 

D. 


S 


Sunday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11 

17 

11 

0 

5 

2 

21 

41 

Monday 

2 

336 

6 

65 

6 

0 

0 

28 

11 

59 

11 

5K 

6 

2 

21 

50 









I» M 







Tuesday 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

0 

40 



7 

2 

21 

59 











A 

M 





Wednesday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

1 

20 

0 

56 

8 

2 

22 

8 

Thursday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

2 

2 

1 

51 

9 

2 

22 

16 

Friday 

6 

340 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

2 

44 


54 

10 

2 

22 

24 

Saturday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

3 

32 

3 

56 

J1 

2 

22 

31 

Sunday 

8 

342 

6 

69 

6 

1 

0 

30 

4 

24 

4 

59 

12 

2 

22 

38 

Monday 

9 

343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

> 

19 


1 

13 

2 

22 

44 

Tuesday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

6 

16 

7 

.i 

14 

2 

22 

50 

Wednesday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

7 

16 

8 

1 

15 

2 

22 

56 

Thursday 

12 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

82 

8 

14 

8 

~> i 

16 

■> 

23 

1 

Friday 

13 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

0 


<) 

39 


> 

2i 

6 

Saturday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

10 


JO 

21 

18 

2 

23 

10 

Sunday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

10 

53 

10 

58 

19 


23 

14 

Monday 

16 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

11 

41 

U 

ii 

20 

2 

23 

17 











P. 

M 

; 




Tuesday 

17 

351 

7 


6 

6 

0 

35 



0 

(> 

21 

2 

23 

20 


I 








\ 

9 







Wednesday 

18 i 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

0 

29 

, 0 

39 

I 22 

2 

1 23 

22 

Thursday 

19 

353 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

36 

1 

17 

' 1 

!‘J 

, 23 

o 

i-3 

24 

Friday 

20 ; 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 


) 

1 

48 

1 24 

[ 

2 

' 23 

25 

Saturday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

« 

0 

37 

- 

57 

2 

27 

1 25 

2 

23 

26 

Sunday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 


49 

3 

10 

i 26 

2 

23 

27 

Monday 

23 

357 

7 

1 

8 

6 

8 

0 

38 

4 

44 

3 

58 

27 

2 

23 

27 

Tuesday 

24 

358 

7 

8 

6 

9 

0 

39 


41 

4 

52 

28 

o 

“ 1 

23 

26 

M ednesday 

25 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

6 

39 

.> 

49 

29 

1 

2 1 

1 

23 

26 

Thursday 

26 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

7 

33 

6 

51 

0 

6 ' 

23 

24 

Friday 

27 

361 
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PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Times of India, Bomhq}>, 
April, 1935. 
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ABKAKl.-^ExcIse of liquors and drugs. 

Aohhut.— U ntouchable (Hindi) Asuddliar. 

Acreage Contribution. — C ontribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Government. 

APHIRAJ — Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
“Maharaja,” Ac., it means “ paramount.” 

Afsar — A corruption of the English ‘‘officer’* 

AHllfSA. —Non \ lolence 

Ahluwalia — N ame of a pnncelv faniiU 
resident at the village of Ahlu.near Lahore. 

Ain.— A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa. 

A KALI —Originally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govlnd Singh (who died 
1708) now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Aehara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 

Akhundzada.— S on of a Head Officer. 

ALIJAU. — Of exalted rank. 

Aliohol — Literally a Maliomedan circle. A 
kind of athletic club formed for purpose^ ot 
self-defence. 

Ali Eaja — Sea King (Laccadives) 

AM. — ^Mango. 

AMIL — A name given in Sind to educated 
members of the jLohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clerks 
and minor officials 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — A Mohammedan 
(Thief, often also a personal name. 

Amma — A goddess, particularly Marlamma, 
goddess of small-pox. South India. 

Aniout — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India. 

Anjuman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

APHUB. — Believed to be a corruption of 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Abe, Arzi, Arz-dasht,— W ritten petition. 


Babu.— ( 1) A gentleman In Benoal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Doccan and Eonkan 
(2) Hence need by Anglo-Indians of a clerk or 
accountant. Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
of a Kaja but often used of any son youngerthan 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of addressssEsqiiire There are, however, one 
or two Jlajas whose sons are known respectively 
as —1st, Kunwar ; 2nd, Diwan ; 3rd, Thakiir , 
4th, Lai ; 6th Babu. 

Babul. — a common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning, Aoaoia Arabioa 

Badmash. — A bad character: a rascak 

Bagr — Tiger or Panther. 

Kaghla. — (I) A natnc iKiat (Biiggalow), 
(2) The common pond lioron or padd>bird 

BAlHADUH — L it ‘‘bra\o” or “w'arrior”, a 
title used by both Hindus and Mohaminedaiis, 
oftiu bestowed l>v" Government, added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone It designates an Inferior ruler. 

Bairagi. — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri— T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pknnisbtum typhoidbum ; 
syn. cambu, Madras. 

Bakhsht — A revenue officer or magistrate 

Bakhshish -C herl-meri (or Clilri-mlri) Tip 

Band. — A dam or embankment (Bund). 

BANDAR. — Monkey, 

Banyan. — A species of fig-tree, Fious 
Benoalensis. 

BARA Sing — Swamp deer, 

Barsat. — ( 1) A fall of rain, (*2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati — Farcy (horse's disease). 

Basti. — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts, 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara. 

Batta. — L it. * discount ' and hence allow- 
ances by way of compensation. 

Battak.— D uck. 


ASAP. — A minister. 

ASPRISHYA. — Untouchable (Sanskrit). 

Aus. — The early rice crop, Bengal, 
Ahu, Assam. 

AYATAR.— An incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ayurveda. — H indu science of Medicine. 

Baba — Lit. “ Father,” a respectful ” 
Irish ” Your Honour ” 


, Bawarchi — Cook in India, Syn Mlstri, in 

Bombay only. 

Bazar. — ( l) A street lined with shops, Indis 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

1 Begum or Begam.— T he feminine of 
i*‘Nawab” combined in Bhopal as “ Nawab 
; Begum.” 

Mr.” I Beb. — A thorny shrub bearing a frnlt like a 

1 small plum, Zizyphub Jujuba. 


Note.— According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values a either long as the a in* father' or short as the u in ‘ cut,* e as the a 
in ‘gain/ f either short as the i in * bib,' or long as the ee in * foci,* o as the o In * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,’ ai as the 1 in* mile,’ au as the on in* grouse.’ 
This it only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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BEBAR,— In Hindi (also Gujarati VeBar).— 
Roman's noBC-ring. 

Bewar. — N ame In Central ProvlnceB for 
lifting cultivation In jungles and hlll-Bldes ; 
rn. taungya, Burma ; jhum, North-Bastern 
ridia. 

BHADOl. — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
aped in the month Bhadon. 

BHAQAT OR Bhakta — A devotee. 
BHAQ-BATAl.—System of payment of land 
i venue In kind. 

Bhaibaih) — ^R elation or man of same caste 
r community. 

Bhaibandi —Nepotism. 

BHANOI.— Sweeper, scavenger. 

Bhang — The dried loaves of the hemp plant, 
ANNABis SATIVA, a narcotic. 

Bh ANWAR.— L ight saitdy soli; ayn. bhur. 
Bhanwarlal. — T itle of heir apparent in some 
Lajput States. 

BHARAl.— A Himalayan wild sheep, 0?I8 
AHURA. I 

Bharat.— I ndia. 

BHAllATA- V arsh A. — ndla. 

Bhenoi. — A succulent vegetable (Hibiscus 
SOU tENTUS). 

Bhonsle —Name of a Maratha dynasty 
Bhup. — T itle of the ruler of Cooch Behar 
Bhugti. — N ame of a Baluch tribe, 
Bhusa. — C haff, for fodder. 

Bhut.— T he spirit of departed persona. 

Bipri. — A class of ornamental metalwork 
I which blackened pewter Is inlaid with silver, 
amed from the town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bioha. — A measure of land varying widely; 
le standard bigha is generally five-eighths oj 
n acre. ** Vigha ’* in Gujarat and Katiiiawar. 

BIHISHTI — Commonly pronounced " Bhlshtl ” 
V’ater-carrier (lit. ** man of heaven "). 

BiR (Bid) — A grassland — North India, 

riijarat and Kathiawar. Also *' VIdi 
Black cotton boil— A dark-coloured soil 
cry retentive of moisture, found in Central 
od Southern India. 

Board of Revenue.— T he chief controlling! 
H'enne authority in Bengal, the United Pro ] 
luces and Madras. 

Bohra *— a sect of Ismaili Shia Musalmans, 

' longing to Gujarat. 

Bor.— S ee Ber. 

Brinjal.— A vegetable, Solanum Uslon- 
iI'Na; syn. egg-plant. 

Bund. — E mbankment. 

Bunder, or bandar.— A harbour or port 
Uso Monkey.” 

iiuBj. — A bastion in a line of battlements. 
<'ADJAN. — Palm leaves used for thatch. 
Utah UK.— A whip. 


Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plaster- 
ed brick, used lor social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
md sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitta. — A n ancient Buddhist chapel. 
Ghambbar (Ohamar).— ” Cobbler”, ” Shoe- 
maker.” A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

Champak. — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miobbua Cbaicpaoa. 

Cbana —Cram. 

Chand.— M con 

Cbandi. — {P ron with soft d) Silver ; Chand l 
(with palatal and sh ort a)— Goddess Durga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread. 

Chaprasi.— A n oiderly or messenger. Nor- 
thern India; syn. pattawala, Bombay; peon, 
Mairas. 

Charas. — T he resin of the hemp plant 
Cannabis sativa. used for smoking. 

Oharkba. — A spinning wheel. 

Cbarpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
tegs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

Cbaudhri. — U nder native rule, a subordi- 
nate revenue official ; at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

CHAUK, Chowk — A place where four roads 
meet 

Cbaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
’-ural policeman. 

Chautb. — T he fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas in subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Cboro GUJARATI) —Village head- 
quarters. 

CHBETAH.— Hunting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religions teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chha TRAP ATI. — One of sufficient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried o\er him. 

Chhatri. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) domed 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Cbikf ComassiONBR.- The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chikob.— A kind of partridge, Caooabia 

OHUOAR. 

CaiKU. — The Bombay name for the fruit 
of Aohras Sapota, the Sapodllla plum of the 
West Indies. 

Chinar.— A plane tree, J?latanu8 orien- 
taus. 

Ohinkara.— T he Indian gaselle, Ginixi 
BRNRiTTi, often called * ravine deer.* 
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Obital.— T he spotted deer, Cxbvus axis. 

CBOBDAB.~>Maoe>bearer whose bosioese ts to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Oholam. — ^N ame In Southern India for the 
large millet, Andbopogon Sobohum: eyn. 
Jowar. 

CIho£I.>-A kind of short bodice won by 
women. 

Ohowbix.— F ly-whisk. 

CHiraAii, ehuna. — Lime plaster. 

Oirolb.— T he area In charge of— (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-Oeneral ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Cim SiTBGXON.— The officer In medical 
charge of a District. 

CoGNieABLX.— An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

GOLLBOTOB.— The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Deputy Oonunlssioner. 

OoMinssiONBB.— (1) The officer in charge 
of a Division or group of Districts; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc 

Compound — The garden and open land 
attached to a house. An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from * kumpan,* a hedge 

CoNSBRVATOB. — The Svmervlslng Officer In 
charge of a Circle in the Forest Department. I 

CouNCSL Bills. — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State In Council. 

Count. — C otton yams are described as 20 'b, 
30*8, etc., counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois. 

Court op wards. — A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other dlsquaii- 
11 ed persons. 

Obobb, karor.— Ten millions. 

Dada. — L it,** grandfather ** (paternal); any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a ** hooli- 
gan boss.*' 

Daffadab. — A non-commissioned native 

officer In the army or police. 

Daitab. — O ffice records. 

Daftabi. — B ccord-keeper . 

Dab OB DAO. — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) — A stage on a stage coach route. 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers* bungalow 
maintained at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

DAKAin, DAOomr.— Bobbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal. — (P ron with dental d and short a) 
**Army,** hence any disciplined body, eg., 
Akall j^l, Seva Dal. 

Dal.— A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

AM. — An old oopper odn, one-fortieth of a 

rupee. 


Dabbab.— <I) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Buler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dabgab. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie .— a rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast.— A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Dabooha. — The title of officials in various 
departments ; now especially applied to sub- 
orainate controlling Officers In the Police and 
Tail Departments. 

Darshan —Lit ** Sight ’* To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan ’*. 
Also used in case of great or holy personages 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dastubi. — C ustomary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat.— S tate. 

Dbd. — A Brahmlnlcal priestly title; taken 
trom the name of a divinity. 

Dbbottab.— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar.— A cedar, Cxdbus Lebani or C 
Deodara. 

Deputy Commissioner.— T he Administrative 
head of a District In the Punjab, (Jsntral 
Provinces, etc. S3m. Collector. 

Deputy Maoistratb and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and Judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
in non-regulation areas. 

Dera. — Tent In N. India 

Derasar — Jain Temple. 

Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Debh.— ( 1) Native country ; (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills. Northern India; (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 

Desh-bhakta —Patriot. 

Deshi — Indigenous, opposed to bldeshi, 
foreign. 

Deshmukb. — A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Dbsh-Sevika.— Servant (Fem ) of the country; 
Female Volunteer In the Civil Disobedience 
movement. 

DEV A. — A deity. 

Dbvadasi— A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murll In Maharashtra. 

Dbvabthan— L and assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation. 

Dewan.— A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal in rank with** Sardar’* under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
a Council of State. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butsa frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
and also producing a gum ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay; Chhlul, Central India; **Kha- 
khro ** in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Dhamni- a heavy Bhighram or tonga drawn 
by bullockB. 

DBARALA — Bhil, Eoll, OF Other warlike castes i 
carrying sharp weapons. 

DHARMA.->EeligioD (Hindu). 

Dharmsala. — A charitable institution pro- 
vided as a restlng'place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India. 

Dhatxjra. — A stupefying drug, DATlTRi 

AFSTPOSA. 

Deed. — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Matiar in Maharashtra and 
Holeya in Kamatak. 

Dhbnku.— N ame in Northern India lor tlie 
lever used in raising water ; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din. — Bellgion (Mahomedan). 

District. — T he most Important admlnis* 
trative unit of area. 

Division. — ( l) A group of districts for ad- 
mlnistratlve and revenue purposes, under a 
Oommissloner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
ponding with a (revenue) District , (3) the area 
under a Superintendent of Post Offices ; (4) a 
group of (revenue) districts under an Executive 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Diwan (Sikh). — C ommunal Gathering. 

Diwali — The lamp festival of Hindus. 

Diwani. — C ivil, especially revenue, admlnis* 
rratlon ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil Justice and Courts. 

Doab. — T he tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dom. — U ntouchable caste in Northern India 

DRUa — A hill-fort, Mysore. 

Dbt crop. — A crop grown without artificial 
Irrigation. 

Drt rate. — ^T be rate of revenue for nnirri- 
gated land. 

Dun. — (P ron. ** doon " ) A valley, Northern 
India. 

Bkka. — A small two-wheeled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Elohi, ELAom.— Cardamom. 

Elohi (Turk) — Ambassador. 

Elata Baja. — T itle given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra assistant Commissioner.— S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir— P roperly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants also 

Famine insurance Grant.— A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
puDllc works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman. — A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant. 

Parzani>— L it. means "child” with the de- 
fining words added such as "Farzand-e-dllbaod” 
in the case of several Indian Princes it means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzandari or Fazandari.— A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasli. — ^E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C 
mluus 572-8. 

Fateh.—*" Victory.** 

Fatkh Janq. — ** Victorious in Battle ** ( a 
title of the Nizam). 

Fatwa. — J udicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujoari. — R elating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings. 

Faujdari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates * Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner.— T he chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

Fitton Gaiu. — A phaoton, Bombay. Derived 
from the English. 

Gaddi, Gadi. — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gabkwar (sometimes Gcico war).— T itle 
with'* Maharaja added of the ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means ** cow- 
iiord,** t e., the protector of the sacred animal ; 
but later on, In common with ** Holkar ** and 
** Sindhia,” it came to be a dynastic appel- 
lation and oonsequentlv regarded as a title. 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ Gaelcwar *' on succeed- 
ing to the estate of Baroda; '* Holkar,** to that 
of Indore and ** Slndhia.’* to that of Gwalior. 

(All these arc surnames of which Gaokwar and 
Shindu ar(' quite common among Marathas — and 
even Mahars). 

Ganja. — T he unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa, 
used for smoking. 

Gaub — Wild cattle, commonly called * bison 
Bos OAUBUS. 

Gay All — A species of wild cattle. Bos fron 
FAUS, domesticated on the North-East Fron 
tier ; syn. mithan 

! Ghadr. — M utiny, Revolntlon. 

I Oharrib (Gari).— a carriage, cart. 

I Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

' (2) the bathing steps on the bank of a tank ; 
(3) a pass up a mountain; (4) in European 
' usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
; Ghats. 

! Ghatwal. — A tenure-holder who originally 
I held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

I Ghazi. — O ne who engaged in ** Qhazv,” a holy 

War, % e , against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee.— Clarified butter. 

Ginqbllt.— S ee TiL. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse. An 
Anglo-Indian word derived from the Malay 
“ gadang.' 

GOPI. — Cowherd girl. The dance of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopts Is a favourite 
subject of paintings. 
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Gopitrui.—A gateway, eapeolally j 

to the great temple gateways In Southern India 
GOSAIN, GoswamU— -A (Hindu) devotee ; lit 
one who restrains his paaslons. 

Gosha. — N ame la Southern India for *parda 
women ♦ ’ lit. the word “ Gosha ” means comer 
or seclusion ; “ one who sits In ” Is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashln ” which is usually added to 
** (losha *' and “ Parda ” e,g , Qoshanashin . 
Pardanashin. | 

Grah. — A kind of pea, Gioer aribtinum \ 
In Southern India the pulse Doliohos biflorus j 
18 known as horse gram. | 

Grawtha-Saheb.— S ikh holy book. 

Qujfj — The red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
Abrus Preoatorius, a common wild creeper I 
used as the olhcial weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a Tola 
Gup, or Gup Shup,— T ittle tattle. 

GuR, Goor— Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India : tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema 
aoRAL. 

Gurdwira.— A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru. — (I) A Hindu religious preceptor; 
(2) a schoolmaater, Bengal. 

HABsni — Literally an Abyssinian. Now a ' 
term for anyone whose complexion is particularly i 
dark. 

Hadith — (commonly pronounced ** Hadis *') ! 
Tradition of the Prophet. 1 

Haitz. — G uardian, one who has Quran b> , 
heart. 

Haj — Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam— a barber. 

Ha. 1 I — A Mahomedan who has performed 
the haj He is entitled to dye his beard red 
Hakim — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a). — Governor, ruler 
Halal — L awful (from Islam point of view) 
Used of meat of animal 0 ( nmoniously slaughtir- 
td with a sawing motion of the knife, cf 
“ Jhatka 

Halalkhob. — A sweeper or scavenger ; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — Current. Applied to coin of Native 
States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

Harijan— TJntoucliahles The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God " According to 
Mr Gandhi the term was suggested hy certain 
of the class themselves wlio did rot care for the 
description of “ untouchable ”, and it was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat 

Hejira (Hurah)— T he era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th,C22 A I> 

Hbbra Lal —a Hindu name (* Hira * Is 
diamond and * Lal * is ruby ) 

Hilsa.— A kind of flsh, Cltjpsa ilisha. 
HOONBI, Hundi.— A draft (banking.) 
TTOLKAR.— See*' Gaekwar." 


Hti. — A n iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
In Burma. 

Hurra, Hookah.— The Indian tobacco pipe. 

Hukm — An order. 

Hundi. — A bill of exchange. 

Idoah. — An enclosed place outside a town 
where Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as the Id., etc. 

ILAKHE. — ^A department. (Ilakha In Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency.) 

Imam. — T he layman who leads the congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

In AM. — Lit. * reward.* Hence land held 
revenue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Dbvabthan, Sabanjam, Watan. 

Inundation Canal — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river is In 
lood. 

IZZAT. — Prestige. 

Jack Fruit — Friit of Abtooarpub Inte- 
grifolia, ver. Phanas 

Kaohoha.— U nripe, mud-built, inferior. 

Jaggert, jagrl.— Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar ; syn . gur. 

Jaoir. — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land held by a Jagirdar. 

Jah — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
Iiighest class nobles in Hyderabad State. 

Jam (biudhi or Baluch).— Chief. Also the 
Jam of Nawanagar. 

Jamabandi — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwarl system. 

Jamadab. — A native officer In the army or 
police. 

Janq\ma — A Lingayut priest. 

Japti — Distraint ; attachment : corrupt of 
” Zabti.** 

Jatha. — A n assodatlon 

Jatka. — P ony-cart, South India. 

Jazirat-ul- Arab.— T he Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain cities sacred to the Mahomedans. Arabia, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia. 

Jhatka — ** Stroke **, used of meat of anim.il 
slaughters d wltli a stroke as opposed to 
“ llalal *’. 8 V. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India ; syn. bll, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad. — A religious war undertaken by Mnaai- 
mans. 

JiROA — A council of tribal ciders, North- 
West frontier. 

.Togi (Yogi).— a Hindu ascetic 

JOSHI — Village astrologer 

Jowar —The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon SuRGhum, or sorg- 
hum VULGABB ; syn. cbolam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

Juoi. — A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

JUDICIAL Commissioner.-— An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 
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Kaohoha. — Unripe, mud built, inferior. j Khaiasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artll- 

KaCHBRI. kachahrl. — An oflBce or oflBce build - ' leryman, or tent-pitchet 
lag, especially that of a Oovemment official. 

Eapar karbl.— The stalk of jowarl (c. «.)— 
a valuable fodder. 


Kafir — ^Tnfldol, applied by Muslims to all 
non-Muslims 

Kajit, kashew.— Tlie nut of Anaoardiur 
OOGIDENTALB, largely grown in the Konkan. 

Easar.— T he barking deer, Gervvivs hunt- 

JAO. 

K akri. — Cucumber. 

Ealar, kallar. — Barren land covered with 
salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

Kau — ” I The Iron age. (short a). 

KAU.-~Popular goddess, consort') 

of Shiva. y (long a) 

Kaii — Black soil. J 

Ealima — Tlie Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

Eamarbabd, Cummerbund. — A walstcloth, or 
belt 

Eanat — The wall of a large tent. ** Eanat *’ 
(in Persia) — Underground C!anal. 

Eaegar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Eankar. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for prepai ation 
of lime. 

KanS — A coarse grass which spreads and 
prevents cultivation especially In Bundelkhand 
SAOOBABVU BPONTAMBITM. 

Kanitngo. — A Revenue Inspector. 

Eapas.— C otton. 

Earait. — A very venomous snake, Bun- 
gaeub oandidttb or oabrulbur. 

Earuhari — A manager Also Dewan In 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat 

Eaukz. — (P ersian 'Eanat'.) Uudergrouiid 
tunnels near the skirls of hills by which water 
is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
ospecially in Baluchistan. 


Ehalsa. — L it. * pure.* (1) Applied especi- 
ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Ehalsa 
being equivalent to the Sikh community : 
(2) land directly under Government as 
I opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc.', 

I Northern India, and Deccan. ' 

Khan. — Originally the ruler of a small 
' Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
' though prised. It is very frequently used rather 
I as port of a name, especially by Afghans and 
I Pathans. 

I Ehandi, candy. A weight especially used for 
j cotton bales In Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Ehabbaha.^A butler. 

Eharab -—Also " Kharaba.*' In Bombay of 
any portion of an sssossed survey No which 
; being uncultivable Is left unassessed. 
Khargosh.— Hare. 

Eharif — A ny crops sown Just before or 
during the main S W monsoon 

Ehas — Special, In Oovemment hands. 
Ehas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Ehasapar — Local levies of foot soldiers, 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Ehas-Ehab, Eub-Kus. — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
placed in doorways and kept wet to cool a 
house by evaporation, Andropogon Sqijar- 
I rosps. 

i Khbpda, kheda .— a stockade into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
; the operations for catching. 

KHiOHAm,kpJjerce — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish 

KHIT.AT— A robe of honour. 

Ehutba — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
I ereign in particular. 

' Khwaja. — A Persian word for '* master,” 

I sometimes a name. 


Earktjb. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Earma. — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Earnam — See Patwari. 

Eartoob — A cartridge. 

Eas — The five " Kas ” which denote the Sikh 
are the uncut hair; Kachh, the short 
drawers; Kara, the iron bangle; Kirpan, the 
steel knife ; and Kangha, the comb. 


Einoob, kamkhwab.— Bilk textiles brocad- 
ed with gold or silver. 

Eirpan — A Sikh religious emblem; a sword. 

Eisan — A griculturist, used in North India 
“ Ryot” In Maharashtra, etc 

Eodali Also ” Eudall**. — The Implement like 
a hoe or mattock in common use for digging ; 
syn. mamutl. Southern India. 

Eobkab — The narrow strip of low land be- 
ween the Western ghats and the sea. 


Kasai. — ^A butcher. 

Kazi. — Better written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law. 
Under British rule, the kaxi registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func- 
tions, but has no powers conferred by law. 

Kharita. — Letter from an Indian Prince to 
the Gtovemor-General, 

Khabardar.— B eware. 

Kradi (or Eh addbr).- -Cotton doth hand- 
woven from band-spun yam. 


Eos. — A variable measure of distance 
< usually estimated at about two miles. The 
distance between the kos-mlnars or milestones 
' on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a tittle 
I over 2 miles, 4 furlonm, 150 yards. Also means 
the leathern water-lilt drawn by bullocks In 
' Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot — Battlements 
! Eothi. — A large house. 

I Eotwal — The head of the police In a town, 

' under native rule. The term is still used in 
Hyderabad and other parts of India. 
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KOtwaii. — ^T he chief police utation la a 
headquarters town. 

EUOHa bandi — A barrier or gateway erected 
across a lane. 

KtTPR. — Infidelity, unbelief In the Quran and 
the Prophet. 

EULKARKI.-^Seo Patwari, 

Kumbhambla. — The great fair at Hardwar, 
so colled becanse when It is held every 12 year 
JTupiter and Sun are In the sign 
(AquartuB). 


Mahal — ( l) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country; (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue: (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, s.g., right to catch ele- 
phants, or to take stone ; (4) in Bombay a small 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Marant.— T he head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 

Maharaja. — T he highest of hereditary rulers 
Eumbhas, ameng the Hindus, or else a persv'>nal dlstlnc- 
Ition conferred by Government. It has several 
/lu- \ A TT I« ir varlotions 08 Under ‘ * Bajo " wlth tho addition o( 

Ki 7KBBAR.~(M.) A potter. XJ- Kumhar. maharaj Rana: its temlnine Is Maharani 

Kunbi. — ^A n agriculturist (Eanbi in Gujarat ■ (MAHA=great). 

Kurml in N. India ) i maharaj Kumar.— S on of a Maharaja. 

Kunwar or Kumar— T he heir of a Raja. | mahatma —/lit ^ A urftat soul annlled to 
(Every son ofanychiefin Gujarat and Kathiawar) , rnen who hk^^ tranlcendld the llml&ns cd 
Kuran — A big grass land growing grass fit ' flesh and the world, 
for cutting. Mahamahopadhyaya — A Hindu title denoting 

Kushti (U) , KUSTI (M).— Wrestling. i learned in Sanskritlc lore 

Kyari — L and embanked to hold water for Barpub- 

rlce cultivation. | big-headed »). 

Ktaung —a Buddhist monastery, whlcli 

coaUln. . school, Burms. , e^fSPst^quor, ind™«^'11Jhfch '"ullSS 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. oil. 

Lal — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a Mahurat —The propitious moment fixed by 
4th son, but see under Rabu ”). astrologers for an important undertaking. 

Lambardar — T he representative of the en- i word in Sanskrit and Maratlil is 

sharers In a zamindari village, Northern India. 


“Muhurta”, in Gujarati “ Murrat" or“Mhurat ’ 


Langur.- A large monkey, Sbmnopithiou« I 

INTBLLU8. I 


Maidan. — An open space of level ground 
the park at Calcutta. 

Lasoab, correct Ioshkar —(1) an army, (2) In Maina. — A bird. 

English usage an Indian sailor. ' Major works. — Irrigation works for which 

Bat.— A monumental pillar. " Bat " Hindus , «P«rato accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
tanl corruption of “ Lord ” eg, ” Bara Lat ” i interest. 

— Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat "—Commander-In-Chief, j Majur. — A labourer (In Bombay). 

“ Chhota Lat ** Governor. , maktab.— An elementary Mahomedan school 

' Mamozak (revenue payer).-(l) The term 
LSI ' ‘PPU®! *“ the Ceutral Provinces to s co-sharer 

nnSii'llt ' *" * Village held In ordinary proprietary tenure, 
a^epbrlchori ^terlte produces , ,2) ^ cultivator In the Chamba State! 


Marta. — Licence, monopoly. 
MaEtapar. — A licencee, monopolist. 
Mali — A gardener. 

Malik. — M aster, proprietor. 


Lingam. — The phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva. 

Litohi. — A fruit tree grown In North India 
(LITOHI OHIHSNBIS). i 

AnXirherT^"'"’ ch”“« ^“"•t»IuL?Bomb?y?'wtSS' 

A national hero. , duties are both executive and magisterial, 

Lokenpra or Lokinpra.— “ Protector of the ' sya- tahaslldar Mar " Mamledar"). 

World," title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datia. 

LOHGTl. — A walstcloth, Burma. 


' Manpap, or mandapam. — A porch or pll- 
I lared ball, especially of a temple. 


Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 


Mangostbbn.— T he fruit of Garcinu Mangos* 

TANA. 


Lungx, loongi — A cloth (coloured dhoti) < 
simply wound round the waist. 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher Instruction of Mabomedaus. 

Mahajan. — The guild of Hindu or Jain mer- 
chants in a city. The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsbeth (g. e.). 


Mart. — ABaluch tribe. (Bhngtis and Marls 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markhor. — A wild goat In North-Western 
India, Capra faloonebi. 

Masjip. — A mosque. Jama Masjld} the 
principal mosque in a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 
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Masnad. — Seat of state or throne, Maho- 
medan; syn. gaddl. 

Math. — A Hindu conventi<^aal establish* 
ment. 

MAtrLANA.-*-A Mahomedan skilled In Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulvi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law. 

Mauni), ver. Man.— A weight var3nng in 
different localities. The By. maund is 80 lbs. 

Maya — Sanskrit term for ** cosmic illusion " 
in Vedanta philosophy. 

Mbhel or Mahal. — A palace. 

Mbla. — A religious festival or fair, 

Mian. — T itle of the son of a Bajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish ** Master.** 

Mihbab — The niche in the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque. 

Mimbak. — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit. 

Minab — A pillar or tower. 

Minob works. — I rrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, in some 
cases, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an inferior title which, like 
“ Khan,** has grown Into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 

Mirza. — I f prefixed, ** Mr.*’ or “ Esquire.** 

Mofussil — S ee Muffassal. 

Mistbi —(1) a foreman, (2) a cook. 

Mohtjr. — A Gold coin no longer current, 
worth about Bs. 16. 

Molesalam.— A class of land holding Bajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs 

Mono, Mouno, ob Maunq (Arakanose) — 
Leader. 

Mora.— S tool. 

Monsoon — L it. Season, and specifically 
il) The 8, W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S. E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N. E. Monsoon, 
which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
during the Northern winter from the cold laud 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only I 
in S. E Madras and Ceylon through moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the e quator into the low pressure 
areas of the Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Motilvi ob Maxjlvi. — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

Mudautab ob Mud-uab.^A personal 
proper name, but implying ** steward of the 
lands.** 

Muezzin — Person employed to sound the 
Mahomedan call to prayer. 

Muffassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a Dutrlct, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

Hujawab. — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint’s tomb. t 
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Mujtahid — ZU, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

Mueadam . — (T hief, leader ; in Bombay, leader 
of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
to superintend landing or shipment of goods, 

Mukhtab (corruptly mukhtiar). — (i) A legal 
practitioner who has not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right ; (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another person. 

Mukhtiarkar — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and maglstefiai; syn. tahaslldar. 

Mukti, ‘release * — Ihe perfect rest attained 
by the lost death and the final roabsorption of 
the individual soul into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

Mumtaz-ud-daula.— D istinguished In the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

Muno, miig.^A pulse, Phasbolus badia- 
rus: syn. mag. Gujarat. 

Munj — ( 1) A tall grass (Saoohabum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are vroven, and 
the Brahman sacred thread worn ; (2) In 
Maliarashtra munj ’* moans the thread 
c( romony. 

Munshi. — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perao-Arablan language. President or presiding 
official. Also Secretary or writer. 

Munsif. — J udge of the lowest Court with 
civil jurisdiction. 

Murli (Devadasi)— a girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Mubum, moorum. — Gravel and earth used 
for metalling roads. 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Momin in 
— ^The names by which Mahomedana describe 
themselves. “Momin** is also name of a 
particular caste of Muhamadans in Gujarat; 
also called “Mumnas.” 

Myowun.— “ Mr. *’ 

Naohani, Naqu — S ec Baqi. 

Nagabkhana, Nakkarkhana .- a place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarshbth —The bead of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib. — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik. — A leader, hence (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India; (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab.— A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Baja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, corresponding 
to '* Maharaja *’ of the Hindu. 

Nawabzada.— S on of a Nawab. 

Nazab, nazarana. — A dne paid on succession 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim. — S uperintendent or Manager. 
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Net AB8BT8.— (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or ehare of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and l<ower 
Burma, the difference Detween the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of Its cost 
of production. 

Nb«var. — B road webbing woven across bed* 
••eleadi instead of iron slabs. 

Noapi. — P ressed fish or salted fish paste 
largely made and consumed in Burma. 

NlLQAO. — Blue Bull. A large antelope. 

Nim, iteem — A tree, Melia Azadibaohta the 
berries of which are used in dyeing. 

Nirvana— S ee Mukti 

Nikah. — M uslim legal marriage. 

NiSHAN — Sign, Sacred Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 

Nizam AT. — A aub-dl vision of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefiy in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non- AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment Imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural Is diverted to use as a building 
site or for industrial concerns. 

Non-ooqnizable. — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

NONO (Thibetan). — The ruler of Spltta. 

NoN'OOOUPANOT TENANTS. — A class Of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except in Oudh, 
beyond the terms in theii leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OoouPANOY TENANTS.— A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Padauk — A well-known Burmese tree 
(PTBROOARPUS sp.) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — TJ nhusked rice. 

Paga. — (P ersian Faigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Pagi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

PahaR. — A mountain. 

PAIGAH. — A tenure in Hyderabad State. (Lit 
Jaglr for maintaining “ Faigah," t.e., mounted 
troops.) 

PAUC. — (1) A foot soldier ; (2) in Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Pailz. — ^A grain measure. 

PAILWAN, Pahlwan, — P rofessional Wrestler. 

Pairbe — The name of the second best variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (ff. V.) by its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red 


Paeea, Pucoa. — ^Eipe, mature, complete, 

Palas.— S ee Dear. 

Palki. — A palanquin or litter. 

Pan. — The betel vine, Pipe Betel. 

Pa NOHAM A. — Low caste. Southern India. 

Panohatat. — (1) A committee for manage- 
ment of the affairs of a caste, village, or town , 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has five (pancb) members. 

Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. Jn 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari — Distribution of Pan and Sup ah. 
( 9 . e.) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya. — F ruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw 
caned Papaxya, 

Parab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
where grain is put every day for animals and 
birds. 

Parda, purdah — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syn. 
gosha. 

Pabdanashin. — W omen who observe purdah. 

Pardbsi — Foreign Used in Bombay espe- 
( ially of Hindu servants, syces, <fec , from 
Northern India. 

Pargana — Fiscal area or petty sub-division 
of a tahsil m Northern India. 

Pashm. — The fine wool of the Tibetan goat, 
hence Pashmina cloth. 

Pashto, Pushto.— L anguage of the Pathans 

Paso. — A waistcioth. 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert 

Patel. — A village headman. Central and 
Western India ; syn. reddi, southern India, 
gaonbura, Assam , padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukiii, Guzarat. (Patil In Maha- 
i-ashtra.) 

Patidab. — A eo-sharer in a village, Gujarat. 

Pattawalla.- -See Chaprasi. 

Fatwari. — A village accountant; syn. kar- 
nam, Madras ; kulkarni, Bombay Deccan ; 
talatl, Gujarat ; shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon.— S ee Chaprasi. 

Pbshkar. — One who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

Pbshkash.— A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PlLAO (pulav) — ^A dish of rice and other v n- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians specifically 
of chicken with rice and spices. 
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PHtJLKABi. — An embroidered sheet ; Ut, 
flower-work. 

PlOB. paisa. — A copper or bronse coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic tern 
for money 

PlOOTTAH. — A lever for raising water in a 
bucket for irrigation. Southern India ; syn. 
dhenkul or dhenkuli, or dhikli, Northern India 

PlPAL. -'Sacred fig tree. Fxeua 1ia.igio»a. 

PlB.^A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint. 

Plsadbb — A class of legal practitioner. 

PoNQyi. — A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma . 

PoSTiN, Posteen. — ^A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan 

Prabhat Pheri — Lit. “ Morning round,’ 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political songs. 

Prant. — An administrative sub-division in 
Maratha States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Qwalior); also in 
Kathiawar. 

Prant or Prant Sahbb — Sub-Divlsional 
Officer ( ill Bombay Presidency ). 

Pbbsidenot. — A former Division of British 
India. 

Prince. — Term used In English courtesy for 

Shahzada,** but specially conferred In the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot ” (called also ‘‘Armiii 
i-Arcot ”). 

Protected. — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ’reserved’ forests. 

Province. — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PujA. — Worship, Hindu. 

PUJVBI — The priest attached to a temple. 

PUNDIT. — See Pandit. 

PUBANA — Lit. ’old* Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ’ group ’ ; (3) also to * punch-marked ' 

coins. 

PURNA Swaraj. — Complete independence. 

PUBOHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual 
guide, Hindu. 

PWB. — An entertainment, Burma. 

PTAUS— Bands of revellers who accompany 
the Muharram processions. 

QlLLA.— A Port. 

Babi — Any crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

B.AO, Baqini. — Mode in Indian music. 

Baoi {Eleuevne eoroeatui).— A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India ; syn. marua, Nagii Nachni. 

Bail-qabi. — B ailway train. 

Baiyat OB Byot. — F armer. 


Baja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
inferior to ’’Maharaja”. The feminine is 
Bant (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Baj, Rana, Rao, Bat, Rawal, Rawat^ 
Raikwatt Raxkbar and Raikat. The form Bat 
IS common in Bengal, Boo in S AW. India. 

Baj Kumar— S on of a Raja 

Baj Bajeshwab.— K ing of Kings. 

Bamoshi — A caste whose work li tdMUb 
and ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
in Maharashtra. 

Bana. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Baja. 

Bani. — T he wife or widow of a Baja. 

liANN OR Bunn — Flat land flooded in the 
mousoon and incrusted with salt when dry, s.g., 
the liann of Cutch. 

Banza. — Mausoleum, shrine. 

Bao. — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of Baja. 

Beqab — Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton. 

Bboulation. — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to show that the Beguiatlons 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Beh — S aline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil. Northern India. 

Bbskrved. — Forests Intended to be main- 
tained pennanently. 

Bickshaw— A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn by coolies, used la the hills. 

BiSALDAR. — Commander of a troop of horses. 

Iloni, Boz — Nilgai. 

Bohu. — A kind of fish, Labeo bohita. 

Boti. — B read. 

Boz\ — ^Muslim fast during Bamazan Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of ” ruuza.”) 

Byotwari. — T he system of tenure in which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupants 
nf holdings. 

Sabiia.’ — A ssembly, Meeting, Council, Cong- 
ress. 

Sadhu. — ^A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder. — Chief (adjective). Hence the 
headquarters of a District: formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Janq — Along-handled battleaxe carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safflower —A thistle which yields a yellow 
dye from Its pi'tals and oil from its seeds 
(Cartuamubtinctobius). vcr. kardai, kushantl. 

Sahsb. — T he native Hindu term used to or 
of a European (” Mr. Smith ” would be mentioned 
as ** Smith ^heb,” and his wife ” Smith 
Mem-Saheb,” but in addressing it would be 
” Saheb,” fem. ” Saheba,” without the name) ; 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as ” Bahadur,” but inferior (=ma8ter.) 
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BirnsZADA. — Son of a person of consequence 

Said, Sayid, Sai¥id, sidi, Sykd, Syud.— 
Various forms for a tlfcle adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain. 

Sal. — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
Shorea robusta. 

Saxbar.— A deer, Oiryvs unioolor ; syn 

sarau. 

Sahiti.— A ssociation, Union, Assembly. 
San.— B ombay hemp, Crotalaria junoea. 

Sanad— ( 1) A charter or grant, giving it^ 
name to a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) any kind of deed of grants 

SANGATHAN. — Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know> 
ledge of the art of self-defence among Hindus 
A movement to unify the Hindu Community 
against non-Hindu aggression. The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalman Tanrim** q. v. 

Sangram Samiti — War Council in the present 
Civil Disobedience movement. 

Sannyasi. — A Hindu mendicant. 

Bari. — A long piece of cloth worn by women 

Saranjam — L and held revenue free or on n 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure land for maintaining 
troops. 

Sardar (corrupted to Sirdar) — A leading 
Government olficlal, either civil or military, 
oven a Grand Vizier. Nearly all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and ** Diwan ” 
are like in value and used by both Hindus and 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans only 
are ** Wall," “Sultan," “Amir," “Mir," 
“ Mirza," "Mian," and “Khan.” 

Sarkar. — ( 1) The Government ; (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

Sarsttbah — An officer in charge of a Division 
in the Baroda State corresponding to Com 
missioner of British territories. 

Sati. — S uicide by a widow, especially on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sahukar, Saukar, Sowkar. — ^B anker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc ; money lender. 

Satyagraha — ( lit. Insistence on truth), 

passive resistance. 

Satyagrahi — A passive resister, one who 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. 

S ATTA. — Speculation . 

SAUDAGAR. — ^Merchant. 

Sawai. — A Hindu title implying a slight 
distinction (lit. one-fourth better than others) 
Sawbwa.— A title borne by chiefs in the Shan 
Stotee, Burma. 

Srxal or cotton tree.— A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity od floss, Bokbax halabarioux. 


Serow, sarau. — A goat antelope, Nexor- 
lABDVS BITBALINUB. 

Seth, Sheth. — M erchant, banker. 

Settlement.- ( 1) The preparation of a 
cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue from land ; (2) the local inquiry 
made before Forest Beserves are created; (8) the 
financial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governmente. 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. 

Shahzada — S on of a King. 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Arabic) — A chief. 

Suams-ul-Ulaua. — A Mohammedan title 
denoting** learned." 

Shambhbr-Jang.— “S word of Battle" (a 
title of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

Shanbboo — See Patwari. 

Shastbas. — The religlonB law-books of the 
aindas. 

SUEQADi, seggaree, ShlgrI — A pan on 8 feet 
with live charcoal lu it. 

Sher. — T iger. 

Sher, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much in size in different parts of the country. 
The Hallway seer is about 2 lbs 

Sheth, shethla — A Hindu or Jain merchant. 
SuiAS. — Musalmans who accept AU as the 
lawful Khalif and successor of the prophet and 
deny the Khallfate of the first three Khalifa. 

smaiiRAM— See Tonga 

SmSHAM or sissu. — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree. Dalbergia Sissoo. 

Shkadoha — A nnual Hindu ceremony of 
propitiating the m.ines. 

Shruti — Literally *' heard ", Vedas revealed 
to inspired liishis. 

SHROFF. — Banker. 

Shuddhi. — L iterally purification. A move- 
ment started in Kajputana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to Hinduism of those, like 
the Malakana Baj puts, who, though Mahome- 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices. 

Sidi. — A variation of “ Said.” Generic name 
for negroes domiciled in the Bombay Piesidency 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

SiLLADAB. — A native trooper who fumlghps 
ills own horse and equipment. 

SiNDHiA. — See under “ Gaekwar.” 

SMRiTl. — Unrevealed Laws, os opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas. 

Sola.— A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aeschynomene aspbsa. 

SoNi, Sonar.- G oldsmith. 

SOWAR. — A mounted soldier or constable. 
Sowkar. — ^M erdiant. 

Swadeshi —Lit. Swa^one’s own , deshi -of 
country . There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the " Swa " emphasising the 
preference against everything ** par," foreign. 
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8bi or Shbi. — L it. fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
a person much respected (never addressed 
to him; nearly s'* Esquire'*) : used also of 
divinities. The two forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
8 (that of » in the German StadC), 

Sbijut, Seiyut. — ^M odern Hindu equivalent 
of " Mr." 

Stitpa or tope.— A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or leas hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics. 

SUBAH — (1) A province under Mahomedan 
rule: (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
haroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District; (3) a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAB. — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule ; (2) a native infantry 
officer in the Indian Army; (3) an official in 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
in British territory. 

StJB-DivisiOK.— A portion of a District in 
charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan. — A King. 

SUNNAT. — Traditional law followed by Sunnis 

Sunnis — Musalmans who accept the first 
(our Khalifs as lawful successors of the Prophet. 

SUPABI. — The fruit of the betel palm, Abbca 
OATBOHU 

SUPBRINTBNDENT.— (1) The chief police officer 
In a District ; (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station ; (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAJ, SUET A. —Sun. 

SURTI —Native of Surat, specially used ol 
()erson8 of the dhed caste who work as house 
servants of Europeans, and whose house sfieech 
IS Gujarati. Also called "Lala” or “Lalia." 

SWAMi — ^A Hindu religious ascetic. Also 
applied to Shankaraoharyaa, Mahants of Math, 
etc. 

Stub, sals.— A groom. 

Stbd, Syud — M ore variations of ** Said." 

TABLiQH.— The Mahomedan conversion move- 
ment. 

T ABUT.— See TAZIAH. 

Tahscl. — A revenue sub-dlvislon of a District 
syn. taluka, Bombay; taluka, Madras and 
Mysore ; township, Burma. 

Tahsilbar. — ^T he officer in charge of a tahsll , 
syn. Mamlatdar, Bombay; township officer, 
or myo^k, Burmi^ Mukhtiarkar, Sind ; Yahi- 
vatdar, Baroda. JEDs duties are both executive 
and magisterial. 

Takavx. — L oans made to agriculturists for 
Seed, bullocks, or agricultural imorovements, 
syn. tagai. Also " Tagavi " ( M. “ Tagai ”) 
l.ombay. 

Takli. — S mall distaff for spinning yam 
brought into fashion by Mr. Gandhi. 


Tal. — L ake ; Musical time. 

Talas. — Mahomedan term for divorce. 

Talati. — ^V illage accountant. 

Tala?, or talao.— A lake or tank. 

Talus, taluka. — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar. A revenue 
subdivision of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn. tashll. 

Talukdar. — A landholder with peculiar 
tenures in different parts of India. (1) An 
official in the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar) or Deputy Magistrates and Collectors 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
holder with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat. 

Talpur. — The name of a dynasty in Sind. 

Tamakbu, Tambaku.— Tobacco. 

Tauasha — Entertainment, gala. In sarcastic 
sense, exhibition. 

Tambu. — T ent in the Bombay Presidency. 

Tamtam, tumtum.— A North Indian name for 
a light trap or cart. 

Tank. — I n Southern, Western, and Central 
India, a lake formed by damming up a valley, 
ill Northern India, an excavation holding 
water 

Tanziu. — Literally" organization." A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which alms at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans In India. 

Tapkdab.— S ee Patwaei. 

Tarai. — A moist swampy tract; the term 
dspecially applied to the tract along the foot 
ot the mmalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Northern India the 
Juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tabar, tussore. — Wild silkworms, anthbrara 
paphia; also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti. — B rush woodfence or hurdle. 

Tazia. — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
of Hasan and Husain, carried in procession at the 
Muharram festival ; syn. tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Tbak. — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Tioiona 

QRANDIB. 

Txlkqraphio TRANsyBRS.— See Council bills. 

Thagi, thuggee. — Bnbbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur.— (1) The modem equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriya in some parts of Northern 
India ; (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a bill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Thamin. — T he brow-antlered deer, Burma 
Ckrvub xldi 

Thana. — ^Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 
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TiD or Tie. — L ocust. 

Tika.— ( 1) Ceremonial anointing on the lore 
bead ; (2) vaccination. 

TiKA Saheb — Heir-apparent in several NortL 
Indian States 

Tikam— T he English pickaxe (of which 
** plkass ’* is the common corruption. “ Tikam** 
4s derived in dictionaries from Tikslina— Sharp) 

TiL.—An oilseed, Sesamum indiouh ; also 
known as gingclly in Madras. 

TiLAK — (Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

Tindal, tandel. — A foreman, sabordinate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAl, Teapoy — A table with 8 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 

TiTAE. — ^Partridge. 

TOLA. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga. — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top ; syn. Shiohram. 

Tote — T lie word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates It is 
derived from the JCanarese thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 

TSINN< — Wild cattle found in Burma and to 
the southward, B08 BONDAlOUa * syn. hsalng 
and banteng. 

TUMANPAE. — A Persian word denoting some 
Office. 

Ulema, (Plural of Alim). — Mahomedan learned 
men . 

Umara — T erm implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of “Amir.** 

UUBAB — A wild flg— (FlOTTS QLOMBEATA). 

Umedwar — A hopeful person , one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaining a 
situation; candidate. 

Unit — A term in famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu. — ^H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalmans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial. — A wild sheep in North-Western 
Inlia, OYia vionei. 

Ubid, Udid — A pulse, * black grain * (Pha- 
SBOLUB MUNGO). 

URUB.-~Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at tiie tomb of a saint. 

Ubar. — S oil made barren by saUne efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

Ubtad. — Master teacher, one skilled in any 
art or science. | 

Uthamna.— Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person. Among Parsis, a religious ceremonv 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person. 

Vahivatdar. — Officer in charge of a revenue 
sub-division, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda ; syn. tahsildar. 


Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal). — A 
native doctor practising the Hindu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil.— ( 1) A class of legal practitioners; (2) 
an agent generally. 

Veda. — E evealed sac ed books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. — ^T he philosophy of the Upanishads. 

VlHAEA. — ^A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union.— A n area in which local 
affairs are administered by a small committee. 

I Waaz. — M ahomedan sermon. 

W ADA or W ADI — (1 ) An enclosure with houses 
built round facing a centre yard ; (2) private 
closed land near a village. 

Wakf. — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 
table endowment. 

Wali — L ike " Sardar.** The Governor of 
Ehelat Is so termed, whilst the Chiefs of Kabul 
are both “Wali ** and “ Mir.*’ 

Wao — A step well. 

Watan. — A word of many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who perforins 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community. 

Wazie. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court. 

Wet rate — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writee. — South Indian equivalent of babu, 

Yama. — H indu god of death. 

Yoga. — A system of Hindu philosophy 
Practice cf breath control, etc , said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that It confers 
complete control over bodily functions 

Yunani. — L it Greek ; the system of medicine 
practised by Mabomedans. 

Zabardabt. — L it. ** Upper hand,*’ hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Z ABAEDABTI. — Oppression . 

Zamindae.— A landholder. 

Zamindari.— ( 1) An estate; (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar ; (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana. — O f women. Women’s apartment 
harem. 

Ziarat.— Pilgrimage Zlarat-gah, any shrine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. 

Zkr. — C! ommemorative prayer said at the 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint. 

ZiLA.— A District. 

ZOB-TALABT.— Tribute paid to Junagadb 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar States. 

ZuLM, ZULUM. — ^Tyranny, Oppression 
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Next to the complexion of the people, vhicb 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
tion in India is drawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration. In its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with eTen so much if the police al- 
lowed him to. The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles. Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts ot 
civiUsation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye. Children, either absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist in 
front, may be seen in the streets in the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
Ihe child Krishna, with all the jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 

Dress. — 'The next stage In the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the endo are left loose in front In 
the greater part ot India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end Is gathered up In folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Roman toga Under this garment 
is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves : the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow. Before Europeans Introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt, in which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress. More than seventy shapes of caps, I 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, in Burma and in Madriu i 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
domes and truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded biims, i 
projecting brims: long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, I 
Ingenuity culminating perhaps in the ** parrot’s a 
beak ” of the Maratha turban — all these fashions ' 
have been evolved by different communities t 
and in different places, so that a trained eye t 
can tell from the head-covering whether the t 
wearer is a Hindu, Mabomedau or parsl, and i 
whether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, t 
\hiiiedabad or Bhavnagar. S 

Fashion Variations. — Fashions often vary 
vith climate and occupation. The Bombay < 
isherman may wear a short coat and a cap, i 
•md may carry a watch in his pocket : yet, as t 


he must work for long hours in water, be would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from bis waist in front. The Patban 
of the cold north-west affects loose baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stature 
and covers his ears with Its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work In the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes} 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsls. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs The majority of the 
people do not use shoes: those who can afford 
them wear sandals, slippers aurl shoes, and a few 
cover their feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dross of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
, round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn In and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice : on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many Mussalman 
ladles wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosha 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Nforthem India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair is daily oiled, combed, 
paited in the middle of ihe head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in imitation of certain ascetics, or 
moQk« and nuns Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head in front, over 
the teiij^pies, and near the D<^ck, and grow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Balragls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coll the uncombed hair of 
the bead into a crest, in tiritation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society, 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nose, 
the neck, the arms, wrists. Angers the waist 
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ontU motherhood is attained, and by some 
even later— and the toes. Children wear 
aoklete. Bach oommunitv affects its peculiar 
ornaments, thonoh imitation Is not nnoommon. 
SerMts with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotos, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the moat popolar object of representation is 
gold or sttrer. 

Catte Marks.*— Caste marks constitute a 
Bkode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
espedally of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or Joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fasb^days. It may be red, 
or yeltowish as when it is made with ground 
sandalwood j^te. The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertieal line across the spot, and as 
Lakshmi Is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaoorste mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without It, 
and represents Vishnu's foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horisontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Valshnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu's conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also similarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwood paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially in the hot season. Beads of 
Tnlsi or sacred Basil, and berries of Hudraksba 
ttaeoearjnu ganUrut. strung together are worn 
round their necks Valshnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Bingayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Linga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagls, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. Bellgious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimea carry peacock's 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horlsontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon. 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
they may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same o(Mor for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is averted 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtwed for the purpose in former times. 
In many other cases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sikh Akali is fond of blue, the Sanyasi 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason ean 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva.*— India Is a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of woruiippers. 
He has three eyes, one in his forehead, a moon's 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the top of 
the coll a woman's faoe representing the river 
Qanges. His abode is the- Mount Kailas in the 
Hlmalavas, from which the river takes its 


1 source. Bound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, espedally a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
oise. He sits on a tiger's skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and bis son 
Ganesha sit on his thighs. An esoteric mean- 
ing Is attached to every part of his physical 
personality. The three e^es denote an insight 
into the past, present and future : the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote months, 
years and cydes, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. He is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which represents 
creative energy. 

Ganpatl — Ganesh or Ganpatl, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by ail sects throughout India. 
Bvery undertaking is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons in his bands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He Is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parte of his body 
are also esoterioally explained. His vehideis 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of ail female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kalighat or Calcutta, is one of her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black: a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth: besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses tn her hands, and round her 
neck are skulls, Bombay also takes its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevl. Gourl, to whom 
offerings are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival is benign. On the other hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
“ mothers." 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshmi, shampooing his legs. 
From his navel issues a lotus, on which is seatod 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the heads 
of his enemies are severed. Bound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining Jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, he incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Bama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Bama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his hands He is always a> 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brcthei 
Lakshmana. and at his feet, or standing before 
him with Joined bands, Is Hanuman, the monkey 
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ohleftain, who assisted him in his expedition 
against Bavana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally re- 
presented as playing on a fiute, with which he 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterically 
explained to mean his devotees. 

Brahma is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovered in all India. 

Minor Deities —The minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified heroes and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enjoy a local reputa- 
tion. are unteown to sacred literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes. Some 
of them, though not mjntloned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 

The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some oi the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity Is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists. So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartha as if he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 

Images — Besides Invisible powers and dei- 
fied persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects. This 
veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu: the swan of Brahma: the 
peacock of Saraswati : Ilanuman, the monkey 
of Kama : one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
other makes Vishnu’s bed: elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Xndra’s ^Fehicle : the goddess 
Durga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
Incarnations was partly man and partly lion. 
The cow is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and be 
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treats her as bis mother. So did the Bishi of 
oid, who often subsisted on milk and fruits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. Tbe snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which tbe Image of a serpent Is carved, may be 
seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plants worshipped are the 
Sacred Fig or Plpal, the Banyan, the Sac^ 
Basil, the Bllva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are In one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly bodies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Kishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship. — Without going Into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
how a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, decorated 
with flowers : food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his bead, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : Jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale. Idols are carried In public procession in 
palanquins or cars. The lower olanscs sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

Domestic Life — Of the dally domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession. In 
the former ho may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride is decorated : the latter may shock him 
for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
a few pieces of bamboo lashed together * a thin 
cloth is thrown over it and the body is tied to 
the frame. The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Christian coffin. 
Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp. 
The higher castes cremate the dead : others 
bury them. Burial is also the custom of the 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead In 
Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
V material object, colour, or quality, an animal, ; 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated ! 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long | 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives , 
among the higher classes as well. Appa Saheb, 
Anna Eao, Babajl, Bapu Lai, Bhal Shankar, ; 
Tataoharya, Jljibhai, are names of this de- , 
bcription, with honorific titles added. It is ' 
possible that In early society the belief In the i 
re-blrth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to ! 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural ' 
than to call a man white, black, or red : gold 
or sliver : gem, diamond, suby, pearl, or merely 


a stone: small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics. Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna . Krishna black: 
Bhlma terrible : Nakula a mongoose . Shunaks 
a dog : Shuka a parrot . Shringa a horn. Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hira 
IS a diamond : Eatna or Batan a Jewel : Sonu 
or Chinna gold : Veil! or Belli, In the Dra^idian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the days of the week on 
which they were bom, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned. When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new stage ot civilisation. It 
is doubtful whether the Anlmists ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil is to invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings the reason seems to be that they were 
orlainally human. 

Hi^h-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, 00 the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a dei^ is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque. Shiva is happy Vishnu is 
a pervader . Govinda Is the cowherd Krishna : 
Keshava has fine hair * Kama is a dehghter : 
Lakshmana is lucky . Naiayana produced the , 
first living being on the primeval waters * i 
Qanesha Is the Loid of Shiva’s hosts Dinakara 
is the luminary that makes the day * Subrah- I 
manya is a brother of Ganesha. Slta is a I 
furrow : Savitri a ray of light Tara a star : 
Kadha nrosperlty: Kukmini is she of golden > 
ornaments : Bhama of the giowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- ' 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn , 
upon and paraphrased in naming one’s chifdrcn ; i 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded ' 
as it is large. When a mother loses several I 
children, she begins to suspect that soroe evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order j 
to make her otl-sprliig unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly nami^, 
such as Kure, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatl, Ganga, Bhagirathi, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, Just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Mann counsels young 
men not to choobc a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river is an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability. But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom if a child is born on a Monday, 
Its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palatal, on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names— When a person rises in 
Importance, he adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma miglit be added to a 
Brahman's name, Varma to a Kshatriya's, 
Ouota to a Vaishvas, and Dasa to a Shudra's. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave , 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot ! 
disdain to call himself the servant of some ' 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous < 
poet, was a Shudra, Eamadas, the famous 
guru of Shlvajl, was a Braiimin. The Valsh- 
navas have made tliie fashion of calling one- ' 
sell u servant ot some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Alyar or Alyangar to their names. Shastri, 


Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhop^hyaya, changed In Bengal into 
I Mukerjl, are among the titles Indicative of the 
{ Brahmanlcal profeadon of studjrlng and teacb- 
! mg the saored Ixmls. Among warlike classes, 
like the Kajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become me re popular than the ancient 
varma. The Sindli Mai, as in Qidumai, 

! mcaos brave and has the same force Baja 
changed into Baya, Eao and Ral was a poli- 
I tical title, and is not confined to anv caste. 
The Bengali famitv names like Bose and Ghoee, 
Dutt and Mitra, Sen and Guba, enable one 
I to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
, the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 

I Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India Mudalivar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Bam, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Norihern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Bamjl or Jamshcdjl, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Tc-lugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodhi, Pandit, Baja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names.— Family names some- 
times denote a profession * in some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chitnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held In former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
seller, another a cane-seiler, and a third a 
liquor-seller To Insert the father’s name 
between one's personal and the family name is 
a common practice In Western India. It Is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the entfix ‘kxr’ or 'wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chlplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
I w'lthout these affixes we may have Bhavnagrls, 

1 Mal.dmris and Bilimonas, as among l^arsis. 

, Thus Vasiidcv Pandiirang C’hiplnnkar would be 
1 a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s name Pt.mluraiig, and family name 
derived from the village of Ohiplun, is Chip- 
! lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
j of Mnsalman names follows the same lines 
' as Hindu names But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
names and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Qhulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi ana 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently indicate a profession or a place, at 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. Batli- 
waliah. Ready money, Contractor, Saklatwallab, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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In India than has never been so marked a slon of the thirteenth century. At old Delhi are 
separation between what are now known as fine examples in the Kutnb Mosque and Alinar. 
the Fine Arts, and those apnlied to industry The characteristics of the style are severity 
as was tiie case in Europe during the nineteenth of outline, which is sometimes combined >)vitn 
century. As, however. Industrial art forms elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
the subject of a special article in this book, employment of Hindu craftsmen. The mosques 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 


Architecture, Sculpture and PalntinR 
Historical ^The dejrree of proficiency at- 
tained in art by Indians prior to B. C. 250, can 
only be conjectured by their advancement 
in literature ; and by the indirect evidences 
of indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date than B C, 250 do not exist. The chief 
historic schools of architecture are as follows* — 
Name. Dates. Locality of the best 
Examples. 

Buddhist ,.BC.250— Ellora, A)anta,Kali, 
A.D 750. Sanchi. 

Jalna .. ..A.D 1000 — Ellora. Mount Abu, 

1300. Palitana. 

Brahminical. .A D. 530 to Ellora, Elcphanta, 
the present Orissa, Bhuvanes- 
dav. war, Dharwar. 

Chalukyan .A D 1000 — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. Ballur 

Dravidian .A.D 1350 — Ellora, Tanjorc, Ma- 

1750 dura. Tinnevelly. 

Pathan ,.A.l).l200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 
1660. pore 

Jndo- Saracenic A.D 1620 — Lahore, Delhi Agra, 
1760. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
by the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
in Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former; and the rails and 
gates surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden stnic- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars with richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most highly developed form in the Dllwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint ; a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images The characteristic of the style 
Is grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
great elaboration and detaU. Constructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Brahminical, Ohalukyan and Dravidian 
styles differ little in essential plan, all having a 
shrine for the god, preceded by pillared por- 
ches The outer forms vary. The northern 
Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horixontn] 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a centra) 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chaluk^an 
style is affected by its northern and southern 
neiehboim. takinc features from each without 
losing Its own special characteristics of wtilch 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature. Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan in%a- 


influence ; but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu Indo-Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, Jchanglr and Shah Jahan. It eclipsed 
In richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Taj Mahal at Agra 
The buildings erected during the Adil Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit H certain Turkish influence especially 
In the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lacking the attraction of precious 
materials In their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are hold in higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and fine proportions. 
The era of great civil architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
' palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Pattehpore-Slkri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 
princes at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
India The application of great architectural 
treatment, unequalled In extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Gliauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers The most notable 
constnictlonal contnbution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the Introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

Sculpture — ^The use of sculpture and paint- 
ing in Isolated works of art was practically 
non-existent in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Egypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo 
typed forms to which It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
exceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
and dignity of their mass and outline ; but lor 
exuberance of imagination, industrious elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
■ipeclmens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
and Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Aianta 
and Klephanta. The great Trimiirthi In 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expressive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement: 
the fine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass ; and an overpowering ingenuity 
In intricate design. Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
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more severe Arabian school, Is very 
restrained as compared with that of the 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometric ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their ! 
borders. The representation of human or | 
animal figures is rarely to be met with. Sculp- i 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept \ 
very low ; and is mainly confined to the decora- , 
tlon of mouldings, architraves, lintels, or the . 
bands of ornament which relieve laige exterior i 
wali spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have ' 
been employed and are more satisfactory ; but I 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated windows are 
striking examples of a happy combination of the 
two styles and Fattchpore Sikri is a magnificent 
example of the mixed style of Akbar. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the caye temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and in Ceylon These remarkable works 
were produced at intervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era. They exhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the best Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed. The 
Ajanta Ca\es remained hidden in the Deccan 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until 
accidentally discovered in 1816 They are 
ainted in a species of tempora ; and when first 
rought to light were well preserved but they 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the au tborities. The Nizam ’s Govern- 
ment have in recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the preservatien and studv of these mural 
paintings. The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by the Moghul Emperor Akbar; and the 
establishment of the indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of bis successors, Jehangir and Shah Jahan. 
Unlike the works of the Aj.uita painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 
were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character , this phase of 
development being closely allied to the ort 
of the caligraphlst. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, fine decorative feeling, and extraordinary 
delicacy and finish in the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu oil-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the Bajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aeswetlo qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
tiers ; but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 


the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
in character, were not intended for exhibi- 
tion upon the walls of rooms, according to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript books, 
were preserved in portfolios. It is very signi- 
ficant that up to the best period of Mo^ul 
painting, the reign of Jehangir, European ideas 
in art, pictures, and prints were extensively 
patronised by the Emperor. This broad eclec- 
ticism of the Moghuls is in marked contrast to 
tl)e opinions of Mr Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely criticised the facilities 
of advanced training in Indian art schools 
which Bombay in particular lias adopted with 
marked success. 

Modern Painting —As the reign of 6hab 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Anrangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline. 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab- 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor ; to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed by the oontinuons wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his mle ; and partly to the 
fact of the school of Moghul painting becoming 
stereotyped In its practice. Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by the great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors. The indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools In remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age, Instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power In 1767, very little vitality survived in 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the '* Company " was too fully occupied In 
fighting for its existence, extending Its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to be able to give much 
attention to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of introducing western an 
into the oountr}\ Greek and Its derivative style 
of architecture were adopted for public and 
private buildings in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of 
indigenous pattern. The practical result was 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and conoeming which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy. As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sonlpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England , and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which decorated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England. 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a voluntary nature was done by Arcb»- 
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oloiilstB, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Grown in 18fi9. In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross commer- 
cialism and artistic degradation ; but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout En^nd wore imitated in a timid 
and tentative manner in India, and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. Tlie work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to else- 
where; and as several of them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch Of the subject it is sufficient to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cal. 
cotta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field ; for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design It 
possesses a special school of architecture ; and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instnic- 
tion is given in the applied arts It is 
in the priUcipies underlying the instniction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the end they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
India by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Prmcipal of the Calcutta School, 
(he left India in 1907) banished from 
within its walls every vestige of European 
art, and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in its old forms, is not dead, but 
merely sleeping or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
150 years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability ; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Bajput schools 
of painting. He was fortunate in finding 
a willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
in Mr. Abioandraoath Tagore, an artist of 
imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 
devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired 1^ Mr. Havell's precepts 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta School of paint- 
ing. In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Ra)put artists, whom they took 
as their models ; and these early examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them. They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional lines, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. Interesting as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fulfilled by the Calcutta school. The painters 
themselves have never reached the hi^ tech- 


nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Bajput schools, 

I and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
I to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
' of western influence, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a backwater of Japanese conventions 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support it was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India. 

Bombay School of Art.— The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in modern India 
taken by its successive Principals Messrs. Lock- 
wood Kipling, Grlffitlis, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, wan on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr. Havdl. In general the view this School of 
Art has taken Is that with European literature 
dominating the Bvstem under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial, industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modem 
artl<^ts ill India to work on purely archaie 
models, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the artists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the mediseval painters ; tliat with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of Inferior quality illustrat- 
ing every educational text book, and sold In the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of I'uiro- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is neces- 
sary for a school of art to possess the best 
examples of ornament applicable to the great 
historic styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence. There are certain basic principles com- 
mon to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science ji 
colour harmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums, 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector of Drawing to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools. A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
was abolished in 1926. Mr. Burns retired in 
1918 and was succeeded in 1919 by the 
present Director, Mr.W E Gladstone Solomon, 
K.I H , B,.B.C. 

Mr Solomon entiiely reorganised the foiirscs 
of study The Life Classes which were organised 
at the end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent Judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art. 
But proficiency in teclmique forms only one side 
of the present system of training ; for even In 
Europe, too much of the study from Life Is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct Is inherent, and 
where the possibilities of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class Is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Painting was inaugurated in the Bombay 
School of Art on a basis uf scholarships 
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under the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations lor many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
celling and panels of a specially constructed 
Indian Boom which was exhibited at Wembley 
in 1924, and foiuid a piiroh.i'^er in Lngland 
A great deal of controversy, which has 
been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India ; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained th( 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase In the number of its students (who 
now number about 600 in all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took itt 
present line It is significant that the wide* 
spread revival of public interest in Art in West- 
ern India has synchronised with these activities 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir I^slie Wll* 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artists in 1027 for the 
decoration of wall spaces In the new 
buildings at New Delhi The result of the 
Competition wiis notified in October 1928, 
when live arti‘*ts of Bombay, and the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to puint Mural Dccorationa in the 
new becretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undeitook the decoration of ('onimittee Boom 
“A” (in the North Block) and the painting**, 
which were executed in oils on <anvas, were 
finished, and successfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middh of Septembei 
1929 These decorations were original compo- 
sitions of life size figures, 8^ mimhslng the main 
periods of Indi.m Art, and the different branche** 
of the Fine anil Ajiplied Arts. In April 1929, 
the Go\ernment of Bombay con\erted the 
Bombay School into a Department inilependent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W E Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director, In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
reuei\ ed by the art critics and the Press Her 
Majesty tlie Queen Empress graciously patro 
nised the exhibition and selected seAeral of the 
paintings displayed 

Wlulc the B()inba> School was engaged upon 
the work of mural decoration at New Delhi in 
1928-1920, whidils refened to al>o\e, a publk 
competition for the selection of four Indian 
artists to pioceed to England was announced bv 
the Go\erunieiit of India The successful 
candidates weie to stndv for a year at the Ko^al 
(’ollege of Art, South Kensington , after which 
they were to be emploved on the mural decor- 
ation of the interior of India House, Aldwych 
The Bombay School was unable to compete, 
owing to its preoeenpatlon with the New Delhi 
decoraHons , and foui artists from Bengal were 
selected by a Committee apiwinted bv the 
Government of India, whicii, tlioiigh it mciudeti 
two representatives from Itoiiihay (who were 
not artists) has been criticised on the ground 
that several of the Bengal representatives W'ere 
professional aitists, that the Bombay Schoors 


inability to take part was not brought to the 
notice of the Committee, and that therefore the 
result of the competition could not be repre- 
sentative of all the Indian Provinces The four 
elected artists finished the decorative work 
which they had been engaged to execute at India 
House and returned to India in 1932. But in 
1933 two of them were re-engaged to decorate 
the entrance hall of the building, in con- 
sequence of this considerable controversy has 
aribcn on the wliole subject of the India House 
mural paintings and their claim to be repre- 
sentative of India as a wdioie This #*pl8ode has 
tin own into stronger relief the differences on the 
subject of art in India between the Western and 
Eastern districts of the country , a noticeable 
diminution of the exelusionists' art propaganda, 
and a tcndenc j towards aligning art in Bengal 
with the position which Bombay has occupied in 
this matter for the 1.-st two generations, is one 
of the salient symptoms of the present situation 
(193'>) Anotlier cause of public controversy, 
which w'as nioie loc al in character, had occurred 
near the end of 1932, when the Bombay Reor- 
ganisation Committee whic h had been appointed 
by the B)mbiiy Ooveinmcmt for purposes of 
retrenchment, advocated thc' closing down of the 
Bombay 8c*hool of Art, the aiiolitinn of its 
buildings and the utilisation of thc coinimund of 
tlic school tor a hospital The Architectural 
School was to ho luovc'cl clsc^where These 
draconian recommendations created a great 
deal c)t imhlie dissatislactioii, which expressed 
itself in puidic agitation, processions and a 
♦ rowcic'cl meeting of pi()tc‘st After full exami- 
nation of this ^e\ 0 (l question, the Governor of 
Bombay, Sir Frederick Sykes, who had taken keen 
Intel c‘8t cluiing liis administration, in the welfare 
the School, personally announced in a speech 
dcdivercd at the School of Art on November 24, 
103.1, that the institution was to be maintained 
upon its ])i(‘sc>nt basis Since the siitlsfa('1or> 
settlement of the questum an important event 
dc*scr\eR to he recoided 'I'he India Society of 
famdon oiganisc*cl an Exhiiiltion ot Modern 
Imlinn Art m lauidon which wms openc‘d bv 
11 11 the Ducht'ssoi Voikaithe New Bvirllngion 
Galleiic's on Decemboi 10, 1034 Thc most 

instinctive fcNitiirc of this Exhibition was that 
thcieprc'sentation of India wms scciiiecl by means 
of Regional (^imiTiitti'ei. which collected pictures 
and sculptures Horn their owui districts Thii« 
the rcs])ecTive sc'ctions of the Exhibition devoted 
to Bombay and Bengal were compared, and the 
woik fiom Mestein India received a most 
la vourable well Dine Irom most of the prominent 
art critics and journals in England, The 
Regional Committee of Bombay under the 
patronage of Lord Bra bourne, the Governoi, 
and the Chaiimansliip ot Sir Phiroze Sethiia^and 
with Mr Kanaiyalal Vakil as its Hon Serretar>, 
liad selected a varied and tairlv representative 
collec'tion of iwiintings, sculpture, and architec- 
tural diawlngs At the recpiest of this Committee, 
the GoveinincMit of homlmN deputed Mr Glad- 
stone Solomon to super\lse, arrange, and cata- 
logue the Bomhav exhibits in London Thc whole 
entcTpnse was a successful demonstration of the 
aims and ideals of the Bombav School of Paint 
mg, and sum' this Exhhntum thc long-standing 
controversy as to the Boinliav methcids of art 
tiaining has completely collapsed though it is 
hardly to he expected that it will not occasionally 
reassert itselt in sporadic outbursts hereafter 
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The architecture of India has proceeded on } 
lines of its own, and its monuments are unique i 
among those of the nations of the world. An | 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part ; 
of the people towards religious fer^'our of the j 
contemplanve rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these arej 
a few of the factors that contributed to making ' 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it I 
both variety and glamour. Indian architcc- j 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will bo written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art Is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has not as yet developed to its full extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
is that which will find most ready acceptance I 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the | 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, j 
and it is Boniotimes held that he was a man I 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide , 
and eclectic, to admit of sut&clent depth of 
insight in this particular direction. Fergus 
son’s classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been geuerallv ac- 
cepted hitherto. He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date | 
than two and a half centuries before the Ctirist- 
ian era, and that ** India owes the introduc- ' 
tion of the use of stone for architectural pur- j 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state j 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B.C. i 
27* to 286.» 

Buddhist Work. { 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is | 

then the Buddhist, of which the great tope i 
at Sanchi with its famous iNorthem gateway j 
IS perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas-i 

teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist l 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready I 
access to the general student are to be found l 
in the Ghaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli,| 
Ajanta, Nasik, Ellora, and Eanheri A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as ; 

Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed in the details. The ^ 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears' 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly In the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this It has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of Its best to European influence, an 
assumption that is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next In 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the Dllwars 
temples near Mount Abo, and the unique 
“ Tower of Victory '* at Cblttore. 


Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidlan style Is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteristic work of 
the Madras Presidency and tha South of India. 
It is seen in many rock-out tomp'es as at Eilora, 
where the remarkable Kylas ’• is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to its exterior. 
It is, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet in length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, ac undertaking of vast and, to our 
modern ideas, unprofitable industry. The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vljayanagar, Ac , and 
tlie palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difflcultv In following 
FerguHson’s two next divisions of classification, 
the “ Chalukyan ’* of South-central India, 
and the Northern oi Indo-Aryan style.*' 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
“ Hindu *' — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study . — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Uindrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, Ac. The palace of the Hindu Raja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India. So also 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Ureba, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnlc. 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the *' Indo-Saracenic *' which deve- 
loped after the Mahomodan conquest. Under 
the new Influences now brought to bear on it 
the architecture of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, not entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship— 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent# 
stions of animate objects in the adornment 
of the biiildlnffs. and led to the dovelonment 
of other decorative forms. Great liigennity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
oeauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the sestbetic and symbolic Interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 
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Foreign Influence* variations from the influences brought to bear 

There would appear to be a conflict between upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
archeeoiogists as to the extent of the effect on it was applied. 

Indian art produced by foreign influence under Agra and Delhi, 

the Mahomedans. The extreme view on the one Agra and l^Thl may be regarded as the 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having principal centres of the Indo-Saraconic style — 
been due to foreign importation. The Oan* the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, tor 
dharan sculptures with their Qreek tendency, Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Sikri, 
the development of new forms and modes of his tomb at Secundra, the Moti Musjid and 
treatment to which allusion has been made, palace buildings at the Agra fort. At Delhi 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- we have the great Jumma Musjid, the Fort, 
medan buildings of India and those of North the tombs of Humayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
Africa and Europe, the introduction of the and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences centres may be mentioned, because in each 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans there appeared certain strongly marked Indi- 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of viduaiitics that diflerentiated the varieties 
the theory. On the other hand those of the of the style there found from the variety seen 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
due to the prevailing European preconception that to the other. Those are Ahmedabad in 
that all light and leading must come by way Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
of Europe, and the best things in art by way the Bombay Presidency, 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- Abmedabad* 

ture, instead of being the best, is the worst At Ahmedabad with its neighbours Slrkhej 
In India even because of Its Greek tincture, and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
They And in the truly Indigenous work beau* tvre from tbe old('r Hindu forms, a tendency to 
ties and significances not to be seen in the adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
Greco-Bactilan sculptures, and point to those have recourse to the arch, while the dome 
of Borobuder In Java, the woik of Buddhist though constantly employed, was there never 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved develo])cd to Its full ext^mt as elsewhere, or 
by reason of an immunity from destructive carried to its logical structural conclusion. The 
influences given by the insular position, as AhmedaDad work is probaoly most famous for 
showing the best examples of the art extant, the extraordinary beauty of its stone **jali” — 
It is probable that a just estimate of the merits oi pierced lattice-work, as in the palm tree 
of the controversy, with respect to sculpture windows of the Sidl Sayyid MusJId, * 
at any rate, cannot bo formed till time has Bijapur. 

obliterated some of the differences of taste The characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
that exist between East and West. of the style are equally striking. They are 

To the adherents of the newer school the perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
undisputed similarities between lodo-Mabo- those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
between Indian and Western Mahomedan degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
work, espeoially in the light of the dls*oimt- well-known Qol Gumbaz ” — is cited as shew- 
larltles between the latter. They admit tbe ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
changes produced by tbe advent of Islam in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
but eontrad that tbe art, though modified, excepting the Pantheon. The lintel also was 

S et remained in its essence what it hod always here practically discarded in favour of the arch, 
een, mdlgeoous Indian. The minaret, the The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
dome, tbe arcb, they contended, though deve- quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were vet; tion that Is unequalled elsewhere In India 
so far as their detailed treatment and crafts- though in richness and delicacy it does not 
manshlp are concerned, rendered in a manner attempt to rival the work of the further North, 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually In tbU we recognize among other influences 
regarded as the loader of the former school that of the prevailing material, tbe bard an- 
while the latter and comparatively recent eom promising Dekban basalt. In a similar 
school has at present found an eager champion manner the cbaracteristics of the Ahmedabad 
in Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on tbe subject work with its greater richness of omamenta* 
are recommended for study side by side with tion a' e bound up with tbe nature of tbe Gujarat 
those of the former writer. Mi. Havell prac freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
tlcally discards Fergusson’s racial method of choice of materials available — tbe local red 
classification into styles in favour of a chrono- and wbtle saudstones, combined with access 
logical review of what he regards to a greater to marble and other more costly materials— 
extent than did his famous precursor as being was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of easily recognizable characteristics of the archl- 
architectural expression, though subject to tecture of these centres. 

11. MODERN. 

The modem arcbitcctutal work of India Western ideas and methods have most strongly 
divides Itself sharply into two classes. There spread their influence, chiefly. In the case of 
is first that of the indigenous Indian ** Master- architecture, through the m^ium of the De- 
builder** to be found chiefly in the Native partment of Public Works. The work of that 
States, particularly those in Bajputmia department has been much animadverted 
Second there Is that of British India, or of upon as being all that building should not be, 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever but, considering It has been produced by men 
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of whom it was admittedly not the fMiuTf and 
who were necesBarlly contending with lack of 
expert training on. the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can sliew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted into the service 
of Government as the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in I^rd Ourzon’s Viceroyaity. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the influence 
of these men* such of the reproacli against 
the buildmg of the British in India as was just 
snd was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be remoyed. If 
this is so as to Government work progress should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life. Already in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence is 
beginning to be felt. He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a recognition of his 
value, both in a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise. ' 

To the work of the indigenous '•master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
bt'en drawn with some in8i3tcnce, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising m(*ana for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
ot "living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western Ideals and fashions. I'he matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India's new capital at Delhi. It was urged 
that this project should be utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India's expense The advocate's of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the "indigenous Indian" school 
of archaiologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a coiiHiderabU 
follov^ng not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services. Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archamlogy and art, have pointed to the 
" death ” of all the arts of the past in other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to institute what they have termed 
"another futile revival” I The British in India, 
they contend, should do as did the ancient 
Homans in every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot As those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Rome, so 
•should we set our seal of conquest permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This is the view which, as we have 
indicated, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construetjop 


of the principal buildings in the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly influenced by either past 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned The building of J!Iew 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict. The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received tlje commendation of many. Tiie 
cream domes set on tali bases, rise from 
the centie of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte's work in Rome, or the Pantheon, or 
Wren's dome of St. Paul's Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways , the rows of comparatively small windows, 
some fllled with pierced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
Secretariats were meant no doubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to the " piece de resistance” 
of the architectural composition, the Viceroy's 
House. Standing where it docs, this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the v isitor, while its massive end bays, 
with stepped entablature capped by saucerert 
rountains are said to give tlie architectural eve a 
feeling of safety against spreading This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator's gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalled 
dome to the sohrl projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George V and Queen Mary, 
which complete the composition Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the "glaring 
disunity ” in Moghul buildings when the white 
luminous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone , for here, the two sandstones, red and 
cream are blended and co-ordinated. With 
regard to the Interior decorations of New Delhi, 
strenuous efforts were made by those who 
believed in the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required in the 
new buildings. After a great deal of public 
agitation on this subject in Bombay some com 
mlsBions of this kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
public competition. But In spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintings, and the 
proof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
rapacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been aecomplislied in the matter since the 
end of 1929. 

The controversy of ISast and West, however 
vital to the Interests of the country s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cussed here Its chief claim on our attention 
lies ill the fact that it affords an added inU^rcst 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought In the modem briio- 
mgs of British India as well as examples ot the 
" master builders ” work in nearly every native 
town and bazaar I’he town of Lashkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited as peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street architecture, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc., this class of worK may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
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The ancient industrial arte ot India formed 
two diatlnot groups. The first included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual ; military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories : and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
stylo of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were Incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
tiie range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Kxamples of work in botli groups arc so uumer- 
eus, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within the limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
tlie Indian craftsman’s skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textiles 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon the principal Indian 
styles are necessary The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan The former may 
be termed Indigenous, dating as it docs from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian stvle, which was brought 
Into India In the fourteenth century, and has 
since de veiled features cssoutiallv Indian in 
character. The art of both Ilindus and Maho- 
inodans is based upon religion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown In tlio dilferent motifs 
used for their omamimt In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purtKises , but In that of the Mahorae- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. Ttie keynote of Hindu work is 
exuberance, imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
ing In their employment of ornament , the 
Mahoraedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic styles in 
Europe, in both styles tlie fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvoUous, and 
the craftsmanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to many foreign influences, 
but the artistic instincts of the people have 
proved so conservative that, whether these 
alien ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character. Becognitiou 
ot this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 
present time will eventnally rob Indian art of 
its Batipnai cbaracter. 


Stone Work. — Garved stone work is the 
jmincipal form of decoration employed in 
Hindu temples In variety and scope it range , 
from the massive figures in the Buddhist ano 
Brahminical Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abn. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Koman and 
Medisoval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in Its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material. The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even In 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason. 
The earlier wooden examples from which the 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long hince disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical ; 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour rather than 
refinement In the carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail The industry displayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
the Hindu craftsmen In carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing ; while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened bv the simplicity of the 
rest of the building. The invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, Inlay, and other ornamental 
details appears to be inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering in panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahoraedans to attain the same 
end used precious materials ; veneering the sur- 
faces of their buildings with polished marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian origin, it proved 
to he one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and many wonderful exam- 
pleii of their skill in the form of book rests, tal^ 
les» thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of profleienoy 
they attained. The treatment of preoiouf 
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stones by Indian Jewellen may here be referred | 
to. Sir Oeor(;e Bird wood states that ** the In- I 
dian jeweller thinks of produ< ing the sumptu- 1 
oub, imping effect of dascling variety of rich j 
and brilliant colours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems.** This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and plerc- . 
ing But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken ' 
to Europe to be cut, many of the finest jewels ; 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes. Sir G. Watt has divided Indian 
stone work info three great stages or types, viz 
(1) from the excavation of Cave Temples and 
the construction of Buddhist topes , (2) tlic 
builrllng of Hindu Chalakvanand Jain Temples , ' 
(3) the Pathan and Moghul Mostpies, tombs 
and palaces It is interesting to note that the , 
Schools of Art in India have given atUntloii to 
this industry Eor instance the lioinbaj School 
of Art has to its credit a number of public 
buildings adorned by means of its student 
stone-cutters 

Wood Work. — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
great part in the constniction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India ; and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by lire and the 
sword It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displayed by 
the copies in atone which have been preserved 
Few if any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to be found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to be seen 
in towns and cities tliroughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Naslk, and other I 
parts of Western India are notable for their , 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural , 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety. Of furniture, as the ' 
term is now understood, few examples were 
In use in India before Europeans introduced 
their own fashions. These were confined to 
small tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory j 
and metal ; while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, where close grained 
sandalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
enriched with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated i 
with the carving of ivory. Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 
perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to wood work. Teak, stiisham, deodhar, sandal- 
wood, ebony, walnut, jun, nim and Madras red 
wood are among ihe chief woods used in India 
for ornamental work. 


Metal Work — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metal working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India. Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
tor domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Hindus. The shapes of many of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
in the country. They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
diapes are those which grow naturally from the 
vorking of the material with the simplest 
implements In the technical treatment or 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing. In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface. It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship is the production of a perfect article witti- 
out any decoration The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
I surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
I one which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the stnictural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India is rarely to be met with 
Much of the excessiye and often inappropriate 
omaraenration of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its applie^ition os much to the necessitv' 
of hiding defective construction as It did to 
any purely decorative purpose For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
practice which naturally made for massIvcncHs 
These solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque , and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
bands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum tota of man's 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these picc(>s — a note not present 
in the craft work of other countries. In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an in- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
I than any other. 

Textiles.-*The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal ; but none has ever 
I matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
I wool, or excelled them in the weaving of silken 
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fabrics. Some of tbe products of the looms 
of Bengal are marvels of technical skill and 
perfect taste, while the plum bloom quality 
of the old Cashmere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being essentially a process of repeti- 
tion, was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought power 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no maohiiie^made fabrics have ever equalled 
the finest haadwork of the weavers of India. 
Many of the most beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed by the com- 
petition of the power loom. In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
BO pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries deservedly held a 
high place In the estimation of Western nations, 
whose craftsmen leamt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic taste they 
display. Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made in Europe in the middle ages has been 
produced in India The nearest approach 
to these is In carpets and mgs. This art was 
introduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in equalling the finest 
work of their instmetors either in colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions.— In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed 
only a general Indication of its more striking 
characteristics has been possible. A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of say one of them, and would leave many other 
minor arts to be considered. All these branches 
of art came into existence, were develop- 
ed and iiourished in India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly different from 
those of the present day. Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
hand labour. The processes involved had not 
been discovered by scientific Inquiry, such as 
is now understood by the phrase but were the 
outcome of generations of slowly built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu- 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last century. 

The invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to Industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modern industrial 
art. Not only on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of those changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modem one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted. Tbe capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman ; the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop ; specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans ; tbe 
function of idie designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve tbe whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a machine-minder. It took 
about one hundred years of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fullv to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions; and 
during tbe greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the difficulties of transport, con- 
tinued its Immemorial practice. Fifty yean 
ago this protective barrier was removed bv the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since l^n struggling to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before. With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of intense competition, 
observers interested in Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration. The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen ; to tbe gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
patronage of the nilers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra During the 
same period, an even greater degradation In 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe. 
This was due to entirely different causes namely, 
to the Introduction of machinery. Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy prodiic- 
tion, mechanical accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of 1861 that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more. Schools 
of Art and Museums were founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fashion In India. The 
function of these institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic in- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to be found in every market of 
the world. Their business was to assist these 
industries by training a body of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in any style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in any 
country. It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industiy. 
fa India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the causes of the depres- 
sion In Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not only expected to lead the industries which 
were living, but to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead. In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the industrial arts with an ex- 
panded <«cheme of technical and artistic insnuc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial and Vocal Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the eloud of depression, which has 
bung over it for a century past into the 
sunlight of prosperity. 
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The ancient monuments of India are as varied ! That they possessed a well developed system 
as they are numerous. Until a few years ago, i of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
the earliest known were the brick and stone . a thousand tablets engraved with well-executed 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds animal devices and pictographlc legends in an 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedic unknown script. The method of disposal of 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the j the dead at Moheajo-daro is uncertain hut at 
7th or 8th century B 0., and some rough stone Harappa two types of burial have been met 
walls at the ancient city of liajagrlha of about with, namely, complete burials along with 
tlie same period. The absence of structures of funerary pottery, and ** pot burials.” Only 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due ' 27 of the latt-or liave been examined and these 
to the fact that all previous architecture had | were found to contain skulls and human bones 
been of wood and had completely perished. The i and are seemingly fractional burials, 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, I This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
in Sind and at Harappa in the Punjab, have 1 as far as Ilupar in the Ambala District, relatively 
completely revolutionised Ideas on this subject ■ close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
and proved that as far back as tlie 3rd or 4tli : and Jumna and it is therefore highly Improbable 
millennium B C. and probably much earlier still, I that this civilization was confined tO the 
India was in possession of a highly developed | Indus Valley and there can hardly be any 
civilization with largo and populous cities, I reasonable doubt that future researches will 
well built houses, temples and public buildings , trace it into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at ' long period of more than 2,000 years that 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and I separates the pre-hiatoric monuments 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa ' referred to above from the historic period 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- ' of India, little or notliing is yet known but 
imposed one upon the ruins of another I there is every hope that this gap in our know- 

! ledge may be filled In by further excavations 
The structures that have so far been exposed I From the time of the Mauryas, t e , 8rd century 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities ! B C , the history of arcliltecturo and the forma- 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest arc { tive arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
the best in style, those of the first the poorest , relative precision I’he himncial stnng(*ncy 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or j canned bv the woild (conomic depressjou caused 
shops, but there are others which appear to almost the suspension »)f eveavation in those 
liave been temples and one — of particularly ureas 

massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
by fenestrated galleries and halls All were | which have come down to us from the Maurya 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were period, include, besides the caves to be referred 
of two or more storeys with staircases giving to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B C ) 
access to the upper rooms. In and around the which surrounded the ancient city of INitall- 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
seals of stone and ivory and paste copper ira- edicts of Asoka {Circa 250 B C i, the remains 
ploments and vessels, terracotta figurines and of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted emperor at Patahpntra, a number of brick 
and plain. stupas and a mouolitliic rail which originally 

surmounted an Asoka 8iwpa at Sarnath near 
These discoveries establish the existence in Benares. Altogether thirteen pillars of Asoka 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd are known bcmd(‘S the Elcpliant cajiital 
millennia B.G. of a highly developed city life , of a 14th at Sankisa and a fragment of a 15th 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells at Bi-narcs Ten of them bear his inscriptions, 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage Of these the Launya-Kandangarh column in 
system betoken a social condition of the citizens the Chumparan District, Tirhut, is practically 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- uninjured. The capital of each column, like 
Tior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby- the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
Ionia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these members, vu., a PerHopoIltan bell, abacus, 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
It is a point of interest that the specimens of the best capital of Asoka’s tune was that ex- 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the burned at Sarnath near Benares. The four 
common variety grown in the Punjab to-day lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
Besides bread, their food appears to have carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
tortoises, turtles and ghanal, fresh fish from the bolizing the law of piety prqached by the 
Indus and dried fish from the sea coast. Among Buddha. Several pieces of this wheel were found 
their domesticated animals were the humped and are now preserved in the Archmologicai 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, Museum at Sarnath. Of the post-Asokan period 
the sheep, pig, dog and elephant Besides one pillar (B.G. 150) stands to the north-east of 
gold and silver ^ey used copper, tin, Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the of the cave of Karli (A.D 70), and a third at 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- Eran in Central Provinces belonging to tiio 5th 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree Century A D. All these are of stone , but there 
of proficiency in the Jeweller’s and potter’s arts, i is one of iron also. It is near the Qatb Minar 
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at Delhi, and an inscription on it speako of its 
haviiiD been erected by a king called Chandra 
Identinod with Chandrapupta II. (AD 875, 
413) of the Qupta dvnasty It is wonderful 
** to find the Bindus at that age forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a very late date, and not 
frequently even now ** Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the 
Madras Presidency. No less than f-wenty exist 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Mtida* 
bldrl, nf)t far from Mangalore An interesting 
dlHiovery was lately made loiKernliig the Iron 
Pillar at Dhar, Central India The Pillar Is' 
like that at New Delhi, one of those largi sued 
roduits of aneii'nt Indian metal workers which 
a\e (X(ited the ailmiratioii of modern inetal- 
hirglsts The Pillar is now broken in three 

} )le(»s, measuring together more than 43 teet 
n length, and there Is r<*asou to b'die\e that a 
fourth piece 7 feet long lias <lisappeared Tlie 
daU* and purpose of the Pillar were umertain 
until a recent disu)\erv whidi is of an inscription 
of the time of the J'arainara King lUioja of Dhar, 
A 1) 1()18«(K), fragments of wdmh were toiiiid 
In a Dhar mosque wln< h o( enpies the site ot a 
grammar school fstablislied hv that King This 
is held to fix the p{‘ri<id when the jdllar was 
made A ninth moiuister> lately hrouglit to 
light at Nalanda tlie site ot oru* of the am lent 
universities, contaimd 75 hron/e or ((qiper ami 
stone images reiiresenting liiidvlha ami Biahma- 
nical gods and goddesses liron/e statues pre- 
viously found at Naliiuda liad been seiuied 
from a Pala king at Ih'ugal at the request ot 
iialajuitra of the Saileudra (hnasty of Siivarn- 
nadvipu (Sumatra), and it was surmised that 
those fetatues were either m.ide at INalaiida by 
Javanese artists or brought from Java 'Phe 
diseovory of the lu'w lot of hioiDe statues in a 
Monastery whidi has nothing to do wdth the 
Sumatran king is lield thially t(» disproM* this 
conclusion and to show lh.it all flu luoiize 
Images diseovend at Nalauda were the work 
of local metal-easti rs 

Topes. — Stupa$, known as dagabas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custodj 
of relics liidden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jama legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jamas built pax, no specimen I 
of Jaina stvpatt Is now extant A notable 
structure of this kind wdilch existed until recent 
times, was the Jaina stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of tliose 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanchl in Bhopal is the most Intact and entire 
of its class. It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter j 
Bound the drum is an open passage for clrcum- 
ambuiatlou , ana th" whole is cuciuaed oy a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentiall) 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures The original 
stupa, which was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erected by Asoka at the same time os his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but as 


Sir John Marshall's recent explorations have 
conclusively shown, its outer casing of stone, 
the railing and the gateways wore at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively. Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that Iiave been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between Allahabad 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati in the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum. 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain shoit 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
' the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Jiuddha give it a unique value. 
The stupa at Amravati also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rail, which is unsurpassed 
in point of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums, The 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr. W. C. 
Poppe in 18^8, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an mscription on it was unearthed 
'J’he inscription, according to manv scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by his kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, wo have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha immediately after his demise. 

Caves — Of the rock excavations which are 
one of the wonders of India, nine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Bedsa, Karli, 
Kanlien, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidencv, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam's 
Dominions, Barabar and Nagarjunl 16 miles 
north of Gaya, and Udayagirl and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa. The caves 
belong to the three principal sects Into which 
ancient India was divided, viz,, the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainas. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated bv Asoka and hia grand- 
son Dnsaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikas, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Qosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No. 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B.C by Fergusson and Dr Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
from epigraphlc considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are af two typos — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monk". The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a hall 
I “urrounded by a number of cells. In the later 
Hharas there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha. 
Rardlv a rhattt/n is found without one or more 
viharas adjoining it. Of the Hindu cave tem- 

S ies tuat at Ifilephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
le most frequented. It is dedicated to Siva 
and is not earlier than the 7tb century A.D 
But by far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Eallasa at Bllora 
It is on the model of s complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock. It also Is 
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dedicated to Siva and waft excavated bv tin* 
Hashtrakuta king, Krishna 1, (A D 7b») 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
eeiUngs of the upper porch of the main shnne 
Of the Jainn oaves the earliest are at Khanda* 
dri and Udayagiri ; those of the mediaeval type, 
m Indra Sahba at Ellora ,and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Kasik Tiie ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintingft. Perhaps, the best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, which were exe- 
cuted at vanous periods between 350-650 A.D 
and have eheitod high praise as works of art 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them ivrished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
In 1866. The lost ones were again copied bv 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. They were last copied 
by Lady Herrmgham during 1909-11 Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at present 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well pre- 
served paintings exist is found at Bagh In 
Gwalior State. These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society. 

Gandtaara Monuments. — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gaudhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried ttupat, among which we notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, frieres of nude Erotes bearing a long 
garland, winged Atlautes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art. The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-h-ki-Dheri, 
which was explored In 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school together with a reliquary caftket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 

S eriod. The inscnption on the casket left no 
onht a« to the mound being the ttupa raised 
over a portion of the budy reliis of Buddha bv tht 
Indo Scythian king Kunishka. They were 
presented by Lord Minto*s Government to the 
Buddhists of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
ttupat at Manikyala in the Punjab opened by 
Ranjlt Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, In 1830. Some 0 / them cnntain«>d r’oins 
of Kani'^hka There w.is lirought to light at 
'I’axila during the winter of A\tut provf<l 

to be the largest iiiotM>.tfrv so inr unearthed 111 
noitli-wcst Jndu In it tli<*re w.isan inseriplioii 
dated In the >e^ir 134 of an unspeiilkd era and 
roughly < orresponding with tin year 70 A 1) 


temples at Aihole in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eiglitli century A D 
The only common characteristic Is flat roofs 
without spires of any kind. In other respects 
they arc entirely different and already here we 
mark the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian, whose differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo- Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the horizontal The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower. The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar m Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osla in Jodhpur, and Diiwara on Mount Abu. 
One of the best known groups in the Dravidian 
oU'le is that of the Mamallapuiani Baths, or 
‘Seven Pagodas,’ 011 the seashore to the south 
of Madras. Tliey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raths Tlioy are the earliost examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century To the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following century Boinc of the 
temples at Aihoio and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temple of Kailasa at Ellora, referred to 
above. Of the later Dravidian style the great 
temple at Tanjore and the Brirangam temple 
near Trlcliinopoly are the best examples. 

Intermediate between these two main styles 
Lomes tlie arcliltecture of the Deccan, called 
Chalukyan by F(>rgu 880 u In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular , and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
the honrontal treatment of the Dravidian is 
combined with tfie perpendicular of the ludo- 
4rvan Some flue examples of this type exist 
at Dambai, Kuttihuli, Tilliwalli and Uangai in 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagf 
and Warangal in Nizam’s Dorainionft. But 
it IS in Mysore among the temples at Hallebld 
Bcliir, and Soinnathpur that the style Is found 
in its full perfection. 

Inscriptions. — We now como to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper 'J’he earliest of these are found 
incised in two distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
aSl Brahmi and KharofththJ, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India The Brahmi 
was read from loft to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular serlptB of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 


'I he record is regarded as important hfcaiiseof 1 to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
the assistance it giNcs in dating Gaiidliara 


sculptuies ill various parts 


Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 5th century B C. It was prevalent up to 
Struclural Temples —Of this class the | the 4th century A D , and was supplanted by 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at | the Brahmi The earliest dateable Inscriptions 

jjeogarh. District Jhansi, another temple at are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 

oanchl, the brick temples at Bhitargaon in the reference has been made above One group of 
district of Cawnpore and the temples at Tlgowa, th«8e has been engraved on rocks, andan- 
Naclma, Eran and Bhum ira all of which belong to . other on pillars. They have been found from 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in ! Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 

the Central Provinces In South India we have ' to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Glmar in 

two more examples viz Lad Khan and Durga ’ Kathiawar to DhauU in Orissa, from Kalsl In the 
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Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show* which the Saracenic architecture assumed/' 
ing bv the way the vast extent of territory held fays Fergnsson, “ that of Ahmedabad mav 
by him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to probably be considered to be the most elegant/' 
the five contemporary Greek Princes, Antio* it is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
chus II. of Syria, Ptolemy Pbiladelphus, and worx of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
so forth is exceedingly interesting, and fixes Sayyid's mosque, the carved niches of the 
BC. 260 as the date of his coronation. His miners of many other mosques, the sculptured 
Euramindei pillar inscription, again, discover* Mihrabi and domed and panuled roofs is so 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond ail doubt, exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long executed elsewhere at any period. No other 
disputed. Another noteworthy record Is the style is so essentially Hindu. In complete oon- 
Inscrlption of the Besnagar pillar. The pillar irast with this was the form of architecture 
had been known for a Ions time but Sir John employed by the Adll 8bahl dvnaity of Bija* 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription pur. There is here relatively little trace of 
on it It records the erection of this column, Hindu forms or details. The principal buildings 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the now left at Bliapur are the Jami Maslid, 
god Vasndeva by one Heliodoros, son of Dion Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal* Ibrahim Bausa 
who is described as an envoy of King Antial- and mosque and the Ool Gumbae. Like their 
kidas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
a Bhagavata, which shows that though a Greek were a great building race. Their style first 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a began to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
Vaishnava. Another inscription worth noticing in a combination of Hindu and Muhammadan 
and especially in this connection is that of features. Noteworthy among the emperor's 
Cave No. 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was palaces at Fatehpur Sikri and Agra. Of 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is ttierem spoken of as Jehanglr’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
having granted threer hundred thousand kine tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
and MXfceen villages to gods and Brahmans structures. “The force and originality of the 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou style gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
sand Brahmans. Here Is another instance of a elegance and refinement of detail. '' And it 
foreigner having cmbsaced Hinduism. Thus for was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the political, social, economical and religious the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
history of India at the different periods the tomb of his wife Mnmtaz Mahal, was con- 
inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the structed. The Motf Masjid In Agra Fort is 
only light but for which we are * forlorn and another surpassingly pure and elegant monu* 
blind.' ment of bis time. 

Saracenic Architecture.'—Thls begins in ArchaBological Department.— As the aroh- 
ludla with the 13tb century after the per seological monumeuts of India mast attract 
maiiect occupation of the Muhammadans the attention of all Intelligent visitors, they 
Their first mosques w* re constructed of the would naturally feel desirous to know sometUng 
materials of Hindu and Jaina temples, and some- of the Archeeological Department. The work 
times with comparatively slight ait^ratioDS. The of this Department Is primarily two-fold, con- 
mosque called Arhai’din~ka’jkompra at Ajmer servation, and research an'd ecploration. None 
and that near the Qutb Miuar are instances of but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture by Govern ment in these directions till 1870 when 
of India varied at different periods and under they established the Arcbseological Survey of 
the various dynasties, imperial and local. The India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
early Pathan architecture of Delhi wai massive bir) Al:)xander Cunningham, who was also the 
and at the same time was characterised by first Director-Geo eral of Archesology. The 
elaborate richness of ornamentation. The Qutb next advance was the initiation of the local Sur* 
Minar and tombs of Altamsh and Ala-nd-din veys In Bombay and Madras three years after. 
Khilji are typical examples Of the Sharql The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
Btyle we have three mosques in Jaunpur with tricted to antiquarian reseaich and descrip- 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dbar State, a tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, old baildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
and we have here the Jami Masjld, Hoshang's local Governments, often without expert guid- 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal at ance or control It was only in 1 878 that the 
the most notable instances of the secular and Government of India under Lord Lytton awojkc) 
eooiesiastical styles of the Malwa Pathans The to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their a sum of 31 lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Oaur teem United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
with the ruins of the baildings of this type, the conservator. Major Cole, who did useful work for 
important of which are the Adina Masjid of three years. Then a reaction set in, and hi« 
Sikandai Shak, the Eklakhi mosque, Eadam post and that of the Director-General were 
Kasui Masjid, and so forth. The Bahmani abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
dynasty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also greai cognising official responsibility in conservation 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- matters was taken by Lord Curzon's Government, 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is who established seven of the eight Arcbssologicai 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs Circles that now obtam, placed them on a perma- 
from all mosques in India in having the whole nent footing and united them together under 
central area covered over so that what in others the control of a Dlrector*General, provision being 
would be an open court is here rooted by sixty- also made for subsidising local Governments out 
three small domes. “ Of the various forms of imperial funds, when necessary. The Ancient 
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M:onutQenta Preservation Act was passed for 
the prot^Uon of historic mon amenta and relict 
Bspeiciaidy in private possession and also for State 
control over the exoavatton of sncient sites and 
traffic la antiqnitlea. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., OXB., late Director-General 
of Archeology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaip of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of it is manifest In 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic bniidings and in the scientific excavo- 
tion of buri^ sites such as Taxlla, Pstall- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Snrnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda In Madras and in the Indus 
Valiev at Harappa In the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. Of all these works tliose of most 
general interest are the Moheujo*daro excavations, 
for here the Archasologlcal Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B G. and further. The Archeeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education. It maintains 
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the arohicological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
I the Ports at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Aslan Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxlla, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antlaultles recovered at thesw 
sites in close association with the structural 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and meaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The epigraphlcal material dealt with by the 
Archoeological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to 1)0 established on a firmer basis and in greater 
detail. The “Epigraphia Indica” Is now in the 
21st volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions Is under preparation. A volume 
of non-Asokan Kharoshthi inscriptions was 
piiblisliod two years ago 


Indian 

For many years Indian time was in a state of 
chaotic oonfiuion. What was called Madras or 
Hallway time was kept on all the railways* and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientific principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took tlie matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments, 
and through them to ail local bodies, a long 
letter which reviewed the situation and made 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
In this letter are indicated below 

'’In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, reoognlsed. It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throu^out India and which is 6b. 21m. 
lOs. In advance of Greenwich. Similarly, 
Rangoon local time is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h. 24m. 47s. 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
standards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and in England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the civilised world. And now 
the Eoyal Society has once more returned to the 
attack. The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ The 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corresponding to a longitude exactly 5} 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements: but that 
for Inteniational sdentifle purposes tne hourly 
loae system, making the time 5 hours in advance 
of Qreeasrtcb In the west, and € hours In advance 
in the M of India would be preferable.' 
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"Now if India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous scries of civilised nations with 
their continuous rail way systems all of will oh had 
adopted the European hour-zone svstom, It would 
be imperative upon India to conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion. But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Capo Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonics and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

“It is believed that this will bo tho better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right acroits the 
rioiiest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all tho main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard in the 
Madras time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
tion for it of a double standard would appear 
to be a retrograde step ; while It would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
authorities. Moreover, It is very desirable 
that whatever system Is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it is certain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway difiered from local time, 
it might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former Instead of the 
latter by people generally over a large part of 
India. The one greatadvantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, coat under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour; 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta. 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smallef 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system cd railwayi and telegraphs. 
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“ It Ib proposed, thereforf, to put on all the 
railway and telcpraph clocks in India by 8in. 
608. They would then represent a time 6 j 
hours faster than that of Greenwich, which 
would be known as Indian Standard Time* 
and the differerKe between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below w’ould be 
approximately as follows, tlic figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F. and S. meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respe{tively — Dibrugarh 51 S., Shillong 38 
8., Calcutta 24 b , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
I^ahore 33 F , Bombay 39 J( Peshawar 44 F., 
Karachi 02 F., Quetta 02 F. 

‘'This standard time would be as math as 64 
and 65 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Bangoon,T('speetively, and since the railwa^f 
system of Burma is not connected witu that ol 
India, and alrea ly keeps a time of its own, 
namely, liuugoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma It Is proposc/l, however, that in- 
stead of using Bangoon Standard Time as at 
present, which is Oh 24m 478. in advance of 
Grcenw'ich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, wliicii would be one hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or C\ hours aliead of 
Greenwich time, and would corre.npond witli 
97" 30' J2 longitude The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
lCuroi)eau and with Indian time, and would 
{among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 


‘‘Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Umpire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while emlncnlly advisable, is a matter whicli 
raufct be left to the local community in eacii 
case ’* 

It is difficult to recall, without a gense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read now the fears 
that were enterttiined if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study in the possibilities ol human 
error. The Goveinnient scheme left local 
bodies to deride whetlier or not tliey would 
idopt it. Calcutta decided to retain itr< own 
local time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
twciit:y-fonr minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In 75ombay the first reception of tlie 
proposal was liostile, but on reconsideration the 
Ghainbcr of Commerce decided In favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipahty brought 
in a side resolution bv whKh the Municipal clocks 
were put at Bombay tune which is thirty-nine 
minutes beluiid Standard Time. On the 1st 
January 1900 ail the railway and telegraph 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time, in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains it« forme i 
Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in tlie clocks whicli are maintained 
by the Mnmeipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universal. 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


Tlu‘ approximate standard time of High Water mav bo found by Rddlup, to, or subtract- 
ing from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calendar, the corrections 
given as below . — 




H. 

M. 



B 

M. 

Gibraltar 

,. .. hiih. 

0 

32 

Rangoon River Entrance 

add 

1 

35 

Malta 

.. add 

1 

34 

Penang 

. . 6 uO 

1 

39 

Karachi 

,. ., huh. 

2 

33 

Singapore .. 

• • j» 

8 

25 

Bombay 

* • 'ft 

1 

44 

Hongkong 

• • >» 

4 

27 

Goa 

. . . - >« 

2 

44 

Shanghai 

• • >> 

0 

34 

Point deGallc 

, add 

0 

12 

; Yokohama .. 

. . tiitd 

3 

6 

Madras 

. . . biib. 

5 

6 

Valparaiso 

*• i>uh. 

4 

40 

C alcutta . . * . 

* * • • »» 

0 

19 

Buenos Ayres .. .. 

add 

4 

9 

' ngoon Town’ 

. . • • add 

2 

41 ! 

Montevideo 

* • it 

0 

32 
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Coinage, Weights and Measures. 


Aa the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed In rupees, nor baa it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s., 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period It is 
easy to convert riipet*8 into sterling by striking 
otf the final cipher (Ils 1,000=£100), But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall In the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as Is. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made In England, and 
also to rellive foreign trade and finance from 
the Inconvenience due to constant and un- 
fore-scen fluctuations In exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the fn'c 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restricting the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the ruDCP to Is. 4d.. and then Introduce a 
gold standard at the rat« of Rs. 1 5=^X1. From ' 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
inaintalncd, with insignlticniit fluctuations, 
ill the proposed rate of Is. 4d until 
February 1920 wlien the recommendation ot 
the Committee appointed m the previous yeai 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sti'rllng at 2s- instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. Tills was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System). 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
in terms of rupees requires to be explained 
The method of numerical notation In India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but ui 
lakhs and crorcs. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
la one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000) Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6,667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Us. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £066.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is. 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage —Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 anpas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans. The anna was 
formerly reckoned as l|d., it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The vacions systems of welglits 
usf^ in India combine uniformity of scale 
w itb Immense variations in the weight of units. 


iThe scale ustd generally throughout Noi thorn 
I India, and loss commonly In Madras and 
' Bombay, may be thus expressed one maund« 
1 40 seers, oue seerr^lC chittaks or 80 tolas. 
I The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in tho standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of tho rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 057 lb., and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
olBeial reports. 

Retail —For mloulating retail prices, tho 
universal custom in Indhi is to express them in 
terms of seeis to the rupeo Thus, when prices 
I change what vanes is not tho amount (>f money 
I t,o be paid tor tho same quantity, but the (pianti- 
1 tv to be obtained for th«‘ same amount of monev 
la other words, piiies m India are qnantlt v 
I prices, not mom y prices When tho flgiiro of 
I quantity goes up, this of course im-ans that tho 
price lias gone down, which is at first sight 
pirploxiiig to an English reader It may, 
however, be mentioned tliat quantity prices 
I are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought. Eggs, likewise, 
are commonly sold at a varying miinher for the 
shilling. If It he d(‘sirod to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Englii.h denominationH 
witliout having rirourse to money prices (which 
would often be mishwJing), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon tho asaiimpbiori 
that a seer Is exaetly 2 lb , and that the value 
of the rupfo remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=.(abont) .$ lb for 2s , 2 scits per 
riipec~(al)out) 6 lb for 28 , and so on, 

The name of the unit lor square measure- 
, ment in India gem rally is the bigha, which 
varies greatly in dilfei cut parts of the country. 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
measurts have never been settled u|M)n an 
, organised hasib suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
jin a way that could only work 8.atisfactorily 
iso long as the dealings of towns and villages 
I were solf-contained and before roads and rali- 
1 ways opened up trade between oue and tho 
I other. It is pointed out that in England a 
' hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
I hogshead of beer only 54 gallons ; that a bushel 
I of corn weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 ibs 
in Cornwall; that the English stone weight 
! represents 14 lbs. m popular estimation, but 
only 5 lbs , if we are weighing glass, and eiglifc 
for meat, but 6 lb». for cheese. Similar 
instances are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for instance, the maund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh, if we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
is worse. Thus in the United ProvlncLs alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48^ seers n 
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0*wapora> 40 in Muttra, 72} in Gorakhpur, 4Uin 
60 in Moradabad, 48} in SaharaDpor, 
60 in Bareiliy, 46 In Vyaabad, 4 ^ in Shab- 
Jebanpnr, 51 in Cbtsbaoaunxe. mannd 
varies throughout all India from the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-2/7 Iba. to the Factory 
maund of 74 Ibt. 10 oz. 11 drs., the Bombay 
tnaund of 28 Iba., which apparently answera 
to the Forest Department maund in use at the 
Fuel Depot, and the Madran maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs. and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry.-- These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl* 
oitely. There are variations of every detail 
of weights and measures in every part of Lidia. 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this state of things 
causes are heavv. Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reform. The Supreme and Provinual Gov- 
ernments have made various attempts during 
40 Years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about the question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer <80 tolas) and 
maund <40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful ** lead ** which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised. 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
winclal Governments in 1890-1804 and various 
special steps have at different times been 
taken in dlflorent parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a committee 
In 1911 to make proposals for reform for the 
Bombay Presidency. Their final report hae 
not been published, but they presented m 
1912 an ad intentn report which has been 
issued for public discussion. In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India. The Ckimmittee stated that over the 
greater part of the I^ombay Presidency a 
standard of weights and measures would be 
heartilv welcome by the people. They thought I 
that legislation compulsorily applied over 
large areas subject to many diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
In bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a ** lead supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, $avotr faire, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion. The Ciommittee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
the District Officer, Mr. Simcox, gradually, 
during the course of three years, induced the 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
la this case being a tola of ISO grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted over the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevallihg there. 


Committee of I913.—The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1018, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew 
Mr. C. A. Siiberrard (Preiident), 

Mr. A. T. G. Campbell. 

Mr. Rustomjl Fardoonjl. 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on the 180 grain tola. 
The report says: — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Ballway weights. The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bareilly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parte 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of Its own which the 
committ<*e think it should be permitted to 
retain. The systems recommended are : — 


Fob India. 

8 kliaskhas 
8 oiiawalb 
8 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
5 tolas 
16 chataks 
40 seers 

Fob Bdbma. 


-= 1 chawal 
» 1 ratti 
s 1 masha 
=: 1 tola 
^ 1 chatak 
ss 1 seer 
ss 1 mamid 


2 small ywes « 1 large > we 

4 large ywes ss 1 pe 

2 pcs 1 mu 

5 pes or 2} mus = 1 mat 

1 mat = 1 ngamu 

2 ngamuB == 1 tlkal [vlss. 

100 tikals 1 peiktba or 

The tola is the toln of 180 grains, equal to 
the rupee weight The viss has recently been 
fixed at 3 60 lbs. or 1 40 tolas. 


Government Action.— The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922. In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
(Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces. Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all* 
India standards of length or area. 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour 01 the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights**, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures CJommlttee and having received 
the unaifiraous support of the Local Govern* 
ments. At the same time they provlslonaUy 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that ** if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly In favour of 
^e Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be {uepared to under- 
take such legislaMon, but at present they oott« 
•Ider that ^ny suish step wQg^ lie premature^ 
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It Is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that it is a continent 
rather than a country. Nowhere is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exomplihcd 
than in the physical type of Its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Fathans, Sikhs, Eajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the diHerentiation much farther. The typical 
inhabitants of India — the Dravldians — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled In the 
country for countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced in the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Fathans and Moghals, and in 
the N<nrth-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these foreign eloraeuts 
and the pure Dravidians is borderland where 
the contiguous races have Intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Eisley (Caste, 'J’ribe and Eace, 
Indian Census Eeport, 1901 : the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight If the Andamanese were Included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-Iranian. represented by the 
Baloch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province. Probablv 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
In wldch the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prondnent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and It is probably 
this peculiarity that has given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo- Aryan occupying the Punjab, EaJ- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Eajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguisli- 
ahle from the Turko-Iranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature Is mostly tall , 
complexion fair ; eyes dark ; hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dra vidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunbis, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Di a vidian elements. This 
type Is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orblto- nasal Index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groups the amount of crossing seems 
to have> been aught ; in the lower Dravidian 
elements are more pronounced. 

^ The ArycHDravldian or Hindustani, 
found in the United Provinces, in parts of Eaj- 
putana. and in Bihar and represented in its up- 
per strata by the Bindwtani Brahman and in its 


lower by the Chamar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture, In varying proport.ion8. of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature is lower than in the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
in many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet Its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Chamar for a genuine Dravidian The 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo- Aryan is to be found in the proportiont 
of the nose. 

The Mongolo-Dravidian, or Bengali type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo- Aryan blood in the higher groups. 
The head is broad ; complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
roemiters may bo recognised at a glance through- 
out the wide area whore their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits bas procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably Includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Magpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayas, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu ; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim the Limbus, Miurmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal ; the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The bead is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically fiat; oyoUds often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, nwst 
of Central India and Chota Nagpur. Its most 
charactciistic representatives are the Paniyans 
of Malabar and the Santals of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably tiie original type of the population 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical spedmens the stature 
is short or below mean; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
oecasional tendency to curl , eyes dark ; head 
long ; nose very broad, sometimes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive of the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geolofidcal formation in 
India, the medley of forest clad ranges, terraced 
plateau, and undulating plains which stretch 
roughly speaking^ from the Ylndhyas to Caie 
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Comorin. On the east and the wc'it of the i 
peninsular area the domain of the Dra vidian is 
conterminous with the Ohats, while further north 
it reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Bajmahal Hills Whore the 
orio^inal characteristics have been unth.ingod by 
contact with Indo-4ryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and dKtinctivc 
Labour Is the birthright of the pure JJr.i vidian 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of I'lastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger’s work in the streets 
of Calcutta, liangoon and Singaiiorc, lie is 
recognizable at a glance l>y Ids black skin, his 
squat figure, and the negro-llke proportion of 
his nose. In the upper sti.ita of the vast social 


deposit which if hero treated as Dravldian these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not ailmit of being defined as sharply as they 
mu-st bo shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other insensibly : and although 
at the close of a day’s journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enoiigli that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
hirnution had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation In India — if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
v^rv slow during the past thirtv years, the 
w]h» 1(‘ jiieroasc being a lit! It int)H' fhaii ono pt'r 
e(‘nt 'I’Jie ]K‘I( cut igt' ot IIk- in ban population 
to 11i(‘ total IS (»iilv 1 1, will! h bow’(‘\<‘i shows an 
in<ri‘as(‘ ol b s p» i (('nt sunt* the list tensiis, 
due paitlv to tli(‘ iiatiu il iik lease ol tln‘ pie- 
OMstiiig urban ]»opiilatioii and jnuth to inigia- 
tion from imal .u(*as TIk' ptot < ntagt ol iiibaii 
TKipiil.ition langis troni ,l 4 in \ssain to 22 (> 
in Bombay wlmh is the most nibanised ol tlu* 
major proMiHi s roinparc d to this, tin iiibaii 
popuUtiou in I'Tameis 4 ‘Mh>i <•( nt , in Noithein 


Ireland W S p<'r cent, in Panada 53 7 per cent, 
in the n S A .50 2 per cent and in Knglaiid 
and Walt'S SO per e( nt 

The greatest dt'gree of grt)W'th has been in the 
niimbti t»f tt)wns with a jiopiilntntn of fiom 

20.000 to .50,000 tb( total i)opnlatii>n of wim b 
is imw iicjuIn tlonldt' tliat of towns of .50,000 to 

100.000 All (lasses ot towns haM' imreased 
III population, ( V(‘('pt tliost' with popul.itlons 
ol Ik tween .5,000 ami 10,000 and those liaMiig 
nndei .5,000 'I’Uns the laige indnstiial ami 
seini-iridustn il towns lia\c Ik no lilted at the 
( vjK'iise of tilt sinalb r towns 

DlSTllTBUTJON OV rOl’LLATTON IN^ BllorpS OB TOWNS Al'L'OIlDINn TO SIZE 
AND l\ 1UTHAL TLUlllTOin 


I’t'rif ntage ot tot il 
J*o|)nlation 


V lass Ol j'j let s 

IM.ut's j 

Popiil ition 1 

IMitt'- 1 I’opulataon j 

^ i 

1 

•21 

1 1 

•111 ’01 

1 1 

’<11 

Total Pojmlatioii 

fi'io ((»(> 

r.2. s 17,77.^1 

0.s7,08l'] 518 1)42,4 80 

]00 

100 

lOo| 100 

100 

Itiiral Alt as 

ono,Mi 

.11 5,852, r»tl 

b85,b05l 280,107 204 

8<) 

8‘) 8 

<)0 r>l<)0 1 

<)0 5 

Urlun Alt as 

2,575 

3S,0.^5,^2T 

2,310 22,17.5,27(» 

1 1 

10 2 

<) 41 0 0 

<) .5 

Towns liaving 100,000 



1 
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and ovei 

38 

0,()71,0 52 

:55j 8,211,704 

2 7 

j 2 (. 

f > a .> 

7 7 

Towns having .50,000 to 
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100,000 

().5 

4,572,11.5 

541 5 517,74<) 

1 5 

' 1 1 

')' 1 2 

1 1 

Towns having 20 000 to 
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1 

1 


50,000 

2(tS 

.8,001, 2sNi 200 ,5 <108,701 

2 5 

1 ^ 

1 8| 1 7 

1 (1 

Towns having 10 000 lo 



1 



1 


20,000 

51 1 

7,440,40J 

151 0,220,8S<) 

2 1 

1 I 0 

2' 2 2 

1 <1 

Towns having 5,000 to 



i 1 


1 

1 


10,000 

087 

0 <102 8121 885' 0,2 22,011 

2 

*2 

1 o| 2 

2 1 

Towns liavmg iindei 



, 



1 


5,000 

074 

1 2 205,700 OOU 2 2 53,120 

i 0, 7 

0 0 

(] 


Migration --Ot tlie population of the liulun 
Ernpiit' oiih 710.540 wen enumeiated as boin 
In otlu'i paits ut the w'orld Ol these .50.5,07H 
are of Asiatu biitli, llS,0rt0of Euiopian birth 
and 17,270 otliei s 'hit' emigr.xtion Iroin India 
IS approxim.itA l\ 2 ,5 million, tlie balame ot 
migration bt'iiig ag.uiist India 1 

Nearly all ot these migiants are itsidt'iit in 
other jiaits of the Biitish Eniplie Tin n an 
about 10.5, .500 Indians m tin' Union ol Nouth 
Afiiea, of w'liom 142,07o are tonml in Natal 
There are 20,7.50 in Ivtin.i , tlu otht r overseas 
Indian communitie** m oidt'i^l size are Mauii- 


tlns 208,870, Timidad ami 3'obago 1.38,007, 
Biitish Gnuna I30,.540, Fiji 75,117 and imuh 
smaller numbers m n’anganvik.i, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong J\ong There are 
j.nlumt 11,000 Indians seatti red in nnmlK'rs ot 
1 iindei 2,000 in \ arums otlu i parts of the BritmU 
Empire ami probabh about 0,000 in the Britlish 
Isles The total niiuibt i of Indians in tlu 
Enipin outside India is 2, J00,000 Outside the 
Empiie tIkk' an' about 100,000 Indians, 2.5,000 
in tlu Dutdi East Indies, 2,5 000 m Duteh 
Guiana, 7,500 m Mad.igasiar and smallt'r niini- 
beis in INntugnese E.ist Afnea, the U 8, A,, 
1 IViui.i, I rad and otlfcr c*ouutrjei>, 
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Tho C'h.irt below at a ^laiuc the dun'll <5 in ludw't. piqmlation m the deidile — tlie 

total, ''OX ui h.in rural and ht.era< > 



MUimS TOTAL MALE FEMALE PUPAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPUIM/ON POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 
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RELIGIONS. 


The subject of religion 1 b severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured bv 
'politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded As a matter of fact, Dr Hutton, 
the Coraralssioncr for the latest census, refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of al parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the pooslbility of a communal iranchise based 
on the census returns “ 8o high did feeling 
run over the return of religion in the Punjab”, 
he says, “that disputes ns to whethi'r a man 
was Ad% Dharmi (Adherent of the original reli- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide. Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons in the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomed ans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh. Of the remaining 2 one is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs. 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
arc set out in the following table . — 


Eeliglon. 

Actual 
number 
in 1921. 

(OOO's 

omitted.) 

I pTopottlon 
per 

10,000 of 
population in 
1921. 

Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase + 
Decrease—). 
1911-1921. 

Hindu 

1 

239,195 

6,824 

+10*4 

Arya 

468 

16 

+ 92 1 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

+ 33*9 

Jain 

1,252 

86 

+ 6*2 

Buddhist 

12,787 

365 

+10*11 

Iranian IZoroastrlan (Farsi)] 

110 

3 

+ 7*8 

Musalman 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

Christian 

6,297 

179 

+ 82*6 

Jew 

24 

1 

+ 10*9 

Primitive (Tribal) 

8,280 

236 

—16*3 

lfisoelianeou8(MinorEeligions and religions not returned) 

571 

36 

+ 3,072*6 


A feature of the above table is easily the Urge 
increase In the iiumlicr of th(»sc returned as 
“miscellaneous’' This is cxpiaincd bv the 
fact that the lah'st census gioupi'd all those 
who returned tinur religion as Adi-Hindii, 
Adi-l)iavida, etc , under ‘ misi i. llaneous”. 

The Hindus largely predominate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less thau 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provmces, the 
Central India tracts, llaiputana and Bombay. 
Muhammadans monopolize the North-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent. 
In H yderabad . Th e Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jams in llajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
Beligions are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Eajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre* 
sidency. 

Christians. — The rimstian commiinitv now 
niimbeih just 01 millions of peisuns In India 
oi 1 79 yier wmt of the population. This 
constitutes an Incrcaso of 32 5 jx'r cent over the 
last ti nmis of which 20 jier cent is ascribed to 
, con\ersioiis during the decade 1921-31 Nearly 
00 jH'r cent ot (JlwistKins are returned from the 
Madras PicskU iiey and its Stahls, and the com- 
munity tan claim 35 persons in every 1,000 of 
the jMipulatioii of the British districts of Madras 
and as large a proportion as 27 per cent in 
Cmhinand31 5 jier cent in Travancore. Else- 
whcic the (^hristians are scattered over the 
huger Provinces and States ol India, the Punjab 
.uid BihuL and Orissa. 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


Tho Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on tliat of 26tb 
In India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 352,837,778, vtr., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,810,845 
giving an iuoroaso of 24,670,742 in British 
Territory and 0,224,556 in Indian States. 

The following table slmws the jiercentage 
Of variation in tlic country’s population at the 


Ust two censuses and in the last 50 years — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921. 

1881 

to 

1981. 

Whole India . . 

+10.6 

+1.2 

+89.0 

Provlnoes 

+10.0 

+1.8 1 

+36 6 

States . . 

+ 12.8 

+1.0 

+46.6 
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Variation calculated from 1901-1931. t Variation calculated from 1891-1931 
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Population of Principal Towns, 
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AGE AND SEX. 

The table below shows th(‘ a«e ilistrlbiition of 10.000 males and females of the Indian 
population by 10-yearly ago gioups at the last two censuses — 


Age-group. 

1 1981 

1921. 

Males 

Fe- 

males. 

Males 

1 Fe- 
m.iles 


0-10 

2,802 

2,880 

2,062 

2,673 

2,087 

2,810 

1,8% 

10—20 

2,086 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1 ,640 

1,766 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 


The mean age in India is only 23 02, as 
against 30 6 in England and Wales The lab* 
of infant mortality in India in tlie deeade 
1921-31 shows an appneiablo redin tion on the 
rate of tlic previous decade, even it allow'aiiee 


Age-group 

1931 

1921. 

Males 1 

Fe- 

males 

Males I 

Fe- 

males 

40—50 

968 

891 

1,013 

06lf 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

006 

00—70 

260 

281 

347 

377 

70 and over 

11.3 

125 

1(H) 

180 

Mean ag<' 

23 2 

22 S 

24 8 

24 7 


lie mailo for the heavy mortality of the influeiizA 
years It is in the towns that the highest 
infantile mortality is found Tin* table Ixdow 
shows the lutes fioni 1 92.3 to 1 030 tor presidency 
towns and certain provincial capitals. 


INEAKTlIiE MOllTALlTV U\TES PBll 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DUlllNG. 


City 1 

1925 1 

1926 I 

1927 

1928 

1929. 

1930. 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

CO 

ss 

Calcutta 

320 

372 

340 

276 

259 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

240 

Kangooii 

3.32 

320 

29 1 

.341 

321 

278 

Lucknow . 

260 

287 

250 

301 

20!) 

329 

Lahoic 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

181 

238 

201 

210 

259 

199 


SiKJcial causes CAintributc to the high moitaUty 
of infants in India. 

Owing to the eiistoin of caily marriage, co- 
habitation and child-birth eomnumly take place 
before the woman is plivslcally mature and this, 
combined with the piimitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affeits the 
health and vitality of the niotlier and througli 
her of the child If the child survives the pre- 
natal and natal chanws of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery Accoiding to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater numlK'r of infantile deaths aie 
due to Infantile debility and malformation, 
including premature birth, respiratory dihoascb 
coming next, then convulbions, then diarrhma 
and enteritis. 

Sex Ratio. — The figures of the p^ipiilation 
of India by sexes, as recorded liy ilie latest 
census, show a furthei continuation of the sh^ady 
fan in the propuniou of fehiales to males that 


lias betu going on since tlie lieginiiiiig of thii 
<*ontury Thi.s shortage of females is eharac- 
teristn of the population of India as compared 
to tli.it of most Eurojii'an eoimtries. The 
female infant is definittdy better e(iuip])ed by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she lias at birth Is iirobably 
neutralised in infancy by comparative negle^ 
and in adolescimie by the strain of bearing 
children too early and too often. A good dew 
of rew'iit work on sex ratios h.iK tended to the 
view that an increase in masculinity is an Indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
tlie ca^e hi India as a wliole Tlie all-India 
ratio IS 901 females fier 1.000 males for Muslima 
and 9.31 females iier 1,000 males for Hindus, 
The only provinus In wlndi there is actually 
ail excess of women ov(*r men are Mailras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provmoos 
can ho added if Borar b<* excluded Where 
fciuales arc In excess, the excess is still most 
marked in thr lower castes and does not always 
extmul to tlie liigher. Among tiie aiiorigtfiMSi 
trilies, however, the numbers of the two seX^i 
aic approxjuiutidy equal. 
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Marriage— The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully in the report of 1911 Both 
Hindis and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four. As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy IS comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little eHcct on 
the statistics. Tlic custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes Its 
elfect is rellected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married v/omen to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

'I Ilf l.ible Im'Iow 'allows tlif |)('ifon1ag( foi 
ctu h St \ of niaiiied jicisoiih w'ho arc nmh 1 the 
Hgo of T) ^ea^s 

umber pn of total 'irntmed who are under 
J*) yeat,s 


J^loMlId s, ( tc j 

Mall s 

I'Vmalc s 

India 

05 7 

f57 3 

ItUNnii 

1 h 

() 7 

Jndi.i Ri 01)1 1 

(),s 0 

1()| s 

Jlltltllls 

7 ) 1 

1()f 1 

Muslims 

.5M 4 

171 ,i 

Jams 

32 5 

308 3 

'riihil 

4M () 

Ml i 

Siklis 

2() <1 

74 h 

('liijstiims ’ 

15 J 

4*i 3 


Widows and Remarriage Infant mai 1 lagt 
natuialK iii\olvt ^ iiif.mt. widtiwhood, a itatun 
01 no sigifilK aiK I wIitK iiinaiM.igt is allowed, 
but ol fsciioiis iniiioit.uK ( wilt It it Is not 
Widows among llnitins mimlKHsI jiist iiiuU 1 
two inillmns in l‘Ml , bid tin* gt nt'ial iati(» ot 
widows Icis tit (It is((l as <oin]iaitd with Idil 
In Uit* IM.i1 C( Msiis flu It' wt i< 175 witlow.s 
iiiistMN J Odd It mail s, , I iigiiK villi iibati lalltii 
in id.il to 1.5") it Is, liowtMi, Jams and 


Ifinduh who place an cffoctive ban on widow 
remarriage, and in lioth these <.oin 111 uni ties 
the total ratio tif widows has fallen , Jam widows 
in l‘n] weie 25S iht l,Udd females, but m 1931 
onlv 221, and th(> 1021 flguie of 101 widows in 
evtTN 1,000 Ifmdu females has fallen to 100 in 
10.11 On the olbr r hand, there ha'^ alii adv iK'cn 
a^^lv r< m.irkable incn.i'-e 111 child widows 
partiuilarlv i'ikIim the agi of 5 \eais, wlmh can 
hi .ittnbiib'tl to the rush of maniages anticjpa- 
ton to the iOnld Marnagt Restraint Act, a 
rush wlmli it is to !«• fiaiiai will contiibut-f^ 
laigi* nmiiliei^ of >oiing wulows to Me llgmes 
of file 1011 census imltss tbeit' is beftirt then 
a Mi\ pronouneffl < h.inge fd attitude towMids 
widow leiiurri.igo in Hindu sot it tv gt 111 lallv 
In ev( r^ thoU‘-and Hindu women tlun .ut still 
JdO widowtd, 22 of wliotit aie undei tliiit\ \ears 
of agi' and o\( r a (lu.iib'r of tliost' imdfM 20. 
In split ot nloimist nutvi meijts to po[)ul.iui,e 
widow' lem.im.igts, tli('\ .m still uiuomnion 
enough to .ittiaft attintion m Indian paptiis 
wli<nt\(i tlie^ ialvi place 

Ptoporlion of iH(lov\ in the population per 1,000 
of all udiifioris 


Age. 1<)H 1021. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


Literacy— The number of persons In Imlla 
Literate in the sense ot being able to write a 
h'ttor and lead the reply 

LihTa(\, in tht sonst of abiht\ to w’nti a 
IttUr and Itiit.itl tin .lU'^wt i to it, lias giown 
iMiormoush m tlie past lllt^ >(ais, allhoiigb it 
is at lUf^dit not Mi \ liigli in" (oiiipai isiui witli 
eonntiusmtlu wt st >sm( t\ -Ine out ol 1 m r^ 
1,000 of the Tfiopulatioii aie 1U)W liteiate as 
against 82 ten Min'- .igo iiul It ss than 40 h.ilf 
n ft‘ntin\ .igo Muiina UmiIs llit> piovimts m 
Uk mattei of litei u \ foi in that pioxim* 
htvracv, cNon if not of a vei\ high older, is a 
habit, tr.aditional in both s( m>s and all classes, 
])t)th bo\.s and guK liemg t.iugbl in the monas- 
teiies of which almost (\ti\ liurman \nUge 
has at least one t'mhm Tra\amoie and 
Haroda follow Buini.i in Mu' older cd liteiacv 
Cucliiu State, iu spite of a vcij lapid growth 


in population and in spiti oi li iMiig st iitdl Witii 
a\tiN highi.dio h,)s hi t II aid) IimIo moit than 
Kct p p.W( with that giowtli 

] lb i.if \ i'^ mmh moie ])n \alt nt in tttwiis th.Hii 
111 till coinitn, as btdh tin net tl foi and t)u‘ 
oi*pi»ilimitn s id, at tpiiung it .iit gn.itei An 
anahsis of the population td the iitiis shows 
that .{48outol 1,000 male'- ami 1 IM out ol 1,000 
lemah s ait* litiiate, W'liile tin i out sponding 
tlguu s tor litt lai A in Ijiighsh m towns an 1,473 
males and 1 J4 Ic males 

'Jilt tountl^ taki'ii as a wholt . fem.ile literacv 
iH compar.itiM'h absent in Indi.i piojxu except 
in Keiala St.ite has more tlian one 

literate li malt' to i \eiv two life 1 ate males and 
Tnnam oie oiih a little lesv wliile Mahibai has 
neail\ one to t\ei\ thret (’omg a little less 
than om* to e\ti\ tliic'e, Baiotla a little few'er 
and Mi sore out to t\c*rj live, Bcsidcb tht 
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liidlciilty, still folt \ory Ktion^ly in most pro-, 
viiu'os, ot m'ttirvK <io(kI woinni t*‘nohors, om* ot i 
tho most sonous olistadop the spuMd of 
f('!naU‘ .ition is tho cirlv asro ot mama"!, 
whifh (.inst's fiirls to tx' taken liom sdiool 
l« tore the\ i.a\e leadied (‘ven the st.intl.uil of 
th(‘ piiinai\ siliool lia\ing (ufifieatt 

Treated In communal tir religious eioiips tln‘l 
^(e.itt‘st progress has hten inadt* by Sikhs, | 
.I.uns, Muslims and Hindus, m tli.it onlei, lmt| 
tin leading lit, ei.ih (oiunmnities aie the (*arsis ' 
bus, J.unu.ois, .I.uns and (’hristiaiis Tin' 
tollovMiijj talih' unahses tb(' fiosition ot tin i 
Indian t umu inities iii ies]V'(t ot ht<ia(\ 


hiindretl and tueho nut td t'\ei\ lO.uuo males 
and 2S out of (‘Ntr\ 10 (Kit) bun. ties ait' btt'iato 
in Eiurhsh, and ludh st'xes takt'ii toiietbei l‘2l 
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The Peoples of India, 


Th6 neoessity of a common medium of coO' f central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and interoouise, which has given rise j languages may be scien^cally distinct ; but 
to bi-linraaiism and the consequent displace- i this is not the popular view. There Is a common 
meiit Of tribal languages, has formed the subject ' element in the main languages of northern and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and ; central India which renders their spea&ers, wltb<> 
suggestion during the last decade and a good > out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a < mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
hnguafraneaioTludlA. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
Of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably | a lingua Jranca over a large part of India, 
exceed in number the strength of any other 

individual language in India, and if we add to ! Infirmities. — These are classes under four 
tiiese two languages Bihari and Bajasthani, ' main heads — insanity, deaf -mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re- 1 and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules, the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of | infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities proportion per hundred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and f tion 


Infirmity. 

1 

1 Number aefuotbd with ratio per hundred thousand 

1 OP THE population. 
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bepers 
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131,968 

42 

32 

35 

33 

46 

67 

Total . . 


860,099 
_ 272 

833,644 
267 

670,817 

229 

856,262 

315 

937,063 

407 


There had been a continuous decline in the 
total number as well as in the proportion of 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This 
fail has been ascribed partly to a progressive 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- 
valence of the infirmities, owing to the improve- 
ment in the material condition of the people 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case 
of blindness) to tlie increasing number of cures 
effected with the aid of modern medical and 
surgical science. In the decade ending 1901 
the relatively high mortality of the afflicted 
to the two severe famines must have been a 
eonsiderable factor in the decline shown at that 
oensuB, but the method of compilation adopted 
in 1^1 and in the previous census was defective, 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons 
afflicted must have escaped notice In the course 
of tabulation. Compared with the year 1891, 

, there was a slight decrease in the total number 
of persons recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling i 
from 316 to 267 The increase in ratio as wvll 
as in numbers siiiw then is attributed to | 
increased accuracy of enumeration 

Occupation.— 'It is a well known fact that the 
majotitv of the people in India live on agriuil- 
‘ture The latest eensus puts down the nnnibei 
of those engaged In the explolUtion of animals 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those 
engaged in industij number 1.6,400,000 Tims 
about 67 pt‘r cent of the. country’s workers 
are employed In the former and 10 per cent 
in the latter. This does not, however, mean 
that oil the 103 millions are hmd-owners. Rights 
in land in India aie compllcati'd and involved 
to a degree, incredible to persons familiar only 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe 


Between the man who cultiv.itr8 [land and the 
man who nomm.illy owns it theie are often a 
numlK^r of mh'rmediate holdcm of some intciCBt 
or other in tin* produce ot the land. If a com- 
parison is nijide between the area of land under 
eroi)s and the minilMu of agriculturists actually 
eng.aged in < ultivation in Biltish India, it is 
that tor eacJi agiieultnrjst tliere are 2 9 acres 
of crop]H'd land of which 0 65 of an acie is 
irrigat(*(l Tlio cultivation of special crops 
ou'upies under two pei cent of tht* populations 
concerned in pasture and agriculture, the greater 
liart of whom are engaged m the production of 
h'a Forestry eniplojs f( wi'r tlian spi'i'inl 
cultivation 

In rcfent years theie has bi'cn an inerease in 
the numlier of pi’ojde liMiig on the pioduetlon 
and transmission of plivsual force, tliat is, 
heat, light, electricity, motive pow'or, et( Silk 
spinning and w'caviiig, manuUcture of chemical 
products, and the manufacture of tobarcxi have 
proved more popular than Ixdore Transport 
by road has attiactcd moie men, while the use 
of water for intmnal transport has decreased, 
haibonrs lieing used more freelv for external 
transport by sea About five million persons 
are engaged in organised industry 

It is notewoitliy that less than one million 
I people, wlio man, the army, the Navy, the 
air fone, the police, the services, etc , manage 
the atlmmlstratlon of this vast country , in 
other words, 350 odd millions are ruled by one 
million seivants of the state 

I’lieie has of late been increasing unemploy- 
ment, cspt'ciallv among the educated classes. 
An attempt to include these in the last census 
has not met with success, but it is significant 
that graduates of Madras University join the 
police department on Rs 10 per mepsem and 
are held fortunate in getting even that. 
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The History of India in Outline. 


No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summary must suffer from the 
same delect. Even a wholesale acceptance as 
hi^ory of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
win hot make good, though it makes pic- 
turwque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
bistary of India : and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and arohmologlsts have been 
amaeingly mutful, it cannot be expected that 
thesa gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy in chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up co the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation. 
There are, for example, to this day ca^es that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly Improbable sea and 
the great epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Furanas, 
much valuable information is to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 8,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Euru and the 
ions of Pandu. Eecent excavations by the 
Arcbmologlcal Department in the Indus Valley 
at Harappa in the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenjo Daro In Bind, carry us back even I 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to bo 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited tlie 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 600 B.C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established In parts a form of civihza- 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dra vidian invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two clvUiz- 
Im forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
Of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
it ac^entlc record Is that of Magadba, or B^ar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
«jeir origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 
Btmbiaara by name, was the friend and patron 
of Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
wai a contemporary of Darius, autocrat of 
Pe^ (621 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
indoi valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
of about one million sterling, De- 
JJged history, however, does not become pos- 
iiblo until the Invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C. 


Alexander the Great. 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kueh 
in the previous year and had captured Aomos, 
on the Upper Indus. In the spring of 826 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and matched 
against Porus who ruled the fertile country 
between the rivers Hydaspei (Jhelnm) and 
Akeslnea (Ghenab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, defeating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaspes, and crossing the Ohenab and 
Ravi. But at the Biver Hj^hasis (Bias) his 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander was 
forced to tuiii back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was nearly ready. The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Perala 
to Babylon, and of the voyage ot Nearobus 
up the Persian Gulf is the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but Is not part of the history 
of India. Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and loft behind him offlceit 
to carry on the Government of the kingdoms 
he had conquered : but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years hts successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hcllenlzed. 

The leader of the revolt against Alexandei's 
generals wag a young Hindu, Chandragupta. 
who was an Illegitimate member of the Eoyai 
Family of Magadha. He dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to have been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander. This was too formidable an oppo» 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B.C.) with bis 
capital at Pataliputra, the modem l^tna and 
Bauklpore. Of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthoues, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B.C. when he was suo- 
co^ed by his son Bindusara, who In his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka 1269 — 231 B.C ) who 
recorded the events of bis reign in numerous 
insenptions. This king, in an unusually 
bloody war. added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Circars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. He was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his ** children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result that ** Buddhism” 
wliich had hitherto been a merely local sect in 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed Into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably. It measured by the number ' 
of adherents. This la Asoka’s claim to be re- 
membered; this it Is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only In the history of India, but 
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in that of the world.” The wording of hla 
edlcte reveal him as a great king as well as a 
great missionary, and it is to be hopcMl that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of his palace may throw yet more light on his 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during his 
reign there had been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India; whert' the inde* 
pendent kingdoms of Bactrla and Farthia had 
been formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India. The Greeks 
In Bactrla. however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.T)., also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North-Western India. 

The first of these Yrnh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadpliises II (A.l). 85 — 125), 
who had been debated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward .is far as Benares. His son 
Kanishka (whose date is inueh disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhistb sUnds second only 
to that of Aboka. He greatly extended tlie 
boundaries of his empire in Ihe Nortli, and 
made Peshawar his capita). Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of tiie Yuch-ehl 
reached its zenitli and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Araaravatl stupa, 
“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early in the fourth century there .irose, at 
Fataliputra, the Gupta dynasty wnicb proved 
of great importance. Its founder was a loc.il 
chief, his son Samiidragufita, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A.D 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
all India was not indeed fulfilled but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, In addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature. The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Doliii, as well as 
In the writings of the Chincbe [ulgriin Fa-hieii 
who pays a gn^at tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane— 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia— and by 480 the dyiiastj Imd dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparently 
marked only by the rise and fail of petty king- 
doms, until a monarch arose, in A 1) 006, 
capable of consolidating an Empire Tins was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Th<inasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda 
Imitating Asoka in inanv ways, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassnunt in paying adoration 
in turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a great 
public ceremonial.” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down in the work of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Hiuen Isiang 
by name* Hareha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India ; on his 


death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct toward* 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged, 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of internecine strife which 
lusted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime m Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 
carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Rome, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A D and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most Important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way in turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re- 
iiuiiicd the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes ol the Southern dynasties are so 
involved, and in many cases so little known, 
th.it to ri'count thorn briefly is impossible. 
Feiv names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a st.ind against the growing power of Islam, 
of the rise of which an ac( ount is given below. 
In fact the history of inediseval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity. Nortliem India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A.D. 
not unlike tliat which prevailed in Europe of 
tliat time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries arc very scanty. In the absence 
of any powciful ruIcTS the jungle began to 
gain back what had been wrested from it • 
ancient capitals f(‘ll into ruins from which In 
some casi'H tlu'y have not oven y(*t been dis- 
turbed, and the abonginta and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully tliat the Aryan ekment was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab 
It IS not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process mav be call- 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- 
ance of the old four-fold division of Brahmans, 
Kshattriyas, \aisyaB, and Sudras, and the 
formation of the new division ot pure and im- 
pure largely resting upon a classification of 
occupations I5ut tliis social change was only 
a part of the development of tlie Hindu reli- 
gion into a form which would include in its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners 
in the country wno were outside It. The great 
political event of the period was the rise of the 
RajfHits as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Tlieir origin is obscure but tlicy appeared in 
the 8th century and spread, from their two 
original homes m Rajputana and Oudh, into 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans 
and binding tl ein togidher with a common 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- 
dom which exercised an influence on India 
wliolly disproportionate to Its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that ot 
Kanaui — in the Doab and Southern Oudh — 
which still retamed some of tlio power to which 
It had reached in the days of Harsha. and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
\rabla. 
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With the end of the period of anarchy, the 
political history of India centres round the 
Kajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of 
Oujarat, another held Malwa, another (the 
Cliauhans) foimded a kingdom of which Ajmer 
was the capital, and so on. Kauauj fell into 
the hands of the Bathors (circ 1040 A.D.) and 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of 
the Gaharwars of Benares became one of the 
most famous in India Later in the same 
(ontury the Chauhans were united, and by 
11 one of them could boast that he had con* 
quered all the country from the Vmdhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
.1 hundred years old The sen of tills con- 
(|ueror was Prithwi KaJ, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomodans With his 
(loath in battle (1102) ends the golden age of 
thf* new civiliiuition that had been evolved out 
ot chaos; and of the greatness of that agt 
there is a splendid m(‘morial in the temples 
and forts of the IHijput states and in the two 
iireat philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Itamanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
adiieved, it must be added, at tlie expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only in Magadha at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave ot Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years afUr 
tile death of the Prophet In 632 But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar A descendant of his. Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing jiUicts so far apart as 
Multan, Kanau], Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab. Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
ti rrltory of Ghor, thore had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghori capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal. 
Prithwi Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
d('feated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated m the following year 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically independent sovereignties 
Of these satraps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began in 
1626, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautHul build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud-din (1296-1 31(>), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
capable administrator Another was Firoz 
Shah, ot the house of Tughlaq, whose adminis- 
tration was In many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, m confusion. 


tn the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398- 
1413), the kmgdom of Delhi went to pieces and 
India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Turkish conqueror Taimur. It was the end of 
the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Stkandar Lodi, bigan to recover. His son, 
Ibrahim, still further extended the kingdom 
that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
In 1526, and there was thou established in 
India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that bad ruled 
m capital other than Delhi up to tills date 
I were of comparative unimportance, though 
^ some great men appeared among them. In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahiiudabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as wi'll as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Bugura, was a 
greater ruler — ac(|Uirliig fame at sea as well 
as on land In the South various kings of the 
Htihniani dynasty made names for themselves 
osptviallv in the long wars they wagc'd on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at \ija>anagar. Of importance 
also was Add Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynasty of Add Shalds. It was 
one of Ins successors who cruslied the Vijaya* 
iiagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous. 

The Mughal Empire. 

As one draws near to modern times it be- 
comes impossible to presimt anything like a 
coherent and couseentlvo account ot the growth 
of India as a whoh* Detiiched threads in the 
story have to be piek(‘d up one by one and fol- 
lowed to tin ir ending, and althougii the sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlomi nts in 
India, it will bo fonvenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
wab eventually deft-ated (1540) and driven 
into e\de bv Sher K.han, an Afghan of great 
eapahilitks, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
The Bur dynasty thus founded by Slier Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom Winn lluina\un died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbnr, was only 13 years old and was con- 
froiiUd by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his carter of conquest was almost 
uiimtciruplt dand by 1594 the whole of India 
North of the Ncibudda had bawed to his 
.luthority and lie subsequently entered ttie 
Deccan and captured Ahmednagar Ibis 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for hia 
religious tolerance as for his military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed by few. His son, Jehauglr, 
who married the Berslan lady Nur Jutmn, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posteiity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Slkandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjahan, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificeuce 
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and to buUd the moot famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma l^sjid at Doilii. The 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
Shahjaban by one of them, Auranqzeb, in 1658. 
This Emperor's rule was one of constant 
Intrigue and flghtlng in every direction, the 
most Important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years* struggle against the Marathas of the 
l>eoean wno, under the leadership of Siiivajl, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. Sis bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
In the south, but ho was unable to bold his 
many conquests, and on his death (1707) the 
Empire, for which bis three sons were flghtlng 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and Maratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared in the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On his withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maiathas bc^gan to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to tlicm bv 
puppet rulers at DcUii and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout what had been the 
Mughal Empire. Tliere is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British. 


European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India in 
1498 was what turned the thoughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a great Empire 
in the East. That idea was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant (‘xpcditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empue and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken in 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in tlie bauds of its captors, and the 
countless rums of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the zeal with vliich the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
reii^on and to ihe care they took to defend 
their settlomouts. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro In the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter. But 
the , glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid lor, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on their 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1680 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again, it was unequal to the task of competing 
in the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty In wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their bold 
upon the coast of India, and daring the French 


wars between 1796 and 1811 England took all 
Holland's Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful Bast India 
Company of the Netherlands. 

The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land In India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed by a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth Inoor- 
prated the East India Ciompany which had 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portugaese and Dutch 
position had b^n overcome, notably In the 
sea fight oft Swally (Snvali) In 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold In the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others, Including Fort St. George, Madras; 
(1040) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise in 
India the cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark ' it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese in India against tnelr 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. CromwelL 
by his treaty of 1664, had already obtained 
from the Portugaese an acknowledgment of 
England's right to trade in the East; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by SivajI and by the general 
disorder prevalent in India. Accordinmy. in 
1686. the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 
such a large revenue as may be the foun- 

dation of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could.be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. ^e 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not ba 
laid by Job Charnock until after a humlllat- 
lug peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the diificulties in which 
the Company found itsi'lf in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate cliange for 
the better. The union of the old East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for Borne vears peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by soa to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholds within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Marathas. 
The latter danger was felt also in Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took pliice among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebellions like that led by 
Keigwln In Bombay threatened to stifie the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortanate; the 
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long list of its Bcrvants, fcrom Oxenden and 
Aungler to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved them- 
selves good rulers and far-sighted statosmen, 
the finest Emplre-tmUdera the world has 
known. 

Attempts to compete with the English were | 
made of course. But the schemes of the 
Emperor Obarlos VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful' 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achteved, as will be seen from the 
following outline of the development of 
British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
Franoe in 1744, the Fieuch had nc'iuiicd a 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States— Hyderabad, Tanjore. 
and Mysore— and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Dupleix, when Governor of Pondichcr- 

a , had intervened with success, and when ' 
idras was captured by a French squa^on, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to hand it over to the Hawab of Arcot-~-a 
deputy of the Nizam's wlio ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as well as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English. The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-64) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees, One of Dupleix's officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in return the Northern Circars, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1750-08). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, wno liad been sent 
drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort 8t« David and invested Madras. But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1700) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and Gingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India. 
Pondicherry passed more tlian once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 


Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
ytench war in the South they became involved 
m l^ye difflculties in Bengal, where SiraJ-ud- 
DaaM had acceded to power. The head- 
^uaiteig of the English at Calcutta were 


threatened by that ruler who demanded they, 
should surrender a refugee and should oea»e 
building fortifications. They refused and 
ho marched ^gainst them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their snips and 
made off down the river, the rest surrendered 
end wore cast into the jail known as the 
** Black Hole ” From this small and stifling 
room 23 peraons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admlrlal 
Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
(1757), aui, as war with the French had been 
proclaimed, proceeded to take Chanderna- 
gore. The Nawab Slraj-ud-DauIa then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafaras candidate for the Nawab*s 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab’s host of over 
50,000. The lesult was the hietorlo battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to bo pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
at Murshidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to tne Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the tweuty-toui 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops against the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudb army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, In each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in bis 
place. This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by bis followers wore 
tiio signal for a general rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of sepoys 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Gheria and Oodeynullah, and 
Mir Kasim souglit protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh. But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns, Riajor (Sir Hector) 
Munro def(*atcd the joint forces of Shab Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudb 
in the battle of Bu;car. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) retunied as Governor# 
*‘Two landmarks stand out in his policy. First, 
he sought the substance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify the Company*B 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasonable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were his plans 
earned out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of CUve 
as our military supremacy dates from his vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions cl 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government In Bengal by which the Engilsh 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vottefi 
In tiic Nawab. The performance of bis i0« 
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cond task, the purification of tbo Company's 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen* 
sored him, though admitting that he did render 
*' great and meritorious services to his country/* 
Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by tlie Court of Directors 
which were to give tliem the entire care 
and administiatiou of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of tiie fat- 
tiouB attitude of riiilip Francis, with uhom he 
fought a duel and of other members of Ins Coun - 1 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed j 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved the financial position of tlie Company, j 
and created courts of justice and some sem- ] 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 he 
was Governor of fiengaUand from 1774 to 1775 
he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed in the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forceJt contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Begam of 
Oudh, were interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of ^uncoIna^ for forgery, the 
basis of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the cliargc'S But there is much more 
for which his administration Is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their dcfi'at 
at Fanipat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced ills policy towards the native states. 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by tlie loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for Ins war against tlie 
Rolilllas, who were intriguing with the 
Maratlias. In Western India he found himsdf 
committed to the two Maratlia wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Feshwa at Foona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, by tlie con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of Gwalior, for 
the disgrace of Wadgaon where tbo Maratlias 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference irom Madras had airiady 
led (1760) to what is known as tlic first Mjsore 
war, a disastrous campaign against ilyder Ali 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govem- 
mout again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against IJ>der All he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under 8ir Eyre Coote, H>der 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. Jt was in these 
acts of intervention in distant province* that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift lu 
action when required. He was succeeded 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwallii. 
(1786-98) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and cb- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judicature at (^Icutta. In the Civil Scr\ice 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writerb 


and “ mercliaiits ” of the Company Into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known for his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manciit Settlement in Bengal. (See article 
on Land Kevenue). A third Mysore war was 
waged during his tenure of office which ended 
ill the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmoutb), an experienced 
CivM Servant, succeeded L.ord Cornwallis, and, 
In 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Fitt, whoso projects were to change 
the map of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French in general, and “the Corsican*' 
In particular, were the enemy most to bo 
dreaded for a few years before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and ho formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
in Asia by placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob- 
laining from the Nawab of Oudh tba cession of 
large tracts of territory In lieu of payment ; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the Frtnth, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fail ol 
Senngapatam and the gallant death of Tipu. 
Fart of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidencj 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratlia powers — tlie Feshwa of Foona, 
the Gackwar of Baroda, Smdhia of Gwalior, 
HoJkar of Indore and the Itaja of Nagpur- 
had still to be brought into the British 
mt. Ibo Feshwa, after being defeated by 
ilolkar, fled to British territory and signed 
tlie Treaty of Basse in which led to the 
tiiird Maratlia war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by bmdliia and the llaja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the must successful of Britibh campaigns in 
India, bir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wclliiigtou) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by Ins victories of 
Assay 0 and Argaum and tlie other at Aligad, 
and Labwarl Later opciations, such as Colo- 
nel Moiison’s retreat througii Cential India, 
were less foitunate. Tlie great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesh y proved 
so expensive tliat the Couit oi Dircctois, be- 
coming Impatient, sent out Lord Cornwallis a 
Second tunc to make peace, at any ptrice. He, 
however, died boon after lus arrival in India; 
and 8ir George liarlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-71 until the anival of a stronger 
ruler. Lord Minto He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy w.is marked by 
another new diparture, inasniuili as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, I’er^ia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded, a tieaty with Kanjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
thw loj al ally of the British for life. 

The succoRBor of Lord Minto was Lord Mclra 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on tlie Gurklias of Nepal, who had 
. bci'ii encroaching on British territoij . After 
; initial reverses, the English, under General 
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Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sasauli (1816) was drawn up which deilnes 
British relations with Nepal to the present day 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquis 
of Hastings. In the same year he naade prepa- 
rations (or the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindans, gangs of Pathan or Rohilla 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native Statt s The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pln- 
daiis, annexed the dominions of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the Rajput States, 
made Slndhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than evur, and when 
he resigned. In 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poh- 
tical system and British interests were per 
mancntly secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years* rule (1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera, 
tion was undertaken owing to tiie insolent de- 
mands and raids of the Burmese, and resulted 
In the BurniPHe ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their elaiiiis to the lower 
provinces The capture of Blnratpur by 
Jjord Coinbermcro (1826) wiped out the 
repulse whieh General Xjuke had received 
there twenty yoaiB earlier. A disputed sueceas- 
lOu on this occasion led to the British inter- 
vention. 


Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord William 
Bentliuk, was the next Governor-Gcni ral 
His epitaph by Mataulay, says “He abo- 
lished cruel rites; he effaced Iminiliuting 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion ; his constant study was 
to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of the nations committed to his 
charge, ” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him 
from England, and his wide ulng ot the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 


as the legislation ot the coimtry, was placed 
In the hands of the Governor-General in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
Presidency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tiuck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (18:14), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1774 became the first Governor-General of Fort 
William Sir Cliarles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentim^k, and durmg his short tenure of 
ollicc carried into execution Ids predecessor’s 
measures for giving entire liberty to 
the press. 

Afghan Wars. 

With the appointment of Lord Auckland as 
Governor-Gt'iitral (1830-42) tfiere begun a new 
era of war and coiKpicst Before leaving 
London he announced tiiat he looked with ex- 
ultation to the prosjiect of “ promoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending tho bless- 
Inga of good Govemnient and happiness to 
millions in India but hia administration was 
alniobt exclusively compriscii in a fatal cxiiedi- 
tion to AfghanisLin, wldch dragged In Its train 
tiic annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of B.vluefiiatan in the protectorate 
of India. The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Russian ad vane ) 
In Central Asia and partly to place on the 
throne at Kabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shiija in place of Dost Mahomed. The latter 
object was easily attained (1830) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in tlio military 
0 (‘cuj)ation of tlio Brltisli In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was assassinated in Kabul 
and Six William Macnaghten sulforcd the same 
fafe in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
hoiiu d Q'he British ronmiandcr in Kabul, 
Gin Ei()liinHtone, wag old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led Ills army of 
4,500 and 12,000 camp followers bai k towaids 
India in the d(‘pth of winter Between Kabul 
and .Jallalabud the whole fone perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
tlie latter city Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland and was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad, 
One force under Gen. Polloek ndloved Jallala- 


service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but were eclipsed by tlie acts he 
took for the abolition of .S’ofi, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — witli the help of 
Captain Sleemaii — of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as In 18:i2 he 

annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg j 
The incomi)ettmce of tho ruler of Mysore forced 
liim to take that State also under Bntisli ad- 
ministration — where it remained until 1881 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of tho first steamship tl^at made the pas- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational controversy in 
favour of the advocates of Instnu tion In English 
and the vernaculars Lord William Bentinck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial business «f 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire in trust for the 
Crown. By It the whole administration, as well 


1 bud and niareh(d on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 

I advancing from Kaudaiiar, captured Ghazni 
[ and joined Bollock at Kabul (1842) The 
bazaar at Kabul was blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and tht army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
possession of his throne. 3 he drama ended 
with a boml)astio proplamatlon from Ixird 
Ellenborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of tho (spurious) gat<‘3 of Sonmath 
taken from the tomb of Maiimud of 
Ghazni , 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellenborough ’s other wars — the con- 
: quest of Sind by Sir Charles Napier and the 
I suppression of an outbreak m Gwalior — Were 
I followed by his recall, and the apiiolntmeot 
1 of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardlnge to be Gover- 
! nor-G(*ncral. A soldier Governor-General was 
I not uimcceptable for it was felt that a tria 
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Of streDgtb was Imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Blhhs, Banjit Singh, the founder of the Slkb 
Kingdom, had died In 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
yean earlier. Ho left no son capable of ruling, 
and the hlvUsa^ or central council of the Sikh 
army, was burning to measure its strength 
With the British sepoys. The Intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supreme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory. Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commanderdn-Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fought— at Mudki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sobraon. The Sikhs were driven across the 
Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
but the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the Infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Bajahi Major Henry Tiawrcnce 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the Jullnn- 
dur Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garrison the Punjab on behalf of ' 
the child Rajah Lord Hardinge returned to 
Buglond (1S48) and was succeeded by 
Lord Dalhousle, the greatest of Indian 
procoDsnls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chilian- 
waU thA British lost 2.400 officers and men 
betides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but oefore relnforceraeuts could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Rapier as 
Oommander-in-Chlef, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrat 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849), Its paciflea- 
>tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbrf^ak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time in Burma, owing to the 
Ul-trcatment of British merchants In Rangoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousie’s tenure of 
office. His ** doctrine of lapse” by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on tlio failure 
Of a dynasty made this change possible, came 
into practice in the cases of Satara, Jhansl, and 
Ragpur (which last-named State became the 
Central Provinces) where the rulers died with- 
out leaving male heirs. Oudh was annexed j 
on account of its misrule. Dalhousie left 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- 
ed the Public Works Department, initiated 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and 
oom|>leted the great Ganges canal. He also 
detached the Government of Bengal from the 
sharge of the Governor-General, and summoned 
lepresentatives of the local Governments to 
the deliberations of the Government of India. 
Finally, in education he laid down the lines 


of a department of public Instrootion and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutiny, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by many critics 
in England attributed to bis passion for 
change. 

Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and in the following year the sejpovs 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delhi to Patna rose 
in rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, but are probably to 
I be found In the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civilkation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued ; in the confidence the sepoy 
troops had acquired in themselves under Bri* 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater shade In the 
government of the country. Added to this, 
there was In the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection. 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rlfio were greased with fat that rendered them 
unclean for both Hindus and Mahomodans. 
And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, in spite of Lord 
Dalhonsie's wamlrgs, bekw the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 
the sepoys at Meerut rose In mutiny, cut down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to I)elhl where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
that centre tlie mutiny spread through the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
Bengal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was snbse- 
qucntly able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
part true to their colours. In Central India, 
the contingents of some of the great chiefs 
joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salax 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Ddlhi. 
Cawnpore and Lucknow, though In other places 
massacres and fighting occurred. The siege of 
Deliii began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupied the Ridge outside the town. Bamatd 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through lUnesi 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
rebel force In Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers, 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy; 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many vlctlmi 
on the Ridge : and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
Europeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Sept^- 
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ber 8» and by the ISth a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
to the assault, a foturth* being held In reserve. 
Over the ruins of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
Home and Salketd, Ck)l. Campbell led his men and 
Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, had only secured a 
foothold in the city. Six days’ street fighting 
followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a 
storming party. Bahadur Shah was taken 
prisoner, and his two sons were shot by Captain 
Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the st povs mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Fcsbwa, a willing leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. Tlicro a European 
force of 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
non-combatants, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduct as far as 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of tneir wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back. 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just 
before Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
small garrison held out in the Residency from 
ffulv 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and endurliig the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself invested, and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived in November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and In Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Bose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia 
Topi 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown, 
By that Act India was to be governed by, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
Buropean troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer-amalgamated with the 
^yal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1868, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
In the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
•wnrice for which they might bo qualified, 
pie aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her gttbjects In India—** In tbelr pfoe< 


peritv will be our strength, in their content* 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward.” Peace was proclaimed In July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
went on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the ** policy of lapse ” was at an end. 

A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning’s Viceroyalty. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-Genoral’s Council, and the Councils 
of Aladras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
VI ar, High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted. To deal with the increased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
CO be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system, income tax, 
license duty, ami State paper currency. The 
eaies ol office liad i)iok(‘n down the Viceroy’s 
heiilth Him auccps'-nr, liord Elum, lived only 
a few months after his arrival in India, 
and VI as succeeded by Sir John (after- 
wards Lori) Lawrence, the ‘‘saviour of the 
Punjab.” 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
was that of reorganising the Indian military 
system, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that in the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians in the infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and in the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to three : the 
.iitillery was to lx* almost wholly Europeans. 
Th 1 rc-organlsation was carried out in spite of 
financial uifficuliles and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war In Abyssinia 
with wtilch India liad no direct concern ; but 
oporations in Bhutan were all tlic d^ain made 
on tho army in India wiiilo the rc-orgaiilslng 
process was being carried on. Two severe 
famines — in Onssi (1K66) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper llinduHtan (1866-0)— occuriud, while 
Sir Joiin Lawr(‘nco was Vieeroy, and he laid 
down tho principle for the first lime in Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible for taking 
every possible means to avert death by starva- 
tion. Ho also created tho Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col. (Sir Richard) Strachoy. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to bo noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea industry la 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place in Bombay during tnO 
yi*ars of prosjiority for the Indian cotton in- 
dustry caused by the American Civil Wat, 
The “Share Mania,” however, did no perma 
nent harm to tho trade of Bombav, but wadj 
on the other iiand, largely responsible for the 
scries of splendid buildings begun In that city 
during tho Governorship of Sir Bartle Frcte. 
Sir John Lawrence retired In 1809, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created atl 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system ol Provincial Finance, thus fosterlnf 
the Impulse to local self-government. He ilso 
laid the foundation for the reform of the wm 
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dutioR, thereby enabling his successors lo abo- 
lish tho inter-pTOvlncial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast Bchomes for the development 
of tho country by extending communications 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of tho Andaman Islands, In 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Vietrov 187i!-n) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance, A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Hengal in 1874 was successfully wardid 
oi! by the organization of Shite rellet and the 
importation of rice from Hurma The follow- 
ing yiar was notable for the (h'position of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-governraent, and 
for the tour through India of the Printc ot 
Wales (the late King Edward VII) The visit 
of the J)uk 0 of Edinburgh to India whin J/ord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure tc 
those with whom he had come in tomb, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and tlie Crown. Ttie Prince of Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
loyalty to tho British Ilaj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great inagiiiflcence 
held on January l«t, 1877, on tlie famous fUdge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Em- 
press of India. Ihe Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lvtton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual difliciilty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine India had known The most 
Btrenuous exert/ions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight cron's of rupics were spent 
m importing grain , but the loss of life was 
estimated at 6i millions. At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 

Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with hfo 
repulse of a British mission led to the second 
Alglian War. Tlie Britisli forces advanced by 
three routes — the Khyber, the Kurrain, and 
the Bolan — and gained all tlic important van- 
tage points of EabU'rn Afgluni-^tan. Slier All 
fled and a treaty was made with his son \akub 
Khan, which w^as promptly broken by tlio 
murder of Sir Louis Cavugnan, who had been 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Further oper- 
ations were thus necessaiy, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on tho capital and 
defeated ihe Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, ir spite of Sir T> Stewart’s 
victory at Ahmed Kheyl and his advance fiom 
Kabul to Kandahar, A jireiender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat pri vented the estaii- 
lishmeot of peace, defeat ed Gen Burrows' 
brigade at Maiwaiid, and in\est(.d Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Bolu rts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdrawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 

im. 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appointed Viceroy 
by tbe new Liberal Government . Lord Ripon’e 


administration is memorable for the freedom 
given to the Press by the repi'al of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scliome of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
Jurisdiction ot the criminal courts in the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pen dimtly of the race or nationality of the 
presiding Judge. This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Eiiini>(_an‘< In India of great 
hostility to the Yieeroy, ended in a compromise 
in 1884 Other n forms were the rc-establlsh- 
inent of the Department of Rov**nue and Agri- 
culture, the ai)])omt rneiit of an Education Com- 
mission with a view to ihe spread of popular 
instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir h)vclyn 
Baring, now Lord Cromi r) of a number of cus- 
toms dutiOH Lord Dutfi rin, who siicceedt'd 
Lord Bijion in JHS4, had to give his attimtion 
more to external than int(*rual affaiis one of 
his first acts was to hold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for tlie reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted in the stnuigt henmg of British 
ndatioris with th.at ruler. In 1885 a third 
Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
truculent attitude of King Tliibaw and his 'in- 
trigues with forngn Powers. The expedition, 
uiKhT Geneial Piendergast, occuph'd Mandalay 
without (iitnciilty and King Thibaw was 
exiled to Ratnagiri, whore he died on JGth 
December 1916. His donimions of Upper 
Burma were annexed to British India on tho 
1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
then appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia Tiiesc prep^irations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a collision which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Pcnjdeh, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdch incident 
had called attention to a meniice that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more , it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes ot India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money in case 
of need That offer bore fruit under the next 
Victroy, Lord lainsdowiie, wlum the presout 
system of Impi rial Service Troops was orga- 
nised. Under Lord Lansdownc’s rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, w^ho was then Comman- 
der-In-Chief in India Another form of pre- 
cautiornry m«asiiie against the continued 
aggreb'Jion of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to th< Amir from eight to twelve 
lakhs 

On the North-E.istern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu 
tion against tho Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry on the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort iguomlniously retreated. This di»> 
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grace to British arms led to sevoral attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated, Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
ronrs:ani‘'ed und< r a Political Agent Lord 
Lansdowne's term df oflico was dNliiiguislud 
by several other events such as the passing ot 
the Parliamentary Act (Lord Crocs’a Act, 
1890, wlHctuncrcascd the size of the legmla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
officials in thorn, legislation aimed at social 
and doinestie reform among the Hindus and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age o( silver (1893). 

Frontier Campaigns 

Lord Elgin, who succeedi'd Lord Lansdowne 
m 1894, was confronted at the outsit witli a 
deficit of ils. crorcs, due to the fall in ci- 
change. (In 1805 th<* rupee fell as low as 
If. Id ) To meet this tlie old Ihe per cc'iit. Im 
port duties were rLimposed on a nuinbc'r of 
commodities,* hut not on c otfon goods • and 
iMthin the jiar the duty was oxti'iided to I 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The rc'-organi-^i- ! 
turn of tlie Arrn>, which involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out whni a number of risings 
occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under British influence* two yenrs pre- 
viously when Sir U. M Durand nad demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern bouneiaries of 
Afghanistan — was be«ieg<*d and hael to be r(*s- 
cued by an expe*dit ionary force Two years 
after the Wazirs, hwatis, and Mohinands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridia closed the Xhyber Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the I'irah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employc^d, and over 1,000 ofluers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, whicli 
was increased hv the serious and wiekspreacl 
famine of 1890-97 and by the appearance In 
India of bubonic plague. The methoda taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to noting, and elsewhere to tin 
appearaiiee in the vernacular press of 
seditious articles winch made* it necessary 
to make more stringent the law dealing witii 
such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s ViceroyaUy. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin m 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end; but plague increased, and m 1904 deaths 
from it W(‘re returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can bo men- 
tioned hire some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to be found in any 
one department but was in faet the gmcral 
gearing up of the administration v/hich he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. Tlie British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradaally witlidrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and Bntlsli forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
H support. An attempt was made to check 


Ihe arras traffic and work on strategic railways 
was pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
vears he only spi'nt a quarter of a million upon 
fcpn-ssive m<'a®ares and only found It nor‘»s8ary 
to iiiHtitute one blockade (against tlm Mahsiul 
Wa/ins) IS the jiibtiUtalion of this pohov of 
compromise between the IjawTence and For- 
ward M bools of thought In ]9()1 the trans- 
Indus distiicts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po* 
htieal charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, 'I’ochl, and Wana were torraed into 
the new North- Wist Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India That year also 
witnessed the diatli of Ahdiir llahman, tlie 
Amir of Afghanislan. and the establishment 
of an understanding with ins successor llabib- 
Uilah In 1904 the aititiido of tiio Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-ltusMan and anti-British, 
it became ni'cessnry to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Franeis) Younghus- 
band 'I’he Dal.u Lama abdu.ited and a treaty 
was eoni hided with his successor 

In his first year of olllee Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in aeeordanei* with the rt*com- 
inemlatioiis of rhe Fowhr Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the valiii* of the rufiei* at is id., 

I and ill 1900 a Gold Ilesirve fund was created, 
j The educational reforms that marked this 
' Viccroyalty are dealt with elsewhere chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Punjab Land Alienation Act, 
designed to fiee the cultivators o( the sod from 
the cliitehcB of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agneiiltural hanks The elttdeney 
of the \rmy m.k increased (Lord Kltehoner 
was Commander-in-Cliief) by the re-arnmrnent 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the tran*-- 
port service. In his relations with the Feudn- 
torv Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
posiMori as partners in admluist ration, and l e 
fouiidid the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families. In 1902 llu British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual leuse of the Assigmd Districts of Berar 
in return for an anmi.il payment of 25 lakhs. 
The aeeession of King l.dward VII was pro- 
claimed in a Bjdcndid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 I.ord Curzon rehirnod to 
England for a few months but was re-ap(ioint- 
ed to a seiond terra ot office, Lord Amptlilll, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence The chief act of this seeon i 
terra was the partition of Bengal and the cna- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to remove the 
systematic mglict of the trans-Gangi tic areas 
of Bengal, whieh evoki'd bitU'r and prolonged 
critieism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable tv accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitch(‘U( r for the re-adjustraent of rt lations 
between the Army headquarters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Govirninent, Lord Curzon was siicciedid by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Mmto succeeded, (or the unrest which 
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h&d lon% been noticed developed in one 
direction Into open sedition. 

Ontslde Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly snccesaful 
Bnt scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
bad to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under nn Act of 1818, special Acts 
had to be passed to meet the situation, viz i— 
an Explosives Act, a Pn'vcntion of Seditions 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which Provides for a magisterial inquiry 
In private and a trial before three Judges of the 
High Court wiUiout a Jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend representative institutions. In 1007 
a Hindu and a Mabomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1900 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Connell. The Indian Councils Act 
of 1900 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion. The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay 
•were enlarged by the addition of an Indian 
member. 

As regards foreign policy. Lord Mlnto’s 
Viceroyaliy was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1007) between Great Britain and llussia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two oouzitries In 
Asia generally, and in Persia, Afghanistan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expeditions had to 
be undertaken on the North-West Frontier, 
against the Zakka Ehels and the Mohmauds ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off Maskat and In the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to chock the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (Lord) Hardinge was appointed to 
•nooeed Lord Minto in 1010. His first year In 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, in the most 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
eluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majesty announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Govemor- 
in-Oonnoil; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavatory 
attaohCil to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dws and a riot in Oawnnore led to heavy loss 
of life. Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Viceroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excelleney was able to settle the 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that 
was acceptable to the local and other 
IjffthoTpeiJgpB, 


Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge- Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned fi^ Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 
In two conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 
the ** Ghadr” conspiracy was widespread and 
had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

India after the War. 

Post-war India has a strange and baffling 
history. In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs in the East : they were cngrcMSBCd by 
the settlement of peace and the refusal of the 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of 
Versailles or to join the League of Nations. 
In 1930, however, tiio eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were sot 
upon India, when Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non-co-operation movement effective. 

Ideas rule the world India had participated 
in the war to end war". It was a war waged 
in defence of Belgium and it ended in a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
aspirations throughout the world For the sake 
of nationalism the structure of Europe had been 
broken into fragments. Wliat then was to be 
India’s share In the spoils of peace ? The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well. Be- 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
[that greater reforms should be made. Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto expressly denied that 
I their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions. 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parliamentary institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status 
Ten years after the war wc find the Viceroy and 
Mr Gandhi working by difif^rent methods for 
the same end. 

Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the Issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always coincide. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers In the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Khilafatlst movement assumed great propor- 
tions , and the consequence was war ; for Kinf^ 
AmanuUah, who had Just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was in open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
I a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion In this country. A few 
years later King AmanuUah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe as an 
enlightened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. He abdicated In 
favonr of his brother IqayatuHah, wUQ RbdlcgteiJ 
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himself a few hoars later. It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King In the 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land ; but the keenness with which India followed 
the progress of the revolution showed how 
closely were tlie fortunes of the two countries 
associated. 

The appointment of Lord fieuding to be 
Viceroy in 1921 was a landmark In Indian 
history. Throughout his tenure of office there 
was opposition and disorder. The Buko of 
Connaui^t came to open the new council ; and 
the Smrajisti did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a non-polltlcal visit; but his arrival In 
Bombay was the signal for severe rioting. 

Mr. Gandhi’s weapons of attack were boycoit 
and the w'earing of Kfuiddar, Khaddar, a«i 
an Indian cloth» weakened the importation of 
foreign cloth. The boycott was directed not 
only against British goods, but against the entire 
machinery of Government In 1923 Lord 
leading’s certification doubled the Salt-Tax. 
thus showing that the Legislative Assembly had 
no real control over finance. The responsibili- 
ties of the Assembly wore few. Since the 
Government could override Its decisions, Its 
decisions became irresponsible In the Pro- 
vinces, however, there was less Irresponsibility, 
and consequently the members of the IwCgislative 
Councils were often the allies of Government 
But it took time for Indian opinion to realise 
that tlie Legislative Councils, however imperfect, 
were the instruments of order and good govern- 
ment, Some y^ears later, the boycott l)iokc 
down. Mr. C. E. Das, one of Mr Gandhi’s chief 
lieutenants, decided to associate with theLeglsla- 
ture— ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but 
actually because he and many others had grown 
tired of a policy of mere negation. The downfall 
of non-co-operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Mr V. J. Patel, 
to be President of the Legislative Assembly — an 
office which he held until the summer of 1030 

When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Heading 
In 1926, the prospects of peace improved. It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of the inception of the Government of 
India Act. In 1 927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commissiun should be appointed as early as 
possible. Accordingly, in the autumn, it was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission. Their appoint- 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst 
Neither Mr Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Oommlsslon, It was to be 
boycotted from the start. The chief complaint 
was that all the members of the Commission 
were Europeans. The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded in Its place a Hound 
Table Conference and the promise, if not the 
immediate offer* of Dominion Status. The 
boycott, however, was not very effective. One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission ; the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott. Yet It is 
Aignlfleant that before the Simon Commission 
had publidied its report, the Viceroy not only j 
WQunce<i^ th»it the goal o? Govepninont jn ^odin ' 


was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Hound Table Conference in Txmdon : 
he stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before. Mean- 
while, Congress became still more extremist. 
In January 1929, Mr. Gandhi announced that 
if India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would load the campaign for Indepen- 
dence. Ho kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit .Tawhatlal Nehru rather than Mr. 
Gandhi, voted In favour of Independence. 

The new struggle began In earnest In March, 
1930. Mr. Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
Laws. He made an imposing march from 
Ahmcdabad to the coast, where ho ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not be taxed. 
Non-co-operation was In full swing. For a 
short time Bombay w/is virtually a Congress 
City. There were numerous arrests 

Tbe StaluioTV (’oininlssion inennwliile pub* 
li^lud iK repoit, but it nu'1 with \iolcnt 
(rltkisni in Indi.i A now silu'ino to ( ousult 
fiidi.iii opinion on constitutloiml refoims was 
('volvcd in tin shape of ^ 'Pable (’on- 

fei once to which lepie-entatives of Uiitlsh India, 
the Iinliaa States and the Biitisli parties were 
invited Tho Princes, at first, assumed the 
lead. They stood for a Federal Government 
In which the States and British India should 
bo partners. At once tho extremists, who had 
intended to ignore the Conference, showed the 
keenest concern. Tho Confcrenio, despite all 
evil prognostications, represented tho voice of 
India 

In February 1 931 tho Round Table Confcrenc-e 
dch'gates rRtnrned to India on the understand- 
ing tliat there was to ho a second Hound Table 
Cunfereiue in London, hut that meanwhile 
certain problems, such as that of separate com- 
munal cli'ctorates. were to bo w'orked out among 
themselves In India. The first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt to persuade 
Congress to call off tho Civil Disobedionce 
Movement and participate in tho Conference. 
Congross, however, were in bitter mood , many 
local committees even did tholr hr st to prevent 
the decennial census in February from being an 
accurate index to tho state of tlie population. 
There wore a number of feverish corihronces 
between Lord Irwin, Mr. Gandhi, and Sir TeJ 
Bahadur Sapru Mr. Gandlii and otlier pro- 
minent Congress leaders were released from 
prison specially to confer with Government 
oflidals and the conferences were conducted in 
a frb’inlly and informal fashion. The upshot 
was the signing of the IrwlniGandhi Pai't at 
Delhi in March which provided on the one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, the no-tax campaign, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the otlier hand for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on tho coast* and make a 
number of similar concessions. 

When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to his statesmanship Txird 
WiUlngdon's first few months were spent in 
preparing the way for the second Hound Table 
Conference, tbe opening qf which wps fi3;e(] % 
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November. At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Trwin-Gandhl agreement, but after much waver- 
ing Mr. Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August. The Conference almost broken do\ui 
over the communal problem. Mr Gandhi v\a® 
frankly clissatlsPcd and landed in India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the cuil 
disobedience campaign Early in January 1I)S2 
the stniggle began again Mr Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were imprisoned 

The Viceroy soon made it clem that thero 
could bo no compromise with those mIio wcic 
det('rmnied to ])crsist in a fresh « ampaign of 
civil disobedienc ♦ and pro< 1 iinu d ins d<*b‘rininn- 
tion to use* to the full ih(‘ n sources of the State 
in ligliting .ind d<'f( ating .i inovenv nt wlmh 
would otherwise lenialn .i perpetiul menace 
to orderly Government and individual liheit^ 
His ExecUenc v's polu y quiekl v met w ith success 
The arrest, ot the pnneapal leaders of the rampaigii 
wiH followed up with 11u‘ impiisonnient altei 
tilil of o\er no, 000 follow! rs ot the Congr<‘R‘' 
Tlie spec lal Ordiiiam c s d( \is( d to dc .il with the 
nienacf' wc're nniwed for another si\ luontliH, 
being replaced at the end of tlie year by more 
pc'rmanent legislation wbidi the' Lcgislativt* 
Assfuibly and the ('oiiiicil of Stale emlorhed, 
i1i<‘ former by a siirprifiingly good m ijoritv All 
the Vroviiuul (.ouneils ‘passed complc'inen- 
taiy legislation eiiibodving Ordinance regula- 
tions to suit local condition'" Thus l>v the end 
of tho year the OidinaiK es had «.eas(j<l to exist 
tlic'ir place being taken by legislation f«)i a 
limited peiiod NotJiing showed the lallv ol 
tlioeountiy against umI diaolioduiuo bettci 
tliau those measii ICS 

Tlv I'conomie posii ion of the eonntiy c ontmiied 
to he abnoiirul thioughout the ^(*nr and 
Goicrnment ndused to c oiiteni plate any relaxa- 
tion of that st/c'rn policy of rigorous economy 
in public expenditure outlined in 1031 The 
auccoHs of tint policy was retlectrd m the 
biidgc't of ] 033-34, tliongh public opinion m 
tlu eountrv was disappointed with the absence 
ot any rt'iu'f from t.ixation, parthailarly in view 
ot the partial restoration of the cut in the s ilaiit s 
of the Sf'rvMfs 4n outst<niding feature ot 
the year was tlie rapid impro\cmicnt in Tmlia’s 
credit notwithslaiuling the ceonomie stnss 
Government floated three loans, one in steilmg 
and two in lujiees, ot the total amount of its OS 
erores The last of these was oversubscribed 
in about four hours though it ga\e a rehun 
of only 5 i percent Go\ eminent also suecc'edcd 
in substantially n’dueing their floating dc'bt 


and subu'qucnlly at Ottaw'a the Indian delega- 
tion to the CoQference headed by Sir Atu 
Cliattcriec were given the freest possible hand 
and the ngiec*ment which thc'y concluded emho- 
«lu’s only such im'Tsiires ,is arc in the l)est 
mtt losfs ot India. Alb'i juolougrd discussion 
it was endorsed the Central Legislature'. 

Jtisenssions relating to tho futiue constitution 
of India wcio in progiess throughout tho year 
TIh' pulflu .it ion ot wb.it is known .is ('otnmimal 
\wMid nM»k((l a iK'w si.igc' in 11 in task ot 
di Msing i sufl.ibln nia<lnn('iv foi tin* go\<‘inan<n 
of Indi.i 'I Ik* awatd sclflnd tin yiropoitnni 
ol 1 ']ii<‘S( nf it ion in tin (oiinlrv^ I '^‘•lat iin s 
toi \ nions < onnnumi K s and spinil mtnn'sjs 
111 November the tin id Ivomn Talilo CotibMem e 
lint in liOnduii, the session lasting till tlio end 
of tin ^c'.ir. 

The yeir 1033 saw the piiblieation ol the White 
Paper embodying the piojiosals ol His SlajestA '& 
Goeernmeut 'or i onstitntionol adiance in 
India (Sc'c Round 'I'.ibh' Confciencc ('ha])t«r) 
It sened to thrust Indn into tin* lonliont 
ol Jlrltlsh politu'. Vt no otlmi ]n i lod peilnfis 
ill re( cut times li.is Jiidii liguic'd so largth in 
lint a in, which wis tioodid bj die-hard 
piopngflnda igaiiist “ tin* d.tiiiZfi of lorcing 
democ ra c > down t be 1 1n o it s ot I be dumb millions 
of Indl I *' 

With the eomjtlete stultification of the Congress 
following tlie collapse of civil disobcdionec?, .iiid 
the shifting of mtc'rcst to London where ^he 
.Icnnt Railiamentarv CommilUc was m session 
exnnining the White Paper, political activity 
in the 1 ouiitry was at a standstill 'I'o make up 
for this there w'as a great upheaval in the social 
^sphere 3’hc^ j>light ol the <k pressed classes 
I (tailed Ttanj.iiis by Mr Gandhi) attracted nine li 
l.ittantion, thanks to the aggressive nn a suits 
I adopted i)v Mr Gainllii bis two lasts, rel(> isc' 
tiom jail and whiilwmd tour ol the country 
, Although there was jiiiKli ortlioilox oppiKsition 
to the admission of untouchables into caste 
I tcinplc's and other ilemoiisliatioual aspefta ot 
I till uplitt movement, the upjur < lassc's’ eem- 
I Rcaenc e was roused t,o activitv and diiected to- 
' wards the .imelioratioii ol the gc lu r.il c ouclition 
of the iintoiK haliles 

I For the first, lime in histor>', Mount Everest 
I w'as eonqutred from the air An aeroplane 
I expedition hnanced by badv lloiision acliieved 
I this iiianc'l which, apart iiom its spectacular 
i iiatuie is belK'vc'cl to be of gic at seientiile value 
I A climbmg expedition which followed, however, 

I had to .ibauclou the attempt owing to unkind 
1 weather 


An event of great importance dining tlie > 

year was the tarilf agiecment between India! India’s increasing status among the nations of 
and Great liritam at tlie Ottawa Conference i Wi© "’as exemplified by the piivilegc 

In tho entirelv new cncumstaiices created by; accorded to her ot iic'gotiatmg direct wutli a 
the departure of the liiitish Government from i Foreign J^ower (.lajian) for a e.ommerc lal treaty 
the olcl policy of univer'-al free trade and bv 'To meet tlie stifling competition troni Japan, 
the substitution lor it of a tardf coupled with India decaded to e aiie-el the most-favoiirecl- 
thc grant of prc'terenee to eoiintries, the Govern- nation treatment to .fapan, wheieupon the latter 
incnt of India were invded to send a delegation retaliated bv placing a boycott on Indian cotton 
to tlie Imperial Conference primarily to consider The tug-of-war ended as the result of a scries 
and discuss with representatives of Great Britain of con vtrs<it ions at Simla and Dellii between 
the question wliother it would be in the interests representatives of the Indkin and Japanese 
of both countries to eiite'r into a tarifl agnn'ment Governments Equally inipoitant w'as the visit 
involving the reciprocal grant of prefereiicct" paid by a delegation Irom Laneasliiic, wbuh 
to each other’s products In the negotiations also was productive of an agreement witli 
(discussions \vhich took place first in London ( Bombay inillowncfs for the regulation of trade 
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and avonUnoo of cut-thioat c(nri{)etition--tiTi ( Mr annoniuril lu^ dtdMiou lo ]< .tvc 

ajjrpeiuonl-- which was latciratilledbN tlic Indian ' ihiit body, with a view partlv to enable it 
k'fTislatiire. 'to fiirntioii jiideixMideiitK and nnolMessi d 


'I lie uoMii w dl iidi'n d b\ lliis (I 
li.u't was 1(dl«ivv('d nn and an fndo-lhilish tiad* ' 
iun*'(iiitni v\ is ( oinliidi d in I'l >1 'I’ln o]Kiition 
111 this .ind the Ottawa Viir’enuMif s h ipid i 
Indian «.'inni(i((' and indiistrv I'V Jai ilit itiim 
fl) (‘\( lianji >f eoiniiiiidil K s and nurili.iiidisi ' 
b( I w'lM n India a nd hritaiii and lahei jiaits of 
lli< j'lmpin* A poli(> ot rionoinu intioinlismi 
hi '^an to b' a lopled by .ilniost all Knropr in 
udinlihs Mliuli inijxisi'd e\<hiimt and quota j 
K -trn ' loim on toremn iiiiports As a lesult ' 
ot this Indian exports to Italy (Jeiniany, ! 
Jtounmm.i and Turkey siitre-ed a j^reat deal 

■Ne\( Hill loss Tndii liiTtK'd the (onier ainl 
at the tiiiK of uiitinij; s<‘crns within sij'lit oi 
((onoinn iivj\al if not iiro*- p' rit> dlie budtn t 
lor a< tnally showid i surjihis aflir 

dlowini^ tort hi lull risi^oraOon oi salaiv iiits 
Old i sli'dit rediiition m th< iinonie-tax 
1 a, s 

I'oldnaily wa® a xtar o^ pi an 

Ml (J.indhi Melded to the insistent deni mds 
ot peaie tollowers and foriiiully i ailed oil umI 
disohi'dii ni ( whtili had hei'ii di id lor months 
I’la ehnnnation ot this n(‘'4ati\* pidiiy 
I'd to a loristinitive pro^raTinne hitrht W int? 

( imi/resqii'Mi uviyed tin old ,Sw,u ij P.irt\ Tiny 
loiibslid the iliitions to tin \-.s<qiib!y .iiid , 
M'Mid htuiial sni less wmnini; 1") si its 'I’hiiri 
inuniph is all the more striKlntl biiaiisi ot 
ihi ii\aliv hi tween tiuni and anolhir wjiifi ot 
tJit Conirriss whnli liad qietnellid with flu 
jiareiit body on thi ConiinuiMl Award Various 
laiiNS Imi h( ( n suKitestcd for thiir hikcss 
the mf>^t inipoitint ot whnh w<is the waM ot 

nimiental lo^ iltv to an institution wlinli liad 
piM II np Its harifii jirotiratTirni ,ind -followiniz 
tilt ienio\a! ot the tioverniiiLiit ban— icsuiiad 
h-' 111)1 nial liini.< loiit 

'I lie Indnn tonal (’onmess met !n Oitobei 
I'JJl attt,i iliree and u half >eai8 of iiattioii 


hv his isTsoiialitv and paillv to devotinu Ins 
time ami enei'jv li, an inten''ive rnr.il nphtt 
pro'jrrninine 'riiis has been ih serihed .is a 
siibfde mo\e on the part of Mr r.andld to 
(onsolldate his ])osilion anioiej the inassi«s 
Not to be ontdoiH by Air Gandhi, the Govern- 
niioit ot India sanctioned out iroie of riipies 
to anil lior.stc the toivlition ot the agrUiiltural 
population 

The yeai witness<'d a keen iiid bii'ei eon- 
tro\or->A o\er tlie (Vnninuual Aw.ird, llnnlii 
profesinni it was nnjnst and Muslims insisting 
on rit.nning it between the two the ('ongriss 
those to lennni la nti il 'I’liis attitude 
displ" ised ho‘ h and .1 sei < ion of ilindii Coiigress- 
incn loinad .i smuiale fiirty and eeasi leissly 
strode to iip‘et tin Aw aid 

Aiiollur oiitstaiidmg tiatiire w is the fmhh- 
lation ol tin repoit nl tla loint Pirhann nlarv 
Coniniit^'i whe h ( x.imuied Ihi'i-^hand Indi.in 
wPiiisses (otliii.ils uni non-olln nils) on I he 
(JoM rniiK nt s piopusali i out. mad in thi \Miite 
' 1‘apt r The npoil dilfered littk hoin the 
AMiiti !’.i|h r .Hid tornn d thi liisisot the India 
bill whidi at Ihi time ol wilting is being 
(iisiiissid b\ Ha House ol Cominons in t'oin- 
inittie both till Commilti s reimit and Ibe 
Jhll raise d i storm ol piotest in ludii, where lie* 
piopoaed lefornis were leg.iided I)N most jiiople, 
inehiding thi label. ils, .is in ah qii iti', but .i sm.iil 
seelam ol opinion was in f.i\oiir ol woiking 
thesdana to get tin* best out ol it .uid to 
pave till w.iy tor a lurthei instaliin iil of 
poiifii.il jelorm 

The Indian rrinn s eiiateilsonii siiiprlseby 
refusing t » aiiipt tia* ]*roi)osals ,is tJav stood 
.iiid d«'in inding i miniber ol i h.iie-a » A section 
d ]mbh« opinion legirded tlieir ik r mioiis .is a 
witlidr.xw.ll lioni tht* jnoposeit lidir.dion, but 
the J’l lilies repudiitid this inti ’•pi el, it ion and 
protested Hut Hay only ask'd for diireges 
wlndi wonkl safi 'guard their status, priviIegeR 
and treaty rights 
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The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements. 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration. The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Port St. 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort W’llliam), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The three “ Presidencies *’ were Independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Besponsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government In India conse* 
quent on the decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the Insistent orders of the Directors 
Step by step the Company becaane first the 
dominant, then the paramount power In India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually Independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Presi- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to admini8t<3r the 
Presidency of Fort William (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established. 
The subordinate Presidencies wore forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without tho pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity, Pitt's Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Prosiden- 
cies In a Governor and three councillors. Includ- 
ing the Commander-In-Chief of the Presi- 
dency Army, The control of tho Governor- 
General-ln-Councll was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 tiie Company 
was oomj[>ellcd to close its commercial business 


and It became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Governor* 
General-ln-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Mutiny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no important change in the administration in 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the (Jrown, became known as the Viceroy, 
The Governor-General is the sole representa* 
tive of the Crown in India ; be is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special department 
of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government in India 
are perhaps tho most extensive of any great 
administration In the world. It claims a share 
in the produce of the land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where the proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and Is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them; it has constructed and maintains 
most of the important Irrigation works; it 
owns and manages tho post and telegraph 
systems ; It has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set tho mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agncalturlsts and occasionally to owners 
of histone estates. It rontrols the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities in respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of tho most intimate characte* 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively covei 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-fifth of its popu- 
lation. The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluctuated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919, 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 


Great changes were made In the system of 
government in British India by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with 
the rules framed under it — almost as important 
in their provisions as the Act itaelf—oamo into 
general operation in January 1921. The Act 
was the outcome of an inquiry conducted In 
India in the winter of 1017-18 by tho Secre- 
tary (rf State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 


(Lord Chelmsford), the results of which were 
embodied in tbolr Report on Indian Consti- 
tutional Reform Issued In the spring of 1018. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India In the winter of 1918-10, and 
which issued their Reports in the spring of 1910. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
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modification of the syatem of adrolnlatration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
Issued their Eeport while the Government of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn Issi^ed an exhaustive Report on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Boyal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions — British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In ten of the 
provinces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa the Central Provinces, Burma, Assam 
and the North West Fiontior l'r(»vine<‘ — the I 
Local Government oonaists of a Governor, an 
£lxecntive Council of not more than four 
members, and two or more Ministers. Burma, 
which was excluded from the original scheme, 
was brought into lino with it in 1922 An 
Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Ministers 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
vi'iy democratic iranchlse, which gave the 
vote to women. The remaining provinces w( re 
iheii, im luslvo of tlu N W Prontiei IVoMme, 
directly admlnlsti red by Chief Commissioners, 
who ir< technically more agents oi the Central 
Government of India. No ( hange was made 
by the Act of 1919 In the system of adminis- 
tration In these six minor provinces but the 
Frontier Province was, after the Burma 
piciedcnt, made a Major PioMncc in 1932 

Dyarchy — In ten nine provinces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One halt 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
hiH executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 
“ reserved ** The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
vUe of Mlnistera who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Le^Iative 
Cotmcil. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the adminlutration of 
** transferred ’* subjects. 

The Object. — The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render poeaible the introduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under whicb the Govern- 
ments m India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State ^or India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 

The Provinces -—Starting from the pro- 
tn;^ that It was in the provinces that the first 
sobe^tiai steps must he taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govem- 
^ ment the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 


for a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively, 
in their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of logisiatlon for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of Individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be establislied and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 
in provincial affairs to matters so 
specified. 

Finance.— The ‘’revenues of India“— 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 
administration of their “ allocated " 
revenues, they have power to sup- 
plement them by rtusing loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate now 
taxation measures is formally recognised. 

It was found impossible to devise .inv 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Govornnieuts 
winch did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to bo meyb in part 
by an annual contribution from sovon of 
the eight Governors* provlntes, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity of its own 
revenues, having been exempted from tills r ontri- 
butiou. The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provmced to the Government of India at the 
outset w.iB lls 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributed lis. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provin»«8 Us 240 lakhs, the Punjab Ks. 
175 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Bs. 15 laklis to Its. 
64 lakhs. The annual contnlmtion was in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future^ and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate woie found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions were to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of tlie 
several provinces The Provincial ('ontilbutlons 
were gradually tmegone uiul finally extinguished 
by the Government of India in tlie years of its 
siu*ee«i 9 ive annual prosperity Budgets beloie the 
(ommencemint of the world wddo economic 
depression in 1929 

Responsibility —The first steps towards 
r^poDsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council Into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(whicb the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
mmimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion in the province, and to create an 
el^torate. llie first franchise rules gave 
the vote to about 5,000,000 of the adult male 
populatioo. and have enabled the Legislative 
Council of any Governor’s province ” to 
extend to the franchise women. 
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The following table shows the strength and composition of each of the Provincial Councils:— 




1 Nominated and i 


Provlnoe. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non-officials 

Total. 

Madras 

Ott I 

23 

6 

127 

Bombay 

8C i 

20 

6 

111 

Bengal 

113 

1 20 

0 

139 

United Provinces 

100 

IH 

6 

123 

Punjab 

i 71 

30 

0 1 

98 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

]8 

0 

103 

Central Provinces . . 

63 

30 


68 

Artsarn 

.39 

0 

5 

58 

Burma 

78 

3 i 

8 

101 

North-West frontier Pro vim e 

28 


"> 

40 


The figures for officials in this tabic arc maxima 
in every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-officials must be 
increased in proportion ; e ^ , if there are only 
10* officials (nonimatcd and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must ho seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
These Executive Councils contain an equal 


nun.ber of Indian and British members except 
In Bihar and Oria<^a where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates — The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separatt* representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves. Although there are minor variations 
from province to province, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Class of Electorate. 

No. of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No of Members 
returnable by 
Electorates ot 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 

40 

Muhammadan 

-1 1 

,}9 

European 

> ! 

5 

Anglo-Indian (in the technical sense ot person? of mixed 
European and Asiatic des( out). 

3 


Landholders 

r» 

6 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry 

8 


' Total 

‘M 

113 


Of the 04 constituencies in Bengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and Industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, t.e., each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The norma! area for a ** Muhammadan *' 
or * ‘non-Muhammadan ** constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, half a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate crnstituencios, six “ non-Muham- 
madan *' and two “ Muliaminadan*', the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the 
former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
gcuoral classification of the various kinds of 
oonstitueucles Into two broad oategorics, those 


which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as Landholders, Universities, Plan 
tors or Commerco being described as “special ’* 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc.— being known as “general” 
constituencies 

Voters’ Qualifications. — Tlie qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of Income Or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
13 based on a property qualifioation as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed mmimura of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, Irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
I proiMsrty. 
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POWERS OF PROVINCIAL 

In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Govcrnor- 
fJcneral (or, in the case of the rresidencics 
of Madras and Bombay, oi the Oovornor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
Jeul^lation." When met for Uum purpose there 
wore added to the Executive Council certain 
*' additional members,*’ at first very few in 
nmniier, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
migltt be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or dutic? beyond those immedi- 
ately arising out of the discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
cutraging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures. In course of time the 
number of “ additional ** members, and tlie 
proportiem of these who were non-ottlcial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-ottlcIal mem- 
bers, and the functions of tho Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budget proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment This extension of tho powois of the 
Councils was in tho inaiu thoresii't of the ** Mor- 
ley-iMinto \ct ” of 1909. Tho Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to discuss the 
budget but not to divide tho Council upon it. 
Lord Morb y's Act went further and provided 
tlial noiwitlistandmg the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1801 which had restricted tho 
powers of all Councils to the discussion of legis- 
lative measures, the Local Govornmeut might 
make rules authorising the distussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be irnT)03ed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions tlius submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 were 
definitely to iccognlse tho principle of election 
os the rncans of selecting non-ofljeial members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly th.it of indirect election), a consider- 
abl(‘ increase m the number of both non-otficial 
and otficial liiemhers, and the setting up m every 
province of a non-otficial (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morlcy-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Lxecutive Council of tho Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subsc- 
Tuently cre.ited. 

Old System —But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vinces only in addition to the Governor-Oeneral’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
Of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained in 
theory up to the passing of the Act of 1910 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for he purptwe of advising on, and 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

enacting, legislation. It is true that the non* 
official element In the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Mof ley’s Act ot 1<)09 had 
acquired a cou'^idGraiile measure of control over 
legislation, In v low of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and tho rules framed under lb 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their ofllclial colleagues ; but for 
v.arioiis reasons this control even In the sphere 
of legisiatioi), can hardly bo described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside tlio 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes —The most important changes 
made by tho Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
ProMiiclal Councils wero — 

fG the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies, 

{/?) a greatly enhanced freedom of initiation 
in tho matter of legislation , and 

(ill) power to frame their own rules of proce- 
dure in matters of detail, subject to tho (lover* 
iior’s concurrence. 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from tho time of their commence- 
ment Is tlio right to elect their own President 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from tho start i Nt ry i'oiincll has 
an elected Deputy President. The Governor 
(who lorincriy was fi-offico President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
eonncction with its proceedings The first- 
named of these newly acquiri'd powiTS is of 
sufficient iinport.'inee to reqnue a dct.iiled ex- 
planation of its scope, which can host lie given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 721)). 

72d — ( 1) The provisions eontnined in tills 
section shall have effect witli respect to business 
and procedure in governors’ legislative councils. 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall ho laid in tlio form 
of a ataternont before the council in each year 
and the j^roposals of the local governrnorit for 
the appropriation of provincial .revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall bo submitted to 
tho vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce tlio 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by t.he omission or rediie- 
tion of any of tho items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — 

Provided that — 

(а) the local government sliall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 
holding of such asseni or tho reduction of the 
amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved Bul>ject, and the governor certifies 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand is essential to the discharge of bis res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(б) the governor shall have power in cases of 
emergency to authoriao such expenditure as 
may bo in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) iM> proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any purpose 
shall ho made except on the recommendation of 
the governor communicated to the council. 

(8) Kothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure 
( t) Contributions payable by the 1 ocal govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council ; and 
(It) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ; and 

(ttt) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 
(tv) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 
(v) Salaries of Judges of the high court of the 
province and of the advocate-general. 

If any question arises whether any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall bo final. 

Executive and Legislature.—In the hglit 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature. Tlie 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “reserved ’* and 
“ transferred “ categories The rules under the 
act prescribe a list of 20 subjects which are trans- 
ferr^ to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more important of 
which are Local Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Publio Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Publio Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “ rMcrved *’ subjects comprise all those In 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change was made by the 
Act of 1919 in the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it. For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains, as before, responsible to the 
Socretarv of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing ttiem despite opposition by a major- 
ity of the Legislative Gounoll But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
leas Important factor is the existence in the 
Government, side by side with the Executive 
OounoU, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Gounoll. But 
^hcte factors, wl^lle they wljl doultloss lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate its 
policy to the wishes of its ministerial colleagnei 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which involve resort to the 
enforcement of its decisions in the face of popular 
opposition, are not intended to obscure the rea- 
poDsibiiity to Parliament in the last resort of 
tho Governor in Council for the administration 
of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty's Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and in the last resort ot the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control. — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position is very different. 
Here there has been an aotnal transfer of control 
from the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the Legislative Council 
In the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and Just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of “ reserved *' subjects or “ de- 
partments,” so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred “departments” wiilch are 
Included in his portfolio But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the E.\o- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
ho is an elected member and from which he is 
selected by the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body He holds office during the Gover- 
nor's pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his abihty to retain the confidence 
not only ot the Governor, but also of the legis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, lioth as regards supiilica and legisla- 
tion, 19 almost entirely free from the restrictions 
just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the “ reserved ” subjects. It Is thus 
within tho power of the Provincial Council to 
Insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in tho administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
Its mandate and this power is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his fre<*dom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council bv the use which he makes of his vote 
No doubt this statement requires some qnali- 
floatlon before it can be accepted as ilterall} 
accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
with the administration of transferred sub- 
jects is “tAe Ooventor acting unih 
appointed under this Act,” not the Ministers 
acting on their own Initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
Is charged personaMy with responsibility for 
the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
and would be entitled, and Indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
the transferred list if he found the legislature 
bent on pursuing a policy in its administration 
which, In h|8 Judgment, was incompatible 
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with ths malntenanoe of peace and tranquillity; 
yet the powers of control vested in the Legis- 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
imdoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should bo allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. ** If after hearing all the arguments,” 
observed the Committee, “ Ministers should 
” decide not to adopt his advice, tlien in the 
” opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
ordinarily allow Ministers to have tlieir way, 
tixmg the responsibility upon them, even if 
** It may subsequently be necessary for him to 
*' vote anv particular piece of legislation It 
” is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
” countries, mistakes will be made by Minlstcr*^ 
‘‘acting with the approval of a majority of the 
” Legislative Council, but there la no way of 
” learning except through experience and 
“the realisation of responsibility.** 

Provision of Funds —The terms of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the piovincial 
revenues between tl e two halves of tlie execu- 
tive for the flnanemg of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be mode ‘ for 
“the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
‘•purpose of nuch ' administration * i e , the 
ad niiniat ration of transferred subjects by the 
“ Governoi acting with Ministers Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of this 
•natter is the recommendation of the Joint 
Seiect roramlttee whose proposals liave been 
lOllowed with one modiflcation only to enable 
the Governor to revoke at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an order 
of allocation ” or to modify It in accordance 
with their Joint wishes. The passage is as 
follows — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the dlrtlcult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
slioiild be distributed between the two side^i 
of the provincial governments. Ihey arc 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable ^ve-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certalc circnm- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in tlio provincial government, and they 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the “ Governors’ provinces ” are of rompara 
tlvely minor scope, though the spirit oi the 
Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relation“hlp 
niUjcrto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on the other. The only concrete changes ! 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to 
appointment of more than six members 
? 11 Governor-Geuerars Executive Council | 
(Which, however, has had the far-reaching, 
consequence that three of the ei&ht members of 
the Council are now Indians), and the reconsti-l 
cucloa in a much more enlarged representative ' 
•mi m^epemleht fom o^ the ceutral legisia- 


are of opinion that the rules governing the aU 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of sufiil 
friction impossible. They advise that. If the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro* 
tracted differenoe of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and lialances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestloD that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should bo allocated to 
reserved and certain sources to transferred 
sul)jects. but they recommend that the Gov- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, sav, by way of illustration^ 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
tlic balances If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, ho should be 
allowed at ids discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to sucli autliorlty the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are ot opinion that It should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will oquedly 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
lias boon made by tlio Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expend itiiro heads 
In the budget of tlic provinee for the preceding 
financial 3 ear sbali hold good. 

” The Committee desire that tlie relation of 
the two sides of the Government in tins matter 
as 111 all others, should bo 01 such unituai sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
llncnce for tlie common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be cnpabic of being used as 
a means for onabliiig Ministers or a majority 
of the Le<dslatlve Council to direct tlie policy 
of re^ierved subjects; but nn the other hand 
the Executive Council should be helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tai^k < 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 

GOVERNMENT. 

[ ture It has already been observed tliat this 
I body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Governor-General’s Exe- 
I cutivo Council With the addition of certain 
“additional mombers ’* appointed to assist 
the Exi'cutlvc Council in the formulation of 
legislation l>esi>ite its steady growth in size 
and Influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addl- 
cional members, *’ who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, % e„ the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of f 
the Act of 191 ^, That Act, however, has en* 
tirely remodelled the ” Indian Legislature,** 
as it is now called, which has become, like tha 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province , 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordiaerily attributed to such a body save suci) « 
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M aro Bpeotflcally withhold by the terms of; 
the Act. It consistB of two Chambers The 
“ Council of State ** contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically ! 
nominated, is nominated as the result of 
elections held in lierar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be officials The 
“Legislative Assembly" consists of 144 
members, of wliom 10") are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee) Of the 40 nominated 
members, uol 1< wer tli.iii on< third are 
required to be non-oliielals The members 
of the Governor-Gorierars Bxceutive (’ouncil 
are not ex-ojficio members of cither 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other (’hamber. and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of tno Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
Chamber, v.is tlie President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that jieriod tlie Lower 
Chamber elected its own President, and it 
elected its own Dcputv-Presidcnt from tlie outset. 
The normal lifetime ot eai li Coiiiu il of State ifi 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either (^liambcr, or both simul- 
taneously, may be dib'Olved at any time iiy the 
Governor-General 

Election — The method of election for 
both Ciiaml erB is direct., and although tlie 
number of electors is considerably smalhr than 
for tlie Provincial Councils, it is a great 
advance on tlic verv restricted and for tiie most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 11)09 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exist s GeneraUv speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower (’hamber 
is on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Couiicilb already described except that, 
the property qualification for voters 
fand consequently for candidates) is higher 
b order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past servue with the'coloiiTb is not /ler he 
j fl qualification tor the traiicliise, and hecnully, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably laiger area than constituencies 
for the ProMiicial Council. The distribution 
of seats In both Cdiarnbcrs, and the arrangement 
of ( onstitucncus, are on a jiroMiicial basis; 
that is a fixed number of the elective scats m 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
of each province, and these representatives 
are elected bv constituencies covering an as- 
signed area of the province. 

The followng table shoi/s the allotment of 
the elective scats: — 

Legislative Council ot 


Madras 

Assembly, 

State 

16 

5 

Bombay 

.. 16 

6 

Bengal 

17 

6 

United Provinces 

.. 16 

5 

Punjab 

12 

4 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 12 


Central Provinces 

0 

2 

Assam 

4 

1 

North- Wo-t Fioptier PiomiutI 



Burma . • . . 4 2 

Delhi . . 1 

lu5 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns peihaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — It follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be split into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Counells, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the distnct, it may be 
said that tho normal area unit in the case ol the 
Legislative Assembly is the Division (the techni- 
cnlterin for the administrative group of districts 
controlled by a Divisional Corainis‘»ioncr). 

The Franchise — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body ol 
electors qiulifloJ to vote for, and stand for eleo* 
lion to, the Provincial (’ouncil, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
iiOgisl.itive Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are tlie same In 
each province, tnutatis mutandih, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
m all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that ho resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon 
The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in chaiacter from that for the Provincial Councii 
and the Legislative Assembly. Tlie concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
for the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a " Senate 
of Elder Statesmen " and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
projicrtv {(ualifi cation — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of cnfraneliising only persons with 
a stake In the country — the rule‘s admit as quah- 
iicatlons certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative experience or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment Examples of tliese 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted , 
or of Its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
the holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, nuuiicipalitics and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the holding of titles conferred in recognition 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers — The powers and duties of the 
Indian le^slature differ but little in character 
within the " central " sphere from those ot the 
provincial Councils within their provincial 
sphere, and it has acquired the same right ol 
voting supplies lor the Central Government 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
Introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
the Executive Government of India remains 
egaily responsible as a whole for the proper fulfil* 
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laout of ita charge to the Secretary of State and tlenernl in liis relationship with the ladian 
Tarliauient, it follows that the powers conferred Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
on provincial Governors to disregard an ad\er8e than in the provinces; that is to say, they 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or cover the whole field and are not confined in 
biipplies are, as conferrM on the Governor their application to categories of subjects. 

THE INDIA OFFICE. 

The Act makes no structural changes the United Kingdom, and wdth the assistance of 
in the part played by the India Otlice in Indian students in Knglund. Ooncurrently with 
the adrainiatratiou of Indian affairs. Slight tills change, it is now pohsiblo to defray from 
a'cerations have been eflected in the British revenues the salaries of the Secretary of 
iiimber and tenure of office of the members bt ale and of therm Immentary Uiider-Secretary, 
01 the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 1 and that portion of the cost of salaries of India 
r( laxntions have been made in tdio statutory Office staff and general nialutenaiKe which is 
rigidity which formerly bound their jiroccdure { attributable to the evercise of its administrative 
and tliat of the Office in general But provi- ; as distinct from purely agenev lunotlons 
sions now exist which wilt iindoubtedlv <i'^ tu e In due touTt-e the apportionment to Britisii 
goes on have a material effect on tlic act.Mlies e‘>t’inates wil! he tlie cost of the India Office ns 
of the Office as it is now constitulcd. A High it exi^-ts alter the transfer of iuiictlons to the 
C'oinn»i''Sloiier for India has been appointed for Uigli Couimi‘'Sioner ha-^ been completely effect- 
tlij fuirpose of taking over, as the direct, agent o<l , then the salaries of the Blgli Commissioner 
of t'lc Government of India, that portuni ot ind Ins btaff will be the only expenses in the 
Imlia Office functions w'hich is of the nature of United Kingdom clmrgeablc to Indian revenues^ 
ag<'ucy, as di'^tinct ironi administrative super- Until that time arrives, however, an estimate 
visum' and control Tlie jirocess of 8ep.ii«ition ua» the only basis for settlement, and for five 
ol itall and functions for tlie purpose oi tins years from lOL’0-21, the cost of the India Office 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow, but fiavalde from British revenues has been fixed at 
a substantial beginning has been made bv hand- 1 tb,500i , which includes tlie salaries of the 
Ing over to the direct control of the High ('oni- Secret iry of State and of the Parliamentary 
mibsioiier the largo departments wiiicli aie con- Under Secretary, ami a cont-nbution of 40,0001., 
term'd with ttie ordering and supply of stores vviuoli has for some vears been made by the 
and stationery In Kngland for Govunmont Trcasuiy towards Indian expenditure, ns the 
u«?e in India, with the payment of pensions to result of the recommendations of the Well»y 
retired members of Indian services resident in Commission 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE. 



I 


The Governor-General and the “ Exmutive** 
m mbers of hia Council are appointed by 1-lie 
Crown No limit of time is spetifled for 
th( ir tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at fiv(‘ years There arc seven Kxeeutive Mtm- 
hrr^ of Council. These Members hold res|iec- 
tivf'lv tlie portfolios of Education Health and , 
1 and ; Home , Miunce , Commerce A b.ulwaVb, 
Indu^t lies and Labour; Law The ^lc^lov itls | 
us his own member In charge of Foreign afluirs. | 
ltailwav» an aduuiii&terod by a Chief Coinmis- 
sionerwith the .issistance of a Ilailway Board , 1 
and irt lor administrative parposes groiiptd j 
under th' aegis of the itailw lys Uepartraent 
'I he Cominamler-in-Chief may also be and ' 
111 practice always la, an “ Ordinary " meni- 
bir ot the Council, lie iioUls cliarge of the 
Armv Department The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become “ extraordinarv ’ , 
niembi rs if th*^ Council meets witiiin thidr Presi- 
dencies Tiie Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla 
lor .1 nuetmg or t wo in (''ab iitta ,dl er 
( lirntuij^, vilu'ii the Au('roy is usually in 
111 the Bengal Cajutal 

In regard to his own Department each Mem- 
largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice in ordinary departmental matters. 
i;ut any qutstion of special importance, 
and any matter In which It Is proposed to 
over- rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys. 

originating In one department 
wbich alw affects another must be referred 
latter, and in the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 


j ferred to the Viceroy Th^ Members of Coun- 
' ill mi et pcrioduvilly as a Cr bunt ordinarily 
once or twice a week -to discuss questions 
which the Vici roy desires to put before thorn, or 
1 wh.ch a member who has In on over-rukd by the 
Viceroy has a'^Lid to be nfirred to Council 
If Cure is a difb rence of opinion in the Council 
the decision of t.fie majority ordinarly prev'ails, 
but the Viicrov can over-rule a majority if he 
comdders that the matti'r la of sueh grave Im- 
portance as to Justify such a sti'p Eaefi depart- 
ment.ll offiic is in the sulordhinte ehargt 
of a Seen larv, whose position corresponds 
very much to that Of a permamuit Under- 
Secretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with tliese differenees- that the Secretary 
IS present though docs not speak, at Council 
nie< tings at which cases under his cognisance 
1 are discussed : that ht attends on the Viceroy, 

I usually once a week, and discusses with him 
[ all matters of importanee arising in hil 
I Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
I log to tne Viceroy's special notn e any case 
I in which be considers tiat the Viceroy’s 
[ concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to thne yiars The Sicretarles have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establHiments. The Secretaries and Under- 
secretaries arc often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India haa no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or. In the case ol 
Specialiat recruited direct by contract. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of the scheme la effective pro- 
viiK^l autonomy and the establisliment of 
an Immediate mca<<uro of responsibility in the 
provinces ali of wliicli are raised to tlie status 
oi Governors in Council. This demanded a 
sharp division between Im{)erial ond Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
corollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments : — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected witli Jib Majesty’s Naval, Military, 
and All Forces in India, or with Ills Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised In India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained bj local Governments. 

(If) Naval and military works cantonments. 

2. Exit nal relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and U.cns, and pilgrimages beyond India. 

3. Kolations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

6. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely . — 

(а) railway and extra-irunicipal tramways 
in 80 far os they are not clastfifled as i>rovineiaI 
subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part If ot this 
Schedule; 

(б) aircraft and ali mattei-s connected there- 
with and 

(c) Inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Govcrnor-Gcner.al 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in 80 far as declared to be a central subject 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule 
made by the Governor- General in Council oi 
by or under legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telograpb and telephones, in- 
cluding wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of alMndia revenues 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

1 4. Savings Banks. 

IB. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
framed under section 90-D (1) of the Act. 

Itf. Civil law, Including laws regarding 
status, property, civil rights and iiabilltiiB 
and civlf procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and 
iusurance. 

18, Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


19. Control of ^production, supply and 
distribution of any articles in respect of which 
control by a central authority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20 Development of industries, in cases 
where sucli development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-General 
In Council, made after consultation with the 
local Government or local Governments con- 
ceined expedient In the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale of opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

25. Control of mineral development, in 
BO far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright, 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into 
British India, and inter-provincial migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31 Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

i 33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

38. Mctoorologv. 

39. Census aud statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation in regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subject to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
powers relating to such subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General In Council, 

42. Territorial changes, other than inter- 
provincial, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43 . Begnlation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, aud 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-General 
in Council. 

46. The Puhlto Service CommissioB. 
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GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GBNEIUL OF INDIA. 

Flla Excellency The Right Hon’hle Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of Wlllingdon, r , a.M.s.l, 
G.M.I.K , Q.O.H.Q., Q.B s,, 10th April 1031. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary, — B. C. Mieville, C.P I , 
c M 0 

Askt Private Secretary —C B Duke, i c s 

Military Secretary — Colonel A H H Muir. 

0 , i/llth hikh Regiment 

Personal Ahsistant — W. H. P dc la Hey, 
M h.h, 

sapicon — Lieut -Colonel W Ross Stewart, 
M n , ( 11 u , F n V s (Edin ), i m s 

Assistant to Surgeon — J. A llogcr=;, M u C S , 

1 M 1). 

i'nmptroJler of the Household- llajor J 
Mrit.iin Jones, The Blatk Watdi (Itoy.il 
llighUnders) 

Aah's-de-Camp — Captain J K Beattie, 
lloMil \rtillcry , Captain R <1 Dauhenx.ir, 

I liuUt hi J C E A .lohiiHou , C.iptaln 
(f B Still 5/l2th Frontier Foiee Regiment, 
('uptain It H Fieenuin-Thoinas, king s Own 
\oikshiie Light Intantij 
Indian A ulef,-de-Pantp — Risaldai-H ajo i 
(llimv Lieut) Melitab Singh, (Jovernor- 
i.dui.ils RkIv Guard, ItiNaldar Major (Hon> 

1 .ipt.mi), Muhaiimi.id Zamnu l’ioh\u-> ilojhe 

Honorary A td( s-de-Camp — Lu'iit -Colouf 1 
(Jlon\ ''oionel) Ii It Giant, TP, Tlie Minia 
llilh s ( \ F I ) , Captain A G Maumiii II, it l M , 
liKMit -Colonel (Honv Colonel) F C Temple 
(IF, \ I) , Tlir Chota Nag pm Reginieul 
t\Fn, Lt Col (Ihmv ''olonell W If 
^llooh^lt, The Nagjmr Iteglment (AFT), 
Li< nt -CoJom 1 ( IfoiiN Colond) D R C ILiitlev, 
I* o , 'lhe(B<)mhuy) Field Aitilh'iv (A Cl), 

I H lit -Colonel (Honv Crd ) \\ S Wnr. V 1> , 

( oinin iiuhtig, The AlJahalMd Contmgoit 
I lent -( 'oloud (Ilony Colonel) A M Rohert- 
''on M (• VI), Coiiunamiing 1st Baitihon 
Buig.il \ugpui Riiilw.iv Regiment (A FI), 
LI(ut-( douel (Hon\ Colonel) W T C Jludatu, 

0 u li , M c , V D , CommandiTig, 'die Boiulmy 
Battalion (A F I ) , Lhut -Colonel (IJony 
f ’done!) A Jt Beddow, v n , ('oTnnianding, 
Minna Aallev Light Horse, Lieut -( oionel 
dfon\ Colonel) T Lamb, vn, Mho Bi ngal 
Vrtill(i> (A F I ) , Lieut -Colonel (Hony Colo- 
ndi K k Olazebrook, The Rangoon Battalion 

EXECUTIV: 

nH Lvfdleney General Sir Philip Walhouse 
Ch^t^^od^, Bart, ocb, k cmt o , d s o 
^ i> 0 , I'oinmander-in-CUiief in India 

1 he Hon’hU Sir lamea tJrigg, K c n ( Finance) 

I lie Ifou’hle Kir Nrinendra Nath hiriar, Kt, 
(Inic) 

'Jhe Hon'ble Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, c SI, 

I h., {Fducafion^ Health and Landn) 


(AF 7 ) , 1 if ut -Colonel (HoiiN Col ) \ Duncan, 
VI) . The Bengal Nagpur ID> Battalion (A.F 1 ), 

1 1 -Col (Honv Col) G L Peteis, v T),, 
Commandant, 2nd Ihitlaiion M tV s M, Illy, 
Riuluay Killes ( V F i ) 

Hanoi ary Indian Atdes-de-Canip — lAcwt • 
Colonel Thakm Amai Mngh, Commandant, 
J.dpni Lam eis . Colonel Sh.imhliaji ISao Bhoiisle, 
o n i: , Adjutant-Genei .il, Gwalloi \imv , Biiga- 
diei Rahnutnlla Klian, Thaknr, General Staff 
(Blirer, Jammu and Kashmir SUite Forces; 
Lieut -Coloml Mil z<i IC.ulai Beg, Satdat Bahadur, 

( oinmanding 1st Jhdeiiihad impeiial Horvlco 
Lameih, Saidar-Mn)oi (Honv (‘ai>taln) Mlt 
Singh, Sardai llahadiir, Tom, lati r>hd Sikhs, 
Hi-.aldar-lMajoi K.uani Singh Jlaliadni, 1 1) s M , 
late 15tU (D C 0 ) Laneeis, 11 isaldar- Major 
(Honv Caidain) Molii-ud-diii Khan, Sardar 
Bahaiiur, ('IF, i n s M , late .'Hst (D C 0 ) 
Laiu'em, Suliedai-Majoi (Honv Captain) Dalpat 
Singh, Haidar Bahiwiiu, I o M , late nth Jat 
Uegimont , SiiIm dai-Majoi (Bony Captain) 
Gniab Shah, S.iidar Laliadm, l/lOth Baluch 
K(‘<Mment , IHsaldai-ALiioi (Honv Captain) 
JalLir Jhissain, 11 I*', Uie (Jovernoi -General’s 

Bodv Giiaid Bisiildai -Majoj (Honv IJeiit ) 
Sluikli l\vi/ii(l(liii, I i> s M , d(h Koval Deccan 
H<»me Siihedai Major dlonv CajU ) Bhikham 
Singh, Sard II Baluidm, mo id s u 

Honorary Snri/ions Col il C WiniKworth, 
H \ M 0 , ('ol W 1' Me ('o\v( n, M n o s , f w s ; 
Colonel I) Mm in i>yo,I)l( ham( , Colonel 
F, W C Biadheld, ('ll opr, MUMS, 

!• H (’ S , T M S , Cijlonel \ J| Pituloi, p H.O , 
MP, I' It (’ ' »• , I vr.s , Colond I P Cameron, 

0 M , o T 1<: , 1- It 0 s , 1 M K M HOI AV L. 

K Fiet/ MU, RAMI' Colonel (! A I). 
JLiivi'v, o 1M (. , late R A M (' , li ( ol A G H. 
Ku^m II < U I , M P , I VI s , 1 1 .( (,| A H. 

Dll k o B V , M u , oh u (Ldin ) i' r i , i M s. 

Jfonojary Assidanf Surgeons - G u n ga 
Bi.d.ul Raw. it (Cmteil Biovimis), M. 
J{ Itv Ran Bahadur A LakuhainaiNWainl 
Miidaliviir Aveigal, li \ , MP (Madras), 
M J> R David, MU, OM (Mad) r ii (< 8 
(Ellin ), (Burma) , Kill Bahailui Dr Mathra Das 
(Bimjah), Dr Dabiinddni Alim id, o U B, 
(lWmgul),G H (Jovoidlian, L M A ,s (Central 
Biovimes), Mian B»liadui 1) .1 Akiiui U M 
A s, I- 0 1 “^ (BoinT>.iy), M.vjor J M J’erelra, 

1 M P (BAD) 

R; COLNCIL 

The Hon’bk' Chandluiri Aluhainni.id Xnfrnlla 
Khan ( Faihcays and Cotnmen e ) 

The Hon'hle Sir Ilenrv Craik, K0 8.L, 
( Home ). 

The Hon’hle Sir Frank Novee, Kt , e s 

I C •' ( Indnstnes and Labour ), ’ 
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The Government of India. 
shciRErAiniw 


Dkpartmpnt of Edtjcatiov Ue\ltii and 
Lands 

Secretary y G S Jiajprii, c i i , c I? r , T <' R 
Joint Secretin n, JUiu CJhwiflja, c i , MitE, 

1 0 R. 

Depot)/ Secretari), M S A Jlvdan, '* i r. , I r ^ 
Addl D>f Sco) , l« H Jhitcliirms, i c s 
Educational t'ltmun^sioner with the Ooiernment 
of Jndta, hir Gt‘(>It^l’ Amlrr^-on, Kt , CSI, 

0 I E , M A 

At,Bt Secretary, II H Liiuoln, at h e 
Supernilendentsy L JJimlics, ])li input Itui, 

G r Ivliin S.ihil) Sh« ikh T iliir All, 

B sc , umi JLnn liand and J A I nna>t, b \ , 
(Hoih ) 

]''lVANf‘K T)l J’AliTMENT 

Secretary, Sir Alan J’arsons, K <’ T i. , ids (on 
leave I 

OJfy Secretary — llori’blo IMr P (' T.illants, 

(' s 1 , (' I 1, , I C’ s 

Deputy Seiretary, W Glin'^he, At , I 0 R 
JiiuU/et OJJuety W Sunjiva l(o\\, M A 
Undo-Seoetary, li Shearei.irs 
Adddwnal IJnder-Sei ictaiy - 11 S Stephenson 

r c s 

A^an-iitant SeiritaiieB, S M Vhnnd, MA, .ind 
(i K S Sauna, BA 

Supenntentlents, \^ (1ik(, ILm S.ihib K M.umiMli 
Jiao, BA, A T Gliatli ij( ( , J<' 31 <',il]aAva\, 
Attar Sinj^li, J{ A , and X Sund.iiesm (OItu ) 
VontroUer of thi (.'atrency, .) W kelh 
Aaditor-dcaetal, Sir Ihiiest Jluidon, K (' I r , 
0 R I , I (’ s 

Deputy Awhtor-fii mral in 1 tidia, \ (»<idenO(li, 
c I E , I (’ s 

(’EN'IHAT. BOUil) OF HlMNlI- 
Member'^, Cenfial Hoard of licH mu , \ IF lloAd, 

0 s ( , (' M , 1 <' s and G S llanh , <’ i i , 
j (' s (on li ave) 

Offti l\Ieniber (Untial Doanl oj Hiumu, A .1 
iiaisinun ( i r i c s 

VEMV DKrARl’MENT 

Seoctaiy, G K h’ 'J'ottenliain, CTi , M F v , 

1 0 S 

Deputy Seof tin y, and Seciftary, Indian Soldieis 
Jloant, JA Gol A K K Luinmh, <’ i i 
o B Fi 

Direitor of Military hands and Cantonments, 
Colonel Jf F VV, r.it» iHun 
Dircihn, Hi ifiilatioiiB and Fonns, Jl J 
Alanlouald, o li F 
Under Seiretaiy, 1’ Mason, ICR 
A'CsU'dant ,seiretaiy and Joint St a Jury 
Indian Soldieis’ litnnd, .1 W II Gaidini, 
A1 B E 

PerHonal *l‘"'is/r/nf to Sniefary, llai Jlaliadni 
A P Dnhe 

^eiretary, Pinnipal Siijifdy Ojfieeis ('ommillee 
(7 ndn/) — Captain 'I' I Bat*, T o \ c 
Sapei intendi nts K ii Bihiidui S S Glii)-,h (on 
leive) \ P AY*'"!, (on leave) It W Minp'-on 
M J A Staugs, (oilg ), P A Mnkhejjit 
(01!g) 

Military I'jn wi e BiiANcn. 

Financml Adm^er, A M uleod, c t i t c s 
Deputy Financial Ad n sirs, ,f c Bionunage, 
MBE, A IT. MiLon B\, P E Jkirkei, 
V J^atcban, M A., (Jimioi), ,I It Hope 


Assistant Finanoal Adei~ser<i, \V E Moiton, 
(on hMVi ) P V Hardiastle. Pt.ai Sahib Yniai 
Nath, Itai Sahib Gavv Prasad, ruLR, Jtai 
Salub Ha knmat Kai, and H. J) iJancijee, 

M \ , (Oflg ) 

SapenntendenfB, K,ao S.ihlb 31 Gopalan, S C 
lto\, vr A A C Muklioi lee, n sc , iJislurnbai 
Das and S It Hine (Ohg ) 

Hoaid Di evimiFVT 

Serntaiy, lf*)n‘bli‘ 31r 31 G Hallett, CsT, 

< I L , F C s 

Joint Stnefa/)/, T Slo in, (' t k , T c 
Deputy Sniitiny, C 31 'l’iiv(*di, o B E , I C S 
Addl l)y S(iy,Mr G 3V AUcJdhinn v, i c S. 

( ndi i-Sinetai y,D H l-Iwin, ics 
Assistant Siiritary, W D’ Vlnieula, M B r (on 
le.ive) 

Offy Assistant Senetmy, X Haneijco 
Superintendents,!*' Jl J’ 3\,nd, |] S IvevTner, 

J'i H Poi^t, and Mian S.iliib Agh.i Sikandai 
(ollg ), Ivai Saliil) It B Das llarb.ins Lai 

DniKd’OL, PiBlIC INFORAUTIOX 
Diredor, I AT Sti plieiis, at v 

iMlMn.tAFiCol NCTFiOF’ XllI.Fin LTl llVL ItESFAUCII, 

( hatnnan 'I’lie lion Kiinwar Jagdish Piasad, 

<' s I c I 1' , M 

Vne-Chamnan and Piineipal Aiftn mist rat ire, 
(tffue), Diwan Bahadni Sii T A'ljav iraghava- 
< hai \ .i, K B F 

iymnltnral Er/iert, B C Butt, CTE, At B J. , 

FI S( , I A s 

Animal llasbandiy Fipeit,Vn\ A ()l\ei,CB, 
c M , F FI c \ s 

Sinitaiy, Jtai Bahului Aiilik CInian Das 
Sapninti mil III, Itai S.ihib IVj Bh.iii Bald, BA 
(Cn le IV < ) 

'^a/Miiiitfiidi III ((dfy) Ba/lnl Ivainn 
Sti t sfniaii Ai \ ii(i\ anatlian, At \ , i T , 1 s p 
('liiif Jaonomist, lt.nti)i Das Jva])iir ma b s< 
'^ayar Tu lino(oyi,st, Cawnpore, Jt C Siivaslava, 
B S( 

Liaiisl Jiff FntomoJoyist , Kariuhi, It.io Saliib 
Itainai handia Kao (bon, via j’ f. r 

on K’F OF 'lllk Al,R]( UAF’l'VL 3I\i;kFyF'FN(J 
AFIVIsFFI to Till, (plVl KNVI I NT OF InDFA 

lyiiiultaral Maikitim/ \diis(r, Alajor A 3[ 
Livingston* , M c , m a , ij s t 
I PoRFiON AM) Politic vi, Dfj’ARtaient 
Senefary, JUjIitical, I’lii Jlon’lile Sii B(*itrand 
(Jlauc V, E c h I , ( T 1 

Sitretaiy, l>'oieojn, Jl A F Aleti alfe, c s I , 
V I r, , At A o 

Joint Smetary, It E L Winuate, c I E 
Deputy Sfciitary, Fornyn O fv Cai*)c, C I F 
Jhputy SmeUny, Pohlnal, AIaj*»r (’ (> I*in)r. 
itldihonal Jlepiiti/ Smetaiy, V X.iiahaii It.io, 
M \ 

Under Seireiary, T1 Tievoljan, TCs 
Assistant Seiretaiy A P Linmer, IRO, 
It A K JIill, (On leave), Jtai JJahadiii 
S C Bisvsas (Ottg ) 

Ahlifaiy Adi iser-iii-Chief, Indian States Voices, 
Bijgadier Jl Campbell, c Ff , P s o , m y o 
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/If ifffittr to (fo‘ Mdd(i>»i Un'^cr-m-Vhu'f,^ 
lud/m States lH.rcos,Maj(.i 11 t' .lames, >i r t 
smo’fudendeyd'^, K l.f'Resioi, l ^ O (onle.uO 
liih.ulur linnji J)as I'/' . Jin 

(hputation^ (on rlumtafion), »iai >ahib 

\ K kanl Kao Sahib li K Mihiamannni, 

\ JHtron J S (ionsahis, M O ]>o\n, 

U av( ) Sardai Sahib Mimiai Sitmh('hh.ihia, 

\ . coiittnu, ,V’"“ '■ \ 

<hin \ ,(oltg)J M Mathews ^ollu ) 

V I to.;tes I' ^ ' 

.A >. K Nisai, M V (Ollg ), ami L 
II "spinks, (oiij; ) 

])i rvnrMiA r or t’oMMi in’i 
I Hie Jh.n hU T V M(>\\ait H’s 
Joii'l (K-liin/, H l>o\\, ( IE ,1 I '' 

Iji ^uretiifii, II S ^]aIlh,^‘'^ 

huhao {.roittditnof IN, A1 L 
1 dill 111 1 t “s , K n-at- ball 

Siih‘liti>/, Kai Sahili Ladh I’tishad, 

ii V (on haM). *^‘^1 haliib A A I'uu, 

1, V LJ ii (otlK ) 

^St/'iidarn tt ('oiU\ Smith, ai ]. i 
(7o«/ Hiirpni'/ / , 1 oihlhoosv l)( finilini ill ond 

(Iml luspaloi oj Li(ihthi>i(si {, in lhifi'>f/ 

h>h,i OsW.dd, M lM'*t 0 1 

Siiihixf AdiisO'^ fo ihi (.otnnih<nl of liiifot 
( i|.( I \ W hlsli, O Ji 11 , K I M , (Ibtd ) 

{ h 1 1 ’^oirn/oi nilfi tin (kiimitiKUt oJ indni 

I lui t <pt I S 1. I M 

' I.iodiiK I , Lniltthoiisc Jh’iKi/hiii'iil auU Jnsf/f/t/ti 
ol I off/lhoHst s tn liiiii't*) Itiitio, A A Sid, 

II s( 

' //o (ioii Jiiinoit o\ hohn, \ Miikdji, 

\ ) i; , \ 1 \ 

Sin 




Oil Spifin/ l>nlif siisil 
1,1 VttoiiK v-at-havi 


Vo’'T AM> ThLKlKAPil DhlHUTMhNT 
ViTi rlor-(k fiend, <• V lh*\ioo', c I E , i « ^ 

K \1J,M AY JlhPAR'FAlKN 1 (RAILWAY 
J3UA11L> ) 

111 AurnA (SJ3ii,v Duau ) 


JMphtif Jhnttoi Tntffic {Tninieportntion), Khan 
isalnb Z II Kh.vn 

Deputy Direetur {Finance), Khan Bahadur 
Barkat All 

Depitfy Dnector, Meihunual Enyinci ring, T tJ 
Licighton 

Supervisor of Jlailuay Labour, K M llatisan 
Akiufaiii Seuetaru, 11 W V (' Snutji 
Timber A(!ci<^orif Officer, C AV Scott, i i-',s 
OJJner on ^pei laf J)idii, M K Itaithw 
Vhuf Controller of Standaidt,, J. B. AVicncii, 
c 1 E 

Deputy Chief Controller of Standards b H Swain. 
As'^islaiit Chuf Conlioliei of Standard'}, L S 
( a\t 

Cb/if Mcihaniutl Diaflsiuuu, 'I' T baiuhe 
Chuf SIrtti Jirulhmiiu ,] A S lalwaids 
Snpi nntendents, .1 S .Scqncira ( Tiaflic), 
K h Rak'h.uaii ( f ' 11 vmi), Kai .Sahib Kishori 
] at (Budmd), Kai Sahib S J, l*iJHs(Usta- 
bhshmont). Jaildco suha\ Molhon (^toIl'^)and 
t'l ( ailson (\\ ol ks) 

\.ssi‘,tani-in-i fianii , Divi indiand 

1,1 OlSMin J, 1)1 I 

>Sn//ituii Sii hamdol (o ili.im, j\ « ii , i c ,s , 
K a atd ,i\i 

linni Se'iiliity and Dmllsman, Mi |t 
K.di, (II I < s 

D/ paly S(( ithi/y, iJ M Sjh iti ( , C J l , M) fc- 
t s/ lout r^t'i iilti/y, JUi \mMfa ha'a Jkiiicjjco 
Biliadui, II V 

{ssiifunt S/iiihuy, \ W Clink 

'^npi unit inh ids I, JI Jainis, \ K (iiijda, U A 

SOI, n irons Uium'ji 
Soimtor, \ Knki Smith 
Iml So!i< ifoi , A\ 1 hh-.lohiiMm, o it i 
Isi/ '^ol(iitoi,S AliHhi.m, Kai at, J,iW. 

SOKVEN or LNJjM 
(AiJ ]J .1 Com hiuui, h 0 , M (' 

Cl oimai M, .s( n\j \ oi Indm 
Diiiitoi, b I ( uli 1 ' rmoj , o I' 1 , \ r M . n m 
I (l.ondoil), 1 (, '1 , 1 A S 11 , VJ JiHt M IJ , I K i:. 


I I'll f ( oniinissiuHi r, Sii Uiithiic 
1 muiii inU’omnnssioner,!* li Ran 
Miiiihtr \ L 'I \ ld( n Kate iiM'ij 
O' 'ihii i/i Mfiftannul hu'iifn i ring, I *Ai J) 
W u iidi ( I ' 

iDtrnlo) Ilf J ruffi 1 JJ 'Miii/a 
\ j>iit((ui uj Kslabhdinu'nt K b M.itlia Dar 
Diud'/r uj Ftnnuii , T S San kai i Ai^ai 

Jkrtdor {I'ltil Engineering), Lt -Col H I 

\\o(m1)iuhs( m r , r t, 

Snrdaig b H Kirknc '-s, it s o ,o n i o. n v, 
put g Director (Edablislment),'! VA 0 Ibdt 
Lipifty Director Traffc {Commercial),, H 
I M Jagtlaui. 


Snpi nnlendi nC, A M JIuon, h .‘ic (I'ahii ), 

1 (. " , I U , 1 R s I, , ( S I o\, Ji s L 

(l.nm 1 , ,\l I Min l , j a s , and Jj. L. 

<. < l(ri'-t, J. (M.im }i ) 

{ysiJitnl diipi t inti ndi nis, H ( took^hank I A, 

1 \ 1 (l)nl> ) , b f Kiad Ikiw, j v , J> \ I , 
(Diib) M (I akloiiaa) , \ b ( oid'-on, 

j» (Mdhj, !» [ ( , 1 (, s , D N \\ idia, 

M \ , 1$ SO ( Koni ), 1 (. - , I- It ^ , I \ 
limm, h so ( M( Ih j, J> i o , r o s , ( T 
Kahcj, MsC (Birm), r <, & , AJ jnd j* T , 
b R (i((, M\ (Cantab), r t. , \\ B 
A\(d, ,vi -i (C.intab), J\1 S Kiislman, M a. 
|M idia^), A 11 0 , ]i I 0 Kh JI (london); 

I I*. Imhii, M \ (( inbih), V 1' ,S(nidhl“ 
M s( (Knnjah), h (. k , JL b (Jhtiihher, J) Kc. 
(Kiinj 1 (, b , i- R , K K tdiosJi, ji He. 

. (I al ), l> 1 0 , o M (l>ond),M R baliul, M.A| 

1 (1 ant ah,), h "0 (Loud ), JU i 0. 
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The Government of India. 


Botanical Sluvey of Injjia. 

Directory C (‘ (lalder, B fee , B to (A>ir ), F L s 
F.K.H s also Siipcrmtc'nUenl, l^)tann 

Garden, Bipur, and Siii)erint/e]ident, Cinchona 
Cultivation, Bengal, Curator, Jnduatnai 
SeHion, Jndiffn Museum, S, N lial, MSC, 
P.H 0 , tiystematxc AHsistunt, V J^iarayana- 
swaml, M \ , Superintendent, Cxnehona 

Cultivation in Iturma, I* T Ruhsell (on leave) 
Olfg Supdt.C II l-'otlurgill 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Offq Assistant Director, Central Research Insti- 
tute, Ka^auli, Major W. J. Webster, M.O., M.ii. 

Director-General of ObservcAones, Poona, C. W. B. 
Kormand, M a., d S( . 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Boyds, d.sc 

Meteorologist, Bombay Obseriatory, Dr S. C 

Bov, DSC 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 

I Asadullah, B a., f.l a. 


IhH'eUir Ceneml of Ar( Ideology ,I 1 BUklston, 
Depufg Dueitoi Ceneial, Khan Bahadui 
Maiilvi y-afar Hasan, BA, Supennten- 
dent, A f( Idcologu al Siufum, Indian Museum 
and in (.barge Eastern Cirile, Iv N Diksnil, 
M A , Superintendent, Ardueologn al Snriey, 
liurnut Curie, <i C Ciiandia, aua, 
Supei mlendent , An Incologuul Sutreg 
Central Cuile, U Mya, Snpenntendmt, 
Aidduologu al Su) reg, II estt ni Cm le, 

M S M ^ , Suyei intendent, irddco- 

loguul San eg, Soatheni Ctrde Hasan Hayat 
Khan, a u i ba , Supauifendent, Atduoo- 
logiral Suneg, Soithem CinU, Mnliainiuad 
Jlainid Kuiaislii, n \ , dpi lating Supenn- 
teudenl, Aiducologual Suing, Fiontiei 
(Urrle, Dr Molid Is’a/nn, M\, idi o 
(Cantab), Aidurologual ('henitst in India 
Klian naha<lur Mohd Sana Mlah, M so , 
Fh(’ , tionnment Efugraphist Joi India 
Hr N r CJjaUiaMuti m 

Saperinh ndi nl Joi Kpigiayiig C I* 
KrlHlniaiiiadiarlu, B \ , As^Nant ^nyenu 
tendent lor Epujiaphg, ^a(ant, A'>sislant 
Supenntendciity Aidialognal Seition, 

Indian Museum, iS C Majnin<iar, M \ , 
Assistant Supennlendeul, Ardmologu al 

Suneg i'entral India and liaiputana, 
il li SiiNasta\a MA , Assistant Supenn- 
tendent, Aiduvologual Siung, Western 
('(file, 0 M Moneei, ba Assistant 
Supenutendeni , Ai< hmilogiial Siinig 
Central Ciuh, Vatant, AsiAant 

Supmniendent , An havUntual Surcig, 
J^ease Bcser\e Vacant, Curator Crniral 
Asian Aidiqadies Museum, Dr M A 
jjundd, Fli l» , M f't , > ^ Assistant 

Enguoei Di k A V Aiihaii, rJi D , CL , 
(Jffuer on tspnial Daig, Sii John Alaishall 
Kt , (M L Jatt B , 1 s V 


MiSCELLANEOUb APrOlNTMEM’S. 


Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Di Baini Brashad, i) S( 

Master, Security Printing, Nasik Road, Majoi 
D. Bitvc John 1 it/iimuricc 


Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace William- 
son, Kt , c I L. 

Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D B. Meek. 

Deputy Dueetor-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and StatiUiu, Bai Bahadur S JS 
Bauerji, b a. 


Controller of Patents and Designs, K Bama pai 
M 


GOVERNOBS-GENEBAL OF FOBT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL 


Name, 


Assumed charge 
of ofllce. 


Warren Hastings 
Sir John Maepherson, Bart. 
Earl Cornviallis, K a. (a) 
Sir John Shore, Bart, (b) 


..20 Oct. 1774 
.. 8 Feb. 1785 
..12 Sep 1780 
28 Oct. 1793 


(a) Oreat-od Marquess Cornwallis, 1.5 Aug. 1792 

(b) Afterw.irds (by creation) Baron Telgnmout. 
Lieut -General the Hon. Sir Alfred 

Clarke, K c B. {offy ) . 17 Mar. 1798 


The Earl of Moriiington, r c. (c) 18 May 1798 


The Marquesb Cornwalllb, K.G. (2nd 
time) . . . .30 July 1805 

Caiitain LAP Andei-suu, Sir George 

H Barlow, Bart, . 10 Oct, 1805 


Director-General, Indian Medical Scnne, 
{Officiating), Major-General G. A Spiawson, 
C I E., I M S 

Public Health Commissioner with the Goicrnmrnt 
of India, Lt-Col A J H. Russell, Cul, 

I.M S. 


Lord Mmto, r c (d) . . . . 31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, K G , P.C (e) 4 Oct. 1813 

John Adam (oj0rj7) .. ..13 Jan. 1823 

Lord Amherst, P c (/) . . . . 1 Aug. 182‘3 

William Butterworth Ba>ley {offg )13 Mar.1828 


Deputy IJiictfor-Qencral, Indian Mcdual Ser- 
vice Lt -Col G 0 Jolh , C I E 


Lord William Cavcndisli Bentinck, 

G.C B , Q.C H , P C. . . . 4 July 1828 


Assistant Director-Geneial, Indian MciLiat 
Service, Lieut -Col R Snoot, i» s o » i M.s 

Director, Central Rescan h Institute, Kasauh, 
Lt-Col J. TjvIm, UbO., Ml», UPH,I 


(r) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 
(d) (treated Earl of Mlnto , . 24 Feb. 1813 
(c) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 


I (/) treated liiarl Amherbt 


2 Dec. 1820 
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The (lOvernmcHt of Indicia 


OOVERNOES-GENBllAL OE INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
Nanie. office. 

Lord William Cavendish llentinrk, 

0 c B , 0 0 H., r.o. . . .14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (n) 

(offti) 20 Mnr 1835 

Lord \u(kUii<l, G C.B., P 0.(6) . 4 Mar 1830 

Lord 1 Uenhorough, P C. (c) 28 Feb. 1842 

William Wilbcrforce Bird (offg.) 13 Juno 1844 
The Budjt lion Sir Henry Hardlugo, 

‘ (.(I. (./> 23 July 1841 

The lari ot Dalhousie, P.o (o). . 12 Jan. 1843 
Viscoimt Canning, r.C. (/) . 29 Fob. lS3fl j 

(j) Altorwards (by creation) Baron Mctoalfc 
(6) < roatod I'larl of Auckland, 21 Doc. 18.30. 
(c) Altorwards (by creation) Earl of Kllon- 
borfuo^di. 

(//) (nated Viscount Hardhigc, 2 May 1810 
( ) ( 1 'uted Marquess of l)alhou^^ic, 25 Aug. 1.819 
t|) Attorwvrds (by oreatioii) Karl Canning 

I - The Covernor-Gt ncral (eased to 

le tli« diuet Ib'.id ot the Beng.il Government 
Muu tin l-)t May, 1854, when the tlrst Lloute- 
ii.iut Com riior .issurncsl <»thco On Jst Apiil 
1012, Beu'uvl was plaet'd under .i separate 
liONeruur and the appointinont ot Lieutenant- 
LiOvtrnor was abolished. 

VlCFKOyS AND (JOVKllNOllS- 
GKNEIIAL OF INDIA. 

Assumed charge 
otollice. 

Viscount Canning, p c. (a) . , 1 Nov. 1858 

The Karl of Klgln and Kiucardiiic, 

KT , a 0 Ti„ P.c 12 March 1802 

M.iJor-G< IK ral Sir Ilolicrt Napier, 
k<’l5 ihioffg) . . 21 Nov J8G3 

Lokmel sir W ilium 'r. Denison, 

{oil/) .. ..2 Dec. 1803 

I be Kignt Hon Sir John Lawrenee, 

Bart, 0 c U , K c S I (c) .12 Jan. J8C1 

Ihe Kail of M,ivo, K r . .12 Jan. 1869 

Johubtrachey (d)(o//7) .. 9 Feb. 1872 


Lord Napier of Merchustoun, kt. (c) 

ioffg.) 23 Feb. 1872 

Lord Nortlibrook, p C, ( /) . . 3 May 1872 

Lord Lyttou, a c.b. {g) . . 12 Apl. 1870 

The Manpiess of 111 poo, K.G , P c. 8 June 1880 
The Karl of Dutferin, k.p , a.i’ u., 

GCMG., PC(6) .. 13 Dec 1884 

The Maniuess of Lansdowne, o c. 

MG ..10 Dec. 1888 

The Karl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

PC. .. . ..27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Cur/.on of Kedh-ston, P.(’ 0 Jan. 1899 
Baron Ami»thill (offg ) . . .30 Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleaton, P.c (t) 1 3 Dec 1004 
The Earl of Mliito, K. G., P c., d 0 . 

MG. .. . .. .IS Nov. 1905 

Baron llardlnge of ?enshur&t, P 0., 

G.C U , a C M G , G.C.V O., I S.O. (j) 

23 Nov. 1910 

Lord Chijlmsford Apl 1910 

M.irqiK’ss (d Heading .. .. Aj)!. 1921 

Baron Irwin . .. .Apl 1920 

Tlu Juil ot WilJingdon .. Apl. 19:11 

(а) Crt'ated K irl Canning, 21 May l85<) 

(б) Alterw'ards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Magdula. 

(c) Aiterwaida (by creation) Baron I.awreuec, 
{(t) Alterwards Sir Jolm Straclicy, ii i , C.l.H, 
(0 Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 
Kttrick. 

(f) Afterw'ards (by creation) Earl ot Nortii- 
brook 

(flf) Created Earl of Lyttou, 2S April ISHO. 

(/i) Cieat(‘d Manpils of Dutferin and Ava. 
12 Nov. ISHM, 

(i) Unated an Karl ,, , June 1911* 

{j) Duiing t( iiurc ot olhte, the Vlc<*r(»y Is Grand 
Master and luist and I'lititipal Knight of 
tile two Indian Orders v.(l m s l and u M l.B.) 
On quitting ofhc<*, he becomes a (’ s I. and 
U.C.T.^ , with tiro date ot his asduiiifdloa 
of the Vicoroyalty, 
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The gradual (‘Volution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced In the article on “ The 
OoverniTient of India,” which precedes this , so 
also are the great changes made by the Befonn 
Act of 1 U1 9 For the piirpoaos of easy reXerenc e 
the powers of the Ivegislatures, as well as tiie 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which are lull y set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below — 

21 (1) Every Council of State shall contiinic 
for five ycais, and every Legislative Assembly 
loi three years, from its lirst meeting 

Provided tliat — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature m.u 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and ^ 

(б) any such period may be extended by Uie 
Governor-General if in special circumstance'' 
he so thinks lit , and 

(c) after the dissolution of oitlicr chamber the , 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not I 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine , 
months, after the date of di<*solution for th< < 
next session of that chamber. I 

22 (1) An ofilciai shall not be qualilicd 

for election as a member of either chamber of . 
the Indian legislature, and, if anv iion-ofiBcial { 
member of either chamber accepts office In the ' 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that i 
cliambcr shall become vacant. I 

(4) Bverv member of the Governor-Gencrars | 
Executive Council shall he nominated as a 
member of one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have tiie right of attending in and { 
adclressing tiie other chamber, but shall not be ' 
a member of both chambers. | 

24. (3) If any 33il! which has been pa.’saed ' 
by one cliamber is not, within six months alter ! 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed i 
by the otiier chamber either without amend- i 
ments or with such ainondments as may be ' 
agreed to by the two chambers, tiie Governor- ’ 
General may in his discretion refer the niattei 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers, i 
Provided that standing orders made under ' 
thlssection may provide for meetings of member*' 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, , 
lu order to discuss any dltferenec ol opinion 
which has arisen betw'een the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to tiie powers of the , 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governoi-General may ' 
where a Bill has been passed by both chamber* I 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for ' 
reconsideration by either cliamhers, i 

(7) Subject to the rules aud standing orders { 
affecting the chamber, there shall be fiecdoin 


of speech in both chambers of tiie Indian legis- 
lature. No per'^OQ shall be liable to any 
proceedlnglnany court by reason of his speech 
Ol vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
j thing contained in any official report of the 
j proceedings of either chamber. 

I 25. INDIAN BrDQKT —(1) The estimated 
, annual oxpt'udilure and revenue of the 
Governor-General in Council shall be laid in 
I the form of a ‘'tatemeut before both chambers 
I of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
rcvoniio or moneys for any i)urpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
Governor-General 

(3) The proposals of the Governor-General 
ui Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
of the legislative assembly, nor shall they he 
open to disiussion by either chamber at tiie 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless tho Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(^^) exixjnditure of w'hich the amount is 
proscribed by or under any law , and 

(ui) salaries aud pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of llis Majesty 
•or by the Secretary of State m Council ; aud 

(it?) salarns of chief commissioners and 
jiKlKial comijiissioners , and 

(v) expenditure classilled by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical; 

(If) political; 

(r) defence. 

(4) If any quc'^tion arisen whethei aiiv 
proposed approj>riation of revenue of m(5nev, 
does or does not relate to the ibovc heads 
the decision of the Governor-Genejal on the 
question shall be final. 

(5) The proposals of the Governor-Gi le ral 
In Council for the appropriation of icveuin 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specilieti in the above heads sliall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to In any demand 
by a reduction of tho whole grant. 
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(T) ThP demands aa voted by the legislative assent, and shall not bo presented for His 
assein\)ly t*lmll be submitted to the Governor- Majesty's assent until copies thereof have 
Generui in Council, who shall, if he deeiares been laid before each House of Parliament for 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has not less than eight days on which that House 
been refused by the legislative assembly is has sot; and noon the signification of such 
essential tt the discharge of his responsibilities, assent by His Majesty in Council and the noti- 
act as if it had been assented to, iiotwithstand- fication thereof by the Govomor-Goneral, the 
ing the withholding of such assent or the A,ct sliall have the same force and effect as an 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by Act passed by the Indian legislature and duly 
tlK) legiwlative assembly. issented to : 

(g) Xolwithstanding anything in this section I>ro\idca that, where in the opinion of the 
the G( 'crnor-drcnerol shall have power, in cases Governor-General a state of emergency exists 
of enieigfiu V, to authorise siuh expenditure as which justifies such action, the Govcnior- 
iiin\, iti his opinion, he necessary for the safety General may direct that any such Act shall 
or tramjuilhcy of British India or any part thcreol conic into operation forthwith, and thereupon 

tile 4et shall have such force and efiect as 
26 1;mi rui. nct Powkrs -—(1) Wlioro cither "nl'Jccl., however, to Ubollowonoe by 

chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leue Majesty in toiincll. 
to inti od nee or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General any Bill, 27. hrprLKMLNTAL provisions*— (1) In ad- 
the (Jovernor-Goneral may certify that the d it ion to the m Msures referred to in sub-section 
pessiu-'o of the Bill is essential for the safetv, (2) ot section sivty-seven of the princiiial Act, 
tninquillltv or interests of Itrltish India or as requiring the previous sanction of the 
anv iiart thereof, and thereupon— Governor-General it sliall not he lawful without 

sueii previous sanction to introduce at any 
(a) jf the Bill has already been passed b> the *<accting of either ehnmlier of the Indian legisla 
otfier chamber, tlie Bill shall, on signature *'*^*‘‘^ measure— 
by Uie Governor-General, notwitlistandiiig , ... 

that it has not been consented to bv both (o) regulating any provincial suhjeot, or 

(hamtiers, forthwith become an Act of thi anv part of a iirovineial subject, wldch has not 
Indian legislature In the form of the Bdl as been declared hv rules under the principal Act to 
nriglmillv introduced or proposed to he intro ho subject to legislation by the Indian legislature; 
duced In the Indian legislature, or (as the case 

iim\ be) in the form recommended by the Gover- (6) repealing or amending any Act oi a 
nor-( leneral :and local legislature , 

, , (e) repealing or amending any Act or ordln- 

(h) if the Bill has not already been so passed, anee made by the Governor-General, 
be Bill «b ill he laid before the other chambci, 

Old, It eonvmted to iiy that chamber in tlie torm />) Where in eitlier chamber of the Indian 
vcoiumerided by tlie Governor-Genoral, shall |(v^:alature any Bill has bcin introdueed or is 
i)t COMIC an Act as aforesaid on the signification proposed to be Int-rodnecd, or any amendment 
Ml the Goyernor-GeneTal s assent, or, if not so ^ jjijj jg jooved, or proposed to bo moved, 
'onsent.M t > sliall, on signature by the Governor- Governor-General may certify that the Bill 
(emeral, !»• come an Act as aforesaid. i^ny clause of it, or the amt ndment atrects 

the safety or tranquillity of Jtritish India, or 
(2) Kvery such Act shall be expressed to any parttheroof, and may diiect thatnojiroceed* 
it madt bv tlic Governor-General and shall, ings, or that no further proeecdmgs, sliall bo 
.e" (MM .IS praetiealitc after being made, bo laid taken by the chamber in relation to the lilll, 
ItttMebotli Houses of I’arliainent, and shall clause, or amendment and effect shall be gi\t u 
not I iU efit etiiiitil ithasreceived His Majesty's ! to such direction. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President : — The Ron Sir Aixinr Ualiuu, KO.SI. 
Deputy President: — Mr. Abdul Matin Chaiidhury. 

A. Bleoted Members (105). 


Conskltuoncy 


Madras City (Non -Muhammad an Uiban) 

Ganjam cum Vizagapatam (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Godavaii cum Kistna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded distiicls and Clihtoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Ruial) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum Noitii Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Ciiingleput (Non-Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Tanjore eum Triihinopoly (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad cum Tinnovclly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

West Coast and Nilghis (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural) 

North Madras (Muhammadan) . 

South Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

West Coast and Nilgiris (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras liaiulholders . . 


Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non -Muhammad an Urlian) 

Ditto 

Sind (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 

Bombay Nortlieru Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural), 

Bombay Central Division (Non-Muhammadan 


Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muliamm-ulan 
Rural), 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) . 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay (Euiopeaii) 

Ditto 

Tho Indian Merchants’ (Miamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce). 

Sind JagiitJars and Zainhidars (Landlioldcrs) . . 


Name. 

Mr S }<{d\.iniintlii 

Ml V. V (ini 

Ml K Nug(H\un« llao 

Mr N G R.mga \v\nngai 

Ml M AnaniliHMjn.vnain 

Ml T S VMn.ishlhtmam Chettiar 

Ml C N Muthuianga Mudaliai 

J)i T S S Knjan 

Ml 1* S KmnarasvnTm Ha)u 

Mr Namiul \nioii 

3Ii I niiahvh.i 

Moiihi Sa>\id Miiituza Saludi Baludui 
(la]i Vluliil Salliai il J>^ak Halt 
Ml C .hi 11 ICS 

H.ija Hii X.isudcv.i H.ijah ot h.dlcngoilc, K 
0 1 1 

M K R^ Hanij Vcmatai hclain Chettv (Jam 

Di (J A Dcslirnukli 

Hii (’ovvasji .Jihanju, K c i k , i> n K 

Diw.m l.al(hand Navalrai 

Mr Bhulalihai .livanji Dcsai 

Mr AUnicd Khraluin Uaioou .Jattei 
Ml Kcslm\iao Maruhrat) .Tt'dlie ^ 

Mr N V Gadgil. 

.Ml H K Hosinam 

Ml M A .Iiiinah 

Hcth Hajl AlKliilla Uarooii 

3Ii Nalii lUkbh lllalii liakhsli Bluitto. 

Mr. W B Hobsatk 
Sii l.cslic Hudbon, At 
3Ii Mfttlmradnh VlsHaiijI, 

Sir Gliulam Ilussuiu Hidayatnllah. 
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Constituency. 


Name. 


Bombay Millowners' Association (Indian 
Commoice) *• 

Calcutta (Non-Muhammadan Urban) . . 
Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muliammadan Urban).. 
Burdwan Division (Non -Muhammadan llural) 
Piosidcucy Division (Non-Muhammadan Bural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
ChlttaRonR and Kajshaji Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Jlural) 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . 
Ihirdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Rural) 

Dacca cttm Mymonsingh (Muhammadan Rural) 
Bak.iiRunj cvm Faridpur (Mtihammadan Rural) 
Cldttaiionii Division (Muliammadan Rural) 
Rajshaln Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bengal (Luropoan) 

Do 

Do 

lien gal Landholders 

Alaiwail V''SO(i it Ion, (Indian ConiinciiO 
('itios of llio Urutod Provinces (Non-Muham- 
m idan Urban) 

Mts'i ut Dn ision (Non -Muhammad an Ruial) . . 
Agfa Division (Non -Muhammad an Rural) 
Roljilkund and Kumaou Division (Non-Muli- 
ammadnn Rural) 

Allahabad and Jliansi Divisions (Non-Muham 
miulan Rural). 

Benares and (Jorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh- 
ammadan Rural) 

bui-know Divisum (Non -Muhammadan Ruial) 
Fj/,vbad Division (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Cities (jf the United Provinces (Muhammadan 
Urban) 

Mivrut Division (Muhamamdan Rural) . 

Agra Div ibiou (Muhammadan Rural) . . 

Roliilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muham- 
madan Rural), 

Jan know and Fyzahad Divisions (Muhammadan 
liuial) 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders . . 

Ambala Division (Non-Muliammidan) . . 

V\<^t 1‘imjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jnllundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Mr. Hormusji Peeroshaw Mody. 

Mr Saiat Chandra Bose 
Di P N Biinerjca 

Pnndlt 3^k‘4hTni Kanta Maitia. 

Mi Siinvn Kiimai Soin 
Ml Akhil Chandia Datia 

Sii \hdm Ha him, k o s i , ICt, 

Ml A 31 Ghiiznavi 
Ml \ IC Fu/lul Hiiq 
Mr Md Anivanil Azim. 

Mi M a liaipn 

Mr Daic> Uindvi\, kt , 0 H r 

Dll J A Milligan 

Ml G Moiuan, ( i K 

Ml Dluiendia Kanta Lnhln Chnudlnu) 

11,1 hu Baijnath Bajorin 

1)1 Bhagavan Das. 

( hoiulliii Haghnbii Naiain Singh 
Pundit Sil Kijshna Dutta Paliwal 
Pundit Go\ind Bailalih Pant 

Ml 8ii PiakONU 

Munslii Iswai Saian 

Sliii Mohan l-al Savena 
Siidai Jogeinlia Singh 
Maulana Shaukal Mi 

Qrizi Mohaniiriad Alini.ui kazrmi 
Mi T \ K Sheiwunl, 

Maiihi Sit Muluiinnmd Ynkul), Kt, 

Di Zla-ud-T)m Ahmed, c i r 

Mr Mohained Azhai All 

Mr .1 R Seott 

Ml \ijnya \nanda Gajapatiraj 
Jtliai Parnuinnnd. 

Lnla Sham Ul 
laiiu Faqli ( hand 


*♦ Eul itlcd to representation iniotation. 
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Constituoncy. Name. 


East Punjab (Muliammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) 

North Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Sikh) 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders 

Darbhanga cMwi Saran (Non -Muhammadan) .. 
Muzaffarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammada ii ) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muliammodan) 

Do do ... 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Pumea and the Santlial Parganas 
(Non-Muhammadan) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . 

Patna and Cliota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan). 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muliammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders . 

Nagpur Division (Non -Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muliammadan). 

Do. do. 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces Landholders . . 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cwm Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 
Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) . . 

Burma (Non-European) . 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) , . . 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 

North-West Frontier Pro\ Ince (General) 


S>ed Ghulain Bhik Nairang, 

Mr E. L Gaiiba 
Mr H M AlKlullnh 

Nawab Sahibzada Sayad Sir Mohammad Mchr 
Shah, Jvt 

Khan Saheh Shaik Fazal-i-Haq Piracha. 

Khan Bahadiii Makhdum Sayad llajan Bakhsli 
Sliali 

Sirdar Mangal Singh. 

Sardar Sant Smgh 
Ml 3it OInasuddm 
Ml Satya Narain Smgh, 

Mr Bepfn Bihan Varma. 

Pandit Nilakanti>a Das 

Mr Bljnbananda Das 

JMr Anugrah Narayan Sinha, 

JMr Shii Krishna Sinha, 

Ml. Deep Narayun Sing, 

Babu Ham Naraj an Singh. 

All Aluhammad Naiiman. 

AIoulvi Badl-uz-Zainan. 

Aioulvi Muhammad Sliafoo Daoodi. 

Mr Kaja Haiihar Piasad Naiajan Smgh, 

Dr Khaie 
Seth Go\ind Das 

Mr Cihanshlam Singh Gupta. 

Klian Sahch Nawah Sidduiuc Ah Klian. 

Sot!) Shcodass Daga 

Air, Siijut Nabm Cliandia Baidaloi 

Ml Itisant.i Ivum.ii Da'- 

Mi AIkIuI Alatm Chaudlimy 

An F. W Hmkenhull. 

TI Them M.iung. 

Di Thom Maung 
(J Ba Si 

All. W .T C) Bjchards 
Mr Asaf All 

Ihii Baliadiir Seth Bhagihand Soni, 

Dr Khan Sahoh, 


The Legislative Assembly. 
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Province or body represented. 


Name. 


Nominated Members— excluding the President (41) 
(a) Official Members (26) 


Government of India 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Madras 

DoimImn 

i)o 

Bengal 

Do. 

Tlie Punjab 

The Central Provinces 

Assam 

tJllltl (1 PlOMlKCh 

DiIm* \ Ojis-sa 
Buinui 


The Hon Chaudlniri Miihaiiiad ZaliulJii Khan. 

1'lie Hon Sii Piaiik j\{)\ t c, K ( , ( I , <' I E 
The Hon Sii Nnpendja Katli hiitai, Ivt. 

Tlie J[on Sir James k (’ n 

Tlie Hon ,Sii IJeiiii Ci.dk, K c M 

Ml P l{ Kau 

Sii JiaiKelot (Hahain, K r i p 
JVIi S hajiMiJ, (' I K , c n E 

Ml H A P Mefealfe, (' s r c i j- , am o 
Ml (J It t Totti nhain, (’ I F 

JMi A (» Clow 

Ml T Slocin, (’ T K 
Ml A .I IKiihinan, (' I M 
JHi H l)ow,('ih 
Ml C <o>\iinlan Nainai 

Kao I (a ha (I in V A \ (‘nkataiarn.i A\ >ai 
Ml .1 Monteat h 
Ml H Jv Kiipalani 

Ml ,J M ChatteijK 

Ml N K Miikliaiji 

Khan Baliadni Mian \ImIii1 c H r 

Ml 1) H C l)iak< , i-i 1 ; 

Ml \V I, S(otf,(’iJ. 

Ml ij Owdi 

Ml J' P Suiha 

Ml 15 W Swil hinhaiik 


JBomlwiy 

Dflhi 

Binjtal 



(b) JJerai rcprchcntatiAC (1) Mi M S Ane\ 
(c) Non-Oi'iiciAL Members (14) 


fai and Un.st,a 
rtli West Frontier Pioviucc 

I ited ciiambers of Commeice 
♦flm Christian .. 


inesaed Classes 
lh> Indian Coramunitj . 
Interests , , 


1)1 K D Dakil 
Ml Asai \li 

Itai Bahadui Sii Sat\a Cliaraii Mukherjte, Kt , 
(' IJ L 

Saidai Sir .lawahai Sin«h, Kt , i' 1 1 ; 

Cap! Saidai Mai Mohamniad Khan < ll , 

M ii J 

Hon\ Cdpf Kaii 15rihadin Lil Chaiul, o 11 1, , 
Nawah Malik \llah DaLsh Kh.ui I’lwana, M n L 

Ml Kaiiiaswanii Si inixasa S.ii ma, v l i. 

, 31a jor Kuwab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, c i l , u.li i , 
Nawabot Dei a. 

31i L C Buss 
Di F X DeSouza 

Kao Kaba<lin M> lai CJiiiinuthambi Ilajuh 
i.t"Col Sir H A J Gidiiej,Jvt. 

Ml N 31 Johln 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

Pmwicnt— The Hon’blc 8n Manockji J3yramji Dadabhoy, K 0 I K , Kt , Bar-at-Law. 
A. — Eiboted Membeks (33). 


Constituency. 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do 

Do 

Do. .... 

Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muliammaddii) 

Do. .... 

Do ... 

Bombay Presidency (Muliammadan) 

Sind (Muliammadan) 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce . 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do .... 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce . . 

United Provinces Central (Non -Muliammadan) 
United Provinces Northern (Non-Muhammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non Muhammadan) 

United Provmces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Non-Muliammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muliammadan) 

West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Nou-Mulidmiiuddii) . . 

Do. .. .. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Central Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non-Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

Burma Chamber of Commcice 


Name 


Diwan Bahadur SirS M. Aunamalai Chettiyar, 
Kt. 

Mr yarlagadda Ranganayakalu Naidu. 

Mr V C Vellmgln Gounder 

Diwan Bahadur G Narayanaswami Clietti, C.I.E. 

Syed Muhammad Padshah Sdhcb Bahadur. 
S.irdui Shrl Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

JMi Shantid.is Askuran 

Sii Phirozc C. Sethna, Kt , o.B E. 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum liaji Mitha, 
Kt , c I E 

Mr All Baksh Muhammad Hussain 
Mr E. Miller. 

Babu Jagadish Cliandra Bancrjee. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Siiihu. 

Mr Satyandra Chandra Ghose Maulik. 

Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bhadur Syed Abdul Hafeez. 

Mr S 1) Gladstone 

Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prasad Mchrotra. 
Bai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Pandit I’ N Sapiu 

Khan Bahadur Habz Muliammad Halim . 
Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai 
ll.ii Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, c.i.r, 
Sardar Buta Singh 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din. 

Uaj.i Gbazanfar Alt Khan 

Rai Bahadur Radlia Krishna Jalan. 

Jtaja Rughunaudan Prasad Singh 

:Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam 
Mr V. V. Jvahkar. 

Sjt 11 1* Jiarua. 

Mi.P V 1) Chan 
Ml. J. B. Glass 



The Council of StcUe. 


?5 


Constituency, 


29amc. 


j3 —Nominated Members — excluding tfie PrestdeiU, 


(«) Official Members (13 exrliidmij Piebidenl.) 


('.oM'Hinum ol India 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

D04 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras .. .. 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


His Excellency General Sir Philij) Walliouse 
Chetwodc, Dt , o 0 B , k c M G , d s.o. 

Kunwuj J.igdish rras.ul, c.b.l , c I E 

Ml M a Hallctt, (’ 1 1 . 

Mr J) G (' s I , c i.io. 

Sir Jleiti.ind Ulaney, C’ s i , (’.l.K. 

Mr. P C Tallcnt^, 0 s 1 , c i i^ 

Mr T A Stewart 

Sii Guthrie liusHcll, Jvt 

Ml J N (J .lahnson, r.l.E. 

Mr G 11 Speiue, (' I I. 

Mr V \\ Stewart, c II, 

Mr V L Phillip, V l i, 


(6) Berar HepresentoUve. 


b<iai Representative . .. •. i Mr. Ganesh Srikrishna Khaparde. 


(c) Non'-OffclaZ M embers. 


Madras .. 

Do 

Bombay .. .. .. •• 

Penpal 

h>o 

Do 

Central Provinces . . 

The United Provinces 

^>o. 

The Punjab 

Do. 

North-West Erontier Provinces .. 
Dibar 


Sir David IkvadosN, Kt 
D. D Sir io K. Mellon 

Ivhaii Bahadur Dr Sir N Ciioksj , Kt., C I 1 . 

Mr .Jyotsiiaiiath Ghosal, C M , c 1 1. 

Mr Bijay Kumar Basil 

Nawal) Khwdja Ilaluhullah. 

Sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.c.I.E , Kt., 
(Premdeiit ) 

Ml AamiiiKh.wi. 

J'uiidit Gokai 111 Kath Ugi i. 

Raja Cbaranjit Singh. 

Nawab Malik M’d Hayat Kh.ui Noon, c I 

Major Nawab Sir Mnhomed Akhar Khan, k B.E., 
c i.E , Khan ot Dot! 

jMaii.najadluraj Sir K a mesh war Singh, k r i k., 
ot Darbhanga 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Prealdency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind in the North 
to Kanara in the* South It has an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,500. tleographicallv meJudod In the 
Presidency but under the Oovemment of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,104 square miles and a population 
of 2,443,007. Tliero are no St<vt<s in ]>ohtj- 
(»1 relations with tlie (Jon eminent of Boin- 
bav, as 1he\ arc all now undei the IJovern^ 
incnt ol India 

llie Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
o 1 soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 


black soil, which produces cotton, wheat, grain 
and millet, and in certain tracts rich crops o( 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, growi) 
under the abundant rams of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best in India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
w< 11 irrigation A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs id 
the region of unfailmg rainfall in the Ghats, la 
gradually bi ing completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan immune to serious 
droimht More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 


by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
is so marked that it has long been known as the I for tribulation has made the people more self- 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
province is divided into two sections by the | synchronising with a certain development of 
Western Ghats, a range of hills nmiiing parallel | industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
to the coast. Above Ghats aie the Deccan , standard oi livmg. The land is held on what 
Districts, south of these come the Karnatic | ,s known as the ryotwan tenure, that is to say, 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the each cultivator holds his land direct from Goveni- 
Konkan, a nee- growing tract, intercepted by ] menf under a moderate assessment, and as long 
creeks which make communication difficult. ' j)av8 this assessment he cannot be dis- 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally diftereut | i,o<'8es8ed. 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from I 

the Indus has brought abounding fertility. It , Manmactures. 

is proposed to (onstitutc' Sind into a sepaiatc 1 Whilst agriculture is the principal industry, 

pro^ inct with tin ( onuiig icloiiiis, 'others have no inconsiderable place. The 

j mineral we^ilth of the Presidency is small 
, and IS confined to building stone, salt ex- 

Tne People ;tractcd from the sea, and a little manga- 

The population varies as markedly as soil and . nc'^c. But the handicrafts are widely distn- 
climate. In Smd Mahomedans predominate. ! bated. ThehandloomweaviTsproducebnght- 
Gujarat has remained true to Hmduism although I coloured sans, and to a diminishing extent the 
long under the dommion of iiowerful Mahomc- ’ exquisite km< obs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
dan kings. Here there is an amphtude of cabtcl Bombay silverware has a place of its own, as 
divisions and a peojile, who although softened ■ well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading , But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has | handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
been seasoned by adversity , the saying goes modern lines Bombay is the great centre in 
that the Deccan expects a famme one year in , India of the textile tr.idc 'J’liis is chiefly found 
every three, and gets It , the population is much ! in the headquarter citv, Bombay, 
more homogeneous than in (iujarat, and thirty | „ i i.. u i i b.. 

per lent are Mahrattas. The Kaniatic is the i Looms in B unbay Isl.uid. 

land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect j Number of Spindles in Bombay Island 33,U(),6St5 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there; a 

is a laige proportion of Christians. Four hands exnploytd in the 

languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi I Textile Industry in Bombay Island. l,lfi,043 
and Kanarese, with Uidu a rough lingua franca | (daily aveiago ) 
where Eiiglish has not penetrated The mam 1 Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 
C«6tcs «nd tribes number live hundred , 

(in candies ol 784 lbs ) 

Industries. Number of bpmdles m Ahmtdabad 

The principal industry is agiiculture, wliicli ' Number of Looms in Ahmedabad .. 47,221 

supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu i Number of Spindles in Sbolapoie Dist 3,19,621 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, ' o, -r oh.u*»nrtTM 

and under thc iiifiueiice of irrigation pro- ! Sholapore 

’ - Number ot Spindh s in thc Bombay 

Presiuency (excluding Bomoay 


(),06L* 


duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the ■ 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous. 
Broach cottons, the finest m India, and alluvial,' 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad j 
and Kaim makes splendid garden land. The I 
dominant soil characteristic of the Deccan is i 


Island) 

Number of Looms in the 
Presldt nt y (excluding 
Island) 


Bombay 

Bombay 


, 31,68,10( 


69,322 
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Great iinp<‘tii8 has been given to Bombay head of the village both for revenue and police 
lodustnes by the provision of electric power purpose; the talati or kulkami, clerk and 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and accountant ; the messenger and the watchman, 
the year 1919 witnessed a phenomenal flota- Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
tion of new industrial companlcB of almost every mamlatdar, who is also a subordmate magis< 
description. trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 

Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
The situation of Bombay on the western Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
sea-board In touch at once with the principal District. The Commissioners exercise general 
markets of India and the markets of the West control over the Districts in their Divisions, 
lias given Bombay an immense sea-borne 

trade. The older ports, Surat. Broach, Cambay Justice, 

and Mandvie, were famous in the ancient 

days, and their bold and hardy mariners The administration of Justice is entrusted 
carried Indian commerce to the Persian Gulf to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
of the Suez Canal and the increasing size rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- Barristers, or Indian lawyers In Sind the 
trate it in modem ports with deep water anchor- Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judl' 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency cial CommKsioncr and tlirce Additional 
Is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, Judicial CJommissioners) Is the highest court 
although attempts are bemg made to develop of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
Mormiigao in Portuguese territory into an outlet importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
for the trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, necessitated the raising of the status of the 
and Poit Okhaas a port of considerable imiior- Judicial Comm issiontr’s Go mt and the passing 
tunee for KaUiiawar and Gujarat. of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, which 

contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
Administration. ^ Chief Judge and three or more 

Puisne .Tudges Tlie Act, however, has not yet 
The Presidency is administered by a Gover- been put into effect owing to flnandal diftlculties. 
nor and an Kxecutivo Council of two members, the low(‘r chil couits the (oint of the first 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The instance is tliat of the Subordinate Judge 
exact change made in the functions of the rciruited from tlie ranks of tlie local lawyers 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the The Court oi first appeal is that of the District 
section on the Provincial Governments {q v) or Assistant Judge, or of a first class subordinate 
where u description is given of tlie division jndge with special ixivvers District and 
of tlie administration into two branchoi, the Assistant Judges are Indian Clvihans, or members 
Rcser\ed Subjects, administered by the Gover- of the Provincial Biiviee or the Bar Incases 
nor and bis Council and the Transferred Sub- exceeding Bs 5,00(1 in value an ajipeai from the 
jeets, administered by the Governor and his decision of the Siiliordmatc' or Assistant Judge 
Ministers, tlie whole Government commonly fiOJn Wio deci-iou of the 1 Istilet Jndge in 
meeting and acting as one. In another part all oiiginal suits lies to tlie High Court Dia- 
of that section the division between Keserved and Asslstiint Judges exeicihc criminal 

and Transferred subjects is shown This new jurisdiction throughout ttie Presidency but 
form of administration under the Reform Ait original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921 <^he Kxecutivo District Officers and Resident 
All papers relating to public service business reach City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
Go\crnni(>nt through the Secretariat, divided »»ubjeet to conliruiation by the High Couit 
Into sevcMi mam departments, each under a Sccre- ^^i some of the principal cities Special 
j tary (a) Iinanco (ft) Revenue , (c) Home and Magistrates exercise summary Jurisihclion 
5 Bcele«iiisticil (rf) Politica’ and r(foiins,(c) Gene- (Bombay has six Pmsldency Magistrates, as 
Wal and Kducational ,(/) Legal, (^) Public Works Honorary Magistrates exercising the 

' Th«‘ senior ot (lie Civilian Secretaries is entitled functions of Englisli Justices of the Peace) and 
5 the Cliief Secretary. The Government is m ‘d- f'ourt of Small (’auscs, coiresponding to 
^Bombay from November to the end of May, the English County Courts. 

I In Poona from June to November, 

I out the ^cretariat is always in Bombay. Un- Local Government. 

# der the Govcmor-m-CouLCil the Presidencv i'* 

I »amin]«4tered by four Commissioncra. The Local control over certain branches of the 
I ^mnussioner m Smd has considerable inde- administration is secured by the constitution of 

! pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper local boards and municipalities, the former 
were are Commissioners for the Northern exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
headquarters at Ahmedabad , and the latter over a city or town. These 
^^*'dsion at Poona, and the Sou- bodies are composed of members either 
nn Ip Lii'ision at Belgaum. Each district is nominated by Government or elected by the 
unuer a Collector, usually a Covenanted Cm- pconle, who are empowered to expend the funds 
4 0^1 f + S under him one or more Civilians at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
a A oue or more Deputy construction of roads and tanks, and genenil 

^ collectorate contams on an improvements Their funds are derived from 
talukas, each cesses on the land revenue, the toll, ferry funds 
2iinoV*«i 1 hundred villages and local taxes The tendency of recent year* has 

t ^ ® belong to the State, been to increase the elective and reduce the nomi- 

, xne village oificeri are the patel, who is the nated element, to allow these bodies to elect their 
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own obairmen, whilst larger grants have been 1 
made from the general revenues for water supply j 
and drainage. | 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act o 11925 j 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities ot the Bombay 
Presidency. The larger municipalities are now 
styled as Municipal liorougbs which are now 30 
In number The executives of these Borough 
Municipalities arc invested with larger powers 
timn hitherto exercised Another Important 
change intioduced by the Act was the extension 
of mnnielpal frnnehl'^e to ocoipiers of dw’elhngs 
or bniiaings with annual rental values of Es 12 
or with capital value of not less tlian Jls 200 j 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department is under tb<‘ 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Hoads, 
Buildings, Eailways, etc ,and the other for Irriga- 
tion hinder them are Superintending Engmeers 
in elmrge of Circles and Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect 
and the Ehctiicnl Engiiuer The chief irnga- | 
tion works arc in Sind and consist of a ciialn 
of canals fed by the annual inundations from i 
the IndiiB The Lloyds Barrage and canals i 
project w'hich was inaugurated in 1923 Is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme in tlie world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile laud in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water. It will enable alKiut 0 million 
acres ot crops to he irrigated annually,! c , about 
a'^ much nreairiigatod in l:g^pt. The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of hind but of 
Indirect heuciit to the whole of India The 
whole scheme Is (‘stimatod to cost over ' 
15 nillllou sterling or 20 crores of ruiH*cs j 
The Ban age was formally opened hv the 
Viceroy and Goveinor General ot India on 
13th January 19 12 In the Presidency pro|)ei 
there is a chain of pro<(*rtlvo iriigafion 
works, originating in reservoirs In the Ghat 
regions The T'linclp.il woiks are the Nira 
Canals fed liy Lake Bhiting inipoinuk'd by 
theLlovd Dam .it Bhaigar, the Pra vara Canals 
fed by Lake Arthur Hill irnpomidi cl by Wilson 
Dam at Bliandaniara, the Mutha Canals ted 
by Jittke Fiio .it Khttd.ikVfisla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by TiJike Beale at Maiuiur Madhnush- 
war and the Gokak Canal 'J hi* Mutha (’anals 
and til*' Gokak Canal were c omplc t<*d in 181)0-97, 
the J^iia Left Hank Canal in 1905 00, the I 
Godavari ( anals in 1915-10 ami the Pr.wara I 
Canals in 1 920-27 The Nira Eight Bank Canal 
which has bien under coiiatiuction since 1912 
Is nearing completion. 'I’he WMlson Dam at I 
Bhandardara the second liiglicst yet eonstiucted , 
by Engineers the woild over was opened by His ' 
Kxeolleney the Govenior on lOih December 1020. 
The Llovcl Dam at Blutgar which Is 5,333 feet 
in length, 190 feet in heiglit and 124 feet iii 
width was opened by H E Sir Leslie AVilson 
on 27th October 1928 It coat Es. 172 lakhs. 
It is remarkable as Itelng the largest Dam in 
volume hitherto constnictod and contains 21^ 
million cubic feet of masonry. 'J'lie Assuan Dam 
in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the largest 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 millioji 


c*ublc feet. It cost also nearly 60 per cent, more 
than the Lloyd Dam. An idc'a of the magnitut( 
of the Lloyd Dam can bo gathered from th< 
fact tliat If a wall 6 feet high and 15 inches 
thick were constructed from the masonry lii 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 52(i 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. Then* 
projects will inigute certain tracts most liable 
to famine. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categorie'i, 
vfz. District Police, Eailway Police and tlie 
Bombay City PoUee Tho Dlstilct and Hallway 
Poliec in the Pr(*sidency proper arc for tlie 
pnrp()se of control under the Inspector-General 
of Poll(‘e who Is assisted by thicc Deputy 
Inspeetors-Gcnernl, of whom two are In charge 
of llanges and tin* third is in charge of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Buicau District and Kailway Police in 
Sind are under the Deputy Tnspectoi-Gcneral of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control of the 
Commlssioncr-in-Sind The executive manage- 
ment of tlie l»olicc in each district and on 
Eailways in the Presidency proper as well as 
In Sind ib vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the genci.'il direction of the Maglstiatc of 
the Dihtiiet <onu*rned except in the case of the 
Hailwav Polue For the jjnrposes ot effective 
bupiivislon over the investigation and prevention 
of Clime, some of the larger districts are divided 
into one or more buh-di visions each under a 
Sul)-Divisional OfTlcer who is eitlicr an Assistant 
I Supeiintendent of Police, or an Inspector ot 
1 Police, a Deputy Superlntimdent of Police 
Siib-lnsiM'ctors are tlu‘ othceis in charge of 
I Police Stations and me primarily responsible 
under the law, foi tin* investigation of otfemes 
reported at their Police Stations Ofliceis 
appoint! d dnectly to tlii‘ ixists of Assistant 
Superintendents of J\)lKe, Deputy Sufierin 
tendents of J^)Iieo, Inspeetois and Sui-lnspectois 
undergo a course of training at tho (’entral Police 
Tialning Srhool at Niihik Ix'foro being i>osted to 
Distrhts for exetuliv(‘ duty. The Bombay 
City I^oliee is a separate fore(‘ under the 
(’ommissioner of Police wlio is directly respon- 
sible to Govcinmcut. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through direct 
Government agency, and partly through the 
medium of grants-ln-aid Government malntam 
Alts Colieges at Hombay, AndUeri, Poona, 
Ahraedabad andDharwar, the Grant Medical 
College, the Poona College of Engin<'erlng, the 
Agiicultural College, Veterinary College, School 
of Art, Law College and a College of Commerce. 
Most of the secondary schools are in 
private hands. The primary schools are main- 
tained bv Local Authorities, with a grant-in-aid. 
The Bombay Municipalitv is responsible for 
jirimary education in Bombay City (q. v , 
Education). 

I The Quinquennial Eoport on Public Iiibtruc- 
I tion 111 the BoinbdN PusUlemy lor the >ears 
1 1927-1932 rev’eals inudi informatloii regarding 
I the progiess of education In recent years Tlie 
passing" in 1923, of the J^ninary Education 
A(t was peihajis tho most important event 
m the history of Primary Education in the 
Bomliay PresWoncy during tlic last 80 w* '^0 
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\ear>> >^liert‘l)y tho control of Priinnrj’ Eduratioii j 
transferred from the Department to the 
Local Authorities Most of the Jtoards htt\e 
])re])ared schemes lorthe PV])ansion of edueation, 
‘-oine ol tlieiii on a c oinpiilborv hasis, and man> 
l(»ards ha\e l(‘Med additional t.ivation bul the 
lm.in<<“' of (Jo\ eminent have not pormitti'd 
them to perform to the lull the part eontenn- 
]*lated hv tin A( t 'I'he fact, however, must 
not ho lo-'t hisilit ot that diirfiiK the cpiiniiuen- 
miim the assipnnn nts of (lovernment to Lrimarv 
Ldur at ion hll lom Jls l,21,r)0,«4S to 
I:-, I Ls,17,;i()s tlie decrease was iinuniv due to 
n trein*liineut m (Sovernmeut grants during 

* jle]iorts on ruhlie lust met ion in this ]»resi- 
dnn V during the List the 01 si\ vears however 
poMil to the 1 1 ( 1 that there has been < onsiderabli* 
dullin' ill the « (In iene\ of Primarv Kdiieation 
mine the traii'^tei ot contTol” sa>s tin Diiictor 
ol IMihln In^tnntion It will be sum Horn 
tlnu u poit'' tlial tin lactoi w hn h hasmilitated 
moo than .in\ otln rag mist ellii lein v lias been 
(oinmimalism ** 'I'ln ( omposition ot t he vaiioiis 
Di^trnl Loial Boaids has had its etlut on tin 
woikiiiL' ot the Prmiarv Ldmation \(t 1 he 

iiiaioiifv ol M liool Jioards whnli canii Into 
evistune developi'd emninunal li'inh'ni us and 
this attitiidi mihieined tin* sehstion ot the 
Biipi'iVMiig and teai lung stall and then tianlers 
and ponnotions 

'llu unmquennium luis been noticeable for 
till uri'ati r recognition given to the Lducational 
needs »,f till' backward t lassos espeeiallv in 
PnmiTv Kducatiou und a very liberal system 
lor thes(‘ ( lasses has been lutioduti'd by (Jovein- 
pn nt snn e 

1 .11 k ol Uiiids has damped the activities 
01 <<o\(inm«nt in the iield ot I’limaiv 4mcl 
JBuoiidaiv Kclm at ion Beonoinv has been 
tin Mommnting note ol tin Educational fiolii v 
thioughoiit the ijinmjuemiium In view ot the 
feri'*cnt lliiain lal Htnngoniv which preeludes 
Bov eminent Irom providing additional iundstor 
Beumdarv Education theic* would appear to 
In s(it,)c ynniinls lor laising the* tec*s in (tovein-i 
jpiiiif >11 bools , but (loveiiiment have dc*c idc'd I 
Jot to tak' .inv action 111 this dimtion at 
prc'scut III thc> (ase ol Prlinarv Education 
Bc^uinmcnt wcie c omjielled to apjdv a cut ot 
J pc I I ent to the* giants payable t o loc a! authon- 
I ipes m l<i;{i-{2 Since then It has become 
•octs-arv to me i ease' the cut to 20 per umt 
jK> iai trom it he mg ])ossible to provide the 
fcncE rupilrcd for the exjiaiislon ol Secondary 
•icl lliglnr Education, it lias been iieu'ssary 
^ jp c\( leihj 1C treiic’hnn nt, and that too in diiec- 
»uu I'l wiiKh it could not be applied without 
r inc It tonal los> \k ^ne instance only% the 
I ircdot ol Public Instruetjon mentions the 
nutmuaiic e ot the scheme ot Medic al lnspc*c'- 
) on aitc ‘1 it had beem in c'cistenee loi a year 
/ tfie chief piiriKisc's loi which additional 

ID I - nc' reipjirc'd, peiha]>s the most inipoitant 
' 1 . 1 ’x piovision ior Technical 

1 ! nSt/ Edneation, including the expan- 

. Engmeoring and the 

I uient of a Technological institution 
« ' nature' The total expenditure 

lOM troiw Hs 3,81,4<L440 

! r tre-r rwl 3.Ub,27.808 in 1031-32 or an 


The total niimbcT of institutions incrc'asc'd 
during the quinciuennium trom J (1,211 to 17,151). 
Kc'c ognisc'd institutions IncriMsed by 1,145 to 
15 02t) while unreeogni'^ed institutions dt'creascd 
bv P»7 to 1,2‘iO Ol the reeognisc'd institutions 
If) uie yrtsand It Pi ofc'ssional Colic gc's and 686 
Sc'ciondary Schools U,()‘)4 Primary Schools and 
34<) Special Sc hools 

The total number of leeogniscd and im- 
rc'cognised c'ducatumal institutions during the 
vc'ar 1032-33, was 1(>,S71 und the miniber ot 
pupils 1,332,087 

Out ot a lot.il of 2() 848 towns and villages 
10,763 possossc'd schools, the aveuage area 
sc'ivc'd l)y cMcli town or village with a sc'hool 
bc'iiig 115 scpiare miles 'J’he ])ercc*ntage ot 
fuipils in recognised institutions to tlie total 
])o])n].ition ottlic' Presidenc v was 5.05, m 1032-33 
Of the tc)tal numUi of 1 332,087 piiidls under 
instiuction, 1,033,521 were hoys and 298,506 
wc'iegiils 

Hmclii pupils III ii'tognisc'd institutions inim- 
bciccl 'M)(),210, Midi imm.idans 23i,l4(i, liiciiaii 
Chiistians U) 070, Parsis 17,001, Euiope.iiis 
ind \nglo-Indiaiis 5,4s0 'I he rc-st cominisc'd 
35, 154. 

'I he total c'xpc'nclitiiie on c'chic at ion m li)32-33 
w.is Its ,{81, 1 lakhs, ol wbicli It t per cent 
was iiic't tiom (Jove inmc'iit Innds 18 0 pei c c nt 
trom lioaid luncls, 22 2 pc'i cent tiom tc'C's, and 
117 pel cent liom othc'i souicc's Piimaiv 
sc bools absoibc (I ovc'r Hs 205 laklis, exclusive* 
ot c'xpc'iidjtuie on ins]>c>c tion, c'onstrm 1 1on, ami 
lepaiis 

The Educational Department is administered 
by a Diri'ctor, w'lth an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a 1 U'puty or Assistant Inspector in 
each dibtiict 

llighcT ednc'^tlon in the Presidency Is con- 
trollc'd liy the Bombay University which was 
established in J857 The c'onstitutlon of the 
University has leecmtly undergone, howevc'r, 
considerable chanirc'S In virluc ol a now enaet- 
luont known as the Boinb.iy Ihiivc'rHity Act oi 
1028. This Act altered the whole eonstitiiUoTi 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into, 
closer association with the piiblle the inclustrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to ])rovido grCfitcr facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches ol 
learning including Technology and to undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, wliile continuing to 
exorcise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges attilluted to It from time to time. 
Till' nc'W Univeisitv Dc'partmc'nt ot (3i(*uili*al 
Tc'clmology was loirnallv inaugurated I)\ His 
Exc'cllc'mv the* (iovernor ol llombay on I5th 
November 193 i 'I’lie aiitliorities of the Univ er- 
sitv, as now (onstltiitcd, are c liietly the Chan- 
cellor, Vic c-Cham c'llor, the Hyncllcate, the 
Academic' (’oum il and the .Senate 3’licj Semite 
consisting ol lellows is thcj supreme govc'rning 
body 01 the Umv c'fsitv 'I'ho number of fellows 
IS 144 ot w'hom 49 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 aie ex-olheio The Academic 
(Joiincil consisting of ('due at Imial exports dc'als 
with all purely academical ciiiestions. This 
body works la collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal exeoutivoof the University . 
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The principal educational institutions are.—- 
Government ArU Colleges — 

Elphinstone ColleRe. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr, G. B Jathar {Offg ) 

Ismail College, Andhm (Bombay) Principal, 
Dr M. B TB limaii, M A. (Punjab), ph 
n (Cambrldgo). 

Gdja/at CoUogc, Ahmedabad, Prmcipal, 
G. Findlay Shirras, M A , F s 6 (Offg ) 
Iv.irnntak Collogo, Bliarwar, PrinniMl, Mr 
A (! F.irran 

Boval Institute' of Scle nee*, Bombay Principal, 
Dr.TJiomas S Wh<'< h r, l I (’ ,Vh D ,l ii C S I 
Private Arts Colleges — 

St Xavier’s, Bombay (Soefetv of Jesus) 
Prmcipal, llev. C J’.ilae lo''. BJ. 

Wilsem Colle'ge, Bombay (hce)ttisli Mission) 
Principal, Jtev. J. Mackenzie, m.a 
FergusBon College, Poona (Beccan Educa- 
tional Society), Prmc,pal, <» S Maliajani, 
M A., B sc 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State) 
Principal, S G Ibirrow, B sc. 

Samaldas College, Bliavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State). Principal, Tyif T. K Shrihani ma 
B abauddln ('e)Jlfge, Junagaeili St.ite, Piimijul 
Mr C'h.iiles Sald.enba 

Sji Par.»hlnir.nnbli.ui C'olleye, Pune ij),il, B 1> 
Jvaiinarkai, l\>ona 

M T B Aits('oll('ge,Sinat,riiiKip«J,\' M MmIi 
J) ,1, iSind Colle'ge, Karaebi, Piimij»al, S J5 
Bntuni 

Sinel Jsational College, Hjdeiabael, I’ljnelpal 
B. B Jvurnar 

Gokhule Kdin.ilion S(Hl<t^s B 1' '1 , ^li'' 
ColUge, XasiK, Pune 'r A Kiilkaini 
M^illingdon Cedle'ge, Kujmad (Sangli), I’rme i- ' 
pal, P M Linia\e 


I Private }*rofesbional Colleges — 

' Seth (i S Meeinal College, Boinba\, Dean 
' J>i Jivrai N Mt'hta. 

, XEB Civil Lngine^rring College, KaraeJu 
Prine ij)al, Mr (J. AV Goklialc 
' Law Colle'ge, J’oona, Pimejiml, Mr J L 
Gharpure 

I Sir Lalliibhai Shah Law College, Ahmedabad, 
J^rine ipai, Mr J) S Selii.i 

Sind Collegiattt Boarel’'' Law College, Karae.!'!, 
, J’rine jp.ei, Mr C J.obo 

' Law C(il!fg(, Jxeelhapur, I’lineipal, S J\ 

' KeLivkar 

I Medie&l. 

The Medical Department Is In the chartre 
' of the Surgeon-General who is a m* mber of tl>e 
'I MS, and Public Health in that of the 
Dinctor of Pntilic Health, who is iisuall> a non 
IMS Office r. Civ il SurgeeiDK stationed at eaeh 
ii-itrict heMdejuarters are responsildc for the 
medical work of the difttrict wdiiht sanitation is 
entiUhted to erne of the Assistant Directors eif 
Public Health, lour large hospitals arc maintain* 
e'd by the Governme'nt in Bombay, and tliu 
ae (ommodation in them has hern re'Cemily 
increased bv 300 heels in one hospital and ISO 
1 be els in another hospitel A numbe'i of beds in tbi* 
Bombay City had to he closed elunng 1931- {.i 
owing U» she)! tage of funds We ll*e qiiippe'd hos 
I pitalfe cyiht in all important up-country stations 
Over 3,7 H, 074 persons mclueimg 104,5,34 m- 
patienis vvtie treated during the year 1932 3 he 

Presidenev conlams 6 Lunatic Asylums and 10 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers 
Vaccination iscirncd out by a staff under tin 
ilirection of the Director of Public Health 
Sanitary work has received an liritnonse stimulus 
fiom the' large grants made by the Government 
from time to time. 


PruaU' An Colhges — 

Bajar.im College, Jvolhapui, Ihinupal, J)i 
Balki^hna 

Xovvreisjie \N aelia Colle ire , Poona Piiiieipal, 
K M Kind ye 

The Llngaidj (’olloge*, lie-Igauin, Priiieipal, 
Dr. X C Naiuliin.itli 

C amis ('ollege, Sliikai pm Smd, I’limijial, 
G P Jla/.irj, M A , A 1 n 0 
t''pecial Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L Bhatia, i u b 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr C. Grahauv Smith, oji.K. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, A G Ge)khalc 
Chiefs* College, Kajkot, Principal, Mr A 
C Miller, o.n E. 

Law College, Bombay. Principal, Mi, A A 
A. Fyzee, m.a., (Cantab.), Bar-at-Law 
College of Common e Bombay, Principal, 
Mr M.J Antia (Offo)- , , 

Veterinary College, Bonibav, Princijial, Mr 
A" B Phadke, u n V o , .1 p 
H attkinc Inslitute, Hombav , Diieetoj, Lt 
Col bahih bnmh Sokhey, i M s 
Sir J. 4 , School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W, E. O Solomon 
Vhtoria Tei linn al Institute, Bomba \ J’limi* 
pal, G A\ Buile\ , D si’ 


Under the Eeform beheme of 1919 Provincial 
Finauie entered on anew phase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial hnance was incor- 
porated in linpeiial Finance ’Hie Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of tlieir own and 
other heads which they divideii vvitii the Goverri- 
imiit of India By the new constitution a 
( omparativelv ch an cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces Such revenues as they enjov 
the ITov me es enjoy m full, and in return tlmv 
make cash contributions to the GovernmojU of 
India, toed for a t( rm of ^ears. The general 
princijile nnderlvjng this settlement is that 
♦ hose contributions shall gradually disappear 
Thev,e contributions have now been remitted. 

The Finance Mem be i, ml rodiiemg the budget 
estimates hit 1934-35 in the Jionibay Legis- 
litive Coum il sjioke as lollows - ‘ Sir, Govein- 
meiit have ie-oiganis(d tlnir hnanies on a 
hasi'^of '^olvciKV'^ But thev ic'alise as well as 
do members of this House that this is a hiidirei 
of .ittc'iiuation and that imieli lias vet to bi 
done to place tbeir Imames on a fully sound 
basis The contlnuanc c of eccmoinic dejires- 
Sion throughout the jnesidcmey is a matter ot 
most sc'uoiis ( omenu to goM'imnent and th('> 
aie c\aiiiming in conic it v\ith olhei govc'in 
ments in India what me asiiies aie uei e.ssary foi 


{Special Colleges— > the alleviation ol the clistii ss ot the agricultuial 

Setoudaiy Tiaining College, Bombay, j class This is a pioblem which is to-day engaging 
Principal, H. V. Hampton. 1 the attention of all governments m the world.” 
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Estimated Revenue 


Principal Heads of Hevende. 1 
■Rs. j 

V Rovemie . .. 4,77,08,000; 

VI lOxose .. .. {,-",2, 7 1,000' 

VII SU Iip« •• I, ‘>0,00,000 ' 

VIII Kori'^t^ . .. . 4 8, ao, 000 1 

IX .. .. 10,20,000 1 

IXA Schedulrd Taxes . 1H,50,000| 



Total . . 

10,CU,()d,000 

Irrifjntion, yrt7nrfation, Embanlmrnt, ci?e. 

MU 

Works for which Capital 

1 

A. ( ountsare ke])t 

41,25,000' 

\IV 

V oik for wliK li no (Upi- 

1 


t il Ace ounls are kept 

1 5,6 LOon 


Total . 

5(»,.s8,000 1 


Debt Service 


\V1 

I nterest . . 

1, ".0,83, 000 

XVII 

Cad Admim^haUon. 
A (1 Tu 1 n 1 s t r a 1 1 0 n of 


.lu^tne 

10,78,000 

XVIII 

.laiisand Convict Settl< - 



incuts 

3,40,000 

MX 

Pol he 

7,38,000 

\\I 

IWutation 

1(), 16,000 1 

\ \U 

Medic .il 

1 t,04,0(t0 1 

Will 

Pulilh Health .. 

18,08,000 1 

WIN 

Vpric ulturo 

I,6*),(l0l) 1 

\ \V 

Industries 

10,000 

WVT 

Miscellaneous Bcparl- 

14.'<2,000 


nients • . 


1 ot al . . 

00,31,000 


for 1934-35. 

Rh. 

Civil Worls 

X\X Hivil Works . .. 41,72,000 

\ XX I I’omlu> 1 )< Vf lopmcnt 

bclifine .. 7,60,000 

Total . . 10,^2,000 

Mi^cGllnneou<i, 

^.XXII Tra.nsfors from Tainino 

Jleln'l Pund.. .. 11,00,000 

VXXIII lleceipts in aid of 

Siijieninniiation . 10,10,000 

XWIV St.itionerv and Piinlin*; 2,6o,0CO 

XXXV Mmfellaneons .. "0,0(),000 

Total .. 5 '10,000 

XL Extraordinary Rocoipts 41,70,000 

Total Ile\o nil e .. I'),]2,'i2,0(M) 


heads — 

Deposits and advances , 

Loans and advances bv 
pTovincul (toviminent 
Advances from piovincnl 
Loanc Fund, etc 2,00,02,000 

A (hi - 

OjM'iiing lUlaiu 0 . 06,51,000 

0 rand Total .. 1H, no, 10, 000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1934-3S. 


’ 1)11 J C 1 Di.MAVDS ON IIIE IlLVl 

Rs 

i Land Revenue . .. 62,00,000 

6 L\.Lse . 47,45,000 

7. Stani[m 2, ‘O', 00(1 

L r<»(st 32,71000 

If on ouVlay .. 

d, Reuistrntion 6,28,000 

dA. Scliedulfd Taxes .. . 28,000 

Total . ~’l, 52.51 000 


« 

i 


ni7./Oo«, Jilnibiinkmenl, Jhc , Hevenue Account, 

. InU^est on works for which 

< apital Accounts are kept . 1,03,01,000 1 

Other Revenue Exjienditure 
financed from Ordinary 
itevenuc 11,24,000 

(1 ) Other Rpvrnuo Expendi- 
•nre fliuneed from tamine 

fund .. 10,89,000 

Total .. 1,25,14,000 




Debt Si rt iCf s 

Rs 

19 

Interest on Ordinary Debt 

2,07,51,000 

20. 

Jiiterest on otlier oblifiaticns 

2 27,000 

21. 

Rediic'tiou or a\oiJanco of 



debt 

4,31,000 


Total . 

2,14,12,000 


Civil Ailminiftrahon. 


22. 

fJeneial Administration 

2,06,24,000 

51 ! 

Administration oi Justice . 

68,28, 0(-0 

25. 

Jails and ( onvict 8t‘ttlemonts 

20,94,000 

2b. 

Police . . 

1,76,02,000 

27. 

Ports and PiJotase . . 

7,000 

iO. 

Scientltlc Departments 

92,000 

31. 

Education 

1,80,32,000 

32. 

Medical 

46,50,000 

33. 

Public Health 

25,02,000 

34. 

Ajnricuiture 

25.80,000 

35. 

Industries 

4.08.000 

5.47.000 

37 

Miscellaneous i^epartmento. . 


Total . . 

7,00,50,000 
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Cml Workr, 

Rr 

41. Civil Works 90,4.{,000 

42, Hombay JJe\f>Iopmenfc S( hemr. a,0»/)00 

Tot'll . ‘>4,09 !>00 


M iecelUimnuf! 

45 4r>A Superannuation 

AUowaneos au<l L’eMoions *17, (U, 000 

40. Stn1ioner\ and Printin'!; . 1 2,04,000 

47 Miscellaneous . 20,27,000 

Total i,r),«r>,ooo 

52 lAtiaordinaij Charges 1,15,000 

Expenditure in England 18,02,000 

lolai Expenditure char'god to 

re\enue . .. 15,22,1 1,000 


Capital Anrount not charged to Revenue. 


65. 

Constnietlon of litigation 
Works 

Rs. 

1,6.5,91.000 

56A. 

Cajiltal outlay ou Public 
Ifealth 

31, Old 

60. 

llonibax D e V e 1 0 j) ni c n t 
Sehenic 

2,87,%l) 

60 

Capital ontlav for Cixil 
Works (P W.) 

13,000 

00 \ 

Othei Pio^iiKial Works not 
( hanged to Revenue 

40,0(10 

6011 

Payments of commuted 
value ol Pensions .. 

1 3,31,000 

Debt's, Deposits and Advances 
(Total of debt he,wls) 

1,22,01,000 


Total Disbursement . 

18,27,31,910 


Closing balance . 

71,87,100 


Grand Tot.,1 

18,99,19,01 C 


Governor and Presment-tn-Council 

Cnpt TheTlon ]\|iiha('l 1I( iIkmI Is nat« hhull, m (' , 
5th Haion lii.i bourne 


Pereonal Staff. 

Vninte S(('if - (' If r.ri^tnw VK i 

Mih/ Stnetani Major (' C Tooirood 

Surgeon Alajm J' \ Ojue, M n , u \ M c 


Auies-de-(''amp J (i IMawvc jl-<i'umhlet«fi /Js(( 
Indian Poli(« It M ^ MillmiK, 11 m Cold- 
s1 re.nn liuaids la* lit .1 H \liu'' 'I he S(»wiei- 
M*t Light Intanti\ . Lieat I l> IJliut, Koxal 
.NjiW (lUtd) 

lion /i tdef>-de-(’a/nj/ — Ln'riiiii'vr ('.tftf.uii W 
Collins, M I \ \ , P I M Ji E J^utler, Esq , 
J>> Coiur ot Pole e. Ikunhav (titx C. pt 
V W lirett, Jaght Motoi INthol Jtomhax 
Hn A F I Major K S Moheilex, o n K , \ P , 
Ist Jlattalion (1. I P R\ hegt A F I 
Capt Sardai Rhmiajir.io Nagojiraoa/ws Lhai - 
saheh 3‘atankai 


Conitnandanl, II K the (Joiernin \ liodi/guord 
Major (i, E Poila' 2nd Jjanceis (CaiMiicr s 
Horse ) 

linhan AoIe-de-Camp - Kisalilar ilom Lt 
Nfttlvrt Isingh, i J> s m 


Members of Coutiril and 3Iinisters. 

The Hou Khtui liahadur, P 11. Coopei J r , 
Pinanee and Rexeuue , The lion’ble Mr. J{ J>. 
Bell, c I K , I c s , J 1* , Home and (leneial, 
^o» lcn5e), Me C. W A XurncT, (Offy,) 


I 'I he Hon Sii Shall Nawn/ Khan (Jhiilani Ahirta/.r 
j K'lian Bhiitto, Kl , c i i; o i. i (Ijoinl Silt 
Hoxt land 'I'lie Hon Diwan Bahndui S 'I' 

I K.inihli, JI A , i.i; M , J I’ , (Kdiuntiun) 

The Loeil Selt-Covi rnmont portfolio includes 
I among other subjects, Medical Administration 
I Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and Puhln 
IWojKis (transleiied) 'I’lie Miuisterof (Educa- 
tion) also de-iis with the ('ivil Veterinary De- 
Ipartment, Excis* , Co-operative Societies and 
Agriculture 

I Sfcret ARILS TO Government. 

,(hul S(t,elifHf, I'fthtmil and llefonnt^ DepatU 
meiit C \\ A 'liunvt, CM', I c ,s jp 
I Ml J ir Gniiett (Off^ ) 

' Home and Eech^uostieal Department -R M 
1 Maxui 11, 0 s 1 , c I F , I c s , J I* 

Ilerenue Department — 3, \ Madan, riF, 

I C s 

General and Educational Departments— M , F, 
Iviiight, ICS 

Finance Depaitment - V G Frekc, I 0 S., j.r 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — O Davis, Bai-at-Law, ICS 

Public Works Department , — C M. ]jane„ l «.E., 

J p 

Miscellaneous appointments, 

1 Commissioner oj IiKome Tax — Khan Bahadur 
J IS V.iehha, r I J 

DireitorofVetennam Semces — E S Farbrother, 

M K V C V s , 1 V s 

Advocate-General '-)\^nw\j\\ MeJ Kemp. 
Inspector-General of Police — K E. Turner 
{Off a ) 

Director of Public Instruction — W . Grieve, M,A 

h.8c, 
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Surgt(m-Q«neral'—\ Sii'Knt. 

OTh>ntttl J'/«n«tator-- Abdul Kadir M. Jlussi'ln, 
j.p. 

Chiei Consenator of Forests — C K b (JdlxMt 
Tahddan iietthment Officer — A. H. J)r.uui), B v 
((’antab) 

Inspedur’Uoirral of Regtslration—J P liiandoi, 
I r s 

Director of Agrievliurc- -W ^ Patol 
Regtiirnrij ( 'o-operative SotieUes- K. 1^ Punjabi, 
1 (’ s 

Municipal C nnmtssioner, Jiombau 1 If Taun- 
ton, i( s (on leave), (' H li ) 

I i> < Chancellor, Bomhap University - N . 

( 'Ihinda % arkar, Bar-at-Taw 
hegistrar, Bombay University—^ Jl DonK(«ikcrv, 
n \ ,LL B. 

Comnn^noner of Police, Bombay- - W K- (* 
hnntb 

Director of Public -Major \ ^ 

pjbholkai, 1 M.« , {Offtaatimi ) 
Ac>'ouni<tnt-Gcneral— P Mohan Kao, M \ 
Iri^pittoi-Cnioal o/ 7*/tso«s— J.t. - ( ol K P 
l>o\l( , 1) •' o , I M,S. 

Postmaster-General -C. I) Kai' 

( oil) < lot of Customs- M M.nlo, l (’ ‘s 
{.uUettor o\ t^alt lii venue -Manek'.al balluhhai 
((Mli; ) 

iC luimissioner of Ejccihc — J P iUaiuUi, w\, 

I I (' s 

^ConsaUinq rsurveqor to Gocernincut-~'V. U <i 
Maiiijx'i, 1 .!^ I 

[^•/lilrnr oj ( om panics — H C B Mitt hell 
\Ooiiimtssiutnr oj Lahout and Dnciior of lufor- 
I t ruiition — ,T K (.ennings, 0 n ]’ , Ikir-al-Livv. 
^Sfunjf hi! hlupooijtH* ihlhmona, Kt 


QOVEENORS OF BOMBAY, 

[sir Abraham Shipman 

- ^ Died on the laland of Aojediva In Oct. 
mfrey Cooke .. .. ,, 

(iervaae Lucas . . ,, 

DK*(I,2l8t May 1667 
fpt^iin Uenry Oarey (OJjlcwtinflf) 

<J(*orf?e Uxenden 

Died in Surat. 14th July 1660 

IraH aungicr 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

j^nias Rolt 

John Child, Bart 

irtholoniew Harris 
I Died lu Surat, lOth May 1694, 

TOh‘1 Annesley (Officiating) 

“John (layer 

Nn iiolaa Waite 

jpiiain Aislabie ,, 

['ii<n Strutt (Officiating) 
ri' ' Boone 


Cowan 
Dismissed, 
in Horne ,, 
phtn Law 

111 (ieekie (Officiating) 

ham Wake 

laid Bourchier,, 

^ Crommehn , ! 

nis Hodges .. 

Died, 23rd February 1771 
bim Hornby 
HartBoddaflj 


1662 

1064 

166.5 

166b 

1667 

1668 

160 h 

1677 

1681 

1690 

1694 

1694 

1704 

1708 

J715 

1715 

1722 

1729 

1734 

1739 

1742 

1742 

1760 

1760 

1767 

1771 

1784 


Rawson Hart Boddam 

Andrew Kamsay (Oiflotaftna) 
Major-General William Medows , , , , 

Major-General Sir Robert Aberoromby, 
K.o.u (a), 

George Dick (Officiating) 

Tolm Gritfltb (Officiating) 

Jonathan Duncan 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officwting) 

Sir Evan Nepean. Bart 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, GOB. 
Licut.-Qeneral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 
with, K.C.B. 

Died, 15th January 1831, 


1786 

1788 

1788 

1790 

1792 

1795 

1796 

1811 

1812 

1819 

1827 

1880 


John Romer (Officiating) 3831 

The Earl of Clare 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, Q c H 1836 

Died, 9th July 1838. 

James Parish (Officiating) ., .. 1838 

Sir J. Rlvett-Carnac, Bart. .. 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (6) , 

George William Anderson (Officiating) . , 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart , K.o H . . . . 1842 

Lest ock Robert P Old (Officiating) .. 1846 

George Russell Clerk 1847 

Viscount Falkland 1848 

Lord Elphlnstone, G n , P 0. . . . 1868 


Sir George Russell Clerk, k o n. (2nd time) I860 


Sir Henrv Bartle Edward Frere K.c.B. 1862 
The Rlghi flon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodohonse, K C B. . . 1872 

Sir RUdtard Temple, Bart., K 0 8.1. .. 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashburnei, 0.8.1 (Acting),, 1880 
The Right Hon, Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart , K r M G 

James Braithwalte Pelle, 0 8 1 . {Acting), , 1886 

Buron Reav .. 1885 

Baron Harris 1890 

Herbert Mills Blrdwood 0 8.1. (Acting) ., 1896 

Baron Sandhurst 1896 

Baron Northeo^e, OB .. .. .. 1900 

Sir James Monteal h, K,C 8 I. Acting) ., 1903 

Baron Lamington. G o M.G., G o i.K . . 1903 

J W P. Muir-Mackenzie, 0 8 I (Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke G.o.u.G., 1907 
OO.J.K (c). 

Baron Wilhngdon, G 0.IJB. .. .. 1918 


Sir George Ambrose Uoyd; E., n.s o.(<f)l918 
SHr Leslia Orme WiiBon, PC., o.oiK, 1920 
0 Itf.O , T) s 0 . 

Sir hroderiek Hugh Sykes, P.o , G c i E., 1928 

G B E , K (' B., r M G 

The lit ITon Michael Hcrl»oit Rudolf 

Knatehbull, Lord Br.ihourije, o 0 I K ,M (’ 10^3 
Sir Krnest Hotson, K r s i , o.b.e , l C s. Acted 
for SIX montlis lor Sir F H. Sykes. 

(o) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug. 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commandor-ln-Chief In 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(6) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, be was aasassJ- 
nated In Cabul cn the 23ra Deo. 1841. 
fo) Afterwards (bv creation) Baron Sydenham 
(d) Afterwards (by creation) Ba^on Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

llic Hon. Sir Ah Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt , President, 
Mr. Narad(‘o Eknath Navlo, Deputy President. 

Elkoted Members. 


Name and class of Constituency. 


Bombay City (North) (Non -Muhammadan) 
Uiban. 


Bombay City (South). (Non-Muliammadan) 
Urban. 

Karachi City (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad City (Non -Muhammadan) Urban 
Surat City (Non-Muhammadan) Urlian 
Sholapur City. (Non-Muhamnnadan) Urban 
Poona City (Nou-Muhaininodan) Urban 
Ahmedabad District. (Noii-Muhammadan) 

Rural. 

Broach District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural. 
Kaira District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Ranch Mahals District. (Non-Muliammadan) 
Ruial 

Surat District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Thana and Bombay Suliurban Districts (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural 

Ahmednagar District (Non-Muliammadan) 

Rural 

East Khandesh District. (Non -Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Nasik District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Poona District (Non-Muhammad.in) Rural 
Satara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 


Belgaum District (Non -Muhammad an) Rural. 

Bijapur District (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 

Dharwar District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Kanara District (Non -Muhammadan) Rural 
Ratnagiri District. (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Eastern Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 
Western Sind (Non -Muhammadan) Rural. 
Sholapur Distiict (Non -Muhammad an) Rural 
Kolaba District (Non-Muhammadan) Ruial 
West Khandesh District (Nou-Muliammadan) 
Rural 

Bombay City (Muhammadan) Urban. 

Karachi City. (Muhammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad and Surat Cities (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R S.Asa\ale. 

Mr A N Surve 

Dr M D D Gilder 

Dr Joseph Alban D’Souza, 

Dr J A Collaco 
Mr B P Wadke. 

Mr. Cover Eora 
Mr Pestonsliah N Vakil 
Sirdar Davar Temuras Kasji Modi 
]Mr Vishnu Oanesh Vai6ha\ainj)avan. 

Mi. Laxman Raghunath Gokhale 
Mr Bhailal Sai.d)bai l\itel 
S.i]iebsliihji Juvansinhji 
Mr Madhavsang Jorbhai 
Hao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desai, 

Ml Chatnrbhai Narshibhai Patel. 

Mr Mandal Harilal Mehta 
Dr M K DKit, J.. M & ^ 

Sard.ir Rao Bahadur Bliimbhai Ranclihodu 
Naik 

Mr Daulatrno Javaramrao Zun/.arrao 
Manchershaw M Karbhan 
Rao Bahadur Namdev Eknath Navle 
Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale 
Diwan Bahadur Dongarsing Ramji Patil. 

Rao Saheb Vaman Sarnpat Patil 

Mr Vithal Nathii Patil 

Kao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 

Rao Saheb Ramchaudra Vithalrao Vandekar. 

Mr Gangajirao Mukimdrao Kalbhor 
Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnic. 
Mr Atmaram Bhimaji Achiekar 
Mr. R. G. Soman 

Mr Ramihandrarao Bapuiao Shinde. 

Rao Bahadur S N. Angadi 
Mr P R Chikodi 

Mr Shankarappa Basalingappa Desai. 

Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Kambli. 

Mr. Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog 
Mr Ganp.it 1 Siibi HO G.muoli 
Rao Bahadur Laxman Vishnu Parulekar 
Mr Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr. Dalumal Lilaram. 

Mr Satramdas Sakhawatiai Tolanl. 

Mr. Jayawant Ghanasliyam More. 

Mr Narayan Nagoo Patil 
Mr Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr. Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla 
Mr. Gulamhusscn Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Hashim Gazder. 

Mr. Abdulrchman Khan Karim Khan Rcsaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif Haji Hajrat Khao 
Pa than. 
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Name and class of Constituency. 

The Northern Division (Muhammadan) B-uial, 
The Cential Division (Muhammadan) Rural 
The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Rural 

Ii\derabad District (Muhammadan) Rural. 

Karachi District (Muhammadan) Rural 
Larkana District (Muhammadan) Rural 


Name of Member 


Jvliaii Rahadui Aliiihai Rsabhai Patel. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehiavl, 

Khan Bahadur Wall Baksh Adanibhai Patel. 
Moulvi Sir Rafiuddin Ahmad, Kt 
Khan Bahadur S Melicr baksh 
Mr. Shaikh Abdul Aziz Abdul Latif. 

Mr Abdul Kadir Jaiiialuddin Bang! 

Mr Haji Ibrahim .litekar 
Saidar Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Biiadar 

Mr Bandehali Khan Mir Muhammad Hassan 
Khan 'Falunr 

S.iyed Miran Muhammad Shah, 

Sliaikh Abui Majid I.ilai am. 

Chulam H>dcr Shah Saliibdino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawaz iihutto. 

Khan Bahadur tlhulam Mahomrd Abdulla 
Khan Isi.in 


biikkur District (Muliammadan) Rural. 


a'liai and Parkar (Muhammadan) Rural 

|s.i\v,dj!shah District (Muliammailan) Ruial 

Sind Fiontier District (Muhammadan) 
Rural 

f lonihaj City (European) 

*rf ^idciK V { Kuropean) 

Sardars and Inamdars (Landholders) 
lilujaiat S.irdais and Inamdars (Landholders) 

f i Bf,iul.vrs and Zamindars (Sind) (Landholdeis ) 

|lonii)av linivoisity (University) 

1 3 ombav Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
fr'j omiM\ C'liaiuber of Commerce, Comineicc and 
J; InduMij 

|Iaia(hi Chamber of Coinmeree and Indu&tiy 
i^i^oinhaj Tudts’ Association, Commerce and 
; >lndu^tr> 

.'»iuhay Milluwners' Assotiation, Commerce 
*aiid industry 

Afiin. dal».t,d Commerce and Industiy, Mill- j 

Ai.( Is’ Asso( lation | 


Nominated. 

i^on-OSicials. 

Mr S H Prater. 

'iheRe\ R s Modak. 

>lr Sitaram Keshav Bole. 

Syed Munawar, B A 
. 11 R Bakhale. 
i^r B R Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

Purshottam Solanki, L. M. & S. 

M «jor W. ElUa Jones. 

-'l'" B S Kamat. 

' Moll, lined Suleman Cassani Mitha, 
Bahadu^^*^*^ Itookh Shah \ai Ji 
b Servai, i o. 


Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan Wai.ul 
Khan Jlahadur Sli.ih I’assaiid Kh.in 
Kluii Bihcadtii AlJahh.iksh Khan S.iheb Jlaji 
Mohomed Umar 

Chulam Nabi Slnth Moujall Shah, Khan Baliadur 
Saidai Bahadur JLijI Hu Aliah.ii)ad Khan 
Mu Imam Bakhh klian 
Sardur Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Shai If. 

Khan Bahadui Sher Muhammad Khan Karaui 
Khan Bijarani 
Lt-Col 11 C Siiiitli 
Mr A (5 Owen 

Mr. Hanmantiao Ramrao Desai 
Sardar Bliasahcb ulut Dulabava Raiflingji, 
Thakor ol Kerwada 

Ml bayed Muhammad Kamlshah Qabul Muham- 
mad Shah 

Rao Bahadur Ravji Ramcliandra Kale 
Vlr J B ({leaves 
Ml U L Wiut(,rboth.ini 

Mr. John Ilarniihrey, o.n.L. 

Mr A Greville iiuUocke 

Mr 8 I) Saklatval.'i 

Mi Sakarlal Balalih.u 


O^' <m/s, 

Mr. Saivld Aminiiddin,! c s 
,, C G Ereke,l(’.s 
,, U K Kniglit.irs 
,, A W. W Mackie, i) I E , i c.S. 

,, C B B.Clee, I.CR 
,, J A Aladan, c i e , I 0 s 
„ H B. Ckiyton, C i E , i c s 
„ P, O J Roose, M 1 M<‘ch. JJ., 
M r K E , I c s 
,, CM Lane 

,, R Al Alaxwell, C S I., C I E , I.r s. 
Kluin Bahadui Azinkhan Inayatali- 
klun 

Ml W W . Smart, i c 8 . 

,, C. W, A. Turner, 0.8.1 c.l.E., I.e.s. 
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The Madras Presidency. 


The Madras Presidency occupies the whole 1 
southern portion of the Peninsula, and, exclud-l 
Ing the Indian States, all of which have now 
come under the direct control of the Govern- 
ment of Tndia, has an area of 142 260 square 
miles. It has on the cast, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a coast line of about 1,250 miles ; on the 
South on the Arabian Sea, a coast line of about 
450 miles In all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any importance; the ports, with the excep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northw'ards 
from the Nilgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presidency; on cither side are the 
Eastern and the Western Ghats, which meet in 
the Nilgiris The height of the western rnoun- 
tam-cham has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain is high, the mtoreepted 
rain-clouds give a hcavv fall, which niav amount 
to I'iO inclics on the seaward side, but couuiara- 
tlvely little rain falls on tho landward side 
of the range Where the chain is low, rain- 
clouds are not cheeked in their westward 
course. In the centnil table laud on the cast 
coast the rainfall is small and the heat in sum- 
mer excessive The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier course drain rather 
than irrigate the country, but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Klstnaand Oauverv are profiuctivc 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of tlie e<ist coast wheie 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The jK)])ulation of tho Pi esuleiu v was i otiii iuhI 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an ineiease 
of 10 4 pci cent, ovci the llgiire of 1921 Tho 
increase was not uniform Tho distiiets which 
liad suffered most in 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — Bellai> and Agnuies weie 
marked illustrations As a natural torollary 
to an increase in population tho Presidency 
density has risen Hindus ar count for 88 per 
cent of the Madras population, Muhaminadans 
7 per cent and Christians 3 8 per cent Tiie 
actual number in other communities is inconsi- 
derable, U’ho vast majoiity of the population is 
of tho Bravidian race and the principal I)ra vi- 
dian languages, Tamil and Telugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively 
40 per cent of the population talk 'ramil, 37J 
per cent Telugu, 7 9 per cent Mali>alam, 
Oriya, Kanaroso, Hindustani, Tnlu follow in 
that order with percentages above 1. 

Government. 

The Madras Presidency is governed on the 
system generally similar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal There are associated 
with the Governor four members of the Exe- 
cutive Council In charge of the Keserved Sub- 
jects And three Ministers in charge of the Trans* 


iforred Subjects Madras adniinii?tration differs, 
I however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces There is no inter- 
mediate local authority between tho Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, Commissioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madras. Another feature peculiar 
to the Southern Presidency ts the manner of 
choice of tho ministers . Poliowing the practice 
of the Mother of Parliaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the inception of the Keforms, 
called upon the leader of tlic dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
his colleagues on the ministrv Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — un* 
known in other provinces in India 

Agriculture and Industries. 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
agriculture engaging about 68 per cent, of ^bc 
population The principal food crops arc rite, 
tholam, ragi and kambn The Industrial ciops 
arc cotton, sugarcane and groundnuts. The 
agricultuial ediiijition is rapidly progressing in 
tho Presidency Tho activities of tlic Agniiil- 
tural Department in matters edii&Ational consist 
in the i mining of a college at Coim baton 
affiliated to the Univeisitv of Madias, three taim 
labourers’ si bools nunicroiis demonstrations 
faims As it was toiind that tJie present coiiise of 
middle school C4lucation docs not satisfy the needs 
ot the rvots, the onlv school mainhiined by tho 
d« partment at Tallpcicmba was closed with 
effect linni 1st Ajiril 19^2 1’he institution of 
short T>rartii4il coursi's in faiin management 
ami allied subjects in the Agricultural (’ollego at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned While paddy 
wUuh IS the staple food of the population, occu- 
l»ios the largest cultivable area, cotton and sugar- 
cane arc by no means iiRonsiderable (rojis of the 
province and are receiving close attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities The 
area umlcr totton irrigated and uniiTigated is 
estimated at 1,049,()64 acres and, as in the ease 
ot padd>, efloits aie being nude to jiroduce 
bettor strains of cotton suitcnl to different 
localitn*s by me^vns of both selei tion and hybridi- 
zation Side by side with an increase in tho 
area under cotton, irom existing good staple 
areas, mijirovcd varieties have been systema- 
tiially introduced A special feature of 
tlio agricultural activities in the Prcstdciicy 
is the large industry which the plabting 
community have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province They have organised 
themselves as a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters' Association of South 
India," on which are represented coffee, tea, 
rubber and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Its 720,018,19.5 
in 1932-33 has dei lined to Bs. 700,481,842 
in 1933-34 As In other provinces, the forest re- 
sources are exploited by Government. Then 
are close upon 19,000 square miless of reserved 
forests. 
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Twenty-nine spinning and weaving mills were 
at. work during the year and they employed 
41,083 operatives. Tlie nmnher of jute mills at 
work was three. At the close of the year 1933 
the number of the other factories in the Presi- 
dency was 1,471. These consisted of oil milK 
rope works, tie works, etc Tanning is one of 
th(* principal industries of the Presidency and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides. The manufacturing activities which arc 
under the direction of the Department of Indus- 
tries are inainlv conflned to the production of 
soap There arc a number of itidigeiious match 
tac’t.ories run on («)ttagc lines It exjiected 
that the lew of tlie exciiM* dut\ cm niateh<*s will, 
drive off the market products of inferior qualitv ' 
and it IS probable that only tlu‘ very efficient 
units of the cottage industry will be able to 
• ontiime the mannfa(*tnre of matches once the 
mil force ol the exeise <luty is felt upon the 
industry It Is slowly heeomiiig recognised . 
that the M.idras Presideney is one of the* 
most suitable ^larts of India for sugarcane I 
Milt ivat ion and that the several deep-rooted* 
varieties of cane which have ticoii evolved at I 
(’oiinhatore and require very little water are* 
(^spis tally suited for the eondltaons whieh obtain - 
m several areas ol the Piosldcucv where they i 
grow iK'tter than in the north The depart - 
mtnis of Industries and Agncnltuii* assist i 
the <teV(‘lopinchl. ol the sugar industry by 
demonstration of tlie methods of maiiufact.ure 
of wluti‘ sugar by (xuitrifugals by getting trained 
sugar t(‘< hnologlsts, by the award of scholar- 
slnps and by iuNestigatmg schemes for starting! 
sugar factories ^ 

I’Ih question of finding foreign markets for , 
tlu' products of Madras cottage industries was 
uiuh'r the consideration of the Government for 
houiptimc and they have passed orders during 
the year sanetlonmg an annual subsidy of 
Ks 3,000 to the Victoria Technical Institute, ' 
Madras, for three years to enable them to appoint I 
; an agent in London for the sale of produits of | 
f Madras cottage industries in European markets 

\ Education. I 

y The Presidency’s record In the sphere ol 
^ education has been one of continuous progress ! 
\ There are at present about 51,000 public Insti- : 
^ lutlons, ranging from village primary schools 
arts and professional colleges, their total 
itrength being about 2,865,000. Social efforts 
u arc being made to provide education for boys 
^longing to the Depressed Glasses. The 
gouncil passed a resolution in the year 1029 at 
ttie instance of a nominated member that poor 
Juris reading In any educational institution In 
tie province — Government, local fund, Munici- 
al or aided— -should be exempted from School 
les m py Standard up to III Form. The total 
tpendlture of the province on Education is In 
le neighbourhood of Bs. 639 lakhs. The 
1 educational institutions in the province 

I re the Madras, Andhra and Annamalal UnJ* 
jraities, the Presidency College, the Christian 
JJjcge, the Loyola CoUege, the Pachaiyappa’t^ 
College, and the Queen 
' ^ Women, Madras; the St. 

>^cpbg College, Trlchinopoly ; the American 
» je, Madura , the Government College, 
nmbakonara ; the Government College, 

4 


Rajahmnndry; the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and 
Vizagapatam and the Engineering College at 
Madras (Gulndy). 

Cochin Harbour Scheme 

llie importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Cochin would lead to the 
development of a valuable hinterland and 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour Tlie scheme involves 
cutting a passage through the bar whicii 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 
accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
lities at all seasons of the year. An agreement 
lias been reached between the Government of 
Madras and the Darbars of Travancore and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to he 
carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
ments necessary, A trial cut was made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
who reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme 

The first cut tiuougli the bar 400 feet wide liy 
32f feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928. The channel tlirough the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long bv 450 feet wide and its average 
depth after the luuintenauce dredging in January 
4, 1934, was 40 2 ft at low water in the section 
west of the crest of the bai and 37 4 ft at 
low water in the Section East ot the Crest 
The dredging of the mooring area has been 
completed. Since March 1930 the Harbour has 
been in constant and regular use by all ships. 
Details of the berthing accommodation inside 
the liarbour at the end of 19M-34 were — 
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Proposals have been formulated for the next 
stage of the works which include the construction 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction of godowms and transit sheds, 
the installation of rapid handling cranes and 
other transport facilities. These Improve- 
ments are to be made on the new reclamation 
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of whl(jh about 300 acrcH ha\e been foniied 
already by dredging from the harbour It is 
intended to (oiinect this to the mainland by a 
laihvay bridge across the backwater liedama- 
fion when completed, mil jirovide sufficient 
space for about 20 or SO laigc vessels to load or 
unload at the same time 'I'lie execution ot the 
Jurther work at the ]>ort has been held over 
pending settlement of certain (piestion connected 
with the hdi hour administration 'J’he Slioianui 
ISmakulam line has been converted trom 
m(‘trc to broad-gauge and opened for traffic. 
The line is to l>o extended to the wharves 
««1 the lerlamation These developments will 
enhance the ntilitv of the pent to the planting 
and agucultuial aieas m that part of the 
J’residciic V. To fac ihtato navigation during the 
night, the rbannels have been lighted, and 
a hostid IS nuclei c oiistiiiction to provide 
lluMc- accommodation for passemgers calling 
a1 the port 

Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
adinimstered under the following Acts — 

The Madras City Munic ijial Act, 1919, 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amcndeci by the Madras Act XT of 1930 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 20th August 1930, provide, tnler 
aim, foe the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
panehavats within the scope of the Madras 
Lncal Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the ciea- 
tion of a municipal nnd I'-'C'il boards service for 
the Piehidenc \ of Madras, for tlie removal of the 
discpiahfication of women as such in respect of 
( Ic'c tioiis to municipal cxmncils and for the 
cessation of office of the President or Ciiairman 
on a motion of non-confidence being passed 
ag.imst him by a prcscribc'cl majcirity The 
Ai.ts have undergone subsequent amendments 
'J'aliik Jhm ids have lieen abolished with effect 
from the I st April i93i 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Autliorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 192t), to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within tlieir jurisdiction. 

Irrigation. 

In March 1025, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvery Reservoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of winch amounted to about £ 
millions The project has been framed with two 
mam objects in view. The first is to improve 
the existing fluctuating w'atcr supplies for the ' 
Cauveiy Della irrigation of over a million * 
acres the second is to extend irrigation to a 
new area ol 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
I'stimated, add 1 50,000 tons of rice to the food 
supiily ot the country The scheme which 
was comjileted in 1934 provides for a 
large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,600 million cubic feet of water and 
lot a canal nearly 88 miles long with a con- 1 


[ nected distributary system Owing to the neces- 
i sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
, to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes tiie estimate 
, had to bo revised and the revised estimate 
’ stands at about £ 5L millions. A saving of 
nearly million is antit ipated Another import- 
ant project is the Periyar project which is In- 
tended not only for irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity. Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows Into tile Arabian Sea through 
I Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
I negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East. Some three thousand feet above sea- 
level a concrete and mai^onry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they arc led into tlie river 
Vaigai. The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
into the Arabian Soa has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating on its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land I'lie 
irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
is 143 000 acres, while the sujiply from the lake 
was suffifient only for 130,000 ajcres To make 
up for tills deficit, a scheme tor Increasing the 
effective capacitv of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is in progress The area 
already under irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
denev total about 7 5 Tnillicm acres Of this 
over 3 million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000 

Electric Schemes. 

The first stage of the Pykara Hydro-Electric 
project whicJi was uiidc^r construction by the 
Government of Madras has now been comjileted 
and IS in ojx'ratjon from 1st April 1933 It 
consists in utilising a fall ot over 3,000 ft in 
th« Pykara river as it descends the Nilgiris 
Platc'au for the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for sujjply to tlic neighbour- 
ing districts, VIZ, the Milgiris, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Trichmojio'v The Glen Morgan 
scheme started m 1928 with the object of 
sujqilymg power to the mam construction works 
ot the Pykara jirojcct has now lieen merged 
witli it. In its present completed form the 
jiroject consists of the main power house at 
Singara with an installed plant capacity of 
33,000 B H P. and tlie transformer station, 
the rec.eiving station at Coimbatore, 7 other 
suh-Rtations, 40 miles of 60 K.V line, 58 miles 
of 22 K V Tower line and 143 miles of 22 
K V pole line Tlie booked cost upto Slat 
March 1934 against an original estimate of 
lls 1,33,30,640 18 Rs. 1,09,88,000 and the revised 
estimates for 1934-35 include an expenditure 
of lls 5,22,000 The revenue anticipated during 
1034-35 is about Rs 8 55 lakhs against an esti- 
mated revenue ot Rs 4,70,000 The following 
places receive supply from the Pykara Project 
at present — 

The towns of Ootacamund, Coonoor, Methupa- 
laijwiijKaramadai, Pollachi, Tiruppur, Avanaslu, 
Bhavani, Erode, Salem, and Palghat, besides the 
tea estates ot Deversliola, Prospect, Parksicle, 
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Ibev and Non‘>uch, Bbavani and Glendale in 
the Nilgiris District and Kallayar, Akkamalaia, 
K.irunalai Vellaniaha, and PachmaUins in the 
An imalais. 

It is expected that supply to Triehinopolv, 
Tinivarnr, >Jeuapatain, and Tanjore will be 
cxteiulcd by tlie end ol 193.*) 

TliB GoMTnment ot Madras have also a 
}>ropobal under consideration to start, a Hydro- 
Eh’ctnc Scheme at Mettur about which they 
.ir» awaiting! sanction from the Seen tar\ ot 
bUtt 

Co-operation. 

(Ill .iccouui of the continued general uonomic 
(l( pH ssions o\orihies in Societies im leased '^till 
Mirtlui during tlie year There was a 

iiirtlier unitraitjoii in the loan transactions ol 
(.entral lianks Tlie surplus in Central Banks 
wliKli amounted to more than a ciore ot iiipees 
at the 1 nd ot tin year 1 ‘M2-33 was leduccd to 
■)4 l.ikhs at the end ol the year as a 

ii'.iilt ol the measures adojitcd by the hanks at 
tin. instance ol Goxerimn nt The attention of 
tin departim nt. was paid tor tlie last tew' years 
iiinti to tin ( oiisohdatinn of (‘Xistnig societii's 
tli.in to dll' expansion ot thi' niovenieiit Only 
]4() sum ties Win. registend during the year «is 
agmist 107, 127 and .120 in the prexious three 
irs Tlie legistration of t02 sodcties was 

HIM 111 d dining till year 19{3-U as against Odl 
‘111 1 '1 12-3 1 1 'lull r till* 8< lienie ot subvention to 

|Ctiittal 11 inks lor larrying on rdtihcation and 
.ciinsohdation woik, tlie VroviiK'ial Bank paid 
pis 17 no to 2.1 Centirtl Banks whiUi m tluir 
|tiun spud J{s in 728 on the woik In spite 
tit till largi sums ol numey spent on reititlcat ion 
^(iik 111 llu 1 1 st li w year.s by the Vrovimial and 
fiVntral Hanks, the progrtss m leititli^ition is 
^low IS (oiioilite leititic.vtion is aimed at and 
i«»lI.((ion Woik has hiiome Muy ditlnult 'I’hu 
Phgistiai has also suggested a jilan of rectifua- 
trJoii iiioriliiig to whiili Ci'Utral Banks are 
jpualtli d to taki stock ot the ixisition and .set on 
loot SI ht nil s ot icctillcatioii ol socKtiCK to 
til'll iinestnients According to tin* 
III h* me sti ps lii\( to he taken to reioviT loaiib 
fill inadMjw.iti seiurity m lesiieit of wimh tlurc 
► II" I ham t ot s( i urmg additional sei iiiity 1'he 
P' iiili Indii Co-operativi Jnsurante Soi lety 
iiaiji d III Mai ill 1 032 cimtiiiui d to do satisfactory 
r‘'ii' dm mg the year The Central J.,aiKl 


«• I iiu vt iniai jjaiio 

fioiHgagi b.ink which was started in 1020 
pM til, piirpoh,. ot linaiKing piimary land 

I Li'JUgagi' Hunks hy floating detieiiturcs has now 
I'll |riuJ\ (stahJishmi and was able to declare 
P'olit ot Hs 41,111 lor lh(‘ ye.ir The value 
<1 iif'iituns issued hy tJie Hanks in circulation 
" I’i tilt year was Bs 34 'efl lakbs and 
\ loans to the extent ol 

' .'r*., V. gi anted by it to 

m Oo\ernmeTit have giia- 

In )'/ 1 principal of and the mtcrc'st 

Erl by the Bank satisfying 

En < auditions and debentures so guaranteed 
"tomi trustee securities according to a 
i <uiundmeiit of the Indian Trusts A(t 

Social Legislation. 


hue T ^liglous Endowments Act 

coJJmance ^*^<^®X*^**™**^®^r*^*^" 


certain Hindu reli^ous 


endowments came into force early in lli2a. 
It provides for the appropriation of the surplus 
funds of the endowments to religious, cduca- 
tional and charitable purposes not inconsistent 
! With the objects of the institutions to which 
they are attached The Act has been W’Ork- 
ing satisfactorily. Doubts having been raised 
I to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and 
i passed into law as Act No. II of 3927 The 
, new Act came into force on 8th Eebru.xry 1927 
Another piece of legislation — a noii-officjal 
Bill— which lias raised a lieatcd controverav is 
! the Malabar Tenancy Bill, which aims to confer, 
subject to certain conditions, occupancy riglita 
, on “ kanom " tenants and actual cultivators of 
’ the soil As there was a sharp difference of 
opinion on the very principles ol tlie Bill, the 
Governor withheld his assent and a committee 
I was appointed to go into the matter thoroughlv 
and its findings were submitted and tlie 
' same were published with a view to receive 
[ objections and suggestions “ The recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were pl.u'od lielore a 
j Hound T.ihle Conference consisting of the 
' representatives of the Jenmics, Tenants and of 
I the Government The objections and siigges- 
' tions m.ide by the representatives at the 
] Conference were carefully considered hy tlie 
‘ Government and the Government ro-dr.iflcd 
the Bill and Introduced it in the Council on 
6th August 1929 The Bill was passed by the 
^ Council on 15th October 1929 His Excellency 
; the Governor was of opinion that i hanges were 
expedient in respect ot certain clauses of the 
Bill passed by the ('oumll and .Kcouliuglv 
returned parts of tlie Bill to tlie Legislat'vc 
Council, under Section 81-A (1) of the (Jovern- 
ment of India Act, for reconsideration” Tin 
Bill was iinally passed by the 1/gislative Cornu il 
j on the 1st March 1931), and receivul tlvc assent 
' of His Excellency the Governor on the 2.stU 
iMar<hl930 1 'he assent ol liib Excellenov tlie 
Governor-Goneial was given on tlie iHlh 
November 1930. and tho Act came into imif 
on the iHt Deccmlier 19.30 JS.'otowiutliv 
amongst other cfloilb at legislation foi 
social reform was the non-ofli(ial fosoJiition 
passed by the Council recommending to Govern- 
ment to undertake legislation or to recomnn nd 
the Government of India to do so to jiut a 
stop to the practice of dedicating young 
women and girls to Hindu temples wliuh has 
generally resulted in exposing them to Im- 
moral purposes under the pretext of caste 
Mrs Muthulakshmi Keddi, Ex-J)ej»uty ITcsi- 
dent of the Legislative Council, Introduced a bill 
in the Legislative Council on 5tli September 
1928 80 as to enfranchise or free the lands licid 
by mam-holding Dcvadasis on condition of 
service in Hindu tcnyilcs from ‘■udi condition 
The bill w'as passed into law on 1st February 
1929. The Act recfived the assent of the 
j Governor on 12th April 1929 and of the Cover 
I nor-Gcneral on 13th May 1929 liules h.ivc 
1 been framed to give effect to the provisions 
1 of the Act and the eufrancluseim nt of Dcvadasi 
[inamsisnow m progress. On 24 tl January 
1980 Mrs Muthulakshml lleddi introdutccl 
1 another bill in tho Legislative Council with tin 
j object of putting an end to the dedication of 
young women and girls not onlv among inam- 
holding Devadasis but among Dt vadasis as a 
whole. The bill was discussed in the Coun( il aim 
circulated to elicit opinion As in the meantime 
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Mm, MuthuUlushmi Eeddi resigned her member- Board Temperance Publicity Committee and 
ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded the District Propaganda Committees had to be 
with. Subsequently, the Council also dissolved discontinued from August 19S1. The Provisions 
and the bill lapsed. A bill for the suppression of of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1023 (India Act 
brothels and of tralBc in women ana girls was XLII of 1028) were brought Into force in this 
introduced in the Council by Mr. K. K. Venkata- Presidency on Ist January 1932. This Act 
rama ^yyar on 5th September 1928 and was makes provision lor the better management of 
passed into law on Slst January 1930. The Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuring 
Act received the assent of the Ctovemor on 24th the maintenance and publication of proper 
February 1930 and of the Governor-General on accounts in respect of such properties. 

28th !March 1930. It could not however be 

brought into force immediately owing to certain Law and Order, 

practical difficulties. To obviate these difficul- 
ties, an amending Act was passed by the Legisla- The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
tive Council on 80th October 1931 and received Judicial work in the Presidency is the High Court 
the assent of the Governor on 3rd December at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
1931 and of the Governor-General on 25th thirteen puisne judges. The existing law provides 
December 1931 The amending act enables for a maximum of 20 High Court .Tudges. For 
the Local Government to bring the Act mto the administration of criminal justice there are 
force in selected areas and to extend it gradually 29 Sessions Judges in the Mufassal, (including 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also three for agency tracts) Additional and 
to bring into force such of its provisions as may Assistant Sessions Judges being provided to 
be practicable In any particular area All assist Courts in which the work is heavy. Then 
the provisions of the Act are now m force in there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
the City of Madras and its environs within a nate Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates 
distance of ten miles from thohmitsof the City. The administration of civil justice is carried on 
The Act except sections 6, 7, 8 and 16, is also by 20 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
in force in the following Municipalities and their Judges and 145 District Munsiffs. In the 
environs within a distance of five miles from Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
their limits • — Trichinopoly, Srirangam, Madura, consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
Bezwada, Calicut, Cocanada, Kajahmundry, Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
Tanjore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore, Erode, other Judges. Madras is a litigious province 
Salem and Kiimbakonam It was also resolved and the records show one suit for every 74 
to ask Government to fix as their goal total persons. The Police department is under an 
prohibition of drink in the presidency within Inspector-General who has six deputies, four in 
20 years In pursuance of this resolution and charge of ranges of the Presidency, one in charge 
of the recommendations of the Excise Advisory of the Hallway Police and the Criminal Tnvestiga- 
Committee thereon, Government in 1929 tioii Department and one in charge of the Madras 

sanctioned a scheme of propaganda against City Police as Commissioner of Police A 

the use of ahoholic liquors and intoxicat- Superintendent is stationed at each district 
Ing drinks But owing to financial stringency, The sanctioned strength oi tiie permanent 

the work carried on by the Central Propaganda police force is about 28,220. 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Budget 

Hkaps of Accounts. Estimates, 

1934.36. 

Hkvknue. Hs 

II. — Taxes on Income . . 

III. -Salt .. 

V.—Land Hevenue 7,25,13,200 

VI.— Excise . . 4,31,67.800 

VII.— Stamps . . 2,29,77,800 

VIII. — Forest . . 42,84,800 

IX.— Hegistration . 31,20,600 


Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates 

1934-35. 

Expenditure 

Rs. 

5 — Land Hevenue 

19,54,800 

6 — ^Excise 

34,39,300 

7. — Stamps 

C,2l,400 

8 —Forest 

86,42,800 

8A — ^Forest Capital outlay 
charged to Hevenue 

! 2,77,700 

9. — Hegistration . . 

29,77,000 

16. — Irrigation— 0 t h e r 
Revenue Expendi- 
ture financed from 
Ordinary Revenues 

47,01,100 
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Budget 

Estimates, 

1934-36. 


Heads on Accounts. 


B AVENUE — conul 

xril '—Irrigation, Navigation 
Kmbanknieiit and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ai*- 
coiints are kept— 
Dross Bcccipts . 

— Irrigauon, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works lor 
wliich no t'apital 
Aiiounts aie kept. 

XM — interest 

\ \ II - Adini niatratloii 
ot Justice 

Will — .lulls and Convict 
Settlement's 

XIX— I’olne 
XX — J^orts and rilotage 

XXi -Education 

XXll -Medical 

Win -Ihiblic Health 

WIV -\gruulture 

WV Industnea 

X\NI MiscelUneous De- 
paitinents 


Expen DiTiKF lontd 

XI IJ. — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 
Working Expenses. 

If).— Construction of Irri- 
gation, Navigation, 
Embankment and 
Diamage Works 

19 — interest on Ordinary 
Debt 

20 — Interest on other 
Obligations 

21. — Apiiiopriatlon tor It c- 
dintlon or Avoid- 
auci' oi Debt 

22 — General Administration 

24 — Administration of Just ic e 

25— J.iils Olid Convict Hcttle- 
incnt s 

2(5 — Polite 

27 — Port sand Pilotage 
.50— Hi lentiflc Depailinent 

|XXXA- -Ilydro-Eleitne Schemes 
W’^oikmg E.\ Ileuses 
31 — Education 
.52 -Mc'dical . 

3:J— Public Health 

34 — ^Agriculture 

35— Industries 
37— Miscelleancous Dejiart- 

ments 

41 — Civil Works 
41 li — Capital Expenditure on 
llydio-Electric Sche- 
mes met troni li e\ en ues 
43 — Eamiiie . 

45 — Superannuation Allo- 
w'ances and I’ensions 

45A — Commuted value of Pen- 
sions llnanci'd trom 
Ordinary Bevenues 

46— Stationery and Printing 

47— Misceilantous . 


Total— Expenditure 
charged to llevenuc' 

DibBURSEMENTvS 

Expenditure 

Excess of Expenditure over Ee- 
venuo 

52A — Capital outlay on Forests 


CXll!- Ihseipts in aid oi 
Supc rniimiatioii 

k\lV - Stationery and Print - 

mg . 

X V — Misudlancous 

Total Ecteniie 
EJ’ceipts 

'fime 

ot Ile\enue o\er Expendi- 

md Ad\ancesby Provincial 


3.92.500 
9,72,,500 

10.43.63.100 

16.43.63.100 

4.46.500 

35,90,100 


\ \\' — I ivil VVoiks 

iJCWi Hvdio LUectric Sclie- 
ines — Gros Keceiiits 


43,02,700 
1 7,75,900 

6,22,100 


Es 

5.96.000 

1.90.500 
27,12,600 

1 6, 99, .500 

5.39.000 
5, 19,700 

8.31.500 

8.98.000 


j 

3,81,800 
1 3,04,700 


2„54,400 


lOI 


Budget 

Estimates, 

1984-35. 


Ks. 


49,52,900 


3,91,000 
09,61 ,700 
9,800 

27.29.000 
2,76,71,500 

97.59.800 

22.07.800 
i .05,07,500 

13,000 

91,900 

4,74,800 
2,51 ,40,100 

93.73.800 

20.28.000 

39.37.300 

24.67.300 

52,58,000 

1,43,01,000 


1,00,000 

79.41.200 

10.97.200 
18,21 ,300 

4,74,100 


10,39,10,500 

Bs. 

10,39,10,500 
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Heads oe Accounts j 

Budget 

Estimates, 

l‘)34-3r> 

Heads of Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1934-36 

Revenue — contd 

Rs 

Expenditure— confd. 

Rs 

Advances from tlic l^roviiicial 
Loans Fund Government «»f 
India 


55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

ment and Drainage works 

30,31 ,100 

Suspense 

18,53,200 

50C — Capital outlay on Industrial 
Development 

88,300 

Subventions from Central Road 

t., 00, 000 

58 — Capital Outlay on Hydro - 

46,97,400 

Development Account 

60— Civil Works — Not charged 

Civil Deposits 

1 ,36,000 

to Revenue 

60 it -Payment of commuted value 


Depreciation Funds 

1 ,99,800 

ot Pensions 


MisceUaneous Government A<- 


Total 

78,16,800 

counts 

]<’amme Relief Fund . | 

1,94,500 

Loans and Advances by Provmi lal 
Government 

55,13,700 

Appropriation for Rediulion oi 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund, Government of India 

27,29,000 

A\oidance ul Debt 

27,29,000 

Susiiense 

1 8,53,200 

Tidal —Receipts 

17,30,74,700 

Subventions from Central Roail 
Development Account 

Civil Deposits 

Dcprei lation Funds 

9,22,800 

1 ,34,700 
60,800 

Opening f Famine Relief Fund 

59,85,071 

Miscellaneous Govcrnnieut At- 
t-ounts 

Famine Relief Fund 

Total — Dislnirscmeuts 

18,29,47,500 

Bulanc e General Balances 

Grand Tot^l 

2,91,72,071 

20,91 31,845 

Closing f Famine Relief Fund 
Bukince t General Balaiiees 

Grand Total 

61,79,574 

2,00,04,771 

20,91,31,845 


Governor, 

Hia Excellency the Lord Eraklne, G c i k 
Personal Staff, 

Private Secretary, A, I) Crombie, i c s 

MUUary Secy,, Oapt T E H Kelly, o u i' 

burgeon. Major D 1*. Johnstone, o.i E , o B E , 
R A M.c (Ketd ) 

Aides-de-camp, Capt. 11 H Wright, Lieut 
K. W Madoc, Lieut A 11 C Southby and 
Lieut P Goodeve-Lo( ker 

Indian Aide-de-camp, Jlis.ildar Majoi Slier 
Bahadur Kh.in 

Commandant, II E the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt., K E. Uuttledge, M c 

Members of Council, 

The Hon Sir Kurina Veiikatareddi Xayudu, Kt 

The Hon Mr A T Paiimrbelv am 

The Hon. Mr C A Souter. 

Ministers. 

The Hon the Raja of Bobbili (Local Self-Govern- 
ment, Medical, Public Health, Koiigious and 
CJliaritable Endowments) 

The Bon. Mr. P T (Eajan, Agriculture 
Co-operative Societies, Public Works and 
Registration.) 

The Hon Dlwan Bahadur S. Kumaraswami 
Keddiar (Education, Fisheries, Industries and 
Excise ) 


SB0RETARIE8 TO GOVERNMENT. 

('flU'f Sen eturi/, G T H Bracken, c b I , C I E 
1 C s 

Secietary, Finance Depaitment, C E Jones, l C s 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
T B lUissell, I (5 s 

Joint Secretary . Local Self Goiernmevt Depait- 
ment, ILio Bahadui K Suldiavya JNayudu 

Secretary, Public Works and Labour Departments, 
Diwan Bahadur N Gopalaswaml Ayyangai 

Secretary, Development Department, C A 
Beuderson, i.c s 

Secretary, Jievenue Department, H. R. tjzielli 
r 1 E , j c s 

Secretary, Law and Education Department 
G T Boag, c I E , 1 c b 

MIS0ELLANE0U8 APPOINTMENTS. 

Director of Public Instnutvon, H Chanipu'H 
MA (olfg) 

Inipeftor-tteneral of Police, Sir Cliarlcs 1- 
Ciinnmgh.im, Kt , c.s I 

Surgeon-General, Major General, Sir E. I* 
Connor, Kt., n s o., k.h.s., i.m.s 
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J)lT€ClOT of PvhltC IilGUt -Co^ A J. H 

Russell, CBE, M.A, MD, 1) ^ H I M S 
(on other diitv), liieiit-Col J. It? Webb, 
0 n E , I M P (Officiating). 

AtcountatU-C'eneraU L B Ward. 

of Prisons, Lt .Ool‘Hiol M M* 

Khan, T M ' 

Postmaster-Uffieral, G, B Bower, c T 
Collector of Customs, C R Watkins? 0 I k. 
Vommumone) of Excise, E E Thomas, c.l.E 
J c s 

ts)i<cloi-Cen> ral of lipqislrahon, Bluaii liaiiaaui 
1 ; \ Sri Han Kao Najudu 
Ibirtclor, KodaikancU and Madras Oh^^oatones, 
Jloyds, I) so , A. L JSarayan, M.A , i» sc 

Hjutt , CovL Central Museum, and Principal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Lib^O'^V* Br F 

H Gravely 

(do) of Aqridtlfure, S V llainnhmrti, I c s 
lor of £)id)iAtn(’<i, V. Ratnakrisbna, l.C.S 
\iredor of Fisheries, Dr B Sundara Raj. 
u f ( 'onservator of Forenh —A Winibubh, i f s 

^r*<tor of Vefennarq Seriices, P T? Saunders, 
<» n E , Ai R.r V s , .1 v.s. 

esidents and Governors of Fort 

St George in Madrais. 

^linm Gyflord .. .. .. lfiS4 

Aiu ^ ale 1687 

«thauiel Kiggiusou 1692 

Ainas Pitt 1698 

lipstou Addison .. 1700 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709 
Bfci 4iid Montague (.Acting) 

||t||liam Fraser (ilcftnfli) 

'ard Harrison , . 

I)h Collet 

Hastings ( Acting) 
niel Elwick . . 

^•ies Macrae 
ge Morton Pitt 
Bid Ben von 
olas Morse 
Hlnde 
les Floyer 
aas Saunders . . 
jcPigot 
ft I'alk 

es Bourehler . . 

I DuPre 

Oder Wynch ., 

Plgot (Suspended) 

Stratton 

k' hitehill (Acting) 

'^inaa Rumbord, Bart, 
nitehill ( Acting ^ 

Smith {Acting) 

‘oartney, k b 


1709 

1709 

1711 

1716 

1720 

1721 

1725 

1730 

1735 

1744 

1747 

1750 

1755 

1763 

1767 

1770 

1773 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 
1780 

1780 

1781 


Governors of Madras. 

Lord Macartney, E.B 1785 

Alexander Davidson (Acting) .. . 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, E.B. 1786 

Jolm Hollond (Acting) 1789 

tSdward J. Uollond (Acting) .. .. 1790 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. .. .. 1792 

lifted HftbwA 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting).. 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck , , 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Bir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., E.B. . . 1807 

Llent.-Goneral the Hon John Aber- 1813 
croinby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 

Major-General Sir I’homas Munro, Bart , 1820 

K.C.B. Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry Sullivan Groo me (Acting) .. 1827 

Stephen Rumbold Lushingtoii . . . . 1822 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K.o.B. 1832 
George Edward Rusaejl (Acting) . . . . 1837 

Lord Blphmstone, Q o H„ p c. . . . . 1837 

Lieut.-General the Marquess of Tweed- 1842 
dale, ET., 0.6 

Henry Dickinson (Acting) .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon Sir 1848 
Henry Pottinger, Bart., gob, 

Daniel Eliott (Acting) 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, E c b . . 1869 

William Ambrose Morehcad (Acting) .. i860 

Sir Henry George Ward, Q.r.M.O. . . 1860 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) ., 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, E.C.B .. 1861 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor- Gen oral 
1863 to 1804.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 186.1 

Lord Napier of Merchlstoun, Rt (a) .. 1866 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872) 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, K.c s.i , c.i.e. 1872 
(Acting) 

Lord Hobart 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1875. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, K c s i. 1875 
cting). 

T he Duke of Buckingham and Chundos, 1S75 
Q.o s I , c I F . 

The Right Hon W. P. Adam, P c , c i E . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, c S.I (Acting) .. 1881 

The Right Hon. M. £. Grant Duff, G.o.s i., 1881 
c I.B. 
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The Right Hod. Robert Boiirke« p.o. . . 188f 

Lord Connemara, 12 May, 18B7 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Oaretin, o.s.i (Acting) .. 1890 

Baron Wenlock, o.c.s.i , g c r e , k c b . 1891 

Sir Arthur Ellbank Haveloca, q.o.m.o . . 1896 

Baron Ampthlll, Q c.s.i., g c i e., k c b . , I90f 
Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
1904. 

Sir James Thomson, K.o.s.l. (Actin{7) . lOOi 
Sir Gabriel Stokes, k.o.8.1. (Acting) . . 1906 

Hon. Sir Arthur Lawley, g c.s i , g c i k , 1906 
K.C.M G. 

Sir Thomas David Gibaon-Carmlohael, 1911 
Bart , G.c s I , a.o.i.B., k.o.m.g. (b) 

Became Governor ot Bengal, 1 April 1915: 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.b.i., o.i e. 191? 
(Acting), 


Right Hon. Baron Pentland, P.O., o.o.s.i., 1912 
o.c,i K. 

Baron Willingdon Gcsi, OCMG., 1918 
GC.I.E , G B.E. (C) 

Sir Alexander Cardow, K c s l (Acting) . 1919 

Sir CJliarlesTodhnnter.K C s i (Acting) , , 1924 

Lord Goschen, pc,gcsi,gcte,c b.b. 1924 
(Acting YiceToy and Govern or- General 1929 ) 
Sir Norman Marjorihanks, K c s i , k c i.B. 

(Acting) . . 1929 

Lieut -Col the Right Hon’bJe Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, l* (' , a C.i.E , r m o 

Lord Erskine, G v 1 1 < (1934) 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

of Ettrlek. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skirling. 

(c) Afterwards Farl of Willingdon 
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The Bengal 

The j?reRidonry of Bonsai, aa constituted on 
the Ist April 1012, oornprisos the Buidwan and 
PreKidency divisions and the distru ti)f Jlaijccllng 
which were formerly aflminifatereil hv the Lieut- 
enant-Governor of Bengal, and the llajshahi, 
Dacca and Chittagong divisions vihich by the 
partition of the old Provinie had been placed 
under tlie administration of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam The 
area of the Presideney is 82,%r> square miles, 
and it possesses a population of 51,087,338 

f iersons , inehided within this area are the two 
ndian States of Cooeh Behar and Trlpuia, 
whiih are now idaeed in direct poIitUMl relations 
with the Government of India The Governor 
of Bengal in Coniuil acts as Agent to the 
Governor-General of India for these States 
The area of tlio British territory is 77,521 square 
miles Bengal eom]uises the Inwci vaiic^s and 
deltas of the Ganges and Bialimapuiia, and in 
the mam consists of a great alluvial plain inter- 
sected in its southern portion by innmuerahle 
wateiways In the iioith are the Ilimalavan 
mountains and submontane tracts of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguii and on the south-east the hills in 
Tripura and rhitt<igong, whilo on the west the 
Chota Nagpur plateau is (ontinued hv an un- 
dulating trait running tlvrough the western 
portions of Midnapur, Bankiira, Burdwan and 
Birblium The general lange of tin* counti> 
however is \erv low, and a gieat lertiie plain 
extends soiithwaid from .lalpaigiin to tlie forests 
and swamps kno\Mi as the hundeihnns, which lie 
between the aiea of cultivation and the Bay 
of Bengal 

The People. 

Of the inhabitants of the Presideney 27,810,100 
or 54 44 per (cnt aio Mahomedans and 
22,212,009 Hindus 'J’hcse two major icUgions 
embiaco all but 2 09 jjir cent of the population, 
Christians, liuddhists and Animists (oinJdned, 
imniher 1,043,040 

Bengali is spoken by ninety-two per cent ol 
the population of tho President v and Hindi 
and Urdu by 3 7 per cent The 0]i>a-8i>eakiiig 
people numhei 1 59 864 and Nepali is tho tongue 
of 134,147 persons jirineip.dlv lesident In the 
Darjeeling and Jalpaigiin distiiets 'Phe great 
majority of the sjicakers of tho Munda languages 
are Santals in West and Noith Bengal 

Industries. 

According to tho returns of the eensiis of 1931 
10,593,384 peisons or 20.7 per cent ol the 
population derive their siippoit from pasture and 
agriculture, and of these 0,041,495 are cultiva- 
tors, and 2,718,939 are agricultural laboureis 
The area under jute in 1933 is estimated at 
2,168,700 aires against 1,845,700 m 1932 
l^ngal is the most important i ice- prod ueiug 
area m Northern India, and it is computed that 
87 per cent of the cultivated area of tho Piesl- 
dency is devoted to its production. Other crops 
include barley, wheat, pulses and oil-seeds, tlie 
area devoted to tho last named lu 1932-33 
being 1,045,900 acres Sugar ib produced both 
from the sugar-cane and from the date-palm, 


Presidency. 

and tobacco is grown for local consumptioni n 
nearly every district of Bengal Tho area under 
tea in 1031 was 207,600 acres ^Plicre were 
303 plantations employing a daily average of 
184,539 permanent and 7,410 tern i>oi ary hands 

Manufacture and Trade. — Agriculture is 
the principal industrv of Bioigal fii addition 
to this there are th(‘ jiitx* mill industiy, the t»>a 
industry ((oniined to tlie distints of .Talpaigun 
including the Dooars and Darjeiding), the coal 
mining nidiistiv and the sugar industry The 
jutc mills in and around Gah utta and in tho 
tnparian tracts of the distiiets of Howrah and 
Hooghly constitute the principal manufacturing 
industry of tlie rrcsidciuy 

Then* was some imiirovemont in the jute 
trade of Bengal (whu h began to decline since 
the v<*ar 1928-29) due to a use in the price of 
raw jute, as a result of the policy of voluntary 
restiKtion of jiitc (rop, iiiidirtalveii by the 
Government of Jlcuigal 

General —The wnjld-wide ceonomu depies 
Sion eonpk d with the iiistabihtv of eeitaiii 
loreign ex( hange eoutmiu d to <illeet the normal 
course of the trade ot this proMiiee dm mg thi 
year 3 9 13-34, and tin* total value ot pi i vat 
iiKKhandise was the lowest for the last thlrti 
\ears Expoits were hamp(*itd by the lov 
prj<<*s oft<*ied for raw materials and .igrieultuial 
l)H)duee, and by taiift harrieis wiiiih have been 
lalsi d 111 many eountrj(‘h 

The aggregate value of the b»tal tiade of tin 
proviiKP (ex (hiding treasuie) with foreign 
(oimtri(*s and other Indian jiorts declined t<»i 
Us 1,22 99 eror^'s m l<M2-33 to Bs 1,20 40 
tioies dining year 19 33-34 This decline is 
due mainly to the fall under imports, whnii 
ro(edcd fiom Bs 35 83 erores in 1932-33 le 
Hs 33 28 (lores in 1933-34 EoK'ign eviKiit" 
showed some improvenuuit, uz , from 
Hs 56 43 eroH's in 1932-33 to Jbs (>4 12 (Tons 
111 1933-34 In the loastiiig trade tliere was i 
gdieral lalJmg otf , tlio impoits deelino from 
Bs 18 90 erores to Bs 3 4 15 erores, ami 
exports from B-s 11 82 croies to K-s 8 83 crons 

Imports.- The imports ot hquois of .ill 
dcsdlptiou d(chii(*(l fiom 1,509,718 galime 
valued at Bs 63 72 lakhs to 1,160,2 >- 
gallons valued at Us 60 42 lakhs 'l)i< 
import trade in sugar has been jiracticjiHv 
killed by the growth by the Indian industru ^ 
due to Jugh potc(tive duties, the total qiiantif' | 
imported amounting to 29,930 tons \dlm< ; 
at Us 30 71 lakhs as against 118,1.50 tnii * 

; valued at Bs 1,22 laklis Tlie total quiintil | 
ot salt diirmg 1933-34 was coiisideral'l | 
less than last year, being 422,392 tons valtii' | 
at Its 1,04 47 lakhs as against 528 802 ten ' 
valued at Bs 3 ,23 53 lakhs ' 

[ The total quantity of tobacco import* \ 
(liinng 1933-34 declined from 3,384,202 H' ^ 
valued at Bs. 44 37 in 1932-33 to 2,696 7' | 
valued at Bs 29 57 lakhs. This fall \ 

attributable to a fall in imports in unmin' 'I 
factiired tobacco and to a slight extent ’ 
cigarettes, while cigars and other sorti’ 
manufactured tobacco showed a shght incrtvi^ | 
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There was a further fall in the import of 
the tf)tal quantity of Mineral oils, from 
104 693,789 «allons valued at Ks 5,62 05 
lakhs m 193i‘33 to 89,478,030 gallons valued 
at 3,86 48 lakhs m 1033-34 Java and 
Kouraania have come m a large suppliers of 
kt'roseiie oil largely at the expense ot Russia 
ind I’luted States, while the importation from 
Pairiiia has deer^-ased apparently due to in- 
. leased production of kerosene on the main- 
land of India Petrol from Burma has increased 
tioin 4 470,9'>8 gallons valued at Rs 43 80 
likhs to ,5 711 724 valued at Rs 32 24 lakhs 
It js also noteworthy that while the quantity 
Ins imreased, tlie \alue Inis decreased. 
p()it'« ot petrol from foreign sounes was 
m'gUtnble 

1 f>r the hist time sm< e 1929-30, the moloi 
\(1 ik1(s tiad(‘ showed an improvement, the 
total immhet ot motor vehicles irurcasing 
fiom 2 007 valiK'd at Rs .17 35 lakhs in 1032-33 

I ' ISO vahud a< Rs 51 09 in 1913-34 01 

i,3.54 uiotoi ears imported, the Umted 
lom supidied 1,560 (’auada, 152 and 
il st.ites 2(),1 Motor Oyiles and scooters 
(1 a decrease from 202 in 1932-33 to 195 
,{{-34 uhile there was a remarkable In- 
in the import ot motor omnibuibes, %nns 
>riies trom 187 in 1932-3 { to 440 in 1933-34 
and tubes increased lu (juautity Irom 
{1 to 109,. 590, but decreased m \aliie 
Rs 23 S8 lakhs m 1932-33 to Rs 21 51 
in 1913-34 

ring the year under report, imiiorts 
■ugs inedniuis and < heniicals <ontumed 
lOM some imiuovement Irom Rs 1 67,13 
in 19{2'33ti> Rs 1 76 87 lakhs m 1933-34 
loti I \ahie ol glasbwaie and earthenware 
ts registered a decrease trom Rs 47 27 
m last year to Rs 44 45 in the current 

MO uns a substantial increase in the impoit 
adiiiierv and mrllwork to the extent ol 
95 ()<> lakhs IS against Rs 3,81 02 laklis 
32' {.{ Of tins imports irom the United 
Umi (fcnnany and other toimtries 
limit d lamely to the imrease in import 
, uhd( thosf trom United States ami 
inn m.nked a deellm* Owing to tlie 
innd deielopmeiit ot the indigemnis 
imhistrY, sugar iiiafhinery to the valm 
N 2,1 { 95 lakhs were imporUsl us 
"1 Rs i,.{i 53 lakhs in 1932-33 I’aper 
mathinen, (otton mat hinery and boilers 
notable in< reuses, while jute and tea 
iniri(i>, showed .some dedme 
total quantity of imports of non and 
imuasctl iiom 102,291 tons >alued at 
'>] 9> lakhs HI 1932-33 to 105 968 tons 
d al Its 1 79 75 laklis in 1933-34 witli 
eptioii of a iew Items there was a general 
i-t in the \alut ol artides ot iron and steel 
t mt(d Kingdom continues to ha\e the 
4 shares ol the iron and steel trade, whidi 
idi»»nsiblr tor imreasuig the ^alue ot the 
d Kingdom tiades by about 10 per cent 
'♦ othrr liand the trade with Belgium, 
''i\ and the United States of America 
' - TJie hguros for protected aud non- 
I 'i. «^re 56,896 tons valued at 

- 1 49,072 tons valued at 

" Ukiis respectively Metals and ores 
nan iron and steel recorded some decrease 


from 630 087 cwts. valued at Rs 1,42 06 lakhs 
to ,508 283 cwts valued at Rs 1,41 60 lakhs 
In this trade United Kingdom has main- 
tainerl a leading position as supplier of 
alundulnm. nrtifleatlon metal and brass 
U/onslderable quantities of (‘opper have been 
importeil from USA and from Portuguese 
East Africa 


TmjKirts of paper showed an increase from 
601,943 cwts valued at Rs 68 30 to 613,782 
cwts valued at Rs 70 38 lakhs The quantity 
and value of pasteboard, millboard, etc, 
derreased from 129,075 cwts valued at 
Rs 12 48 crores to 118,420 crores valued at 
Rs 11 01 lakbs Tbo irairorts of wood pulp 
show a considerable imrease over 1932-33 
mr , fiom 283,181 < wts v.ihusl at Rs 19.75 
lakbs to 365,693, cwts valued at Rs 24 05 
lakhs 


3’he total value of cotton picfogoods imported 
showed a dei line from Rs 5,44 68 lukhs to 
Rs 3,10 22 lakhs lu 1933-3 1, aud the quantity 
iiom 351,191,868 11)S to 204 904,098 lbs m 
1933-34 Th(‘ quantity and value of cotton 
twist and yam also showed a doereasi' from 
16,018,061 lbs at Rs I 10 0*3 lakhs to 1.5,351,012 
lbs at Rs l,0t 49 lakhs during the period 
undiT review 'I he total value of all classes 
ol cotton goods showed a gnsit dot line trom 
Rs 7,12 55 lakhs in 1912-33 to Rs 4,86 17 
lakhs in 1931 34 The only ilem tliat regis- 
tered .ui increase is other cotton iahriis trom 
Rs 57 24 lakhs to Rs 62 46 lakhs, while 
pieeeg<»ods and coikm manutuetiin'b fell 
heav'ily lumi Rs 5,44 (»8 lakhs aud Tls 0,01 92 
lakhs to Rs ,3,19 22 lakhs and Rs {,81 68 
lakhs resijeftivelv Pinna an Japan weie 
the (hief suppliers ol e»)tton twist and yarn, 
while United Kingdom canu' next lu order 
Japan was th(‘ (hief RUjiplier ot every varitty 
ol ( otton piei (‘goods oviept grey-bordered 
and wiute dhntieR whUii came ihiefly from 
the Touted Kingdom 


Diiniig yuMJ under report silk and .artifldal 
silk ot tlie total value ot Rs 26 53 kakhs were 
imjiorted as against Rs .50 05 lakhs in 1932-33 
3'bere was u g<‘n(‘ial det lease in all kinds of 
sibv In all tb(*st« varndies Japan w«»s the 
pniKipal bupplier. Italy (aim* next in the 
sujiply of artiheial silk, and United Kingdom 
llgured third The lesjx'etive jlgures for silk, 
mixed-silk, aud attifldal silk piecegoods are 
lls 3 56, Rs 4 hi and Rs 20 53 lakliH. 


The total value of woollen goods imported 
during the vtar under report remained prmtl- 
cally the same luz , Rs 4(5 13 lakhs as against 
Rs 46 75 lakhs in 1932-33. Italy’s share ol 
Import, liowe\(M, diminished, while that of 
Uiiitisl Kingdom increased The llgures tor 
the year were hi aids 2,360 lbs valued at Rs. 

05 lakhs, caipets, rugs and blankets 2,092,827 
lbs xalued at Rs 15 550 laklis, hosiery 106,667 
lbs valued at Rs 8 95 lakhs, piecegoods 
20,84,709 lbs valued at Rs. 2,129 lakhs, shawls 
34,706 lbs valued at Rs 1 24 lakhs, yarn and 
knitting wool 294,676 lbs valued at Rs 3.95 
lakhs ; and other sorts 74,380 lbs. valued at 
Rs 75 lakhs 
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Of the articles of minor Importance, the 
articles to show Improvement in imports, were 
iao from Rs .66 lakhs to Rs, 11 23 lakhs m 
consequence of a recovery of trade from the 
Straits Settlements , living animals from 
Australia increased by Rs 11 37 lakhs , Railway 
carriages Increased by Rs 9 02 lakhs, toys 
and requisites for games by Rs 4 . 56 lakhs , 
Jfanures by Rs 5 53 Ukhs , rubber by Rs 
4 07 lakhs , tea chests, by Its 4 99 lakhs , 
and instruments, etc by Rs 2 58 lakhs The 
trade in umbrella and umbrella fittings re- 
mained almost steady Japan increasing her 
share at*the expense of Germany, on the other 
hand there were heavy falls in imports of 
jewellery by Rs 28 lakhs , gram, pulse and 
flour by Rs 17 61 lakiis, for which wheat 
from Australia was mainly responsible and 
non-mineral oils by Rs 16 39 laklis, due to 
lesser imports of coconut oil from Ceylong 
Precious stones decreased by Rs 6 88 lakhs , 
hardware by Rs 4 48 lakhs and the value of 
unspecified articles import^od by fiost fell from 
Rs. 65.63 lakhs to Bs 60 86 laklis 

Exports — The Foreign Export Trade of 
Bengal marked a tangible increase from Rs 56 43 
crores to Rs 64 12 crores in 1933-34, which is 
duo to a general revival in world trade during 
the period under review. 

There was a sharp decline in the total export 
of grain, pulse and tloui the total quantity and 
value falling from 150,322 tons and Rs ] 62 27 
lakhs in 1932-33 to 131 800 tons and Rs 1,17 77 
lakhs in 1933-34 The average shipment price 
per ton of husked rice, wheat and wheat flour 
fell from Rs 108-9, Rs 126-5 and Rs 139-1 to 
Rs. 88-2, Rs 106-1 and Rs 98-4 respectively 
Mauritius, as usual, purchased the biggest quan- 
tity of rice, South Africa, Arabia, Netherlands 
and Ceylon coming off next successively 

The total quantity of Tea exported to foreign 
countries decreased from 328,824,700 lbs 
in 1932-33 to 270-822-026 lbs hut the value 
increased from Rs 12,53 26 lakhs to Rs 
15,83 84 lakhs. The restriction scheme is 
responsible for an improvement in the prices 
of tea, and reduced shipments to most countries 
were the concomitant of the restriction scheme 
United Kingdom was the lai^est consumer of 
Indian Tea, while Canada, United States and 
Africa came next in order Tea Cess was 
raised from 6 annas to 8 annas per 100 lbs 
from 16th September 1933 The value of tea 
machinery imported, amounted to Rs 5,96,317 
which was even less than lialt the value 
in 1932-33. 

There was a dedlne in the export of coal to 
foreign countries, from 451,564 tons 

valued at Rs. 43 68 lakhs to 372,598 tons 
valued at Rs 3710 lakhs in 1933-34. This 
is chiefly due to the depression prevailing in 
the Bengal Coal Trade 

The total quantity of lac exported during 
1933-34 is 727,247 cwts valued at Rs 2,46 40 
lakhs as against 416,588 cwts. valued at Rs 
1,23.81 lakhs in 1932-33 

There was an appreciable increase in the 
hides and skins trade of Bengal, the corres- 
ponding figures for 1032-33 and 1033-34 being 
15,417 tons valued at Rs. 1,06.05 lakhs and 
23,174 tons valued at Rs. 2,92 47 lakhs. I 


The total value of metals and ores exporter 
showed a slight fall from Rs 1,59 04 lakhs li 
1932-83 to Rs. 1,58 60 In 1933-34, but th< 
total quantity exported registered a consi 
derable increase from 483,094 tons to 644,25^ 
tons In Manganese ore trade, although a 
slight decline from 137,224 tons to 134,643 i' 
recorded, the reduction in prices marked a 
good reduction from Rs 37 29 lakhs to Rs 
24 80 lakhs The United Kingdom and Japai 
have increased their takings while shipments 
to France and Belgium, usually two of the 
principal purchasers of this ore, fell consi 
(lerabfy. There was a considerable increasf 
m the export of pig iron Japan alone taking 

183.832 tons as against 71,371 tons in 1932-33 
but there was no proportionate increase in value 

The export trade in mica also showed a good 
increase from 34,354 cwts. valued at Rs. 26.0.' 
lakhs to 55,697 cwts valued at Rs 35 51 
lakhs. While United Kingdom her share in 
the trade, demand from the United States ol 
America greatly increased from 7,881 cwts 
in 1932-33 to 26,529 cwts in 1933-34, but 
prices, however, failed tri keep pace with thf 
increase in the vohmit' <>1 trade United 
States and United Kingdom (Xintributed 
to more than tliree-fourths of the volume of 
tlie export trade. 

The tt)tal value of oil-seeds, vegetable oil' 
and oil -cakes exported during the year was 
Rs 2,39 36 lakhs as against Rs. 1,07 80 lakh' 
111 1932-33 There has been a sinking Increasi 
in the export trade in linseed to the United 
Kingdom, vxz , 124,811 tons valued at Rs 1,36 9d 
lakhs in 1933-34 as against 13,950 tons 
valued at Rs 15 80 laklis In the preceding 
year. This must be due largely to the Imperifll 
Preference grante<i by the United Kingdom 
as a result of the Ottawa Agreement Castci 
Seed, Tea seeds and other seeds marked i 
decrease while vegetable oils increased from 

383.832 gallons to 463,928 tons 

Shipments of raw eotton showed a good 
increase from 3,749 tons \alued at Rs 21 83 
lakhs to 8,548 tons valued at Rs 40 68 laklb 
during the period United Shites and Jap.iii 
contributed chiefly to this Increase the respei 
tlve quantities and values being 3,011 tons ami 
Rs 15.10 lakhs and 3,038 tons and Rs 14 CJ 
lakhs as against 849 tons and Rs 5 27 laklis 
and 407 tons and Rs 1 95 lakhs in 1932*33. 

The exports of hemp increased from 201,6')(» 
cwts valued at Rs 22 69 lakhs to 297,6 >h 
cwts valued at Rs 24 07 lakhs during tlio 
penod under review. 

The total shipments of jute during 1933- ft 
was 1,372,987 tons valued at Rs 31,49 
lakhs as against 1,220,984 tons valued it 
Rs 31,00,11 ill 1932-33. This increase m 
trade is attributable to a general increase m 
demand and to a (considerable extent tin 
efforts made by the Government of Bengal m 
the direction of restriction ol acreage umlir 
juto crop. Excepting gunny-bags whioli fill 
from 397,504 tons to 380,618 all other itern^ 
under jute and jute manufactures registerol 
an increase in (juantity, while the prices realifu ti 
for jute manulacturos was less than last year , 
The total quantity of raw jute exfiorted durmf ) 
year increased from 542,462 tons valued a 
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at Bs. 9,34.70 lakhs to 701.842 tons valued at 
Bs 10,16.68 Germany taking the largest 
quantity and United Kingdom, France and 
Italy coming off next. 

The total export of myrobalam, myrobalam 
extracts and other sorts also showed an Increase, 
rr 541,466 cwts as against 499,190 cwts in 
1 932-33 , but the value fell from Ks 29 67 lakhs 
to Bs 24 64 lakhs In 1933-34 This rise in 
rtiiantity Is due mainly to greater off take 
trom United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
USA 

Of the other items, opium has recorded a 
large increase from Be. 11 24 lakhs to Bs 72.64 
lakh*; which was principally due to shipments 
to Siam, while exports of parrln wax fell by 
11*. 25 64 lakhs owing to dimlidshed demand 
Ironi Portuguese East Africa. Shipments of 
wool and woollen manufactures, Indian 
leather, exports of manures, saltpetre and 
apparel increased while spices, proidsions and 
oilman’s stores decreased. 

Trade of Chittafong —Chittagong Is the 
only other foreign trade port of Bengal The 
total value of the import into this port from 
foreign wuntrles amounted to Bs 70 12 lakhs 
II 1933-34 as against Bs. 72.46 lakhs in the 
year This decline is due to a general fall 
n imports ex< epting Building and Engineering 
Diatf rials and a few other items. 

CoMtinf Trade of Bengal. — The trade of 
Calcutta with other Indian ports, British and 
ion- British, declint'd in value from Bs SO 72 
imres in 1932-33 to Bs 22 99 crores In 1933-34 
?he respective import and export trade figures 
tre IN 14 03 crores and Bs 8 83 crores in 
933-34 as against Bs 18 78 crores and B.s 
,1 H2 crores in 1932-33. 


Administration. 

The present form of administration in Bengal, 
lies from January 1921. In 1912 the Qovorn- 
leut of the Province underwent an important 
^nge, when, in accordance with the Proclama- 
>n of His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
B Province was raised from the status of a 
leutenant-Governor to that of a Goveruor-in- 
mncil, thus bringing it Into line with the 
m^ldencies of Madras and Bombay. In 1921, 
“ider the Beform Scheme, the Local Government 
‘8 reconstituted, certain of the departments 
under the control of Ministers 
lom^ from among elected members of the 
[islative Council. There are normally four 
mibers of the Executive Connell who are in 
‘rge of the “reserved subjects”, and three 
Ibjccts**” ^ charge of the “ transferred 

ad^nlstered by five Commissioners, 
division bdng those of the Presidency, 
► Dacca and Chittagong. 

L District Magis- 

ii CoUector he supervises 
Li revenue and Is the head 

connected with It. while 

criminal justice in the district 
District Magis- 
kers Commissioner Commis 

s are the channels of communication 


between the local officers and the Government. 
In certain revenue matters they are, in their 
turn, subject to the Board of Ilevenue in Cal- 
cutta ; in other matters they are under the 
direct control of Government. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice is eniiusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists of 
the Chief Justice who is a Barrister andl5 Puisne 
Judges including one additional judge who are 
Barristers, Civilians or Vakils Below the 
High Court are the District and Additional 
Judges, the Small Causes Court and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of those officers, the 
District and Additional Judges and a certain 
number of Subordinate Judges are also endowed 
with the powers of a Criminal Court while the 
remainder have jurisdiction in Civil matters 
only. Criminal Justice is administered by 
the High Court, the Courts of Session and the 
Courts of the various classes of Magistrates 
On its appellate side, the High Court disposes 
of appeals from the order of a Court of Session, 
and It also confirms, modifies or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts Calcutta 
has SIX Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates, 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Traffic Court One of the Presl- 
denev Magistrates is in charge of the Children’s 
Court, is helped by Hony Women Magis- 
trates It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and It possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County Courts in England. 

In addition a number of Union Benches and 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the disposal by honorary agency of 
petty criminal cases and civil disputes. 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act TIT of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitherto regulated municipal 
bodies in the interior , the powei s ofCommissloncr 
of municipalities were increased and tbc elective 
francldse was extended Bengal Act ITT of 
1884 was repealed by Act XV of 1932 by which 
material changes have been introduced, c g., 
the franchise of the electors have been further 
widened, women have been enfranchised, the 
I proportion of elected commissioners has been 
increased and the terra of office of the Com- 
missioner has been extended from three to four 
years Municipal expenditure now comprises 
a large number of objeiits, including veterinary 
Institutions, employment of health officers, 
vaccinators and sanitary inspectors, the training 
and employment of female medical practitioners, 
the provision of model dwelling houses for tlie 
workingclasses, the holding of industrial, sanita- 
rv and health exhibitions and the Improvement 
of breed of cattle The Commissioners also 
have large powers in regard to the water supply 
and the regulation of buildings. 

The Municipal Government of Calcutta is 
governed by Act III of 1923. This Act, which 
replaces Act III of 1899, makes the Corporation 
paramount in matters relating to municipal 
administration The Act provides for the 
appointment of a Mayor, who replaces the 
chairman of the old Act, a Deputy Mayor, and 
Executive Oflacer, and Deputy Executive officers, 
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all elected bv the (Corporation TUo appoint- 
ment of the Oliief 13\e(‘uti\o Olficor is subject 
1-0 the ai>pu>val of (Jovornmont total 

’uimber ot councillors, after the enactment of 
the t alcutt.i Municipal (Second Anicndineut, 
V(t, IS hi with b Aldernieii elected bv the 
('ituiK illoih Ot the 01 seats, 81 arc elected, 
ot which 21 are resoived for Miihanimadaria. 
'Pen ot the councillors are nominated b> (hiverii- 
luent and the ust elected tlicsieneral or special 
<*onstituenr les In older to improve the iiiRani- 
tai \ and ctmuested areas ot the citv , the ('aleutta 
linpiovement Trust has lieen ereatcfl with 
e\teiisi\i poweis In ttie mofussil, distrnt and 
)»»fal t)oard'' cveidse (onsiderahle powers, w’lth 
icLMnl to ])ubli( woiks, ediiiation and medical 
i( In t 

luzal Alt V of 1 Ul 0 introdm esthe new s\ ^tem 
ot seli-^'ovt inment bv the ei cation of villapo 
aiithoiitus vested witli tin' powers and duties i 
liH issatv foi the m iriatu meiit of villatre attaira 
<ind entnist<sl witli ]>oweis of seh-ta\a(itin 
rh(* new villaiie authority, ealleil the union > 
IkmkI rejtlaeos ^raduallv the old ihaukidaii 
]ian( Imvats and the union cmnniittees and deals 
wiili tlu villatre iiolne villatre roads, water 
'vupph samtatnni, pniiMiv sdiools and dispen- 
saties Tlu V< t also empowers (iovernment 
tiM teat' out ot tlie nuunbers of tlie minm tMianis, 
villatre lieuchcs and courts tor the tiial ot pettv 
( iipiiiial and (iviha^es aiwintz within the iimou 
rim \( t has bein oxteiuled to all districts in the 
Ihesidimv e\eept Midna]>ore and up to Manh 
l'M{ <iver 1 ni'»n boards were attually 

« onstituted 

Public Works. 

Plu Vublie M’ork> Dejiartment consists ot 
Ihiblu Works and Kaliwav Departments and i*' 
uiuler the diartre ot Secretary to (Iovernment 
in the Departnn nt ot At;rieulture and Industries 

The ruhlie Works Department d<ial> with 
(piestions retiardinti the lonstruetion ot imblu 
biiildim's and roadb 

'Pile Railw’av Department deals with ijue'.tioiis 
lOLMrdinir acipn-sition of lands requiied bv the 
several Jlailw,i\s the aliirnnient of new Iiiks ut 
Kailwavs, and with Tiamwar jirojiits. 

Thme i-, a Chnf nnurineer who is the principal 
juot* '.sional advisirol (loveinnioiit 

Marine. 

'Phe Marine Department deals w'lth questions 
eonncdeil with the adndnihtration ot the fK»rt of 
( alentta and inland iiav ijration, ineludiiiK the 
contiol and julnjinistration ot (ioverninenf 
laundifs fM'Cpt thr indue laundies, and the 
(iovirnmenl Doekvnrd, Ndra3aiiganj 

Irrigation. 

I htlriijratum lx jiaitnumt deals withiriiKatiou, 
navigation. Hood pioteclion b> means of eiw- 
baiikinents and diainatee, the latter indudiii^t 
lelief from (onjrestion ol drainafre by rcirnlatirijf 
the available supplies ot w'afei to suit the re- 
(|ulreiiients of agriiultuie eombine>d with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
i supply IS available. 


Police. 

The Bengal Polleo force comprises tlie Military 
Police, the District I’oliee, the Hallway Police, 
and the River Police 'Pho Bengal Police are 
undci the control of the luspeetor-Goneral of 
Police, the present Inspector-General being a 
member of the Iini>erlal INiluc Service Under 
him are Deputy Inspectois-Goneral for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi range, the ITesldonev 
range, the Bnrdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Dopntv Inspector-General 
111 Charge ot the Cl I) and the liitelllge.nec 
Braneii Kaidi (list lii t is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some of tlie more imiiortant district s 
liave one or more Additional Siipeiint endents 
Tlie Railway Police is div'ided Into tliree distinct 
charges, each under a Supeiiiitciident The 
River Police is also under a Siipeiinteiident 
The cadic comprises Assistant Su■|)erintcndent^', 
Deputv Superintendents, IiiHpectiws, Suh- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sul)- Inspectors, 
iiead constables and constables 'Phcio is also 
a AiHago Police, comi>oscd ot dattadars and 
chowkidais, who rcicive a monthly salary which 
N coIlc(‘t(sl from the villages or unions bv the 
Panchavat or Union Uoai(i Tlmre is n tiainlng 
(ollege .and sdiool at baulah in the district of 
Rajslulii wdicicnewh ajqxdnted ofluersand men 
ol the Bengal Police l(*arii tlu'ir dutns The 
Calcutta Citv Police is a s'*parate force maintained 
bv Government under a Commissioner who is 
ies])onsible (Ure(t to Goviunment The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputv Commissioners, 
\ssistant Commissioners, Inspectors, Sub- 
, Inspectors, .Sergeants, Assistant Sub- Inspectors, 
head conhtabl(‘s and constables \ school for 
the tiaiiiing Ol rciruits lor the Cab utta Police 
tone iuB been established at Cali utta The 
annual isist ol tbe Poluo is over 277 
lakhs 

The Jicad of tlie Mtslical Department is tlie 
Suigeon Geneial with the Goveninient of Bengal 
In the (list nets the Civil surgeons are i ('sponsible 
for mcdUal work riuie are 14 hospitals and dls 
peiisaiK'siii Cab ntta, 11 ot whii'h an supjiorted 
b\ the Government and 860,510 jtersons were 
tHatwl at these institutions (d whom 57,177 
wure in-patmnts In the Moius^Il districts 
there are 1,200 hospitals and dispeiisaiics, the 
nuinlifr ol jiaticnts treated in tluni as well as 
HI hevt'ial huts, faira, nielas, subsidised and 
temiauaiv dispensaries and in vuiioiis luedual 
(•otics was 0,082,248. 

Education. 

In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
inijiartisi partly through GovcrniiUMt agMicy 
and partlv thiongh ]>rivat( bodies, assisted to 
some extent bv Government graiits-ia*ald 
Govdiiiiient maintains four Aits (*o}loges 
III ('alentta (ot wdiidi one Is a eo liege for 
women, one is for MahonuidanH and one the 
' 8.anskrit College), one at ilughli, one at 
Krishnagur, thre«', iiu hiding tlm Jalamlc Inter 
(’olleg(‘, at Dacia, one at Rajhhalii and one at 
(Tidtagong Jt also maintains two training 
<(dleges, one nt Calditta and one at Dacca, for 
tea( hers who teach in fici oiidai y h< hools through 
the iiKshum of Kiigllsh, and 5 normal schools, 
one 111 eadi division, for the training of teachers 
ill HI I ond ary schools who teach Uirougb the 
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medium (if th( vernadilar aWo an ( nulneeiinB i 
rollefte at Sib])ur and an onglnociinK hcUooI at 1 
Dacca, two mndical (oIU^ch, a \fterinary 
colU^e, a srhool of art and a cimimcrcial school 
in Calcutta and a weaving school at Scrampore. 
It also j)iovid( sat tliohoaciciu irt( isof ill distnct'- 
tX((pt Jiuidv in and Midnipoic ind also vt 
(ertaln other niotuhsil (ditics, 1 nc>:llsh Ingh 
schoolB for the (due it ion of l)o\s mIiiIc to soiin 
(jovLi unit lit /Vrts ( ollcgcs liij^h sihools ir( 
attached Inc ih uttathc k an fl\( (tovcinnunt 
hi«h sdiools for l) 0 \s tc^o ol ^^hlch ai< ittathcd 
to th( Pnsid( IK \ ( olh/c and one to the Saiiskiit 
< ollcfsc CioMiniTunt lii^h schools toi cnih i 
exist onh in tiu he idciuartds stitions of ( d | 
ciitta, 1)k(i A1 vnu iisindi, (oniilli uid (hit 
tafi^onp; Jin oilui secondm schools with the 
exception ol.ilcw iniddlosc hoolsni in i/cd cithci 
by <»o\cinnicnt or b\ miuiicipil iiid district 
iKiaids, ue nncld piis ite c oiitiol Ihc idniinis 
ti ition of pan ii\ aim ition in ill iiciis wUnh 
iTC not nnd( i muiiu ipilitics rests with tho 
distijct boaids jinnts biiiiK ttucii ftoin pioMn 
dal re VC inns to the boaids wlmh eontributc 
oiilv shizhth tioiii their own tiimis Onh in 
bac kw ird loeiilitics arc smh schools either 

dituclv nianiucd, iir (liieeth uelcd b\ <» vern 
nil lit \pirl IroW the instil iiti uis letdied to 
ibovc SO institutions called Ciuru 1 1 lining 
hchools lie niiiintained b\ the De p irtnic nt foi 
tho tiainiiiK »t priniin sehiol tenhci'e 1 »r 
the cdmatioii of JM ihoincel ins theie me scnioi 
JMadiasisutc ilcntt i, 1) i< c i Chitti^eio: llut^hli 
and R ijsh ihi wine h arc ni in i^i d b\ (i ivc mine nt 
Ihcie lie also (eitain (toMiniuent instituti iii'- 
toi techiiie il ind ludiistinl cxim ition VII 

instituti iistortuhnic il in lindiistinl cdiicati n 
(except 11 h (olle^e the Vhs inull ih h m 1 t 
iiiMiiiCdiiu, I) le ( I the <■ ivc mine nt ( oninide lal 
Institute and the (oveinnient S(bool ot Vit 

(alcutta) lie now uneb i the c uitie I ot the 

Dncctoi ot Ineinstiies \ lii^e luojioili n el 
educational woik ot cmiv jji ide \t^ mulei the 
control of \ moils niissi III ir\ bodies wtinh iic 
assisted bj liovdiime nt f;i cuts in ud 

1 he miin lei polities iic leepmed ti expend i 
ccitiin piopntionoi then e idin u\ ineonn m 
cdmitien I he V aic niuiiih usponsible loi 
punuiv eelue itieiii within t hcii juiisdie ti ui but 
se h > )ls in the sc aie is no eligible alsi 1 )i ^i ints 
Iroiii (K)\e innidit lluse b )dn s in lint iin i huh 
school at Ihiidwan a hitih school it Snitipiii 
a hifdi be hool at Kushtia and a hinh school it 
( luttapioiiK 


In DM2 > tlicu wd(» in the Picsidemv 
RLCOOMSIP INSIIU IIONS l-UK Vf ILls 


Universities 

Inst itu- 

tiems 

) 

St holars 

l,b .7 

Arts Colleges 

1*) 

20 M)7 

Piohsslorial (olhges 

J ) 

040 

High Schools 

1 122 

2b0 UM) 

Middle Schools . . 

1,S(j4 

1(>1,V)0 

Primary Scliools 

44,d,M 

1,020,101 

hpccdal Schools , . 

. 2,818 

110,100 


lUro&Nisi.D Jxsnn iions i oi I firins 


Alts Colleges 

(» 

)0S 

Piotpssioii il ( edlf ge s 

, 

) 

High Schools 

let 

D 2s » 

Aluldle Schools 

71 

h ss 

Prim irs Sc liexils 

1 s 07< 

41)0 7 4^) 

Spcci il Scliools 

41 

- Hi2 

UNKI t OCrXlSl I) 

M lie s 

S( HO()| s 

1 2t > 

>1 2" 

1 < in d( b 

D 1 

11 .77 


The Department is idministerel b> i 
Director oi Public Jiisti lie ti in issisfpd by m 
Vssist int Diiector a sjie lal < rtic i ap])oiDted 
tenipoi inly in Vssidint Dire e tor for Mnh iin 
in id in I due Ition ind i Direetoi of I hvsK il 
i dm ition r eeb divisi n i'^ in e lnr,< ot e 
DiMsionil Irispeetir l>^>lstl 1 ley i (iilun 
number ot Vddition il or Snond Insjurtor and 
Assist lilt Inspeitois foi M ilioiume 1 in I dm i 
tion iccordiiM to tbe ii (|midm nt s c M be s \eiil 
divisions Miiiiliilv the i Iniimd latu e liaise 
of the piinnrv eelucatieu <>1 e k h distri t is n 
the liinds e»t i District liispMir issist I hv 
Mil) Division il inspectors ml Mil liisie t ns e t 
Schools the latter cl iss >1 e th e i- |>t ni s nt« 
liistiiucs 111 Ipe I b\ otticds (I humbler stilus 
called Assistant Mib liispe 1 1 ns in I Inpeetiu-; 
Pandits md Miiihis Ilubedn itnnis ontiol- 
le 1 bv the I iiive isitie s ot ( lie ntt i in I 1) ice a 
estiblishel in 1^^7 Uiel 1 Ml lesp tivelv 
ilniinisteied Iv the (hinecllor tth \ inoi 
ot lentil) the Vice thin II i t il ]) ml I Iv 
(lOve mine at) ml i mimbei oi e \ »th i el ted 
HI I nnuinitel tellews 1 lit 1 nivci its et 
( dentil m lint nils i 1 iw ( lie ^ e il'e 1 I ni 

vcrsitj I iwtolle^e t deiitti Di il m\ isity 

ilso ins 1 I iw Depiitmeni itti hit it 
( deiitti 1 III vd Sits Is mainlv in ixinmiiiu 
bo Is but It his new m i b itsili u p nsil 1 toi 
ids met I te le hiiu tor win li jiun e s it mplns 
in udic V wlmh is m unis listiii t ii m fli 
st ids ot the ithliit d ( olh ^ s 

Ihc pen nti^e of s h )hrs t> th tie) 
popul It ions 

Re )^1 isC 1 \ll 
Mb )1 's il Is 

Miks s K) See 

lemiUs J H> _ _ 


lotd ) )S 1 


lilt I nneisitv it Die e 1 Is ( t tlu i si U i n il 
tspe 11 n Is i lloird t )i See nlu\ ml 
lute imcdiite Ldiic ition it D le e i It loi blits 
the Mitinulition imi Inteinutute Ixmuni 
turns tor the students ot liistituti n it Di m 
md ilso tlu Islimn M itiuuUti tis ml Intel 
nudiatt hx munitions 

Ihe I due ition ot huiope ms is munis c n 
dueted hs pusate. a^eiiev issisteel l)\ (e vein 
muit m mt-* tiovdimunt howevei muntun 
a spee.nl liispeitoi and also i sdio >1 t *i beivs, 
a school ten 4irls (both resideiiti il ) it Kuis on.,, 
and attaeheJ to tho latter a liuniiio loUtisi 
(for wemeu only). 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Estinutied Revenue for 1934-35. 


The fiRuroi. are in Thousands of Ks 
Heads of Revenue. Sanctioned Sauetioncil 



Estimate 

Estimate 


1933-34 

1984-35 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Salt 

6,50 

2,00 

La||dEp%niue 

Emic 

3,12,38 

3,15,46 

1,39,00 

1,42,00 

Stamps 

3,00,00 

2,94,00 

Forest 

15,50 

15,26 

Eegistration 

19,00 

19,00 

Scheiiuled Taxes 

11 00 

12,30 

Subbidised Companies 

30 

35 

Irrigation, ^^avlgation. 
Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
wliich C’apital Accounts 
are kept 

—1,86 

—6,49 

Irrigation, Naxigation, 
Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

1,79 

2,60 

Interest 

4,31 

3,98 

Administration of Justice 

13,91 

12,54 

Jails and Cons let Settle- 
ments 

7,90 

6,81 

Police 

10,93 

11,15 

Ports and Pilotage 

91 

77 

Education 

13,52 

13,69 

Medical 

10,25 

9,97 

Public Health 

1,38 

1,37 

Agriculture 

6,21 

5,46 

Industries 

8,03 

7,98 

Miscellaneous Depart- 
ments 

16,06 

13,04 

Civil Works 

14,38 

18,82 

Transfer from Famine 
Belief Funds . . 

56 

66 

Eeceipts in aid of Super- 
annuation 

1,28 

1,39 

Stationery and Printing 

6,25 

4,60 

MisoeUaneons 

9,14 

6,29 


EHimated Revenue for 1934-36 — contd. 
The figures are in Thousands of Bs 



Sanctioned 

Sanctioned 

Heads of Ren\cnue, 

Estimate 

Esthiiate 


3 933-34. 

1934-35. 


Rs 

Rs. 

1 Miscellaneous Adjiist- 

1 meSits between Central 
and Provincial Govern- 

1 nients . . , . 

. . 

1,44 

Extraordinary receipts . . 

1,09 

1,00 

1 Receipts in England 

1 

3 

I 

_ . 

— 

' Total Revenue receipts 

9,27,73 

9,19,47 

Transfer from Famine 

Relief Fund . . 


60 

Famine Relief Fund 

57 

84 

Deposit Account — 

Imperial Council of 

Agricultural Research 

49 

61 

Depreciation Fund for 

Government presses . . 

1,00 

Nil 

Advances from Pro- 

vineiai Loans Fund, 

r 22,53 

25,66 

Government of India.. ' 

11,95,07 

1,94,18 

Appropriation for Re- 
duction or Avoidance of 

Debt 

9,30 

NU 

Subvention Ixom Central 

Road Development 

Account 

13,70 

18,70 

Suspense . . 

5,80 

5,50 

Recoveries of loans and 
advances by the 

Government of Bengal. 

16,92 

9,67 

Total Receipts on Capital 

Account 

2,63,88 

2,50,76 

Total 

11,91,61 

11,70.23 


- — 

- ■« 

Total Opening balance . . 

12,78 

12,86 

Grand Total 

12,04,39 

11,88,09 


The Bengal Presidency. 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE FOB 1934*35. 


The figures are In ThousandH of Rs. 

Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1933*34 1934*35 



Rs 

Rs. 

Land Revenue 

40,73 

38,97 

Excise 

17,77 

17,24 

Stamps 

4,82 

4,95 

Forest 

15,84 

14,48 

Forest capital outlay 

charged to Revenue 

48 

29 

Registration 

18,32 

17,21 

Scheduled taxes . . 

Interest on works for wliich 

5 

5 

capital accounts are kept 
Irrigation — Other Revenue 
expenditure financed 

18,81 

24,28 

from ordinary revenues . 
Irrigation, — Other Revenue 

14,68 

10,05 


expenditure financed from 
Famine Belief Grants . . 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 
and Drainage works . . — 1 

Interest on ordinar \f debt. . 12,1 5 

I nterest on other obligations 3 
Reduction or Avoidance 

of Debt 9,30 

General Administration .. 1,22,49 

Administration of Justice. . 08,14 

Jails and Convict 

Settlements . . . . 50,01 

Police 2,27,37 

Ports and Pilotage . . . 4,78 

Scientific Departments . . .SO 

f Reserved , . 12,54 


Transferred ., 1,15,7.5 


Medical 

PubUc Health 

Agriculture 

Industries . 

Miscellaneous Departments 

CivU Works 

Famine Relief 
Superannuation Allowances 
and Pensions 

Commutation of pensions 
financed from ordinary 
revenues . 

Stationery and Printing . . 
Miscellaneous . . 
Expenditure in England , . 
Total expenditure from - 
ordinary revenue Ij 


The figures are in Thousands of Rs. 
i Sanctioned Sanctioned 

Heads of Expenditure. Estimate Estimate 
1933-34. 1934-35. 

Rs Rs. 

Forest capital outlay not 
charged to Revenue — 

In England 

Construction of ( In India 13,24 <1,93 

Irrigation, 

Navigation, 

Embankment 
and Drainage* 
works not | 
cliarged to | 

Revenue (^Tn England 20 12 

(’ivil works fin India 1,80 33 

not charged ^ 

to Revenue In England . . 

' Commuted value of peuslou 
1 (not charged to revenue) 6,51 5,72 

I Famine Rebef *Mnd .. 56 

I Deposit Attount— Imperial 
! Council of Agricultural 
j Research , .. .49 6t 

I Depreciation Fund for 
I Government presses ..141 23 

I Repayments to the 
I Government of India of 
I Advances from Pro- 
I vinclal Loans Fund . 9,30 

Subvention from Central 
I Road Development 

I Account 8,64 12,38 

Suspense 5,20 5,60 

I Loans and Advances by the 

(iovernment ol Bengal , . 1 2,02 8,78 

Total expenditure on Capl 

1 tal account . . . :,»,36 41.86 


Relief Fund . . 

Other closing bulauccs . 
Total closing balance . 
Granp Total 


. .>9,36 

41,86 

11,91,60 

1 1,70,55 

e 

13,79 

12,54 



, 12,79 

12,54 

. 12,04,39 

11,83,09 


Administration. 

Governor and President in Council, Ilonora 

HR Excellency The Right Hon. Sir Jolin Ander- 
son, P.O., G.C.B., o.o.i.E. Asslsta: 

Personal Staff. did«*rf 


^;^ Sarftary,N.y.TX STOioa8,ios. 
*«»««■« Colonel B. B. 

e| MeO» 


B. Butler J 


Uonorary rhyau'mm — Lt.*Ck)l J. D. Stindcs, 
i.M s„ CivU burgeon of Darjeeling. 

Assistant Surgi^on, Dr, R. A. Irvine. 
didei'dtf-Canip.Capt L H Methuan, o.B E , m C., 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders, 
Lieut. A P. Sykes, The King’s Royai Rifie 
Corns., Lieut. E. W. H, Worrall, The Somerset 
Light Infantry. 
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The Bengal Presidency, 


ADMINJS’ 

Hony, Aules‘de-Vamp -• 

8ardar Hashadur S SV Laden l^a, c B K I 

Lieut -Col. A H Bishop, Ale V]), Com- 1 
manduig The Calcutta J’icsuleney Battalion ' 
Lieut -Col J. A Poluhele, VI), ( *oiuiiomd- { 
ing ^orthern Bengal Aloimtwi Biftes i 

Captain L \V H T Tm licit, () B 13 . Rl.M, 
Pnneip il Ctftcer, Mercantile Mai me l)ept 

Li<‘ut -Col R Elliot, M C , Conmianding 
the Calcatta bcotti^h. 

Indian Aide-de-Camp^ Jtisaldar Ishar Singh, 
Hudson’s Horse 

Hony, Indian Aide-de-Camp, Ilonoraiy Lieut 
Oobordlmn Curung, Subedar Alajor, Late ol 
2-lOth Gurkha JUtlCb 

Commandant, H E The (iovernoCn Body 
Cuard — Caiitnn T AI Liiiiham, Poona Horse ' 
(17th Queen Victoria’s Own Ca\alr>) 

Superintend(‘nt, Tl L (Jo\ernor‘s l^tate‘^ - 
I, K VAat^oii. 

AIfmbeks or CocMii, 

The Uon’ble Mr II I Mitter, Ivt K e h r. 

The HoiTble Khwaja Mr Aazimuddin, k (’ i i , 
Bar*at-Jai\\ 

The Hon Air R AT Beid i , <’ i K , I 

The lion, Mr .1 A Woodhead, r i r , i (’ s 

AlLNl^ll RS 


ril4TION -conld. 

Bnri/eon-Oeneral, Lt.'Col T.(\Boyd, FR C S.I., 
etc ( Otfg,). 

Collector of (Uatonis, Calcutta, W. J. Ward, B a, 
Commismoner of Ereixe and Salt, S K Haidar, 
10 s. 

Accountant-General, .1 C. Xivon, I c a , 0 T e 
Inspector-Geniral of Prutons, Lt -Col R. 13. 
Flowerdcw, I M s 

Po'itmanter-Ueneral, ILii BaliadurP. Af, Mukerji, 
0 n L 

, In'tpeitor-General of Riqistration, Khan Biikulur 
shanisiiddin Ahmad, i< i, 

Director of Ayneulture, K. Ah lean, ( Otfg ) 
Dnector of ludastrus, V. 'P. Weston, M xo , 
M I o.k., etc. 

liinal Do'elopmenl Commissiom r , If P V. 
Touneiid, r.r s 

Protector of Emiqrantt^, Lt -(’ol Arthur Deiihain 
W hit<‘, IMS M r» 

Superintendent Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
C C Caldei 

Labour ('omniis,sioner, K I, W'alker, r (’ s 
liifonns Co>nmishiorn I , Jt N Gilchrist, (' l F , 
It'" 

( urntor of lletlHi*‘ium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kahjiada His\^as 


The Hon’hle Khan IJahadur M \/i/ul llaijiie 
(Education) 

The Hon Sawah Ka/,i Ghidain Mohiuddiii 
Faroqui, Khan Bah.idur (Ihihlu W oiks and 
IndUHtnes) 

The Hon Mr Bijoy J*ra^ad Singh K<i\, Kt 
(LOC’VL Si Lr-Go\LRNMl NT) 

BhxoAL Li (.islvtim (’oi m il 

Th( Hon Bapi Sir Alaninutha Kath Ray Cliau- 
dhuri, Kt , ol Santosh (President) 

A!r Razor Rahman Khan, n L (1)> President) 
J AV. Ah kay, I b o , ( sei rctarj ) 

SK( lll’TAHlAT 


JJLLTLN VM-G()\LRN()RS OF BENO 
Fredernk.! Halhday 
lohn P Giant 
Ce( il Beadon 
W illiani Gr» J 
George ( am phell 

Mr Richard Tenude, Bail k c s i 
The Hon Asliley Eden, c s r 
SirSteuait C Ba>le\, K( S.I (GjBlut) 

A Kivei' '1 hompson, r.s i , c i h 
H A Cockenll, Chl iOffinatina) 

Mr steuart C Jiaylev K (' s i oil. 

Sir (h.irles Vltred Elliott, k (' s I 
Sir A J* AlaeDoniiell, K r s I {Offtg) 

Mr Alevandc r Aldcken/ae, k o s i. 


Chief Secretary to Gocernnient L V lUaudi , Rcdired Otli \pnl isos 
( otfg, ) Charles Cecil Stc'vcms, <’ s I {Ofliq ) 

Deputy Secretary and i'le^s Ofticer, B R Sen, Mr .Folm W oodhurn, K r s r 
JOS Died, 21st November JU02 

Secretary, Revenue Department, 0 AI Alartm, f A Bourdillon, o s i (Gflu talituf) 
s. Leith I niser, K c’ s i 

Secretary, Finance, Commerce and Mat me Depart- Lancelot Hare, r s i , c' i k {O^iy ) 
7 nents,D Gl'iddmg, i c s 'I' A Slacke (G^ic tcdiio/) 

Secretary, Legi^latite Department, A <le C Sir E N Bakc'r, k 0 s i 

Williaiufe, I t’fe Kctirc'd 21st S(*pt<‘iMber HHl 

Secretary, Agriculture and I ndudnes, J D \ F \V Duke, rsi {(tfjiaatinq) 


\L 


jsr4 

185^) 

18«2 

18d7 

1871 

1874 

1877 

1870 

1882 

IKS.'i 

1887 

1890 

181):{ 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1902 

J90:i 

1906 

1906 

1908 

1911 


Hodge. C I K , I (’ h 

Secretary, L S G Dept, G 8 Dntt, i <’ s 
Secretary, Jitdmal Dejiurtment, B G A Edglo\ 
LC 8 , Har-at-Law 

Secretary, Education Department, J AI. Bottoiu- 
ley, B. A. ( Gxon ), i L s. 

AIiscellaneovs Appointments. 


The Odiee of Lnmteiiaut-Governor of Bc^iigal 
Mah aholiHliod on April Jst, 1912, wdien Bengal 
I was raised to a Governorship. 

{Governors of tiik PuEsiiiENrv of Fort 
' William in liFNGAL. 

The Kt Hon Baron (’ariniehuel of 
, Skirling, 0.0 I E , K 0 M 0 . . 1012 


Member, Board ol Revenue -F A. Suehse, o 1 1 ,iThe Rt Hon Earl of Ronaldashay, 
i.O.s. ' c. (’ 1 K .. .. 1917 


Dtredor of Public Imtruction, A K. Chanda 1 1 he Ri Hon. Lord Lytton . . 1922 

( Otfg. ) The Rt Hun. Sir Stanley Jackson, p o , 

Director of PublUi Health, Dv, B B Khanibata o o i p: 1927 

Jrurpector-General of Police, T J. A. Craig The JU. Hon Sir John Andersuu, P.0,, 

Comimexoner, Calcutta Police, L 11. Colson, a.O.B., ti*o.i.E 1932 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The iloii'ble Raja BIr Manmatha Nath Ray Chaudhuri, Kt., of Santosh, President, 

Razur Rahroaa Khan, B l , Deputy President 

Secretary Mr. J. W. McKay, l s 0 . Asst, Secretary Mr K AH Afzal, Bar-at-Law- 

Members of the Executive Council 

Ex-officio — 

The Hon blc Sir John Woodliead, k c S i , c i E , i c b 

„ „ Mr R N Reid, csi ,(ME,ICS 

„ ,, Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter, K c I. 

„ „ Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, k c i E 

Ministers. 


Eloctod — 

The Hon bio 


Nawab K G M Faroqui, Khan Jlahadur. 
Sir Bljoy Prasad SlnRh Roy, Kt 
K han Bahadur M Azizul llaque 


Official Nominated Members— 


Nominated Non>Officials- 


Mr li N Blandy, c I V . 

Mr <i S Butt 

Mr 1) { Gadding 

Mr N G, A Edgloy 

Mr H P N Townond 

Mr .1 1) \ Hodge, c i i- 

Mr O M Martin 

Mr H 11 Wilkinson (’ i 1 

Mr. A i)oC Wiiliains 

Mr II B Son 

Mr R A Gib hrist, r i h 

R.U Mol)ondr<i Natli Gupta Buliadur 

Mr .1 M Bottomloy 

Mr S (’ Mittor 

Elected 


Rev. B A Nag 

Rai Sahib Rebati Mohan Sarkar 
K C Ray Chaudhuri. 

Maul VI Latafat Hussain 
D J Cohen 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuri 
P N. Guha 

Mukunda Behary Mullick 

Members. 


Name of Members. 


Name of Constituency. 


Babii Jatlndra Nath Basu 
Mr S. M. Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar . 

Rai Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur . 

Sir Ilan Sankar Paul, Kt . 

Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt , M d, 
Munindra Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr Amulva Ratan Ghose 
Babn Profnlla Kumar (iuha 

Rai Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Rai S K Da's Bahadur 
Mr Saileswar Singh Roy 
Babu iTitendralal Baiinerjoe 
Mr J N Gupta, 0 1 e . m B K. 

Rai Satya Kinkar Sahana Baliadiii 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr R. Maiti, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Chandra Mukliopadhasa 

Rai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur 

Babu Haribansa Roy . ' . 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 
Mr P. Banerji . ... 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur . 


, Calcutta North (Non-Muhammadan) 

I Calcutta East (Non-Muhammadan), 
j Calcutta West (Non-Muhammadan), 
j Calcutta Central (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta South Central (Non-Muhammadan). 

I Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan), 

I llooghly Municipal (Non-Muliammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

J4-Parganas Municipal, North (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

24-Parganas Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
madan) 

j Dacca City (Nou-Muliamniadan) 
j Burdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birbhiiin (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bankura East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Midnapore North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Midnapore South (Nou-Muliammadan). 
Midnapore South-East (Non-Muliammadan) 
Hooghlj Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural South (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Parganas Rural North (Non -Muhammadan). 
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Kame of Members. 


Name of Constltueocy. 


Mr. Nareodra Kumar Basu 
Srijitt Taj Bahadur Sintdi 
Babii Amul}'adhau B.o> 

Babu Jitendra Nath Boj 
Bahu Suk Lai Nag 

Bai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur . 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta . . 

Babu Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhnri, n T. 

Bal Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 

Eai Sahib Sarat ('handra Bal 
Mr. B C. Chatterjee, Bar>at<Law 
Babu Lalit Kumar Bal . . 

Bai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, M b.e 

Babu Khetter Mohan Bay 

Babu Hem Chandra Boy Choudhuri 
Babu Klshorl Mohan Chaudhurl . , 

Babu Frem Han Barnu . . 

Bai Sahib Panchanan Barma, H B E 

Babu Nagondra Nara>an Bay, Bi 

Dr. Jogendra Chandra Chaudhurl 

Mr. Shanti Shekhareswar Boy 

„ Proaanna Deb Baikat 

„ A. Baheem, c.i E 

„ H. S. Suhrawardv, M A. (Oxon and Cal ) 
B.SO., B 0 I. (Oxon), Barnster-at-Law. 

Maulvi Sbaik l^him Baksh 

Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 
Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah . . 

Nawabzada Khwaja Muhammad Afzul, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Khan Bahadur A. F, M. Abdur Knhman 
The Hon’ble Kh«u Bahadur Maulvi Azizul Haque 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All 

Maulvi Abul Quasem, v.A., b.l. . .. ^ 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani C^owdhury, b.l 

Maulvi Azizur Bahman 

Maulvi Nur Bahman Khan Eusufji 

Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 

Maulvi Abdul H akim 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Allmiizzaman Chaudhuii. | 

Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan , 

Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 

Mr Hashem All Khan .... 


Nadia (Non-Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan). 

I .fessore South (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jessore North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Khulna (Non -Muhammadan). 

Dacca Bural (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh West (Non -Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Farid pur North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Faridpur South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj North (Non-Muhammadan). 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Cliittagong (Non-Muhammadan). 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan). 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan). 

RajBhahi (Non-Muhammadan). 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur West (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur East (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bogra eum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan). 

Malda (Non-Muhammadan). 

Jalpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan). 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan). 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

Hooglily cum Howrah Municipal (Muhammadao 
Barrackpore Municipal (Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Municipal (Muhammadan). 

Dacca City (Muhammadan). 

Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan). 

^ Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24'Pargana8 Bural (Muhammadan). 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

^ Murshidabad (Muhammadan). 

J Jessore North (Muhammadan). 

Jessore South (Muhammadan). 

I Khulna (Muhammadan). 

I Dacca West Bural (Muhammadan), 
Mymensingh North-WeBt(Muhammadan). 

I Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 

I Mymensingh East (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Faridpur North (Muhammadan). 

I Faridpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj West (Muhammadan), 
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Kaine of MemberB. 


Manlvi Nural Absar CJlioudhiiry . 

Haji Badi Ahmed Choudbury , 

Maulvl Syed Osman JTaidar Chaudhiirv 
Khan Bahadur Muhammad AIkIuI Momhi, v i 1 ; 
Maulvl Muhaimnad Fa/lullah 
Maul VI Mohammed Basiriiddin 
Khan Fiahadur Maiilvi Emaduddin Ahm«Ml 
Maulvl Hassan All ... . j 

Mr A F Kahman 
Kazi Emdadul Uoquc 
MrAltafAli 

Khnn Bahadur Maulvl Muu/zam Ah Khan 
Nawab Musliarruf Hosain, Khan Bahadur 
Mr C (1 Aahwortli 
„ W h Armstrong 
„ A K. F LcxUiart 
„ .) W B Stc\('n 
,, K, H I’crgiisou 
„ L T Maguire 
, E. T McCluskie 

Raja Bhupondra Naravau Siuha Bahadur, of 
Mashl])ur 

Mr Sarat Kumar Boy 
„ Arun Chaiidia Smgha 
Kumar Sahib Shckharoswai Ray 
Mr Syamajirosad Mookerjce, Bar-al-Law 
Rai Sliashanka Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, c I v 
Mr 11 II. Burn .. 

,, W H Thompson .... 

F T. Homan 
,, H Blrkmvre 
„ 0 C Miller .. 

,, G A Mason 
.. (' (J Fooper 

„ (\ Iv. Nicholl . .... 

„ J B Ross 

„ H. B Norton 

»» Sunmdra Nath Law .. .. ,. 

Maharaja Sris Ghandia Nandy, of Kasimbazar. . 

Bai Badridas Oonnka Baliadur, C.l E 

Mr Ananda Mohan Poddar 
,> Babu Mohlni Nath Basil 

ILii Bins ('liandra Hon Bahadur 

tit -(^ol T, C Boyd.l.M.s .. , 


Name of (’onstltuoncy 


Chittagong North (Muhammadan). 

Cliittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippera North (Muhammadan) 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan) 

Noakhah West (Aluhammadan) 

Rajshahi North (xVTuhammadan) 

Rajshahi South (Muhammadan) 

J)in.ajpur (Muhammadan) 

Rangpnr West (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan) 

Bogra (Muhammadan). 

Pabna (Muhammadan) 

Maida cum Jalpaiguii (Muhammadan) 

Prcsidincj ami Burdwan (European) 

Bo 

Do 

Dueoa and Chittagong (European). 

Rajshahi (European). 

Anglo* Indian 
Bo 

BuidMan Landholders 

I’re'.idencv Landholders. 

(Iiittagong Landholdeis. 

Rajshahi Landholders. 

Calcutta UnncTsity. 

Bari a Bniveisity, 

Bengal niamber of Commerce 
I Bo 

1 Do 

Bo. 

Bo 

Indian Jute Mills Association. 

Do 

Indian Tea Association. 

Tudian Mining Kssoiiation. 

Calcutta Trades Association. 

Bengal National Cliambcr ol Commerce. 

Bo 

Bengal Marwari Association. 

Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

I Expert— Bengal Court Fees (Ainendniont) Bill, 
I M'6, 

I Bo — All L H 0 Bepartmeut Bills. 

I Bo. — Bengal Medical (Amendment ) Bill, 1933. 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie 
in practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and soutli- 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Dhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab. Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
of the three Indian States of Bampnr, Tehn- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles. The total population is 49,614,833. 

The Provinces, originally termed the North 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distinct tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Hima- 
layan tract; the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
Including Bundelkhand. The Gangetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, Is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of hunted 
drought The first two of those tracts are infer- 
tile and support a very sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau Is almost equal- 
ly Infertile, though better populated The soil 
of the Gangetic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the densitv of popu- 
lation varies from 542 persons per square mile 
in the west to 555 in the centre and 753 in the 
east, which gives the Provinces as a whole a 
greater population pressure on the soil than 
any other ProMnee in India sa\e Delhi an<l 
Bengal In the south there arc low rocky hills, 
broken spurs of the Vindhyan mountains, 
covered with stuiit-ed trees and jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes of the Himalayas, 
flothed with densf torest, affording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled ma'«s of nilges, ever lilgher and 
higher, until is reaehcsl the line ot the eternal 
snows, but the greater part of tlie provinces 
consists ol IcM*! plain, teeming with highly- 
eiUtivated fields and watired by tliree rivers — 
the Ganges Jumna, an<l Gogra 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hindu, 84 4 percent 
ranking as such whilst Alahomedans number 15 
per cent., the total of all other religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jams, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews. Included among the 
Hindus are the Ar\a Samajists, followers of 
the Arya Samaj sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces. The three main 


pli>sieal types are Dra vidian, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 
Himalayan and sub-Hlmalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Arvans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces. Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya 
Dravidian origm Two languages are spoken 
by the majority of people in the plains, 
Urdu, and Hindi Urdu being more lonimon 
in the urban areas and bceause of its close 
relationship with JVrsian and Araliie on the 
one hand and Hindi on the other, forming the 
hmnta franca of the ITovinee. 

Industries. 

The eliiof industry is agriculture, which 
is the principal source of ll\ elihood of 71 J per 
(ent of the po])ulation and a siibsuliarv source 
ol income to a furtlier 8 2 iier icut Thu 
soils ot the ProMTices fall into three groups, 
tlie valley soils of the Himalayas, the mum 
alluMuni and , the Central Indian alluvnim; the 
duet ihaiattenstic soil or the Central Indian 
alluvnim is the black soil, wuth a lighter variant, 
though here also there are hglit loams and gravel 
The Hiinalavau soils ar<‘ ol local origin and vary 
with flu luiturc ol flu* rock trom wJiuh they have 
been formed whilst the main alluvium soils 
arusand clav and loam, the loam being naturally 
the most produilive The soil generally yields 
excellent crop of nee, millet, maize, linseed, 
cotton, wheat, sugarcane, pulses, and barley, 
rue being giown mostly in low-lying, heavy 
<lnvs 'llie greater part of the Provinces 
IS highlv cultivated the rauitall vanes from 50 
to bO UK lies in the Hills, to 40 mehes m flu* llena- 
1 res and Gorakhjmr Divisions, wlnlst the Agra 
Division iec(‘lves only about 25 to 30 inelios 
annually Drought seriously affected Bundel- 
kliaiid and the 4gia Divisions, In the past. 
Improved drainagt*. and irngation tnciJitn*s 
have ettedecl < oiisiderable improvements In 
tin latt(r arra liovvtv»r shortage ol water in 
tin- canals and the geiieiul lowi ring ot tile water 
table still continue to react against lull ugrieul- 
lural rc'turns Stc ps aie being takem to mcTeasc 
the anioimt of water ])assmg down the eanals 
Commodity prices showed a definite' decline 
tlirouglioiit tlie yc'ar 1931 Though in some 
cast's lilt price's in January of 1{i34 rulc'd higher 
than those ol 1933, by Decc'iidier all commodity 
])ricc's w't're .it a lowi*r level ttiaii at the eorres- 
IKuidiiig date* ot tile previous yt'ar In general 
the h.irvest(‘d croji of 1934 was ]>oorcr than that 
ol 19 M It CMimot be said that- those solely 
deyK'iiclent tm agrlc'ultural ])roduce are in any 
wav bettc r off than in the prc'vious yc'ar. Jiiincl 
Is held mostly on the ryot war i t-cmurc' iii liimdcl- 
kliancl and Kumaon, on zc'inindari tenure in 
\gra and taliiqdari tenure m Oudh The prin- 
cipal landowners in Oudh arc* the* TaluqdarH, 
some of whom own very large estates The area 
held in tuhu|dari tenure amounts to 54 per cent, 
ol the total area in Oudh. 
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Manufactures. 

The provinces are not rich in minerals. Iron 
and copper are found in tim Himalayan dis- 
tricts and there were mines of importance there 
formerly, but owihr to high cost of production 
and inaciesaibility, most of them have been 
closed. Gold is found in minute quantities by 
washing the sands in some of the rivers in 
the hdls Limestone is found in the Himalayas 
and in the Etawah district, and stone is 
largely (piarrled in the Mir/apiir district 
Cotton is ginned and spun throughout the 
Western districts of the provinces as a home 
industry , and weaving by means of handlooras, 
is earned on in most districts ('awnpore is 
the chief (cntrc for (otton spinning and weaving 
mills. According to the census of 1931, 45128 
persons ueie employed on cotton ginning, 
cleaning and pressing and 408,033 on spinning 
and weaving Silk w'eaving used to be confined 
to Benares (where the famous ‘Kinikhab’ 
brocade m mad(0 but lonsKlcrable work is now 
done at Shahjahanpur and Man and some at 
Agra as well Lndiroidery work is done at 
Lucknow, where the noteil ' Chikan ' woik of 
( otton on muslins is pioduced, and in Benares, 
wheie gold and silver work on silk, velvet 
crepe and sarsi'nct obtains Benares uses local 
gold thread for emhroidcry w'ork iiid ‘ Kamkhab’ 
weaving The glass industry is important at 
Firo^ab.id, Bahjoi, iialawali and Nairn (Allaha- 
bad) Moradabad is noted for its laiquered 
brass-work, Benares for brassware-engraving 1 
and repcuisge Enrrukliabad for its calico ' 
prints ami Agra for its carjiets and marble and ' 
alabaster article s , gla/ed pottery is made at 
Chunar and Jvhiirja and clay figures of men i 
and fruits at Lucknow. [ 

Tlie making of brass utensils at Hii/apur, ! 
Farrukliabad and Oel (Distrnt Ivheri) , tlie [ 
carving and inla> work ot Nagma and Sah.i- 
raiipur, the art silk industry ol Hau, the lock 1 
and brass fittings industry of Aligarh, the | 
(opper utensil industry of Almora, the durries i 
ot Agra ami Bareilly, the potterj oi Nizamabad i 
( D' strict A zamgarli) and the ivory work oi Jaick- , 
now also deserv c mention 

Cawnixire is the <lnef Industrial centre It 
has tanneries, soap factories, oil inills, < otton, 
woollen and othei mills 'I'lie woollen null is 
the largest in India. Luikiiow^ possesses an 
important papei-mill Tlnue aie cotton ginning 
and pressing faiUmes at Aligarh, Meerut and 
Bareilly and cotton mills at Agra, Hat liras, 
Lucknow, Benaies and Moradabad Manv 
MUgai mills have been rcccntlv started mainh 
in the Gorakhpur and llohilkband divisions 
Excellent furniture is made at Bareilly mostly 
on cottage lines 

Tlie largest tiado centres are Cawnpore, 
Ahababad, Mir/.apur, Benares, liUekriow, Meerut, 
Ahgarli, Hathras, Muttra, Agra, Farrukliabad, 
Moradabad, Chandausi, Bareilly, Saliaranpur, 
Muznffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Gorakhpur, 
Ghazipui, Pilibhit and Shahjalianpur. 

Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Eeform scheme the Proviooe was 


raised to the status of a Oovemor-in-Councih 
the Governor lieing assisted by two members 
ot the Executive Council In charge of the 
Reserved Subjects and two Ministers from Jan, 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (mcludmg Chief Secretary) 
and 6 Deputy Secretaries including the Director 
of Public Jnstrnction and the Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer who are ex-Offu'io Deputy Secre- 
taries in the Education and Judnial Depart- 
ments resiieetively The Chief Secretary is 
in charge of Appointment, General Admmls- 
tiation. Executive, Politic al, Newspaper and 
Police Departments, the Finance Secretary deals 
mainly with the Finance Department ; the 
i Revenue Secretary is in charge of the Revenue 
■ S( arcity, Er closiastical and P’orcst Departments 
I and also tlie Buildings and Roads branch of the 
I Public Works Department , the Education 
i Seciotary looks to the Education, Industries, 
lAgiKultuie and Excise Departments, the 
I S G Secretai > to the local Self-Government, 

I Municipal, MeUn al and Ihiblic Health Depart- 
! incuts ami the Judicial Secietary is in charge 
I of tlie .Tudioial and Legislative Departments 
' The seventh Secretary lielongs to the Public 
1 Works Department (Irrigation Branch) and is 
aKo Chnf Liigmeer for the Iriigation Branch 
' of the P W D Government spends the (old 
jwiathir, October to April, in Lucknow and 
Allahabad, mostly in Lucknow, though the 
Seiretaiiat remains throughout the year at 
huckiiow Ihe Governor and the Secretaries 
s|Hnd the hot weather in Naini Tal, hut during 
the monsoon the Governor touis the plains, 
as he does also in the cold v\ eat her The 
Board of Revenue is the liighest court of 
appeal in revenue and rent cases, lieing the chief 
lovenno authority in the province iheie are 
fortv-eight Britisn districts, thirty-six in Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
miles and average population a irillion. 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Otllccr, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
I Kuinaon. The districts are grouped together 
I in divisions. Lach division is under a Coinmis- 
, sioner, e\< ept the Kuiiianu division, the charge 
i>f which IS lield bv the Deputy t omniissioner, 
Nairn Tal, in adiiition to his dutaes Thetc are 
I ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
10,600 square miles «nd an average population of 
marly 5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
into tahrdi, with an average area of 500 square 
miles and an average population of 236,000. Each 
lahtd is in charge of a Tahttldar. who is res. 
ponsiblc for the collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. TahtU* are divided 
into parganat which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the Tahstldnrg are naib tafmldarg 
and kanungos. Ordjn,iriIy there are three 
kanungos and one na%b tahsildar to a tah^d 
The Kanungos supervise the work of the 
patwanSt or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
tahsitSf as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates. who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
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and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Ser^ice (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates). The Commlssioneri 
of the Aohilkhand Division is Political Agent for| 
the Indian States of Hampur and Tehri-Glarhwat 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Political 
Agent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administi'red by the High Court ol 
Judicature at Allahab.id in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow which are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases The 
former consistH of a Chief Justice and eight 
permanent and tliree ttMuporarv puHiu* judges 
five of whom Including the Chief Ju'itiec are 
Indians, and the latter consihts ol a Chief 
Judge and four judges four of whom 
Indians There are thiity-iwo 


selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administration The district hoards obtain 
41% ot their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of Income Is the local 
rate levied from the landowners Some of the 
tioards have recently imposed a tax on olroum- 
stance and property Ilio cliJcl source of 
rauniclpal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll which is an octroi In modified form. Local 
opinion Is strongly in favour of indlnict as opposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works Department 
The Buildings and Boads hransb is ad- 
ministered by a Civilian Secretary and the 
principal administrative officer is a Chief 
lOngineir. The Procince is divided into circles 
and divisions Each circle is in charge of a 
Depiitj Chief Engineer or a Superintending 
I Engineer, and eacli division is in ciiarge of an 
I Executh e Engineer Ail metalled roads maln- 


are Indians There are thiity-iwo posts] 

construction 

Oudli) of district and M*ssions judges ot "hieh ^ buildings costing 
nine are held by liulians not belonging to tlio 20,000 are in charge of the Buildings and Beads 
Indian Cuil SerMoc as tlu'\ have iKsni lifted 
the provincial service and the bar They have' 
both original and appellate juiisdiction in civil 
and criminal oases and oi caslonal api)ellttte 
jurisdiction in leiit oasps District Otficers and 
their assistants including tahsildars, jneside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as collectors 
and assistant colkciois, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the work 
Komaun has been brougiit under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from Ist April 1026 
The deputy and assistant comniissioiiers exercise i 
inferior civil powers in th’s division which has] 


Tli< Inigation hraiKh ii- administered b\ 
a KS*ircta!V and to? the pn s< nt. two Joint 
Secrctailcs, all ot whom arc also Cliicf Engineers 
The thir<l Chui Ihigmi'erishi]) is a temporury 
post to further tlu* organisatuni of clev cloinmuit 
schemes The province is divided into circles 
and divisions 

2 The Tingation branch adTiuiiistcrs tlu' 
v'tiri<»ns iirigation works, the (hinges Canal 
ll>dro-el(‘t ti i< Grid the luhe-wiOl schtims and 
otluT dcvclopinent works, such as tin* J)aurala 
.Sugarc'aiie tr.imvvay The* hydro-c^lectric works, 


no separate civil courts In the rest ol the|,„,„..„^.,|, ,,;.velupment selieiues are in 
provinces there arc suhordlnate juases, judRcs , I, ar,,,. „f the thi,l JiitRiiieer (IMcIoimieiit), 
Ofsmall cause courtsandmunsilswho dispose of sar.la Canal aii.l the Huiidelkl, and Canale 
• ‘.‘5?®,.“"“.'’" ‘•'■“W "1 the Chlel Kusineer (ISast), and the 

tile Eastern Juniim and the Aitra 
are in that ot tin* Chief Engineer 


original suits without pecuniary limit and 
munsif can hear cases ordinarily of a value 
exceeding Rs 2,000, and If specially cmiK)weredj ' 
up to Rs 6,000 In Oudh the ordinary jurisdie*| 

tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu-( . * . * *- * * n i * is 

log not more than Es 20,000 and the ordinary » V""* .rriwitmn into most ot tlie districts 

jurisdiction of s munsU to suits of Its. 2,noor' 


value, provided that in special cases the limit 


J 'I’lie Sarda (’anal a W'ork of 
first magiutinie -was opened in lfi2H 
' ig irrigation in' 

ot Ouflli 
4 The 


the 

tor 


(Ganges Canal Hydro-* led n< Grid 


of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto-i‘'’tPI’^*‘“' pow'er at tlaap ratf's lor doinesth, 
getner in the case of a subordinate judge and agrn iillur.il jmrposp*, to tin 

that of the munsif raised up to Rs. 5,000. 

Appea is from munsif always lie to the district 
judge while tho.se from the subordinate judges 
go to the Higli Court or the Chief Court cxcei»tj 
In cases of a value of Rs. 6,000 or less which arej 
heard by the district judge. Small cause court] 
judges try suits to the value of Ks. 500 There 
ate also honorary munsifs limited to Rs 200 1 
salts, and village munsifs wliosc jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs. 20. 


Local Self*Government. 

The mam units of loi al « If-governmcnt nre tlie 
district and inuni<ipal boards which, witJi tiK 
exception of tiiree muniiipal boards, liave non- 
Officlal Chairmen. Most of the municipal hoards] 
having an annual income of Rs 50,000 or over 
have executive officers to whom certain ad mm Is- 
trative powers are reserved I'ho administrative 
functions of the munleipal and district boards! 
are performed by the Cliainnan and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the lioards them-' 


di-itrwts in the vvt'st ot tlie pioviiiK's it Jms 
just completed its seioiid stage ot develo])- 
laeiit, tin* total outlay up-to-date la'ing 

Its 3 70 lakljs At pn«<*nt it l»as a generating 
capadfv ot y.Ooo Kilowalls, hut w’hen fully 
d«‘v<*Iuped its total out tmt will be 2H,000 kilo- 
watts B« Md*>s supplying stune H8 towns, w'lth 
popiilat Kills <jl r> 000 or over with cheap powvr tor 
light, fans and minor inilustnes. it provides 
energy lor irrigation pumping from livers and 
low levi'l canals as well as tnmi tube and ojn*ii 
W ills Out ot tin* uUlmate output of 2H,000 
kilow’atts, IJOOO kllowarts have been reserved 
fi>r oiM‘r,itmg I. ')()() state tu?)e-W(lls winch are 
being Slink in the districts oiMoradaliad, ilijnor 
Miujitl.il nagar, Meerut, Bnlaiidshahr and Bu- 
dauii ;J00 wells havT already ht'en Completed, 
another 400 will be ready by March 1956 and 
the rcmaind(‘r by the end ot 1937. The total 
cost of the til be -well scheme will be approximate- 
ly Rs 75 lakhs, giving an ultimate return of 
10 iw r cent limli W(*ll communds an area of 
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approxlmatciy li Hqiian* miloH, with a (liHi'liargi 
of 33,(M)0 >?allojiR por hour, ami i» Intondocl to 
irrlKato on the uvorfigc' 150 acrca of siictarfam* 
and 250 arms of wlu'nb Hiiiiiially Watrr 
sold on a \ohinirlTic hash lo individual (ulUva- 
toTs thus greatly rollS(*^^ in^ water by thr 
proNpntion ol viasti' 

5 Another drvidopmrnf iii h.ind is th« 
roiistriKi.ion of tin* D.iiirala «-uftannnr tr.iniMav 
tor tapping an air.i (d 14 000 acres ol canal 
nrigatcMl sngarcunc in tlir Vfccrul district 
Sixteen mile-- of this an* already wording and 
«i tiirtlu r tvi Ivc will be* re'udv bv .Inne inr» 
When fliiishco this tramway will be in a position 
to carry 105,000 tons ol cane tiom rf'niotc 
areas to the rnll-ht ad on the* Noith-Wcstim 
hailwax at 1 jac p<*i inannd {xn mile 

Police 

The Vohcc Forfc is adniiiiistcieil by an 
Jnsiiector-tlencral, with three Jtrjnities and two 
Assistants, lorty-sK Supei intend cuts, fortv-four 
Assistant Superintendents and siKtv-three 
Deputy Superintendents ini hiding three tnn- 
porary ollieers There is a Police 'i'raining 
School at Moradabad iindei a Sii]>eriiitendent 
ol Police .IS }’nncip.il Tliere is a (' 1 I) form- 
ing a separate department, under a J)cpnt\ 
Jnfiiiectoi -General with three \ssist.uifs The 
armed police of the three polic e r.inges ha\e 
rccTiitlv been rearmed with the 410 musket, the 
470 musket and the Abirtini Henri rlflo ha\mg 
torineii theirlnte armament 'I'lie .administration 
of the Jail Dcpaitnient Is in eliaige ol an 
Inspector-General of Prison'*, wdio is a memlier 
ot the Jndiaii Medical Sei \i<‘e 

Education. 

Education is malntalnod m part by the State 
and partly by means ol grants-m-ald. There 
are five universities, the four residential unhei- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Henares (Hindu) and the atliliating Univer- 
sity of Agra The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges situated outside the United Pro- 
vinces, of the eight college';, formerly 
associated with Allahabad University on Its 
extertial side, wj., the Agra and St. John’s 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D.A.V. and 
Sanatan Dh<irma Colleges at Cawnporc', the Meerut 
Collc'gc. Meerut, tiie Bareilly College, Bare.lly 
and St Andrc'W’s College, Gorakhpur There 
arc Intermediate Colleges W'hich prepare 
boys for the high school and iiitermccliato 
examinations conducted by the Board of High 
Sc'hooi and Intermediate Educition, which 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
cation. The Isabella Tlioburn College at 
Lucknow and the Crosthwaitc Girls’ College 
at Allahabad impart university oducatlon to 
Indian girls and the Theosophies! National Girls’ 
School and Women's College at Benares, the 
Muslim Girls* Ijitenncdialo College at Aligarh 
Malula Vid>alaya Intermediate College at Luck- 
now teach up to the liiteniiediaU' stage Jn 
addition to these there are A V High 
.Sc.hools, English Middle and vernnelinr Lowei 
Middle schools and pi imary schools thnmghoiit 
the province tor the ediieatlou of Indian Girls; 
they are contixilled by Chief Inspei tress of Girls, 
Schools under Instructions from the Education 
J>epnrtment The St. Gt'orge’s Intermediate 


College, Mussoorio, the Philandor-Sraith College, 
Nainl Tal, the St Joseph’s College, Nainl Tal, 
and the Martinierc College, Lucknow, are the 
well-known institutions lor European and Anglo- 
Indian ehildren in tlie province which teach 
iipto the interniediate stage Besides these, 
there are manyexcelh'nt educational institutions 
toi Kuiopean bfiys and girls botli in the hills and 
plains which aie attended tiy students from all 
over India Government maintain Training 
Colleges for teachers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
and Agra, .ind a trainiii'i di partnit nt is .attaehed 
to Christian fnti rmi'di.iti College, Lmkiiow 
ThiT* riie tiiiiTimg di p.irt meiits att.idicd to 
the Aliirarh Muslim Unhersitv .ind the Be- 
nares llimlii Cnivcrsits There is a Go\- 
orntnent Engineering College at Roorkee (Thoma- 
son Colh ge), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnpore , there is also a non- 
Government Agricultural Institute at Nalni, 
Allahabad. Education in law is given at the 
foui residenti.il univer«;ities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Uayanand 
Anglo-Vcdic and Sanntan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpoie and ai the BareilK College Instruc- 
tion in (omnieiee lor the B Com degree of the 
Agra rnj\eisit\ is gi\< ri In the Sanatan Dharma 
and the I) A Y Colleges at Cawnpore and in the 
St .John’s (’ollege at Agra , a commerce depart- 
ment tor B Com degree is also attached to 
Allahabad .'iiid Jaii'know I’ni\ersities The 
King George’s Akda.i] (’ollege, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Jan know rniveisit\, prepares 
eamlidates foi the M B B S degiee of the Luck- 
now UruM.rsit'i B* sides tins then' are two 
medical schools aj Vgra loi males and females; 
and also a College of Ayurveda and 'fibbiya 
is attached to the Benan*^ Hindu and the 
Aligarh Muslim Thiivcrsities rcsTiectlvely 
Public S( bools lor secoiidarv and pnmarv verna- 
enlar education are almost entiri>l\ maintaliiGd 
or aided by district and munii ipai boards and 
\eriia(ular education is almost entirely in their 
hands 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
who is assisted by a lady Superiatendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
ot the Dulfenii tund affairs A post ol Personal 
Assistant to the 1 G CimI Hospitals has also 
ln-en created irom December 8, Ih.U to relievo 
fin* T < 1 . oi the rout hie duties m eonnexion 
with the control of his ollue A Civil Surgeon 
is in charge and is responsible for the 
medical work of eiich district and in 
a few 01 the larger stations he has an 
assistant. In two stations (Rauikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in military emplov 
hold collateral civil charge. There *aie l(i2 
Provincial Medical service officers lu charge 
of important MolTnsil dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical servici' officers, 
i^dy doctors and women .aub-assKant 
surgeons visit paf(lana$hin women in their 
ovnn homes and much good work is doue in 
this manner 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa* 
tients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George's Hospital and the Balrampux 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
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Hospital, Ca\vnpore, Kin« Edward VIJ Hospi- 
tal, Benares, the Civii Hospital at Allahabad 
(for Europeans, AnRio-Tndlans and Indians livlnji 
in European style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorie 'I'he Kamsay Hospit-%1 for 
Europeans at Nauii Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Duflerin Hos- 
pitals. King Heorge's Medical College, Lucknow, 
18 one of the best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is th<‘ 
first in the Province. 'I'hc Queen Marv’ss Hos- 
pital for vomen and children, completed in l‘M2, 
18 also attaelnni to the King Gi orge's Mwlical 
College and pro\ides (^linual niatecial tor the 
instruetion of students in imdwifcrv and 
gvnaeiolog\ There are also male and 
female medical schools at Agra As tlie X-lia^ 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed 
it is proposed to institute clashes of instruction 
m X-rav diagnosis and thorapv ot the King 
George’s Medical Collegf , Lucknow, where e\er\ 
faciljtvfor such work would bo forthcoming 
The seheim* is, liowcver, held up ow'ing to lack 
o£ funds There arc sanatoria lor British soldiers 


in the hills The King Edward VII Sanatorium 
at Bhowall in the disti let of Nairn Tal is an uji-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives. 
An anti-tuben nlosis hospital nt Lucknow is in 
tin* eoiiise of eonstmetion and will soon providr' 
a long telt want ot tiu* preoilme It is also 
proiioM'd to close dow'n the live e^nties tor the 
tie.Uiiient of tuberiular patients at present 
wruking at vVgr.i Allahabad Ihmares Cawmn- 
]X)re and Lucknow and to stait a bettrr rlass 
tuber* ul.ir diiiu at AiUhalrad, toTn|)lete with 
V-Kaj as .in e\ix‘iiment A tubenul.ir sana- 
toiiuiu at Sarnatli near Benares, is doing good 
work IThere aie mental hosjritals tor Indian 
noii-cnmiiiai iimatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
for criminal lunatics at Benares Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have Ihm'd made at most of tlie head- 
quart* is hospitals 'I’he Ma* li.iren Ja ]»* i Hos- 
pital, Didira Dun, brimati Bliagwaii J)«i L* per 
Home (’awn|H>n . Mission Ja'p* r H*»spUul, 
Alnroia and tli*' Liqx'r H*»spital nt Naini (Alla- 
iiaha*l) proMd*' s|x'(i.il fmilitK's l*)r the tu'.it- 
111 * nt *)1 lepios\ and are *l(iiiig go*Ml work 


THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

Ab evplaiued in the chapters on the new (oiistitution of India, under the Iteforrns Act of 1919, 
the hn iiu.ial position ol the I'rovinees underwent a remarkable ( hang** 'J'he Provinees arc, for all 
practieal purposes, ttnanclalh independent of the G*-»\ernun>nt ot India The contribution payable 
by tlie Local Go> eminent Inis been remitted entirely by the Government of India witli 
effect from the year iyJs-29 As the fluariees of tlie Proimees tliiis heroine of grt*ater 
iraoortaiice, the position is set out m some detail In the following pages — 


LsnMVim RfcVENUK FOR 1934-35 


Principal Kradi of Uevenue. 


Jls 

Taxes on Salt 3,000 

Taxes on Income . . . 

Land Reveuwe . . . .5, 85, 52, 078 

Excise .. , 1,2004,300 

Stamps .. .. 1,71,80,000 

Koreste 43,3uooO 

Begiatration ,, .. . 13,02,400 

Sc led uled Taxes . . .. . ... 


'lotal .. 9,43,31,778 


Hallways, 

Sub idiaed Companies .. 1,00,000 


Irrigation 

Works for which capital accounts are kept— - 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. 1,23,02,315 

(2) Unproductive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. — 02,700 

Total, net receipts .. 1,22,39,015 

Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept .. .. 13,000 


1 DeOt Servic<s^. 

i Rs 


Interest 

14,05,500 

Total 

14.05,500 

Civil AUministraiton, 


Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

E lucation 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Vliscellaneous Departments 

13.14.000 

4.38.200 
2,47,500 

11.40.000 
2,95,000 
1,72,085 
5,60,100 

1.71.200 
70,558 

Total 

44 18,643 

Buildings, Roads and Miscella- 
neous Bublie Improvements — 

Civil Works — (rt) ordinary .• 

(t) Transh'r from Central Road 
Developineut Account •« 

3,44,700 

5,10.184 

8,54,884 


Total Irrigitioo .. 1,22,52,01.5 
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Miscellaneous. 

ll^ 

Transfers fiorn Famine Belief 
Fund 

34.785 

Beceipts in aid ot sui>erannuation . 

2,02,000 

Stationerj' and Printing . . . . 

6,49,480 

Miscellaneous 

7,49,600 


Total 

16,35,706 

Extraordinary receipts , . 
Miscellaneous adliistments between 
the Central and Provincial 
Governments .. ,, 

.... 


Total Bevenue .. 11,49,99,085 

Debt, deposits and advances * — 

Bs 

(a) 

Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund 

50,000 

(0) 

Famine Belief Funds 

1,65,000 

ic) 

Loans and advances by 
Provincial Governments 

36,82,000 

(d) 

AdvaiiceH from Provincial 
Loans Funds 

52,54,000 

ie) 

Appropriation for reduc- 
tion or a\oidance of 
Debt-Sinking Fund 

14,00,000 

(/) 

Transfei fiom Fumme Belief 
Fund lor lepaMnent. ot 
ailv.inns fiom tlie Pio- 
\ 111 cial Loans Fund 

1,50,000 

(V) 

Subventions from Central 
Bead Dove 1 o p in e ii t 
Account 

6,00,000 

(h) 

8iib\entions fioin the Im- 
peiiul ( 'oiinril Agrii ultural 
iL'si art li and Indian Cen- 
tral Cotton (’oinmittee 

1,13,211 


'J otal 

1,14,14 211 


Total receipts . 1 

2 04,13,296 


Oiiening Balance . . 

—00,38,703 


Grand Total .. 1 

2,03,74.503 


Estimated Expenditurk for 1934*35 
Ihreci demands on the Revenues. 
Taxes on Income 


Land Revenue 

75,03,776 

Excise 

11,87,204 

Stamps 

3,13,356 

Forests 

27,76,484 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 
revenue 

16,300 

Registration 

4,50,980 


Railway Revenue Account. 

Bs 

State B^lways — Inteiest on debt 8,214 

Subsidised companies 

Total .. 8,214 



Irrigation Revenue Account, 

Works for which capital accounts 
are kept — 

rnterest on Irrigation Works . . 1,09,48,1 48 
Other revenue Irrigation expen- 
; diture financed from ordinary 
I revenues .. —74,000 

' Total .. 1,08,74,148 

I 

Irrigation Capital Account 
{charged to revenue). 

Construction ol Irrigation Works — 

, A,.— Financed from ordinary revenues 2,35,000 

DtU Semces, 

Interest on ordinary debt . , , , 28 02 ">59 

Sinking Fund uuoooo 

Payment to the Provincial loans 
fund •• •• •• •• *•.. 

Total .. 42,02,550 

Civil Administration, 

General Ad mlnhtration .. .. 1,31,28.947 

Administration of Justice . . . . 71 ,vS3,271 

Jails and Convicts’ Settlements .. 32 08,892 

Police 1,02,79,898 

Scientific Departments .. 24,803 

Education 1,99,39,904 

Medical 33,28,702 

Public Health 19,84,785 

Agriculture 29,05 730 

Industries .. .. .. 10,08,500 

Miscellaneous Departments . . 9 1,320 

Exchange 


Total 


1,22,54,100 


Total . . 0,92,00,818 
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Bwldxngs, Hoads and M tscellaneom I 

Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

Bs 

Hutfiie Improvements, 
Oivl! Works— (rt) Provincial ex- 

1 

Rs 1 

1 

(a) Famine Relief Fimd 
(h) Civil Contingencies Fund . . 


penditure 

49.82 0:W j 

(c) Loana and Advances by 


(6 ) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 


Lueat Governments 

1 8,88,000 

lopment Account 

"> 10,184 

1 (d) Sinking Fund Investment 


Total 

r>4 0> * 

1 Account 

1 4,00,060 

MtsoeHaneous, 

Famine Belief and Insurance — 

Rs 

(r) Go\ernmcnt Press Deorecla- 
1 tion Fund 

(/) Rei>avment of Advances 
from ITovinclal IxiarxS 

20,000 

A — Famine Belief 

7.7h:. 

Fund 

1 9,1 9,8r>7 

B— Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 


CO-B. Pavment of Commuted 
Value of Peiisions 

IT) .19,780 

Siineran aunt ion Allowances and 
IVnsionR .. 

(>8,(>’i 22() 

♦<0 Civil Works 

0 )-A. Other Ihrovinclal Works 


Stitlon*‘ry and ITintinK 

li,90,0‘G 

not charged to revenue. 

. . . 

Mlieellaneor s 

.8 10.071 

01. Pa 3 inent^ to Retrenched 


Extraordlnarv Charges .. 

70,000 

]Vr.soi)nel 

0,000 

A oUl 

8<L49 170 

Tiansfer fiom Famine Rolu f Fund 


Expenditure In Engfand — 

' * 

tor lepavmcnt of adv’am ea fiom 
the ProMiKial Local Fund 

1 5(),0<Kt 

Secretary of State 

2 32 400 

.Hubvuitioim from Central Road 


HIjfh Commissioner . . 

39 (>9 720 

Devt lopment Aicoiint 

:> 10,184 


Irngalion and other capital erpcnditure 
not charged to revenue, 

(a) ConstTiiction of imitation ^ 

works }. 21 0*. m 

ie) H>drO'el('ctn( sfliomf ..j 
(rf) Outlav on Iniproveineiit of 

public health 

(e) Outlay on A^rlcnltural im- 

provcnnnt . 

(f>) Forestoutlay 

Total 210 {.>00 


rainin* ll<‘li( t >'unil Tr.ni'^frr to 
It \( mu* . . .‘{t,7rt'> 

('linrtits njT.imst m.inis from the 
liopril.il ('ouooll II mi Ajjrii'ulf nrr 
lUsoari h Intiiiin (Viilial ('otion 
roiinnitloe , 1,1 4, HU 


Total .. (>7,09.48:1 


Total DiRbursements .. 12 4 5 "•7,200 
Clomne Balance .. — >‘»,.H2,()07 

Grand Tot .il .. l2,0S,7l,r)0.‘{ 


Administration. 


Oofcr/mr —Mis FAirllrnry Sir lliirrv Graliam 

llaijz, M \ , K ( V I , ( I F I Cs 

Vneate Secretary, Ma|urJ) A Brett, M o 

Aide^-<ie-<*amp -('apt M \ K. Manimll.’Ui 
and fJ. K. Whitthoiwe, l i' 

J'AK’I TI?j. Coi \( IL 

The Hori’ble Mr J M Clay, c s.r,, tie, o ti r , 
l(* H. 

Tile Hon’ble Kunwar Sh Mabaraj Slntili, Kt . 

W A f» T r 


MiNisTni‘>5 

The llon’bli Vuw.ib Sii Miiliaminnd "V iHiif, 
K1 , JUr at -Law 

The Hoii’ble Sir .Liw.il.i 0. Srna^ita^a, M He , 
A M H.T 

I SK<'l{^TVKrAT 

I tVifef Secretary to (lorernment. Vacant 
FimuKc Secniaiy, .! !> Sat he, J (' s 
Iteieuue and /‘ )V J> (It <{•/?) Secrefanj to 
' (Imernmnd A A Wau^hv I oh 
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Local Self-Government and Publtc Health Secre- 
tary y V Mason, i r s 

JudtcuU Secretary, L S. Whlto, ICS 

Jndugtnee ami Education Secretary y P M 
Khaiegat, l.c s 

Secretary to Government, Irrv/ation Branch, 
P AndoTson c t k , i e (Offg ) 


Mtsc)kll\neou8 Appointments 
Opium Aqeniy Ghazipur, (J 8 \ Pat(‘raon 
Chief Voneerxaior oj Foreht^i, h' (’aiming, 1 1« s 
Ihrector of Public Inatnution, 11 R. Harrop, M a. 
(Oxoii ) 

Inepector-General of Police, 8 T HoUins, c I e 

Inepector-General of Civil Honpitalu, Col A H 
Proctor, DSO,VHS,MD, MS, frcsf 

Director of Public Health Kishori Lai Chaudhrl, 
o B E , M.B B s (Punjab), p p u (Lond ), Rai 
Bahadur. 


Commushioner of Eaciscl. and Inxpector-General 
of Registration, R T Shivdasani, tes 

Inspector-General of Pimn'i, Major H M Sala- 
niat Ullah, M 0 , M B , li T M M K (’ p i . l< u K 
p s , I M s 

Director of Agriculture, R Q Allan, m a 

Lieutbnant-CIoterbors of thb Nohth- 
WS 8 TBEN PB 07 IBCB 8 . 


Sir C T Metcalfe, Bart., G c b 

The Right Hon the (Joxernor-deneral IS'ls 
in the TS[orth-West<*rn ProxiiKH's (bird 
Aiu kland) 

T C Robertson .. . .. 1840 


the Right Hon tlu* Oovernor-Oenoral 
in the North- West-iTii Proviiuvs (Ixird 
Ell(mborough) 

d R (Cleric, K c b 


3 ftmes Thomson Died at Bareilly 
I . W Begble, In charge . 
i R Colvin Died at Agra 
( . A Rende, In charge 

^ )loi)el H. Eraser, c.B , Chief Commis 
sioner, N,-W. Provlnci'H. 

t le Right Hoii’ble the Governor-deneral 
I wiminiatcrlug the N.-W. Provinces 
(Viseount Canning). 

I ^'1 Edmonstone 


1842 


184:t 

1843 

1853 

1853 

18.57 

18.57 

1858 

1850 


11 Money, 7w 1861 

The Hon Edmund Drummond J86.3 

Sir William Muir, K (’ « l 1 868 

Sir John Btrathey, K C s l 1874 

Sir George Couikt, Bart , r b 1876 


Libvtbnani-Governobs of the North- 
western Provinces and Chief Commis- 


sioners OP OUDB. 

Sir Geoigo CoiijM'r. Bart c b , K (’ s I 1 877 

Sir Alfred Comyns J^yall, k c n 1 882 

Sir Am kland CoKiu, K c m g , C i fc 1 887 

Sir Clias H T Crosthwaite, K (' s I 1892 

Alan (''adell (Officiating) . 1895 

Sir Antony? MacDonnell, K c 1 (a) . 1895 

Sir J J D LaToiuhe, k C s r . 1 901 


(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MaeDonnell 

Libutenant-Oovernorb of the United 
Provinces of Aora and Ovdh. 


sir J J D La Touche K r s I . . 1 902 

SirJ P Hevi'tt , K C I , C T.E, . 19i')7 

LAS Porter, csi (Officuttiug) . 1912 

Sir J. S Mestoii, K C s i . . . 1912 

Sir H.ireourt Butl»T, k c s t , i' I r. 1 918 

Qovbrnoesof the United Provinces. 

Sir Hnnourt Hutltu, K (’ s i , e t K . . 1 920 

Sir William Mams, k e i e . 1 921 

Sir Samuel Perry O’ Donnell, KCIF, 

C'sT (Officiating) 1920 


Mr AleKunder Rnddlman, KCs'f, 0 t E, 1928 
Died at Nuini Tal 

Capt Nawab Mubamuiail Ahmail Saul 1928 
Khaii of Cbhaturi, c I.E , M B E , 
In-charge 

Sir Malcolm Halley, 0 c < I , « (M K 1 928 

Sir George Bancroft, K c 8 l . 1939 

Sir Maloom HaiU‘y. o c s I , u (' i E. . 1 931 

(’uptalii Nawab Sir MiihammmI Ahmad 19j.‘l 
Said Khan of Clihaturl, K (’ SJ., K <M f 
MB.E , lld. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, g c s i , g (’ i k 1 933 

Sir Harry Graham Haig, K t’ s i , iM ^ , 1 934 
afternoon Dt'^e 6 
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UNITED PROVINCES LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

PRE8II>ENT. 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., M.A., li.b. 

Deputy President . 

Nawabzada Miihd. Liaqiiat AUKhan, m a (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, 
Elected Members. 


Bodv, Association or Constituency 
represented. 


Name. 


Allahabad, Jaunjmr and Mirzapur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

Agra Citv (non-Muhammadan Uihan) 

Cawnpore City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Allahabad City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 


Lucknow (Mtv (non-Muhararnadan Turban) 
Benares City (non-Muhammadan Urban) 
BareiUj Citj (non-Muhammadan Uiban) 
Meerut-cM7« -Aligarh (non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Moradabad-cwm-Shahjahanpur (iion-Muhaiu- 
madan Urban) 

Dehra Dun District (non-Muhainmadan Rural) 
Saharanour Distrn t (non-Miihamnudan Rural) 
Muzaffarnagar (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Meerut District (North) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Meerut District (South) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Bulandshahr Distrut (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Biilaiidshahr Distr.ct (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural ) 

Aligarh District (East) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Aligarh I)istrlct(W est) (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Muttra District (non-Muhammadan Pvural) 

Agra District (non-Muhamraadan Rural) 
Mainpori District (non Muiiammadan Rural) 
Etah District (non -Muhammad an Rural) 
Bareilly District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Bijnor District (non-Muhainmadan Riirai) 
Budaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Moradabad Dj8trict(non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Shahjahanpur District (non-Muhamraadan 
Rural) 

iMlIbhit Distric t (non -Muiiammadan Rural) 
Jhansi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jalaun District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
Hamirpui District (non-Muhamraadan Rural) . 
Banda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 


The Hon Nanah Sn Muhammad Yusuf, Et Bar.- 
at-Law, Minister of Local Self-Covernmeut. 

Tlu Hon'hle Sir JN\alu P Srivastava,Mmister of 
Education 
Mr Perina. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Awadh Beliari Lai. 

R 11 Baliadnr Bahii Katnta Prasad Kakkar. 
Ji \ , LL 11 

Cliaiidhri Ram DayaU 
Chaudhf I Jagarnath 

The ITcm'ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt., m.a,, ll b 
Cliaudhri Baldc\a 

R.ii Saiiih Saliu Jwala Saran Kothlwala. 

Mr Tappu Ram 

Pandit Moti Lai Bhargava 

Raja Baliadur Kushalpal Singh, M. 

C’haudhn Ram Chandra 

Cliaudhri (Jhasita 

Rai Bahadur Chaudhn Raghuraj Singh 
Cliaudhri Aijuna Singh. 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Fratap Bhan Singh 

Rao Sahib Thakiu Shiva Diijun Singh 
Rai Bahadur Kunwar (iirwar Singh 
Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhyay«i, M a , ll b. 
CRiudliri Dhir>a Singh, m B E 
Rao Krishna Pal Singh 
R.ii Bahadur Kunwar Dhakan I/al 
Tlnikur Balwant Singh Gahlot. 

Kai Bahadur Brij Lai Badhwar, M n k 
R ao Bahadur Kunwar Sardar Singh. 

Rai Bahadur Baba Manmohan Sabai. 

Babu Ram Baliadur Saksena 
Lala Shyam Lai. 

Rai Sahib Babu Kamta Nath Saksona, B A., LL B. 
Kunwar Jaghhan Singh, B.A., ll.b. 

Thakur Kesha va Chandra Singh, M.sc., ll.b. 
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Body, Aasociatlon or Constituency 
n^m^sented. 


Name. 


’arnikhabad Bistru t (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Itawah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
awnporc Diatrnt (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
tchimr Distrii t (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
hahad District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
ires District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
apur Distrii t (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 
ni)ur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . 

'piir District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

' a District (non-Muhainmadan Rural) 
nkhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
uial) 

rakhpur District (East) (non-^ruhammadaii 
iiial) 

.ti District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
/ainRarh Distii(t(non-Arnhammadan Rural) 
in Tal District (nou-Muhammadan Ruiai) 
ora Distric t ' «on-Muhammadan Rural) 
iwal District ^ non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Mr Brijiiandan Lai, Bar -at-Law 
Rao NarsinRh Rao 
R .11 Sahib Ram Adhin 
Mr Bhondii Ram. 

Maharao Raja Bahadur Ram Smgli Rao Bahadur 

Chaudhri Bharos 

Pandit Shn Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sii Krishna Diitt Dube 
Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeia Eo> 

Mi Dalian 

Jtaj Sahib Rai Ptajcslniari Pra.*ad, M A , LL n 
Babu Adya Prasad, B A , ll B 

Raja Shi\a Pati Singh 

Th.ikur Ciiiraj Singh, B \ , LL B 

Pandit Prem Ballabh Belwal 

riiakiir Jang Bahadur Singh Bisht, B A , LL B 

S iidar Bahadur Thakur Nara>an Singh Ncgi 


w know Distric t( non-Muhammadan Rural) 
uao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

('>'* Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
pur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
idol District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Mien District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

^ah.id District (non-Muhammadan Itural) 
onda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
iliraich l)istiict(nc)ii-Muluimmadan Uural) , 
ultanpur District (non-Muliammadan Rural) 
'artabgarh District (non-Muhammadan Riiuil) 
iara Baiiki District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ulahabad-ci/jn-Benares (Muliaminadan Urban). 
^ucknow-cic7»-Cawnpore (Muhammadan I rbaii) 
tgra and Mcerut-cwm-Aligarh (Muhammadan 
Urban). 

arcilly and Shahjahanpur-cwwi-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadap Urban), 

kehra Dim Distiict (Aluhammadan Rural ) 
Bharanimr District (Munammadan Rural) 
|eerut District (Aruhammadan Rural) . . 

|i|*affarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) 

or Distiict (Muhammadan Rural) . 
ridshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) . 
|aih, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhainma- 
•^n Rural). 

‘pun, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
Jiuhummadan Rural) 

Sr??’ Cawnporc and Fatehpur Districts 
IJuhammadan Rural). 

81 Division (Muhammadan Rural) .. , 


I^l^dlt Brahma Dutt Bhaiya Saiiib. 

Rai Bahadur Tliakur ITanimuu Singh. 

Rai Bahadur I.. 1 I Sheo Prat.ip bingh. 

Ivunwir I)i\\akar Frakash Singh 

Tliakur Almieshwar Bakh^h Singh, B A , LL B 

Thakni .Tcindra Bihaclur Singh 

Raja Jagdnnbika Pratap Nara> an Singh 

Raja Ambiki'shwar Pratap Singh 

Raja Btrcndi i Bikrain Singh, 

Rai Bahadur Kiinwar Surendra Pratap Sahi. 

Mr C A' Chintamarii 
Rai Rajcsliuar Bali, 0 B E , B A 
Mr Zahiir Ahmad, Bar -at-Law 
Svtnl All Zaheer, Bar -at-Law. 

Muhammad Kaslucl Udeim 

Saeci yustif Ah, b \., i l.b 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Maqsud All Khan. 
Khan Bahadur Sliah Nazar Husain. 

Cajitain Naviab Aruhammacl Jamshed All Khan, 
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Body, Association or Constituency 
represented. 
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I 

I 
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The Punjab. 


The Pan]ab or land of the five rivers, is so 
called from the five rivere by which It is en- 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Cheuab, Eavi, 
Beas and Sutlej. Together with the North- 
<\e8t B'rontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extreme north-west- 
ern comer of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of tiie above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of S*nd 
and liajputana and west of the river Jumna. 
Previous to October 1912, tlie Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (inclusive of 28,687 trans- 
frontier Baluchis), that Is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of the area and population of the 
Indian Empire. But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of Delhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 450 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively. The total 
population of the Province in 1931, InchidinK 
the Baloch tubes on the border of the Dehra 
Uha/.i Khan Dntrict, was 28,490,857 of whoni 
4,910,005 were In the Indian States 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna In the east to the Suioman Eangc in 
tlie west The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the 8alt Ilaiige 
forms its north-western angle. A few small 
spurs of the Aravalli mountain system traverse 
che extreme south-east and tenninute in the 
Ridge at Delhi. The Punjab may be divided 
into five natural divisions. Tlie Himalayan 
tract includes an area of 22,000 square miles, 
witn a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
tract Includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 
pindi and Jhelum and part of Shahpur district. 
Its physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
aud Kahuta approximate closely iu character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract. Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin (or protec- 
tion against distress iu unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hlllE and Including the low range 
of the Siwaliks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
cra^t. This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, | 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- ! 
lated portions of the province. Its popula- 
tion of over four millions is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it includes one 
large town in Sialkot. Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
soma 36,000 square miles with a population 
of ]0| miUioos. East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is everywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
is poBuble without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
Irrigation is employed, any material reduction 


m tlie rainfall Involves distress, if not actual 
famine. Within the eastern plains He the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popuia- 
bion in comparison with the western Punjab 
Is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59.000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions. The rain- 
fall In this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
Is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is cnl?? 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation' or 
upon the low-lying river-banks loft moVSt by 
the retreating floods. In this verv/ circum- 
stance, these tracts find their secunlfy against 
famine, for there cultivation is almoH inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufifeient, and a^^soluto drought 
occurs BO seldom that the cybps may be said 
never to fail from this cafise. The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum jbanals which now 
challenge the title of thfS eastern plains as 
I the most fertile, wealthy and populous por- 
tions of the province. Mhltan and Lyallpur 
I are the largest towns in the western area, 
j Owing to its geographical iwsitlon, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies^ and perhaps to its 
I wide expanse of unfilled i plains, the climate 
I of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than ahy other portion of 
I India. The summer, from April to Septem- 
iber, IS acorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
, sliarp frosts are common. But the bright 
I sun and invigorating air make the climate 

> of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal. 

States. 

The Indian States of the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govem- 
I raent. In 1921, however, the thirteen mo^t 
I important States, including Patiala, Babawaipur, 

> Jlnd and Xabha, were formed into a separate 
I '* Punjab States Agency ” under the control 
' of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
[states. The only States remaining In the charge 

of the Punjab Government are the Simla 
I Hill States, for wliich the Deputy Commissioner 
I of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
' State*^ in the AmKila Division, Kalsia, Patandi 
land Dujana, which are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan. three-eighths Hindu and one-eigbtb 
Sikh. Socially the lauded classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
oiie-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution the\ arc ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the provmce. 
Next in Importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a miliion and a half. The ma- 
jority of them axe Mahomedan s by r<*llgioD, 
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about a fourth are Hindus and a very few 
Sikhs. They are widely distributed over the 
province. Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
jab provide naany of the best recruits for the 
Indian Arnay. In fact all the agrieiiltnral 
classes of tlie Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal for recruits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards of 
400,000 men to the man power of the Empire 
speaks for itself. The Gujars are an important 
agricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west. In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorhed 
into that tribe. There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(Brahmans, Sayads and Kureshls), most of 
whom aie landholders, the trading castes of 
the Hindus (Kbatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes of the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas). and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes. There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
ments in the population are represented by the 
Baluchis of Hera Gbazl Khan and neighbouring 
districts in the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
system, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mianwali districts. Pathans arc also found 


of irrigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in importance to wheat 
Is gram. Other important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, torla and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In tiic canal 
colonies large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in the cotton-growing districts the 
short staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
Tlie country being prejionderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in live-stock Large profits are 
derived from tlie cattle and dairy trades and 
wool Isn staple product in Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally. The 
jiroductlon of hides and skins is also an important 
industn 

Industries. 

The mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone for road 
Imilding being the most important products. 
There are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 

; Shabpur and Mianwali distrhts Gold washing 
[ is earned on in most of tlie rivers not wltliout 
I remunerati\ e results Iron and topper ores are 
i plentiful but tlie difficulty of carriage and the 
I absence of fuel have hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale I'he Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing province, the total number cf 
factories being only 7lJ tlie majority of whicli 


scattered all over tbe'province engaged in horse- ) 
dealing, labour and trade. A small Tibetan ' 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 1 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun-, 
Jabl, which is spoken by more than half the 
population Western Punjabi may be classed' 
as a separate language, sometimes called I 
Lahndl, and is spokeu m the north and west. , 
The next most important languages are West-' 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and ' 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the lull 
tracts; and Rajasthani, the language of 
Rajputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
TIbeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to fid 5 per cent, of the population It 1 
is essentially a country of peasant proprietors i 
About one-sixth of the total area In British, 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners,' 
and a large part of the Government land is 
EO situated that it cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Thus the Lower Chenab Canal Irrigates 
1,939,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
land, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 

acres, and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total Ou 
account of the opening of the Suthj Valky 
canals an area of about l,244,fX)0 acris more 
has been brought under cultivation. Large 
areas In the hiUs and elsewhere which 
arn unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 
«,000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
U the most Uniiortant and the development 


are coffon ginning and pressing factories. 
Blankets and woollen rug.s are pro<luced in amsl- 
deralde qii.intitii s and the cari>cts of Amritsar 
are famous Silk weaving i-. also earned on and 
the workers in gold, silver, brass, copper and 
earthenware are fairlv numerous Ivory 
carving is earned on evtensively at Amritsar 
and L(iah and al^so in tlie Patiala State. 
Mineral oil is being extract<‘d and refined m the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
Lutory is estatdished at Mali near Hassanabdal 
Tiiere*is also a miteh taitorv at Sliahdara and 
a factory for tlie hvdiogenation and refining ot 
mis at Lvallpui 

Administration. 

Prior to the amendment of tlio Government 
of India Aetm 19P) thelmad of tiie administra- 
tion was a Lieutenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian t’lvil Service lender 
the amended Act tlie province' was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Couiiul and Ministers, tlie Governor- 
in-Council biiiig in charge of the Reserved 
Subjects and tin (iovernor with his Ministers ot 
the Transferred Subjects The genc'ral system 
of provincial adniinistration under this scheme 
is sketchc'cl in tlie seetion ‘Provinei.il Govei'n- 
menth” (7 v) wliere is also given a list of the 
Reserved and 'i raiisferrcsl Subji'Cis Ahsociated 
with the Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whose scope and authority are given in 
the section* ‘Legislative Councils” (^.r.), the 
system being common to all the major provinces 
Ihe business of Government is carried on 
tlirough the usual Secretariat whieli consists 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary In the 
Public Woiks Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Engineers), one In the Buildings and 
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lioadfi Branch, one in the Hydro-Electric Branch | 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while \ 
the Legal Remembrancer la also the Secretary } 
to Government In the Legislative Department. ' 
The head of the Police Department h .loint i 
Secretary nnd of Education Department an 
Under Secretary to Government The Govern- J 
ment winter In Lahore and the summer ( from the j 
middle of May to the middle of October) in , 
Simla, Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bala, Jullunder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and i 
Mnltan) who exercise general control over the ' 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of ! 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Pi isons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Itispector-General of Registration, the P.,egi8trar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious offences and original cl\il juris- 
diction in special cases. The Court gits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (♦ ither < ivillans or b ir- 
risters), and scM'ii teinjHjrary Additional Judges, 
including the JnsiKctlng Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High (!ourt are the District and 
Sessions Judges (2a in number) each of uhoni 
exercise el^il and iriminal jurisdut um in a cimI 
and session division comprising oik* or more 
districts. In districts in which the I routier 
I’rimes Regulation is in torce the Dej»ut\ 
Commissioner on the finding of a Council ol 
Elders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Goverument is secured in certain 
brunches of the administration bv the constitu- 
tion of DLstnet Boards, eai li exercising authority 
over u district; of Mimieipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates 
The funds of District Boards are derived from . 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- j 
mented by Government grants, profession ' 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of, 
Municipal, Small Town, and NoUfied Area I 
Committoca from octroi or terminal tax and ' 
other forms of taxation from Government grants I 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revive the 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate** 
ment of nuisances and other matters Most of 
the members cf practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are as a rule keenly 
contested 

Police. 

The Police lorce is divided into District Police, 
Railway Police and f'riminal Investigation 
Department The combined force is nntlei 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gazetted force and has under 
him three Deputv Tnspectors-General in charge 
I of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge ol 
! the Criminal investigation Department and of 
' the Finger Print Bureau at Phillaur. There is 
> a Police Training School at Phiilaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent ol 
I Police The Railway Police are under an 
Asslbtant Inspector-General The District 
' Police arc controlled bv Superintendents, each 
I of whom is In charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Supenntendents. 

Education. 

Tlie strides which have been made In the past 
de( adc especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces 
The advance lias not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the piovmee by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fiitern 
arts colleges (including one for Europeans and 
two for women), three normal sthools tor 
nialc", hnii teen training classes, and lombined 
institutions tor f* males, one hundred and 
twenty secondary schools for bovs and 
girls and fifty centres for vocational training 
Ai>art from these institutions for general 
education. Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, w., tin King 
Edward Medical College and Veteriuary College 
at Lahore, the Agnuiltural College at Ly all fuir, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura thi 
Central Tiaining Collegi Lahore and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragali, and 
two schools, , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul In 
addition there are thirty -two technical and 
industrial schools (thirtv for males and two 
tor f email s) si atti ri d over the province. 

The Department of Eilucation is In charge 
of the Miuisier for Education who is assisted in 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Inst rui 1 1011 . 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is controlled bv the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, wdio Is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel. He is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector -General of 
Civil lloHpitalh, who is at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of ft 
Civil Surgeon. 


1 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled i 
bv the Director of Puldic Health who has, work- j 
iiig under him tlnee Assistant Directors of, 
PubUc Health, 34 District Medical Officers of | 
Health, and twentv-elght District Sanitary 1 
Inspectors In addition tliere is a temporary I 
staff of 10 Sub-Assistant Health Officers and I 
15 Sanitarv Inspectors for assistance in com- 1 
bating epidemic diseases Tiie ancillary services 
comprise [ 

(1) A Vaccine Institute \^hicU is In charge | 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vacc ination, assisted by a 
Superintendent and which prep ires sufficient 
vaccine Ivmph to meet the needs not onl> I 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in Northern 
India and of several provinces an 1 Indian States ' 
in and beyond the coiidues of India. 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in , 
charge of the Epidemiologist to (Government , 
wliere, in addition to routine bacteriological ' 
examination research work lu matters liearmg 
upon public health problems i'< ( arriod out 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which ia 
attached a photographer and a draftsman. 

(4) A (’hcmical TiUlioratory in cliarge of a fully 
trained chemist whoso duties comprise the 
cliemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs. 

(6) A PubUc Health Equipment Depot 
which suppl It'S (Toveriimciit Institutions, local 
bodies, etc., with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of wliich 
IS respon**!!)!!* for th<‘ training of health visitors 
Th' Pniicipnl, who is also Insiiectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the matirnity and 
child welfare work throughout the province 

111 matters connected with sanitary works the 
Dinetorof Public Health works in close touch 
with the SufHTiiitending Englnet^r, Public 
Health Circb', Punjab, wffio ai't*! as technical 
advisi'r of tin* Public Health Dtpartmeiit in 
ermineering malters. This officer and the 
Director of Piildic Health are also the technical 
advisi rs of the Sanitary Board whoso diitv it 
is f o examine and nqHjrt upon sanitary stlu m- s 
put forward bj loiai bodbs 


! Budget 

Heads of Account. j Estimate, 
I 1934-35, 


BbvenUE Bfcbipts. dInth0U8nnd$ 
; of Rupees,) 

Principal Beads of Revenue. 


1 1— Taxes on Income 

V-'-Land Be venue (gross) 

* 4,b6,Jl 1 

Deduct — Be venue cK'd’t- 
ed to Irrigation, 

— 1,^2,57 

Total Land Bevenue 

2,83,64 

VI — Excise 

91.51 

VII—Btampa 

1,13,09 ‘ 

VIII—Forests 

17,14' 

IX— Begistration 

9,27 

Total . . 

5,14,65! 

Irrigalym. 

i 

Xin — Irrigation— Works for 

which capital accounts i 
are kept— { 

Direct Beceipts . . | 

1 

t 

4 , 34 , 49 ! 

Indirect credit/g (Land I 
Kevenne d uc to Irriga-! 
tlon). 1 

1,82,57 1 

Gross amount .. ..* 

Deduct — ^Working Expenses, j 

6,17,06! 

—1,83,77! 

. . f 

Net XIII—I r r i g a t i 0 n| 
Bcccipte. 

1 


i Budget 

Heads op Account. Estimate, 

, 1934-35. 


(In thouhamh 
of Rupees ) 


XlV— Irrigation— Works for 
which no capital ac- 
counts are kept. 

1,73 

Total .. 

‘ 4,35,02 

Debt Services, 


XVI — Interest 

i 9,60 

Civil Adminisiration 

i 

XVII — Administration of J ustice 

9, (.6 

X VIII — ails and Convict Settle- 
ments. 

XIX — Police 

8.71 

1 , 2 s 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Depart- 

ments. 

j 8 ,8ti 

Total . . 

93,45 

Beneficent Departments, 

XXI — Education 

1H,41 

XXn— Medical 

9,3."» 

XXIII— Public Health . . 

1,09 

XXIV — Agriculture 

7,70 

XXV— Industries 

4,0 > 

Total 

40,60 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads of Aoootjnt. 

Estimate, 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 


1934-35, 

Buildings and Roads. 

(Fn thnusaedt 
of Rupees 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 

{In thousands 
of Rupees). 

XXX—CIvll Works 

15, .32 

Government Presses . 

54 

XXX-A — Hydro Electric 

12,09 

Revenue Reserve Fund . . 

.. 

Deduct- Working Expenses. 

—6,99 

Central Road Fund 

5,50 

Net XXX-A— Hydro Electric 

5,10 

Miscellaneous Government 


•acheme. 


account 

Research Fund 

2,64 

1,54 

Total . . 

20,42 


Total 

23,09 



Miscellaneous . 




TOIAL PliOMNCIAL RECEIPTS 

12,16,74 


XXXII — Transfers from Insn* 




ranee Fund. 


Opening Balance 

90,99 

XXXIU-- Receipts In aid of Su- 

3,J« 

Grand Total . . 

13,07,73 

Expenditure Charged to 


iwrannuatlon. 



Revenue. 


XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

2,62 

Direct demands on the Revenue. 


X X X V— Miscellaneous 

18,80 

5 — Land Revenue 

37,20 

Total .. 

22,64 

6 — Excise 

10,59 

Ccntrdnitions and AssignmeriU 


7 — ^Stamps 

1,07 

io Central and Proimcial 



GovemmerUs. 


8 — Forests 

.22.t>7 

A XXIX- A — Miscellaneous ««dj ust* 
ments l)etween the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 

• 

9 — Registration “(^(T)*’ 

•■79 


Total . 

1 7.i,.U 

ernments. 

Xr-A — Transfeis from the Rcn- 


Irrigation Revenue Account. 


enue Rcseive Fund 


1,37,70 

14 — Works for which capital 



Total Eevenue Eecelpts 

Extraordinary Items. 

10,«6,3« 1 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt ) j 


j 


15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 


X L— Extraordinary Receipts 

25,02 

penditure. 


Total Revenue , , 

10,01,40 

Total . . 

1,46,96 

Advance from Provl. Loans Fund 

75,00 

Debt Services. 


Loans and Advances by Provin- 


19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

—32,03 

cial Governments. 



Recoveries of loans and adNances. 


21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 

11,88 

27,25 

Debt. 

Deposits and Advances. 


Total 

—20,75 

F'amine Relief Fund , , 

1,00 

Civil Administration. 


appropriations for reduction or 


22— General Administration (Re- 

1,05,25 

avoidance of debt : — 

1 ^ 


served); 


1 Sinking Fund for l*rovlncial 


22 — General Admin 1 s t r a t lo n 

1,89 

1 Loans 

2,07 

(Transferred). 


1 Otlier appropriations 

i>,20 

24— Administration of JUBtloe ..| 

51,40 
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Heads ot Accor nt 


25 — Jaileand Convict Settlemeats. 


26— Police . . 

1,22,70 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments ; 
(Reserved) 

1,58 

37 — MHcellauoous Departments 
(Transferred) 

24 

Total 

3 1 1 51 

Beneficent Departments. 


30 — Scientific Departments 

23 

31 — Education (Reserved) 

5,85 

3 1— Education { Transferred j 

1,32,24 

32— Medical 

8 

44 01 

33— Public Health 

' 11,18 

1 

34— Agriculture .. | 

40,73 

35 — Industries 

! 12 82 

Total . . 

2,74, t>4 

Buildings and Roads. ’ 

1 

1 

«-C.vU Works .• 

1,21 
04, 2i 


Budget 
Estirnatc, 
19o4 35. 


{In thou sands 
of Itu pees ) 
30,45 


41 -C — ('ml ^^orks, H\(lro Ilrttiu , 
Sthomf — Interest on (’aiiital } 
Outlay 

Total 

Miscellaneous. 

43 — Famine 

45 — Superannuation Allowances { 
Kod Pensions. 

46 — Stationery and Printing {Be- 
scrved). 

46 — Stationery and Printing] 
(Transferred). 

47 — Miscellaneous ( He served ) . 
47— Miflcellaneouf- (Transferred). 

Total . 

Coninbutwns and Assignments, 

51 — Contribution to the Ocutral' 
Government. i 


31,02 


1 , 20,45 


Heads of account 


51 - A — M iscellan eons adj ustments { 
between the Central and 
Provincial Governments. 

Tctai 

Extraordinari/ Items 

'>2 lixtiaoidinarv charges 

02-' Transfers to Reicnue Re- 
serve Fund 

Total llcM'nue Expenditure] 
cliargeil to Revenue 

Capital Expenditure 
Cuaroed to Revenue 

8-A— Fort“.ts 

10 — Irrigation Works 

15-A — Industrial Development 

4l-\— Civil W’orks 

41-B — Hydro Eleetne Sdicine 

45-A — roinmutation of Pensions 

Total (npital E\pf nditurc 
i barged to Revenue. 

lotal Expenditure charged 
tollLvenue. 

Capital llxpeudituTt ipit iharqed 
to Jteiemic 

52. Forest Capital Expenditure 

155 — tonstruction of Irrigation 
Navigation kinhankraent 
and l^raiiugc Works 
I 50-C — Industrial Development! 

1 Capitil Expenditure 

! 58-“ Hvdro Klectrii Scheme 
<\i[)it.nl Expenditure 
I 00— (ivil Works — Capit.ll Expen- 
diture 

I 00 B -Payment of Commuted 
value of Pensions Capital 
Expenditure 

Total Capital lixpenditure 
not charged to Revenue. 

i Lo.iris raised in the Market — 

'fl per tent Punjab Bonds, '0371 
4 ,» M „ 194h| 

Total 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-85. 


(In thousands 
of Rupees,) 


10,13,02 


1,02 


8,22 


10,25,47 


28,32 


84,50 


M^4U 


1,22,51 


4' 

2 , 1 ' 


2,l>^ 
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Head;? of Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

Hkadp op account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1934-35. 

dvances f'^om Piovlnclal 

Loans Furid> (ilepajments). 

(In thousands 
of Rupees.) 
9,20 

Appropriation for reduction or 
! avoidance of Debts — 

1 Sinking Fund for Provincial 
JiOans 

1 Suspense 

Dejireciation Reserv e Fund for 
Govt I’resses. 

1 Revenue Reserve Fund 
tlentral Road I’und 
ciovernment V( ( ounts 

Ris(.vi(b Fund 

\(In thousands 
( of Rupees ) 

' 09 

o.ans and Advxnces by Provin- 
cial Governments — 

I.oans and Advanci s ( Reserved) 

f. •> >. (transferred) j 

T/»() 

!,07 

i 

' 73 

; * * C,2.j 

" 1,54 



Total 

, Total Provincial Disbursements 

11,19 

11 82 04 

'1 otal 

1 1 ,03 




lenosits and Advances — 

3 amine Relief i'und 


1 Closing Balance 

1,25,69 


Grand Total . . 

13, 07, 73 


Administration. 

hrornor, H E Mr Uorb«Tt William F.miison, 
K c s I , I r , n 1 , I (’ s 

riKSONAIi STVFr 

'^r irate Secretary, Major It, T liawreiKe, m c , 
TlodsonN Hoi so 

\i(li>H-(le-('amp — I tlio Hon'Mi' W’ 

Kii>\ar(l'S Kifl.Kiiiiis lliissais Liouf L 1* Lo- 
M.ii( liiiiKi, otli llo\.il (ilmrkha liiilc^li r) 

Iridiun Aule(>-de-( ai/ip — II(Hi\ Lieut Siiis.ir 
(’h.md, liali.uiui, l ii ^ ai Into Ijth I F 
IleyiiiK lit, Suf)(‘<Lii sjr.i|ii(l(l}n late JJtli F F*' 
KimiiU'iit , Hon\ Captain bard.ir llahadiii 
Chanda Siiif^, 1 o m 

Mi'.mblus op Corson 

lh(‘ Hon’ble Captain Klian F.ahadur Sardar 
Sir Sikaiider Hvat-Khan, K n h (K(‘\eiiiie) 

Ihe Hoii’ble 31i 1) .1 lJo\d, Cii , jos 

(Finaiiot') 

Ministers 

The Hon’blc Sardar Sn Jogendra Singh, 
Minister tor Agriculture 

3 he Hon’ble Dr Gokul Chand Xarang, ma, 
I’h T) , Minister for Loral Selt-Governnient 

3 he Tlon’ble Mahk Sir Firoz Khan Koon, 
Minister for Education 

^ Civil spcrktauiat 

Chief Secretary, C C Carbett, c m 0 , riF 
R 0 s , I c s 

Ifome Secretary, J W' Hearn, i 0 s 

Secretary, C. M. (j Ogilvic, out, 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, P Marsden, 

1 0 s 

Public Works Department. 

* ^ Irrigation Branch 

t Secret ary, (Southern Canals), F J, W^allei 
Cl elary, (Northern Canals), A Miiridn , O.B.E 
cretary, (Construction), J. 1) H Bed lord. j 

Duilfhngs and Itoad^ Branch. ' 

^retary, B MaifarlariP. j 

Fxnancial Commissioners, A Ijatill, c.i f.., I 

! ? B J, V. Feiguson, 0 b f ,| 

i.e.s, {Development.) I 


i Miscellaneous Departments. 

I Director of AnnevUnre. H 31 Stewart. l A S 
Dilator of Land Ttetords and Inspcitor (leneral 0 / 
I Reyistration.K .S Maiik Alxlul 3Iaq, B A 
Director of Public In’ilruction, It. Sanderson, 
1 M A 

; fn<tpfctor General of Police J M L\\ ait , r i E 
'(Viicf (^on^iriator of forests K N Parki r, 
. T « S’ 

Inspector-General of ('inl Ilospitah Colonel 
j C II lleinhold, MU, ) It r ^ t , I M P 
\Direitorof Public Health, Khan nihadur, Dr 
I J\ A Rail man, 0 B E 

I Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col, F A 
’ B.arlvcr, 0 b E , i m s 
, Accountant-General, .T (t Bhandan, m a 
Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo 0 b E 
I Lieutenant-Covjknorp of the Plmab 
[S ir John Lawrence, Bart, uob 1S56 
I Sir 3lobert Montgonicrj, K r b 1859 

1 Donald Friell MtJ.eod, C B isr.5 

Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 1870 
i K 0 s I , c B , died at Tonk, January 
, 1S71 

'll H DaMcs, c s I. . .. . 1871 

I U K Egerton, c s i . . 1877 

Mr Ch.irles tl Aitchison K C S i , c I L . 1882 

. .J lines Broadwood L> al li>87 

I Mr Doimis Fir/ Patrick k u s i . . 1892 

'William Macworth Vound, c s.l . 1897 

' Sir C M Iln 17 KChi 1902 

' Sir 1) 0 J Ibbotsou, K 0 s I , resigned 1907 
> 22nd Janua’-j 1908 

T G WLalkor, osj (Offg ) .. . 1907 

Sir Louis W Dane, K iM E , c s I . 1908 

James Ml Crone Douio, (Otlg.) .. .. 1911 

iSirM F 0*D\v> or, K r s I . . IIHI 

I Sir Edward Maclagan, K c I E , c s I. 1919 

Governors of the Punjab, 

! Sir Edw’ard MaoKigan, K r I F,, 0 s i . 1920 

Sir Malcolm 31 alley, K 0 s r 0 1 e. . , 1 924 

Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, g r i.e., 1928 

K 0 f.,1 , K.C V c , 0 B.E. 

Sir Herbert W'lUiam Emerson, K r p 1 , 1933 
c J.B , C.B.E,, I.O.S. 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon’blc CJiaudhrl, Sir Shahai)-«d-T)in, Kfc , KB, K{».ngra-c«7W-Gurda<^pur (Muhammadan), 
Rural.- President. 


Members and Ministers 


Pr-OJjicio 

The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sir Sikand^r Hyat Khan, E B E., Ilevcnue Member to Government, 
Punjab 

The Hon’ble Mr D T lloyl, (’ r k , i c s , Finance Member to Government, Pimjab 
The Hon’ble Sardar Sir .Togondra Singh, Kt , Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholder'? 

Tile Hon’blc Malik Mr Fjijz Khan Hoon, J\t, Minister for Education, bhahpur East 
(Muhammadan) Tlnral 

The Hon'ble Dr Sii Golcul Chand Narang, Ivi , M A , ph D , Minister for Local Self-Government 
(North-West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban 


Nominated 

Officials 

Anderson, Mi .1 D , ics , Legal ilemembraiK ei and Seeretar\ to Governn'cnl , Legmlative Do- 
Iiartincnt 

Ferguson, Mr .1. A , o B e , T r s , Kinaiiilal Commissioner, Do^^loIml{■nt 

Fazal Habi, Khan baheb Shaikh, Direr tor, Tntormatioii J3iireau 

Hearn, Mr J W , i c s , Home Sei ntary to Go\einincnt 

Marsden, Atr 1* I 0 s . Sei retar\ to (toNcrnment, Tiansferred Departments 

J.atin, Mr A , c 1 >J , () B E , I 0 K , Kinumial ( 'oinmisBioiiei , lleveuue 

Sanderson, Mi !> , m A , I E S , Dlieitm of Piildu Instnution 

Piiekle, Mr K H , I e , i r s , Otin er on Spot lal Diit^ , Punjab Civil Secretarial 

Erliett, Mr, ( ' C , M (. , c i i: , 1.11 os ,i rs, Cluef Seeretarv lo Gom inment, Punjab 

Askuith, Ml A V , 1 r s , Ofheer on Spisial Diitv, Punjab Civil Sciri'taiv 

Dodd Mr R .T S , I r s , Oftic it on Speual Dntv , Oliu e of Joint Sen elai v , Tr.tiihfeired Departments. 
Mnzatfei Khan,!’ 1> Nawab eii , Reform ConiinlsMonei Punjab 
Peaison, Mi 11 J , Ode < r on Sj ei lai Did v, Punjab Civ il Sei letaiiat. 

Non-offiiciais. 


Gh.ini,Mr M A . 

Janmejh Slngli, C\ipt.un, Sardar lUhadui S ir lai , 

o B I 

L.ibh Ghaml Mehia, Lal.i 
Mava Das, Mi Krnest, b a 
M usbtaq Ahmad, Gin maul, Kli.in Biludm, 
Mian 

Rahim Jlakhsh. Maulvi, Sn ,Kni- 
Roheits, J’lol W C 1 K 

Shave, Dr (Mis ) M C 

Slieo Naram Singh, Sardai I3*iha<liir Sar<l \r, 


Name of Mcmbtr 


Abdul Gbaiii Sh.iikh 

Ahmad ^ ai Khan, Danltann, Klian Pahadut 
Mian 

Akbat Ali, Pir, B A , LL b 
Allab Dad Khun, Chaudhri, B A 

Arjan Singh, Sardar, B a , ll b 

Bahadur Khan, Sardar, M b b 

Balbir Singh, llao Baluidni Captain, Ran, o b k 

Banei Lal, Chaudhri 

Bhagat Ram, Lala 

Bishan Singh, Saular 

Biita Singh, Sardar Bahadur Sardar, B A , ll h 
Chetan Anand, Lala, B A , LL B . 

Chbotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, B \ , 
LL D. 

Chowdhry, Mr Sajan Kumar 

Faqlr Husain Khan, Chandhil 

Fazl All, Khan Bahalur Nawab Chaudhri o b ^ 


Represent dive of Laliouriiig Classes 
Bcpiesentative of the Punjab Offleer^ and 
Soldiers of HisMajestv’s Jndi.in Fories, 
Pepiesentafive of Gcmeral Inteiesls 
KepH'sentative of Indian Christians 
Hepiesentative oi Gennal liiteiists 

Representative ot (ieneial Tnteiests 
Kepiesentatne of the F’lropean and Anglo- 
Indian Cominiinilies 

Repiesi illative of I he Einopcau and Anglo- 
Jndian CommunitK'S 
Hepiesentatlve of Gcneial Intel ests 


Constituency 


West Punjab Towns (Mnliainmaclan), Urban 
(Miihaminadun), Laiulholdci s 

P’erozepoie (Mnli.immadan), Jhiral 
Ambali Division Aoith-East (Muhammadan), 
Rural 

Hoshiai]>ur and Kangr.i (Sikh), Rural 
Dei, I Gluzi Khan (Muhaiuiuadan), Rural 
Gmgaon (Non- Muhammadan), Ruial 
laihore Citv (N()n-Muhan)m<wldn), Urban 
,Tii llundui -t - Lu dhiaua ( N on- Muhammadan ) 
Rural 

Sialkot-nrw-Gurdaspur (Sikh), Rural 
Multan Divihion and Shcikhnjmia (Sikh), Rural 
Wc'-t Punjab To\\n8 (Non-Muhammadan), 
Uiban 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural 

Hisvar (Non- Muhammadan), Rural. 

Amrits.u (Muhammadan), Rural 
Gujrat East (Muhammadan), Urban. 
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Name of Member. 


CoDStitueocy. 


dopal Das, lUi S.iliU) Lala 

(lUTbncluin SuikIi, Saidar Salub Said.ir 
Habib Tlllah, Kb.m liahadur, Sard.ii 
Haiiait Kban Daha, tviian 
AfMl Haq, C'haudliii 

Jajidev Kban Kliaral, Kin 
.laswaiit Siimli, (bitu 

•l.iwabar Hinjib DldllDn, Sardai, B **1 (\u«i) 

(Waloa), M s I* ( London) 

.iNoti IMasad. Lala, n \ u- H 
Ivosar Siiijib, Hai babib Cbaiidbii 

Labli Sinj'b, Mr , M \ , ll J{ (Cantair ) 

M.ilak, Mr lilijhanunad Din 

Manila] Sin^b Choban, Ivanwai, n A , i L n 

AUinobai Lai, Mr , M A 

Mozht 1 All A/baj , Mauhi, n A , LL n , 

Lokbvati, Sbunatbi 

Mobaii Sbijib, Sardai Babadui Saidai 

Mobindai Sinuli Saidar 
Mnbaiak All Sludi, SaVtnl 

Miibaminad Mxiul Ualnnan Kban, Cliandbit 
Miibainnind \inin Kban, Kban liab.uliii , Mubk, 
0 B K 

Muhammad Ihisoof, Kbwaja 
]\luhaTnTnad Hajat, Qiiroabi, Kban iJaliadur 
Nawab Mian, tie 

Miibainmad Han in, Kliaii Salub, Makbdiiui, 
Sbalkb 

Muhainiimd .Liinal Khan Ta'ubaii, Kiian Baba 
dm , N{i\\ali 

MuliaiJiinad Jta/a Shall (blaiii, Makbdiim/ada, 
Sa\ ad 

Miiliainiu.id Sadiq, Sbalkb 
Mi'U.iminiul Saitaia/ Mi Kban K.ij.i 
Miiliaininad Y.isin Kban, ('luudbii, n A , LL b 
Miikaiu! l.al I’mi, Mr ,M A 
Mukci]i, Ual lUbadui Mr J* 

Mii/alTar Kban, Kban Bahadur Captain Malik 
Niinidia Natli, Diwati Bali.ului Baja, MA 
N itliwa Siiif^b, Cliaudbii 
^ I lull Cband Afivcaiwal, Lala 

Nooi Miiiicd Kban, Kban S,iliil> Mian 
Kill Klian, Khan Sahib, Bi!>aldat Babadm 
Niiiiilali Mian, « (*oin (London), i K L s 
Paniliam Chaiid .Thakm 
iPaiidit, Mr Nanak Chand, M A. 

ILubbii Singb, Ilunoxiirj Llrutonant Sardai, 

O I, F. 

Baiiiji Dus, Lala 
Itaiii Samp, Cliaudlin 

ftain SiniLtb, Jiul-laf'iit-baidai Sabib Saidai 
lini'^at All, Kban Salilb I'baudbi i, n \ , hi, u 
Miiipuian Siii"b, Sardai 
ArvakUam. Rai Babadui, Lala 
t’ljal Sinuli, Sardai, Sabilj Saidar, ill A 
Ihiiai Hayat, Chttudhuii 
^afiulla Khan, Cbaudhri, « A , LL n 
kiiiian Mebdi Kban Babadui Malik n A 


j Labou and Foi ozopoi (*-/•// m- Slw iklmpui a (Kon- 
Muhuinniadan), llural 
.liillundm (Sikh), Rural 
1 J^ahoK* (Muhammadan), Rural 
MuHaii Hast (Muhammadan), Riiial 
I H(>sblaipui-<’//w«Ji 11 d Ii i a 11 a (Muliummadau) 
Rural 

Ia allpur Noitb (Muhammadan), llural 
1 Feio/rpoio (Sikb), Rural 
I Lahi'rc (Sikb), Rural 

Soutb-Kast TowiiH (INou-Mnbaniinailau), Uibaii 
Aniiitsai-t ////i>(Jurdaspui (Non-Muliamniadan) 
Riiial 

Rawalpindi Division and Lalioic DiMsioii North, 
(Kon-MubainiuadanL Rural 
Lalioio (’Itv (Mubaninuadan), Urban 
AmbaIu-r//w-SimIa (Non-Muhainmadun) lima I 
Punjab Umvi'rsiti 

East A Most Contial Towns (Muluunmadan), 
Uiban 

Noith-East Towns (\on-Mubamiuadau), Utb.in 
Rawalpindi Dnision and (lujianwala (Sikb), 

I Riiial 

I Ludblann (Si kb), Riiial 
.Ibanu (Mubanimadan). Ruial 
.lullundui (Miib.immadan), Rural 
Attoi k (Mubamniadaii), Iluial 


Soutli-Jiast Town (Muhaminailan). Uiban, 
Slmlipui Mi'st (Muhammadan), Rural 

Muzaltaruaili (Muhammadan), Rural 

Balmdi Tumandars (Jiandboldi'm) 

Multan VVi‘si(Miilummadan), lluial 

\miitsar City (Mubammadaii) Uilian 
.Uiiduin (Muhammadan) Riiial 
(«uiuaon-rm/i-Hissar (Muhammadan), lima! 
Punjab Jndustnos 

Punjab Cbamlicr of Commmo and Trades 
Assodalion CoinmoKo 
Mianwali (Miibammad.in), Ruial 
Piinjiib Landiioldrus ((iiuieial) 

Karnal (Non-Mubnmmadan), Kuial 
East and West (Vntr.il Towns (Non-Muhain- 
miidan), Uilnin 

AIontuoniar\ (Muhammadan), Ruial 
Rawalpimli (Mubammadan), Ruial 
Jjvallpui South (Muliammadan), Rural. 

Kaiiura (Non- Muhammadan), Rural 
Hoshinrpui (\on-Muhainmudan), Rural. 
Amntsiiar (Sikh), Rural 

\miltsar Citv (Xon-Miibaimnadan), Urban 
Voitb-West Robtak (Non-Miiliammadan), Ruial 
\mbala Dimsioii (Sikb), Ruial 
(irujranwald (Mubammadan), Ruial 
lAallpur (Sikb), Rural 

Multan Division (Non-Muliamiuadan), Ruial 
Sikb (Ifrbau) 

(liijiat Wost (Mubammadan), Ruial 
Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural. 

Sheikhupura (Muhammadan), Ruial 


Abnasha Sins»h, Saidar Biluidur Sirdai, Jlar-at-Law, Seiretaiv, Lojiislati\o Couneil, Mclood Road, 
laihoio 

ffakim Ahmed Shujua, Khan Sahib, B A , Assistant Setretarj, Liginlatlvc Couni‘1), J, Qutab Road, 
YL.ihoic. 
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Burma. 


The Province of Burma lie* between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
Bast, and between the Bay of Benual on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East. Its area is apprO’?lraatcly 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
minlstered and 02,000 belong to semi-indepen- 
dent Native States. The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers arfd 
hills running fan-llkc from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
flattening out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coa^-tal tracts 
of Arakan and Tcnasscrim have a rainfall of 
about 200 inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. Tlic maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96“ , the minimum about 60® 
North of the Delta tlie rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the central dry zone which lies 
In a “rain shadow'* and has a climate n'scmbl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in tlic u’et zone, 
butthisis compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and oast of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tabhland is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,()00 Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 imhes on the average Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization The mag- 
nifleent rivers, the number o! hilly ranges (Vo- 
masi and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Biunu exceedingly 
varied and picturesque ! 

The People 

The total population ol Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,667,146 There were 0,092,211 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
1.53,345 Kaehins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakancse and Yanhye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,746 Paid lings There is also a large alien 
population of 193, 'j 94 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmaiis, 
182,166. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chincse family Tbev 
are essentially au agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of the agiiculture of the country being lii 
their hands. The Burmese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, but Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal The interest taken by the Bur- 
mese m the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitable funds 
seem to show that their apathy towards the 
government of the country is giving way to au 
Intelligent loyalty to British rule. 


In appearance the Burman Is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
features. Bis dress is most distinctive and 
exc^^edinglv comfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead^ a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyl tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyl Is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge com- 
parison with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddy, and to a less extent ths 
Chindwin, afford great natural tboronghfarcs 
to the country. At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net- work of waterways is indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service 

Tlie Burma Railways has a length of 
2,055 61 miles open line. The priucioal lines 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Mand.ilay 
to Myitk>ina, the most northern point In the ' 
system; the Rangoon-Prome line; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmcin ' 
on the further bank of the Salween River, i 

Industry. [ 

Agruulturels the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly threo-foiirllis of the 
population The nect total cropiied area 
is 16/, million acres of which nearly \ million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres India is very largely dependent on ‘ 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine i 
and petrol which rank second to rice In order 
of importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an Important part in tlie in- 
dustrial life of the Province. The forest reserves J 
cover some 34,722 square miles, while unclassul 
for<*8tB are estimated at about 1,52,854 srjuair , 
milcb. Government extracts some .}0,722tonf’ 
of teak annually, private firms, of whom tin 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and St« d 
Brothers an the chief, extJaitovcr3,20,108tons 
Other timber extracted by licensees amount" 
to 2,44,443 tons and firewood 9,83,132 tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly m ♦ n- 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and m 
are found together in most mining area^ i/J ^ 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost ^ 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There 
been an improvementi n the price of tm. 
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There was a fairly large improvement 
in the output of tin and wolfram during 
the year 103a, (2,043*r>2 tons) as (ompared 
with the output of 1932 (2,511 58) Sil\erlead 
and zine ore are extracted l)j the Burma Cor* 
poration at liawdwm in the Northern Shan 
States Coppir 111 small (piantlties is also found 
there 3’here aie small dcjiosits ot Molybdenite 
111 Tavov ami Mergiii ami of ]ilantiniim in 
Myitkyiiu Miiimg for jirecioiis stones in the 
Mogok stone trait ol the Katlia Blstrnt con- 
tinued to be (tin led out by native miners 
working under Ineiises Th«‘ output of rubbles 
during 1933 was 1,106 carats as compared ' 
with 74 66 carats during 1931, there being no 
weights lecoKh^d in tluj year 1932 The output 
or amber in 1933 ivas 675 iwt The ont])iit 
ot Burmese hubate during 1933 (‘oinpared 
wotli tbut of the previous year show'cd a decri'ase 
ol < wts The oldest and larg(st oil held in 
tlM‘ jiioMiiee is at yenangv<nmg in the Magwe 
Dislriet where the* Burma Oil Companv has its J 
duel wells There w('re im leases m the <*utput 
troiii the wfJJs in tlie Veriangyaung Oilllold 
and 11 ) the Pakokku Distrut due to im leased 1 
diillmg operations lu thest' opmation 111 tlu'se I 
areas 3'h('re win* di'cn'ases in the output m tlx* 

( hank Oilfield and in the Mnibii and Thayetiuyo 
hist nets due to the natural decline in the pro- 
dm tlon ot oil f 1 om existing wells 'I'here w as also 
a deerease in 1 he output in the Chiiidwin Distriit 
due t-o the lurfailinerit of the aitivities ol 
M(ssis The Indo-lbnma Betroloum ('oinpany. 
Limited 3'lie output ot iietroleum during 
J 9 13 exceeded that of 1 932 by 1,430,60,1 gallons 
the iniT(*ase being ninirily from wells in tlu 
I’.ikokku District and tin Yenangyaiing Oil- 
1u Id ot the Magwe Distint The lUiima 
Oil Companv take tlieir oil to the refimries at 
Kaiigooii hy pipe line from the Veiiungyanng 
uul Hlngu Oilhelds Other (ompanh's take it 
down liy liviT flats The area under lubber is 
100,490 acres 

Manufactures. 

There arc 1,010 fai tones, more than half 
ol which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
oiui-seventh are sawmills The remainder are, 
(liicfly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
(id mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, fee and aor.itcd water fai tones, 
ritiil oil refineries lonnected with the jictroleum 
industry. The total number of jiersons em- 
I'oved m establishments under the Indian 
I.K tones Alt in 4933 was 80,433 Perennial 
f (t()n(*s emjiloyed 39, «»38 and seasonal factories 
4(»,49') At the Census otl931, 4,8 >0,176 or 
LM 79 jier cent of the total population were 
< agaged outside agriculture ana production 

As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
1 iiipire, the imported and factory made article 

rapidly ousting the home-made and ludigen- 
ciis But at Amarapura in tlie Mandalay 
1 dstnet a revival has ^ken place of hand silk- 
weailng. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists in silver still remain, the flnlsii 
01 w'hose work is sometimes very fine Bassein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
muih admired in Bunna But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with Its 
delicate patterns In black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground-work of red lacquer over 
bamboo, A new art la the making of bronze 


figures. The artists have gone bark to nature 
for their models, breaking away from the con- 
ventionalized forma into which their silver 
w'ork had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Tiicntenant-Goveniorshlp, w'as deliberately 
exciiided from the operation of the llcfonn Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the PrOMiice differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Km])ire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus- 
sions the question w.is referri'il to a special 
Burma lief onus Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that dll the essential provisions 
of tlie Itefomi Art should be applied to the Pro- 
vince This rceomnii'iulation was accepted and 
its propofuils became law. Under this Act 
Burma beeume .a Govenior's Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces rccre.ated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v ) The main dlffereme 
IS in the size of the electorate. Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,970 150 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882 The Legislative Council 
consists of 403 members, of wliich 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma is divided administratively into Upper 
Burma (including tlie Shan States, the Ivai bin 
and Chin Hills) and JiOwer Burma The 
I Shan States are administered hy the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of tlie 
I Commissioner, Fi'der.ited Shan States, who is 
! also Superintendent for tlie Southern Slian 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
I Shan States. The Northern ami Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on tho 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the F. S 
States The other Shan States In Burma arc 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Bevemie administration is vested 
111 the Chief of the State, siibjeit to the re- 
strictions contained m the sanad The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State. 

U ndcr the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three in Upper, four in Lower 
Burma, and one In the Federated Shan States 

Justice 

The administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice IS under the control of tlie High Court 
of Judicature at Bungoon, which consists ot a 
(lilef Justice and t(*n other permanent Judges 
The Sujierior Juditial berviie consists of District 
and Sessions Judges , there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 

All village heidmcii have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also In- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent 

In pursuance of tho policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken in 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the jiower and influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before tlie 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made tlicm 
practically subordinate officers of tlie administra- 
tion. 
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Public Works 

The P W.l). comprises two 'nranobos, viz > 
the B. & ii Bran( h and tlio Trriftation Branch 

The B <fe Jl Branch of this Department which 
is under the Ministry of Forests is administered 
by one Chief l^ngineer 'J’here is also a Persona] 
Assistant to tlie Cliief Kn^itieer 1'here aie four 
permanent SuperintendiiiK linjtineerK in fharge 
of Circles, two of whi( h are stationed at llangoon 
and two at Mn^niyo One ])ost of Hupeiin- 
tending Engineer has continued to l»o in 
abeyance ioi reasons of retrenchment These 
are olliccrs of the administrative rank 

Those of the executive lank are the K\eeutiv*‘ 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers j 
who numt)er 2r» (twenty live), including the 
personal Assistant to the Chief ETigiiieer, on the 
cadre of the fndian Service of Engineers 
Besides this there is also the Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) whuh has been constituted for 
the purjiose of gradually rejdaeing the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the B A It Braiieh , so 
far 18 appointments have been made to the 
laiter service. There are 16 officers in HC'rvice 
at present 

Further, there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Eangoon — 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, Public 

Health Circle 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers 

(3) One Electrical Inspei tor 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers 

(5) One Consulting Arc hitect 

(6) One Superintendent of Stores 

(7) One Assistant Superintendent of Stores 

The Irrigation Branch of the P W D , wliich 

is under the control of the Hon’blo Finance 
Member, is admiiiist-ered by the Chief Engineer, 
P W D., Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt There are two perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Circles, one of whom is stationed at Ilangoon 
and the other at Maymyo These are officers 
of the Administrative rank 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers %hc 
number 18 on the cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, w’hlchis a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a Eiver Training Expert. 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
ftnanclal stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited to augment the perma- 
nent staff has been reduced to one 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided Into. Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police, The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector- (General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of the Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an officer of the rank of 
Deputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Insjpectors-Qeneral, one each for the 
Northern, Southern and Western llanges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma Is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 
from natives of India with a few Kaebins, 


Karens and Chins. The experiment of recruit 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
The organisation is military, the force beln 
divided into battalions. The object of the fore 
Is 410 supplement the regular troops in Burma 
rheir duties, apart from their military worl 
arc to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Court! 

Education* 

Under the Minister for Education there Is th( 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistan 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa 
tional Service. There are eight Inspectors 0 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I 
while the Burma Educational Service (class II 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There i 
one Asstt. Inspector of Schooi Physical Training 
appointed on a Temporary basis There is als( 
one Inspectrosa ol Schools. There is a Chie 
Education Officer for the Federated Shan State! 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni 
versity tor Burma, has been established in Ran 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineerlnjj 
and Medicine 

English and A. V Schools are controlled by th 
Education Dept. A remarkaole feature of edu 
cation in Burma is the system of elementar 
education evolved, gimerations ago, by the genlu 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon 
astery (hpoongvl-kyaiing); every monastery is 1 
village school and every Bur man boy must, ii 
accordance with his religion, aft^end that school 
shaving his head and ferr the time wearing thi 
yellow robe. At the bpoongyi-kyaungs the bov 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen 
tarv native system of arithmetic. The result 1 
that there are very few boys in Burma whi 
are not able to read and write. Vemacula 
education is in the hands of Local Educatlona 
«inthorities. 

Among special institutions, the Govemmen 
Technical Institute, Inscln, provides course 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Englneerin 
and the Agricultural College, Mapdafay, course 
in Agriculture The M.iry Chapman Trainliij 
College for Teachers and School for the Dea 
exists m Eangoon and schools for the blind, a 
Moulmein and itaiigoon 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provide 
for the despatch of 6 to 12 scholars to Europ 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department I 
vested In an Inspector-General of Civil Hoe 
pitals Under him are 37 Civil Surgoone 
There are also a Director of Public Health, tw 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior 0 
whom 18 also Director, Public Health Institute 
at which there Is now a Public Analyst (whirl 
post is at present hold in aboyanc e for pur])Ose 
ot economy) and to which is also attached . 
Malaria Bureau There are also an Inspeetoi 
General of Prisons, three whole-time Superln 
tendents of Prisons, a Chemical Exaralnei am 
Bacteriologist and a Superintendent of th* 
Mental Hosiiital, There Is also a post 0 
Hygiene Publicity Officer, which for the presen 
is held in abeyance. 

The Pasteur Institute was opened in Rangooi 
in July 1915. The Director Is a member of tJn 
Indian Medical Service. 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with fcho other Provlncos of India, the financial arrangements between the Gov- 
ernment of India and the Government of Burma underwent n remodelling in consequence of the 
reLoustitutlon of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces The Province obtained 
substantial financial independence The present position is set out in the following statement •— 


ESTIMATKl) EBCEIPTS POli 1934-35 
(^) IiEVE^ UE IIECEIPTS—OIIDINAHY. 


Es. 


Taxes on IiKoine 

Salt 

2 25,000 

Land Ke^enn( 

4,57,49,000 

Dxeise 

70,57,000 

Sttimps 

48,09,000 

Fori'st 

74,90,000 

Eegistration 

3,90,000 

S< heduled T.ixes 

10,()1 000 

lingation, iti , WorL^ wit.ii Capi- 
Lil Ad omit- 

35,55 000 

Irrigation, et( Woiks (Xo Capi- 
tal A(( omits) 

1 ,29,000 

Interest 

4,98,000 

Administration of .Tnstne 

7,<>8 000 

.Tads and Convict SittUments 

7,99 000 

Pohi e 

9 82,000 

]‘ort)S aii<i Pilotage 

2, 18,000 

iildin atlon 

5,01,000 

Mi'dlcal 

5, .54 000 

Public Health 

1,41,000 

Agrieultuie 

1,14,000 

Indiistrn's 

10 000 

■MisceUaneoiis Dopaitnunts 

5,1 1 ,000 

Civil Works 

10 70 000 

He( eipts ill aid ot Snperaniui itioii 

78,000 

StatioTierv an<l Punting 

1,44 000 

Alisivllaneous 

18,05,000 

Total (a) 

7,9(),(>0,0(K) 


(/>) PEVENTE IIEOEIPTS - 
EXTHAOEDIXAHY 


Evtraordinary Beceipts 


5,000 


Tota (a) A {b) 7,00 05 000 


(0 DEBT HEADS 


Appropriation tor Tedu<tlf)ri 01 
avoiding ol debt 
Depredation Fuinl -Go^e^l- 
iiu nt J^ressf s 91 ^POo 

Depreciation Fund — ( ommer- 

(ial Coneerns 

Loans and VdvaiiKH by Frovin- 
( ial Government 35, <>0,000 

t'lvil Deiioslt', 8,40,000 

Advamcs tiom ProMiidul Loan-) 

Bund 0.5,10,000 


Total (c) 1,00,07,000 


Total («)(?;) A (f) 8,96,72,000 

Opening B dam e 65,000 

Grand Total . 8,97,37,000 


KHTTMVTKD DTSBUJlSEArLNT.S POE 
1031-35 


(.1) EXPEXDITfntE rilAUaED 

TO HEVENUE Es. 


Land Ee\enue 

.53,0 1,000 

E\« IM* 

18,31 ,000 

Stamps 

1,09,000 

Foicst 

bO 82,000 

(a) Porist ( apltal Outlay 

5,000 

Registmtion 

1 ,71 ,000 

8 ibe<liiled Taxis 

1 ,000 

lilt on wlvK wltli cap Ace omit-- 

27 0‘),000 

Otlu! Revenue Expenditure 

2.45.000 

IntereKt on Ordinary Deiit 

3,80,000 

Interest on other Obligations 

4ppioi)ri.ition for rediietioii 01 
avoidame of debt 

Genual \dmimstiation 

1 01 44 000 

Allministration ot .instiie 

58 (>5,000 

.lads and Conviil Setts 

27,99,000 

Polii e 

1,54,<>9,()0(> 

I’orts and Pilotage 

4 41,000 

81 ItMitilie 1 )epartments 

51,000 

Ediii atlon 

79,39,000 

Meeln .d 

40,0 1,000 

Piibhi Heidtb 

9 21 ,000 

Agile lilt lire 

1 0,85,000 

industries 

2,12 000 

Misf (dl.uieems Dcpartim nts 

1,19,000 

Civil Works 

80, 46,000 

Famine 

20 000 

Supin Allwms A IVnsions 
Commutation ol Pension, ete 
Statiouer>' and Piinting 

09,48,000 

8,82,000 

Mlse ell.uieons 

12 25,000 

Extraordlnaiy Charges 

Total (a) 

8, 45,50,000 

(b) EXPEXDITVHE NOT 
(11 Alta ED TO ltEVK\rE 
C.ipital Outlay on Forests 
Constinetlon ot Irrgn , eti . Works 

31 ,0(>,000 

Civil Woiks 

Utlier Provimial Works 


(5) Payment of Commuted value 
ot Pensions 

2 31,000 

Payments to Rttrenedicel IVrs mncl 

1 , 17,000 

Total (5) 

15,34,000 

Total (-/) A (5) 

8,80,00,000 


(f) DEBT HEADS 
Depi Fund - Com lud eomerii 
Deiir Fund— Govt Presses 34,700 

Loans and Ad\anies 14 07,000 

(‘i\il Deposits 30,700 

Advaims irom ProMiuial Loans 
Fuiul 

Total (c) 1 5,42 000 

Total (a) ih) & (c) 8 ,<) 0 , 12,000 

Closing lUlanto . 1,05,000 

Grand Total . 8,07,37,006 
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Administration. 


Oovprnor, H E Sir Hu{?h Laiisdown 
Stephen'ion, Krsi, ktil (on li‘a\o), 
The Hon’bleMr Thomas Couper, {Offp , ) 

J*ricale Secrf‘tani, Major Fr(nU*n<K William 
Springctt Watkins, Tho Srindo lloiso 
Aul€(i-(lo-( nm]}, l.lentonaot J) (' S Smilair, 
2nd Bat tn Tlio Iloyal Jirrkshiri 

Lieutenant K M. BilKs, l‘>t Jtaltallon, Tlu 
3*rlnco ot Wales \oliinttcri> (South Laiua- 
shiie) 

honorary Aidcs-tU-Camp^ lileutenant-Coloiiel 
A Li'tlibridge, c n t. , J A , {'ajil.iin H W B 
Livesay, o u k , ii t n 

Indian Auleis-de-Caitip, Subadar-Major l^asanj; 
Barn, late of the ‘}-20th Bunu.i Itilles , Naib 
Comiriaudaiit Atta Moliniiied 1\ haii, Ehan 
Jiah ulur, Ke.sei\e Battn , Burma Militan 
BoIk e 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Vacant 

The Hon'ble Sii Manner Ba, k s m 
Ministers. 

The iron U Ba IV 
The Bon Dr Ba Maw, Bai-ut-baw 
Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, A McKerral, Oik, m a , 
II hC 

Commissioner, Federated Shan State'i, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J Clague, c i k , I o s 
Superintendent, Fort hem Shan State\, E S 
Grose 

Director of ruhhe I n^tnut ion, i 31 S\iuns, ai a, 
1 E S 

Inspector-Ceneral of Police, Lt-Col. 0 de 
M Well borne, 0 B E , i A 
('hief Conservator of Foresh, S E llopwood, M r 
1 nspectordieneial of Pil'd Tlnsodals, Col. 
C A till), K u s , ivr 11 (' p ( bon ), d p u 
(Eng ), 1) T M A; n (Lon ), I M 


Director of Public Health, Major E. Cotter, M B., 
I) p u , p M s 

Inspedor-Ueneuil of Prisons, Lt -Col J Findlay, 

M A , MB, oh B , 1 M S 

Com mishmier of Erci\e, A W'llliamsoii, ICS 
Finannal Commissioner {Reserved Subjects), 
J.G. Lloyd, i.o s 

Post niasie/ -General, J Fairley, B st. 

Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


r 4 eut -Colonel A P Phayre, c B. . . 1862 
Colonel A. Fytche, 0 s I . .. .. 1867 

Lieut -Colonel 11 D Ardagh .. .. 1870 

The Hon Ashley Eden, o s i . . . . 1871 

A. K. Thompson, c s I. .. . . 1875 

C. U. Altchison, c S 1 1878 

C. E Bernard, 0 SI .. . 1880 

C.H.T.Crosthwaitc ... . 1886 

Sir C E. Bernard, k.C S I. . . . . 1883 

C.H.T CroBthwaitc, 0 s 1 1887 

A . P . MaeDonncll, c s I (a) . . . . 1889 

Alexander Mackenzie, c s I . . . 1890 

D M Smeaton 1892 

SirF W R. Fryer, K C.s 1 1895 

(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) Baron 

MacDonnell. 

Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 

SirF W. R Fryer, K c.s I. .. .. 1897 

Sir If S JUrnes, K c s l , k C.V.o. . . 1903 

Sir H T White, K C l K 1905 

Sir Harvev Adamson, Et , K 0 s I., LI.P. 1910 
Sir Han ourt Butler, k.c s i , r i e. . . 1915 

Sir Reginald Craddock, k o.b.i. .. 1917 


Governors of Burma. 

Sir ITarcmirt Butler, o c.i.h , k c s i. . . 1922 
Sir Charles Innes, K c s i , K c i e , i r s. 1927 
Sir Hugh Lansdown SteTiheusoii, K (’ s i , 

K(’li 1932 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc.. 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


Booth-Cravely, c i e , i r s 
C F. B lVai(e, IPS 
R M. 3Li( Doug.ill ICS 
A. J S White, o B E , 1 (' S 
R G MeDdw.in c T E , l c s 
G N M.irtiu, ICS 
U Saw Hla Pru (2), A T M 
H F. Oxhury, I c s 
J* G. E JSasli, [ ( s 
G E. E. Webster, I c “s 
U Auiig Than (1) 

Rai Saiub S B Gllo<^b 
U Aung Myint 
U Tm (1), J c s 
C. S Sastri 
H W Boyne 
U Ba Tun 
X. Francis 
11 lliin 
WL A Curties 


Cliicf Se( rotary. Home and Politual Depaitnicut 
Seeittary, Finaiue Departiuenl. 

Setietirv, Eduiation Deiiarlmeiit 
Secretary, Revenue Departmi iit 
Secretary, Reforms Offuo 
Secretary, Foust Department 
Secretary, Judicial Departnu'ut. 

Deputy Secretary , Finance Deiurtuuml. 

Under-Secretjiry, Ifomeaud PoIitKal iXT'artment. 
Uiider-Seeretaiy, Finame Dep.irtment. 

Under-Secretary, forest Department 
Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Thidir-Secretary, Judinal Depaitment 
Lnder-Sccretary, Education Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Regi‘Atiar, Home and Political and Jiidn lal Dep.irtments, 
Kegistrai, Education Department 
Registrar, Finance and licAcmie Department, 

Registrar, Forest Depaitment, 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

I. G. Lloyd, 0 S I , I c R. . . . . Financial Commissioner. 

D, B. Petch, M.o„ J.o.^ . , Secretary’ to Financial Commissioner, 

B K. BihV as, B bc, .. . Registrar. 
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S.ivv Pe Tha, 

SrAiiHAia 
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ASMSTAM' SKl'KETAlv^ 

H M Elliot. 

Ex-Ojjiao Mcniben 
OlTIOIALW 

The Hon’hh' Mi Thoiua'% Coiiper, 0 s i , I 0 s 
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Hufih (trahani M'llkii , I (' n 
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Colonel Clittoid Allehiii Coll, K il s , i M b 
A 11 Mo nil, T 0 s 
il V Morns 


Non-O^u KtU 

Arthur E}?«ar, Bar-at*Law 
lohn \rnolil Cherry, (ME, Bar*at'La\v 
P Po Lin, T P b , Land-owner 
Di .N N Parakh, L v V <fe P M s (Clab ), l. s. 

(Lond ), Mcdkallhai tit loner. 

A M Id Vellayan Chettiar 
V> Po Yin, K h M , Merchant. 

I* Ihllai 

L II llowism 


Elipilp MEMkJ.Pb. 

P ban SI I we Lu 
P Kun, Bar-at-Law. 

P Po Yin, A T M, 

P Ba Shwe 
P Maun}^ Maunii Gyi. 

P Ba Than 

P Chit HlamK, Bar-at-Law, 

Daw Hum Ma. 

P Ba Than. 


L Choon Foiing. 

P Tun Aunj? 

Khao Hoi k tUiuan. 

11 K ^Tho‘^e. 

B H Dn*. 

Gaima Siinih 
M M Haft, Bar-at-Law. 

S A S Tyahjl 
Vaiant 

Tilla Moh.mied khan 
A M A Kareein ( la mil 
P Tun Baw 
Si a Shwe Ba, T p S 
P Shwe Njim 
j Saw ]\ Tha, Bar-at-Law 
\ a cant 
. P Ba The In 
1 P Shwa\ Tha 
I P Pho khine 
I P Po Al\a 

I U So JN'vun, Ba I -at -Law 
1 Hamu P Maunjf MauiiK. 

I P Thin Maujif' 

P Saw 

P kyaw Din, Bar-at-Law 
Dr lla Yin 
P Paw P 
P Sell! Ba 
P Ba Tin 
P Nyuii 
P Kyaw' Dun 
P Ba Saw 
P Tun Min 
P" Pt Mail 11}/ 

P Ba Thauii}/. 

P My a 

Till' Hon’ble Sir J A Mauin^ Gyi, Kf 
Bdi-at-Law^ 

P Pij. 

P 'riia Gy aw 
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P Ba Chaw 
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P BaTiu 
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P Ba Thaw 

Di Ba Maw , Pal al L<iw 
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Law 

H T Stonehani 
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P BaGlay 
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W C Pi nil 
T' Tun Pe 

I Khun Bahadur Ahuicd CUandoo, 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bttiar aikd Orissa lies between 19°*02*‘ and 
27®‘80' N. latitude and between 82®-31' and 
88®-26' E. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
DarjeeliiiK district of Bengal , on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of lien gal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the Uiiit<*d Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provincts 

The area of the territories winch constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar and Ori'^sa IS 83,054 latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
Bouare miles Inclusive ol the <*rea of large rivers an imi'ortant crop, the cultivation having been 
Tlu St.iks in Orissa ami Cliota Nagpur which estimated by the demand for them in Europe 
wcic included in tlie Pi ovim e ot Bihar & Orissa It is estimated that 1,820,800 acres of land 
have since the 1st ApiJ 1933 been transferred to •*'**« annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
the control of the Agent to the (lovernor-Gcneial Province. Ihere is irrigation in Shahabad, 
Eastern States a nd no longcrform i)art of the Pro- Gava, Patna and Champamn districts in Bihar 
Vince. Two of the provinces of the Govcrnoiship and in Balasore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
of Bihar and Orissa, tir , Bihar and Orissa, c^n- Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
Bist of great river valley-;, ihe third, Chota total area sown having decreased from 342.000 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates acres In 1896 to 600 acres in 1933. The 
them from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahanadl and possibilities of manufactuiing synthetic or 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
Bav of Bengal on the south-east and walled in scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
on the north-west by the hiUy country of the export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north ot the cultivation of which has been considerably 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges extended owing to the high prices given by 
from the spot wliere It Issues from the sugar factories. In the distiict of Pumea 

territories of the Governor of the United Pio- in GHSsa, and parts of the Tlrhut 

Vinces of Agra, and Oudh till it enters Bengal Division lute is grown, but the acreage vanei 
near Bajinahai. Between Bihar and Orissa lies according to the price of jute. The last 
Chota Nagpur, Followinor the main geogra- serious famine was In 1895-96, but there 

phioallinoB there are five Civil Divisions with was a pcrions shortage of foodstuffs ip the 
headquarters at Patna, Muzaflfarpur (for south of tho Province in 1919, In any 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and year in which monsoon currents from 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The headquarters either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
of Government are at Patna. The new capital Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 

which lies between the Military Cantonment cease abruptly before the middle of September 
of Dinapore and tho old civil station of Ban- the agricultural sitmition is very grav^ It may 
kipore i8 known as “Patna,” the old town being said that for Bihar the most important 

called “Patna City ” rainfall is that known as the hatia, due 

towards the end of September or up to 

middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
The People. contributes materially to an increased outturn 

of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 

The Province ha. a population of 42.3:.».583 the spring or roM crop., 

persons. Evpm so with 451 persons per square Manufactures, 

mile, Bihar and OriHsa is more tbicklv populated 

than Germany There are only four towns, Opium was formerly, with indigo, the chief 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna, manufactured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur During cne quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
last ten vears the population of Patna has Government the Patna Factory has been closed, 
been steadily Incruasiny Hindus form an over- At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
whelming majontv of the population Though have erected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of tones in the world and as a result tobacco is 
the total population they constitute more tnau being grown much more extensively. Ihe 
one-fifth of urban population of tbe province Tata Iron and Steel Work? at Jamshedpur In 
Animists account lor 6 9 per cent. These arc Singhbhum district are also one of tbe largest 
Inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau in the world and numerous subsidiary Industries 
and the Santa! Parganas, the latter district are springing up in their viumity. The most 
being a continuation of the plateau In a north- important of these are the Tinplate Company 
easterly direction. of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd., Enfleid 

♦ The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 


Industries.* 

The principal Industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the “ Garden 
of India.” Rice is tbe staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and tbe like are of 
considerable importance It is estimated that 
tbe normal area cultivated with rice is 15,094 ,0()0 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat is grown on 
1,221,800 acres, barley on 1,307,400 acres, 
maize or Indian-corn on 1,697,300 the 
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Cable Company of India, Enamelled Ironware. 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products. The 
population of Jamshedpur Is rapidly approach- 
ing 100,000 and it consumes million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
Iron mines In the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries in the province. ITie 
coalfields in the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development In the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being develop d ot Raiugarh, Fiokuro and Karan- 
piira in Hazaribagh This same district is the 
most important miea mining coni re in the world 
both on account of the quality as well as tlie size 
of its output Manbhum, Palamau, Eani'hl, the 
Santal Parganos and Cava arc also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
t.«cuire ot shellac, the latter of v.nichis exported 
from India to the value ot ten crores annually. 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lieutenant-Governor-in Council, 
tuns being unique in India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers. The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the divLsion of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and ids Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
Bt(‘rs chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- 
vince of Bihar and Orissa consists of two 
separate branches, viz, — (1) the Buildings 
and Roads whicli iin hides ILiilwass ami (2) iiii- 
galu»n, wliuh liiJudes tJji Public HealtJi Eii- 
giiiCLiiiig Br<uich Each has a Chief Engineer, 
who is also Secretary to the Local Government 
' with an Engineer Officer as Under-Se-cretary in 
be Buildings and Roads branch and a uon-pro- 
I fc'^sinnal Assistant Secretary ami a Depuiy 
I duel Engineer in the Irrigation branch under 
him The Electrical work of the Province 

carried out by an Electric Inspector and 
I Llectrioal Engineer and a staff uf subordinates. 

^ Justice. 

J The administration of justice Is ctm- 
L trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
fat Pdtna. In the administration of civil justice 
I below the High Court are the District Judges as 
f Courts ot Appeal, the Suboitlinatf' Judges and the 
I Munsilfs The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
I Subordinate Judge extends to all origuial suits 
‘Cognizable by the Civil Courts. It does not, 

> however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. The 
ordinary jurisdiction of a Munslf extends to ail 
suits m which the amount ot value of the subject 
^matter In dispute does not exceed Rs 1,000 


though the limit may be extended to Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge hears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate la the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers The District 
Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
he very rarely is, a court of first Instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
pohcc reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district In the 
non-regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
Biouor and his suburdmates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those pt^rnianently 
B(‘ttled from 1 793 which arc to be found in the 
Patna, Tiihut and Bliag<ilpur divisious, those 
temporarily settled as in (hota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct by Gov- 
ernment as proprietor or managed by the Court 
of Wards The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act (’VIIl of IBS')) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act. 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Director of Land Records 
makes pi'ricdical survey and settlement opera- 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled. In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at- 
tested, while in the Utter there is the re-soitle- 
ment of rents In the re-settlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but also 
for all the tenants A settlement can be ordered 
bv Government on application made by land- 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different. 
Under tho zammdars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of sub- 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders, who were originally village headmen 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities. They have a variety of names, 
such as mvkadam, padftan, maurmx^ tarbarakar 
purs^ij khariddar and shikmt zamlndar. 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenure 
holders pay their revenue through the zamir- 
dars of the estates within which their lands 
lie. In Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par- 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have been 
recognised. The headman collects the rents 
and is responsible for them minas a deduction 
as remuneration for bis trouble. 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their own 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santal 
Parganas, the Uud tenures are governed by 
Regulations HI of 1872 and II of 1886 and in 
the di«tiitt ot Sambalpui bv tlu Central Pm- 
vintes Land Revenue Act, 1881 and the Central 
Pro vinccb Tenancy Act, 1898. 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons and 
Registration are each under the general direction 
of (Government, supervised and inspected 
by an Inspector-General with a staff of assis- 
tants. The Commissioner of Excise aud Salt 
is also Inspector-CUneralol Rogl&tratiou, 
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Under the Inspector-General ol Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 30 Super* 
iotendents. There are also 25 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 20 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is divided Into the District 
Police, the l^ilway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection snd 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal trioes whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise, and assist m investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
action which its assistance may be invoked 
There are thiec companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Police which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with serious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 


Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto {q. v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
verMties. ( 9 . v.) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him theie are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible (or the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 60 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 62(t Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Hallways, private 
persons, etc 7,080,290 patients including 
70,000 m-natients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 19.3 }. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided Insti- 
tutions amounted to its. 32,39,058 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which receives patients 
from N ortliern India A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Rauch i since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Orissa and Bengal A sanitorium 
at Ttkl in the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis 
An institute for radium t^reatment has al'm been 
established at Patna, (lentres for anti-rabie 
treatment have been fatartid at Patna and 
Cuttack 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School whnh w.as m existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhauga* 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 

As Bihar now enjoys practical financial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail. 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Revenues and Receipts, Budget Estmnte 


1931-35 


II. — Taxes on Income 

1,25 

HI —Salt 

J,.50 

V. — Land Revenue 

i,8»,n 

VI. — Excise 

1,27,00 

VII. — Stamps 

1,1 1,50 

VIII.— Forest . . 

6,00 

IX. — Registration 

13,50 

Xlll. — Iriigation, Ravigution, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 

kept 

26,28 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 

kept 

07 

XVI — Interest .. 

4,72 

XVll. — Administration of Justiic 

6,03 

yvijj. — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ineiils .. 

3,8 i 

xrx— Police 

1 70 

XX — Ports and riiotage 

ti 

XXI. — Education 

7,20 

XXn.— Medical . . 

2,04 

XXIII.— Public Health . . 

2,23 

XXIV. — Agriculture 

2,31 

XXV.— Industries 

2,15 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Departmcius. 

30 

XXX.— Civil Works 

9,42 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estomafe 

1934-35. 


XXXII — Transfers from Famine 

Relief Fund .. 5,50 

\XX1TI — Receipts in aid of Super- 

unmiation .. .. 1,00 

\ XXIV. — Stationery and Printing . , 2,32 

XXXV — Miscellaneous .. .. 3 34 

XXXIXA. — 'Miscellaneous adjust- 


ments between the 
Oentral and Provincial 
Governments 

XL.— Extraordinary receipts .. 


Total Revenub .. 5,22,24 

Loans and Advance'? by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) . 8,28 

Deposit Account of tlie Gr.int made bv 
the Imperial Council of Agiicultural 
Researth . 1,01 

Advances from the Provincial Loaus 
Fund . . ... 5,(>8 

Tiansfcrs from Paminc Itclicf Fund. 11,26 

Famine Relief Fund 8,1 1 

.Subvention from I'eiiti.tl Road De- 
velopment Account 1,42 

Appropriation for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt ... 71 

S ispense . . . . . . 1,40 


Total liECBiPTS .. 5,60,11 

Opening Balance .. (c) 47,16 

Grand Total . . 6,07,27 


(t) Includes 3,323 in Famine Relief Fund, 502 lor Road Subventions and 1 out ot the grant 
made by the Imperial Council of Agiicultural Research. 
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THE FINANCES OF BIHATt ANB ORTSSA-^«W. 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 


Ei^penditure Budget Estimate 

1934-35. 

5. — Land Revenue .. .. 15,63 

6. — Excise 17,02 

7. — Stamps 1>‘^S 

8. — Forests 7>21 

8A. — Forest Capital outlay charged 

to Revenue 17 

9. — Registration 6,53 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for 

which capital accounts are 

kept 20,40 

15. — Irrigation Revenue Account- 

Other Revenue Expenditare 11- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue 2,8 5 

15 (J) — Oth(‘r Revonuo F\])enditiite 
Finiiniod liom Faniinu Insu- 
rant, e Oiants 

16. — Irrigation Capital Account — 

Construction of Irrigation, 


Embankment and Drainage 


Works - 46 

1 9 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 47 

20 — Interest on other obligations 84 

21 — Appropriation for led IK tion or 

avoidance of debt 7 1 

22, — General Administration . . 75,78 

24. — Administration of Justice . . 40,1 (» 

25 — Jails and Convict Settlements . 18,07 

26. — Police 85,43 

27. — Ports and Pilotage ... 2 

30. — Scientific Departments . . 32 

31. — Education 81,58 

32. — Medical 26,51 

33. — Public Health 11,56 

34. — Agriculture . . . 14,18 

35. — Industries . . 8,44 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments . 67 

41. — Civil Works . . 51,12 

43. — Karaine ' 43 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 39,42 


45 A. — Commutations of Pensions 
Financed from ordinary Revenue 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Expenditure. Budget Estimate. 


1934-35. 


46. — Stationery and Printing 

7,5.1 

47. — ^Miscellaneous 

1,33 

51 — Contributions to Central 

Government. s by the Provincial 

Government 

.... 

51A. — ^Miscellaneous adjustm e n t s 
between the Central and Ih'ovin- 

cial Governments 

... * 

52 — Extraordinary payments 

20 

Total expenditure charged to Revenue 

5,37,00 

Commuted value of pensions 

2,81 

Payments to Rctienrlicd Personnel 

0 

Deposit Account of the Grant made 
by the Imperial Council ol 

Agricultural Re.searcii 

1 1.01 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 

cial Government 

J.oi 

Repayments ol Advances from the 

Piovincial Loans Fund 

71 

Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 

(Repaym mts ) 

(i,26 

Famine Ri lief Fund .. 

1 (),7(*» 

Subvintlon from Central Road 

Development Account 

3,10 

Suspense 

1,39 

Total expenditure not charged to 

revenue 

46,07 

Reserv e for unforeseen 


Total expenditure .. 

5,83,07 

Closing balance 

(6) 24,20 

Grand Total ., 

6,07,27 

f Surplus 


ProvmciaH 

L Deficit .. 

22,96 


'ft; Includes 24,58 in Famine Relief Fund, 424 for Road Subventions and 1 out of the grants 
rpade by Uie Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 

SfierHuri/ to (iovgrtnnrvt, Fimaiioo Department, 
II (' riKir, I 0 s 

Seeretmn to (ioi ernment, I{ercy}ne Department, 
.1 W Houlton, ICS 

PnwKc ,Swrf«r//, CapUin 1> T Oiaikc ' I'!?!'* ' J’xix'ot Oepariimnt, 

Atde-de-Vamp, Liout (» C Drake-Jlroikni.iii | Mi*t<‘(lnn, I (’ s 

Liout C W H Jiice (feLt 1) If Mudio \ Set reiaryf to aovernmenl (P W' D), Irngation 


GovKimon 

Ills E\f*pllencv Sir Jaiups l>fj\l<l Sifton, Kcsi , 
K c 1 K , I (’ s 

Personal Stave 


Honorary Aait^-de-Vnmp, Lieut -Col A L 
Dauby, (ksptaiu D J Manflcld, Major W O 
Henderson, PiKsildar Major Honv Jit 
Miihainiiiad Peza Khan, Ikihadiir 
PAECliTIVn COENOIL 
The Hon’ble Babu Nirsii ^n^a>.ln Sin^h 
The Hon ble Mt. J A llubliack, c s i , l c.s 
(OITK ) 

Ministers 

The Hon’blc Sir (lanesli J)utta Sinj^b, kt (Lotal 
Self-Goveininent) 

The Hon* ble Mr Sayid Abdul A/az, Bar at Law 
(Education ) 

Secretariat 

ChteS Secretaru to Oorernment, Poliheal and 
Appointment Departments, V r Talient^ciE, 

I (’ s on Deputation to Govt ot India 

II E. Bussell, OlE .ICh (()«« ) 


tSetretarif to (loeernment , Pet ori*,t rat turn Depail- 
went d Relief Committee- ~\V B Brett, (’ ] I- 
I <’ s 


Praneh,h' A Jkttfrioii 

Jiailehngs and Roads Branch, J G Powell 

Secretary to Gocernnient, Edut at ion and Develop- 
ment Departments, K Ookhale,iOH 

Scitefanp Local-self iRrernment Department — 
M G bac \ , 1 c s 

MiscELLANi'oi s Appointments 

Director of PiibUe Inshwlion, G E Fawcus, M A , 
c I E 

Impeclor-General of Polue, Lt-Col A E J C 
M( Dowell 

ConM‘ri at 07 of Forests, J S OamUmi 

InspeUor-Uermal of Civil Hospital, Lt -Col 
0. A S Phillips 

Director of Public Ilcallh, Major S Ji Mitia 


InspetUn -General of Prisons, Lt t*ol O 
enters 

Diieeior of Agiiculture, Daulat Bam Sethi, 

GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 


Lord Sinha of Raipur, p C , K 0. . 1920 

Sir Henry Wheeler , . . p)21 


Sir Hu'Bi Lansdown Stephenson, 
H V ^s’ir ^Jain^s iiavid’ *Sifton*, 


The Hon’ble 
M A , R L 


K 0 I.K , C S I , I c S. 
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1932 


Babu 


Baj.iiidhaif Sinba, 

{Piesuhnt ) 

Rai Baliadur Lakshrmdliar Mahanti, 

{Deputy President) 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’bloBabu Nirsu Narayan Siiiha | The Hon’ble Mr I A >1 ubbaek, c s I , l c 

MINISTERS 


Mr S Anwar Yusoof, Bai-at-Law, 

{Secretary ) 

Babu llciKhu Nath Prawad, m A , B L 

( dssisLant Setrelary ) 


The Hon S>ed Abdul A/i/, B ir-at-liw ] Patna Du^Bid (Muhammadan lU ban) 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganenh Datta Singh, Kt .. | Hast Patna (Noii-Muhamnui Ian Ui ban). 

MEMBERS 
Nominated Officials 


Mr B E Ru<s-oll, c I E 
„ H C Prioj 
,, M G Jja((> 

,, B K Gokliale 
„ .1 W Houlton 
„ J G PoM'ell 


Ml \ C DaMeB 
„ K A Jtetterton 
,, G E Fawcus, c l F 
, ,, 1 A (Jodbole 
Lt-CoI A E J C McDowell 
Col. H C Bu„kJe> 
Nominated Non-Ofucials 


Mr J Thomas, European 

Mi W H MeMhk, Bihai Planteis 

Mr Ian A, (lerk, Indian Mlmug Assotiation 

vacant 

Patna Division Land-holders 
Mr A E D’Silva, (Anglo-Indian (’ommunltjO 
Rev Brajananda Da^, (Depressed t lasses) 

Ral Bahadur Kedar Nath, Nominated 
Mr R Chandra, (Indian Christian Community) 
Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya, c i E. 


Babu Bimalal ('haraii Smgh 

lUi Saliib Sii Balia bli Das 

Babu ILim Naiajan (DepDssed classes) 

Ral Bahadur llarn Rauvijava Smgh (Industiial 
interest other than Planting and Mining) 
Bai Bahadur Haiiiidra Nath Banciji (Labouiing 
classes) 

Bai Bahadui Biiendia Natli Chakra vartti 
(Domiciled Bengali Community) 

Mr Sagram Heinbrome, M B > (Aborigines) 

Mr Garbett Captain Manki (Aborigines). 
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Name. 


Mahanth Maiimohan Das 

Vacant 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammafl Hafrez 

Bai Tialiatlur Dallp Narayan Singh 

Jiabu Chandreshvar Piashad Naravan Sinha, 

c.i E. 

Babu Mahcshvan Prasliad Naraj an Deo 
Babu Jagadeva rra«»had Singh 

Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Bamasray Prashad Chaudhuii 
Babu Ilarekrislina Chaudhun . 

Bal Bahadur Sri Narayan Mahtha 
Bbau Bamcshvar Prashad Singh, m n b . . 

Mr. Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain . 

Mr Muhannnad iumis 

Khan Bahax-Uir Abdul Wali.il) Kii.in 

Mr Saijid Mum-ud-<liu Mu/^a 

Khan Bahadur llaji Muh.uuuiad Ihix {'haiidlmii 

Maula^’l Abdul Aziz Khan 

Babu Kalyan Singh 

Bai Jiahadur Haldhai Prasliad Singli 

}ihaiya Budia Piatap Deo 

Babu Shyam Naraj.ui Siiigh Shaiuia 

Bai fiahadur Saiat Chandra Itay 

Bai Bahadui Lakshniidhai 31ahanti 

}iabu Hai ihar Das 

B<d Bahadur Loknatli Misra 

Babu Biajamohan Panda 

Babu Biral)ar Narajan Chandia Dhir Naiondra 

Bjibii Shib Chandia Singha 

Babu Dovendia Nath Sainantas 
Babu B.imeshwar Piatap Said 
Babu Badri Narayan Singh 
Babu Hudia Prataj) Singh 
Babu Bishundeo Naiayan Singh 
Maulavi Khalllir Bahman 
Maulavi Muhamm.ul Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhamnuul Shall 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Ba liman 

Maulavi Alidul Wadood 

Maulavi Muhammad Hasan Jan . 


Constituencies. 


North-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

West Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpiii Division Landholders. 

Til hut Division Landholders. 

Chota Nagpur Division Landholders. 

North Saran (Non-Muhammadau Bural) 

South-East Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Bural). 

Samastipur (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

North-West Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Bural) 

East Muzaffaipur (Non -Muhammadan Bural). 
East Gaya (Non -Muhammadan Bural). 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Bural). 

We-'t P.itua (Muliamm.i(liin Bural) 

Bliagalpm Division (Muhamin.ulan Uiban) 
Ivisli.uiginj (Miili.inimad.in Rural) 

PuiiiiM (Muh.iintnadiin Rm.il) 

S.int<il P.trgiiiias (Muh.imniadan Butal) 
H.uaiibagli (Non-Miiluniniadan Buial) 

Noith Bhag.ilpui (Noii-Miihammadan Rural). 
Palamau (Non-Muhammadan Hural) 

Patna (Non- Muliammadan Uihun) 

Haiidi’ (Non-]\Iuliammadan Riiial) 

Noith Cuttai k (Nou-Muliarnmaaau Rural). 
OiKsa Division (Non-Muliaimnadan Urban). 
South Pun (Non-Muhammadan Buial) 
Sainhalpui (Non-Muhammadan Biual), 

Orissa Division Landholders 

Saiital Paigaiias (North) (Non-Muhammadan 
Bural ) 

Smgliblium (Non-Muhanmiadan Rural) 

Nortii Muzalfarpui (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
West MuzafTarpiir (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 
Cential Bhagalpui (Non-3Iuhammadaii Buial). 
North-West Muiigh^r (Non-MuluaminadariBural), 
Gaya (Muhamiuadau Rural) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan Urban) 
Darbhanga (Mulianiniadun Bural). 

Chota Nagiuir Division (Muliammadan Rural). 
Cliamparan (Muhammadan Bural) 

Muzaffarpur (Muliammadan Bural) 
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Name. 


Constituencies. 


Mr. S. n Cassini 

Khan Bulnwlnr Sdiihir-iil Jlaq 

Mr Saivi<i Muliaininad ^leh<ii 

Manla\i Sliaikh Ahdnl ,lahl 

llabii IhiTiunn^rah Nara\aii 

Kahn liliaj'watl Sarau Sinyli 

Mr Ha IV id Abdul Aziz 

Babii Codavaiis Misia 

llai Baliadui Satis Chandia Smli.i 

Mr Kanialdliaii laall 

Bai IJab.ului Laclilimi J^iasliad Sinln 

Balm .Tauaiinatb Das 

Babu Kadbaranjan ])as 

Babu Nik till ja Kisliorc Das 

Balm Suruj Kamas I’l.isbad Sniha 

Babu Madlio Brasliad Siiiha 

Chaudhuri Muhammad Aazinil Hasan 

Balm Badha Mohan Sinlia 

Babu Kamjiwaii Himat Siiijika 

Mr Sat lirhitlaiianda Snili.i 
B^ija T’rithwi Chand Lall CJiowdiy 
Jtai Bahadur Dw.nka Nath 
Bai Bahadur Sh>ainnaiidan Sahav 
Babu Siikiislina Piasliad 
Babu .logondia Mohan Siiiha 
Babu Badha Piasad Smha 
Mr. Naiid.i Jviiinar Chosli 

Hal Bahadui Krishiiadova Naiajaii Mahtha 
Babu Lalita Brashad Chaudhuri 
Babu Kiinja Bihaii Chandra 
Babu Mauiiidra Nath Mukharji 
Dr. Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmzad 


E«isfc Patna (Muhammadan Bural ), 

Saiaii (S^uhaminadan Bural) 

MonKlivr (Miihamm.idun Bural) 

Oims I Division (Muhammadan Bmal) 

West (ila\a (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

CVntial Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Patna Division (Muh.iinmadan lliban) 

Noith Pun (Non-Muhammadan Buial) 

South Manbhum (Non-Muhaniiuadaii Buial) 
South Bhagaljmr (Non-Muhaminad.in Jiuial) 
Kaht JVlonghyi (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 

Soutiv Ualasort* (Non-Muhammadan Bural) 
Noith Balasoro (Non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
South Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Buial). 
Patna J)i vision (Non-Muhainm.ulan lb ban) 

I South Saian (Non Muhammadan Bural) 

I Bhagalpur (Muhammadan Buial) 

' Ariah (Nun-Muhammadan Bmal) 

' Santal 3’arganas (South) (Nou-Miilianimadan 
Bmal) 


Ctmtial Shahahan (Nun-Miihamniadan Bmal). 
Pmuoa (Non-Muhammadan Bmal) 

Tirliut i>i vision (Non-Muhammadan Uiban). 
Hajipni (Non-Muh.uimiadan ]{ural) 

Soiith-AV ost Monglivr (Non-JMuhainniadan Jlnral) 
Blugalpiir (Non-Muhammadan Drban) 

South Shahah.id (Non-Muhammadan Kui.il). 

Chola Nagpur Division (Non-Mtihannnadan 
Dihan) 

North Champaran (Ntm-Miihammadan Bural), 
South Chainpaian (Non-Miihamin,ulan Bmal). 
Indian Mining Federation. 

North Manbhum (Non-Muhammadan Buial). 
Nominated (Expert). 
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The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal. Their area is 133,061) sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are Britiaii territoiy 
proper, 17,808 (viz. Berar) held on perpetu.il 
lease from II E H the Nuam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 16,507,723 in C. P British Districts and Berar 
Various parts of the (Jentral Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and th«* several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutmv, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the Hast India Company as 
part 01 a linancial arrangement with H EH the 
Nizam for the maintenance oftlie Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces m 1903, as the result of a | 
fresh agreement with H E H the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vmdhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
its predpitous southern sloiics stretches the 
ri(h wlieat growing country of tlio Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpiira plateau, 
characterised by forest -covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its lulls decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep ** 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
ImiKirtant cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies intlie valley of the Wamgan- 
ga and is mainly a nee growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of tiio“iako country’* of Nagpur Fur’ 
tlior cast 18 the far-reaching nee louatry of 
Chattisgarh, in the Mahunadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,006 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar hem this region. Berar lies to the 
Boutli-wost of the C P. and its chief characteris- 
tic IS its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The iiopulatiou of the imiviiue is ,i (onipa- 
rati\cl> new tominunit) Bcloie the adviut 
of the Arjans, the w^hoio of it was peopUsl by 
(lOiid-. and other pnuutive lubes and these 
ahorgmal inhabit mils fared better from the 
Auaiib than tlieir like in most paits <ii India 
be<aus(; of the rugged iiatiiK of flu ir luuiie 
Jliii MU ( issive waves of iimujgiation llow< il into 
tlw ]uoviit(( Jiom all sides 'J'lie ( arlv iiiliabi- 
taiits \v(ic (luvi'u into th« iiiautsMble torcsls 
and lulls, wdiere they toiui jicaily .i quarter 
of the whole population of tlit (Uutral Piovinees 
being found in large iiumbers iii all parts ol the 
provjiue, ])articulaily m the 8outh-east The 
mam divisions of the newcomers are indicated 
b> the language divisions of the j^rovmec. Hindi 
brought m by the Hindustani-speaking ofojjles 
of the North prevails in the Nortii and East, 
Marathi m Berar «»ud the West and t'eutie ot 
the Central Proviuceg. Hmdf is bifokcn by 


56 per cent, of the population and is the lingua 
jranca Marathi bv 31 per ( cut and tJoiidi by 
7 per cent The clieftsot in\asiou are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu iiaiues, being desioiidauts of for- 
mer Hindu utfuiaJs wdio on the Mahoniedan 
invasion adopti'd Islam ratlur than lose their 
])ositions The last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanismg of the aliorigmal tubes is going 
on The trllies are not regaided as iitqtuie by 
the IJiiulus and the piotcss ol absorption is more 
or less (iMlismg. 

Industries. 

When Sir Ulrhard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C P the province was land- 
locked The orilv road was that leading in from 
Jubbulporc to Nagpur ’J’hi' British adminis- 
tration lus made roads in all directions, tlie two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
lun across the province and in the last lew years 
a great impc us nas been given to the construc- 
tion of bubsidiary lines. These developments 
have caused a steady growt.h of trade and have 
aroused vigorous progress lu every department 
of life. Till' prune industry is, of course, 
agniulture, whuh is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agiicultural departments in India 
and 13 now ruciving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-oi)orativo credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
maiguzdn, or landlord system, ranging 
witli numerous variations, from tho groat Feu- 
datory chief ships, winch are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
of land legislation has gradually b(*en built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwarj 
system. 16,073 square miles ot the C P, is 
(iovcrniTU nt llt^sorved forest , m Jierar 
the lorobt area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total foribt area bc'liig oiio-Bixth of the 
whole Province The rugged uat urc of tiie grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 Tier cent of tho total land 
is occupied for cultivation , for tho two most 
advanced districts in tho Central Provinces, 
the proportion a> erages 8‘3 per c ent , wliile tho 
average figure lor the Berar Oistricte is as high 
as 9 { per cent TJie cultivated area has evtond- 
cd almost fontiuiiously except for the temiKir- 
ary eliecks caused by bad s(*asons Ilice is the 
most evtensivc siiigUi cioji of the Central Pro- 
vmc es, covering nearly 3<) pci cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes n(*\t with over 15 per cent , 
then pulses and othei cereals used for foocl 
and oil-sceds with marly 50 per cent , and cotton 
with over 7 per cent in Berar cotton occupn s 
16 pci cent A"c*\t c.ornes juar and Iheii puJseS 
and other tcieals and oil scedaof the croppicl 
.lua, jcjwai covers 31 i»er cent , then wheat 
and oilseeds in .igiiculture iiioic than hall 
the working population is female. 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial hie is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except m one or two centres, where the 
introduction ol modern enteriuise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province* Nagpur is tho chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
^ the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
yarn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1933 was 1,34,967 
maunds, valued at Es. 40,49,010. 

The largest numbers engaged In any of th® 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1932 employed 
2,971 persons and raised 77,186 tons Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 1,040,238 
, tons and 8,932 jiersoiis emplojed, the Jubbul- 
pore marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and tho mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kind® 
logolly so described was 956 in 1933, ‘the latest 
period for which returns arc available and the 
number of people employed in them 61,781 
The same economic influences which arc ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
transition stage are at work in the 0. F and 
Eerar, gradually sapping tho strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-m- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries. Under the reform scheme the admi- 
nistration Is conducted by a Governor with 
on Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-official and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of tho translerrod 
‘ subjects. 

The lociil legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows* — 38 elected from the 
C.P. , 17 elected from Bomr , 2 members of the 
Executive Council, 8 nominated non-officials; 
8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Ckiuncil) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council The C. P 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division. Each of these is controlled by a (Jom- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided Into 
^ districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner, Tho principal heads of Pro- 
vincial denartments are the Commissioner of 
Settlcmett<»md Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Ee^tration, and Registrar- General 
- of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
/Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative SoelcticBi the Director of Indus- 


tries, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches. The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer. The district 
forests arc managed by a forest officer, o\cr 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfnre of the people Each 
district has a Civil Surgmii, (ext opt Maiidlu, 
Drug and Balaghat w^lieie thei(‘ aie Assistant 
tSiiigetms) will) Is gcncrallv also Superintendent 
ot tin District Jail extept at Cintial Jails at 
N.igpoie and Jul)buljM>rc ami Distiut Jails 
at Kajpur, Narsinghpur, Amraoti and Aiol.i 
wImtc tlicr(‘ are whole time Siiperintendi'iits 
and wh<»sc work is also in various respects 
Hupervnsed by tiie Deputy Commissioner. The 
Deputy Commissioner is also Marriage Registiar 
ami manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court ot Wards In his revenue 
and (riminal work the Detiuty Coniiiilssloiiei 
Is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or memberB of the Indian Civil 
Service , (b) one or more Extia Assistant 
Coiiimissioncrs, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
Indians and (c) by Tahsildars and Naib 
Tahsildars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils.the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner D 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criinmal appeal and 
revision for tho Central Provinces and J5eraT 
including proceedings against Eurojiean British 
subjects and persona jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial ComiDissioner and 4 Additional Judi 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than It) years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first Introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and tho Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864 Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the C. P. 
Municipalities Act passed towards the end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C. F. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root successfully. The larger 
towns have municipalities, there being 75 such 
bodies in the Province. 
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Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- i 
eminent Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1931 
there is a local Board for each tahsil and a 
district council for each district cxeeptinj? 
Hoshangabad, Chhindwara and Saiigor distiiots 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists ot elected reprcbentatlvceof circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
officials not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the dlstilct 
council is a certain prn])ortion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of rnem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central ^rovlnce^ 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils, The 
new Central Provinces Local aelf-Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. 'I’he Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions ut local boards also are non-official >. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their att,en- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Coiincilfunds 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed in the year 1920 So far 861, Pan- 1 
chayats have been established. As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system This post was Kept vacant on aocoiint 
of financial stringency for more then two years 
It has now been filed in with etteit from tlie 
24th May 1933. 

Public Works 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Branches, is under the control of the Chief Engineei 
who IS also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches 
The Pro vi nee is well served by a net- work of 
roads, but iii a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are thcrefoie impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains During the last 
16 years Government has boon pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date 1,10b miles of metalled and 795 miles of 
unraetalled roads have been transferred 

State irrigation was introduced early in the 
lireaent century maiuly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03) The Irrigation Branch of the depart- 
ment was separated from the Roads and Buildings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty-four 
years a sum of Rs 7 3 crores has been expended 
on the construction of irrigation woiks, of which 
the more important are the Wainganga, Tandula, 
Mahauadi, Xharung and Maniari canals 

Three works, viz , the Mahanadi and Wainganga 
Canals and the Asdla Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive have all failed to justify their classLUca- 
tlou in that category and have now been trans- 


ferred to the unproductive list. The conditiona 
in the province are such that Irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construttlon is justified only on account of their 
value as a jirotection against famine The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about tr»2,0{)0 acres maiuly ricc ami the income 
from thc'sc works is somewhat more than the 
cvpcnditim* iiKuncd on their malntciumc and 
iiianagt incut. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the MunicipaliticB, is under one force The 
strength is equal to cue man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector-General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, throe Deputy Inspcctors-Gcneral, tor 
assistance m the administrative control and 
supervision of tlie Police force, Including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate offlc.cr8. On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
tliev may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police The Central Provinces has 
, no rural police? as the term is understood in 
other parts of India The village watchrn.an is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered ver> desir- 
able to maintain his po^iitioii in this respect. 

Education. 

'The Education Department of the Centra 
Provmcis and Berar .uirniuistered by a Direc- 
tor of Ihiblic Instruction, a Registrar, Education 
Dejiaitment and Secretary, High School Edu- 
cation Board, four Irisiicctors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in tlnir turn are asKlstid by nine 
Assi.,taiit Juspidors and lour Vssistant Inspee- 
tiesses Schools are divided into (or) schools tor 
gc'iic'ral (‘clucation and ( b ) si IhioIk lor sjieeial 
ecluc.atloii The latter are schools in which 
liiHtruction IS given in a sjk'c ml hmric h of teehnt- 
cal or proicssional cslueation The main divi- 
sion ot schools loi gcmeral education is mb) Pri- 
inar> and Secoudarv in the Primar\ Si hools 
the iiaihing is condiic'ted wholly in the vc^riia- 
ciilai and these si hooN ,\ic' known as ^eInallllar 
I SchooK Tiie Seiondai^ Schools are divided 
into Middle and High Sehooln The Iotiiict may 
; be either Vermnular Middle SehooJs in which 
instruction is giv^-ii (a) wholly in the vcTimeiilar 
1 or {h) mainly m the veiiuiulai wlti' an option 
to take English as ,in additional languagc% or 
Anglo- Vernac iil.ir Middle Schools in which in- 
striKtioiiis givcai both in Kiiglish and the Verna- 
lulai in the Jligli School c lassc's iiistnu t4on 
until recently given In lilnglish but the vema- 
, cular w'as adojited as the mcsllum of iiistniction 
at the beginning ot the school year l<)22-23. 

I For the tonvenieime of pupils w'hosy mother 
( tongue is not a recognised vernacular of 
■ the locality a few English medium classes 

• are still maintained For administrative 

• pnr}X)ses schools are furthei divided according 
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to their management into BchoolB (under public 
management and schoolB controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Funds and (b) unaided schools. All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
in their courses of studv to the standards 
preoenbed by the Fjdu cation Department or by 
the High School Education Board They arc 
subject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type . 
They are “recognised” by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed ex.imination for which they 
are otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition ” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at anv of the proMcribcd examinations 
without the pievious ^anctlon of the Department 

Pnmarv Edueatnm is under the control of 
Distrnt (\)UU(iK and Mnnidpal Cumnuttees 
The Prnn.nv Edmation Ad empowers hnal 
authoritiis to intiodiKc ('ompulsion and this is 
in foKo 111 s(\(i.il ari.is 

Higher Edmation is under the control of 
Kagpur Umversitv ot wliuh tlie lollowing .ire 
lonstituent (olleges .it Jsagpm Morns Cidli ge, 
till* College ol S< leiK < , Ihsloj) Ccdlege, City 
College, the Agruiiltiiu College, the fhiiMi'.ity 
College ot J;.iw . .it .lubbiiljioii , Itobeitsoii 
College Hitkarni City Ccdlegt*, Sjkiki Ti.iining 
College (tor teaehi'r'.), HitLinii J.avv Collegi . 
at Amr.ioti King Edw ird College Tlieie .iie 
also an Engineering Sdiool mid a Medh.il Sihool 
at Nagpiu mid .i Teduiii.il Institute at Amiaoti 

Seiondarv Edneation is uiidfr tlie (oiitiol of 
the Boaid ol High Sdiool Edm.itioii on w'liidi 
the TTiiueisity i^ iipiesented The High 
Sdiool f ertifieate aw.irdeil bv the Boaid qu.ihties 
for entrame to the Tiiinenstv 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary scr\ices of the 
province are respectively (ont rolled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made in 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical .Sdiool at Nagpur in 
1914 supplied a long-felt need The principal 
medical institutions aie tlie Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened m 1874 with ace^nimo- 
datlon for 2 IK m-patients , tlie Victoria 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 1880 with 
accommodation lor Li? iii-patients, tlie 
Lady Duflferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 


children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 250 in-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women’s 
hospitc'ils exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraotl in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Baipur in 1928 In accordance with recent 
policy, 124 out of 184 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vnreni.itioii is jonipulsoiy in iicaily .ill niiinui- 
p.il towns in tJie J’roviiifi' Tlie (Vntial Jho- 
vinees Va((in(‘ Institute .-it Niigpiir wms opened 
In ]‘)JL whhli sup])hos lymph throughout the 
pioviiue Besides this ,‘ippientice and juivate 
vamn.itors are trained there in the tcdinique 
of \a(( Illation In 1913, the Government 
saiietioned 13 epidenue dispens.iries for affording 
inedieal relief to the ruial ])opuLiiioii, .iiid .ilso 
lor (aiiving our preventne measures m (oiinei - 
turn wdth jilague. This mini her has smee been 
iiKToascd to 33 and the seope ot then duties 
h.is been extended to othei epidenue diseases 
su(h .IS iholei.i and sm.ill-t) 0 \, embrace salu- 
tation (wMii 1 sup]»lv eonserv.im i , etc ), samt.iry 
luopag.inda inedu il ins[H(tioii of siliools, 
supei vision over vai ( iiiations, vital statislns, 
eti A JJialth is( bool toi ti lining liealtli workers 
has Ixen staitul .it N.igjiur and 34 Jnlaiit 
VVidlaie Centiis and 9 vill.igi' (redii's have so tar 
hien eHlaldished 3'he juiblK He.ilth liistifnti' 
lit Nagpur lias (ome into ( visteme sime 1928 
with the inhmtion ot iindiMt.ikiiig iheniKal .mil 
fkuteriologu.il < vamin.itioii ol foodstuffs, 
w.itei ami pathological ni.iteiiils ]u the yeai 
1929, a stait was made to .ittoid medu.il reliet 
to the lejiers One Lepiosy Spi'iialist and 1st 
assistant medu.il ollii eis were appointed foi 
this work This woik is diielly confined to the 
Clihattisgarh Division, wluii' 20 lopi'r treatment 
centres have been established 

Finances. 

A combination of adverse eirciimstances 
ha.s led to a siilistantial (ontraition ot the 
rcsoiirtes of the proviiue during the last tour 
years In spite of drastu retrenrhment all 
loiiiid and the emergency (ut in pa>, the jear 
opened with an iinjirodiu tiv e ileht of Rs 44 
lakhs, lejneseiiting Joans taken in 1931-32 to 
(ovei deficits In the taie of these circiim- 
st.iiues the tmdgit presented this year was 
lilt end's! to m.iik tune and practually has 
readied the stage bevond which retrenchment 
IS not possible' To u'jdaee jjartially tiic lall ot 
reweniiie prineijially trom Eveise, a bill to im- 
pose lice'iise tees em the vend eif tobaeeo was 
presented to the* (’oimeil Tt llrst refused to 
lelei the bill to a Select Committee, but siib- 
se'epumtlv agiee'd to the motion to cireiilate it 
for eduitiug opinion thereon It is clear that 
the loeal Governinemt will have to c'xplore addi- 
tional sources of revenue in ordei to be able to 
resume measures ot development. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Bstimated Bevenue for 1934-35. 

I 

VrvMipal "Beads 0 / Bevenue, 1 Debt Beads* 

P Deposits and Advances — 

' Famine Relief Fund 

** 1 rransfers from Famine Relief 


Taxw on Income 
Salt 

iiind Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Forest 

Registratim 


2,55,78,000' 

50.82.000 I Appropriations for Reduction or 

58.08.000 I Avoidance of Debt 


44 ,48,000 
5,30,000 


Total 

4,23,76,()()0 

Imgation, 


Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which Capital Accounts are 

kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank - 
ment and Drainage Works for 
which no Capital Accounts are 
kept 

1 

1,51 090 

1,21,000 

Total 

2,75,000 j 

Debt Services, 


Interest 

5,6'), 000 

CivU Adrninistia wn. 


Administration of Justice • . 

Jails and Convict Settlements . . 

Police 

Education 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

4, <) 3,000 

1.41.000 
80,000 

7.01.000 

71.000 

69.000 

2.65.000 
8,000 

4.23.000 

Total . . 

22,51,000 

Civil Works, 


Civil Works 

10,95,000 

Miscellaneous, 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing , , 
Miscellaneous 

13.000 

52.000 

48.000 
6,23,000 

Total . 

7,36,000 


Extraordinary items. 

Extraordinary receipts .. 15,000 

Total Provincial Revenue . . 4,7a,l 7,000 


Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

Subventions fiom Central Road 
Development Account .. 

Civil Dopomts 

Loans and Advances by Pro\incial 
Governments 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 

Total Debt Heads .. 

Total Revenue and Receipts . . 
r Ordinary 

Opening balance-^ Famine Relief 
L Fund 

Grand Total . . 
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Rs. 

3.93.000 
3,00,000 

6.30.000 

29.000 

32.000 

6.30.000 

43.000 

30.27.000 

14.04.000 

65.57.000 

5.38.74.000 

45,50,0t0 

5.84.24.000 


Ei^TlMATKD EXPENDITURE FOR 1934-35 
Direct Demands on the Bevenue. 
Land Revenue 
Excise 


Stamps 

Forest 

Registration 


18.72.000 

9.21.000 

1.44.000 

35.69.000 

1.80.000 


Total 66,95,000 

Irrigation , 

Revenue Account of Imgation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 
Capita] Accounts are kept . . 31,14,000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 1,22,000 


Total 


32,36,000 
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ESTIHATITD ilXPJSNDITURm FOR 1934-35— COfltrf 

Ba. 

I rrigation — contd . 

Oapital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works charged to 
Kevenue.— 

Construction of Irrigation, Naviga- 
tion, Embankment and Drainage 
Works.— 

A*— Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants 

B.— Financed from Ordinary 


Revenue 13,000 

Total .. 13,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt. . , . 2,07,000 

Intorest on other obligations . . 30,000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . . 0,30,000 

Total . . 3,93,000 


Civil Adminislration. 

General Admmistration Reserved 67,75,000 

Do. Transferred 50,000 

Administration of Justice . . . . 26,94,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements b,31,000 

Police 60,05,000 

Scientific Departments .. .. 14,000 

Education — 

Reserved 1,14,000 

Transferred 49,20,000 

Medical.. 13,60,000 1 

Public Health 3, 37,000 1 

Agriculture 15,10,000 j 

Industries — 

Reserved 23,000 

Transferred 2-12^000 

Miscellineous Departments— j 

Reserved 1,61,000 


Total , , 2,50,21,000 


Civil Works, 

Civil Works- 

Reserved 65,000 

Transferred 61 ,1 7, 000 

Total .. 61,82,000 


Miscellaneous. 

Rs. 

Famine 

..13,000 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions 

40,13,000 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved 

8,07,000 

Transferred 

15,000 

Miscellaneous — 

Reserved 

83,000 

Transterred 


Total .. 

49,81,000 

For rounding 


Total Provincial Expenditure 

4,61,71,000 

PnndiMil Reuenue heads — 

Forest and other Capital outlay 
not charged to Revenue — 

Forest Capital outlay 

1,000 

Capital account ot Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Oomtniction of Irrigation Works 

1,58,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Revenue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
ciiargod to Revenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions . . 

4,36,000 

Total . . 

5,95,000 

Debt Beads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund 

3,13,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

2,12,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

28,000 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 


Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account 

5,42,000 

Civil Deposits 

43,000 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Government 

17,35,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India 

28,73,000 

Total Debt Heads . . 

57,46,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments 

5,28,12,000 

f Ordinary 

9,82,000 

Closing balance Famine Relief 

1. Fund 

46.30,000 

Grand Total . . 

5,84,24,000 


l» ■ 1 m II. I> 

Revenue Surplus . . 

8,46,000 
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Non-ojftctah 

Ml Uilnuin Singh Zamindar of Matin, P O P.i.san, distint Bilaspui (iiiliabitaiitb of ift/mtndc/// 
and Jagirdari eUatcb). 

The Rev G C Rogers, m a , Head-Master, Christ Chuich School, Jiibbulpoie (European and Angl 0 ‘ 
Indian CommunUieh) 

Mr G A Cavai, Mai Tekdi Road, Aniraoti 1 

Mr T C Sakhare, Gaddigudam, Nagpur ( 

I Depressed 

Mr S G Naik, Sufierinteudcnt of tlie Chokhamela Hostel, Aniraoti. > Clas8$s. 

Guru Gosain, Agaradass Malgiizar of Maiiza Bardi, P O Kharora, Tahsil R.iipui, 
district Raijiur (T O Neora) 

Rao Sahib R W k iilay, m a , ll B , Walken Road, Nagpui City ( Utban Factor gLabouren), 

Mis Ramabai Tambe, B.A., neai Maharajbag Club, Nagpur, 
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Elected Members. 

— Members elected from the Central Pronnecs. 

Name, I Comtitucncy 


Mr Balraj Jalswara 
Mr Dadurara 

Rai Sahib Badri Prasad Pujan 

]\rr Chunnu 

Atr C B, Parakli 

B li Sahib Laia Jainarain 

Mr T. J Kedar 

Atr Shcoprasad Pandey 

Pandit Kashi Prasad Pande 
Air Jhuiiinlal Vtrma 
Air Diilichand 

hii Baiuidiir Dadu Bwarkarutli Sinj»h 
( 'lioudhari Malthulal 
Mr Waman Yado Doshmiikli 
Air Anjoic llao Kirdutt 
Ihii Saliil) Pandit Kamsanchi Gaurlia 
Khan Ualiadiii E E Taraporc 
ll.u li.ihadm Prajadhiir Prasad .Taiswal 
Afr (lopalrao llamlthaii Joahi 
Air Arjunlal 
' S(‘tli Shcolal 
1 Afr Chandan Lai 

' Air Ganpat Bao Slianker Kao Doahmiikh 
1 lie Tlori'bh* Ea iBahadur K S Nayudii 
Afr Sliivramprasad Sultanprasad Tiwan 
\rr K S Dube 
Vfr Vinavak Damodar Kolte 
Khan Bahadur At. At AIulliu 
^r^. Iftikhar All 

fhe Hon’bh' Mr S W A llizvi 
Klian B<ihadur Syod Hifaz.it Ali 
Mr Mahomed Yusuf Sliiiieef 
Ikohar Gulab Sing . 

rtiakur Manmohan Singh 
Mr D T Atangalmoorti 
Vfr L If Bartlett, o B E. 
iseth Thakurdas Goverdhandas 


B — Members from Berar 

^fr Vithal Bandhuji Chaobal 

Hr K A Kanitkar 
hr Pan]abrao Shamrao Beshmukh 
Mr Afotirao Bajirao Tidake 
Bao Sahib XJttamrao Sitaramji Patil 
Ir Sndhar Govind Sapkal 
Ir i^niedsingh AJarainsingh Thakiir 
Ui(» Sahiii Naik Dmkarrao Dharrao E 4 iiuTkar 
[r Yadav Aladhav Kalo 
rr Tuknmm Shanker Patil 
:r Mahadeo Palkaji Kolhc 
ir Ganpat Sitaram Alalvi 
’r Syed Atobinur Kahman 
ban Saliib Muzaffar Husain (Deputy President) 
ban Bahadur Mirza llaham Beg 

Ih>u’ble Balkri^na Ganesh Khaparde 
fto Bahadur Gajanau Eamcliaudra Kotharc . . 


Jubbulpore City, Non-Muhammadan (Urban). 
.Tubbulpore Division ( Uriian) 

Cliliattisgarh Division (Urban). 

Ncrbiidda Dnision (Urban) 

Nagpur Citj’^-cum-Knmpteo 
Do do 

Nagpur DiMsion (Urb.an) 

Jubbulpore District (Soutli) Non Muhammadan 
( Kiiral) 

Tubimlpore Distru t (Nor(h) 

Damoh Dist.ric t 
S<iugor District 
Seoul District 
Alandla Jiistrut 
Kaipur District (North). 

Kuipiir Distrut (South) 

Biiasptir Dist-riei 
Drug District 
Hoshangab.id District 
Nim.ir Ihstiiot 
Narsinghpm District 
Chhmdwar.i District 
Betul District 
Nagpur Distrut (West). 

Wardha District 
Wardha 'I’ahsii 
(thaniia Distru t 
Bliandara iAistrirt. 

Jtal.ighat District 

Jubbulpore Division (Rural), Aluhainmadan 
(Rural) 

Chhafctisgarh Division (Rural). 

Nerbudda Division (Jtiiral) 

Nagpur Division (Ilur.il) 

Jubbulpore* and Nerbudda LandhoUlc'rs, Special 
Constituencies 

Nagpur and Chhattisgarh Landholders 
Nagpur University. 

(Jentral Provinces and Beiar Mining Association 
Central Provinces Commerce and Industry. 


nominated after election. 

East Berar (Municipal) Non-Muhammadan 
(Urban) 

West Berar (Municipal) 

Araiaoti (Central) Non-Afiihammadan (Rural) 
Amraoti ( l^ast) 

Amraoti (West). 

Akola(East) 

Akola (North-West) 

Akola (Soutli) 

Buldana (Central) 

Bulclana (Afalkapur and .Talgaon) 

Yeotmal (East) 

Yeotraal (West) 

Berar (Municipal) Muhammadan (Urban). 
East Berar (Rural), Muhammadan (Rural) 

West Berar (Rural) 

Berar Ijandholdc'rs Siiecial Constitucnclos, 

Berar Commerce and Industry 



North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denotes, is situated on the north-west 
frontier of the Indian Erapiro. It is in form 
an inegnlar strip of country lying north by 
oast and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the l>urand boundary line with Afglianistan. 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush. From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Bange eventu^y closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchisl,an The 
greatest length of the pro^^uce is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 36,356 square miles. The terri- 
tory falls into three main geographical divi- 
sions: the Cis-Indus district of Hazara; the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,518 square 
miles. The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the H E the G(»vernorin his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General. 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and In it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as thcMala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Wazlristan and 
South Wazinstan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
is responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier A few iinndred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any internal interference, so long 
as offences are not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured iwitlons the pressure of population 
18 much great^er. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square imh* and in the 
trans-lnduB plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 5 rented Distilcts 5,179 persons 
per 8. mile The key to the history of the people 
of the N,-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre-Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indiai 
by race. Early history finds the Iraniam 
dominating the whole Indus valley. Then 
came the Greek invasion under Alexander 
the Giest, in B C. 827 then the invasions of 
the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
East cacae tlie Sikhs invaeiop beginpiug in 


1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British In 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes. The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Waziris in 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsod Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations Mug in the Plains Imme 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Bannu, through Bazmak to Sararogha, Jandolu 
and back to the Derajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal xieace of 
the Tnbal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Punjab has freqiientfv beefi discussed, with 
the double oniect, In the earlier stages of these 
debates, ot securing closer and more Imme- 
diate control and supervision of the Frbntiec 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment (m improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration m 1901. To It was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab, The new Provinee 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department In April 
1932 the Pro\inee was < onstltutcd a Governor's 
i*rovinco In political questions there is 
no intermediary between the Governor and 
the local officer, an arrangement de- 
signed to secure both prompt disposal 
of references and the utilisation of the 
expert knowledge of frontier condltiom 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected The advisability of re-uniting tlu 
Province with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a resub 
of the views expressed upon the matter in tin 
Legislative Assembly tlie Government of Tndi.i 
in 1922 apiiomtcd a Committee of officials an.i 
unofiiciJils to investigate it. The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D. de S. Bray, M L.A 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontlet 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerou 
witnesses. Its members were Messrs. Baz.i 
Ali, Bi.O s., T. Bangacharia, Chaudhri Shaba 
hiiHdin iM M Samarth and K. B. Abdur Bahim 
jof the Legislative Assembly, F. 
s. (Foreign Dept.) and A. F 

— .Punjab) (members). The inquire 

developed practicallv into a contest between j 
Mahomedans and Hindus on communal line^ 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with then 
CO- religionists in the Punjab demanded tbt 
reuniop of the administers districts of tb< 
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Province -with fhc Puniab or, If that ware not 
kt+ainable then the niacing of the Jndirial 
idininiatration oi I he Provinc" under tne Punjab 
Iigh Court at r..dioTP The IM a honied. vn«i on 
ihe other hand cl.iuned the right of thoii Pro^ inco 
^ a atatiis corre«i ponding with that enjoved by 
jther Provitieea or India an<l to iiiiniediate re- 
brma initiating and providing lor progress along 
diat line, d'he iiindus nrLMie<l th.at a sep.»rate 
[\athan Province on the Frontier would cause 
' dangerous sentimental division Ironi the rest of 
India, with leaningp towards the allied mcial 
dements outside Pritisli India The answer to j 
Uiat w.is that a contented Pathan Province 1 
lould be a valu.itde Inittresa against hostile 
tiding across the lionter The Committee’s de- 
Ihcr.itions ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
Inembers writing each a seTiamte report f.ivoiir- 
able to the liindu viewpoint alroadv e\T>l.ilned, 
jind the ninjoritv of the Coniirittee, conipnEcd 
^f all its othoT members, reeoinnieiiding advance 
on .i Provinei.ll bsisis 'llicir principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

detention of the Settled Districts and Prihal 
Tmets .10 a sep irate unit in charge of a minor 
adminHtration iindei the (Jovernment of India , I 

F.irlv cre.aticui of a legislative Council fori 
Mie Settled District and appointment of Mem- 1 


The dominant language of the Province Is 
Pashtu and tlip population contains several 
'mgiial strata The most irnport.mt sc'ottons 
of the population, botli iiumeiicallv and bv 
social position, are the Patbans ddiev own 
a vcTV large proportion of tiic land in the ad- 
min isterc'd (iistncts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the wmst There is a long 
list ot Pathan, lialiieh, ]l.a]piit and oilier tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have recenth settkd in tiie 
Province. The Maiiornedan tribes constitute 
almost the vvholc popiil.rtion, Hindus anioiinting 
to onlv .5 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thouainds The oecupation.sl cle.rvagc ot 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Ib'gulation of IPOl), custoie 
governs all quc'stions rig.arding suece«sioTis, 
betiotlml marri ige, divorce, the sep.rnite 
proTicrtv of vvohien, dower wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family rehtioiis such as adoption and 
guardianship .and n ligious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom lu not eon- 
trarv' to justice, ecjuitv or good eonsci< nee. 
In these matters the Moiiammad in L.iw where 
tiie p.iit cs >r(‘ Alohamiii'idans, and Ilindn b iw, 
where the parties aie Hindus, is amdieil in 
sofai as that law his not been .iltercd or 


her of Council and Ministir, j .ilxdised bv anv hgi'.lative enactment and is 

Appointment of a second Judicial Comnna- 1 not opposed to tiie provisions ot the Hegiila- 

«.if.m-r which has sinc« been sanctioned and | tion and li.is morc'over not been iiiodiltc'd )»> 

reioim of the judicial ad nnnisl ration in i any custom 


vinous directions, meluding interchange i 
of ollKcrs with tiie Punjab so that the mem- i 
hers of the rtcrvicc m the simallcr Province 1 
should have the advantage of experience m the 1 
larger one ! 

“ If ifoneluded the ]\I ijorltv) the Pathan 1 
n.iticju.'ilitv is nllowc'd self-dotermiiution and ' 
iMveii acope for tli.it self-development wdthin i 
th<» liioiin Fanpire undcM tiie Ib'lornis Scheme j 
alter which it is now striving we sre assured 
thi' with a Contented Frontier Population' 
India can lace with calm resolution thofiiturf 
tliat tfie Frontier lias in store tor her ” 

The People. 

The total population of the N -W.F P.(19'>1) 
lb 4,084 ‘50-1 , made up as follows — 

Parara OCP.OSO 

Trans-Tndns Districts .1 755 440 

’I'rans-Horclc'i Area . . . . 2,259,288 

Tins last figure is estimated There arc 
only >(U 5 fem.iles per 1,000 males m the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 male's in rural 
are 'Iff 

Ihis disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
pre sent be explained in the N" -W F P anV 
more than in other parts of N'ortliem India 
w hcire it also appc'ars. The discrenonev is greater 
hero than in any other Province of India 'Phere 
IK no grounc* for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has anv effect in causing the 
phiuiomenon On the othc'r hand, the female 
I'omilation has to face inanv trials which arc 
unknown to men The evils of unskilled inul- 
wifc-ry and carlv marriage arc among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormallv low. The birth rate In the 
pd ministered districts, according to the last 
^v ulabie official reports, is 25*0 and the death- 
rate 21 9 


Climate, Flora and Fauns. 

The climatic conditions of the N" -W K P. 
which IS in.ainlv the rnoiint.iinous region, but 
includes the Peshawar ValUv and tlic' nvc'nne 
tracts of the Indus in l)(>ra Isin.sil Khan Dis- 
tnet, arc extroiinlv diversified The l.iltir 
district IS one of the hottest areas of the Indi.in 
continent, wdiile on the mountain rang' s tiu 
wiathcr is tcmper.tte in summer and lutinsih 
cold In winter The air is geru'rillv drv aim 
hence the annual r.uiges of temper.it iirr aie 
freqiientlv viry Urg» The Province Ins 
two wet se.isons, one the S -W Monsoon S(‘Ji''On, 

' when moisture is brought up from the 
j Arabian Se.i and the B.iV of Bnigal the 
other in winter, when storrr.s from Mt sopo- 
tamia, Persia and tiie (Caspian Di-trict'' bring 
widespread rain and siiow’fall Both soiircis 
of supplv are precarious .and not infrequeiitiv 
either the winter or the summer r.iinfall t ids 
almost entirelv. The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the 1 ndi's, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to ti»e 
mountains on the west, occurs in an accoir't 
written some vears ago by (Captain Crosth- 
waite: “Men drink once a dav and the c.itilc 
everv second day Waslilng is an impossible 
luxury ... It is iiossibh* in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neitticr h( ir 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire ’* 
With the exception of the Kunhar lllver, in 
H.azara, which flows into the Jhehirn, tiie 
whole torntorv drains into the Indus I'hc 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubliy 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to lurrcn 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain vallevs 
Tigers used to abound in the foiu'sts l)i]t are 
now quite extinct, leopard®, h\enis, wolvis, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora. Bears, 


6 
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deer and monkeys are found , a great variety 
of flsl) 18 caught in the Indus 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier rangis contain many notable 
peaks of which tlie following are the principal — 

Takht-i-Snlaiman, Sulahnan llangc, in Dcra 
lsm.nl Khan, 11 ,2n2 feet 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman llangc, in Malisud Wa- 
ziristan, 1 1, '583 t( it 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,021 fe(‘t. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 10,700 feet. 

Jstragh Peak (18,000 ft ), Kachin Peak (22,041 
ft), Tnich Mir (25,420 ft), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the nortlu'rn border of Chitral Agency, 

Trade and Occupations. 

Tlic population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly liora agriculture The Province is 
practically without manufactures. There is i 
no considerable suridus of commercial pro- 
ducts lor export Any commi'rcial importance j 
which the province T'ossesses it owes to the , 
tact that it lies across the great trade routes j 
which connect the trans-border tribal tern- I 
tones and tlie marts of Afghanistan and Ceii- I 
tral Asia with India, but the iiitluence of rail- I 
vva\8 IS dimuubhing t.he importance of these 
trading iiit(re''ts hiiceul mention may be made ' 
of th( railwaj compaiatlvi Iv rectntlv opened i 
linking li ihuhistan, in the south-vest of the N - 
IV J' P, Utt Kushki with south-east Persia ' 
The line (omieets witli tlie iiortli-wi'st railway j 
s\stem ot India and exteiuls 343 inihs to Du/- j 
dap, within tin* J’l'rsi.in border Two weekly 
ti.iins 11111 each wa> and tlielidght carried large- 
h (OiKidsoi caipf'ts, weio] and date-,, fiom Per- 
si.i ind ol lea, sugar and pieee-goods Horn the 
Tridiin side Themgh the railw.iy is luimarilv 
strategic in purpose its coinmi'n lal and peditieal 
elh ets will he consuh rahle The travelling traders 
^or Powm dahs) from the trans-frontier area ha\c 
always pursued tiieir wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns iie.ir tlie liorder, carry it by train to the 
large cities in India j The Railway line from 
Pir to Laiikitshina which is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course of time, develop Ixith the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade 'J'hc new roads in WazirLstan 
are already largely utilised bv the Tribal Inhabi- 
tants for "motor trathc. Prices of agncultural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, ow'ing to tlie poverty of the 
means of communication, have to some extent 
been deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing. On the other hand, high prices are a 
hardshij* t6 the non-agricultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important. Land tenures are generally 
the same in the British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
and amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 per < ent 

The work of civilisation is now making steady 
progress, both the improvement of communi- 
cations and otlierw ise Relations with the trilics 
have improved trade has advanced, free medical 
rf'Iief has been vastly extended, police admi- 
nistration has been reformed and the desire 


j of people for education has b^eu judieioush 
I and gym pathetically fostered, though in this 
. respect there is complaint again it the Pmit.itioiis 
, imixiscd by financial embarrassments In the 
I British administered districts' the total ])er- 
'lent.igoot male Sdiol.iis to the total male 
, population ,55-0 and that ot female Sfholais 
I to the total ffiriale population is 1 j2 
for the M-ar ]0)3-,i4 per rent m.alrs and 7 
, per cent, hunak's ol thi' total popul.it ion 
I arc returned as literates The figures for 
I males denote a viry narrow diffusion of cdu- 
I cation even for India Those for females arc 
not notablv low, but they arc laigelv affected 
I by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 jier cent are returned as litei.ile 
I The inauguration of a s>sti*m ot light raihvnys 
i throughout the Province, ap.irt troin all con- 
I sidf rations of strategy, must materi.illj im- 
prove the condition ot the pi'oplc and also b> 
that means strengthen the hold ot the admi- 
nistration o\er them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Sw.it River Canal, winch 
was compleU'd in 1Q14, and the h'sser work 
ot tlie Paharpiir Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of pecasant homes 

Administration. 

The admiMish.l1 ion of the North-Wesi 
Prontiei PioMine is (ondmlfd Itv IT li the 
(roveinor in Coum il and \genj to the (hivernoi 
(Jeiieial His still (onsi-t ot — 

(1) The Hon hh‘ Memliei of Hic J'Xciului 

Coiimil 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister Tiaiisfcjicd l)c- 

paitnients 

(3) The ITon’ble the President, Legisla- 

tne ('ouiK il 

(4) Oflheis ol the Poliinal Department ot 

the (Joieinmeiit of liidi.i 

(5) Meinbeis til the Piovimial ('i\il SeiMtc 

((>) Meml)er‘'Ot the Siihoidin.ilo CimI Seivuo 

(7) Supciintendents and Assistant Siipei- 

inUndcnts ot Polu (> 

(8) Otlueis lec lulled tor tlie seixne ot 

dcpaitments req Hiring sjudal 

knowledge— Alilitia, Engiiu'eting, 

Edmation, Medicine and Foicstn 

Tlie radio posts iesci\cd for olhetrs coming 
uiidei the foiiilh hc'ad abo\e aie — 

fH E Ihc' h'overnoi and" 
Agcmt to the 

Govc'inor-Gc'Tieial 
The ITon’ble Member of 
the Executive Coum il > ($ 
Cluel ,SocMC'tai\ 

Seeictar\, Ti uisferred 
Depaitnicnts 

Admliiistiaiion ^ Umlci -Secretary J 

j Kesideiitm Wa/iiistan 1 
Dy ('oniiiiissK ners 5"! 
Polilual Agenits .5 ^13 

Senior Sub-Judges o J 
Asst Comiiiissioncns"j 
and Asbt Political >13 

f Agents J 

Jucliei.vl Commis-"j 
fcionci 

Court A Dis--{ Two District and > 3 
trict Judges I Sessions Judges | 

t One Additional ditto. J 
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The Administration. 

The piJiHjpal ohims m the prc'-ent 
Vdmlulstiatiou are — 


The distriit & under the Deputy Coninub- 
sionors are divided into from two to hvc sub- 
lolleetoiatcs PI cUaijje of tahsildars, who arc 
invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and arc assisted by naih-tahsildars, 
who cAercise only criminal and revenue iiowers. 
Some sub-dlMHions are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioiu'rs The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
ot India IS not" indigenous among the Pathans 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by tlietrilie, winch is held together by the tics 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Moiiern municipal local government 
has been introduced in the towns There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
tor police, medical and educational adminib- 
tration and the ordinary stall includes a Dis- 
trict Superintmidcnt of rolicc, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province forms 
a single edncitional circle and only possesses 
one toiest division, that of Hazara The 
P W 1) ot th<‘ PT<')vince canies out duties 
connect.i d with both Inig.ition and IhiiUUngs As 
Hoads It IS uigauist (1 m two iinhs (in .ill 
si'viu Divisions; under .i Cliicf Engineer, P W 1) 
who IS .il'-o ( (-ojffieio Scdetaiy to JI E. the 
Dovenioi iii Ooumil The adinmistiation of the 
civil poluc torce of thi' districts is vested in 
an Inspector-! itcneral There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary. Of the Agencies 
only ICurram and 'I’ochi Valley pay land 
eevenue to the British Crovernmont The 
r(‘V(*nue administraliou of all five adinini''t* 
Tied distiiets is contiolkd by the llevcnue 
and Divisional Comirii'-Monoi For the admiiiist- 
j.ition of (i\il and (iiininal jiistne then 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge The two Judicial Commissimu rsai’o the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the ulrninistration, and thoir (’onrts arc the 
highest crnninal and appellate tribunals m this 
Province 'I’he improvements needed to bnng 
the jiKiltial ad nvirdsl ration un-to-<late in ,'iccord 
with the growth of tne biibincas of administra- 
tion are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above 

A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
if was annouTued that the Province would bo 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
tilt Government of India Act was gazetted, 
‘'Ubject to the following modifications — 

(а) that tlie number of members of the 
T.egisiative Council shall he forty , 

(б) tliat the maximum annual salary of the 
(governor shall bo Its fid, 000, and of a member 
()i the Executive Couniil Its 42,000, and 

(c) th.it Section 58 of the said Act sliall cease 
t« have elfeet In its application to the I^ovince. 
This notifliation shall have tffett fiom such 
d itc or dates in respect of any or all provisions 
as may be noliflt d 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932 

FINANCES. 

In 01 del to mi'et the exeesh in expenditure 
over the income of the Provinces a subventurc 
oi Hs one croie per annum is given by the 
G iv eminent ol India out of Central llcvonues. 


11 E ihc (lorernor intd Atfriit (o Utc (hn'rrnnr- 
(irnt'ral - H K liieiit -Fol Sii hal])U (liilhth, 
K (’ s I , 0 IK (\ssiiined diugo ISIh Apiil 
1 932 ) 

Z'/ii/f/e Nrrrc/ff/ V— C'aptaiii L. IM Bailow, M r 
Lieut K Kiihaid^, H \ 

The Jlou hie Mi mbit of (he Eretulire Cotnii il- - 
Ml (r I'linniiigliain, r s I ,(' I I , o li 1 , i (' ,s 
lie},file)it. Wit: m .stall — Lk lit -Col A. E B 

P.irstms, (• }? r. i>bO 

Jti(lt(i(tf Coiiiniissionei— L. Maklli ton i ( s 
Adddiotml Judicial Commissuniei Ivlian Saliib 
Ka/i JVfii Ahm ul khan, HA, IL a 
Itevenm and Dirtsiunal Coininissiom 1 — J S 
'J'hoiiison 

Chief Seen tan/ to (Ion 1 nment , A B E P - 
A .] Jlopkmson, I ( s 

Seen tan/ to (foiu riiiiieiif, T/aiisjein’d Depait- 
we/its — (’apt A L JI Mataiin 
Under Set retan/ to Chief Coininiskioiier -Cajit 
(J H Cooki 

Ftnannal Sei retan/ to (loreiniui id, 2\ II El* — 

K u Bahadiii LiiaCliuni Lai 
Assistant '<eiietary (Ctneral) to Con rnini id, N 
W E P — H N A[< \loiian, l s o 
Asstt Euiannal Sen/ to Coit , A’ 11 EP — S 
\ta FlahiSiddidi 

Indian J*i’ison({l Assistant, II E thi Corenior— 
Jvhan Sahil) Jlaji Gulani iN.u(shband Khan 
Secretar}/, Public IFo/A<? Dtpart//icHt—E II 
Ihirkitt, 0 T K , 0 H K 

Inspeitoi-Ceuenil of ('ml Hospitals a/id 
Prisons - Col C 1 Biu iley, v t u , I M P 
IiispctUir-aenetalof Poliu J II Adam, o i i 

0 H E 

Commandant, Enjidiei ConUubalanj — JI Lilln., 

1 1» 

Diieitor of Pablii I iistnntiun— T (’ Digill, m \, 

1 E s 

Superintendent, Archcpoloqieal Survei/, FroiiLur 
(hrcle~M H M.ilioniLd Na/iin, M a , eii i» 
District and Scsswris Judr/c-J Almond, 
Bai -at-Law , T c s ( iVsliavi ai ) 

Additional Distrnt and Sessions Jadi/e, Pi shuaur 
and Iluutra -M Mahomed Abkai Khan 
Capt Abdui Rabun Jvhan (Dti.ijal ) 

Poldital A qenth 

L W. II DlhstjOHE, Ml’, Du Swat ind 
(’hltial 

Major C S Seaili*, Al r , KhyluT 
Gapt (i C L C'lHliti)!!, Aorth Waztrihtan. 
('apt Ji 1* lloss Hurst, Mr, Kiinani 
('apt H A Barnes, Soutli Maziustan 

Deputq Com mis<i toners 
Capt T'^kandor Mn/.i, Hazaia 
A D F Dundas, top, JVsh.i\\ai 
Majoi .1 R L Bradshaw, Jleia Isijiail Khan 
Major G L Mallini, Bai at-Jv.iw^, l\ohat 
Iv B. Sadullali, Kb.in Bannu 

Former Chief Commissioners 
The Hon’ble Lieutenant-Colonel Sii H irold 
Deane, K c s I , from 9th Novembi r 1901 to 
3rd June 1908. Died 7th July 1908. 
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The Hon. Lleutenant-Colonol Sir George 
Roos-J£eppcl, G.o I B., K 0 s.i , from 4th June 
1908 to 9tli September 1919 

The Hon’ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K C.s I , 
K.c I E., from 10th September 1919 to 7th 
March 1921. 

The Hon’ble Sir John I^oader Maffey, K c.V o , 
c.s 1 , l.o.S , from 8th March 1921 to 6th July 
1923 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Bolton, 
K c 1 E , 0 s I , I o.s , from 7th July 1923 to 
30th April 1930 

The Hon’ble Sir Steuart Pears, K c i e , c s l , 
ICS, from 10th May 1930 to 9th September 
1931 

N. W. F. PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

The Hon'ble K B Khan Abdul Ohafur Khan, 
Khan of Zalda (President) 

K B Abdnl Rahim Khan, M B.l., Bar-at*Law 
(Deputy President) 

Sheekh Abdul Hamid, B A , LL B. (Secretary). 

Ex-Opiicio Members anp Ministers. 

'J’he Hon’ble Mr G Cunningham, c s l , c l E , 
0 B E , Executive Councillor 

The Hon’ble K B Nawab Sir Abdul Qayuin 
Khan, K c I E , Minister to the Government, 
N W F P. 

OrriciALs Nominated Members. 

Thompson, Mr J S , i C.s , Revenue and Division 
Commissioner, 10, The Mall, Peshawar 
Cantonment 

Macanti, Capt .A E H , Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Transferred Departments, Peshawar 
Cantonment 

Adam, Mr J. H., c.l K., o B E , Inspector- 
Gene ral of Police, Commissioner Road, 
Pes hawar C-antonm e ut 

- Rai Bahadur Chuui Lai, Fmaneial Secretary to 
Government, Peshawar Cantonment 

S, Raja Singh, M A ,LL.n , 1, Cavalry Lane, 
Ix'gal lleniembranecr to Government, Pesha- 
wai Cantonment 

Non-Officials Nominated Members. 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzada, Representative 
of general interests, Dera Ismail Khan. 

Khan Ghulam Rabbani Kliau, b a,, ll b (Alig ), 
Representative of general interests, Manseliia, 
Hazara District. 

Hassau Ali Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Representative of general interest, Boi, 

, Mansehra Talisil, Hazara District. 

Khan Malik-kui Rahaman Khan, Kayani, m a , 
Representative of geneial Interests, Sahpui, 
Koliat District. 

Narinjan Singh Bedi, Baba, b a , Representative 
ot general interests, Gauj Sheet, Peshawar 
Cit>. 

Elected Members. 

Khan Abdul Ohafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr , b.a,, LL B (Alig.), 
Outer M[^ansehra (Muliammadau), Mansehra, 
Hazara District. 


Abdur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daud 7ai (Muhammadan), Garl Oulla, Post 
Office, Nahaqui, Peshawar District 
Khan Abdul Hamid Khan, Kundi, B A., LL.B. 
(Alig ), North-West Frontier Province (Land- 
holders), Pleader, Gul Imam, Dera Ismail Khan 
District 

Baz Muhammad Khan, Khan Baliadur Nawab, 
Kohat East (Muhammadan), Teri, Kohat 
District 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
North (Muhammadan), Bazar Ahamad Khan, 
Bannu District 

Ghulam Hassan Ali Shah aims Hassan Gul Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Naryab, Kohat 
District 

Khan Hidayatullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(LandholdtTs), Umarzai, Tashil Charsadda, 
Peshawai District 

Khan Habibullah Khan, B A , LL B (Alig.), Bannu 
South (Muhammadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannik 
Distric t 

Hamidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Razzar-cum-Ainazai (Muhammadan), Torn, 
Peshawai District 

Hazara Bhor Das, Rai Bahadur Lala, M A , LL B , 

I (Non-Muhammadan), Nawanshahr, Hazara 
District, 

I Karam Cliand, Rai Bahadur, o b E , Mardan 
(Non-MiihammAdan), Pesluwar Cantonment 
I Khuda Baksh Klian, Malik, b A , ll B , Other 
'J’owns (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera Ismail 
Khan 

Ladha Ram, LaU, B A , ll b , Kohat-cum-Bannu 
(Non-Muliammadan), Pleader, Bannu City. 
Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
Central (Muhammadan), Khalabat, Hazaia 
DIstiict 

Kh.in Muhammad Abbas Khan, Inner Mansehra 
! (Muhammadan), Manseliia, Hazaia District 
Muhammad Shaiif Khan, Arbab, b \ , Khalisa- 
<um-Bara (Muhammadan), Laud Yarghajo, 
Peshawar District. 

Muliammad A> uh Khan, Mr ,Me,rdan Kamalzai- 
<um-BaBai (Muliammadau), Khandi Khan 
Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar District 
Mehar Chand Khanna, Rai Sahib Lala, B A , 
Peshawar City (x^on-Muhaminadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment 
Nur Bakhsh, Maiilvi, BA, ll B , Dera Ismail 
Khan East (Muhammadan), Pleader, Dera 
Ismail Khan 

Pir Bakh«h, , m A , ll b. (Alig L Peshawar 
City (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Kissa Khani, 
Peshawar City 

Jagat Singh, Sardar, Warag Banker and 
Merchant, Noith-West Frontier Province 
(Sikli), Aclvocatc, Peshawar Cantonment. 
Rochi Ram, Ral Sahib Lala, Dera Ismail Klian 
(Nou-Muliamniadan), Contractor, Dei a Ismail 
Khan 

Sultan Mulmmmad Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), BIr, Hazara 
District 

Samundar Khan, Mr , Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pir Khan, Hazara District 
Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, o.B.E , 
Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashl, Now- 
Bheia. 



Assam. 


The Province of Assam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadiniiilatcred tracts on its 
northern and eastern borders, comprises an area 
of some 67,984 square miles. It includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur. It 
owes its importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India. It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
which form the plains of Assam. These two 
valleys are separated from each other by the 
Assam Range, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border, 

Population. 

The total population of the Province in 1981 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were In 
Manipur. Of the population in 1931, nearly 51 
millions were Hindus, over2| millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians 
43 per cent of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent, speak Assamese* other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mundari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
elassifled unde’^ the general heading of the 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. Owing to tlie great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is only 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 
Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which It 
would be difficult to find a naifallel in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sys- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Rice is the staple food crop, nearly 47,21,973 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary. I’ea 
and jute are the most Important crops grown for 
export The area under tea consists of 4,30,267 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 35,485 acres are devoted to sugarcane. 

Meteorological Conditions. 

Rainfall Is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23*39 to 241*76 inches. The maximum is 
r(‘ached at Cherrapnn]! in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520*09 inches. The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in January to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable severity 
have taken place, by far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale are coal, limestone and 

troleum oil. The most extensive coal mea- 
Bnres are in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
(listrlcts, where about 191,800 tons were raised 
ill 1933. Limestone Is quarried In the Khasi 
a.td JaintiaHills, Petroleum is worked only in 
Lakhlmpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
lij Assam was recently published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
slates that the petroleum localities in this 
province are confined to a curved belt of country 
, along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This belt is traceable over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N. E. Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S.S.E. trend. 


Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk Is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women. 
Cotton weaving is also largely practised 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced: by imported goods of finer 
texture and colote. Tea manufacture is the 
most important Industry of the province. Boat 
building, brass and l^al and earthenwares, 
and limestone hi 'I’U? ai# the other industries 
apart from agrr^v5««d ^<5h itself employs 

about 89 peTce ■' 

catrlea on a ?oi„ smetat^ 


joining foreign fcr^ 


1 gp puUtlon. Assam 


•untiles. 


with the ad- 


^ am Secretariat 

Coi i. 


Much of • am Is carried by 

river. The sfBADS OP DsPAuVatcr communica- 
tions makes > do^icndent upon 

roads than <>■^ iia. A large fleet 

of steamers Records the India General 

Navigation CoL^.f^ ^ S P the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Compt ^ on the rivers in both 
Valle>*8 An alteiim« .ay service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibmgirh 
In recent years the road system has developed. 
Tliere is an unmetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Sliillong to Gaubatl and to Cherrapnn - 
jee and also between Dimapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Imphal, the capital of 
the Manipur State. A motor road, connecting 
Shillong witli the Surma Valley, has been 
completed and opened to traflie Tlie portion 
between Jalntlapnr and SyJbet is being 
metalled The Government of Assam have 
recently launched into a large programme of 
road improvements but has to he postijoned on 
ac(ount of llnanelal dei)r('ssit»n. About 735 
miles are to be bridged throughout and the 
surface improved by metalling and gravelling 
where possible Kufeha roads will bo maintained 
by means of mechanical plant which has proved 
successful In maint.iiniiig, throughout the year, 
a surface fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has 
Increased on all sides and the demands for better 
roods has been insistent. Tlie open mileage of rail- 
way has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal !l^l]way 
svst«m have been added in recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway Hue runs from 
I Chittagong Port, in Bengal, through the North 
Cachar Hills to Tlnsukla, a station on the Dihru- 
Sadlya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys. A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumdihg 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with tiie 
Eastern Bengal Railway. The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system via the Volley ot the Brahmaputra. An 
exteijskm towards Kangapoia from Tangla 
junction, along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
putra has been oiiened to traffic. 
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THE FINANCES OF ASSAM. 


In common with the other Provinces of India, Assam secured substanti.il financial autonomy 
under the Reform Act of 1919 The present financiai position for 1934-35 is set out in the 
following table — 


Principal Heads of Reoenue — 

Taxes on Income 

Salt . . ... 

Land Revenue . > 

Excise . . 

Stamps . . . . . j . 

Forest . . \ 

Registration .. ^ 

Railways — ' 

State Railways— 

Gross receipt#. . , , . 

Dedwef— Working expej Abdul f . . 
Net receipts . ^ ^nt). 

Subsidised Compa^ iChan, m b e 
T otal .. . 

Debt Services-- ^ b A , ll B. {St a 
I nterest 

Administration of .Cunningham, c.u, 
Jails and Convict ^uncillor . . 

: T, , * • "’"^ab Sir Ai • • 

Ports and Pilotage . to the 

Education . . , » 

Medical 

Public Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments . 


Trs 

2,05 

1,08,40 

30,»() 

17,00 

12,82 

1,M 


91 

1,88 

61 

1,C3 


3,13 

1,74 

90 

95 

6 

30 


Buildings, Roads and Miscellaneous 


Public Improvements — 

Civil Works 8,04 

MisceUaneous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation . 1(> 

Stationery and Printing . . 42 

Miscellaneous .... . . 67 


Contributions and Assignments to and from the 
Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Revenue in England [ * 

Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 
the Assam Government 4,74 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 55,93 

Appropriation for reduction or 
avoidarue of debt .. 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund . . , . j 

Provincial Subvention from Central 


Road Development Account . 1 64 

Suspense 

Total receipts . . . . . . . 2,56,46 

Opening Balance I 

Grand total . , . , . , . . 2]56,4() 

Reserved Subjects — 

Land Revenue . . . ^ . . 71,60 

Stamps 43 

Forest 11 99 

Forest 331 


Subsidised Companies 


Trs 

Miscellaneous Railway expenditure . . . 1 

Construction of Railways 

Navigation, Embankments. Drainage Works 57 
Interest on ordinary Debt 
Appropriation for reduction or 


avoidam e of debt 

General Administration 16,45 

Administration of .fustice 8,59 

.Tails and Convict Sottleinents 4,69 

Police (other than Assam Rilles) 24,44 

Police (Assam Hiiles) . 2,73 

Ports and Ihlotage . 7 

Si lentilic Departments . 3 

Education (European) . . 78 

Medical . . I 

Miscellaneous Departments 31 

(hvil Works 37,41 

Famine Relief and Insiirame 2 

Superannuation Allowam (‘S and 
Pensions . 1 1 ,1 7 

Stationery and Printing . 2,64 

Miscellaneous . 2,93 

Extraordinary i ha i ges 30 

Contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment by the Provincial Government . . 


Total Reserved Subjects . . . 1 ,40,05 


Transferred Su\>jecls~- 
Land Revenue . , , . 

Evfiso .. . 4,70 

Registration 1,40 

General Administration 1,05 

Scientifl( Dejurtmonts 

Education (other tJiaii Eiuopean) , 30,03 

Mediial ., . . .. 11,72 

Public Health 6,05 

Agriculture . . 6,76 

Industries . 1,83 

Miscellaneous Departments 1 

Civil Woiks 3,73 

Siationerj^ and Piinting 50 

Miscellaneous 2,61 


Total Transfer! ed subjects 70.48 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not cJiaiged to 
revenue 

Civil Works not charged to revenue 
Payment of eornmuted value of pen- 


sions not charged to revenue 65 

Payment ol giatuitics retrenched personnel 6 
Government Press Depreciation Fund 19 

Advances fiom the Provincial Loans Fund .. 
Loans and advances by the Assam 
Government . ... 90 

Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account . . 8,14 

Suspense . . . . , 

Expenditure m England , , 11,01 


Total expenditure 2,56,4 >• 

Closing balance . 


Grand Total .. 2,56,40 
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Administration. 

The province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huco territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
Province of Assam the eastern portion of its 
unwieldy neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Llcutenant-Go\ ernor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the 1st of 
April, 1912: the Eastern Bengal Districts 
were united with the Bengal Commissionerships 
of Burdwan and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Reforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raist'd in etatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Coiincil and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit Its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India. 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and judgment among the pine 
woods on the slopes of tlio Shlllona Range whlcli 
rises to a height of 0,460 feet almve the sea. 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a wav more likely to 
withstand the shocks of earthquake. 


Under Secretary to Government, G. R. Kaniat, 

I i.r.s (olfg ) 

Under Secretary {Transferred Departments), 
N X Phiikan, B.L. 

Secretary to Government {Leqisl alive Department) 
and Secretary to the Assam Legislative Council, 
M. H. It Lethbridge, 1.0.8. (offg.) 

Secretary to Government m the P. W. D., 
E. P. Burke, I S E, 

Superintending Engineer, B F. Taylor, i s e. 

Under Secretary, P.W D., Mi K E L Peiinoll, 
i.s E. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Revenue Depart* 
ments, A. V, Jones, iso, v i». 

Registrar, Assam Secretariat {Civil), D C, Das 

Registtrar, Assam Secretariat (P W D ), A B 
Dutt 


HKaDB OF Depautments. 


Director of Land Records d* Surreys, /. Q. 
Registration, etc , S J‘ Desai, i c 8. 

Director of Industries and Registrar of Co-ope* 
rative Society c& Village Authorities, 8 L 
Mehta, i c s., (offg ) 


Governor. 

n. E Sir Michael Keane, kcsi, ciE,ir.s 
(on leave) The Bon Mi A ,1 I/aim , c I e , 
It’S (offg) 

Executive Counch, 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. J Lame, O.I E , i c S I 

The Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Piomode Chandra ' 
Datta, C.i K 

Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, bl. 

The Hon’ble Rai Baliadiir Kanak Lai Barua, bx. 

Personal Staff op His Excellency the 
Governor , 


Director of Agriculture, J N. Chnkrabarty, (offg ) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
G.B.Sui(offg) 

Conservator of Forests, Assam, A, J, \V. Mllroy. 

Commissioner of Ereise, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Assam, C S Miillan, i c s. 

Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs and Administrator-Oeneral, M. H. B 
I.eth bridge, l.c S. 

InspeetoT’Oeneral of Police, T, P. M. 
O’Callaghan, C.I.E. 

Director of Public Instruction, G A Small 


I'nvaU Secretary, Caj)t R C OiuddaB, The 
Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. 
Aide-de-Camp, Capt Jl E Peel, ’J’he Duke of 
Cornwall's Light Infantry 
Honorary Aide-de-Camp, Subadar-Major Sardar 
J’.ahadur Nainsing Mall, i D s m. 

Horary Aide*de*Camp, Subadar Krishna Lai 
Chettie 


Inspector.Qeneral of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. J. P Cameron, c.lE„ c.s.i. 

Director of Public Health, Lt.-Col. T, D, Murison. 

Chief Engineer, E. P. Burke, 

Governors. 


R >nf>rary-Aide-de-Camp, Lt -Col. J P Moran, 

Secretaries, etc , to Government. 
Gi'ief Secretary, J. A. Dawson, 0 i e , i c s. 

Si^etap/ to Government {Finance and Revenue), 
H M. Priehard, l.c S. 


St ntary to Government {Transferred Deva 
G. Denqeby, 1 , 0 , B, 


Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K.o.s i., K.C.I.E , 

Sir William Smclair Harris, K.C.S.I., k C.I.B., 1922, 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K C.S.I., K.cj E., 1925. 

Sir William James Roid, k.c r,E., c.s.i., 1925 
Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond. E.c.8 i . 
C.B.B., 1927. ' 

^ Sir Michael Keane, k c.s.i,, c.i e., 1932, 
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Assam Legistmtve Council 


ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'blo M.iulavl Faiznur All 

The HonTble Mr A J Lain^, c i E , 1 0 s 

The Hon'ble Bfii lUha Jur Promodo Chandra Dutta, c i e. 


(President). 
I Ex-ofido), 


Names. 


Coostituency by which elected. 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. J. M. Nlchols-Roy 
Babn Sauat Kumar Das 
Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabartl 
Babu Blrendra Lai Das 
Babu Kalicharan Much! 

Babu Gopcndrolal Das (5haudhun 
Babu Jitendra Kuitinr Pal Chaudhuii 
Babu Chlrntan Mochi 
Mr Sasanka Mohan Das 
Kiim/ir Pramathesh Cli.indra Bania . 
Srl]ut Rohini Kuraar Chaudhuri 
Srljut Bepin Chandra Chose 
R*1 Bahadur Eajani Kanta Chaudhuri 
Rai Sahil) Dalim Cliandr.i Boara 
Kumar Bhiipendra Narain Deb 
Srljut Biindaban Chandra Goswami 
Snjut .Tofioudra Nath Gohani . 

Snjut Ivasi Nath Saikia 

Sri] lit Mohendra Nath (Johaiu . 

Rai Bahadur N ilamlwvr Datta . . 

Sriiut Sarveswar liania 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Ilamld 

Haji Idris All Barlaskar 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Sllchar (Non-Miihamraadan Rural). 


Hailakandi 
Svlhet Sadar 
Siinamganj 
Habliganj (North) 
jtiabiigau] (South) 
South Sylhet 
Karimganj 
Dhubri 
Ganhati 
Goalpara 
Barpata 
Tezpur 
Mangaldai 
Nowgong 
Sibsagar 
Joihat 
Golaghat 
Dxbrugarh 
North Lakhimpur 


ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 


Svlhet Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural), 
Cacbar ditto. 


Maula\i A bdur Rashid Chaudhuii 
Manias I Muna war All 
Maiilavl Ahdnr Rahim Chatidhury 
Maulavi Saiyid Ahdnl Mannan . 

Maula\ 1 Abdul Khalique Chaudbiiry . . 
khnn Sabih Maulavi Mahmud Ah 
Maula\l Abiial Marld Zlaoshshams . . 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Mi/auax Rahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Nuruddm Ahmed 

The Hon Tile Maulavi Fai/iiur All 
Vaeant 

Va cant ... 

Mr. A J Ru hard son 

Mr. H Emhhu .... 

Mr F. J Heatlicotc . 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua . 


Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto. 

Habiga'ni (North) ditto. 

Habiffani (South) ditto. 

South Sylhet dltl,o. 

Kanmgani ditto. 

Dhubri ditto. 

Goalpara rt/wt South Sal- ditto, 
mara Thana. 

Kararup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgong. 

Sibsagar cmn Lakhimpur dlllo. 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Surma Vall*'V Planting. 

Ditto. 

Commerce end Industry. 


nominated members 

Ojffieutls 

J A Dawson, c i.E. 

E, P Burke 
Vacant 


H G. uenueiiy. 
G. A Small. 


Sreejukta Atul Krishna Bhattacharya 
Snjut Mahendra Lai Das. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhahimad Mashiaf. 
Rai Sahib Pyan Mohan Das. 


Eon-Officials. 

Rev Tanuram Salkla representing the labouring 

SubS^-Major Sardar Bahadur Jangblr La^ , 
0 B.i , l.D.s.M , (representing the Inhabit ani^ 
of Backward Tracts). 

Khan Bahadur Mau|aY| Keraipat AU, »ror|i^t, 
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Baluchistan. 


Bilucbistan la an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions: (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 9,476 square miles consisting of tracts as- 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
In 1879; (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly under British ofllcers; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 it contains 
868,617 inhabitants 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
tlie Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia. It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes winch form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent bv high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight 
Put this Is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
props of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
prnment with Baluchistan commenced from 
f-fie outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 , 
It was traversed by the Army of the Indus 
und was afterwards occiipic(\ until 1842 to 
f'Totcct the British lines of communication 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
lind Political Officers were appoinU>d to admi- 
ru«fer the country At the close of the First 
\fghan War, the British withdrew and these 
tiixlncts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Rof>ert Sandeman who 
l>u)ke down the close bordei s\stem and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Cliiofs into a close con- 
tticracy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Sliorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valiev and Thal-Chotlali 
V TO handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
I' itish Government and retained at Sir Robert 
S.iudeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies ontside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
w xnty. Shalirig, which has the heaviest 
tamfall, records no more than Ll| inches in a 
y< ir. In the highlands few places receive more 

m 10 inches and In the plahis the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Balnoh, as anile, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahiiis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultb'ator was fortunate if he reaped his 
liarvest. The establishment of peace and 
seouritv has been accompanied bv a mark^ 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the piirely 
cultivating olsisses. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of its fleja and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,065 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire lor education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres , but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance in 
the outlying districts Coal is mined at Sharigh 
and Hamai on the Slnd-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolnn Pass The output of coal In 1029-30 
was 16,959 tons. Cliromite is extracted in the 
7/hob District near Hindiibagli. The chrome 
output fell off owing to pooier demand Lime- 
stone Is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons. 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to tlie Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and cxerclsis the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Ooratnlssioncr of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as raav be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of trllial law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime. The district levies plav an unob- 
trusive but Invaluable part In the work of the 
Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
and the Investigation of ciime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province , the Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran I^evv Corns and the Ohagai 
Levy Corps Fundamentally the Province Is not 
9elf-8up:i^rting, the deficit being met from 
Tmperfal Funds. 
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Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
misaioner in lialuchistan. The Hou’ble Sir 
Norman Cater, K c.i e , i c s 
Revenue and Judicial Commissioner^ B. J 
Gould, 0 M a., c I E , I c s i 

Secretary to the Agent to the Govemar-General 
and Chief Commissioner, H Weightman, 
ICS 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor -Oeneial 
in the Public Works Department, Brigadier 
C H Haswell, c I K, 

Assistant Secretanf to the Agent to the Governor- 
General and Chief Commissioner, Major J 
E Lidicrth, M B E 

Under Secretary and Personal AssiMani to the 
Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Com- 
missumer, M H Jones, Esq , I c s 
Political Agent and Deputy Commissioner , 
Quetta, H J. Todd. 

Assistant Political Agent and Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Quetta, Captain B Woods Balbr-I, i A 
Political Agent in Kalnt and Political Agent in 
charge of the Dolan Pass and of Chagai District, 
C P Skrine, i 0 s 

Assistant to the Political Agent in Kalai and of 
Chagai, Captain R. L Bazaigette, i \ 
Assistant Political Agent, Mekran, Panjgu), 
Captain S M Khurshid 

Political Agent, Sibi, Q E Sijuire, Esq, ics 
Assistant Political Agent, Sibi, Captain V W 
D Willoughby, i A 

Assistant Political Agent and Colonisation Officer, 
Nasirahad Sub- Division, Distiict Sibi, G C 
S Curtis, I 0 S 

Political Agent, Loralai, Lt -Colonel R G Hmde 
Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, H E 
Richardson, Esq , I c s 

Political Agent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, Captain 
de la Faigue, i A 

Assistant Political Agent, Zhob, Capt M 0 A 
Baig. 

Residency Surgeon and Chief Me dual Offuei, 
Lt -Colonel E St cvenson , i M s 
Civil Surgeon, Quetta, Major R }Ia\, i M 
Civil Surgeon, Loralai and Sibi, Major J Rodger, 
M C , I 1ML S. 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAB ISLANDS 

This is a group of islands lying in the Bay 
of Bengal Port Blair, the headijuarters ot 
the Administration, is 780 miles from (‘.ileutta, 
740 miles from Madras, and 300 miles fioiu 
Rangoon, with which jxirts there ib legular 
communication by Government chartered 
steamers. 

The total area of the Andaman Islands is 
2,508 square miles and that ol the Nu obar 
Islands 635 square miles. Of the former J5 74 
square mile^ are cleared and partly uudei 
cultivation, the remaining area being dense 
forest The population enumerated at the 
Census of 1031 was 20,463 of whom 7,631 were 
convicts The number of convicts on 31 st 
March 1932 was 7,672. 


Nicobar Islands, 


Ports — Port Blair and Boningto In the 
Andamans and Car Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nicobars Timber and coconuts are exported 
from the Andamans, and coconuts and their 
products from the Nitobars 
The Islands are admmistcred by a Chief 
Conimissioner A penal settlement was es- 
tablished at Port Jilair m 1858 and is the largest 
and most important in India 
Chief Commissioner, J W Smyth, c i e , l.c S, 


COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Province in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore, its area 
is 1,582 square miles and irs population 174,976. 
(’oorg came under the direct protection ol the 
British Government duiing the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seiingapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to misgovernment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered bv the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who 18 the Resident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions ol a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
is at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
is styled Secretary to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. Ill Coorg his chief authority is the 
CommisHioner whose lieadquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every brancli of 
the administration. A LeglslativeCouucil con- 
sisting of 15 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was creatt'd in 102 t ITio chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still liolds its own against the severe 
competition of Brazil Tlie bulk of the out- 
put IS exported to France. 

Chu’f Commmnoner, Coorg, The Hon, Lt.-Col 

C T C Plowdcn, CIL 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolatnid British Pro, 
vincc in Rajputana. The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajputana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner. Tlio Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajincr and 
Mcrw'ara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Piiidanwar Daulat Rao Scindia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the district to the 
British. Eiftv-flve per cent, of the population 
are supported by ain’iculture, tiie industrial 
population being principally cmplo>ed in'th<» 
cotton and other industries. The prjiC'pal 
crops arc maize, millet, barley, cotton oil- 
seeds and wlieat. 

Chief Commissioner, The Hon, Lt -Col. Q. D* 

Ogiivie, c.S I., c i.L. 
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Aden. 


Aden was tlic first new territory added to 
the Empire after the accession of Queen Vutona 
Its acquisition was the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and crew of a Eritlsli Indian buggalow wrecked 
in the neighbourhood negotiations ha\ing 
failed to secure satisfactory reparation the 
Government of Bombay despatc hod a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January 19 th, 1839 

Aden is an extiint volcano, five miles long 
and three broad, jutting out to sea much as 
Giiiraltar does, having a c ircuinferem c of about 
15 miles and connected with the mainland by 
a narrow Isthmus of flat ground 'J’he highest 
peak on the wall of precipitous lulls that sur- 
rounds the old Grater whidi constitutes Aden 
is 1,725 feet above sea level Hugged spins, 
with valleys between, i achate from the centre 
to the circumference of the crater The penin- 
sula of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
vas obtained by purchase in 1868 and the 
adjoining tract of Shaikh Othman, 39 square 
miles in extent, was siihsecjuently pin chased 
when, in 1882, it was found necessaiy to make 
provision for an overflowing pojuilation 
Attached to Aden is the island ot Pciim, 5 
square miles in c'xtc'ut, in the Straits of Bab-el- 
Maiideb at the entrance to tlie lh‘d 8ea The 
ivuria Muna islands, which weie accpiired from 
the Sultan of Muscat iii 1H'»4, wcuc attached 
to the Aden Jlcsidcncy until 1931, wlitm thc*y 
were transferred to the coiitiol of the British 
llcsidcnt in tlie Bersian (hilt. 

The whole extent of the Aden Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Berim, is approximately 80 square* miles 
The 1931 census showed Aden, wuth Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and IVniu to have a 
]K)pulatioii of 48,338 The* iiopulaticm ot JVniii 
13 1,700 largely dependent on the Goal llepot 
muiiitaiued there by a commcKial firm. 

The language of the Sc-ttlement is Arabic, 
hut several other Asiatic tongues aie spoken 
Ttie population is chiefly Aiab. The cdiief 
iiidustries arc salt and cigarette manufacture 
tind dhow building The c rbps of the tribal low 
(ountry adjoining are jowar, sesnmum, a little 
(otton, madder, a bastard saffrem and, a little 
iiiiligo In the hills, wheat madder, fruit, 
(ollee and a considerable quantity of wax and 
I'oney are obtained The difficult jiroblem 
et water supply has recently been solved 
i\n artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman Early in 1924 
II start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
vater was found at a depth of 1,546 feet The 
.iitesian flow of water now rises from thit> bore 
m 750 gallons per hour A second bore was 
stalled m 1928-29 and proved more prcKluctlve 
t iau the first. Eive more bores have since 
h'*en sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
a’ jiresent and are sufficient to meet the require* 
n*ents of the public and shipping. Bore water 
h is practically replaced condensed watci 


Supply mains for distributing water by pipe 
comieetions to houses haye been laid at Crater 
and sevcTal of the private houses have been 
connected to tlie mains The question of laying 
a separate water main to Tawa hi has had the 
preliminaiy consideration of the Executive 
Gommlttee of the Aden Settlement. Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Grater have been 
completed 

Climate— The average temperature of the 
station is 87 degrees in the shade, the mean 
range i)c‘ing from 75 in January to 98 in June, 
w itli vaiiations up to 102 The lulls between the 
monsoons in May and September are very 
oppressive liut Aden is usually free from 
mfettious di8eas(*s and epidc*mics, and the 
absence of vegetation, the dryness of the 
soil and the purity of tlic drinkmg watei consti- 
tute ettieicmt safeguards against many maladies 
common to tropical countries The annual 
rainfall vanes from I inch to 8 J 'inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches. 

Aden Protectorate — The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protection treaty 
relaticms with the British Government, and 
(heir territories and dci>endencic*8 comprise 
the Aden rrotectorato In April 1905 an 
Aiiglo-Turkish Boundary Commission signed 
a (xnivciition specifying a demarcated frontier 
betwc*en the Aden rrotectorato and the (then) 
Turkish Yemen, stretclnng from Shaikh Murad, 
opposite Beiim, to the river Bana, some 29 nnles 
north-east of Dhala’, and thc*ncc north-cast 
to the Great Desert (Huh’ al Khali) With 
ceitain inodiflcations this frontier has been 
accepted bj- tlic 3’reaty of San’a signed on 11th 
l•’c•hlu.^ry 1934 as tlie boundary between the 
Aden Protectoiate and the territories of the 
King of the Vemen, who Jiecame ruler of 
tlic former Turkish possessions in 8 W. 
Viabla aftei the conelusion ot the Great Wai 
The Aden l*Totettorate stretches eastwards to 
include the Hadhramaut and the territories of 
the Sultan of Qishn, bordering upon Oman, 
and comprises in all about 24,000 sejuare miles. 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1,382 square miles in extent 
lying off Cape Guardafiii on the Aftican coast. 
Sokotra is Included in the Aden Protectorate 
by virtue of a treaty between the Sultan and 
the British Government in 1886 its population 
is said to be about 12,000 mainly pastoral inland, 
and fishing on the c‘oabt The Aden Protectorate 
which is under the control of the Hesldent and 
Commander-in- Chief, Aden, on behalf of the 
Colonial Office, is not directly administered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small British 
Garrison from Dhala’ in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory. 

Administration — The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements cam« 
into operation in 1928. The Imperial Govern- 
ment is now responsible for the military and 
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^litical sttuation in Aden and the Aden 
j?rotectorato. The settlement of Aden itself 
remains under the Government of India. The 
financial settlement required by this division 
of authority provides for the payment by India 
to Imperial lievenues of £269,000 a year for three 
years and thenceforward of £150,000 a year. 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian revenues 
under the former system of control. 

The administrative control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred fiom the Bombay 
Government on 1st April 1932, when Aden 
was formed into a separate province under the 
direct control of the Government of India. 

The admimstration is vested m a Chief 
Commissioner who is also Ilesldent and Com- 
mander-in-Chicf Hince the introduction of the 
dual control referred to above, the Kesident's 
post is to be held alternatively by an Olficer 
of the Indian Service and a member of the 
Colonial Service The District of Aden Court 
is the Colonial Court of Admiralty under Act 
XVI of 1891, and its procedure as such is regulat- 
ed by the provisions of the Colonial Courts 
of the Adnuraltv Act, 1890 (53 and 54 Vic. 
Chapter 27) The laws in force in the Settlement 
are generally sjjeaklng those in force m India, 
supplemented on certain points by spccjal 
regulations to smt local conditions The 
management of the port is under the control 
of a Board ot Trustees formed in 1888 The 
principal business of the Bort Trust m recent 
years has been the deepening of the harbour 
so as to allow vessels of large size to enter and 
leave at all states of the tide The police 
force, consisting of land, harbour and armed 
police, has been reorganised. 


Chief Cammissioner aiul Resident and 
Commander-in’ Chiefs Lieutenant-Colonel 

Sir Bernard Bawdon Eeilly, K c.M G., 
C.I.E., O.BE 

Officer Commanding British Forces, Group 
Captain C F. A. Portal, d s.o , M.c. 

District and Sessions Judge, B.W If. Davies,! o.S. 
Political Secretary, Lieutenant-C'olonei M. C. 
Lake. 

Chairman of the Port Trust and SeiUement, 
J V. Ah'xander, M Inst 0 e 

Civil Secretary, Captain T. Hickinbotham. 

CtPil Administrative Medical Officer, Port 
Health Officer and Medical Officer lie E 0, 
Hospital — Lieut.-Coloiiel E. S Phlpson, 
p s 0 , IMS 

Commandant of Police, R H. Haslam, Jp. 
Government Agent, Penm, C. Davey, 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of Penm was taken by the 
British from the Turks in 1916, and is admini- 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2,200 A quarantine station for pilgrims 
traveUing to Mecca from the East is maintained 
on the island under the joint control of the 
Government of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies. 

Ciiil Administrator, Captain G. V. Wickham, 

Under the new Federal constitution for India 
it is proposed to separate Aden trora India. 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for Bixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
East India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board ol Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
ooncems relating to the civil and military 
government, and revenues of India. By de- 
grees the number of the Board was reduced 
and Its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Becretary of State 
for India. With modifications this system 
larted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Grown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged in the oon- 
Bi^ldating measure passed in 1915) the Secre- 
tary of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
Inherited genoially all the powers and duties 
which were forme’^Iy vested either In the Board 
of ControL or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect of the 
government and tev^uea of India. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 

f lower to glv o orders to every officer in India, 
ncluding the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
in Council uoexpressstatutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
vaentloas governing these relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Ooveniment 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority o| the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
Is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modlfiei 
the rigidity of the law maintained for slgtj 
years as to the relations of the Secretary 
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State with his Council, and he haa fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted. Though 
in practice the Council meets weekly (save 
in vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall be a meeting at least once in 
every month. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council was 
reduced by the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parliament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India. Lord Motley opened the 
door of the Council to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made by the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year. The 
total cost now is about £230,000. In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1010 Act. an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretary 
of State is placed on the Home estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exorcised In Whitehall Is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115.000. 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important administrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High CommiRsloner for India In the United 
Kingdom with necessarv establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian 8tu 
dents Branch, together with the Bnpervi««IoD of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner. 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the pivment, of 
OivU leave aIlo« ano^'s and iiensions the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of ICS. 
and Forest probationers after first appclnt- 
ment, the making of arrangemonte for officers 
on deputation or study Ibave, repatriation 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
India publications, etc. The staff of the 
Stores Department is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Bead, Lambeth. 
The High Commissioner and the rest of 
the staff, are at India House, Aldwy ch, W. C 2, 
built to the design'^ of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000. 
There could bo no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental style for the exterior, but there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 
proclaim the Eastern association of the place 
Moreo\ er the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) lias five windows on two sides for 
display spi'Clmens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

Parliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is square miles, with a popula- 

tion of 352,817,778 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
lar^'c part is not under Britisli Administration. 
The area co\ered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square mile'- witli a population of 81,310,845 
'Jlie Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and Jurisdiction. They 
vary in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
llajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, 
snd the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdinsis, to States like Hyderabad, 
as larfre as Ttalj , with a population of over 
iourleen millions They include the inhospi- 
table regions of Western Ilajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
.igi leultiiral ucalth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most favoured spots on the face ol the 
globe . 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under which 
the Indian State's were established and came 
into politual relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible evtn to summarisi 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the influence of the Government 
and the ruleis were confirmed in tlicir posst's- 
sioiis To this general policy however there 
was, for a biief period, an important departure 
During the regime of Lord Dalhousic 
th(' Government introduced what was called 
annexation tiirouizli lapse. That is to say, 
win n there was no direct heir, the Government 
considerc'd whetlier public interests would be 
s(' ured bv granting the 'iglit of adop'ioii 
riiroiigh the application of this policy, the 
states of Satara and ot Nagpur fell in to the 
fi.ist lixlia Gompanv, and the kingdom of Oudh 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern 
meiit ot its rulers. Then came the Mutiny. 
It was lollowed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an inovocable declaration of politv 
Lovc.ird the Indian States In the historic 
rroclamation ot Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “ We desire no extension of our present 
tcnitorial possessions; and while wc will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impuriif we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and honour 
of the Native I’riuccs as our own; and we 
desire that they, as w’ell as our own subjects, 
should t'lijoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only be secured by 
Intern xl peace and good government ” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no ( ncroachmc'nt on the area under Indian 
rule by the Go\ernment of India On the 
contrary, the movement has been in the op- 
po‘»ite direction. In 1881 the State of Mysore, 
which had been **0 long under British admi- 
iistration that the traditions of Native rule 
Jverc almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house. In 1911 the Maharajah 


of Benares, the great taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
I sessions. On many occa'-ions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgoverntnent, or to carrv on the 
1 administration during a long minority , but 
always with the undeviating intention of re- 
. storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
I for intervention passed. Almost all scales 
possess the right of adoption in default of 
' heirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
I States are thus described by the Imperial 
Gazetteer. The Cliiefs have, without exeep- 
‘ tion, gained protection against dnngers trom 
' without a»id a guar.uitoc that the protector 
' will respect their rights as rulers The Pa^a- 
I mount Power ac ts for them in relation 1 o foreign 
I Powers and other Indian States The in- 
I habitants ot the Indian States are the subjects 
I of their rulers, and excej)! in case* of personal 
i jurisdiction over British subjects these riili'rs 
I and their subjects iri' fiee from tlu touirol 
I of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by Its authorities, they cannot lie arrested 
' by the police of British India without tiie per- 
I mission ol the riiler of the State The Indian 
Princes liave therefore a suzt'r.iin power which 
I acts for them in all external affairs and at 
the same tim< scrupulously respect- their in 
tcrnal authority. The suzerain also inti'rvenep 
when the internal peace of their territoru s 
li sc’nously thicabned Fmalh thev larti- 
' cipate in all the benc'llts whicli the pro'eitinv 
' power obtains bv its diplomatic action, or bv 
, ts administration of its own dominions and 
. thus secure a sliare in the commc'ret the rail- 
1 ways, the poits, and the markets ot Ihitish 
, India Except in rare eases, arjilu'd to man- 
time states, thev havt freedom ol trade with 
British India ah hough thc'v levy thedr own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most ot eht public offices of the British 

OovernmcDt. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States are 
under an obligation not t > enter into relations 
with for ign nation- or other states, the 

authority o their rule rs has no c xistence out- 
side their territories Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents an ’ 

' pui poses British subjects. Where tore g 
.interests are concerned, the I aram< eiit I‘omct 
• must act so that no just cause cf offence is 

I given by its subordinate allic*- Ai] Indian 

States alike are under an obligation to nfer 
to the Briti'-h every quc'stion ot di'** iite with 
I other states Inasmuch as the Indian States 
have no use for a military establu-hmeiit otln r 
' than for police, or display, or for co-opcrat.on 
( vrtth the Imperial Government, their mil i ry 
1 forces, their equipment and armament are 
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prescribed by the Paramount Power AltLough 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no it anner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah's dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public opinion have 
endorsed the principle ivliich Lord Canning 
«et forth in his minute of 18d0, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded from 
stepping in to sot right sueh serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten anj 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb- 
ance, nor from assuming temporal y chargt: 
ot a Native State when there shall be suflacien* 
reason to do so ” Of this necessity the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council is the sole judge 
subject to tlie control of Parliament. Where 
the law of British India exmfers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or otiier specified persons 
in foreign territory, that power is exercised 
py the British court-s wlilch possess it The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where can. 
toninents exist in an Indian state, jurisdic- 
tion both over the oantoument and the civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain power. 

Political Officers. 

The powers of the British Government are 
exercised through Political Officers who, aa 
a rule reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a Kcsident, in groups of states by an Agent 
to tlie Governor-General, assisted by local 
lU'Sidents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole chdimcl of communication bc- 
twoeii the Indian States and the Government 
Of India and its Eoreign Department, with 
the olficuls of British India and with other 
Indian States. They are expected to advise 
ana assist the lluliag Cliiofs in any adminis- 
trative or other matters on which they may 
be consulted Political Agents arc similarb 
emjiloved in the larger States under the Pro 
Miicial Goveinments but in the petty statet 
scattcrci] over Biitish India the duties of the 
Agent are usually entrusted to the Collector 
or Oommi^siouor In whose district tht y lie 
All qiie«tions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme OuTernment, and in the personal chaige 
of the Govern or- General. 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paiainoimt I’ower and the Indian States into 
closer harinonv. Special care has been de 
votcil to the education of the sons of Puling 
Chiefs, nrbt b> the employment of tutors, and 
ifterwaids by the establishment of speMal 
colleges tor the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at Ajmore, ]^jkot, Indore and La- 
hore Tlie Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
quarters arc at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
^rainmg to tlio scions of the ruling chiefs 
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noble families. The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities, In 
these ways there has been a steady nse In the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
Britisii ideal Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to bear their share in the 
burden of Imperial defence Following on 
the spontaneous oiTor of military assistance 
when war with Russia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdeh incident In 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard of the troops In the Indian 
Army. These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service Troops , but are now designated 
Indian State h orces : they belong to the States, 
tliey are officered by Indians ; but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspector- 
General. Their numbers are approximately 
22,000 men . tlicir armament is the same as that 
of the Indian Army and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and In China, in Somaliland 
and m the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their riglits and pimleges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the suspicion Mdiich was com- 
mon when tlieir position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales m 1905-06, 'and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown The improvement m the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely t/O reduce the 
degree of interference m the internal affairs 
of the Indian States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by l-ord Minto, the 
then Viceroy in a speech at Udaipur in 1909, 
when lio said — 

“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of the 
Native States But in gnurantoeing their in- 
ternal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against externai aggression it natu- 
rally follow'* that the rmperial Government 
has' assumed a certam degree of re8ponsibiht> 
for tlie general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
Tliere arc also certam matters in which It is 
necessary for tlie Government, of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as those of the paramount 
power, such as railways, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character. But tlio 
relationship of the Suimime Gov'rnment to 
the State is one of suzerainty. The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of identity of interests between tlie Imperial 
Government and Durb.irs and the mini mum 
of interference with the latter m their own 
affairs. 
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HYDERABAD. 


The Nizana exercisoF full sovereignty within 
his dominioiia, grants titles and lias the power 
of life and death over his subjects. Before 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Minister 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister 
but an Executive Council was establiahexl wliich 
now consists of seven members. A Legislative 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, 6 non-official, and ‘2 extraordinary, 
is responsible for making laws The adminis- 
tration is carried on by a regular system ot 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India The State is divided into two 
divisions — Telmgana and Mahratwara — 15 

districts and 153 Talukas Local Boards are 
constituted in each District and Taluka The 
State maintains its own currency winch consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue 
The rupee, knowm as the Osinama Sicca, ex- 
changes with the British Indian rupee at an 
average ratio of IJ 0-10-8 to 100 'I'hcro is a 
State postal Service and stamps for internal 
purposes. The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 18,418 troops ot all ranks of which 
11,211 are Irregular, A 7,207 are Regular 
troops, which includes 2 battalions for Imperial 
Service 1,033 strong. 

Finance. — Hyderabad State is by far the 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own (.uirency ot about Sir crores, whicli is 
approximately tlie same as that of the Central 
Provinces and BeJiar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State After many vicissi- 
tudes, its iinan( es are at present in a prosperous 
(oiidition and it enjoys a largo annual surplus 
ot revenue from which a reserve of 9 crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a Sinking Fund for the redemption ilelit and ^ 
partly for the develojunent of tlie resources , 
of the State I’he Budget estimates for the 1 
present year sliow a revenue of 854 79 lakhs 
under service heads and an expenditure ot 
836 .85 lakhs, inclusive ot large sums set aside 
tor development, lamiiie insurame and d( l)t 
redemption 'Phe capital cxpendituie pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 4f> 88 
laklis which iiuiudes 10 22 lakhs lor completion j 
of large irrigation jirojccts and 19 03 Jaklis | 
for ojion line woikb and road motor trunspojt | 
The year opened with a cash lialauci* ot 104 (>4 
lakhs wliich is expected to be about 79 05 | 
laklis by the end of the year. The Goveriimeut ! 
loans stand at 118/8 for long term ibsues 

Production and Industry — The principal 
industry of the 8ta1-e is agriculture, which 
maintains 57 per cent of the population The 
coihmon system of land tenure is rjotwari 
About 55 per cent of the total area is directly 
administered by the State TIio rest consist^ 
of private estates of His Exalted Highness tlie 
Nizam, wliicli compribe about one-tenth ot the 
total area of the State, and the estates of the 
Jagirdars and Paiguh nobles. The total land 
revenue is over 3 crores The principal food crops 
are millet and rice , the staple money-crops 
is cotton, which Is grown extensively on the 
black cotton soils, and oil seeds. Hyderabad is 
well known for its Gaorani cotton which is the 


longest stable indigenous cotton in India. The 
total area under cotton exceeds 3^ million acres 
Hyderabad possewes the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of Southern 
India is dependent on it for such coal as It 
transported by rail. The chief mine is situated 
at 8ingarenl, which is not far from Bezwada 
junction on the Calcutta-Modras line. The 
chief manuia(;turiug industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are 4 
large miils in existence and others are likely 
to bo establislied, while about one- third of the 
(loth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
local hand-looms There are about 391 ginning 
pressing decortii siting factories In the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
mills, the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
m the State being 419 The Shahabad Gement 
(3o which has been established at Shahabad on 
the Gr(‘at Indian Peninsula Railway line, not far 
I Irom Wadi, siipulles the whole of Southern India 
witli cement and has at present an annual output 
' of i 09,451) tons. 


Taxation — Apart from the land revenue 
whlcii, as stated above, brings in about 3.21 
crores, the main sources of taxation are excise 
and customs The receipts from each are 
estimated tor the present year at 170 lakhs 
and 103 lakhs respectively After these come 
I mtert‘bt on investments (31 lakhs), railways 
I (lOSIakhb) and Bcrar rent (29 lakhs). The 
I customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
1 duty of 5 per cent, on all imjiorts and 
1 exjiorts. 


Communications — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madras traverse the State , also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line trom Masulipatam to Marmagoa. 
At Wadi, on tius section, the broad gauge system 
of tJie Nizam's State Railway takes off and run- 
uiiig east through Uyderabad City and Warangal 
reiuhes the Calcutta- Madras Jine at Bezwada, a 
total length ot 352 miles From iCazipet, near 
Warangal on tius line, a new link to Jlellarshah 
strikes north tiius i)rovidiug t he shortest route 
between Madras and Delhi. Ji’rom Secunderabad 
tlie metre gauge Godaverl Valley railway runs 
north-west lor 380 imlf's to Maninad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
j to Calcutta A metro gauge hue also runs south 
> iroin SecMiuderubad tiirough Mahbubnagar 
I to the l)ord(*r and is now linked up with 
Kumool on tiio Madras and Southern Mahratta 
I Railway Brandi lines exist from Purna to 
I iiingoh, i*ari)hanl to Purli-Vaijnath ICaripalli t<» 

' Xothagndium an(i Vikharabad to Bidar, wiiloh 
I last was exun'led to PurJl-Vaijnath, Thus, with 
blanch lines, there are now 805 miles of broad 
gauge and 050 of the metre gauge in the State. 
'J'he Barsl Jaglit Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurd wadi on the Bombay-Madraa line to 
Latur in Osmanabad District. The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was ]^r- 
chased by the Nizam’s Government. The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
dance with a well-consiaer^ programme. 
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Education — The Osraania University at Executive Council —Unja Kajayan llaja Sir 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in Kislicn Pershad Maharaiu IJahadur, Yainin-iis- 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the Saltanath, g 0 i e , President , Nawab Waliud 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English Dowiah Bahadur, Education, Medical and Mili- 
being taught as a compulbory language It tary Departments , Members Nawab Sir iVkbar 
has three first grade t^dleges, a Medical llydari, Elnance and Bailway Member, 1' .T 
College, an Engineering College and a Training 'laskei, ics, lievemie and J^olice Member, 
College for teachers The Nizam's College at Nawab laitf-ud -Dowiah B.ihadui, Judicial 
Hyderabad (First Crade), is however, aftlliated Member, Nawab Aqueel, .lung Bahadur Public 

to the Madras University In 1932*3*5 the total Works Member , Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung 

number of educational Institutions w'erc 4,510, Bahadur, Political Membei 

the number of Primary schools in particular iinfis/# Resident — The llon’blc Mr. D. G. 

having been largely increased Mackenzie, c i E 

MYSORE. 


The State of Mysore is surrounded on all 
sides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharw'ar and North Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg. It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
valleys and ijlalns (the inaidan) on the east The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and MiLtary Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,302 of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus Kannada 
is the language of the State 
BKstory.— The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the tableland of Mysore with many a legend 
enshnued in the great Indian epics, the liaina- 
yana and the Mahabhaiata. Coming down to 
historical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed part of Asoku’s Emx>ire In 
the third century B C Mysore then came 1 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty From 
about the third to the eleventii century A D 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the iiortl- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the O.ingas 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hovsalas, 
an Indigenous dynasty witli its capital at ' 
Halebid The Hoy^la power came to an enJ in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore W’as next connected with the Vijayanagar , 
empire At the end of the fourteenth century j 
Mysore became a<»sociated w'lth tlie present , 
ruling dynasty At first tributary to the doim- ' 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its independence after the downfall <»f Vija- 
yanagar in 1565 In the latter part ot the eigh- 
teenth century, the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder Ah and then his son, Tippii 
Sultan In 1799, on tne fall ot Seringapatain, 
the British Government restored tlie State 
comiirised within its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty m the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur III. Owing to 
the insurrections that broke out in some parts 
of the country, the management w as assumed by 
the British Government In 1831. In 1881, the 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person 
of 8ri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid dowm in 
an Instrument of Transfer. That ruler wuth 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K. Sesha- 
flri Ivei*, K.O.S.I., as Dewan, brought Mysore to 
a state of great prosperity. He died in 1894, at 


the early age of 31, and was succeeded by the 
present ruler His Highness Sri Krishnarajendra 
Wadiyar Bahadur, G 0 S 1 , 0 B K , who was ins- 
talled in 1902. In November 1913, the Instru- 
ment of Transfer w as replaced by a Treaty 
which indicates more appropriately the relation 
subsisting betv^ een the Hntisli Government and 
the State of Mysore. In 1927, tlie Government 
I of India remitted in pirpituitv Its 10 J lakhs 
I of the annual subsidy wliith till then had 
I stood at lis 35 lakhs. 

Administration —The City of Mysore is the 
I Capital of the Slate, but B.iiigalore is the 
' Administrative headquarters 11 is Highness 
I the Maharaja is tlie ult.iuiate aiitlioiity in the 
State, and the ad ministration is conducted 
[ under his control, by tlie Dewan and 
I two Members ot Council Tlie High Court 
I consisting of tliree Judges is the highest 
[ J udicial tribunal in ’ tlie State Tliei e are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Bepresentative Assembly and the LegWa- 
tive CouiK il The Refireseetutive \hsembly wa* 
established m 1881 by an eveditive older of 
Goyeminent, and its powers and lunctioiis have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government Umli 1 the scheme ot 
constitutional dev^el<*pmtijls announced in 
October 1923, the llo{>rcf.cntative AsscmblY has 
been placed on a statutoiy basis and givHui a 
definite place in the constirution by the promul- 
gation of the Kcprcseiitatn e Assemblv Regula- 
tion, XVJII of 192,5. The Inmolii^e has been 
extended and the disquallHi ation of women on 
the ground of sc\, from even isuig the right to 
vote and standing as candidaD's foi tledion 
has l)ceii renujved The ]»nviltge for moMiig 
resolutions on the geneiai piimqdes ana 
policy underl\iiig the binlget and on matter^ 0 / 
public administration ha-J been granted 111 addi- 
tion to those alieady eiijoved of making repie- 
sentations about wants and grievances and of 
interpellating (ioveinmeiit 'J’he Assembly fs 
also to be consulted on all proposals tor the lew 
of new taves and on the general piineiples of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Bossiou (formerly Llrthday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from *50 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-ofiiclal members. The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
discussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of resolutions on all matters of public ad- 
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miniitration is, under the reformed constitu- 
tion, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the ox- 
offlcio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legislative Council. 

The IjCglslative Counotihas a Public Accounts 
Committee which examines the audit and 
appropriation reports and brings to the notice 
of the Council all deviations from tlie wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant 

Standing Committeea —With a view to en- 
large the opportunities of non-offlcial represen- 
tatives of the people to influence the everyday 
administration of the State, three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the liCgislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail 
way, Electrical and P W. Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Dejurtments of Medicine, Sanita 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation. 

All the important bram lies of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 
ments. The combatant strength ot the Militarj 
Force at the end of 1930-31 was 2,149 of which 
501 were in the Mysore Lancers, 132 in the 
Mysore Horse, and the remaining 1,510 m the 
Infantry Animal Transport Corps, was 
rexilaoed by the Meehan ual Transport which 
consists of 2 lorries (six wheeler lorries) and 4 
(ommcrcial lorries with the necessary staff 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of 
rupees The cost of the i*olice Administration 
during 19 j 0-31 was about 10 lakhs 

Agriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is ryotwari 
Tlip principal food crops are ragi, rice, jola, 
millets, gram and sugarcane, and the chicl 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining The Department of Agri- 
culture 18 popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means ot demonstiations, investigations 
and experiment There arc seven Government 
Agricultural Farms at Hebbal, Habbiir, Martlmr 
Nageuahally, Hunsur, Mandya and the coffee ex- 
perimental Station at Balehomiur A live-stock 
section has been oigaiiiscd which has been taking 
necessary steps for the improvement of live-stock. 
A caftD breeding station has been established 
at Par\atharavanakero, near Ajjamjmr m the 
Kadur District, with a sub-station at Basur A 
Serum Institute has been opened at Bangalore 
for the maiuifai tiire of serum and virus for 
inoculation against rinderpest and other 


contagious diseases. There are 63 Veterinary Dis- 
pensaries and Hospitals in the State under the 
control ot the Civil Veterinary Department, 

Industries and Commerce — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries knd Commerce in the State. Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau ot information in industrial and commer- 
cial matters The department has under its 
control the following demonstration factories-— 
tile Goveiiiment Soup Factory, Government 
1*01 colain Factory and the Central Industrial 
Workshop The Depai tmorit has a well-equipped 
btatf to undertake the dulling of boreholes for 
meitmg the requlrenioiits of drinking water 
in the rural areas Mysore is the largest pro- 
dueer of silk in India, and the ( are and develop- 
ment of this industry is entrusted to a Depart- 
ment ol Scriuilture in ( barge of a Super mteiident 
suiqeet to tin' gein'ral i ontrol of the Direetor of 
Industries and Commerce Anangoments have 
been made foi the supply of disease-free seed and 
a (eiitial and five taluk popular schools have 
been doing good work With a vn w to demons- 
trate and impart instiuttions in the utilisation 
of the high giade silk proilm ed in the State, 
Government have leceiitlv established a silk 
Weavmg Faitory and Dyeing and Finishing 
W^oiks at Mysore The Sandalw'ood Oil 
Factory started on an experimental basis is 
[ now w'orkmg on a commercial scale A factory 
IS working at Mysore A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathl for pur- 
poses of manulucturlng charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries A new puie foundry was opened 
there for the mauufaiture of pipes which 
are in gie.it demand in several towns in India. 
A steel plant is .ilso proposed to be installed 
shoitly The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
ol the hills containing rich deposits of iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and arc not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing J 00 000 horse-power of electric 
energy A 'J'radc Commissioner in J.ondon has 
l)cen appointed to look aftc^r the interest of 
the trade and industry of the State. 

Finances — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
live years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1933-34 and budget for 1934-35 were 
as below — 


Year 

Receipts 

Disbursements 

Surplus 

Deficits 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 1 

Rs 

1928-29 . 

3,74, o7, 981 

3,74,02.305 

55,586 ! 


1929-80 .. 

3,75,40,314 

3,7.5,34,720 

5,594 


1930-81 . 

3,32.35,293 

3,94,29,342 


01 , * 94,649 

1931-82 

3,37,47,182 

3,56,03,703 

... 

18,56,581 

1932-33 

3,38,27,523 

3,56,1.5,671 

.... 

17,88,148 

1933-34 (Revised) 

3,44,37,000 

3.65,92,000 


21,55,000 

1984-36 (Budget) 

3,63,39,000 

.3.62,32,000 

1 1 , 07*066 1 

.... 
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Hydro-Eltctric mad Irriratbn Works. — 

The river Oauvery in its course through the 
State, poesesses a natural fall of about 880 feet 
near the island of Sivasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed In the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H. P. for supplying power mainly to the 
£!olar Gold Mining Compames and incidentally 
lor lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additionalj^wer to meet the growing 
demands, the ** Erishnarajasagara Eeservoir** 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constructed. The storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power UD to 46,000 H. P. will also bring under 
UTigation about 1,20,000 acres of laud situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The new Canal Works wore started 
in 1027, and the main canal is named the '‘Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then Viceroy. An 
area of about 0 thousand acres under this Canal 
has been brought under sugarcane cultivation 
and a Sugar Fa(tory with a crashing capacity of 
about 500 tons of cane per day has been Estab- 
llsked near by Arrangements arc being made 
to Increase the capacity of the Factory to about 
1,400 tons per day and also to establish a 
DlstUlery. Full advantage is being taken of the 
available electric power for small Industries and 
the electrification of towns and lift irrigation 
Edncation — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the Ist July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Erfgineerlng Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Muharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and three 


I Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore. The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani'g 
College at Mysore is a College for Women 

There are 36 High Schools of which 6 are for 
girls, 826 Middle Schools of which 34 are for 
girls Provision has been made for teaching 
several vocational subjects in general schools 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to such 
vocations after their High School life. There 
arc 12 Training Institutions for training teachers 
in Middle and lh*imary Schools ; 8 of them are 
for women. The control over Primary Education 
has been made over to the Local Bodies under 
the Elementary Educational Regulation of 1930, 
and the Local Bodies are responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in accordance with a definite programme spread 
over 10 years. There are also schools for im- 
parting instruction in Agricultural, (Commercial, 
Engineering and other Technical sub j ects There 
were altogether 7,737 schools on 3lst March 1 933 
with a strength of 3,11,371 pupils 'J’his gives 
one school to every 3 7 square miles of the 
area, and to every 830 persons of the popula- 
tion. The total expenditure on Education was 
Rs. 67,17,951 yielding an average of Rs. 1-0-9 
per head of population. 

Detoan — Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M IsraaiJ, 
0.1 K., 0 B x 

Members o the Executive Council — Rajaman- 
trapraviiia Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, b a , 
First Member of Council, Mr S. P Rajagopal- 
achari, B a., b l , Second Member of Council. 

Resident in Mysore and Chief Commissioner of 
Coorg.— The Hon. Licut.-Col. 0 T. C Plowdon, 

0 I E. 


BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is situated partly in 
Gujerat and partly in Kathiawar. It is divided 
Into four district blocks • (1) the southern district 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mostly surrounded by British territory, 
(2) central district north of the Narbada, in 
which lies Baroda, the capital city ; (3) to the 
north of Ahmedabad, the district of Mehsana ; 
and (4) to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar 
the district of Amreli, formed of scattered tracts 
o( land. The area of the State is ^1 64 square 
saUes ; the population is 2,443,007 of whom over 
four-fifths are Hindus. 

Hittory — The history of the Baroda State 
as such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
Empire The first Maratha invasion of Gujerat 
took place in 1705. In later expeditions Pilaji 
Qaekwar, who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
IMmself. Songhad was the headquarters till 
1766. After 1723 Pilaji regularly levied tribute 
ba Gujerat. His son Damaji finally captured 
Baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the Gaikwars ; but Mughal 
authority in Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmedabad in 1753, after which the country 
was divided between the Gaekwar and the Peshwa. 
lu spite of the fact that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha cMefs defeated at Panipat by Ahmed 
Shah, he continued to add to his territory. 
He died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons. He was succeeded in 
tom byhissonsBayaji Eao I, Fattesing Rao, 


Mannaji Rao and Govind Rao. The last died in 
1800 and was succeeded by Anand Rao A period 
of political Instability ensued which was ended 
m 1802 by the help of the Bombay (government, 
who established the authority^ of Anand Rao at 
Baroda By a treaty of 1805 between the 
British Government and Baroda, it was arranged 
inter aha that the foreign policy of the State 
should be conducted by the British, and that all 
differences with the Peshwa should be similarly 
arranged. Baroda was a staunch ally of the 
British during the wars with Baji Rao Peshwa, 
the Pindari hordes and llolkar. But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sayaji Rao II was Gaikwar, 
differences arose between the two Governments 
which were settled by Sir James Caniac, 
Governor of Bombay, in 1841 Ganpat Rao suc- 
ceeded Sayaji Rao II in 1 847. During his rule, 
the political supervision of Baroda was transfer- 
red to the Supreme Goveniment. His successor, 
Khande Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny. He was succeeded by 
his brother Malhar Rao In 1 870. Malhar Rao was 
deposed in 1875 for “notorious misconduc't’ 
and “ gross mlsgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to poison 
Col Phayre, the Resident, was not proved. 
Sayaji Rao 111, a boy of 13 years of age, who 
was descended from a distant branch of the 
family wall adopted as heir of Khande Rao in 
, 1875 and Is the present Maharaja. Ha was 
I invested with full powers in 1881, 
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Administration. — An executive council 

consisting of the principal officers of the State 
carries on the auminlstratlon, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers. A number of de-| 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by officials corresponding to those ini 
British India. The State is divided into five; 
Frants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals \ 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42. 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Remembrancer, which 
is responsible tor making laws. There is also 
a Legislative (council, consisting of nominated 
and elected members^ A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the 
State and hears all final appeals From the 
decisions of the High Court appeals lie in certain 
cases, to the Maharaja who decides them on the 
advice of the Hiizur Nyaya Sabha The State 
4.rmy consists of 5,086 Regular forces and 
a, 806 Irregular forces 

Finance — In 19‘12-3‘1, the total receipts of 
the State were Ils 2,70,10,000 and the disbur- 
sements Rs 2,04,86,000 The principal Revenue 
heads were — I^aiul Revenue, Rs 1,22,26,000 , 
Abkari, R« 26,07,000, Opium Rs 3,79,000, 
Railway, Rs. 21 ,30,000 , Interest Rs 16,63,000 , 
'J'rlbuto from other States, Rs 6,36,000. British 
Currency was introduced in 1901. 

Production and Industry. — Agriculture and 
pasture supjKirt 63 per cent of the people 
The principal crops are nee, wheat, gram, castor- 
oil, rapesced, poppy, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops. The 
greater part of the State is held on ryoiwari 
tenure The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songir, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 08 Industrial or commercial 


concerns In the State registered under the State 
Companies* Act. There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,147 Co-operative Societies in Uie 
Baroda State. 

Commumcitiont. — The B B A C. I. Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda ptaiUs 
and the Rajputana Malwa Railway passes 
through the Mehsana prant. A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar In 
all the four pranis in addition to which the Tapti 
Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra Chord 
line (B B & C 1. ) pass through the State. 
The Railways owned by the State are about 
707.67 mUes in length The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
632 and 932 respectively. 

Education — The Education Department 
controls 2,510 institutions of different kihds in 
113 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College is affiliated to the Bombay University. 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes. The 
State is " in a nay pledged to the policy of free 
and lompulsory primary education.” It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries Eighteen per cent, of the population 
is returned In the census as literate. Total 
expense ou Education is Rs. 36 12 (lakhs). 

Capital City —Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,860 It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
palaces and offices , and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples. The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and Is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army. 

Ruler — His Highness Farzandi-l-Khas-l* 
Dowlat-i'Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III 
Gaekwar, Sena £has Rhel, Samsher Bahadur, 
o 0 S.I., G 0 1 E., LL D , Maharaja of Baroda. 

Resident . — Lieut -Col. J. L. R. Weir, c.i b. 

DsMwn.— Sir V. T. Krlslmamachari, kt., 0.I.B, 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY. 


In this Agency lies the State of Ealat with its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Eaiat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marri- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The Ealat State, unlike the other Indian 
States, is a fonlederacy of partially independent 
chiefs, whose head is the Khan of Ealat The 
divisions of tlie State are Sara wan or the High- 
lands, Jhalawan oi the Ixiwlands, Kachhi, 
Mekran and Kiiaran The inhabitants arc, for 
the most part Muhammadans of the Sunni 
sp(t The area Is 73,278 square miles and the 
population 3,42,101. 

The relations of Ealat with the British Govern 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1854 and 
1876, by the latter of which the independence 
of Ealat was recognized, while the Eban agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government. There are also agreements 
with Ealat in connection with the construction 
of the Indo-European telegraph line, the cession 
of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the pennanent leases ol Quetta, 
Noshki and Nasirabad. 


The Ehan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
European Officer of the Inn)(‘rial service. The 
Governor. General’s Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the roIatloDB between the Government 
of India and the Eban, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs. 14 5 lakhs, out of which 
the Ehan retains a civil list of Rs. 3,00,000 per 
annum. The present Ehan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut Mir Ahmad Yar Ehau. 
He was born in 1903, 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Ealat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of Its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the vallev and the delta of the Purali river. . 
Area 7,132 square miles; population 68,008, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans The cstimatea 
average revenue is about Rs. 3.8 lakhs. The 
ruling chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is 
Mir Ghulam Muhammad Khan, who was born In 
1895 The administrative control of the State 
is exerc iscd by the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Gover .or General and Chief Commissioner in 
Baluchistan through the Political Agent Ealat, 
The Jam also employs a Wazirto assist him \n ^ 
the administration of the State. 
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RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Eajputana is the name of a pfreat territorial 
clrde witli a total area of about 133,886 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
chiofshipjoneestate, and the small British district 
of Aimer-Merwara It is bounded on the west 
by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Bahawalpur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the east by the United Pro- 
vinces and Gwalior, while the soutliern boun- 
dary runs aci oss the central i egion of India in 
an Irregular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiefshlp and estate 19 are llajput, 2 (Bliaiatpui 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (Palanpiir and 
Touk) are Mahomed an 'Phe chief administrative 
control of tlie British district is vested ex-offtcio 
In the political officer, who liolds the post ot 
Governor- General’s Agent for the supervision of 
the relations between the several Indian States 
of Baiputana and the Government of India 
For administrative purposes tliey are divided 
into the followdng groups — Bikaner and Sirobi 
in direct relations with the Agent to the 
Governor-General Eastern llajpufana Agency 
6 States (Bharatpur, Bundi, Dholpur, Jhalawar, 
Karanliand Kotah), Jaipur Kesld one v 4 States 
Alwar, (Jaiptii, Kishangarh, Tonk, Sliahpuia. 
and liEW'a Estate), Mewar llcsidcncy, and South- 
ern llajpu tana States Agency 4 States (Mew'ai, 
Bangarpur, Banswara and Pratabgarh and 
the Kushalgarh Chief ship). Western Ilajpu tana 
States Residency , 4 States (Jodhpur, Jaisalmer 
Palanpur and Danla. 

The Aravalli Hills intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills IS, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the lar west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
m 5re fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which arc traversed by considerable 
rivers. 

Communications. — Tiic total length of rail- 
ways in Rajputana is 3,259 miles, of which about 
1,000 are the property of the British Goveriimcnl 
The B B. &C. I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of t^^e 
Indian Stat'' railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwir 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

A new Railway line from Manli (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh Railway) to Marwai Junc- 
tion 18 under construction. 

Inluibitants. — Over 50 per cent, of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances; personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2ti jier cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Raja'ttbanl. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Ghamars, 
jSAiputs, Minas, Gujars, Bhils, Malls and 
Balais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 
tocracy of the country, and as suah hold the 
land to a very large extent either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason of their 


position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India , and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguished from a caste) in India which 
docs not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Raj put stocks. 


The population and area of the States are as 
follows — 


Name of State 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population 

1 in 

1 1931 

In direct political relations 
with A 0 a.— 

Ibkancr 

Sirohi 

23,317 

],958 

936,218 

216,528 

Mewar Residency and S R 
R Agency — 

Udaipur 

Banswara 

Dimgarpur 
Partabgaih 
iuishalgarh (Chief- 
ship) 

12,694 

1,006 

1,447 

886 

340 

1,566,910 

225,106 

227,544 

66,539 

35,564 

Jaipur Residency — 
Alwar 

Jaipiii 

Kisliangarh . 

'I’onk 

Shahpiira 

Jaiwa (Estate) 

3,158 

15,579 

858 

2,553 

405 

19 

749,751 

2,631,775 

85,774 

317,360 

54,233 

2,790 

Western Rajputana Slates 
llesidcMiy — 

Jodhpur 

Jaisalmer 

Palaiipui 

Danta 

.35,016 

16,002 

1,769 

347 

2,125,982 

76,256 

264,179 

26,172 

Eastern States Agency , — 
Biindi 

Bliaratpiir . 

Dholpur 

.Thalawar 

Karaiili 

Kotah 

2,220 

1,978 

],221 

810 

1,242 

5,684 

216,722 
486,964 
254,986 
107,894 
140,520 
685 806 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- ' 
ed in about 646 A. 1). The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana’s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces. It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajtidhiraj 
Maharana Sir Bhupal Singhji Bahadur, a.O.s.l., 
K.C I K , who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Baliadur, o.o.s.!., 
Q.O.I.B., G.O.V.O , in 1930, is the Premier RuUn-5 
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prince of Eajputanu 'Ihe re\cuiie and 
expenditure ot tho State are now about 
80 (J lakhH. Its archaeological remains arc 
numerous, and stone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State is the southernmost Stat(' 
of Rajputana within tlie Political Agency of the 
Soutliern Rajputana States. The area of the 
State 18 1,040 square miles and the jiopulation 
2,60,670 souls It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the State s of Itajputana Banswara with 
Bungarpur originally foimed a country known 
as Bagar, which was, from tlie beginning of 
the thirtocntii century until about the year 
1620, held by certain llajput llijlers oi 
the Ghelot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent from an elder branch of the faniil\ 
now ruling in Udaipur After tlie death oi 
Maha-llawal TJdai Singliji, the Itulcr of Bagai, 
about 152<), Ills tenit/OiV was dividc<l between 
Ills two sons, J.tgmal Singhji and Piith\i llajji 
and the descendants ot the tw'o families arc now 
tlie Itulers of Banswaia and Dungarimi 
respectively Where the town ot Banswara now 
stands, theie was a laigc Bliil pal oi (olon> 
under a powertiil Blal Uliiettain, named Wasiia 
who was defeated and slain bv Mahaiawal 
Jagmal Singhjl about 16 U) The name of 
Banswaia iH by tradition said to be a coriuplum 
ot Wasnaw'ara ortlietountij ot Wasiia Ollui" 
asscit that tlie woid means the couutiy (waia) 
of bamboos (bans) early tlucc centuiies 
attei its toumlatlon by Maharawal Jagmal 
Singhji, Maluiiawal Bijai Singhji anxious to get 
I id ol the siipri maev ot the Main at tas olfei ed 
to become a tubutai y to the Biitisli (foNCinmcnt 
In 1818, a dclliiite tieatv was made with hi‘- 
successor, Maharawal Timed Smghji Banswara 
lias been desiiilied as tiie most be.iufciful poition 
ot llajpiitana , it looks at its best just after the 
rams The piimipul ineis are tlie Main, the 
Alias, tlie Ihaii, the Chap and the II, nan 

Tlie picseiit Rulei is Bis Higliuc-'S Rayan llai 
Maharaji Bhiiaj Mnli.irawalji H.ilub Shree 
Sii Putin Singhji B.iIi.kIui, kct f , who was 
1)01 n on ,I ulv 15, ISS.S, and is the 21st In desi out 
from M.ihai.iwal Jagm.d Singhji Bis Biglmess 
was educated in the M.ijo College and hiu ( eeded 
his fatUei in 1614 Bis Highness is eiititkd to 
a salute of 1.6 guns The St ite is luled bj Bis 
Bighmss the M.ihiiiawalji Salilh Ikihadiii w'lth 
tlie .issistame ot the Diwan ami the Home 
Mimstei, and the .liulid.il and tlu liegislatue 
CoiiiK il, oi wJiK h the Biwaii is f he President and 
the hen appaicnt, Maluiaj Raj kumai Sahih 
Shii (6iandia\eei Singhji Sahib, is Senioi 
Member I’he reveiim* ot tlie State is about 7 
lakhs and the exjienditui eis .ibout the same 

Diwitn — Ml Naiul Lai Banei jee (Aetg ) 

Home Muubter — Mi Naiid Lai B.inerjee 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised tin country called the Bagar 
It was mvuded by tlie M^irattas in 1818 
As in other States inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military forct 
to coerce the Bhils The State represents the 
(Jad\ of tho eldest branch of tlie Sisodias 
and dates its separate existence from about 
the close of tho 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
Kmg ot Chitor, when driven aw^ay by Kirtipal 


ofJdor, fledto Bagar and Killed Cliowrasimal, 
Chief ot Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chief is His Highness 
Rai Rayan Mahimabendra Maharajadbiraj 
Maliarawal Shri Ijaksliman Singhji B.ihadur born 
on 7th March 1908, succeeded on 15th November 
1918 and assumed charge ot tlie administration 
on the l«th February 1928. No railway line 
crosses the territory, the nearest railway station, 
Udaipur, being 65 miles distant and Talad on 
Ahmcdabad side, being about 70 miles distant. 
Revenue about 8 lakhs. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town ot Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswant Singh 
(177.6-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and tlie Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to ])ay Holkar a tribute of 
Salim Sliahx Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined m the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), in lieu of 
Rs. 15,000 formerly paid to Dellii. Tho first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804, but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancellea 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a Iresh treaty by 
which the State was taken undiT protection 
was made in 181 8. The tribute to Holkar is paid 
tliTough the British Government, and in 1904 
was converted to Us 36,350 Biitish currency, 
'J’he present ruler is His Blglmtss Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeided in 1929. The State is governed by 
the Maharawat witii tlie help ot tho Dewan, 
and, ill judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sablia or State Council 
Revenue about 5 J lakhs , expenditure nearly 6i 
lakhs Tho tinancial administration is under 
the direct supervision of tho State. 

Jodhpur State h the laigist. m Rajputana 
with .111 area, of lb, 021 Mnt.ire miles ,iu(l .a popula- 
tion ol 1 4 millions, ol which 8 1 jier tent are 
11 Indus, H pel lent Musalnians ami the rest 
.Liins ami Vimnists The greatei jiait ot the 
< oimtry IS an arid riLOon It impiov es giadually 
horn .1 nun* distrt to lomp.irativfdy IdtUe 
laud .is it jiioeeeds Irom the VVest to th<* Last 
Tin rand ill is M.inly .m<l c.ijukIous q’herc 
are no peieiinial nvcis .iiid the supply ol sub-hOil 
w.itcr IS seiy limiti-d Tlu only important 
inei is laini 

The M.ih.iiaja ot fodlijuii is the head ot the 
Uathor t Ian ot R.ijputs and claims descent trom 
KaiiM the dtibecl Ring oi Aynidliya The 
e.irliest known Tvmg ol the CLin named Abhi- 
nianjii, IinmI in llu tilth lentiiry, trom whieh 
time then histojy is imreasingly de.ir Alter 
the breaking u]) ol their Kingdom at Kanuuj 
tiny tonnded tins State about 1212, and the 
tonndation^ of the Jodhpni Citv were l.iid by 
R.io Jodb.i in 1 169 He abolished the tax 
levied by Bussam hliali of ,1 aim pur trom Bmdu 
]>ilgriin'> at Ua\a Bis desi eiidaut was the 
tamous Rao Maldeva, the most iK)wcrtul ruler 
ofthistiiiie having an aimy of 80,000 Itajpiits, 
the Emperor Ilumayun when expelled by 8hcr 
Shah in 1642 A D had sought retuge with him 
R,ija Siir Singh, son of Raja Udai Singh, In 
recognition of his deeds ol valour was created 
a “ Sawai lluja ” w'lth a mausab of 5,000 Zat 
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and 3,300 Sowars by the Enipeior Akbar 
Maharaja .Taswant Sliigli 1, was once a pillar 
of the uidian Bmpiro and a great defender of 
Uie Hindus and their temples He was also a 
pi^ron of learning and wrote books on 
Phllofiophy, Ihrosody and other profoimd subjects 
After his demise in 1678 A I) Anrangzeb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajlt Singh had to pass 8 years in hiding in 
mountains and the subsequent 20 years in 
constant wars with Aurangzeb’s army with the 
help of his nobles, chief of whom was the famous 
hero Durga Dass, before he ascended the throne 
of Marwar In the time of Maharaja Bijey 
Singh, a later descendant of the same line, one 
of the richest district, s viz , Godwar, was finally 
acquired from Mewar and annexed to Marwar 
in 1771 A.l) The State entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the British Government in 1818 

The present ruler Lieut Colonel His Highness 
BaJ Bajeshwar Saramad Bajhai Hlndusthan 
Maharaja Dhiraj Maharaja Sri Sir Umaid 
Singhji Sahib Bahadur, GCIE, KCSI, 
K.C.V.O , is the head of the Rathors, and is the 
dSbtd ruler from Rao Sinhaji His Highness 
was born on 8th July 1903 and is now in the 
81st year of his age He succeeded his elder 
brother on 3rd October, 1918 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, and was invested 
with full ruling powers on 27th January 1923 
In October of the same year he was granted the 
rank of Honorary Captain in the British Anny, 
made a Knight Commander of the Royal 
Victorian Order in March 1921, was elevated 
to the rank of Honorary Major in June 1923 
and Honorary Lieut-Colonel in August 1933 
He was created KCSI, on 3rd June 1925 
and Invested with G C I E , on the 1st January 
1930. His Highness was married in November 
1921, and has four sons and one daughter, the 
heir-apparent being Maharaj Kumar 8ri Hanvant 
Singhp Sahib born on 16th June 1923 His 
ISi^imess the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur has 
one younger brother Maharaj Sri Ajit Singhji 
Sahib, and two sisters, the elder of whom is 
Maharani of Jaipur and the younger the Muharani 
of Rewa. 

His Highness Is greatly Interested In edu- 
cational, athletic, and piogresbivc institutions 
generally of modern times both m India and 
abroad, and has always exhit»lted his sympathy 
with them by liberal donations An example 
of this IS found in the donation of 3 lakhs made 
by His Highness for founding the Irwin Chair 
of Agriculture at the Benares Hindu University 
He is a keen siiortsman, Polo player and a first 
rate shot. His favourite iiastinie is plg-stickmg, 
fishing, shooting, piiotography and air piloting 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns within 
his own territories and 1 7 gims elsewhere 

The administration is carried on with the 
aid of a State Council composed of His Highness 
the Maharaja Sahib Bahadui as President, 
Jiao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M A , LL B 
Judicial Minister, Thakur Madho Singhji, Home 
Minister, Mr J. B Irwin, H.8 O , M C , I C.S , 
Revenue Minister and Mr S G. Edgar, 1 S E . 
F.W* Minister There is also an Advisorj 
Committee representing the great body of 
Sardars who hold as much as five sixths of the 
total area, to aid the administration with 


opinion on matters atfettiiig g(*neral customs 
and usage m the country 
The revenue of the State during the year 
1932-33 was Rs. 1,40,16,921 and the expenditnie 
Rs. 1,05,08,730. The Jodhpur Railway oxtendr 
Ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Luni Junction 
and Marwar Junction to Kuchanian Road with 
its branches on all sides in the tenitories of 
the state is the principal railway, while the 
B B. C, I. Railway runs across a portion of 
the Soutn-eastern border I’iie famous marble 
quarries of Makrana as well as the Salt J^ake 
at Sambhar are situated in Jodhjmr territory 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area ot 10,062 
square miles The Rulers ot Jaisalmcr belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818. In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotarii 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
were restored to the State The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,652 The 
present Ruling Print e is His Highness Mahaiaja- 
dhiraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharawalji Sir Jawahir 
Slngliji Saheb Bahadur, Yadukul, Chnndrabhal 
Rukan-ud-J)f)wla, Mu/affer Jang, Bijalmand, 
KCSI Revenue about lour Jidkhs 
Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet. 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Doora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan whicli furnislied the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi. The jiresent capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 The city sulTered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the oepredatious of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823. The present ruler is His 
Highness Mahaiajadhiraj Mahaiao Shri Sir 
Saiup Ram Singh Bahadur, G.C I E,, KCSI. 
The State is riile^ by the Al.ihaiao with the 
assistance of Aliiiisters and other olhcials. 
Revenue about lOJ lakhs 
Jaipur IS the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was known to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabhaiata, 
in whose court, the fivePandava brot-hersnuiing 
their last period of exile re<<idcd. Bhanat 
in the Jaipur State has been identified 
The Maharaja of .Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
from Kush, son of Rama, King of Ajodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem, the 
Ramayana. ^'his dynasty In Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as far back as ninth century A. D. 
DulhaRai.ono of its most early rulers, made 
Amberthe capital ot the State In 1037 A.D. 
About the end of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the arniyof Pnthvi Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddm Ghori 
m the Khyber Pass aud pursued him as fur 
as Ghazni. Prithvi Raj had given liis sister in 
narrJage to him. History of IncliB records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
vmongst whom the following require pirticular 
mention. Man Singh. 1560-1616 He was a 
victorious gcneial intrepid commander and 





tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Akbar’s time. Maharaja Saw^i Jai Singh II 
(1700 — 14) was the first town planner in India 
lie reraove(i the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named after him. During his time, the State 
acquired great poWer and fame. He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical obser\a* 
tories whi( h he built at several important oen- 
tres in India. His court was visited by foreign 
ustronomeis. Maharaja Sawai Bam Singh, 
1S.J6-1880 He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time. He encouraged 
art and learning. He embellished the city 
in various ways and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawai Madho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the footsteps of his father. He 
maintained and steadily ^mp^o^ed all the 
useful measures Initiated by the late Maharaja 
His administration was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on alfairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and uiirnalkd generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy are well knonn. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised liim in the estimation 
of the paramount power He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. Hi& late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail. 
His Highness the present Maharaja Sawai Man 
Siiigh II Bahadur was i)om on 21st August 
1911. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Rajawat House of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur oil the fJOtli January 1924, from 
whom he lias a daughter and a son and lieir 
(6 22nd October 1931) His second 

marriage with the daughter of his late 
Highness libihaiaja Shii Sumer Singlijl Bahadur 
of Jodhpur WMS celelirated on the 24th April 1932 
By this iiiairiagc he has a son born in England 
on May 5, 19J.J He studied at the Woolwich 
Military Academy in England and promises to 
he an ideal ruler having given abundant 
evidence already of the keen and sympathetic 
interest he takes in all tliat concerns the weltare 
of his people and mankind in general. 

His Highness the Maharaja Salilb Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th March 
19H. His Jlighness was appointed Honorary 
Jiientenant in the Indian Army on the 25th 
April, 1931 , and w^as promoted to the rank of 
Honorary Captain on the 1st January, 1934 
in 1933, His Highness took his Polo Team to 
England, whore it achieved exceptional success, 
setting uj) a record by winning all open tourna- 
ments A Chief Court of Judicature was 
established in 1921 The army consists of 
Cavalry, Infantry Transport and Artillery The 
normal revenue is about one crore and twenty 
lakhs 

According to the Census of 1981 the 
population of the State is 26,31,776. In area 
It Is 16,682 s(]^uare miles, 


Kishanifarh State is in the centre of AaK 
putana and consists practically of two namm 
strips of land separated from each other, with 
an area of 868 square miles (population 86,744) , , 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile^ The Ruling Princes of Kishangarh 
belong to the Rathor clan of Rajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udal Singh of Jodhpur) who 
founded the town of Kishangarh In 1611. The 
present ruler is His Highness Umdae Raihdl 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhiraj Dikshit Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was bom on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Raja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1916. He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1021. On 
the demise of His Late Hij^mess on 26th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the Oadl on the 
24th November 1926 He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakhs and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Bajputana ki 

a separate ciiiofship under the protection of the 
British Government and independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk. In . 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur*8 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thakurs of 
Lawa belonged to the Naruka sect of the Kaoh- 
waha Rajputs The present Thakur, Bans- 
peidcep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefshlp on Slst December 
1929 The chiefshlp is under minority Adminl*- 
tiation. Revenue about Rs. 50,000. 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory In 
the south-east of Rajputana. The Ruler of 
Bundi is the head of the Kara sect of the great 
clan of Chauhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant buds with Mewar and Malwa 
followed. It threw in its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperots in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged bv the 
Marathas and Plndarles and came under British 
protection in 181S. The present ruler of the 
State is H is Highness Mabarao Raja Shrl Ishwari 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur. He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute ot 17 guns Jrtelr apparent MaharaJ 
Kumar Shri Bagadiir Hlnghjl. Revenue about 
13 lakhs Hall and 3^ lakhs Kaldar 

Tonk State- — Partly In Rajputana and 
partly in Central India, consists of six Parganaa 
separated fiom one another, The ruling family 
belongs to the Salarzai clan of the Bunerwral 
Afghan tribe The founder of the State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Khan BahaduJ< 
General of Holkar’s Army from 1 798-1 806 ,k 
H olkar bestowed grants of land on him in Raj-, 
putana and Central India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the presentr 
State The present Rqler of the State Is His i 
Highness Said-ud-Daula, Wazir-nl-Mulk Nawa)| 
^aflz Sir Muhaupflad Saaijat All I^h^n Ba^iadpif 
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Saulat-i-Jjvii" (} Cl E , who a^midcrt the Maenad 
m 1930 Tlio admiaiM ration is (oiidmtod hv 
the Nawabiii coiifiijltat ion with the Couik ilotfonr 
members, ?r. (1) :M.i:()r It K liumett, o n K , 
PrlndjjaJ O/Inml and AdMSer to ilis Hiuhiie'-s, 
Vice President, State Coimul and Kiiiaiue 
Member, (‘J) Khan JJaliadnr Sr. Mohaminod 
Abdnl Taw W'ab Khan, Home Member , (3) Kliaii 
Pahiidnr Sheikh Jt.diiin Bakhsli o n r, , .luduial 
Member, (4) Khan Saheb Mohamrmid Asad 
Ullah Khan Ke\ enue Member 

Kevemie Its 2,',25,S'>2 Expenditure 

11) 4«,S18 

Seeretary — M Hamid liuHain, li \ 

Shahpura Stale.— The ralin{? family 
belongvS to the Seesodla Clan of Rajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulla was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-l-Jchan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raia Ran Singh ji received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The pre'.ent Rnler i‘< Rajadliira] Sii Umaid 
Singhji lUhadnr The State enjoys perma- 
nent hononi of nine gim‘'S.dute 

Bbaratpur State — Consists largely of an 
immense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpiir 
are Jats, of the Slnsinwar clan wiio trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. Tiio family 
derives its name from its old village Siiismi 
Bharatpur was the flr^t State m Rajputana that 
made alliance with the British Go\ernnieiit 
in 1803 It helped liOrd Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his compiest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 5 districts as reward for the 
service. In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Rao Ilolkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a w'ar Pc.iee was 
re-established in ISC') under a treaty of allianc« 
and it continues In force. The Gadi being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwant Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Combermere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Array the usurper was 
uiokly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
ingh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own. Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny. During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government. The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and tin 
Mule Transpoit Corps served in all theaties of 
war except Africa The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war: (1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 71 4 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2j reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs; (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indjan Relief Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, 


Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener's 
Memorial Fund St. John’s Ambulance, Serbian 
Itelief Fund, and lied Cross, 2 lakhs , (6) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Us. 26,000 
and (6/ public subscriptions to w^ar bonds 
lib. 69,000. Immediately upon their return 
from Europe the Bharatpur Transport Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there durmg the Afghan War. 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion ot fieacc m February 1920. The present 
Ruler Is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 
Sawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded bis 
father, Maharaja Sir Kishen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1029. 

Revenue Rs. 29,78,000. 

Dholpur State.— The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrolian 
Jats, the adojited home of one of their ancestors 
The family took the name of Bararolia about 
the year 1367. Tliey next migrated to Gwalior, 
where tlicy took Hie part of the Rajputs in thoir 
struggles against the Emperor’s Oiliccrs Even- 
tuallv the Bamrolia Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed, the title of Rana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Jlana Blum Smgh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later In order to liar tlie encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
With the Rana in 1779 by the Biiti^h Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1 781 between 
the British Government and Seindia, it was 
stipulat(>d that so long as the Maharaj Rana ob- 
serves his treaty witli the English, Seindia 
should not intcrh're with his territories The 
possession of Gohad however led to disputes 
between the British and Seindia, and in 1805 
tlic Governor- Oener.il transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Seindia, and that of Dholpur, Bari, 
Basen, Sepau and Kajakhcra to Maharaj Rana 
Kirat Singh Maharaj liana Kirat Singh died 
m 1836 and was succeeded by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bhagwaiit Singh on whose death in 1870 
ids grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Rana Neiial 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadi. Major His 
Highness Rais-ud-Daula Sipahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Rajhai Hind Maharajadhiraj Sri Sawai 
Maharaj Rana SirUdai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Dller Jang Jai Deo, K 08 I, KOVO., 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
Rana Nehal Smgh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893 On the death of his brother 
M-aharaj Rana Ram Smgh His Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadi on March 1911 He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corjis at Dehra Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and was invested 
witli full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Rana is con- 
nected with tlie Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jliind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maliaraj Ranjit 
Singh of Lahore Ills Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
Jhjnd State, 
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Karauli State* — A state in Eajputana under 
the Political control of the Political AKcnt, Eas- 
tern Ilajputana States Agency, lying between 
26® and 27® north latitude and 76® 30'and 77® 30 ' 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Cliambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it Is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-cast 
by the States ot Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpui* 
The State pays no tribute to Government 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness MaharajadhiraJ Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur, Yadukul Cliandra 
Bhal, Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Gaiicsh 
Pal Dewan — Itao Bahadur Pandit Shankcr 
Nath Sharma 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Chaiihan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an offshoot Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1626. It came under I 
British protection in 1817. The prestmt ruler 
is H H. Lieut -Colonel Maharao Sir Umed 
Singhji Bahadur, G c 8 i ,a 0 i.e.,g.b e , who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members, Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, m a., and Majo&General Onkarsingh, 
0 1 B The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been ceded in 
1838 to form that priruMpality. Revenue 51 
lakhs , Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan ot Rajputs The 
piescnt Ruler, Lieutenant IIis Highness 
Maharaj liana Rajendra Siugliji, succeeded to 
the Gadi on 13th Apiil, 1929 He w^s born lu 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University I’lie hcir-appaient 
Maliaraj Kumar Virendra Singh was born iii 
England on 27tli September, 1921 Rai Baha- 
dur Dewan Pandit Manniuhaii J^al .li Langar 
is the Dewan of the State 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh large st of all the Indian States and the 
second largest in Rajputna Tlie population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 per cent 
are Hindus, 15 per cent Mahomedaus, 4 per cent 
Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains. The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the thiid city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam laud, whilst the remainder is for 
the most jiart sandy .uid undulating The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep. 

The Reigning FamUy of Bikaner is of the 
Rati lore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 AD by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
.Toihaji, Ruler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
lim both the Capital and the State are named. 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 


was one of Akbar's most distinguished Gene- 
rals ” and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition’ of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vices of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who In the 
Indian Mutiny of 1857 personally led his trooj® 
to c< Hoperate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by the transfer of 
the Sub-Tehsil of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
fron the adjoining Sirsa Tchsll in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 


The present Ruler, Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Muharajadliiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Nareridra Shiromani Maliarajah Sri Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, 0 C,8 1 , a.C i K , G.c V 0 , 
G n E , K 0 B , A 1) C , LL D , Is the 21st Of 
a long line of di'.tingui-.hcd rulers renowned 
for thi'ir bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 13th October 1880 and 
assumed full ruling powers in December, 
1898 He was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
1-lliiid Medal for the activi* part he took in r^ 
llcving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to Cliina In connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Rlsala and was men- 
tioned 111 despatches and receiv(‘d ihe China Me- 
dal and K c I B. Tile State Forci's consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Ri^ala,’ whoso 
sanctioned stri'iigth is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Ri giment of Cavalry known 
as Dungar Laiicois 342 strong, including 
His Highnesfa’ Body Guard, a Buttirj of 
Artillerv (4 guns 2 75), 236 strong, two 

sections oi Motoi Mac him (Jims 100 strong and 
Camel Battery, 20 strong and State Band 
35 strong At outbicuk of the Great War in 
1914, Hisllighmss immediately placed the ser- 
vices of liimself and his State forces and all tlie 
resources of the Stat(‘ at tlie disjiosal of His Im- 
perial M<ijestv the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Rlsala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment 
which became incorporated in the Camel Cor]), 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal s(*ciiritv His Highness per- 
sonally wc'iit on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both In 
France and 15gypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having tought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, viz,, Asia, Europe and 
Africa He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France His Highness also played 
a very conspicucus political part during the jie- 
rlod of the War when ho wont twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Confi'renee, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatori(‘s to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva ami represented the Indian 
States at the Imfierlal Conference in 1930 His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Table 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee beth in 1030 and 1031. 
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Hl» Highnesft enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
is also 19. His Highness hag also had 
the honour of being elected the first Cfiian* 
oellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1926. 

His Highness is assisted In the administra- 
tion by a Prime Minister and on l^xccutive 
Council The post of Prime Minister is held 
by Col. Maharaj Sii Ebairun Slngliji Bahadur- 
K.O.6.I. A legislative Assembly was inauguru- 
ted in 1913, and consists of 45 Members, 20 
out of whom are elected Members, it meets 
twice a year. 

The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Hall- 
way system, the total mileage being 795 85 
The (Government have also imder contemplation 
an extension of the Bikaner State Hallway 
from Sadulpur to Hewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Via Jaisalmer which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind 

Hitherto there was prnetioally no irrigation 
in the State, the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall ; but the construction and open- 
ing In 1927 ot the Gang Canal taken out from 
the Sutlej lUver has helped to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land m the northern part 
of the State against famine from whkh it has 
suffered in the past 3, 87,008 bigiias of the 
Canal land have already been sold and further 
sale IS going qii Even larger e\j)ertationh an* 
hold out from the Bhakra Dam Projet 1 from 
which it is hoped that the remaining level Uiids 
in the north of the State will be irrigated 

A coal mluo is worked at Palana, 14 milcfc* 
south from the Capital 

Alwar State is a hilly tract of Uud in the 
East of Rajputaua TJie Alu^ar House is the 
head in Incfia oi the j^aiuk.v clan who arc 
descendants of ‘Kush’, the eldest Km of hhn 
Bara in the Solar dynasty. Haia TJdai Kaianji 
was the common aucestoi of lioth the Alw^ar and 
Jaipur Houses. Bar Singh, the eldest son ol 
Udai Haranji of Amber, i enounced his light 
of succession in favour of Ids younger brotliei 
Nar Singhji Nar Siiigliji’sline foimd(*d Jaipui 
while In Bar Slnghji's line Maharaj Piatap 
Singh established the Alwar State Befoie Ids 
death in 1791 Maliaraj l*ratap Singh secured 
possession of laige teriitories. His successor 
lent a force to co-o})erate with I^rd l^kein the 
War of 1803. An alliance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
in that year. The present Kuler (^>1. His High- 
ness Shri Scwal Maliaraj Haj Hishi Sir Jey 
Singhji Bahadur, G c.s i , g c i e , who is sixth 
In succession from Maliaraj Pratap Singhji was 


bom In 1882, succeeded his father Maharaj Shrl 
Mangal Singhji Dev, GCBI, in 1892 and 
assumed the Hullng ppwers in 1903 He 
carries on the administiation with the assistance 
of 6 Ministers, Members of his Council, and 
departmental Officers Normal revenucis about 
35 lakhs. His Highness Shrl Maliaraj Mangal 
Slnghi Dev was the first Prince in Eajputana 
to offer help in the defence of tlio Empire in 
1888 Alwar State stood first in lecrultingln 
JRajputana at the time of the Great War. His 
Mignness enjoys a salute of 1 7 guns The capital 
Alwar is on the B. B <fe C I. Hly 98 iidlos west 
of Delhi. 

Palanpur— Palanpur is a fir^it class State 
with an area of J,768 square mdes and a 
population of 2,64,179 The uel r.*veime of the 
State calculated on the average oft he last five 
years is about 11 lacs 

2. The State is under tlie rule of Major HiS 
Highness Ziibd-tul-Miilk Dcwaii Mahakhan 
Nawab Shi I Talay Muhomed Kiian Bahadur, 
0 c I r . K (’ V 0 , Nawab Sahch of J’alanpiir 
ills Highne‘-s is descended troin the ITsat/al 
Lohani Ibitlmu, an Atghan tribe who appeared in 
Gujarat in the 14th (Vntuiy The ( ounce tioii 
of the British Government with the* State dates 
fiom 1809, in whi( h year tlie Huler was murder- 
ed by a body of Sindhi Jamadais. A consider- 
able trade m cloth, wheat, ghee, woo], hid(‘s- 
ea'^tor and rape seects, sugar and liie is carried 
on in tile State The capit.al < ity ot J\ilanpui is 
situated oil the BB AC I Jtailwu> . ami is tJie 
lunetion station ol the i\»Unpur Deesa 
Hailuay is owned by the Palanpur State, 
J’alanjmr IS a very old settlement ot which men- 
tion was made in the 8t h century 

Rajput ANA. 

Agent to Governor-General — The Hon. Lt -Col G. 

D. Ogilvic, C 8 1 , C I E. 

Upaipur. 

Resident— LtrCol W A M Gar*<tin, C B K. 
Jaipur. 

Resident — Major h E. B,iiton 

Eastern RaJptttana Statfs. 

Political Agent — CupUinH.M Poulton 
Western Kajputana States. 

Resident — Ll. Col IJ M. ^ylghtwuk. 

SOtTTlIERN RAJPUTANA STATBS 

Pditical Agent — Lt -Col. W A M. Garstinv 

CBE 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 

Central India Agency is the name given to Bundelkhand Agency between 22®-38' and 
the country occupied by the Indian States 26®~19' North and 78®-10' and 83®-0' East and 
gronped tewether under the supervision of the the Western consisting of the Bhopal and Malwa 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to Agencies between 21®-22' and 24®-47' North 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- and 74®-0' and 78^-50' East. The British 
quarters at Indore. As constituted in 1921 — districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior State divide the Agency into two sectlorB, 
Residency — it is an irregularly formed tract The total area covered is 51,651 .11 square miles 
lying in two sections, the Eastern comprising and the population <1931) amounts to 6,635,737. 
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The great m^orlty of the people are HinduB. 
There are 28 ^lute States of which the follow- 
ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government* — Indore, Bhopal, 
Bewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these arc Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baoni which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 61 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore and 
Bewa States and the Hirapur and Lalgarh 
they Estates are divided into following groups 
for administrative purposes — Bhopal Agency, 
12 States and Estates (principal States Bhopal, 
Dewas Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Brancn) , 
Bundelkhand Agency, 33 States and Estates 
(principal States Orchha and Datia), Malwa 
Agency, 40 States and Estates (principal States 
Dhar, Jaora and Katiam). The Agency 
may roughly be divided into two natural 
divisions, Central India West comprising 
the former Plateau division with such hill/ 
land as lies on this side and Central Tndin 
Bast comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts ’’ The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the different States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
vory varied. 


The following is the size, i>opu1ation and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
ai'ove — 


I Area in 
square 
I miles. 


Population 


Revenue 


9,902 

13,26,089 

Lakhs 

Bs* 

124i 

6,924 

7,29,955 

80 

13,000 

15,87,145 

60 

2,080 

3.14,061 

10 

912 

1,58,834 

13} 

1,800 

2,43,430 

175 

449 

83,321 


419 

70,513 

6 

178 

33,307 

H 

602 

1,00,166 

13 
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Indore . . 
Bhopal 
Bewa . . 
Oichha 
Datia . . 
Dhar 

Dewas, Senior 
Branch 
Dewas, Junior 
Branch 
Samthar 
ITaora . . 


Gwalior. — The house of Semdia traces its 
iecenT t(> a family of wlileh one liranch held 
he hereditary |)ost of putel in a village near 
Satara The head of the family received a 
patent of rankfiom Aurangzobc. The founder 
1 Gwalior House was Banoji Sciudia who 
held a military rank under the PesAw'a Baji 
w 1720 the Pesliwa granted deeds to 
fuar, Holkar and Scindia, empowering them 
to levy “ Chauth ” and “ Sardosiriikhi “ and 
retain half the amount for payment to their 
p Banoji Scindia accompanied 

Baji Bao to Delhi where he and Mulhar Bao 
Holkar distinguished themsolvee in military 
exploits. Banoji fixed his headiiiarters at the 
ancient city of Ujjaiu, wliioh for the time 
l^came the capital of the Scindia dominions. 
During tlic time of Mahadjl Scindia and Dowlat 


Bao Scindia Gwalior played an important part 
in shaping the history of India. Despite the 
partial reverse which Mahadji Scindia’ s troops 
suffered at the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treaty of Salbal (1782), 
S( India’s power remained unbroken For the 
first time he was now recognized by the British 
as an independenti sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa. 

In 1790 his power was firmly established in 
Delhi. While he was indul^ng ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794. 
Himself a military genius, Mahadji Sclndia’s 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated French 
adventurer — Do Boigne Mahadji was suc- 
ceeded Tby his grand nephew Daulat Bao in 
whoso service Pciron, a Military Commander of 
gieat renown, played a leading part The 
strength of Sclndi’as Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahraednagar, Assaye, Asirgarh and Laswari. 
Daulat Bao 8( India died in 1827 Till bis 
death he remained In undisputed possession of 
almost all the territory which belonged to him 
in 1805. 

Daulat Bao was succeeded by Jankojl Bao 
who passed away in the prime of life. On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and party spirit were 
rampant and the Aimy was in a state of mutiny 
with the result that it came into cxilllslon with 
the British torccs at MahOiajpooreand Pannihar. 

Jankoji Bao was succoeded by Jlaji Bao 
whose adhcrcn'’e to the British cause during 
the dark days of Mutiny, when his own troops 
deserted him, was unshakable In 1861 ne 
was creates! a Knight Grand Commander of the 
' Most Exalted Order of the Stai of India and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress 
Subsequently he leoeived other titles and 
entered into treaties of mutual exchange of 
tenitories with the British Government He 
died on the 20th Juno 1886 and was succeeded 
by his son Lieuteuant- General H H Maharaja 
Sir Madho Bao Scindia, Alijah Bahadur, 
G C V O , G C S I , O B E , A D C , to the King. 
He succeeded in 1880 and obtained powers in 
1804 In 1901 he went to China during the 
war , ho held the rank ot honorary Lieutenant- 
General of the British Army and the honorary 
degrees ot LL D , Cambridge, and D C L , Oxon 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem la lingland He died In June 
1925 and was succeeded by his son H. H. 
Jeewaji Bao St India During His Highness’ 
minority the administration of the State is 
being conducted by a Council of Bcgcncy 

The Biller of the State enjoys a salute of 21 
guns The State is in direct relations with the 
Government of India 

The State has an area of 26.307 8q miles and 
population 35,23,070 according to the Census 
of 1931 Its average rainfall is from 26 to 86 
inches The aveiage revenue is Bs. 2,41,79,000 
and average expenditure Bs. 2,06,50,000. 

The State has a Pohee force of 13,013 and 
Indian State Foiees Cavalry 1,560 Infantry 
and Artillery, besides Begular and Irregular 
troops. 
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There is a well equippwl St.ite workshop in 
Ioshkar, the capital of the State , there are 
electric Press, eloctric Power House, Leather 
Pactory, Tannery and Pottery Works There 
are some Kood cotton mills in Lashkar and 
Ujjam The State has Its own Idght llatlwav 
and its own Post.il system according to Postal 
Convention The C I P Jtailwav traverses 
throngli a majoi poitmn oi tlif State teiiitories 
Indore — The founder of the House of the 
Holkar of Indore was Malhar Kao Holkar, 
born in 1093 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Pesliwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests When the Marat ha power wms 
weakened at the battle of Panipat in 1701, 
l^lhar Kao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Dcccan to the Gangt's as a reward lor 
his cari'cr as a Military Commander lie was 
succeeded hy his grandson Ou his death 
without issue his mother Ahilva liai liecame the 
Kuler and her admifiistration is still lookc'd upon 
with admiration and revoreiiee as that of a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukoji 
Holkar who had been assoi lated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguisiied himself in various 
battles Tukojl was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Kao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage*- 
ments in whit h he had taken pa rt The bnl lia nt 
success he obtained at the battle ot Poona 
against tbo combined armi(‘s of Pesliwa and 
Sclndia m.idc him a dictator ol Poona for somc^ 
time and ho deelaK'd in conscqucmce the inde- 
pendence of Hcilkar 8taL‘ During 1804-5 h(‘ 
had a protracted w'ar with the Ihitish. tlosc'd by 
a Treaty w'hic li recognised tlic* independenee 
of Holkar State w'lth practically no cJnnimition 
of its tomtoiies and rights \eslnvant ILio 
showed signs yof insanity tioin 1808 onwards 
and 8U(cumlx*cl to that malady in 1811, wlien 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Kao 
II During the Kegency winch followed, the 
power of the State was weakened 1>V various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa m 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a part of the army, rebelled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendship with the 
British. There was a battle between tho British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culmmateci in the latter’s defeat 
Holkar had to come to terms and to c'edc exten- 
sive territories and rights over the Pajput 
Princes to the British, but thej internal 
sovereignty remainc'd unaffected. The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State 
Malhar Kao die d a premature death in 1 833 
Then followc^d the weak administration of Ilari 
Kao and his son In 1844 Tukoji Kao II asc’cn- 
ded the Throne , but as he was a minor the 
admmistration was oarnc'd on by a Kegency 
under Sir Koliert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser. I’hc prosperity of the State revived 
a great deal during this administiatioii and the 
progress was maintamed after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 1852. It was interrupted 


by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India This wave of disaffc'ction did not leave 
some of the State troops nntoufhcd Tho 
Maharaja with his adherents and thc' remaining 
troops remained, however, st.iuneh to the British 
and gave eveiy pos'^iblc assistance to the British 
authorities at 1 adore, Mhow and othc*r places 
which was reeogiiisecl by thc lintish Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died in 188d niter having 
effec-tecl various refonns in the administration 
and raised thc position of the' State to a high 
degree of prosjM’iitv and honour He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Kao who rcognod tor 15 
years and will bt' specially icmc'iubercd for Ins 
Ixnic'flcoiit ineasuri's m matters of education, 
sanitation, incclic.il relief and abolition of tiaiisit 
duties I’likoji Kao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a mmoi The Kc'geiuy Admiinstia- 
ticm was eonlmind till 1911 and it eiheted a 
number of lefoinis iii all the liranchc's ol adminis- 
tration Tlie ])oli( V ot th(' JlegeiK y w'as main- 
tained by the Mahar.ija Witli Ins a'esiini}>tiou 
ot jioweis the State ud vann'd m education in 
general, iin hiding tcmalc education, c oniinorcc 
and indiistn.il devclojtnif'nts, municipal franchise 
and other ri prose ntative institutions I’his 
prosiicrity was spc'ciaily retlectcd in the Indore 
City, the population ol which rose by 40 jkt 
cent 

During thc W'ai of 1014 the State placed all 
its resources at thc disposal of tlit' Biitish 
Govenmicnt Its tioojis took part in tlu' various 
theatic'S ot war and the contiihiition of tho 
State towards thc war and cdiaritabk* funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscriptions to the 
Wai Loans amounted to Ks 82 lakhs, wdilli* 
the contribution from the Indore jicople amoun- 
ted to over one ciore. This assistance received 
the recognition of the Biitish Government. 

His Highness Mahainia 'I’ukoji Kao III 
abdieated m iavour of his son The* piesent 
Maharaja, Yeshwant Kao IIolLir, was horn on 
(ith SeptemIxT 1908 He received hia cdui ation 
in England during 1920-23 and again at Chiist 
Chiiri h College, Oxfoid, from 1920 till his return 
ill 1929 Hu married a daughter ol the , Tumor 
Chief of Kagal (Tvolhaiiur) in Fcbiuary 1924 
Hih educational caicei at Oxfoici in England 
having come to an cud, ho retuined to India 
arriving at Indoie on tli(> 12th JSViveml^cr 1929, 
and received administrative tiaming with 
Mr C U Wills, 0 I E , I c R Ho assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th Mriy 1930 

Thc area of the State is 0,902 squ.ire miles 
with a revenue of .ibout one' crore and thlity- 
eight lakhs According to thc Census of 1931 
the population ot the State' is about 1,325,000, 
sliowmg an increase of 14 5 per cent over tho 
Census figures ot 1921. 

There arc twa) first grade Colleges in the City, 
one is maintained by the State and tc'acheH 
upto M A. and LL 11 , the' other is established 
iiy the Canadian Mission and teaches up to 
MA. in Plalosojihy The State has six High 
Schools, 1 S.inskiit College and 520 othei 
educational and 76 medical institutions An 
Institute of Hant Industry for tho improvement 
of cotton is bx atc'cl at Indore It has also 9 
spuming and wc'aviug mills 

'riic strength c)t the State Army is about 3,000 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, thc piinciiial station of which Is Indore, 
the B B. A C. 1. Railway and the U. B Section 
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of tlie G 1. P Railway Besides the trunk 
i()a(is, tliere an* 091 miles of roads constnuted 
and maiiitamed by the State- TJic reforms 
iiitiodiued Jerently aic the establishment ol 
State Savings Jianks, a si hi-me of Lite Insurnnci 
ot Slate otfliials, (-stablishmeiit of a Li'gislatiM 
Pommittoe eonsMing of se\en elected im-mbers 
out ot a total ot nine members, mtroduetion ofa 
•^(iK'me of t-om]>ulsorv Prim.iiy Ediuation in 
tlie Cifv of Indore, measim-s for the expansion 
of education in tlie motiissil, a scheme tor 
the formation of the Holkar State Lxetutne 
Service, a s<]icnie of \\atcr supTih ami main 
drainage in the Tndoie (’da, laislng ot the' 
iii'inageabh agi of biAsand girlsto IS jears 
Old 11 ycais ri ^pcf tively, and the jiassing oi 
(be Indoic Nnkta Act and the Mariiagi 
* \|»en-,es Controlling A(t foi lontiolling expen- 
ditiiie on iiirn-ial < ei( monies and maiiiagis. 

The (^hii'f ini])oits aie doth, madunerv, 
sugar, salt and keiosi nr oil The total imports 
in amounted to Jls l/>r>, 1.3, 2‘) 1. 

'I'lie dncf ('Xports arc cotton, cloth, tobacco 
indceie.ijs 'I’lu tot.ilexpoits in 1912-11 iinount- 
(d to Rs r>(»,S4 9({<) evduMxe ot (he e\poit< d 
product ot (Ik (Tinning and PriHsiiig (aclorhs 
(’loth manut.u tilled at (he local mills is \alued 
at o\(‘i two (cores and tin lo( at trad*' in wheat 
)S('s(iniatrdatoru < rore 
Cotton e\( is* du(\ at 3] pi-r < cut ad valorem 
h.is h< ( 11 aboIish('(i Iroin 1st JNl.n J92(> and an 
industiial (.n lb IcMcd on the cotton mills from 
tho s.ime date. 

Bhopal The piincn)il Alohaninndin Stilt- 
III Cential Indi.i laiiks ii(-\( in iinpoit.int (- to 
l!\d('Mbad imong (be .Mohammad in Malts ol 
Indi.i 'I'ljr iiiliiig l.innU w.is hmiided b> 
''I’dai Dost Ulohaminad Khan Dilei .lung .i 
lirih Alghin who after hiMtig sciNcd w'ldi 
dislindion in (lie aimv ol (he Km]Kroi \mang- 
/< I), olitainid (he paiaia/a ot ll< lasia in 1709 
wiM (he 'lisiiiD gi.dion ot (he Aloidial hmpire 
I'hop.il St, Pc de\(-]oped into an iiuh peiid(-nl 
''file In tin- (-ailv pait ot the 19th (ditnry 
(l-e NawMb su( < (-sstully withstood the inroads 
o) S( mdn and Bhoiishraiid by the ngK-enient ot 
IMT Jiho]>al iindertoolv to assist the Ilritish 
V itli .1 ( ontiimi ut toil eand to (o-operate against 
(In- I’lndaii b.inds In ISIS a permanent treaty 
siK { ( ('d(>d tin agn einent ol 1817 

'I he pH-sdit inlir of the State, }lis Ihglmes-. 
Sdandi-r Suilit IS inab IJ( iMi.inil-Miiik A'o- 
h.iimnad Jl.iimdullah Kh.in, llabadiir, (. f h i 
‘ • c V o 1 , sii((e(d(-d his niotlirr 

ll('i Ja((- Highm-ss ISawab Sultan Jalian llcgam 
on lici abduatiori in Alay 1929 lie hid 
pKMoiisly adivelv ])aitdpat('d in (he -idinis- 
tration ot (he StaD* tor in-aily ten ycais as 
CliK-t S((i(-(aiy and atterw'.iids as Aleinlxi for 
Fm.inreand and.lustirc 

Ills Hicdinss Is the head of the noxernment 
and IS assisted by an E\( nitnc Coum il ronsisting 
Ol li\e Mrinbersaiid om Seintary, whose iinmch 
ait gi\di below" — 

Ahmart.ibat, .1 inie« Fergin^on l>yer cil., 

' < s Pri-sident of the Statr Coiimdand Membei, 
Kt'MiuK and Pubh( Works l)(-partuients 

Ahmartabat, Motainad-iis-.Siiltan, Rail 
Bahadur, Baia Oiidh JSaiain Bisaiya, B A , | 
M'lnbrr, l.aw and Jiislitc and Jiduc.itioii i 
Dtpnitments, 
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Ahmartabat. Alotnni.ad-us-Siiltaii, Isnsirn- 
Alulk, Sir S>ed Linkat AH, K(,, MA, nib, 
Alcmbei , Roubkari-Mms 

Ahmartabat laoiit -Colonel 11 de N Jaua , 
Mcnibei Aimy Department 

‘Vlimaitabat, Radii1-(^adi ZHiil-rioom, Mufti 
Mohammad Anwanil Jimi M A , Ml’ , Member, 
state Coum d 

I Senelari! — Alunf-hi Uacjin Mohammad Hayat, 
n \ 

'Pile Politnal Department is under TTis TTigb- 
ness' (inert r oiitrol tin- ser retary being Miit-lnml- 
Mnik, Ali-()a(!i Ka/i \li llaidei Vlibiisi 

The work ot h-gislation witli tlie rigiit ot 
disdissnig (be budget moMiig resolution-^ and 
interpellations res+swntli a representativi- I ('gis- 
native Comidl inaugurated in 1927 Tlie 
la^i/ntirati s\stem in wlinh tin* niltivatoi liolds 
Ins land 'Inert trom (to\ erinm-nt bas lately 
been Intiorlined The State foiests .ire evten- 
sixr- and v.ilii.ible, and the arable area whi('h 
( om prices niorr- than two-tldirls ot the total 
((insists mostly ol good soil prodin mg (‘ottoii, 
wln*at olln-i reir-als, sugar-iane and tobacio 
The State (ontanis many i(*niams of gieah 
a»( Inn-ologn .il intcKhi jin hiding tin- famous 
s.uii lit To]>e'' whnh date tiom tin ‘2nd r (mtiiry 
DC and whnh wi ri-i (-sorted uinl( r Ihedirr-tti.in 
to Sir John Marsh. 'll Sam In Station on tho 
(«’ I 1* nnni Inn* to Delhi adjoins tin- ’Poiic-^ 

\mong other tioops the State niamtaiim 
one lull stieiigth Jiifintry battalion 3’he 
• ‘ipit.d l>ho}).il ( ity, bi lUlitnllv sitii.it (d 011 the 
inntln-in hank ot an (Xteiishc lake is the 
luintion foi tin- Bhopal-1 jpiin S(*(tion ot the 
Ci('at Indian remnsnia Railw.iy 

Rewo ■ — D the largist State in Cenlial India 
\g«*ncv with.m aua id 1 3,0(l{>s(iunremileHand a 
population ol 1 387,415 (1 9‘U) The Kulers aie 
Bagln-I Rajputs (Usieinh-d trom tin famous 
Sol inki (Ian wdinh luh-d oxer Giijrat Ironi 
tin l(*tli to 1 Uh Ceiitiirv Dining the mutiny 
tin Durhai leiidi-red meritorious scrMies to 
(be Clown foi whn h \arions pargan.is wlinli had 
ln‘(*ii s(.,^(.(l by Marath.is w err* n-'-ort ed to tln- 
Maliaiaj.i 'Pin- j>ii*sent nilrr is lIis Highness 
Bainihvesli Alaliaraja SirCnlab Smghji Bahadur, 
(' ( f 1' K (’ s j , wlio w.is born in 191)3 Ills 
I Higlun-ss was nnurn d mini') to the sistei of the 
I Mahaiaja of .lodhmir Upon tin- dr.itb of his 
latin-r, It -Co] Sir \enkat Raman Siiighji 
lialiadiir, (. 0 s 1 , on uith Oi tober 1918, His 
Ihgbness B,nnlhv('sb Mabai.ija Sir iHilab Singh 
Ikibadur sinieeded to the Garli on -Hst 0(toher 
as a minor During the period ot minority, the 
State WMS adinimstrri (i by Council of Rcgein y 
with II Ih llighin’-«s Maharaja (’ol Sajau Slngli 
Baliadiir.K c 1 K c v 0 , A P r of Rutl^am us 
Krgeiil IJis Highin-ss Maharaja Sir (Julab 
Smgli Bab.nliir atiaiind majority m 1922 and 
was investi-d wnMi full ruling powers by His 
E\( clli’iK y t in- A n croy The M.ibaraja exr-ri ises 
lull soAerrignty wifhm bis State and tin- 
administration is now carried on by Imn with 
the lielp of a State Coum il of which Ills Highness 
himself IS pre'-ident His Highness is "very 
nnnh iiiien-stdl in all round progress of the 
State He t.ikes a keen interest m administra- 
tion and (iiM'lopmcnt of agridiltnre and 
mineral resonnes He has opened extensive 
tracts hy const ruction of roads and bridges 
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throuffhont the State. A State Bank — Bank of 
Bagheikhand, has recently been instituted, 
which has Its branches all over the State His 
Highness is a keen sportsman and the number of 
tigers bagged by him totals about ">00 His 
Highness has got a son and heir named Sri Yuvraj 
Himaraj Kumar Hartand Singh J1 born on 15th 
March 1 025 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H H the Maharaja of Kishengarh 
was performed on the 18th Febinary 102.’> 

Dhar. — This State, in the Agency for 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from the old city of Dhar. long famous as the 
capital of the Palmar Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Huler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India sharing with 
Hoikar and Scindia the rule of Malwa The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue of the treaty of 1810. 
It.‘Co]on9l H. H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, KOSi, KOVO, 
KBB, died on 80th July 1920 Tlieie are 13 
Feudatories and 0 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from the British Government The 
population of the State according to the latest 
Census figure is 248,521 and the average Income 
and Expenditure are about 17 and 16 laklis 
respectively. 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State la cariied on by a 
Council. Dewau Bahadur K. Nadknr is Dewan 
and President of the Council of Administration 


Sahib, Military Secretary (Military); Sahibzada 
Mir Nasimddin Ahmed Sahib, Secretary, 
Public Health Department ; Major P. F. 
Norbury, u s o , l.A, (Private Secretary) , 
Mr Serajiir Heham Khan Bar-at-Law. Judical 
Secretary and Judgt^ Chief Court (Law&.Tustice), 
Mirza Mf>liammad Aslam Beg, Revenue Secre- 
tary , Seth Govindramji (Finance) 

A Chief Court with a Chief Justice and two 
Puisne Judges has also been established. 

The soil of the State is among the richest in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black variety 
bearing cxcallent crops of wheat, (otton, and 
poppy The a\erago annual revenue is 
Rs 12,00,000 

fiutlam — Is the premier Rajput State In the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an aiea of 871 square 
miles, including tiiat of the .Tagir of Khera in the 
Kuslialgarh Chiefship, which pays an annual 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was 
founded by Raja Ratansiughji, a great grandson 
of Raja Udai Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enjoys full and final civil and criminal 
powers The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Malmraja Sir Sajjan Singh, G.C.I B , 
K C.S.I., K c V 0., A D.C. ton. R. H the Prince 
of Wales who was born in 1880, and educated at 
Daly Coll(‘ge, Indore, received military training 
in Imperial Cadet Corps and Invested with full 
powers m 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1916 to 1918, 
was mentioned in despatches and received 
the Croix d’Ofliclera de Legion d'Honneur 
Salute : 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Dewan — Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave, 
Advo(*ate 


The famous and the ancient hill fort of Mandul | 
the ci^pital of several ancient and medieval j 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums,, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep | 
dales is situated in the State at u distance of I 
24 miles from the city of Dhar. j 

Jaora State — This State is the only Treaty 
State In the Malwa Political Agemy covering 
an area of about 601 square miles with a total 
population of 100,204, and has its headquarters 
at Jaora town The Chiefs of .Taora claim 
decent from Abdul Majid Khan, an Afghan of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat The first ITawab 
was Abdul Ghafoor khan who obtained the 
State about the year 1808. The present Chief 
is Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness Fakhrud- 
Daulah Nawab Sir Mohammad Iftikhar All 
Khan Saheb Bahadur, Saulat-c-Janir, K c l.E , 
who was bom in 1883 His Highness is an 
Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in tlie Indian 
Army 

In the administration of the State His 
Highness is assisted by a Council constituted as 
under. 

Prendent * — His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur. Vute Pi evident d: Chief Hecretary — 
Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz 
All Khan. Secretary —Mr Nasrat Mohammad 
Khan. M.A.,LL B (Alig) Memh*>r8 — Nawabzada 
Mohammad Nasir All Khan Sahib (Revenue), 
J^liwabzada Mohammad Mumtaz Khan 


Datia State — The rulers of this State, in the 
Bundelkhand Agenev, are Biiudela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house. The territory was granted 
I by the chief of Orcliha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
I in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
I by grants from the Delhi emperors The present 
Ruler Major His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
! Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, g C I E. (1932), 
jK C.si ,1918,who was born in 1886 and succeeded 
in 1007, mariied 1902, enjoys a salute of 16 guns 
I Ho placed all hl.‘^ resources and his personal 
[ services at the disposal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment during the Great War and established a 
War Hospital at Datia He Is a progressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
Introduced many useful and Important reforms in 
his State. He is a Vice-President of St. John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life size marble statue of 
Lord Reading, the late Viceroy He has built 
a hospital m the city named after Mrs Heale and 
to advance female education he has built a 
girls* school named after Lady Willingdon 
His Highness is a famous big game shot and 
has shot more than 156 tigers. 

Orchha State. — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
as an independent State In 1048 A .D. It entered 
into relations with the British by the 
I treaty made in 1812. His Highness Sir 
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Pratap Singh, o.o.s died In Maich 

1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra Maharaja Vir 
Sln^ Dev Bahadur, the present ruler. The 
ruler of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highness Saramad-i-Bajahai-Bundelkhand 
Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur. The State 
has a population of about 315,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles. The capital is Tikamgarh, 

36 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the G.I.P. 
Hallway. Orobha, the old capital, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of Interest on account 

SIKKIM 

Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east ; 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the ] 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, Lepchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Chumbi Valley in Tibet. 

The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Tibet. The Singaliia and Ghola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
chain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 

On the Singaliia range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinohinjunga (28,146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Ghola 
range which is much loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main chain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Hajas 
of Sikkim ori^nally came from eastern Tibet. 

The State was twice Invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Eaja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory. In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the British 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
100 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas, 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, ooiuisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000. 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Gooch Behai and British aid 
was invoked bV that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy 
(the Hon. A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865, by which the State's relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly received an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the Britisli Govern- 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern hordes. This 
allowanoe was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Bhuta- 
uese Qovemmeut bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of the Brltiidi Goverumeut in regard 

7 


of its magnificent buildings of which the finest 
were erects by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev 1, the 
most famous ruler of the State (1605-1627). 

Major B, P. Pande, B.A., 
LL B , F K.B S 

Gwalior. 

Uendent — E C Gibson, 0 l e. 

Bhopal. 

Political Agenf— It -Col H. W. C, Bobson 
Bundsilkhand. 

Political Agent — L W. Jardlue. 


and received Bs. 12,000 annually In lieu of It* 
The State was previously under tlie Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1906. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 109,051, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim froin 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1390 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulttl their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a now convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increi^d in 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years. The present ruler. 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K.0.IS., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 6th April 1918, The title of 
{ a G.I.E. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the 1st January 1918 and E.G.I E. on 1st Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Bs 6,20,422, 
Political Officer in Sikkim : — F. Williamson. 


to 1 ts external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no Intor- 
foronce in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof of their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Ponlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a K.G.I.E., and he has since entertained the Brl- 
itish Agent hospitably at his capital. The 
I ruler is now known as H H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, K.o,S.l., K.O.I.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities ; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shapting Benipoche, the 
spiritual head , and the Dob or Depa Baja, the 
‘ temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja Is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
j there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always in 
the Ghoje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backwaim and the chief crop is 
make. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiefly 
They are of no military yalue. 


BHUTAN 
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The Indian States — Madras, 


NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES, 


The Indian States of the North-West] 
Frontier Provinces are Amh, Dir, Swat 
and Chitral. The area of the latter three 
is 3,000,1,800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 216,000 and 09,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chitral, — Eunsfrom Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itseli for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours. It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1880, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Gilgit, the ruler 
of Chitral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government. That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amcn-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession. The oldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared by Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chitral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(April 1895) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration of the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-miilk, K c.l K., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 
3,00U square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
to the junction of the former river with the 
Bajaurllud. The Nawab of Diristhe overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusuf zai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan. A motor roadhas been construc- 
ted to D>r irom Malakand. 

Swat. — Tlie Ilulcr of the State, Miangul 
Gnlshahzada Sii Abdul Wadood, K B E , is a 
descendent of the famous A khiind Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule m Swat from 1917 to 
1022, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926 The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 
216,000 'J'he Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles fiom Malakand and 
(onnected with Malakand by motor load. 

Political Agent for Dir^ Swat and Chitral — 
L W. H D Best, o B E , M C , 1 O.S. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Thn Madras Presidency inchides 5 
Indian States covering an area of 10,644 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancorc and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapallc and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Kawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

1 

Popula- 
1 tion. 

1 

Travancorc . . 

7,625 

5,095,973 

Cochin 

1,417 

1,205,016 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

400,694 

Banganapallc .| 

250 

39,218 

Sandur 

167 

13,583 


Estimated 
Gross 
Ecveimc 
in lakhs 
! of rupees 

232 92 

92 08 

53 32 

j 3 77 

1 55 


These States were brought into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist, 
1923. 


Travancore.— This state, which has an 
area of 7,624.84 square miles and a population 
of 5,096,973 with a revenue of Es 232.93 lakhs 


0 ( t upieh the south-wist, jnutimi of tlie Indian 
Peninsula, tminiiig an iijignlai tiianglo with It'- 
apevat Cajie (!oiuorm The early history ot 
Travancorc is in great part traditional ; but 
there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu v‘lv nasties which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
I Bolidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja MarthandaVarma (1729-58). The English 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a facto^ there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged In Madura andf-Tinno- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancorc was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest tallies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to In 1788 with the East India Company, 
and In 1796 a formal treaty was concluded, by 
which the Company agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 
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H. H the Maharaja {h 7fch Novomher 1912) 1 
ascended the inasnad on the 1 st Septenihor 1 924 1 

During the minority the State was ruled by Her 1 
Hlghnest' Maharani Setu J^ikshmi Hai, c i , aunt 1 
of the Maharaja, as Kegerit on his behalf. His 1 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 1 
the 6th November 1921 The work ot legisln- i 
tion was entrusted to a Legislative Coumil 1 
established as early as 1888 'I’he Legislature 
was last re-eonstltuted in .Tannarv 1928, when a 
bicameral body was instituted The new 1 
Chambers, viz , the Sri Mulam Assembly and ( 
the Sri Clntia State Council have a predominant j 
elected non-ofhelal majority Doth (Chambers j 
jiossesB the right to vote on the anuiinl Hudget, 
to move resolutions and ask questions Both , 
Chambers have also the right to initiate legisla- 
tion. The elections to tlie Assembl\ are bahod , 
on a wide franchise Dilferences ot opinion ! 
bidwcen the two Chambers will be settled by a 
.foint Committee consisting of an equal number \ 
of members selected by each Chamber Women 
are placed on a footing of complete equality * 
with men in the matter both of franchise and ^ 
membership in the Legislature 

Local Self-Government on a email scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1,471 men 
Education has advanced considerably in recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter of female Education 
the State has a lending place amon g Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces. The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is nee, but the mam 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoannt. 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Rubber and tea arc 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries Tlic State 
IS well provided with roads, and with a natural 
system of back-waters, /lesides canals and rivers 
iravigable for country crafts One line of 
railway about one hundred miles In length 
cuts across the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coast to the Capital. More 
Railway lines ate in contemplation. The 
capital is Tr>vandrum 

Aqent to iho Goeernor-Genefai— -Lieut -Col. 
D M Field 

Dewan — Sir Muhammad Hablbullah, K C Si , 

K c T.M , LL 1). 

Cochin .—This State on the south-west coast of 
India 18 bounded by the Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travancoro 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Rajas of Cochin hold 
the territory in right of descent from Cheraman 
]*erumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler. In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
vhat is now British Cochin and in ths following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State. In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calient, they assisted the 
' Rajas of Cochin. The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 

I in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
0<)chln by the Dutch with whom the Raja 


entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
tury later, in 1769, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Raja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of C^Icut, who was expelled with cho assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore. In 1776, the 
State was conquered by Hyder All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tippu Snltan. A treaty 
was concluded In 1791 between the Raja and the 
Bast India Company, by which His Highness 
j agreed to become tributary to the British 
! Government for ills territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Highness Sil Sir Rama Varmah, G c.l E., 

' will) asf ended thefhronein January 19J 6 having 
demised on 25th M.ueli 1932, His HIglmess 
Srec llama Vanna w'ho was born on 30th 
Deeembei 1861 sui ( ended to the throne and was 
duly installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1932. 
The administration is {.(inducted under the 
control of th^ Maliaiaja wliose chief Minister 
and Eveciitlvo otlleer is the Dew no, C. G Her- 
bert, Esq , r c s The forests of (^oehln form one 
of Its most valuable assets They abound in 
teak ebony, blarkwood, and other valuable 
trees Rite forms the staple of cultivation, 
Cocoaiiuts are largely laiscd In the sandy tracts 
and their products form the chief exports of the 
State Conimimleations bv road and back- 
waters are good, and the State owns a lino of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernakulam, the 
capital of the Stat e, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in developing the forests The State 
suppoitsa force of 111 otficersand 552 men 

Anent to the (JovernofQeneral — Lleut.-Col 
D M Field 

Pudukkottai —This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trlchlnopoly, on the south 
by Ramnad and on the east by Tanjore, In 
early times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura. Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars- Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopoly by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although his own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In 1756 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy comman- 
f dant, in settling the Madura and Tinnevelly 
! countries Subsequently lie was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar Ali. His services were 

■ rewarded bv a grant of territory subject to the 
I conditions that the district should not bo alie- 
i anted (1806) . Apart from that there is no treaty 
I or arrangement with the Raja. His Highness 
I Sri Brihadamba Dus Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
I man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor. 

• He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28. The ad- 
i ministration of the State is carried on by 
I an Administrator. The various deparements 
I are constituted on the Btitisli India model. The 

■ principal food crop Is rice. The forests which 
3 cover about oue-seventh of the State, contain 
? only small timber. There are no large|lndu8trieB. 
- The State is well provided with roads, but 
t Pudukkottai is the only municipal town In the 
I State. 

f Anent to the.QovernOfOeneral — Lt.-CoJ. D. 
I M. Field. 
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Banganapalla**— This is a small State in two 
detached portions which In the eighteenth cen< 
tnry passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
/hack again to Hyderabad. The control over It 
Was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Hlsam In 1800. The present ruler is Kawab 
Moor Fasle All Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholain. The Kawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains nO tnilita^ force. The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
' enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Agent to the Qovernor^Oenerali-^Lt -Col. D. 
M. Field. 

Sandttr.*-~The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary. The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States. After the destruction 
of the !&nplre of Vijayanagar In 1565 the State 
came to behold by semi-independent chiefs under 
Ihe nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these chiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Kaja named Siddoji Eao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Siva)i. In 
Siva Bao's time the State came under the Mad- 


ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers. In 1876 the title of 
Baja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction The present ruler la 
Baja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hlndurao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full ruling powers 
in February 1930. 

The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force. The most important staple crop 
is cholam. Teak and sandalwood are found in 
I small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the State possess unusual 
Interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India. An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron. Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
223,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Agent to the Qovernor-Qeneral • — Lt.-Col. 
D.M. Field. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA. 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with the Government of India 
(Which was advocated in tbe Montagu- 
Chelmsford Boport on the Constitutional Be- 
forms) bad been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, however, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Besldency was created in 
direct relation with the Government of India 
comprising the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpar Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

The remaining States in the Bombay 
Presidenev which continued to remain in poli- 
tical relations with the Government of Bombay 
were transferred to the direct control of the 
Government of India with effect from the Ist 
April 1933. The transfer necessitated re- 
grouping not only of the remaining Bombay 
States but also of some of the States comprised 
in the Wt*stern India States Agency All the 
States and Estates hitlierto included in the 
Mahl Kantha Agency except the Danta State 
are now in the Western India States Agency. 
These and the States and Estates comprise 
la the Banas Kantha Agency except tiie Palan- 
pur State under the Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agency wdiich is 
designated “ Sabar Kantha Agency,” The 
Danta State has been transferred to the Baj- 
putana Agency , so also the Palanpur State 
which was in the Western India States Agency 
has been transferred to the Bajputana Agency 

Bestdent of the First Class and Agent to the 
Governor- General in the States of Western 
India : — 

The Honourable Mr. C. Latliuer, o.i.®., 


Judicial Commissioner in the States of Wes- 
tern India — D. B. Norman, l.O s. 

Kathiawar — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lyingiramediately tothe north of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency. Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest breadth about 
165 miles, the area being 23,445 square miles. 
There are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
war, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience is sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cies known as the Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies. The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the Halar and Sorath Prants, while 
the Eastern Kathiawar Agency comprises the 
Prants of Jhalawad and Gohelwad but in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, they arc in direct 
political relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
to the Governor-General. The history of the 
British connection with Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807. In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the, vanous jui^dictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863. 

Cutch. — Before the creation in October.1924, 
of the Western India States Agency, the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bombay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
In charge Of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj. The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble tbe Agent to the 
Governor-General in tbe States of Western 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency.— As stated above, 
this is a new group comprising the States and 
Estates in the old Banas Kantha Agmi^ anp 
and Estates in tbe o\d MiM 
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Agency except the Danta State. Before the 
vear 1025, the Banas Kantha Agency was 
known as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the First Class States of Palanpnr 
and Badhanpnr Of these two States, Palanpur 
is now in direct political relationship with tho 
Government of India tlxrough the Honourable 
the Agent to the Governor- General in llajputana 
and lladhanpur, through the Honourable tho 
Agent to the Governor- General in the States of 
Western India The First Class State of Idar 
which was included In the old Mahl Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor- General 
in the States of Western India ; so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar Tho group 
( omprislng tlie remaining minor States, Estates 
and Talukas which were included In the old 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Wastern 
India States Agency and the old Mahl Kantha 
Agency under the Government of Bombay has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a J*olitical Agent who is subordinate 
to tlio Honourable tho Agent to the Goveinor- 
Genoral In the States of Western India. 


Bhavnagar. — This State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Gohel 
Rajputs, to which tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled in the country 
about the year 1250, under Sajakji from whose 
three sons — ^Ranoji, Sarangji and Shahjl — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar In the eighteen^ century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which Infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in the hands of 
the British Government in 1807. The State 
pays an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
British Government, Rs. 3,581-8-0 as Feshkashl 
to Baroda, and Rs. 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinhji succeeded to the gadx on the death of his 
father, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, k.O.s i , on 17th 
July 1919, and was Invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1981 The State Council 
(onsists of Sir Prabhashankar D Pattani, 
K 0 i.B,, as President. The other members 
of the Council are Dowan Bahadur T, K 
Trivedl and Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 
M A , LL B , Bar-at’Law. One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
Uocentrallsatlon of authority is another. The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearly defined, and each within 
In 8 own sphere is Independent of the others 
Uhig directly responsible to the Council. 

The (fiilef products of the State are grain,* 
^ot^on, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
laotures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
5loth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 307 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
ind port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
md safe harbour for shipping and carried 
Its extensive trade as one of the principal 


markets and harbonrs of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar. Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 250 State Infantry. 

Population (In 1931) was 600,274 Uf whom 
B6 per cent, were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans. The average income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,50.08,857, and the average 
expenditure Rs« 1,20,20,000. 

Dhrangadhra State Is a State of the First 
Claps in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch. The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jliala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput clan Is of 
great antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
fiom the North, establishing itself first at Patrl 
in tho Alimedabad District, thence moving to 
Halvad and finally settling in its present seat. 
Being the guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
ehcB of Kathiawar they had to suffer repeatedly 
from the successive inroads ( f the Mahomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after sulfonng the vari- 
ous vicissitudes of war they woro confirmed 
in their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
territc^ries and the salt-pans attached thereto 
by an Imperial Firman issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb. The States of Wankaner, Limbdl, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Sayla and Than-Laklitar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra His Highness 
I Alaharaja Maharana Shrl Sir Ghanshyamsinliji, 
a 0 1 K . K ^ b I , Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the 
ruler of the State and the titular head of all the 
Jhalas The administration is conducted under 
the Maharaja’s directions by a Council of lour 
members, Financial, Political, Revenue and 
Military The soil being eminently lit for 
cotton cultivation, the principal crops are long 
stapled cotton and cereals of various kinds 
Excellent building and ornamental stone 
is quarried from the bills situated within 
the State Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Chloride and other bye- 
products of salt arc also manufactured in the 
State Salt Works at Kuda which offer practically 
inexhaustible supplies for their manufacture. 
'J’o utilize these valuable resources, the State 
has recently built and put into operation a huge 
factory in Dhrangadhra, known as the Shrl 
Shakti Alkali Works, for the manufacture on a 
large scale of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Soda 
Bicarb as bye-products of salt, and these have 
found a ready market all over India. The 
capital town Is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town. 
76 miles west of Alimedabad. 

Dbtangadhra State owns tho BAllway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B B & C I 
Rahway An extension of this line to Mallya 
is imder contemplation. A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles— to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal Slate.— The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H H. Shri Bhagwat Slnhji, 
a 0.1 B. The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhojl I., had a modest estate of 20 villages 
Kumbhojl II , the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest; but 
it was left to the F^esent ruler to develop 
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its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
o! Lord Eeay, Governor of Bombay, by its 
** importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold 
embroidery. Gondal lias always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have bepn 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Bhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Railway and manages it along with the 
Jatalsar-Eajkot Railway; it subsequently buiJt 
the Jetalsar-Bajkot Railway in partnership 
wfith other Native States in Kathiawar. There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues. Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar m respect 
of the spread of education Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness. Rs 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal. The capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jctalsar 

Junagadh State — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24*-44' and 2l®-53' North lati- 
tude ; 80* and 72*’ East longitude witli the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east It is hounded 
on the south and west bv the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 12 Malials. It has 16 ports 
of wiiich the principal are Veraval and Mangrol 
The principal rivers in the State are the Btiadar, 
tJben, Ozat, lliran, Saraswati, Maehhundn, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajmi, Raval and Sabli. The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns 111 India, is situated on 
the slope of the Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
wliile in antiquity and histoiical interest it 
yields to none. Tlie Upperkotoor old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of tiie ditch and neighbourhood is honey- 
combed with caves of their remains J'herc are 
a number of fine modern buildings m the 
town. The famous Asoka inscription of the 
Buddliist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to tlie Jams, the 
Shivaites, tlie Vaislmavites and otlier Hindus 
To the soutli-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 404 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas. It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighlioiiring districts and 
is unique as the solo stronghold of the Indian 
lion. The area of the State is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs. 84,00,000. The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152 
Until 1472 when It was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmcdabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Chiefs of the Chiida Sama tribe During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar it became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under the immediate autho- 
rity o( the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat, About 


1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
BabI, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler, 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule. The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The prlnrlpal articles of 
production in the State are cotton, bajri, juwar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco, 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc., while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brassware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc. The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshka.slii of Rs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar, on the other hand, 
tiie State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
ZortaJbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy. The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanjl Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 210 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre - 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
III, 0 c T 1. , K r.H.i , and is the ninth In succes- 
sion and seventh in descent from His Highness 
Bahadurkhanji I, the founder of the Babi- 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A D. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1000 and succeeded to the ( 7 ad!i in 1911, visited 
England in 1013-14 received his education «t 
the Mavo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier State in Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary poweis 
aud enjoys a salute of 15 gnus personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadh State. Languages 
spoken. — Gujarati and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, a C i e , K.c s i 

Heir-Apparent — Shalizada Mahomed 
Dilawarkhanji, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji Brd Shalizada Mahmad 
Smlnat Khanji, 4th Shalizada Mahomed 
(xulam Mahomed Khanji. 

President of the Council — J Montcath. 

Navanagar State, on the southern shore 
of the Giilt of Cntch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles. The Maharaja of Navanagar 18 a Jadeja 
Raj]>ut by caste, and belongs to the % same 
family as the Bao of Cutch The Jadejas 
originally ent.ered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli. The town of Jamnagar 
was founded in 1 540 The present Jam Saheb 
is C’aptain His Highness Maharaja Jam Sliri 
Digvijavasinhji who succeeded in April 1913 
The piiiKipal products are grain, cotton and 
oil-seed «=(, shipped from the porta of the Stute 
A smali pearl fishery lies off the coast The 
State pays a tribute of Rs. 1,20,093 per annum 
jointly to the British Government, the Gaekwar 
of Baroda and Zortalhi to the Nawab of Juna- 
gadh The State maintains two squadrons of 
'Nawanagai Lancefg and l| company 
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of the State Infantry. The capital is Jamnagar, 
a flounshlng place, neaily 4 miles in circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of lle<ii 
Population 4,09,192 llevenue nearlj 
Rs 94 lakhs 

Dewan — Khan Bahadui Mcrwanjl Pcstonji, 

B A , L L B 

liemme Secretary — Gokulbhai B. Dcsai, 
Bar-at-Law 

Milxtan) Sccrrtan/ and Home Member — IJ - 
Col 11 K Ifimmatsinhji 

Cutch. — The State is bounded on the nortli 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by thr 
balanpur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of Ciitch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Jlann of Cutch, is 8,24') square miles. The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao)H]8 Highness Malia Rao Sn Khengarji 
Savai Bahadur, G o S.I , Q o i E , resides. From 
its isolated position, the special characteristic of 
its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong jfeeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, cho peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationahtv 
than any other of the dependencies ot 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
Slate occur in the Greek writers Its modern 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ^children of Jada* The British made 
a treaty with the State in 1815 There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil in Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its bedutiful embroidery and 
'^Jlverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance 'J’rado Is 
chiefly earned by sea. The ruling chief is the 
siijireme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryots. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat llieae aie Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao 
I'hey were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency. The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe in 
Cutch Is about 19,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
btateuow pays Rs 82,257 annually as an 
Aiijar equivalent to the British Government 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand The State is m direct political i cLi- 
tions with the Government of India through the 
Bon ’ble the Agent to the Governor-General in 
Bif States of Western India snice October 1924 

Porbandar — The Porbandar State on the 
A\e3tem Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
loniprises an area of 642^ square miles 
Euid has a population of 1,15,741 souls 


according to the Census of 1931 The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connections with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports The State has its own 
Railwav The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quairied in the Barda Hills near Adityana and is 
largely exported to important pliccs in as well 
as outside India Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its owui and is largely 
exported to Africa The Indian Cement Factory 
ot Me'ssrs Tata & Sons was established at 
Pol band ,11 in 1912 It manufactures Ganapatl 
Br.inil Cortland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among moi(‘ recent industries 
in, IV be mentioned the establishment of the 
JS.idii Salt \\ orks and Hist cnipei and Paints 
manntttcture The State maintains a Military 
1 orce 

His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheh Shri Sir 
Nntwjisinhji Bahadur, K.c SI., is the present 
Ruler of the State Born on the 30th Juno 1901, 
His Highness the Maharaja was cdueated at the 
R.i,jkuiuar College, Rajkot, where ho distinguished 
liiinselt both in studios and sports His Highness 
ascended the gaili on the 29th January 1920 
and was mairied iic\t month to Kunvari Shrl 
Riipaliba Sahel), M n k , of Limbdi His High- 
ness belongs to the undent R.ajpiit clan of the 
Jethwas, tlic earliest settlors in Western Tndm 
and enjoys ,v salute of 1 1 guns, Ills Highness 
led the All- India Cm ket 'ream to England in 
1932 The Porliiindar State ranks fourth aiiioug 
the States ot Western India 

Radhanpur is n flist class State, wdth an .aioa 
oi 1,150 sipniic miles, wliidi is laid by ,i bianeh 
of tlic illustrious JUbi lanuly, who slneo tlio 
leign ol Hum.iyun ba\( .i1\v,i\h l>een ]>inminont 
in the annals ot Gujaiat 'J’iie jnesmit Riilrr is 
Ills JligliiK'SH Nawab .lalal-ud-inkhanjl 
Gismillalikiiatiji B.ilu, Kawab Salicb ot 
Radli.inpur 'I'he Mate mainlains a J’olne 
loKo of 20‘) 'J’lie pniK j]).»] pio«lin Is an* cotlon, 
wheat .iiitl giain 'J’iie (aiiit.il is Radliatiiuir 
town, a eoiisi<l( rable trade ceiilii loi JSoithein 
Gujarat and Cutch S.uui has a (otton jiress 
,ind 3 ginning tiietones 'Then* is one ginning 
factory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
Sankeshwar which is a great centre ot Jam 
pilgrimage all the year round Gotarka, Dev 
and Tiakod Loti ,ire also the priiif ij)al places of 
pilgrimage for Mahommeclans, Vaishnavas and 
Brahmins, respectively. 

'There arc sevi'ral amient monuments In the 
State, VIZ , T’att'hkoti* at Radlianpur, Jhaiore's 
Ti'ba at Siibapure, Loteshvara Mahadev at Loti, 
Sankheshvara teiuiilo at Sankheshvara, Waglicl 
tank at Waglicl, Varanatlia place at Waghcl, 
Tatlcshwar Mahadt'v at Fatchpnr, Rajaypura 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Mahabali Pit’s JJargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantha Mahadev at Kunwar. 

Theie Is also an Anatii Ashram for the poor 
known as “Tlie Hussein bakhte Saheba 
Mohobai Vilas " 

His Highness the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
establislictl a Bank named “ Vatlhiar Bank” 
to lend money to cultivators and others on easy 
terms, and thus save them from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 
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Idbr.— Tdar 1b a ^Plrst Class State with an 
area oi 1,660 sqtiare miles and an average 
revenue of about 20 lakhs. Tlio present 
Buler of Idar H. H. Maharaja Hlmatsinghjl 
is a Bajput of the Bathod clan He was 
bom in 1899 A D. and ascended the gadi in 
’ 1981 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Sir Howlatsinghjl His Highness 
accompanied His late Hi^ness Lt -Col. Sir 
Dowlatsanghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attend the Coronation of His Majesty the 
Hing-Emperor in London and acted as Page to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Delhi in 1911. The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes. The 
Jagirdars comprised in the class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
have been made in maintenance or as a Jiwarak 
Those known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of the military leaders who accompanied 
Anandsingh and Hal Singh, the founder of tne 
present Jimrwar dynasty when they took posses - 
Blon of the State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made by Maharaja Anandsingh in 1741 A.D. 
on condition pf military service. In the case of 


the Bhoomias are indnded all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Pattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. Thfe pattas they hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Rao 
Rulers of the State. The Maharaja receives 
Rs. 62,427 annually on account of Rhichdl and 
other Raj Haksfrom his subordinate Sardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahl Hantha 
Agency and others and mys Rs. 80,840 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baroda through the 
British Government. 

Vijaynagar. — The State has an area of 
136 square miles with a population of 6,868 and 
an annual revenue of alxiut Its 67,630. The 
Ruler is Rathod Rajput His ancestors were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place established their rule in Polo. The 
present Cliief is Rao Shri Hamnirsinhji Hln- 
dusinhjl Ho was born on 3rd January 1904 
and succeeded to the gadi in 1916 The Ruler 
has no salute but on account of the historic 
importance of the family he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
In the old Mahl Eantha Agency. 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY 


Coiibcqucnt uixui the establishment of direct 
relations between the Govenunent ot India and 
the Bombay States since April 1938 many States 
and Estates which were previously included m 
the various Political Agencies of the Bombay 
Government have now been included in a newly 
formed Political Agency of the Government ot 
India designated the Gujarat States Ag(*nfv 
The charge of this now Agency has been added 
to the (barge of the llesKlent at Baroda, who 
is now known as the AGO lor the Gujarat 
States and Resident at Baroda. The Political 
Agencies thus amalgamated were the Rewa 
Kantha Agency, the Kaira Agency, the Surat 
Agency, the JJasik Agency and the Thana 
Agency 

The following are the full-pow(’Ted ^salute 
States now in direct political relations with the 
Government of India through the Agent to 
the Governor-General lor the Gujarat Static uud 
Resident at Baroda — 

(1) Balasmor (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(2) Bansda . (Old Surat Agency ) 

(3) Baria . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agencj) 

(4) Baroda .. 

(6) Cambay . (Old Kaira Agency). 

(6) C h h 0 t a 

Udepur . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(7) Dliarampur. . (Old Surat Agency). 

(8) Jawhar . (Old Thana Agency) 

(9) Lunawada . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency) 

(10) Eajpipla . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency).- 

(11) Sachin . (Old Surat Agency). 

(12) Sant . . (Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


AMD BARODA RESIDENCY. 


The Headquarters of the Agency are at 
Baroda and ( onsist of — 

Agent to the Qoiemor-General, Gujarat 
and Remdent tU Baroda,. — Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. L.R Weir, c i E 

Secretary to the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda.' — Capt 
G A Falconer 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Gujarat States and Resident at Baroda -- 
Mr.A.W DeCruz 

Balasinor. — ^Thls state has an area of 1«9 
square miles, a jiopulation of 62,525, and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 21 lakhs. The 
Ruling Prince belongs to the Babi family. The 
State pays a tribute of Rs 9,766-9-8 to the 
British Government and Rs 8,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Goveraraent 'I'lie name of the present 
Ruler IS Babl Shn Jamiatklianji Maiivar* 
khanji, Nawab of B.ilahiuor He was born on 
the 10th November 1894 and succeeded to tlie 
gadi in 1899 The Ruler of the State 
received in 1890 a Sauad guaranteeing succ.es- 
slon according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of failure of direct heirs The Kawab 
is a member of the Chamber of Princwi and 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Bansda. — This State has an area of 216 square 
miles, a population of 48,807 and an annual 
revenue of about Rs 7^ lakhs The Ruler of 
Bansda are Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar RacD 
and descendants of the Great SidhraJ Jayslng. 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri Indrasiahji 
was bom on 16th February 1888, and succeed^ 
to the gadi in September 1911. The Ruler <« 
the State has received a Sanad guaranteeing 
succession to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic aalote 
of 9 guns. 
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BaHa. — ^Thlfl State has an area of 813 square 
miles with a population of 159)429 and is situated 
in the heart of the Panchmahals District. The 
capital Devgad Barla is reached hy the Baria 
State Eailway from Piplod Station on the B B 
& C. I, Eailway at a distance of 10 miles. The 
average revenue of the State is about 12 lakhs 
The Euler Major His Highness Maharaol Shrl 
Sir Eanjitslnhji. K.O & l , is the direct descendant 
of the Great House of Khichi Chowhan Eajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 years with their 
capital at Champancr, enjoying the proud title 
of Pavapatis The State pays no tribute either 
to the British Government or to any oth«f' 
Indian State His Highness served in France 
and Flanders in the Groat European War and 
in the Afghan War, 1919 Ho is a member of 
the Cliami)er of Princes and enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a personal salute of eleven 
guns. 

Cambay. — This state has an area of 350 square 
miles, a population of 87,761 and an annual 
revenue of about Es. lOJ laklis. T’he founder of 
the Ituling family was Mirza Jafar Najamud- 
Daulah Nominkhan I, the last but one of the 
Muhammadan Governors of Gujarat. The 
present Euler is His Highness Mirza Hussam 
Vavar Ehan 8aheb. He was bom on the lOth 
May 1911, succeeded to the gadl on the 21at 
.Tnnuary 1915 and was invested with ruling 
powers on the 13th December 1930 His 
Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 11 guns, 

Ctahota Udepur.*— This state has an area of 
800 square miles, a population ol 1,44,040 and 
an annual revenue of about Es 14i laklis The 
Euling family belongs to the Khichi Ohavan 
Eajpnt clan and claims descent from the last 
Patai Eaja of Pawagadh or Chainpaner, the 
State heing founded shortly after the fall of 
tliat fortress m 1484, The name of the present 
Euler is Maharawal Shri Natwarshihji. Ho was 
liora on the 16th November 1906 and succeeded 
to the gadi on the 29th August 1923 on the death 
(it his father. Ho is a member of the Chamber 
of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 
guns. 

Dharampiir. — This Rtatc has an area of 704 
square miles, a population of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Es 12 lakhs The 
Jlulors of Dharampur trace their descent from 
Entiehaudrajl of Hindu Mythology. They 
bdong to the Solar Sisodia Eajputs dynasty 
Th( present Eaja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vij.iydevji Motlundevji, was borti on the 3rd 
I)((‘(*mber 1884 and succeeded to the gadi on 
tli(> 26th March 1021 His Highness is a 
nK'TTiber of the Chamber of Princes and enjoys 
a dmastic salute of 9 guns and a personal 
salute of 11 guns. 

Jawhar. — This State Is situated to the North 
of t ho Thana District of the Bombay Presidency 
on a plateau above the Konkan plain. It has 
an diea of 310 square miles, a population of 
^7,288 and an average annual revenue of 
aboiii Es. 5i lakhs. Up to the period of the 
first Mahomedan invasion of the Deccan, 
was held by a Varll, not a Eoli Chief, 
first £oU Chief obtained his footing in 
by a device similar to that of DMo 
[then he asked for and received as much land 
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as the hide of a bull would cover The KoU 
Chief cut a hide into strips, and thus enclosed 
the territory of the State The present Chief, 
Eaja Patangsha alia^ Y^hwantrao Vikramsha, 
is a minor and the State is at present under 
minority administration The Eaja is entitled 
to become a member of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns, 

Lnnawada. — The State has an area of 388 
square miles, a population of 95,162 and an 
annual revenue of about Es. 5^ lakhs The 
Eulers of Lunawada belong to the historic 
Solanki clan of Eajputs claiming their descent 
from the famous Sidhraj Jaysinh of Anlulwad 
(Gujarat) Besides liaving fine patches of good 
agricultural land, the State contains a consider- 
able forest area yielding rli h timber The 
present Eaja, Maharana Shri Virbhadrasinhji, 
was Invested with full powers on 2nd Octolier 
1930 He is a member of the Cliamber of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 

Rajpipla. — This important State lies to the 
south of tlie Narbada It has an area of l,517i 
square miles, a population of 206,114 and an 
average annual revenue of about tts 24J lakhs 
The lands are rich and very fertile and, except 
for a lew forcst-clail hills, are suitable and 
available for cultivation in largo quantities in 
the south-east talukas The family of the 
Maharaja of Eajpipla, Major H H Maharana 
Shri Sir Vijaysinhji, K (’ s i , is said to derive its 
origin from a Eajput of the Gohel clan. Cotton 
is the most important crop in the State In the 
hilb there aro valuable teak forests I'he 
capital is Eajpipla which is connected with 
Ankleshwar by railway built by the State. His 
Highness is a member ot the Ch.imbei of Princes 
and enjo>s a dynastic salute ol 13 guns 

Sachin. — This State has an area of 49 square 
miles, a x’opulation ol 22,125 and an annual 
revenue of aliout Es 4 lakhs. The ancestors of 
the Nawab of Sachin Mere the Eulers of Janjira. 
The founder ot the Sachin family was Abdul 
Karim Yakut Khan commonly called Balu 
Mivan In 17 4 on the death of his father 
Abdul Karim, (Nawab ot Jan jura), the Chietshij) 
was seized by Sirti Jawhar and Balu Miyan fled 
to Poona whore he sought the protection of 
Nana Fumavis, who managed to secure for him 
a tract of land near Surat then estimated to 
yield Es. 75,900 a year Balu Miyan was 
granted tlie hereditary title of Nawah by the 
Emperor of Delhi The present Euler is Nawab 
Mohamed Hyder Khan who was bom on the 
11th September 1909 and succeeded to the gadi 
in November 1930. He is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 

Sant. — Tills State has an area of 394 square 
miles, a population of 83,538 and an annual 
revenue of about Es 5i lakhs. The Euling 
family belongs to the Mahiiiavat branch of the 
J^var or Parmar Eajputs. The Eulers used 
to pay a tribute of 5,384-9-10 to Scindia. This 
tribute is now paid by the State to the British 
Government The present Euler Maharana 
Shri JorarwarsinhjI Pratapslnhjl was bom on 
24th March 1881 and succeeded to the ^di in 
1896. He is a member of the Cbanmer of 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. 
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Hewa Kanttaa Agency.—Including the 

Surgana State and tlie Dangs. 

This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Guj.iraf States Agcm y It is (ompriscd 
of all the iion-saJiitc States and list lies of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
jireyiously in the Nasik Ageu( ^ , and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, previously m the 
Surat Agoiu y 

Rewa Kantha means tlie district or proMtice 
situated on the banks ol tlio rner Itewa or 
Narmada or Narbada 'I’his river is held in 
high Aencratioii among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency 
All the Stat(‘s comprised m the ProMnee of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the hanks ot Karhada, 
for some of the K'orthem States, ^c, Kadanas 
and the States in Pandu Mewns arc on the banks 
of the Mahi rner In Jait the Rewa Kantha 
Agency comprises territories watered botli by 
the Rewa and Main Rivers 
The population consists of the following mam 
classes Hindus, Jams, Musalmaiis, Ammibtic 
Bhds, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas 


Surgana. — is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
lietween the Sahyadris and the Surat District 
whu'h is iiarcelled out among 14 petty Chiefs. 
Ot these IJ are lihils and 1 a JKokani 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at the Baroda Residency m view of the 
tact that the Heerctary to the Agent to the 
Governor-General, Gujarat States .ind Resident 
at Barodu is also ex-officio Politu al Agent ot this 
Agenej., consist of — 

Pohlual Agevt -'Captain G. A Pali oner 

Depnt!/ Political Agent — Mr M B Mehta. 

A^^,i^1nnt Pohiicat Agent for the Dangft — Mr 
E O Sampson, IKS 

Many of the States and Estates are small and 
only a tew enjoy restiii ted jurisdu tional powers. 
The lour Cliiets of Kadana, illiaderwa, Surgana 
and .Tambuglioda nie how'cver, l.irger and more 
important, the Hist three named being included 
in the list of electorates tor repicsentutivo 
members of tlie Chamber of Pnneca 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


This Agency winch was formed in eonsequenee 
of tlie iransler of the Bombay Btates to the 
direct control ot the Government of India 
includes the following Btates — 


KoUiapur. 

Janjira. 

Savant\adi 

Mudhol. 

Sangli 

Bhor 

Jamkhandi. 

Phaltan 

Jath. 


Miraj (Benior) 

Miraj (Junioi) 

Kurandwad (Benior) 

Kurandwad (Jimior) 

Ramdurg 

Aundh 

Akalkot 

Bavanur. 

Wadi Estate. 


The above Btates are in political relations 
with the Government of India through the 
Agent to the Goveruor-General for the Doeaan 
States and Resident at Kolhapur, whose 
headquarters are at XCoIhapur. 


Agent to the Governor-General for the Deccan 
Staler and liesident at Kolhapur — Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. C Tate. 

Secretary to the Agent to the Gon'rnor- 
General < — Major A, A Russell, M C 

TJnder-Sef rotary to the Agent to the Goiernor- 
General {Ex offmo) — Captain L. T. Wikmk 


Kolhapur. — Kolhapur is a State with an 
area of square miles and population 

of 9,57,137. Subordinate to Koinapar are 
nine feudatories, of which the following 
four are important Vislialgaxh, Bavda, Kagal 
(senior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
traces Its descent from a younger son of 
Shivaji, founder of the Maratha power. The 
prevalence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
port of Maivan compelled the Bombay 
Government to send expeditions against Kol- 


hapur m 1765, and again m 1792, when 
the Raja agreed to give compensation 
ior the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Maivan and KoUiapui. 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power ol 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by which, 5a 
return for the cession of certain ports, tlis 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against tlie 
attacks of foreign powers; while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to tlie 
arbitration of the British Government Tlie 
[ iirincipal articles of production are nee, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and ^rd- 
ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
a military force of 692. The nine feudatory 
estates are administered by their holders 
except in the case of two whose holders are 
minors. Kolhapur proper is divided Into seven 
pethas or talukas and three mahals and is man- 
i aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
i and death. The Madras and Southern Malurattn 
Railway passes through the State and is connoct- 
I ed with Kolhapur Citv by a line which is the 
property of the State The present Ruli r is 
Lt -Col His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Baja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, o o.s l., g.c l B 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns. 

Janjira — This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay Presidi ncy, 
The ruling family is said to be descended trom 
an Abyssinian In the service of one of the Nizam 
Shahi Kings of Ahmednagsr at the end ot the ; 
fifteenth centnry- The most noticeable poli f. 
in its history is the successful resistance thi ' 
it alone, of all the States of Western Indii 
made against the determined attacks ot tb 
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Marathas. The British, on succeeding the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahoraedan , 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His Highness the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Maliorae- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular indepenaence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs. About 
that year the maladministration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
justice, became flagrant; those branches of admi- 
nistration were in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a Political Agent 
The last ruler, }J H Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmed 
Khan, 0 c I k , died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son lEis Highness Sidi Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the7th Mari h 1014 The state 
was under aminonty administration until 0th 
November 19;i,l wheu His Highness the Nawab 
was invested with luling powcis The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,360 The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Katnia- 
war under the Western India States Agency 
The State maintains an irregular military force 
of 243 The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
Island fort opposite The Nawab Is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on tlie 1st 
Janiiarv 1918 to 1’^ guns personal and 13 
guns local on the 1st January 1921. 

Sawantwadi* — This State has an area of 
930 square miles and population of 230,589. 
The average icvcnue is Its. 6,33,000. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of tlie country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present lluler is Major His Highness Raje 


Badadur Shrlmant Khem Sawant M. Saheb 
Bhonsle, Raja of Savantwadi. He was invested 
with the powers of his State on 29th Octobeu^ 
1924 Rice is the principal crop of the State, and 
it is rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of tile State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts. The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi. The Raja enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 0 guns and a permanent local salute 
of ] 1 guns 

Mudhol — ^The State has an area of 368 square 
mileh, a population of 62,861) and an annual 
revenue of about Its 6,61,000 The present 
Ruler is Lieutenant Raja Sir Malojirao Venka- 
trao ahas Nana Saheb Ghorpade, K.e i.k. 
Ho was born in 1884 and siiceeedcd to the 
f/aclt in 1900 whim he was a minor He was 
in\est(d with Ruling powers in 1904 He 
enjovs a dyiia&tio salute of 9 guns and is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Sangli — The State has an area of 1,136 
squart miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an 
annual revenue of Rs 15,37,000 The 
founder of the family was Hariihut who rose 
to distinction during the rule of the Pesliwas 
The present Ruler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
Highness Raja Sir Chmtamanrav Lhundirao 
aJias Appasaheb Putwardban, k c i E , was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and siu.cceded 
to the (/a(h m 1901 on the deatli of his atloptive 
father Dhundiraj Cliintamaiirav Patwardhan 
He was iinested with ruling jiowers on 2nrl 
June J910 on attaining lus majonty His 
Highness has l>cen grank'cl tlie hen^dltaiy 
title ol Raja He enjoys a dynastle salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute ot 11 guns 

Bhor — Tlio State lies 111 tiie Western Ghats 
lu wild and mountainous eouutiy It has an 
area ol 02’) square miles, a population of 1,41.546 
and an annual revenue ot about Rs 61 laklis. 
The jircseut Chiet Sliiimant Ragliunathrao 
Shankarrao alias Baliasaheb Pant 
Sachiv, was born on 20th September 1878. 
He succeeded to the t/aclz in 1922 The honour 
of receiving a dynastic salute ot 9 guns was 
conferred on him m 1927. 


The following arc the particulars of tlie remaining States gioujied m this Agency — 


State, 

Name of Chief. 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 




1 

Rs 

Rs 

Akalkot 

Shi'itnant Mehcrban Vijay 
sinhrao Fatcsmlirao llaje 
Jihonsle Raje Salicb ot 

498 

92*636 

7,13,000 

14,592 

Vimdh 

Mehcrban Bhavanmo Shrini- 
\asruo ahai Balasaheb 
I*ant Pratimdlii. 

501 

70,507 

4,15,000 

No tribute 

.^aiukhandl 

Meherban Shankariao I’arshu- 
ramrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan. 

I 524 

1 1,14,282 

! 8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath.. 

ShrimantVijayivBiuli Raomrao 
alias Babasaheb J)afie 

980 

01,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 
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The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency : — contd. 


State. 

Name of Chief. 

Area. 

Population. 

Revenue. 

Tribute 
to British 
Government. 


« 



Bs. 

Rs. 

Hurundwad 

(Senior). 

Meherban Chintaman r a o 
Bhalcliandrarao alias 

Balasaheb Patvardhan 

182 

44,251 

2,26,000 

9,610 

Kurundwad 

(Junior). 

(1) Meherban Qanpat r a o 
Madhavrao alias 

Bapusaheb Patwar- 

dhan 






(2) Meherban Canpatrao 

Trlmbakrao alt4i8 Tatya 
Saheb Patwardhan. 

110 

39,587 

1,94,000 

No tribute. 

Mlraj (Senior) 

Meherban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh alias Balasaheb 
Patwardlian, K.c l E 

342 

93,957 

5,27,000 

12,568 

Miraj 

(Junior) 

Meherban Madhavrao Hari- 
har alias Babasaheb Pat- 
wardhan 

196 

40,686 

i 

3,23,000 

0,413 

Phaltan 

Captam Meherban Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar. 

397 

58,761 

4,51,000 

• 9,600 

Ramdurg . . 

Meherban Ramrao Veukat- 
rao alias Raosaheb Bhave 

169 

35,401 

36,000 

No tribute. 

Savanur 

Major Meherban Nawab Ab- 
dul Majidkhan Saheb 
Dilair J ung Baliadur 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do. 

Wadi Estate 

Meherban Ganpatrao Gariga- 
dharrao alms Dajisahcb 
Patwardhan Jahaglrdar. 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Do. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooeh Behar* — Tills State, which at one time 
comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the Duars 
and formed part of the famous kingdom of 
Kamrup, is a low-lying plain in Nortli Bengal 
It has an area of 1,318 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 5,90,866 On the demise of the late 
Kuler His Highness Maharaja Sir Jitendra 
Narayan Bhup Bahadur, k c 8 i in December 
1922 in England, his eldest son His Highness 
Jagaddlpendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur (born 
on December 15, 1915) succeeded to the 
gadt at the ago of 7 His Highness the 
Maharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to the 
Kshatriya Varna of Kshatriya ori^n. His 
Highness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur has three 
sisters Maharajkumarls Ila Devi, Oayatri Devi 
and Menaka Devi and one brother Maharaj- 
l^umar Indrajitendra Narayan. Her Highness the 
Maharani Saheba is Begont of the State and thli 


administration of tlie State is conducted by a 
Council of Begency composed of Her Highness 
the Regent, President y Lt-Col J. A. Brett, 

0 I E., Vice-President, with (vacant) Revenue 
Officer, 8j Umanath Dutt, B L , Civil nnd 
Sessions Judge, and Sj Dineshananda Cffiakra- 
verty. Civil Surgeon, as members. 

The capital is Cooch Behar, which is roachod 

1 by the Cooch Behar Railway, linked to the 
Eastern Bengal Railway System. 

Tripura- — This State lies to the east of the 
district of Tlppera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles. It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,450. 
The revenue from the State Is about 20 lakhs end 
from the Zemindartes In British India Is about 
18 lakhs. The State enjoys a Sailute of 1$ 
guns. The ptasent Ruler Is His Highness 
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Maharaja Manihya Bir Bikram Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur, who is a Eshatriya by caste 
and comes of the Lunar race. He was born on 
19th August 1908 and he is entitled to a 
salute of 13 guns. He succeeded the late 
Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb 
Barman Bahadur on 13th August 1923. The 
Military prestige of Tripura dates back to the 
fifteenth century and a mythical account of 
the State takes the history to an even earlier 
date. Both as regards its constitution and its 
relations with the British Government, the 
State differs alike from the large Native 
States of India, and from those which are 
classed as tributary. Besides being tlie Ruler 
of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated m the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakhali and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj 
Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gad% producing m times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 


inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in aH 
auxiharies by one or other of the contend ii^ 
parties. The principles which govern suc^q^r 
Sion to the State have recently, however, biM 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up 'In 
1904. The chief proclucts of the State are rice* 
cotton, til, jute, tea and forest produce of 
various kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly 
by water. The Maharaja received full adminis- 
trative powers on 19th August 1927. His 
Highness married the sixth daughter of the 
late Maharaja Sir Biiagabati Prasad Siughji 
Saheb Bahadur, K.n i.e., k.b e , of Balarampur 
(Oudh; on the 16th January 1929 but on her 
death in November, 1930, married the eldest 
daughter of H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir 
Yadvendra Singh Bahadur, k.c i.e , Maharaja 
of Panna. The State courts arc authorised to 
inflict capital pumshment. The capital la 
Agartala. 


Poldxcal Agent — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-cfficio.) 


EASTERN STATES AGENCY. 


From the Ist April 1933 the States in Bihar’ 
and Orissa and in tlie Central Provinces (with 
the exception of Makrai) were comprised in the 
newly created Easteni States Agency and placed 
in the political charge of an Agent to the Governor 
General 

The names of the States aie — Athgaih> 
Athmallik, Bamra, Baramba, Bastar, Baiidi 
Bonal, Changbhakar, Chhuikhadan, Daspalla, 
Dhenkanal, Gangpur, Hindol, Jashpiirr, 
Kalahandl, Ranker, Kawardha, Kconjha» 
Khairagarh, Khandpara, Khaisawan, Korea, 
Mayurbhaj Nandgaon, Narsinghpur, Nayagarh, 
Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Raigarh, Rairakhol 
Ranpur, Sakti, Sarangarh, Seraikela, Sonpur, 
Smguja, Talcher, Tigiria, and Udaipur, 

The total area is 69,680 square miles and 
the total population 71,08,730 The aiiinial 
income is Rs 1 ,47,67,529. These States pay a 
tribute amounting to Rs. 3,35,549 to Govern- 
ment 

Khar sa wan and Seraikela —The inhabi- 
tants are mostly hill-incn of Kolarian or 
Dravidian origin. The Chief of Kharsawau 
belongs to a junior branch of the Porahat Raja’s 
family. Tne State first came under the notice 
of the British in 1798, when in consequence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals the Thakur of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Seraikela were compelled to enter 
into certain agreements relating to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels The Chief is bound, when 
called upon, to render so^^lco t ;0 the Biitish 
Government, but be has never had to pay ti Ibute. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs tlirough a 
part of the State. The adjoining Stat-c of 
Seraikela is held by the elder bianch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family. 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Baud, Bonai, Daspalla, Dhenkiuial 
Gangpur, Hindol, Kalakbandl, Keonjliarr, 
Khandpara, Mayurbhauj, Narsinghpur, 


Nayagarh, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Ualrakho, 
Ranpur, Sonpur, Talcher, and Tigiria have no 
connected oi authentic history. They were 
first inhabited by aboriginal races who were 
divided into innumerable c/iinmunal or tribal 
groups each under its own Cliief or headman. . 
These carried on incessant warfare with their 
neighbours on the one baud and with the wild 
beasts of the foiests on the other In course 
of time their hill retreats were penetrated by 
Aiyan adventurers who grail ually overthrew 
the tribal Cliiefs and established themselves 
In their place Tradition relates how these 
daring interlopers, most of whom were Rajputs 
from the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage 
and remained belund to found kingdoms and 
dynasties It was thus that Jai Singh hocuiue 
ruler of Ma> urbbanj over 1 ,.300 years ago, and 
was succeeded bv Ids eldest son, while his 
second son seized Keonjhar. The Chiefs of 
Baud and Daspalla aie said to he descended from 
the same stock ; and n Rajput origin is also 
claimed hy the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Lahara, Talcher and Tigiria. Nayagarh, 
it is allegged, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rewah, and a scion ot the same family was the 
ancestor of the present house of Khandpara. 
On the other hand, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their ori^n to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Orissa. 
The State of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 ye^s. It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vicissitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained in tact. The States 
acknowledged the suzetainty of the paramount 
power and were under an implied obligation 
to render assistance in resisting invaders ; ‘ 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
ci Orissa nor their successors, the Moghhls and 
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Harathas, ever interfered with their internal 
administration. All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that have ruled over them , but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest. The British 
conquest of Orissa from the Marathas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by the 
submission of ten of the tributary Stdtes the 
Chiefs of which were the first to enter Into 
treaty engagements. 

The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character. 
They were taken over from the Marathas in 
1803 with the rest of Orissa , but, as they 
had always been tributary States 
rather than regular districts of the native 
Governments, they were exempted from the 
operation of the general regulation system. 
This was on the ground of expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of British relations with the proprietors that 
would preclude their being brought under the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the British Courts, 
if that should ever be found advisable. In 
1882 it was held that the States did not form 
part of British India and this was afterward 
accepted by the Secretary of State. 

The staple crop in these States Is rice. The 
forests In them were at one time among the 
liest timber producing tracts in India, but until 
lately forest conservancy was practically 
unknown The States have formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a special character. 

The States of Bastar, Changbhakar, Chhulkha- 
dan, Jaspur, Kankcr, Kawardha, Khairagarh, 
Korea, Kandgaon, Baigaih, Sakti, Sarangaih, 
Surguja and Udaipur are scattered round the 
Chhattisgarli Division in the Central Provinces 
to the dlfterent distiicts of which the majority 
of them were fonncily attached 

Bastar — Tlu« State is situated in the south- 
east corner of the Central Provinces In area 
(13,602 square miles) it is the twelfth largest 
State in India and is very scattered and back- 
ward A i)oint of Interest is that Bastar is the 
only State in India of which the Chief is a Hindu 
lady She is the last descendant of an .meient 
family of Lunar Rajputs, wliich ruled over 
Warangal until the Mahoinmedan lonqucst 
of the Deccan in the 14th ccutnry A D when 
the brother of the last Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom there. 
I^om then till the days of the Marathas the 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessibi- 
lity securing it from all but occasional raids of 
Mahommedan freebooters. The Bhonslas of 
Nagpur imposed a small tribute on Bastar in 
the 18th century, and at various times for delay 
in payment deprived it of the Sihawa tract in 
the il^ipur district, and allowed the Raja of 
Jeypore In the adjacent Vizagapatam Agency 
of Abidras to retain possession of the Kotap<id 
tract, originally pledged to Jcypore by a Bastar 
lElaja for assistance during family dissensions 
The dispute between Bastar and Jeypore over 
tills land led to constant border disturbances, 
and was not finally settled till 1863, when the 
Government of India, while rccognisiiig Bastar’s 
Uaim, llnalljr made the tiact over to Jey|>oio 


on the ground of long possession, on condition 
of payment by Jeypore of Rs. 3,000 tribute, 
two-thirds of which was remitted from the 
tribute payable by Bastar. The present tribute 
paid by Bastar is Rs 18,000 a year. 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State. 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate convervatism 
of its aboriginal population, which has from 
time to time lebelled The last rebellion ini 910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under Intioduction After the rebellion the 
Raja had his jicwers reduced and a series of 
Diwans were appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration. The State has since his death 
continued to be under Government management 
owing to the minority of Maharani Prof alia 
Kuman Devi 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered by 
forest of which about 3,000 square miles aic 
reserves Cultivation is therefore sparse Rico 
and mustard are the chief crops There Is a 
large export of gram, timber and minor forest 
prodwe, particularly myraliolams. Most of 
the sal forest is leased for sleeper manufacture 
There are more than 600 miles of giavel motorable 
load in the State The capital, Jagdalpui, 
on the Indrawati ri\eris 184 miles, by motorable 
road, from Raipur in the Central Provinces. 

Surguja — Until 1005 this was included in 
the Chotanagpur States of Bengal The most 
important feature is the Main pat, a magnificent 
table land forming the southern bariicr of the 
State The early history of Surguja is obscure , 
but accoidlng to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present Ruhng family is said to be descended 
fiom an Arksel Raja ot Palamau In 1758 a 
AFaratha army overrun the State and compelled 
its (liief to acknowh'dge himself a tributary of 
the Bhonsla Raja At the end of the eighteenth 
century in cionsequence of the Chief having 
aided a rebelhon in Palamau against the British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though older 
was tempoiarlly restored, disputes again broke 
out between the Ciilef and lii'^ lelntions, necessita- 
ting British interference. Until 181 8 the State 
continued to bo the scene of constant lawlessness ; 
but m that year it was ceded to the British 
Government under the provisional agreement 
concluded with Mudhojl Bhonsla of Nagjiur, 
and order was soon established The 
piincipal crops aie iice and other ccieals 

Aqent to the Governor-General : Lt Col A S 
Meek, c M G 

Secretary^ JlancJa * Mr L G Wallis, ICS*. 

Asitvilant Secretary^ Itanchi. Ral Bahadur 
Rumji Das. 

Secretary, Emfem States Aqency and Political 

Agent, Sambalpur • Mr. J. Bowstead, M C., 

l.c s 

Forest 

Agency Forest Officer Eastern States Agency, 
{Sambalpur) Mr F. A. A. Hart, i r.s 
Educaliun , 

Agency Inspector of Schools, {Raipur): Ral 
Saliib r H Kataria. 

Agency Inspector of Schools, {Sambalpur): 
Ml If Mibfa. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of Importance, 
under the Government of As'^am, is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,020 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1631 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 per cent, 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is shut In on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth cehtury, in 
the reign of Pamheibaor Gharib l^awaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating, Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in Its subsequent 
history was the Intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Euia Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, follou ed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, 
and the oflBcers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H. H. 
Chura Ch.ind Singh. The Raja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

Tlie administration of the State Is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharaia, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris. The 
staple crop of the country Is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Khasi States.—These petty chiefships, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
8,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government, 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem. The Siemship usually 
remains in one family. The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a very demo- 
cratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States* Rampur, Tehri and Benares 
are included under this Government . — 


State. 


Aren Popu- 
Sq. Miles lation. 


Revenue 
m lakhs 
of Rupees 


Rampur 

I 

Tehri (Garhwal) 


892 

4,502 


4,64,919' 

1 

4,70,1091 


(>2 

19 


Benares 


875 


3,91,165 29 


Rampur State — The State of Rampur 
was iounded by Nawab Sayed Ali Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18ih century 
and Ills dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now known as Roiillkhand 
The founder belonged to the tamous Sayeds of 
the Barclia cions m the Muzalfamagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability 
Ho rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand. 

Upon Ids death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 
size during the reign of his son Nawab Sayed 
FalzuUa Khan Balmdur. The Province ofi 


Rohilkhand had now passed into the hands of 
the East India Company. Nawab Sayed 
Falzulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to wliom he 
always looked up tor help during those unsettled 
days and he gave tangible proof of his loyalty 
when during the war against France he offered 
ali his c avalry 2,000 strong to tlie British Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the then Governor-General . — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, he returned bun the warmest thanks for 
tins instance of his faithful attachment to the 
Company and the English Nation ” 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evime his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the ImpiTial Cause on tlie outbreak 
of the Mutiny oi 1857 His Highness Nawab 
Sir Sayed Yusut Ah Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Miisnad of Rampur m those days From tlie 
very start till peace was re-established m the 
country, ho was lavish in his expenditure of meu 
and numey on the side of the British Gov emnient 
lie fought their battles, saved the lives of many 
Europeans whom lie provided with money and 
other moans ot comfort and had so much 
established liis reputation as a good admmistrator 
that he was placed in charge of the Moradabad 
district These signal services wete recognised 
by the Government by the grant of an lUaqa 
besides other marks of distinction. 





Tfuf liiiiaH Stat&s- 


I l!he reign of His Tiato Highness Nawab Sir 
^ Bayed Mohammad Hamid All Khan Bahadur 
8t<md out unique In many ways, Bampur 
made groat strides In trade and commerce and 
In fact in every walk of life. He took keen 
toberest in Education and did not only contribute 
handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various educational institutions He was 
no whit behind his compatriot in his loyaltv 
to the IBritish Government. The Great War 
hi 1914 found him foremost m offering his 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State — men, money and material — to the British 
•Government. The Ist Bampur Infantry wag 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years' service and won the favourable 
remarks of* high British Officers Besides the 
expenditure involved in this His Highness also 
participated in the Scheme of the Hospitalship 
Loyalty " and contributed one lakh of rupees 
towards the cost and upkeep of it. His other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscniied 
Bs. 7,00,000 to the two War Loans. At the time 
of the Afghan War 1919 the I 8 Lancers and 
the Imperial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India 
The present Buler Captain His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Baza Ali Khan l^ahadur succeeded his 
father on 20th June 1930 His Highness was 
bom on 17th Novemiier 1906 and was educated 
at the Bajkumar College, Bajkot. He is au 
enlightened ruler and takes very keen interest 
in the admmistration of the State 
, Since his accession to the masnad , His Highness 

has introduced reforms m Judicial, Police, 
Bevenue and Army Departments and during 
the short period that the reins of the State have 
been in his hands ho has overhauled and reor- 
ganised the whole admmistration His Highness 
is also greatly mterested in education, commerce 
and industry and has taken practical steps to 
improve them. The welfare of his sul)je(ts 
and their advancement in every walk of lile 
Is the cherished desire of His Highness. 

His Highness lias two sons and two daughters 
The eldest son Sahebzada Sayed Murtaza Ali 
Khan Bahadur is the Heir Apparent. 

The permanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over fifty Uklis of rupees 

Tehri State (or Tehrl-Garhwal).— This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
diating from aloftv series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in It. The early history 
to the State is that of Garhwal District, the 
‘ two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
same dynasty since 688 A. D. Pradyumna 
Bhah, the last Raja of the whole territory, was 
kilied In battle fighting against the Gurkhas ; 
but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, j 
his son received from the British the present! 
^ State of Tehri. During the Mutiny the latter 
„ ;Wndered valuable assistance to Government 
, He died in 1859. The present Baja is Major 
H. H. Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K.o s i , 
who is 59th direct malelineal descendant from 
the original founder of the dynasty, Baja Kanak 
Pal. The principal products are flee and 
wheat grown on terraces on the hill sides. The 
,Btate foreets are very valuable aud^ there is 


■^tJnUeA Provinces. ' ' ' / 

i 

considerable export of timber. The Baja has full 
powers within the State. The strength of the 
State forces is 830. Tehri is the capital 
hut His Highness and the Secretarial Office are 
at Narendranagar for the greater parr, of the 
year. The summer capital being Pratapnagar, 
8,000 feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the OovernoT’Oenetdl : The Governor 
of the V. P. of Agra and Oudh, 

Benares — ^The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Eulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture. In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire. In the 
18tb century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Baja Mansa Bam an enterprising zamindar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Baja Balwant Singh in 1788 Baja 
Mansa Bam died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Smgh became the virtual ruler. During the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the Independence 
of the Baja and the Port of Bamnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City. Baja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings. Balwant 
Singh's daughter’s son Mahip Narain Singh was 
placed on the gadt. The latter proved an 
imbecile and tliere wae maladministration 
which led to an agreement in 1794 by which 
the lands, hold by the Baja In his own right 
wliich was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince. The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Baja while the former constituted the 
Domains. Within the Domains the Baja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Colleotot 
In a British district. There was thus constituted 
what for over a century was known as the 
Pamily Domains of the Maharaja of Benares. 
On the Ist of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Ghakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town of Bamnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ceded by the British 
Government to the Maharaja in 1918 and became 
part of the State. The Maharaja's powers are 
those of a Ruling Chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of which the most Important are the 
maintenance of all rights acquired under laws 
in force prior to the transfer, the reservation to 
Government of the control of the postal and 
telegraph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State over servants of the British 
Government and European British subjects, and 
of a right of control In certain matters connected 
with Excise. 

The present ruler is Captain H. H. Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Bahadur, K.o.s i , who 
was bdm in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931 and the heir apparent Maharaj Kumar 
Bibhuti Narain Singh born on Novembers, 1927, 
adopted by His Highness the Maharaja Baliadur^ 
as lU6 son and successor on the 24th June, 1934« 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


Th^rd are 14 States of the' Punjab which since the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
1921, have been In direct political relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hon’ble The following are details : — 


Name. 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns. 

Area 

(Sq. miles ) 

Population 

(1921.) 

Approximate 
revenue 
in lakhs of 
rujiees. 

Patiala . . 

Baliawalpur 

17 

5,942 

1,625,520 

1,45.0 

17 

16,434 

984,612 

45.5 

Khalrpurj: 

15 

6,050 

227,143 

15.0 

Jind 

13 

1,299 

324,676 

24 .0 

Nabha* ... 

13 

947 

287,574 

2,55.6 

Kapurthala 

13 

599 

316,767 

36.0 

Mandi , . 

11 

1,189 

207,465 

1,25 8 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

1,046 

1 148,568 

59.0 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

453 

100,994 

3 0 

Mallerkotla 

11 

166 

83,072 

85.0 

Faridkot* 

n 

638 

164,364 

1,78 2 

Chamba 

11 

3,127 

146,870 

88.7 

Suket . . . . 

11 

392 

' 68,408 

22.6 

Loharu* . . 

9 

226 

1 23,338 

13.7 


* Under administration. t Personal salute raised to 13 guns. 


t Brought under the Pohtical control of the A, G G Punjab States in April 1933. 


Bahawalpur. — ^A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency. Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Bajputana, latitude 
27®4rto30*22' IS^Long 70*47' to 74* 1' 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur; on the East and South by the 
Bajputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmcre ; on 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 15,000 
square mUes. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part 
of the Great Indian Desert, the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab, has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the network of Sutlej 
Valley Canals consiOTcted recently; and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind. The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion. The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a network of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens. It has been estimated that 
the perennial and non-perennial areas to bo 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14*64 and 25*82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively. The ruling family Is descended from 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. 
Banjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
oi the Sutlej. 

The first treaty with Bahawalphr was negotiat- 
ed In 1833, the year after the treaty with Banjit 
i^iugh for regulating traflBc on the Indus. It 
secur'd the independence of the Nawab within 
Ills own terrltoxlea and opened up the trafi&o 
on the Indus and Sutlej. During the first 
Ai ghan Ww the Kawab rendered assistance tothe 


Bntish and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension. On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities. 
The present ruler is Bukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Hafiz-ul-MuUch, His 
Highness Major Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V, G O.i B , k o.v.o , k 0 i.b., who 
was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Begency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924, when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power His Highness is now 
assisted in the administration of Ids State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, Bai 
Bais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr, Nabi 
Buksh Mahomed Husain, M A , LL B , c I K , 
KOAO, BO os, a Public Works and Beveniie 
Minister, Mr C. A. H. Townsend, c i E., a Minis- 
ter foi Law and Justice, Bafl-us-Shan, Iftlkhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt-Col. Maqbool Hasan Kureishy, 
M A , LI B., c A 0 , 0 H 0 , a Home Minister, 
Amin-ul-Mulk, Umdat-ul-Umra, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, C H 0., an Army Minister, 
Major General Sahlbzacla Hajl Mohammad 
Dilawar Khan Abbasi, oho, cao., and a 
Minister for Commerce, Dewan Sukha Nand, 
M.AO 

The chief crops are wheat, nee and millet. The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Bailway passes throusdi the State. The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry. In addition to other troops. The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718. 

Income from all sources over 70 lakhs. Lan- 
giiages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agent to the Gommor-Qenerat^ Punjab States:-- 
The Hon. Lt.-Col.H. WUbeforce, Bell, c, I E , 
KO.I.K., OB.K., I.C.0. 

CIlAWba* — ^Tblft State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir^ on the east and 
south by the Brltiih dUitriots of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and It is shut In on almost every 
side by lofty hill ranges. The whole country 
is mountainous and Is a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
oi copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansi Kajput, who built Brahma- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Cliamba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (680) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920. The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence m 1846. 
The part, west of the Bavi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stand, and it was declared independent of 
Kashmir. The present chief is H. H. Baja 
Ram Singh, who was bom in 1890, and 
succeeded in 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets. There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term ot 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar. The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked. The principal road to CJliamba 
town Is from Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Wratem Railway. Cbambatown, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot- — The ruling family of this 
sandy level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan of the Jats, and is descended from 
the same stock as the Phulkian houses. Their 
occupation of Faridkot and Kot Kapura dates 
from the time of Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony. 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishan Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Hmd Brar Bans Raja 
Ear Indar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
succeeded his father in 1919. Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
of Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b k , 
and three members The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 164,3(54 
souls and has an annual income of 18 lakhs 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 
and a visit and return visit from the Viceroy. 
The State Forces consist of State Sappers 
and Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind.— 'Jind is one of the three Phulkian 
States (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
Its area is 1,268 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 324,676 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jind as a separate State dates 
from 1763, when Raja Gal pat Singh, the maternal 
grandfather of Maharaja Itanjit Singh, and great 
grandson of the famous Phul. established his 


principality. He was succeeded 1^ Raja ifihag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord lAke in 1806. 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1867 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
was rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory. He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Ragbbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878). The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born m 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and Invested with full powers 
in 1899. The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Groat European War. It sup- 

? lied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
rapenal Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of its Imperial Service Infantry. The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connected by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler . — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dilband llasikh-ul-Itikad, Daulat-i-Inglishia 
Jiaja-i-Rajgan Malmraja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Rajondra Bahadur, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., etc. 

Kapurthala. — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of territory in the great plain 
of the Jullundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one time held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutlej and also in the 
Ban Doab. In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahlnwalia. When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he had previously 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs. 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity in (1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
ot the State. The Ban Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghm in perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities. For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfather was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which yield a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State. The present Ruhr’s titles arc Col 'H 
H. Farzaml-I-Dilband Rasikhul-Itikad Daulat- 
T-Inglishia Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagiitjit 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapurthala, G.c.S l. 
(1911), G C.I.E. (1918), G BE (1927) who.w.ns 
born on 24th November 1872 and succeeded his 
father His Highness the late Raja-l-Rajgau 
Kharak Singh of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted the title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raist d 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs. The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d*Honneur from the French Government in 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of tko 
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Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Abyssinia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chill, Grand Cross of the Ord er of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Olrder of Cuba ; repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the League 
of Nations in li>26, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander- 
in-Chief in India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and Lady Hailey, Their Highnesses 
the Maharajas oi Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bharatpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loharii and the Raja of Kalsia were present, 
besides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala arc Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmer. Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomedans. The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane. The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
Tirmted cloths Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its grain markets and factories for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic iitenHik of household use. The situation 
of this town on the mam railway line and the 
( onsCMiucnt Iciciht ies of export and import make 
It's importtunc still greater and this is the chief 
(<»iiimercja.l town in the State, The main liije 
ot the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it. A branch railway from 
Jullundur Cit\ to Eerozepur passes through 
the capital. The Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
arc now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
uhich was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
m East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. TTie State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly whieli was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Silver 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and witii various build- 
ings of public utility. The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc 

^ Political Officer : The Hon’blo Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
’evel sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
liounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
md by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
>rabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
tNawabs) of Malerkotla are of “Kurd”, 


descent who came originally from the Province of 
“ Sherwan ” and settled in the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at M alert the old capital of the 
State in 1442, Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink Into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were in constant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States. After the victory 
of Ldswari, gained by the British over Sindhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
I'he State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809. The present 
Ruler is Lt-Col. His Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad All Khan, Bahadur, K o s i., K o l.B., 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded in 1908. He 
was created Hony. Major in the Indian Army 
in June 191 6 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col. in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla. The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State is about 16 lakhs. 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it lies between 
310-23' North Lat ; and 76®--22' East Ix}ng.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu ; on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
Its entering into a treaty with the Biltiah in 
1846. 

The present Ruler, Capt. His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, K c s i , assum^ 
full powers in Fcl)ruarv 1925 His Highness 
inained the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maliaraja of Kapuitiiala. 

The Mandi Hvdro-Eh'ctric Scheme was 
formally opened by His Excellency the Viceroy 
in March, 1932. 1’he principal crops are nee, 
maize, wheat and millet About three-filths 
of the State are occupied by forests and 
grazing lands It Is rich in minerals The 
capital IS Mandi, founded in 1527, which 
contains several temples and places of interest 
and is one of the chief marts for commerce 
with Ladhakh and Yarkand. 

Nabha. — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Phulklan States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jind — and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch. It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Districts, forms 
tile City of Nabha and the ^tsamats of Phiil 
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tmd Amloh; the gocond portion forms the j 
Nizamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east ! 
of the Punjab on the border of Bajputana; 
^6 Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the BritiA 
’government for the loyalty of the Rulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
vlion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consisting of 482. For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consisting of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 8 
branch lines of the N. W. Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I. crosses the Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal. The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, sugarcane, cotton, wheat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture of silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota, etc. There arc some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha Durbars 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri* 
Gated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar, As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, who was born in 
1883 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
Into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accordingly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
ho was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining t/O the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, was recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead. 

Patiala. — This is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab. 
Its territory Is scattered and interspersed with 
small States and even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur and Alwai 
States Area of 5,932 square miles. Population 
16,25,520. Gross income Rs. one crore and 
forty lakhs, its liistory as separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Hif^oess Farzand-i-Khas Paulati- 
Inglishia Mansur-u!-Zaman Amir-ul-Umra Malia- 
n^a Dhiraj Raj Eajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sir Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Baliadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Rul Bhushan, G.C.s.i., 
G.o T E., G.0.V 0 , G B E., I.D.O., Lb.u , was bom in 
1891, succeeded In 1900, and assumed the reins of 
^vemment in 1909 on attaining majority. Bis 
Highness the Maliaraja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personal salute of 19 guns and he and his 
successors ha\o been exempted from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity# The principal crops are grain, 
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barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco* A great part of the State is irrigat- 
ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The Stete is rich In antiquities, especially at 
Pinjanr, Bunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaul. 
etc One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections— from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — have been constructed by 
the State at Its own cost. The North-Western 
Railway, the E. I. Railway, the B B. C. I. 
Railway and the J. B. Railway traverse the 
State. His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of Cavalry and four battalions of 
Infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects. 
Primary education Is also free throughout the 
State. The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education m 19^8. 

Since the State entered Into alliance with the 
British Government ini 804 and 1809 A.D. ithas 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurklia War 
of 1814-15, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N, W. F. campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Highness placed the entire resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Malestv the King- 
Emperor and offered his personal services. The 
entile Imperial Service Contingent was on active 
service throughout the period of the War and 
served on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinctions. Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
Briti«ih Government for the period of the War, 
and in addition to furnislung nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material. Again in 1919 on the * 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan HIf 
H ighness served personally on the Frontlei j 
on the Staff of the Geneial Officer Commanding \ 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active ? 
seivice towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For| 
his services on the N, W. I’rontier His Highnesi » 
was mentioned in despatches. j 

His Highness was selected by His Excellencj | 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes ofr 
India at the Imperial War Conference andi 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and durinej 
hiB stay in Europe His Highness paid: visits to all^ 
the different and principal fronts in Belgium,,^ 
Franco, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and recelA*i 
ed the following decorations from the allied' 
Sovereigns and Governments: — (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (b) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, (d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (c) Grand CroW 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumanta and 
( f ) Grand Cross of the Order of St. Savldpr of 
! Greece (1926). ^ 

I His Highness represented the Indian Prinros 
at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1026, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamjier of 
Princes (Narendra Mftndal) He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1027-28-29-80. 
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In 1930, His Highness led the Princes’ delegation 
to the Hound Table Conference. He was again 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 
1933. 

Sirmur (ITahao).— This is a hilly State 
In the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Ptinjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the llth century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
repulse the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the British. In 1857 the 
Baja rendered valuable servioes to the British, 
and during the second Afrfian War he sent 
a contingent to the North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Bajendra Pra- 
kash who was bom in 101 3 and succeeded In 1933 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the recent development of the Kiarda Bun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, malae and other crops. The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crashing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 

Khaim ur.*^The state of Kliaiipur lies in 
Upper Sind between 20^10" and ‘i?® W Noith 
J.atltudc and ()8*-2(r and 70*-l4'' East Lon- 
gitude It is bounded on the East bv Jodhpm 
and Jessalmere terntorics and on tiie North, 
West and South by British Districts of Hind 
The climate is similar to the rest of Hind The 
niaxinmni teinperaliiie in summer is 117* in 
tlie sliade and the minimum in wliitei 35“ 
The nearest lull station is Quetta, 5, 500 feet above 


sea level Bainfall is scarce, the last 13 years* 
average being The area of the State is 

aboht 6,050 square miles. The population of tlie 
State according to the census of 1931 is 2,27,183 
souls. The majority of them are cultivators. 
Others are engaged in trade. State services 
and labour. By religion they are mainly Sunl 
Muslims, but the Biiler and his family and some 
others are Sliias Hindus form the minority 
commimity The State’s levenue from all 
sources calculated on the average of the iiast 
five years amounts to Bs 19,81,967 The 
relations of the State With the British Govern- 
ment are tliose of subordinate alliance. The 
State pays no tiibute eitlier to the British 
Government or to any other State The 
language of the State is Sludhi Urdu and 
English aic also spcjken The chief product of 
the State is grain, which is cultivated on irriga- 
tion canals taking ott from the Indus river at 
the Lloyd Bairage and to a small extent on 
wells Oil-seeds, ghee, hides, tobacco, Fuller’s 
earth (“ met ”), carbonate of Soda (“ Kharo 
chaniho”), cotton and wool are also produeed. 
The manufactures (om prise cotton, silken and 
woollen fabrics, lacipiei woik, caii>cts and 
i>otteiy. 

The Bulei’s full mime is His Highness Mir 
All Nawaz Khan He is a Muslim Talpiir 
Baloch and belongs to the Shla scot Ho 
ascended the gadi on the 26th June 1921. 
Previous to the accession of this family on the 
fall of the Kalhora dynasty ot Sind in 1783, the 
history of the State belongs to the general 
history ot Siud In that >oar Mir Fatehali 
Khan Talpiir established himself as llnlcr of 
Smd and subseqiumtly his nephew, Mir Soihab 
Klian Talpur, fonndeii the Khairpur branch of 
the Talpni family In 1882 the individuality 
of the Ivhairpur State was recognized by the 
Biit'sh Government The Biller is a first class 
pi hue and is entitlcHl to a iieimaneiit salute of 
15 guns outside and 17 guns inside the State 
limits. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise 
the Shan States which are included in British 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma* 

The Shan States comprise the two Isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Slngaling Hkamti in 
the Upper Chindwin District under the super- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
l^ng in the MyitKylna District and the two 
main divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which are 
under the Commissioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 629 square 
milM and a population of 7,239 lies between the 
24th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
06th parallel of longitude between the Chindwin 
river and the State of MhuMpur. ^ 


Slngaling Hkamti has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
96th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamti Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

' The Northern Shan States (area 20,166 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the imadminH^ 
stored Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle ‘ 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th v*? 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd \ 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
of Burma and Its apex on the Mehkong river. 

The population consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan group of the Tai Chinese 
family; the remainder belong chiefly to tb# 
Wa-ralaung and Mon Khmer groups of race# , 
of the Austro- Asiatic brand of the Austrio . 
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lamily, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tai Ohlnese family. There are also a number 
ol Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family. The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
oeptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontier. Buddhism and Amnodsm are the 
principal religions. 

The climate over so large an area varies 

g reatly. In the narrow lowljing valleys the 
cat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
96“ Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture on the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 60 to 100 inches in different 
localities 

The agricultural products of the States arc 
rice, pulses, ipaize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum, groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs In accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern States 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Corporation have a 
concession for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noi-thern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world. TheMawaon area in the 
Southern States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and Iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

Ijashio, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Railways (178 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a cart road 
The Burma Corporation’s narrow-gauge 
private railway track 44 49 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine with the Burma Railways 
system at Namyao. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Bailwaj^ branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has been extended to 
Shwenydung, 98 miles from Thazi 
Taunggyi, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung witli an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hsipaw, 
Yawngbwe and Mongnai have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Hit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions specifled in 
the sanad of oppointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered I 


in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in aooordaneo with justice, equity 
and good conscience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part In the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
certain modifications which have been made in 
the oustomary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semidndependent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
00 interference is contemplated In the internal 
management of the States and the Chiefs 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
disposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin- 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
for the centralised Departments of Public 
Works, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid bv them the 
Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propoi- 
tion of their revenue which amounts roughly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred bv them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States to enablellt to maintain 
ito bervices at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the other 
hand makes a payment of fixed proportion 
of its levenue to the Provincial Treasury 
in place ol the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
sub-entity of the Burma Government, is self- 
contained and responsible for its own progress. 
The Cfaiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Chiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the lesser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northed Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-oMcu 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs wag formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, a.0.i.B.,K.0.s,i.,i.0.S., In March 1923, 

Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of fl^ e 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 68,761. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district uf 
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Toungoo. The largest State ib Kantarawadi 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
U lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Bed Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Loikaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more Independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
In Karennl belong to the Chiefs and not to the 
Government, In the past substantial contribu- 


tions from Provincial revenues have been made " 
to the Karenni Chiefs for education and medical 
service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula* 
tlon was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE, 


The territory known generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32® and 37® 
N. and 73® and 80® K. It is an almost entirely 
mountainous region wnth a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may bo divided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com- 
prising the area drained liy the River Indus and 
Ite tributaries; the middle, drained by the 
Thelum and Kishenganga Rivers , and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adj'acent ranges of hills 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Panchal. 
The area of i.he State Is 84,258 square miles 
1 leginning m the south where tiie gieat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains ** Where three 
Empires Meet/' 

Bricily described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, mz., the upper 1 caches of the Ohenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle roaches of the Indus 
The total population is 3,220,518 souls. 

History — Various historians and poets have 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1586 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
onginally known ns Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the line 
buildings said to ha\e been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first iiorietrated into the Valley 
in the fourteenth n'litury. In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer- 
lane, a large number of Hindus w.is converted 
to Islam, Jehangii did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Am.Jiig/eb there was a period 
oi disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century tiie Huba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afglian rule until it was res- 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted js that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Ruling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Ranjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of ids distinguished 
services, made Raja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 


Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmir and certain other 
areas in return for his services in re-establishing 
peace His son. His Highness Maharaja Ranbir 
Singhji, O08i,OGiE,a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1886. Ho did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
In the frontier districts. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Pratap Singhji, G 0 s.l., o.o.i b., q b.e., who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 
by His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Hariainghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected in the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Revenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration. — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted bv 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abolished and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
earned on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
Tins system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution os a result 
of winch thd contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate. 

The British Resident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poli- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Loh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian 'IVado with India which passes 
tlirough Kashmir 

In the Dogras tlie State has splendid material 
for the Army which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army 

Finance — The financial position of the State 
is strong Tiie total revenue including jagirs, is 
about Rs 2,70,00,000 , the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral^ 
; The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an Important crop. Bat*- 
I ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts 
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^ alxaoDds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
^ exported in large quantities. Tlie State forests 
luth extensive and valuable The prindpal 

r es of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
The most valuable forests occur in Kisht* 
war, Kamah and Kamraj Ilaqas. A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
Icsolino, slate, zinc, copper and talc. Gold is 
. fopnd in Baltlstan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar. aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
, XTrl, The silk filature in Srinagar Is the largest 
of its kmd in the world. Manufacture of silk 
, is a very ancient industry In Kashmir. Zain-ul* 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
' have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
“ papier-mftch6 and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous. The State partidpatea in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ** The Gem of The 
Smaller Courts’* and attracted many visitors. 

Commimicatioiis. — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State. 
The Jhelum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
Korth-Western Frontier Province is considered 
' to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
In the world. 

The Banihal Cart Boad, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the Korth Western Bailway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Boads for pack animcals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal village 
‘ communications have also been much Improved. 

The Jammu-Suchetgarh Ballway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the Korth 
Western Bailway system, is the only Bailway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
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country has made the extension of the line into 
the heart of the State so far Impracticable. 

Public Worics.— In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to mihlmise 
the constant danger of floods in the Bivei 
Jlielum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
Blver Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
reign of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-883) by his 
en^neer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most important scheme of 
recent years has been the instaUation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum Blver at 
Mahora which was completed In 1907. 

Edncfttion — Of the total populailon of 
3,259,527 excluding the frontier Ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write. Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
hteratc. The number of educational institu- 
tions Including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
Increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1929. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls* schools have been 
established during the year. 

Reforms. — The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja's reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular Institutions in the State. Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness* 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 18 for 
boys and the Agriculturists’ Belief Begulatiou 
meant to cope with the problem ol rural 
indebtedness. 


THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES. 


The Karendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
' eame into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tlon of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Beport on Indian 
oohstitutional reform presented to Parliament 
V by Itfr. Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919. The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
'f'm permanent consultative body, with the Vlce- 
.jroy as President and the members composing 
.^he Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
sidp might otherwise be considered desirable 
^l)y the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs were 
^uped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
’wr y^. The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
loonstltution approved by the Secretary ol State 
jmd It deals with questions submit^d to it 
bpaceming the Princes and their rights and 


The Chamber was formally Inaugurated by 
H.B H the Buko of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921. It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor ol the Chamber 
who at present Is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala. The Chamber selects by vote its 
own ofilcers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him In his absence out ol 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Ciommittee considers before the annua! 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as oonfidennal and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings. At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
ail meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public. The Chamber contains very restricted 
acoommodatlon and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 



Indian States’ Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumstances of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently duo to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but Is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup* 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
another in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathia< 
war and Gujarat pav tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

„ „ Eotah 

„ „ Udaipur 

„ „ Jodhpur 

„ „ Bundi 

„ „ Other States . . 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Ermpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Dcohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy . . 

„ of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards coat of Malwa Bhil Corps . • . . 

Central Provinces and Berar, 

Tribute from various States .. .. 

Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ „ other States 


Tribute from Manipur 
„ „ Bambrai 

Tribute from Coooh Behar 

Tribute from Benares 


Assam. 


Bengal, 

United Provinces. 
Punjab, 


Tribute from Mandl . . 

„ „ other States 

Madras. 

Tribute from Travancore 
Peshkadi and subsidy from Mysore 

»i f> f» Cochin . . 
„ „ „ „ Travancore . . 

Bombay. 


Tribute from Kathiawar 

» „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States . . . . . 

„ „ Jaglrdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Catch .. .• •• .. 


& 

26,667 - 
16,648 
13,33$ 
6,583 
8,000 
15,170 

7.667 
13,388 
10,758 

0,142 

2,280 

15,690 

28,524 

1,367 

333 

7 

4,514 

14,600 

6.667 
8,086 

53,838 

233,338 

13,333 


31,129 

2,826 

26,000 

6,765 

5,484 


It was annofonoed at the Coronation Durbar of 1011 that there would in ftttuse be no ; 
Basarana payments on snooessions* f, ^ 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions m the Indian Peninsula. 

The PortuguoFc possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast ; the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-I^agar- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Simbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawai 
Peninsula. Allthese three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts Savant wadi State 
lies to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the Britisli dis- 
tricts of Belgaum and North Kanara. The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the gicatcst bre.idtli from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the Velhas Conquxs- 
taSf or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsctte, Bardez, 
and Mormugao acquired in 1543, and of the 
Novas Conqumtas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Perncm, Sanqiieliin, Ponda, 
Quopem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired In 1605. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominatmg 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding ttie country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges. There are several conspicuous isolab'd 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country Is Intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are in size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette. Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
which opens into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and is therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
Briti^ system of lines. A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade Is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. * 

The People. 

The total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popnla- 


•tion showed an increase of 9 per cent since the 
census ten years previously. In the Velhas 
Conqmstas the majority of the population is 
Christian. In the Novas Conqmstas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
lems in the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands. The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Chaidos and low castes, which 
do not intermaiTy The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population arc largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
tho adjacent Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes ot tho people, with the exception of 
Eurojicans, use the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words. The 
official language 18 Portuguese, winch is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people Nearly all the 
Cliristians profess the Homan Catholic religion 
and arc spiiitually suiiject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christiana of Daman 
and Diu arc subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 lietweiui Portugal and the Holy Sec to 
tho Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory. The 
I churches are in charge of secular priests. Hindus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

The Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation. The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply. The ■ 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
intensively cultivated than tlie Novas Conquis- 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holdings are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to live or six acres The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of tho year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most Important, 
from the variety of uses to which the produots 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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soih are set apart for the cultivation of cereals j 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables are 
cultivated to an important extent. The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
Qulstas has improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise In the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquistas In the summer months 
bands of artisans and held labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conquistas They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration. Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf. It lost its commercial 
Importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant. 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Bs. 40 lakhs The dis- 
crepancy Is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to bo found 
all over the world. Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and most manufac- 
tured articles m use arc imported Exports 
ciiiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Mormugao with 
tlie Madras and Southern Mahratta Bailway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Bock above 
tlie Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
51 miles, of which 49 are m Portuguese territory. 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta li^ulway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
office has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs. 

The country was in a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and txiese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the ‘ Governor of Taxes ” 
Only in 1927 the country experienced the Joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always romamed in arream 
are now being paid regularly. There la an esti- 
mated surplus of about a lakh and a half which 
lias for p^omptiing the |ndqs- 


trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Bs. 8-8 per capita. 
There is no income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of Interest 
on loans. This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the fiight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs. There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Bs. 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its ' 
annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential. 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, iiut the duties in 
several cases are specific, not ad vnlorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers. 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjim and Bibandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjira occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from that of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Agnada. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1848 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, witli its row of public buildings and elo- 
gasnt private residences, as seen from the water 
is very picturesque and this Impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing publio structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Publio Library and the Go- 
vernment Press. Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace and the High Court. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque in 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was ooustant fighting with 
the armies of the Bljapur kingdom, but the 
1 Portuguese held their own and gained tlie sur* 
roundmg territory now known ap the Velhas 

I CoacjiUstas, 
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the sabeet^uent histoty of the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit of prosperity at the end of the six- 
tochth century. The accounts of travellers 
anpw that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commcr* 
dal ma^ificencc which has had no parallel 
In the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
Was too small to defend itself against Spain 
nnd maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire In the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them dvil and religious liberties. His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efiforts of every other European power m 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
churches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land The sixty years' subjection to Spain 
In the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the Bast and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, his subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline. It 
was In the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament in 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
In 1741 the Marathas mvaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself. An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cii- 
tical moment. The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Hovas Conquisias were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
In British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Banes of Safari, in the Ko- 
vas Conquistas, revolted. In 1871 the native 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brotner came from Lisbon to deal with the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted. But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1805 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
until the arrival of another special expedition 
from Lisbon. The Banes again broke out m 
lOOl and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
was onlv reported concluded in the summer of 
1918. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

The people on the whole appear to be quite 
sathdled with the Portuguese connection. There 
is no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
tugnese rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
that under the present regime the natives of Goa 
epjoy complete equality with the natives of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa ooeupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Il^us 
Elvino de Britto who was Mlifister of Publio 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrlgues, Minister for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr. Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No, 8266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
of the colony, was modified by rules Nos. 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos. 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October. A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earlier one was 
granted by Decree No. 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Qoa, 
and is divided into three districts : Goa, Daman 
and Dill, 'jniie last two are each under a Lieute- 
nant-Governor. The district of Goa is under the 
direct sujperintendency of the Governor-General. 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working : Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Ihiblic 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Fiscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of administration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council (Consdho 
do Oovemo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers. The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex- officio President, of 
four oflScials (Attorney- General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Administration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas, 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other ’< 
interests and the press. 

In each province of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there Is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipalities and other local institutions. The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Dlrec- 
' tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- ' 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court , the Deputy Chief Health Ofllcer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
'the Deputy Director of Finances ; the Chairman 
of the Municipal Ck}rporatix)n of we Islands ; one 
member elected by the Oommerdal and Indus- 
i^rial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; ons 
member elected by the Assodii^ous of Xiandi 
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owners and Farmers of the District ; and one 
member advocates elected by the Legtslative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Diu the corresponding body 
Is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, th6 Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two moml)cr8 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious admlnislrative matters, fiscal questions 
and accounts. It is named Tribunal Adminig- 
rativo Fiscal e de Cantos and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
Judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Governor-General’s Council. 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 

PORT OF 

Mormugt'io is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the loft bank 
of Zuary River in Lat. 15“ 26’N. and Long. 
73® 47' B., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormug^o is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. & 8. M. Ry. (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods traffic. The distance from Aden 
to Monnugi'io Is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year round and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag is hoisted, a 
qualified officer Will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormug;io Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
19 controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Coinpny, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are shipped direct from Mor- 
niugao to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wagons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus redudng handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 6,000 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 660 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Ports touching Lisbon. Fre^ water can be 
at a ipv qoit. 


come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the lollowing bodies are also working: — 

Technical Council of Publie Works . — Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works 

Council of Public Instruction — This Council 
presided over by the Governor-General is com- 
posed of five officials' the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

There is one High Court in the State of India 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General; and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapuyn, 
Bicholim, Quepi in e Damao ; and Munici^l 
Courts of Justice at Mormiigao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveh. 

MORMUGAO. 

The Bombay Steam Navigation Company’s 
(Shepherd) steamers between iJombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormugao twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Bllerman Strick line 
maintains a regular service from Liverpool 
to Mormugao calling occasionaUy at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M. & 8. M. Railway under the "Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading." There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading coal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods lor British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. Britldi 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the R^way Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & S. M. Ry. System to Mormugao or 
vicMsrsa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barzes, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Moimug.io, a special Department under the 
designation of the "Mormugao Improvement 
Tr^st " with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 

2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
crated and the Local Govwnment have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those intending to raise buildings 
fclr residential and industrial purx>oses in the 
■vffiole area, comprising about 300 acres, near 
tjie Harbour. There are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard— O'SSei square metre), 
svailable for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each payment of 2 annas 
to Bs. 1-8 per sq^uare metre, according to their 
dtuation, in addition to an annual payment 
If 4 pies per square iqetre qs lease-hold rept, . 
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Within abpnt 60 days from the date of applica- 
tion for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is In all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to he submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the lessee, and the 

riod within which building is to be completed 

2 years. Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “Free Zone**. Within this “Free 
Zone,’’ in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, iq 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as : 

(I) For BstaUiahment of Factories or Indus- 
trial CoficmM.—All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 

DAMAN 

The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar Avch, 
separated from it by a narrow htrip of British 
temtory and bisected by the B. B. & C. I. Rjiil- 
way. Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 26 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095. Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians. 

The number of houses is 6,069. The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent estabhshments in India They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship. The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and Owhers 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 

The soil of the settlement Is moist and fer- 
tile, especially in Nagar Aveli, but despite the 

OIU 

Diu Is an Island lying off the southern ex- 
tremity of the Kathiawar Peninsula, from 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 
through a considerable swamp. It is compostd 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (islanq), 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separate 
by the channel, and the fortress of Siroboi, 
about 6 miles west of the island. It has a 8m4l 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safew 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of water an| 
owing to the great advantages which its post 
tlon offers for trade with Arabia and the Feii> 

Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were ffred at at 
party period with a desire to obtain posaessio* 


of the Factories are permitted free of import 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the “Free Zone” 

(IJ) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods, Bonded 
Warehouses, etc., etc — All goods imported by 
the Conce^onaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being improved and repack^, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

{Ill) Exemption of Government Taxes , — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc , within the “ Free Zone ** are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above conwjsslons have to bo addressed to H.Fi. 
the Governor- General of Portuguese India and 

? resented at the office of the Mormugao 
mprovement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc , required. Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


ease of cultivation only one-twcntieth part of the 
territory is under tillage. The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals. There are stately forests in Nagar 
Avch, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extensive commerce especial! v 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
poses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation. It is ruled by a 
Governor Invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor-General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the attorney- General 
and two clerks. In Nagar Aveli the greater 
I part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct. A taxis levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
arms. Diu became opulent and famous for 
its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
is about seven miles and its breadth from 
north to south, two miles. The area is 20 
square miles. The population of the town of 
Diu, from which the island tidces its name, 
is said to have been 60,000 in the days of its 
commercial prosperity. The total population 
of the island, according to the census 
of 1921, is, 13,844, of W) 10 TO 228 were 
Chrtsti^s* I 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French posseBsions in India comprise five 
Hettlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
liad a total population on the 26th Feb. 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian WatiTs, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at JRouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
found ^d the first Campagnio d’Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success. Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat. But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalec in Ceylon 
Irom the Butch. The Butch, howe\cr, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalec; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast, in 1672, seized 
Ht Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
w‘ssion of Holland. Ho was, however, com- 
jiclled to restore it to the Butch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
wh'‘D one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly lestorcd it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Tnncomalee and St. Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village, 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Cingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to bpving up; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Butch, who wrested it 
from him in 1603, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became in this year 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant ol the French Settlements in India. Its 
foundation was contemporaneous witli that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Charnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade. 

Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Belhi Emperor; Mahd, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M. Lenoir ; Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Bumas, 
in 1739. Yanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
urcars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to the French two years later. 

Administration. ^ 

Tile military command and administration-ln- 
chief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondl- 
^erry . The office is at present held by Monsieur 
George Bourret (Franools-Adrien), He is assisted 


by a Chief Justice and by several “ Giefa de 
Service ** in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage within the 
krench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected m 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupam, Modeliarpeth, 
Oulgarct, Villenour, Tlroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacam, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry ; Karikal, Neravy, Ncdouncadou, Tini- 
nalar, Grande Aldde, Cotcherv, for the e'^tablish- 
ment of Karikal, and also Chandernagore, Mahd 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the seats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to be maintained. This 
is effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained in the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, with a body of priests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeros, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776. But the chief field of 
tins mission lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory. The British rupee is the ordinary 
tender within French territories. A line of rail- 
way running via Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
Villupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam. A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of European descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914. The capital. Pondicherry, 
13 a^ ery handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea a striking appearance ol French 
civilisation. 


People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator Is Mons. Lemoignlc. The 
Beputy Is Mons. Pierre Bupuy. There were in 
1^32 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 
all maintained by the Government, with 308 
tiaohers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
dKpenditure (Budget of 1932) Rs. 2,694,019. 
^i'he principal crops are paddy, groundnut, aud 
lagi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
snd at Chandernagore 1 jute mill. The 
uotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
&nd 71,744 spindles, employing 7,460 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
ell presses for groundnuts, and one loe factory. 
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Xbfi chief exx>ort8 from Pondicherry are oilseeds. 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Kc^kal, and Mah^. 
In 1931 the imports amonnW tofrs. 96,216,000 
and the exports to frs. 173,605,000. At these 
three ports in 1031, 271 vessels entered and 
cleared ; tonnage S4,38S T. Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing mon^ly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Messagcrios Maritimes. The figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avai^ 
able and are corrected up to l^oember 
1981. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor. It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Vlllupuram-Pondl- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement la 115 square miles 
and its population in the 26th Feb. 1931 was 
183,565. It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1698, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699. It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful. The second, under Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again b^icgcd and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demoiished in 1779. The 

? lace was again restored in 1786 under the 
reaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Bralthwaite in 17,93, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
from the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the sea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredit^ to the French Government, 
who is usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is compact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanciie and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
whefi ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
is no real harbour at l^ondichcrry ; ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual moBtUa boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Ghandemagore is situated on the bank of the 
Hoogbly, a short distance below Ohinsura. 
Population (in the 26th Feb. 1931) 27,262. 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previousiy it had been 
temporarily occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676. It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix. It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times daring the Kapoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816. 

The former grandeur of ChandemagOTe has 


disappeared, and at present it Is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade. The railway station on the East Indian 
liailway is just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah). The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions. The chief public Insti- 
tution is the Oolleim Dupleix, formerly called 
St. Mary's institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government. 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the 
of Bengal. The settlement is divided \nto 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles. 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry. The popu- 
lation has In recent years rapidly decreased In 
1883 it was 93,056, In 1891, 76,526 ; in lOffi, 
64,603 ; in 1923, 57,028 ; in 1024, 66.92); 
and in 1031, 67,914; but the densl# 

to still very high, being 1,063 persons 
per square Vmlle. Eumbakonain is the onikr 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
density. Each of the six communes— nameliv 
Karikal, La Grande AJdee, Kedungadu* Ootr 
oh6ry,KdtaVF and Timoular—posieaees a mayot 
and eoandl. The members are all elected bj 


univeAal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants. Theopuntry is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches ol 
the Cauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement is situated on 
the north bank of tbe river Arasalar, about 
1^ miles from its mouth. It has a brl^ trade 
in rice with Oevlon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements. It has no commerce 
with Itance, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an open road- 
stead, provided with a llght-honse 142 feet 
high, the light In which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjoie Dtotiiet Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came Intc Breiieh 
posaeasion on the settlement after 1816. 


The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the term, it will be seen that 
the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
so large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold oharacteiv-^he local 
issue and the international Issue. For almost 
a century the International h«ue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian (Government, both directly and as the 
executors of British Imperial policy, had to face. 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the international aspect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
It wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generrilsatlons, that the local issue 
dominated, if It did not absorb the situation. 

The local Problem.-~The local problem, 
in its broadest outlines, may be briefly Indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail. From 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the world The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism. But sparse as the 
population is, it is in excess of the supporting 
power of the country. Like mountaineers in au 
parts of the world, these brave and fearless men 
have Bought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan. We may 
find a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position of the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion of 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a TOrmanent remedy 
by opening for the warlike Hi^anders a military 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier b^ the 
construction of Wade’s road. The High- 
land problem has disappeared so long from | 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious student will 
read again that brilliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Boad,” he will appreciate what Wade's 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
i^hat lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem. So far as the area with which 
ive are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluchistan, the genius of Sir 
Bobert Sandeman devised the method of enter- 
ing Into military occupation of the principal 
^ints, and thence controlling the country. 
At the same time close engagements were entered 
[^<^o,with the principal chiefs, through whom 
the tribesmen were kept In order. That policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
WM expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful. Occasional tribal raids or rl^gs 
newssitated occasional military operations, 
and the Gomai Bass was Involved in the 
general tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


In 1910. Bat speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to J^uohistan, and to the larg e 
frontier area which is embraced In that genenc 
term. So far as this section of the frontier ts 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive policy. 


Towards Afghanlstaii.--Far otherwise has 
It until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier which stretches from Baluchistan to the con- 
fines of Kashmir. That has, for three quarters 
of a century, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India. One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existence of two schools of thought. Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for the armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghanistan, or at any rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, whloo 
would dominate the country. But those who 
looked at policy not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations. 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North. Instead of the differing tribes, we 
diould, they argued, have to meet me Afghan on 
our border line. If Afghanistan were a strong , 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter of 
little account. But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrabaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly in the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Hahibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firmly. The Amir was unable t o control 
the organisation of the tribal gathering which 
involved us in the Zakka Ehel and Mohmand 
expeditions daring the Indian secretanrship 
of that arch pacifist. Lord Morley. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor In Kliost. The 
Afghan forces molted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals. There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what is 
called the Durand Line because It Is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission In 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble we should have to deal with 
Afghanistan Instead of a tribe or two, and 
with the irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications. There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward P(^cy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear. Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Bussla in Central Asia. The easiest 
passes, and the passes down whioh for oentnries 
»om the time of Alexander^ Great invaden 
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have Bwopt from Persia and Central Asia to constituted into a separate administrative 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this zone under the direct authority of the Govern* 
togion. Therefore it was deemed essential to ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
control, if not to occupy them, In the interests sioner. Then Lord Curzon withdrew the ad van- 
of the Imperial situation. In this zone therefore ced military posts and concentrated the Eegular 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward troops in bases better linked with the main 
School, which would have occupied, or domlnat- military centres of India by roads and rallwaj s. 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, The advanced posts, and especially important 
that is t.n say up to the Afghan frontier and the Passes like the Tochi, the Eurram and the 
Close Border School, which would have us remain Kbvber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
out of the diflicult mountainous zone and meet militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth, selves, and officered by British officers drawn 
The extreme advocates of this school would from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
even have had us return to the line of the Indus it was supplemented by a fine development 

^ policy. The construction of the Upper Swat 

The Two Policies* — The result of this conflict canal, afterwards developed into the Swat 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, Canal (j.r. Irrigation) led to such an increase 

which like all compromises was profoundly un- in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 

satisfactory. We pushed forw-ard posts here and a means of livelihood and were Invested with 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen, and made the magic charm of valuable property. The 
them fearful of their prized independence, irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
without controlling them. These advanced of the most peaceful in the whole border line, 
posts were in many eases inadequately held and , 

rarelj were they linked with their supporting Lord Curzon’s Success.— Judged by every 
posts by adequate means of communication, reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
We preserved between our administrative aucccssful It did not give us complete peace, 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated There were occasional punitive expeditions 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khel 
land called The Independent Territory, in which and Mohmand expeditions, and the Waziris.and 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised in part-iciil.^rthetrucnlrntlVlahsnd Wazlris nf‘ver 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the ceased raiding But In comparison with what had 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemaniso ’* the Inde- builtupa heavy bill of offences, wnleh awaited 
pendent Territory. That was one of the peren- settlement when Government were free from 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress the Immense preoccupations of tlie war. It 
was laid upon the essential difl'erences between broke dowm under the strain of the wanton 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Eobert Sande- invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
man found a strong tribal system existing in weather of 1919. On February 20th the Amir 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There near Jelalabad Although he does not figure so 
is no su^ tribal organisation in the Independent prominently in frontier history as his iron 
Territory. Thg tribal Chiefs, or mallks, exercise father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument high claims on the favourable verdict of history, 
for the collective expression of the ttiil>al will is None anticljiated that any successor to Abdui- 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
the most democratic character, where the voice State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same uu the population ot the Afghan kingdom. Yet 
Influence, in time of excitement perhaps more this Habibullah did. On occasions his attitude 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard, seemed to bo equivocal, as when armed gather- 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise ings of the tribes called lashkars were pennitte<l 
was reaped in 1897, when following a minor to assemble In Afghan territory and to invade 
outbreak in the Tochi Valley tho general the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which in^olvcd Khel and Mohmand expeditions But we must 
the whole of the North-West Frontier, from the not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over standards; the Amir had often to bow before 
thirty thousand strong had to be mobilised to the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
deal with it. Even this large force, owing to until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
the immense difficulties of transportation, was with the British troopM At the outset of the 
unable cflfectively to deal with the situation, Great War he warned the Government that Ke 
though peace was made The emergency thus might often have to do things which seemed un- 
created Bsmchronised with the advent of Lord friendly, but they must trust him. In truth, the 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
ful fashion. In the first plaoe, he separated war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the frontier zone from the Government of the the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
Punjab, which had hitherto been responsible be received Turkish, German and Austrian 
for its administration, and had organised for missionsinKabuljfromw'hichBritishrepresent- 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, atlves were still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
known as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force, stan out of the war, and with the complete defeat 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other policy was justified up to the hilt. Indeed, 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through In the nis success was the cause of his assassination, 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
Goyemments. The area so separated was that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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CO avert the Bettlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the Idea of Kasruilah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military movement in Kamil Itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
Habibullah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
i>ed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 26, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
iieen the case the regular Afghan Army w'as 
easily beaten Dacca w'as seized, Jclalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but It is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead. The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919. 

But an untoward effect of this wanton w’ar 
W'as to set the Frontier from the Gomal to the 
Khyber ablaze. With one or two exceptions 
the Tril)al Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who In the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand tlie strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melt^ away or joined the rising. This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
(>olicy, w'hlch was based on the tribal militia 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
was set out in a series of brilliant articles which 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its special correspondent, 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military iiolice 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real purpose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army. The 
Militia was meant to be a police. When the 
War broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the Eegular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was never Intended they 
should serve , exposed to a strain which they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under It. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all might have been well Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take It. 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Eussla. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
tor pr^ominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Eussia. There are few pages 
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in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Eussia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia w 1th precisely the same 
conditions ns those which faced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Eussia had to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators In the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britlan for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Russians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey In 1877-78 The 
result was a long and nnsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between tlie hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics In the 
British Press each time the Russians moved 
forward, ahicb Induced the coining, aftei the 
Eu^ian occupation of Morv, of the generic 
term “ Mervonsness ’* This external force 
involved the Government of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destniction of the r(*tiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelaiabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelaiabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the punitive army until he had set his 
murk on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hlssar fortress It Involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur* 
rahaman Khan, whom we set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler, If one ruthlc-ss In his 
methods. But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the veige of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly. There 
began a series of boundary delimitations and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling It. The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjiefl, during Lord Curzon’s 
viceroyalty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mysterious city and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue. But it was 
not until the conclusiou of the Anglo-llussian 
agreement of 1907 that the two countries arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses. The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but It had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd. It was not 
until Eussia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power in the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the cohclusloD of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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^ Of P^fBlans tn the War. But again taking long 
ttewf , the ijpEeement fully jnstifled itself in a 
r' broad definition of the Interest of the two coon- 
trlei, which put an end to the period of cx^- 
•tons and alanns up to the outbreak of the War. 
' Bcusla then ceased to be a material factor in 
' the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
- estabUahment of the Soviet Oligarchy In Moscow 
nneatfness has returned, for the Mographical 
and allied cLrcumstanoes which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
Same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not : their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Oonstltutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Inflnence. — ^As nature abhors 

a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher civilisations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Bussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horlson. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Eussian expansion in Man< 
cburia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera boufle, soon bore fruit 
In the acquisition by German Interests of the 
nrinclpal railways in Anatolia. Later it fructi* 
tied more effectively in the Baghdad Eailway 
concession, under which German Interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port In the Persian Gulf 
Nowsnooessfve British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot*hold in the Persian Gulf by any power— 
Eussia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
In view— would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act. There followed a replica of the period of 
alanns and excursions which had disfignred 
our reiationi with Eussia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to seoure British co-opera- 
. tloD in the enterprise failed, and when the 
n.Eavolution In Turkey which set the Committee 
' of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their Influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressed forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
xailways as far east as Bourgolu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara. 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Feislan Gulf, and 
set the ^rks In motion to suhoidinate the Sheikh 
of Koweit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railway 
Ifinn Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
#tlia deep water inlet behind Bubian Island. 
Th^y commenoed the most dltfionlt part of 
the' irork in piercing the Amanus and Taurus ' 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ea8-al*Ain. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, which is 
Indicated In what became known in Germany 
as ** B.B.B.*' — Berlin, Byzantium, Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Groat Britain, if they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end In view ended in a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German. But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war. and the German plans 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany. Nevertheless the lall^ 
way did not st^nd still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Hallway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad Bailway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise. The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from A^i to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January. From April to 
June the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling. To 
imadne that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
well as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Oalais 
and London, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea voyage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minot 
to Haidar Pasha, tton across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would In any circum- 
stances have J^n a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route. Tnen as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra. The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
was often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To Imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Oonstantlnople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Bailway was strategic, it was 
designed to make the Power seated at Gonstan- 
tincmle— and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed snonld be Germany— complete master of Asia 
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Bltnor and The BCiddle East, andthe route-select- 
ed, often crlticlBed, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar ^asha. The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The. 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, It is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which placed them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gull through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg- America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus. 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Eoweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg ; 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an undhaliengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now. Germany was 
defeated. The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
prtmlem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion— were a very different 
factor. The completion of the throng line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route Is revived , 
as it must be. 

Turkey and the Frontier.-- The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
coimer of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long established 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that countiy, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
( they were substantially left alone, and the 
^ministration, it Is understood, never paid 
its way. For a bDef i)^od Midhat Pasha 
i rmsed the status of Mest^tamla, and after the 
; Revolution that fine soldier Kazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
Mcause it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out, when however 
Germany developed her “B.B.B.'' policy, Tnrkey 
! was used as a stalking ^rse. She moved a 
siuall force to the Peninsula of AJ-Katr in order 
, to frighten the Shdkh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
t. or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a dt facto suzerainty* exercised by military 
forw. These efforts faded h^ore the v^orous 
f . tion of the British Government whi^ eon- 


eluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Eoweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Eatr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed Intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de tnain^ with very 
inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves Involved In military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
character. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
After the Russian debddo we found ourselves 
involved in a new front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic cnoracter, but exercising little Influence 
on the war. They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
AUenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war loft us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers. This enabled the Turks, If they were 
BO disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare in the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Eurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne In 1923 broujdit temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak. Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was immediately found that there could 
be no mutual agreement ; the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and the British 
delegates declared that Mosul and Its hinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak. The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations, 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot ; this commission 
reported that the best settlement would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to be Incorporated in Irak, if 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years. When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1926 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
CouncU of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vllayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the^Les^gue, then declared that they would not 
be bound by its decisions. So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line. After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, Iv. may be. by the threat of Italian 
aggiesslon, acceptea the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier.— If we touch 
for a few seutences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontlef 
policy. It is difficult to fiud any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a coaling 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her communications, aerial operations and eaiiy 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the new attention Is necessarily being directed to 
immense trafhc in arms which was equipping local aspects of the general problem. The 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier tribesman was always an opponent to be 


with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammimition. We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a general pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Kussia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions m West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
elowlv removed one bv one after the conchi«ion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was It in the Fiast. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt. 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
t 3 ^annical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British. However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
firm establishment of British rulo. Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province of the Indian Empire, and 
French lndo*China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1804, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States. But as in the case of Penjdeh, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
themselves what they might bo going to fight 
about. They found there was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers, which secured the independence and 
Integrity of Siam. That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in ! 
Slam itself, under its o\vn independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 

The New Frontier Problem.—The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It lias been dominated by 
external influences — ^in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Kussia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position In the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey. 
The circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond it have greatly 
changed. Old dangers have disappeared 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like tlmae normal to critical land fremtiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


respected. Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always beeff a first-class fighting man Know- 
ing every inch of the inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble. Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen arc everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either Imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thrivmg occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Kussian and 
Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition. Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Kegulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost In the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919. The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the Jihad, 
especially in Wazlristan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksmen - 
[Ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable. Tho tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place T 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure. 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Wazlristan. Phis sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their Inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a holt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective puntohment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus. This extreme school gained little 
support Our position In QuettA on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolWa 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it. On the other hand,^ 
there was a strong case made out for leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gnmal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if the^ 
emerged from their fastnesses. The militar} 
standpoint was that the Wazlris are absolutelt 
intractable , that it was unfair to impose o| 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions; and 
that the only solution of the question was tlie 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristaa, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posto 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, t>y 
good motor roads. 
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This oontroversy lasted long. It resulted 
m a typically British compromise which speciaUy 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
wo found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were In occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up In support of their invasion of India 
in 1919. The ensuing policy has l)een aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ’* policy. It is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 

S ol icy, adapted to local conditions. There 
as been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the Worth 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Ramzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward. Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 
to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
liecauso they wante'd to share the benefitff 


which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them In 
February, 1983, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Razmak towards 
the Afghan border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assi-t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs into His Majesty’s disturlied territory. 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. Of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages. 
One of its latest fruits is a request bv the Afrldls 
for roads in their country of Tirah, a beginning 
with construction has been made 

The mam Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at .Janirud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was In the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Laud] Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L-THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion or Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powertullv influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
In the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the ^at entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
se‘>sion of the land by the sea route, and the 
apiK-arance of anarchy In the interior the 
importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work is quietly and efflclentlv 
performed. Piracy was stamped out, the 
Truclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Eoyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the extemnl affairs of the Arab nilers 
on the Arab coast, in return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
Tlie waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made anv 
krntorlal acquisitions she pleased she retained 
])osse8sion of only the tiny station of Bassldu. 
Uft to herself Great Britain desired no other 
lolicy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
vias involved in European affairs. France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at Jissa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arras 
which was equipping the tribes on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
ot ammunition. AH causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
t)ie Anglo-French Entente. Russia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to "‘show the' flag** in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and In particular with casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot In the 
Q>ilf» Bunder Abbas, This menace deoU^ 


after the signing of the A nglo-Russian Agreement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power following the Revolution. Tlien Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whose dorainatk>n she had 
passed, began to stir. She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Kowelt, the 
beat port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acqifire a territorial footing on the Island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity in the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and Incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features In his monumen- 
tal work on Persia, He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was ins- 
trumental in improving the sea communications 
with the Gulf ports. The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that *‘ Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, wliether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position In India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imperial tie 
between herself and AnstMlasla.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties Ip the 
State, was set out by Lord Lausdowna in 
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words of great Import — **We His Majesty's 

Govenunent) should re^id the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal." The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtlari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Peraian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake. But with the dia* 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now, more than 
they were before these external inflnences deve- 
Jopra, a local question, malnlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1928, 
pp. 178-183. An Interesting new feature 
hi 1081 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to Instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932. It 
is at the outset ofiioered by Italians. The Im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
Increase In the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling. The fleet 
Is required to check It. 

Maskat. 

Maakat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
of Cape Musandlm, which is the real entrance 
tu the Gulf, but its natural strength and hls- 
corlcal prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more. 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
Jion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
the suppression of the slave trade 
sealed bis dependence upon us by 
ooucludlng a treaty pled^g himself not to 
cede any part of bis territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast 

Musandlm and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controUed 
by the six Truclal Chiefs. The ill-name of this 
terntoiy has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days It bad a very real relation 
to actual conditions. Jnhe pirates were the 
** of their kind, and they did not hesita^ 
to ^ittack m occasion, and not always without 
Companies ships of war. Large 
tX})edltionB were fitted out to break their power* 


with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
frucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a series of rngagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1863 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hostilities at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1878 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogather the traffic in slaves. Ji'ne relations 
of tho rniclal Chiefs are controlled by .the 
British Uesldent at Bushlre. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial Importance of the Pirate 
Coast is Increasing through the rise of Debal. 
Formerly Lingab was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Ons- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Llngah to Debal. The Trnolal 
Chiefs are — Debal, Aon Thabee, Shargah, 
AJman, Um-al Gawaln and Kas-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein, 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fciins the chletship of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance Is out of all proportion to 
tbeir extent. This is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which Is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, malls and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port ie vained at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, and the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds, 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein Is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baffled 
arohsBOlogists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it Is a relic of the PhoBnlclans, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

The British Government recently announced 
that they proposed transferring the mincipal 
British Naval station in the Gulf from HenJam, 
on the Persian side of the water, to Bahrein. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Golf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size In the world. The Importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that it is a 
possible Golf tenninus of the Baghdad 
EUdlway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Buphrates Valley Railway was under dl»* 
cosston, General Chesney selected It ondar the 
alternative name of the Grane^ao called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of homs-^ the sea termlnnsof the line. 
Nowhere else wonld Koweit be caUed a good 
or a promising port. The Bav is 20 miles deep 
and 6 miles broad, but so shallow that hea^ ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render it* 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the weateriy winds, 
ud the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
Sk),000 Inhabitants, oblefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 
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Muhammerah. 

On the opposite side of the entrance to the 
Bhatt>«l-AraD He the territoriee of Sheikh 
Rhazsal of Mahammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in importance 
since the opening of the Karon River route to 
trade through the enterprise of MpAsrs Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushire aud Shlras. This importance has 
grown since the Angio-Perslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which tney win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwas. Its Importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. ' 


Basra. ^ 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arabistan caxi • 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the < 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly I i 
associated with the politics of the Qulf that 
they must be considered in relation thereto. < 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the < 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from Its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water>bome 
trade of the Tigris aud Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic Is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Sbat- 
tel-Arab is Indescnbable, there is a considerable 
entrepot traffic, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route «na Kerman- 
shah and Hamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies of the 
new Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome rcsponsi- 
bilitles in that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; then the 
great military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans-Jordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there* was undoubtedly the hope that this 
immense area would be in one way or another an 
inte^l part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
the Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious. In these ciroumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and Installed 
on the tiirone under the aegis of Great Britain. 

^ Still we were committed to the support of .the 
new kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arose^responsibility without any real power 
unless King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
Immense expenditure and indefinite military 
oommltments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 


that end, but a definite step was taken In 1923 
The Seoretanr of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this policy in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 8rd he 
said— 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
9ome time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty's Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the 'termd of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows : — 

" It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments of 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
I and His Majesty the King of Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
^subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
in Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated in the text of the Treat} 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereunder. 

" Since then the Iraq Government has madf* 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success 
fully to assume administrative re8pon8ibilit^ 

\ and both parties being equally anxious that 
. the commitments and responsibilitieB of His 
' Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
' be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
[ form can conveniently be shortened. In order 
■ to obviate the inconvenience of Introducing 
, amendments into the body of a Treaty alreac’y 
, signed, it has been decided to bring about the 
' necessary modifleations by means of a protocol 
I which, like the Treaty itsoll, will be subject 
j to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

" Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
I by the parties in the lollowing terms : — 

I It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisione 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
. upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
. of Nations and in any case not later than four 
1 years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
a Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a "lew 
* to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the High Contracting Parties , and negotiat’on* 
P for that object shall be entered into betneec 
them before the expiration of the above psr^ >d ’’ 
f It will be noticed that under this pro ocol 
) the Treaty in its present form was to term late 
1 on the entry of Iraq into the League of Na ion* 
s or in four years, whichever might be earUer 
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The potltion of Iraq as regards the League 
was that adien the Treaty was ratified Hh 
B^taanic Majesty was bound under Article 
I to use his good offices to secure the admission 
Of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 
at soon as possible. Ilis Majesty's Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the fub 
fllment of the two following essential conditions, 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law. 

The Council of the League of Nations in 
January, 1982, adopted the report of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination ox 
the mandate subject to the admission of Iraq 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering 
into a numl^r of undertakings, with regard to 
treatment of minorities and the administration 
of Justice This means the termination of the 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voted for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership. 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne between 
Turkey and the Powers, which was signed In 
1923, it was agreed that the frontier between 
King Feisal’s State and Turkey, the important 
frontier because the future of Mosul was in 
dispute, should be settled by the League of 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be nn- 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- 
tantinople, but no agreement was reached, so 
the quescion was opened before the Council 
of the League in September 1924. Whilst the 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
made by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of liausanne, and certain irregular hostilities 
were carried on in the disputed zone. This 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, which 
was accepted by both parties 

Here the matter remained until the autumn 
of 1925. In order to secure the material for 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate 
the situation. This commission produced a 
long and involved report, but one which led by 
deidous paths to a common sense recommenda- 
tion. It was that the first essential in the 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The 
desires of the people were for Incorporation 
in the State of Iraq. If therefore the British 
Government was willing to extend its mandate 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty-five 
years-^a guarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be ineorporamd in Iraq: 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should 
return to Turkey. When the matter came 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks 
hereupon challenged the whole competence of 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
the Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit* 
ted to the Court of International Justice at 
The Hague whi(di decided In favour of the 
competence of the Council. About this time 
there was published the report of a distin- 
guished Bstbonian General, General Laindoner, 
who bad been despatched by the League to 
investigate auctions of brutality by the Turks 
in dep^fng Christians from their own none. 


and thb report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessaiv assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate over Iraq for a further 
twen^-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area In 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line— to Iraq. 
The Turks refused to aocept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels prevailed and In 1926 
Turkey accepted a frontier substantially as drawn 
by the League. 

A New Treaty«~*A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The full 
text is not available, but a semi-omdal announce- 
ment on December 20th may be regarded as 
substantially authentic. 

The Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq. It states 
that “ Provided the present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval. His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932 " It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of March 
25, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations. 

The King of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obligations which 
His Britannic Majesty had undertaken to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq. He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq's organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference in the rights before the 
law among Iraquis on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language. 

There was provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests. The King of Iraq under- 
took so soon as local conditions permit to accede 
to all general international agreements idready 
existing, or which might be concluded thereafter 
with the approval of the League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic in women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and the San Bemo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was provision against discrimination in 
matters concemlng taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of any State 
which is a member of the League of Nations, or t 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had ! 
agreea by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensure as if it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that might arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justloe 
provided for by Article Fonrteen of the Cove- 
nant of the L^gue, The Treaty was made 
subjected to revision with the object of making 
ail the modifications required by the oiroams- 
tanoes when Iraq enters the Lea^ of Nations. 
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The Frontiers — Seisfan. 


It if ImportaBt to remember that there la a 
considerable difference between the vilayet 
of Basra and the other portions of King FeisaCs 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest 
commercial contact with India, and is in many 
respects a commercial appanage of Bomba}'. 
Its people have not mucn in common with 
tiboae of the North. They took no part in the 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they 
ask nothing better than to remain in close 
touch with India and through India with the 
British Government. If we are correct in the 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the 
great port of the Middle East, then its future 
under an Arab State, with no experience of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the 
greatest Interest, which can hardly be regarded 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara* 
tion which is set out above. 

The Persian Shore. 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ot 
permanent interest. The Importance of Bu- 
shire la adu>inistrr.ti^e rather than commercial 
It is the headquarteis of Persian authority, the 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen- 
tre ot many foreign consuls. It Is also the main 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is 
wretched and dangerous, tlie road, to Shiraz 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude 
the idea uf rail connection, and if ever a railway 
to the central tableland is opened, the com uer- 
cial value of Busbire will dwindle to inslgni- 
flcauce. Further south lies Lingah, reputed 
to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast* 


out fta trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
Pirate Cnasi. In the narrow channel which 
forms the entrance to the Gulf from the Ara* 
bian Sea is Bunder Abbas. Here we are at the 
key of the Gulf. Bunder Abbas is of some 
importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
possible naval base. To the west of the town 
between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
lie the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
tain abundance of water. Here, according to 
sound naval opinion, there is the possibility of 
creating a naval base which would command the 
Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which is 
one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandlm, 
lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
Elphinstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 
ditions are equally vile. But between these 
two points there Is the possibility ot controlling 
the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
sible warm water port for which Russia was 
seeking. There is a British Naval station at 
Hen Jam, a small island close to Kism, where the 
station was established under agreement with 
the Persian authorities. Its evacuation by 
Great Britain in favour of Bahrein has lately 
been decided upon On the Mckran coast, 
there is the cable station of Jask, and the possible 
port of Chamber An interesting development, 
in the Gulf in the past two or three years has 
been the institution of a Persian Navy. 


II -SEISTAN. 


Tbe concentration of public attention on the 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frotitler 
Importance of Selstan. Yet It was for many 
years a serious preoccupation with the Govern- 
ment of India. Selstan lies midway north and 
south between the point where the frontiers 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at 
Zulflkar and that where the froutiers of Persia 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open 
sea at Gwattui. It marches on Its eastern 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, 
it commands the valley of the Helmand, and 
with it the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 
its immense resources as a wheat-producing 
region have been only partly developed under 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future 
military operations ; It is also midway athwart 
tbe track of the sbortest line which could be 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway 
with the Indian Ocean, and if and when the 
line from Askabad to M^ed were built, the 
tepiptation to extend it through Selstan would 
bst strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and 
t«r possible lines of advance through Kandahar 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement 
through Selstan, If the day came when she 
moved her armies against India. 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian 
intrigue was particularly active In Selstan in 
the early years of the century. Having Russia 
fled Khorassan, her agents moved into Selstan 
and through the agency of the Belgian Customs 
officials, 'scientific missions'* and an irri- 


tating plague cordon, sought to estanlish ha* 
fluoDce, and to stifle the British trade which 
was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl. 
These efforts died down before tbe presence 
of the McMahon mission, which, in pursuance 
of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
dary between Persia and Atehanistan, with 
special reference to the distribution of 
tbe waters of the Helmand. They finally 
ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
Agreement. Since then the international Import 
ance of Selstan has waned. 

The natural conditions which give to Selstan 
this strategic importance persist. Meantime, 
British Influence is being consolidated through 
the Selstan trade route. The distance from 
Quetta to the Selstan border at Killa Robat 
Is i65 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
Spezand, on the Bolan Railway, to Nushkl, 
so as to provide a better starting point for tbe 
caravans than Quetta. This line was extended 
to Duzdap, 54 miles on tbe Persian side of the 
Indo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
military measure, but tbe traffic after the re- 
establishment of peace supported only two 
trains a week. There then arose trouble owing to 
Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 
duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
the railway staff. This led to the stoppage of 
train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
Negotiations have now for years dragged on to 
bring about a reasonable settlement In jegard 
to the situation. 
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The Frontiers — Persia. 


I11.-PERS1A. 


, fkpin OAittes which only need to he very 
hfiefly set out, the Persian question as affecting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is of 
no aooount Seference Is made in the Intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
nonclnsion of the Anglo-Busslan Agreement left 
ha a bitter legacy in Persia. That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians bitterly resented this apparent 
divlalon of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view. 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was not suspect- 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes In opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut-al-Amara 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence In 
Teheran, with the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British officers and called The 
Bouth Persian Bifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
ibis position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were 

To respect Persian integrity ; 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion: 

To Bunply officers and equipment for a 
Pereiaai force for the mamtenance of 
order: 

To provide a loan for these purposes : 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of tnmsport. 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Onstoms tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia. The loan was for £2^000,000 at 7 per cent, 
redeemable In 80 years. It was secured on the 
revenues and Onstoms* receipts assiraed for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be Insufficient the Persian Government 
wee to make good the necaesary sums from 
other soureea. 

^The Present Position.— We have given 
the main pointe in the Anglo-Persian agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it in greater detail wUl find it set out In the 
V ^lan Year Book for 192^^e 188 el «eg. 


It has been exi^ined 


el . _ 
Persians 

.■antee of protection against 

ill external enemies. When the British troops 
In the north-west retired before the Bobheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon beemne a dead instrument. It was finally 
rejected and the advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew. 

A remark fmquently heard amongst soldiers 
end politicians in India after the War was that 


Great Britain must take an active hand In Persia 
because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country. The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
ferm of Government. That position has been 
justified. The Sirdar Sipah, or oommander-ln- 
chlef, a rough but energetic soldier, ^dually 
took charge of Persian affairs and esmbUshed 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
the Government feared and resi^cted through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-din • A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. MUlspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. Thes3 two foroet 
operating in unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation. But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Borope and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and his own ascent of the throne. At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1025 prevailed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Sipah 
(diosen monarch in his place. The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
the post-war world. Since then considerable 
progress has been made with the reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communicationB, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion. The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American financial 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances. When their 
contract expired Dr. Hlllspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
wey did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
in regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other forel^ 
advisers. The general situation was cravely 
disturbed in 1032 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo-Perslan 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest Industrial undertakings in the 
world and millions sterling of capital. The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved the way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British and Persian Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstanding 
points of difficulty between them. 

Sir E. H. Clive, K.o.u.a., Is British Minister 
at Teheran. 

H, B, M,*t Consul-Qtmral and Agmt of the 
Oovomment of India in Khoratan — ^Lt.-Col. 
O.K.Daly, oj.i. 
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IV.— THE PRESENT FRONTIER PROBLEM. 


There yet remetni a small part of Britisli 
India where the King's writ does not run. 
Under what is called the Durand Agreement 
irith the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundaiy 
between India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and it was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
section which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. But the GoYemment of India 
have never occupied up to the border. Between 
the adrointstered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt of tenltory of varying width 
extending from the Oomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north; this is generlcally 
known as the Tribal Territory. Its future 
is the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country of deep valleys and secluded 
glens, which nature has fenced m with almost 
inaccessible mountains. It is peopled with 
wild tribes of rnsrsterious origin. In whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian, Indian, 
Arab and Jewish intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives for centuHes, with little 
intercourse even amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Ghlrol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was tbe bond of Islam." It is impossible to 
understand tbe Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne In mind. The strong- 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
Is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
Independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor Is that the country does not 
safflee even In good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means of sub- 
sistence outside, either In trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else In the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Clovemment of India to- 
ward tbe Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to their own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territory. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian Invasion, and that coloured our fron- 
tier policy until the Anglo-Russlan Agreement. 
This Induced what was called Hit and Retire 
taanca. In the half century which ended In 
1897 there were nearly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one of which left behind a 
legacy of distrust, and which brought no per- 
improvement in its train. The fruit 
of the suspicion thus engendered was seen In 
}897. Then the whole Frontier, from tbe 
Malakand to the Gomal, was ablase. The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
nnlltary measures which were taken to meet 
It compelled a consideration of the whole posl- 
tioa. The broad outlines of the new policy 
were laid down In a despatch from the Secre- 


tary of State for India, which prescribed for 
the Government the ** limitation of your inter- 
ference with the trices, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension of administrative control over tribal 
territory." It fell to Lord Corson to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
of bis action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political infiuence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance of sptwifle duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in lependenoe and leave them, 
as far as possible, tree to mvem themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits of life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Ourzon took the 
control of the trioes under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India. Up 
to this point they had been In charge of the 
Government of the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed It in charge 
of a Chief Commissioner, with an intimate 
frontier e.cperionoe, directly subordinate to 
the Government of India. This was a revival 
of a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped tor lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Ourzon withdrew tbe regular troops so 
tar as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful of British officers. The 
most 8ucceE<<fol of these was the Khyber Rifles, 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that blstorlo 
Pass Until 1019. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned In places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, ana 
these oases were connected with the Indian 
railway system. In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargaf, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to tbe 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kusbal- 
girh to Kohat, at the entrance of the Kobat 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of economic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Bwat Canal converted frao. 
tlous tribesmen into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development It re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of tbe Upper Swat Canal (g, v. Irri- 
gation). Now It IB completed there are other 
works awaiting attention. For many years this 
policy was completely justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious oompUcations for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Wazirtstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on tbe wnole 
border-line, with a bolt hole Into Afghanistan 
when pressed from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afghanistan sought 
refuge from hit internal trouhlee in a JehM 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans plao^ less reliance in their regular 
troops, which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than In the armed tribesmen. In this they were 
Justifled, for the Indian Military authorities 
fail^ to give timely support to the advanced 
militia posts, some of these posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 
the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
Waziristan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North* 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a lefMiing malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Waziris 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Debra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emiBsaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precision, they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved in . They rejected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or in the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by ths fact that the best train^ troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time during their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot. 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles In Wazirlstan 
which succeeded it, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922. 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position. It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed in this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount importance was not attained. When 
the accounts were examined, it was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 


ing expenditure on Wazirlstan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion Was really foenssed on 
Wazirlstan. In essentials it was the aged con. 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Sandemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country its^, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little in their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become unbearable. 

The Curzon Policy.— -The Curzon policy, 
adopted In 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
in 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion*' and the “close border" policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochi at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement. But it must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas: 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Waziri country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under oui 
control. No policy in the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all >^thout the constant aid and presence 
of British troops " The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which it was based, coul<^ 
not, when left without the support o: 
regular troops in the day of need, with 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion d 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; th 
Waziri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fel. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, In i 
speech which he addressed to the Tndiaa 
Legislature. He said it had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wazirlstan; to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend tie 
main Indian railway system from its then ter- 
minus, Jamrud, through the Khyber to tie 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over tie 
duties of the Militia by regular troops Tbit 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines ly 
regular troops was concerned. Such duties are 
immensely unpopular in the regular army, wbiih 
is not organised and equipped tor work of this 
character. Irrf^ulars have always existed oo 
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the frontier, and as they had disappeared with 
the &f|litiajt was necessary to recreate them. 
The new form of irregular was what have been 
called Ehaesadars and Scouts. The Ehas- 
sadar 1j» an extremely Irregular. He has 
no British officers and no uniform, except a dis- 
tinguishing kind otpagri. In contradhtinctlon 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rifle. As 
one informed observer remarked, the beauty of 
the system is that so long as the Ehassadars, 
under their own headmen, secure the Immunity 
of the caravans and perform their other police 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 


are asked. If they desert in the day of trouble, 
they lo«ie their pay but the Qovemment loses 
no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny or the loss of 
British and Indian officers. But the application 
of this policy produced an acute controversy. 
It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
in Wasiristan should be retained; it was 
another to decide what these posts should be. 
We must therefore consider the special problem 
of l^aziristan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
mounted, irregular force not territorially 
recruited, officered by British officers. 


V.~WAZmiSTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Wasiristan. What 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed some ycais ago to *' The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,” written by Lt -Col. G M. Eouth, D 8 0. 

Geographically Waziristan is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of the Suleiman Kange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high, which forms the water^shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Elvers and corres- 

R onds with the Durand Line separating India 
om Afghanistan This is the western boundary. 
On the east is the Indus. North is the water- 
shed of the Eurram Elver running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Waziristan from the Eohat District. South Is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line runnmg between Wana and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused in hopeless disarray. The more inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet. Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect* 
Ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 

{ grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
mportant villages of Eaniguram and Makin 
The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Fezu. 

Where irrigation or river water is obtainable 
cultivation is attempted under conditions which 
can hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
that between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants. — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, 
make up the margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours. 
The name originates according to tradiUon 
from one Wazlr, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race. Of the four 
main tribes Darweriikhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batannl, only the first two are true Wazirs. 
Theur villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
is the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
19Ld Joined than together, as materially aided 

was an Indefinih 


Unlike other parts of India, however, these 
wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmen. No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powlndah till his death in 1913 could 
speak of any portion of them as his following. 

Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 
one of non-interference with the tribes Even 
now only part of the country Is administered. 
Gradually it was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 
portions of the country with Eegulars, followed 
by building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched. 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Eegulars, built up from 1904 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
raids and surrender of offenders when required ; 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts were occupied 
Wana was occupied In 1895 at the r^ueet of 
the Wana Wazirs. Similarly the iWii in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every remote 
valley In the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
a pacifying influence and a rallying ground for 
Government supporters. From 1904 to 1019 
they were held by Militia Eoads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
on a liberal scale. 

A Programme. — Lt.-Ck>l. Eouth then out- 
line a possible policy for Waziristan. We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflected how military opinion in 
India was developing: — 

** To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the nettle firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts. Why should not the rokd 
now being made to Ladha be continued 86 miles 
north to the Todil road at Datta Ehel and 
29 miles south to Wana t Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Waziristan 
rather than the foothills or Gis Indus zones f 
The Eazmak district sound Makin 6,000 feet up 
is both healthy and fertile. The same applies 
to the Shawal valley laying behind Pir GuL the 
national peak near Ladha rising to a height of 
Ilji50 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 80 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps ; there is no doubt that 
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a forward railway polity will help to solve 
the piobleni, A line has been surveyed from 
T w to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so connecting with the Zhob 
and per^ps lat^ to Wana. '^e Onmal Tang! 
from Mnrtaza to Khajnri Kach Is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prombltively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajurl Each tna Tanai 
and Bogba Eot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no difficulty. The old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Eohat 
might without undue cost bo extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Splnwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Etazmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on. Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
!na Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Bazmak, 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now occupied 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in plaoerof the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments whicli now 
exist in this part of the Frontier. •* 


A Compromise. — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by (Government in view 
of the situation left upon their hands after the 
liahsud rebellion was made by the Foreim 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr.) Denys Bray, In the 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Gose Border 
pohey. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
be appropriate. Grcumstances had so changed 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
within the bounds of reasonable argument. 

The Foreign Secretary explained that the 
ingredients of the Frontier problem at the 
present day are essentially thi^, namely, the 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-duled Inde- 
pendent Tciritory, this last being the belt of 
unsettled mounted country which lies between 
the borders of British India and India. He 

E roceeded speciallv to show that this belt is, 

I fact, withm India **.... It is boundary pillars 
that mark off Waziristan from Afgl^iBtan; 
it is boundary pillars that include Waziristan 
in India. We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent teiritory ; and it is only from the 
point of view of our British districts that these 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 
point of view of India, from the international 
point of view that is, tt^ are ois-frontier 
tribesmen of India. If Waziristan and her 
tribes are India's scourge, they are also India's 
re8pon8ibility--and IncUa^s alone. That is 
an International fact that we must never forget." 

Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baludilstan. He 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
wat the same policy wotud prove effective in 
Wasiristan. " what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 80 years ago is not necessarily 


so now. The task Is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chlefiv because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years," Dealing with the Gose Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a (Sunese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, "aU the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Gose 

Border policy is really a policy of negation, 

and nothing more We might gain 

for our distnets a momentary respite from raids 
but we would bo leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants." 

The settled policy of (Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would lie in Waziristan itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Bazmak, 7,000 feet h^h and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would bo an advanced 
base occiroied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops. Bazmak lie showed to be further 
from the Durand Tine than the old-established 


posts in the Tochi. In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy. None the less, it was a 
forward policy In a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards tlie pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border. "Oome what may. 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or we must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 

S roblem, and we must fold our hands while 
, nows inevitably worse," 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results according with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in Its 
formulation. 

The roads are policed by the Ehassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved faithful to thehr trust. 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up individuals 
and sm^ bodies of troops on every opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it. 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval. Thus, 
the safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic. The roads, as the King's 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct, 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal feuds is permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns in safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen applied 
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that the ban against shooting upon the 
highway would be extended to all the country 
lor three miles on either side of the hlgliway. 
Tentative efforts to introduce primary edu- 
cation proved possible and achieved as much 
success as could be expected The hospitals 
and dispensaries maintained for Irregular 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the 
country, attend to the wants of the tribea- 
pcople who come to them So much has this 
arrangement been appreciated that the 
Mahsuds formally appll^ for the establiah- 
ment of a hospital of their own. With grim 
humour, they offered to provide such an insti- 
tution wiyi the necessary surgical instruments, 
saying that they had saved this from the time 
when the British formerly left the country. In 
other words, they offered what they had 
captured or looted during the 1910 emeute. 

A remarkable illustration of the acceptance 
by the people of the new conditions was iprovldcd 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for 
the occupation of south Waziristan corres- 
ponding with that already established in 
northern Waziristan. A motor road had 
already been run out from Jliandola through 
Gliagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekai. 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after 
flowing down its deep valley from northern 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey 
thither without opposition and was warmly 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where 
it established itself in a favourably sited camp 
not far from tiie fort wliich was the earlier 
centre of British occupation There it liappily 
remains 

The reoGCUpation of Wana and the circum- 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a 
policy is a live thing. In other words, it is not 
a programme which can reach fulfilment or 
completion. It lives and always waits upon 
some new action to give it further expression 
In this respect the new policy, though it 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- 
istan, must be regarded as that which governs 
the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier region lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the villagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms it their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or were deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandemon tJia Gul- 
kach, on the Gomal river, with Tanai, on the 
Sarwekai- Wana road. A road, as yet roughly 
made, but suitable for motor transport has been 
constructed from Bazmak through Kaniguram, 
in the heart of the Mahsud country to Wana 
It was coinph'icd in 1933 and the only disputes 
connected with its construction arose from the 
rivalry of the tril)esmen whose villages lie along 
the route and who someti rat's fought one another 
to secure road-making (‘ontracts 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
spread thereto of agitation carried on by the 


Indian National Congress In the interior of 
India in pursuit of Its efforts to bring political 
pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
and above them, His Majesty’s Government. 
The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
In the week following Christmas, 1929, adopted 
a programme aiming at the separation of India 
from the British Empire and at the promotion 
of revolution in India to secure this end. In 
particular, It avowedly set out “to make 
Government Impossible.” Revolutionary 
agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
all over India immediately after the Congress 
meetings. The settled districts of the N.W. 
F. P. were tlie scene of this, in common with 
the rest of the land. The agitation was there 
carried on by Congress agents organised in 
what are known as Khllafat Committees. For 
their purpose they made special use of 
misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
and Hindu vetes against the opposition of the 
Muslim non-official members. This measure 
makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
marriage of boys and girls below stated mini- 
mum ages The age at which marriage may 
take place is also in general terms laid down 
for Mohammedans by their religious law. 
Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
In practice affect them, because its provisions 
in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
theless saw in the measure an act affecting the 
domam of their religious law, and passed, in 
spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority. 
Tlicy regarded its enactment as a grave illus- 
tration of their fears that under any scheme of 
democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
interests would not bo safe against disregard 
by the Hindu majority. 

Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930.— 

This Muslim apprehension, after the passiog 
of the Act, strongly influenced the altitude 
of the community towards all questions of 
political reform, and the lever whicli mis- 
representation of the Act provided for stirring 
up antl-Govemmcnt agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim provmce in the 
north can easily be understood. Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage. An 
elaboration of this untruth was that tlie 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hmdu inspectors to make the examinations. 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W,, 
F. P. into the tribal areas. Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be Inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-Aprii 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Peshawar into 
Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
the mob murderously broke out on 23rd April 
1930. Within a snort time. Afridi bands 
descended the ravines and nullahs from Tirah 
to Join in the fray. The Mohmands became 
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greatly excited and sent down bands to sit 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Toohrs Wazira simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards 
the Mahstid Wasirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of Incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the resirit, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent in 
force. The Afridis twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar in force but by combined air and 
land action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Farachmar. 
Helped by the machinations of Congress 
agents, they succeeded in drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray. Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts. The Tochl 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta £hel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed ana punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, In the valley of the Tak-i- 
£am 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed in 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite the main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now Indicate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that retpon. The Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
their marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-32. The Alndis 
have later asked lor roadb into 'I’irah and are 
K» tting them 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the jpolicy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation in the emergency 
was specially assisted by the Hoyal Air Porce. 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that the control of the tribes, where the policy 
has already been expressed in road building 
and in the establishment of suitable garrisons, 
is effective, that the political and military 
ground organisation with which the policy 
is supported brings about the introduetiou 
of the ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the Eoyal Air Force can operate over tlie hills, 
tends to diminish the amount of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon the plain and their 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Eoyal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
ior mischief which lies in the hands of the Tirah 
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tribes, and must remain there so long as the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1833.— 

Disturbances in the Mohmand country during 
the summer of 1933 both Illustrated the opera- 
tion ot the modern Frontier poliev and the neikl to 
I keep it a live policy if it is to be of any use at 
all. The Mohnuvnds may for the purposes of 
present description be divided into two categories 
uamcly, the upper Mohmands, who live in the 
liighlands of the Mohmand country, and tlie 
J^iwer Mohmands, whoso country stretches from 
the lower altitudes of the same hills down to 
the Peshawar Plain Through the country of 
the Upper Mohmands jiasses the Durand line 
but the Afgliaii (lovernment have never agreed 
to its delimitation in part of tliis region and 
consequent Iv its place has long been taken over 
a considorablo portion of the length of the 
Frontier by what is descriiicd ns tlie Ihesumptlve 
Frontier The exact position of this latter has 
novel been settled between the two g<»v<*rruiicnts 
and it is consequently sometimes ditllcult to 
say whether people from particular villages 
belong to one side or to the oilier of it 

I 111 1932, during the re\()lutionary Hod Slilrt 
1 eampaigii, in coiineetioii with the India nJNational 
Congress, in the Peshawar Plain, the Upper 
Moliniands decided to join in the disturbances 
nud ranis m the mlministeriHl territory 
Immediately northward of Peshawar The 
Diwer Mohmands are described as the Assured 
I’rlbes The meanmg of the description is that 
the British Indian authorities assure them 
protection against the attacks ot the Upper 
Mohmands and they, on the other hand, are 
biiund by piomiHOs of good behaviour. The 
Assured Tribes in 1932 intertered with the 
programme of the XIpper Mohmands for raiding 
the plain and the Upper Mohmands in 1933, 
when spring and caily summer once more 
tacilitated their metlnxls of eampaiguliig, 
eommeiiced retiihutoiy raids upon the iJalimzai 
and other Assured elans Tlie attacked clans 
appealed to the iioJitieal authoritit‘s for help 
and that help they were obliged to give 

About the same time us tills trouble was 
gerniinuting, there appeared 111 Bajaur,a (oimtry 
iiiimedlatelv to the north of that In which the 
events just described di'vclojied, a J’reteuder 
to the Aghaii throne He was aecompanieii 
by two ((»mpanions and staiteil a (ampaigu 
m Bajaui ior a icvolution or such other trouble 
as might bo iiossiblo in Afghanistan. Tills 
compelled the British Indian authorities to take 
measures in fuiUlmeiit of their obligations of 
good ucighbourhuess to Afghanistan. 

Hoad construction from the Posliwar-Shab- 
kadr road northwards through (Jhalanai into 
the Halimzai country and towards the passes 
which lead from that country into the upper 
extremities of the Bajaur Valley was undertaken 
and two iirigodes of troops, with other details, 
were sent forwaid up it to assist in dealing with 
the XIppei Mohmands. At the same time, 
aeroplanes lK)mbaided the village oi Kotkai in 
Upper Bajaur, which bud given sludter to the 
Pretender, tuither aeiiul demonstrations were 
made and the Bajauns were given an ultimatum 
demanding tlie surrender of tiie Uretendoi by 
u given date. 
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The Up^r Hohmands oontiaulng aggressive 
and the Bajauris obdurate, there was good 
prospect of a campaign over the same country 
ae that covered by the campaign of 1897 It 
seemed likely that the Ghalanai Koad would 
he continued into the upper extremity of Bajaur 
and that another rojul for troops would also 
have to be constructed up the Bajaur valley 
iiaelf so that by the meeting of the two roads 
inUpper Bajaur, tliere would become established 
a circular road through this part of the tribal 
territoTy, resembling that luniiing through 
KTorth Wazlrlstan. 

In the end, the Upper Mohmands, partly 
doubtless because of punishment wliich they 


received in certain encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brough 
to bear upon them from Kabul, retired to their 
hills and after negotiations entered into bonds 
to keep the peace , and the Bajauris, while 
maintaining on grounds of tribal custom their 
refusal to surrender the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that person from their territory, 
probably into Afghanistan. Here, then, the 
trouble ceased The nett result of It is the 
construction of the road through Ghalanai and 
the rapid development of bus services and other 
activities of civilization which speedily took 
place along it. 


VI.— AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan ^Ith the Indian 
Umpire were tor long dominated by one main con- 
sideration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India. All other considerations 
were of secondary Importance. For nearly 
three-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Great Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictated by this one factor. It was in order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the influence of Russia that the flrst Afghan 
War of 1888 was fought—the most melancholy 
episode In Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
whilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjld that the Alihan War of 
1878 was waged. After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Russia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
rating aggression. 

Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
conviction that there wore only two main 
gates to Indla^through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
Invasions have poured, and by way of Selstan. 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway materia] 
Is collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat. Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran-Gaucaslan 
system, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
onnglng Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Kor has Great 
Britain been Idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
tines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
Plateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Ohapper lUft, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world. 
Prom Quetta uie line has been carried by the 


Rhojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until It leads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, where It opens on the route 
to Kandahar. The material is stocked at New 
Ohaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days. In view 
or the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British controL Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positions 
of the world, and nothing has been left undone 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military authontios it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan 

Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jammd and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Landl Khana. A 
first class military road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to, 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and’ 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Land! Khana. Later, a commence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shllman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUagori country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Knyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul. For unexplained reasons, 
this line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the great conflict which v^as to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghaznl-Kabul line. 


Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the flrst particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained. 
When the late Abduirabaman was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1879. none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan bad been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
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means Into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
be beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub- 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab* 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his j^ition was regularised The Anglo- 
Eussian Boundary Commission— which nearly 
rrecipitated war over the Fenjdeh episode 
in 1885, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights. The Durand 
Agreement settled the boiler on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1010, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemaroated section led to war. 
That section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the disfaributlon of the waters 
of the Helmand in Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field. In the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
distrusted British policy up to the day of his 
death. All that can be said Is that he dis- 
trusted it less than be distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against all 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Ckiurt 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Habibullab 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
uilah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empii^. Me strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itoelf. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of his complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — that he 
waned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 
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they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ** missions ** at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge In- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with the fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a Jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
I it was safe to do so he turned the members 
of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
the end of the war his policy was completely 
justified; he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; bis 
authority in the kingdom and in Central Asia 
was at its lenlth. 

Murder of the Amir. — It Is believed that 
if he had lived Habibullab Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending his engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation. At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1010. Tlie circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained ; but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all hit 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come ; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of hli 
aides to muraer him in his sleep. His brother, 
Hasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jelalabad in 
his stead, but public opinion In Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. Bii 
Bous, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their* heritage. Amannilah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Kasrullah found it 
Impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommanlcatedhis accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But hit 
difflenities at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner In which the murderers of Habib- 
uilah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Kasrol- 
iah ; and the Army was so Incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further element ol 
complexity was Introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Bowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat had taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghniam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peeliawar, flooded 
Afghanistan with exaggerated accounts of 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements In a war with India. On the 25tii 
April his troops were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
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oommeoced to flow from Kabul and open In* 
trlgne was started with the Frontier tribes 
OB whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a large proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Kbyber and seized Dacca. Jeialabad was re* 
peatediy bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
revented the British forces from seizing Jelnla* 
ad. Intf>n days the Afghans were severely 
defeated. On the 14th May they asked for an 
Armistice With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi' 
tioos of the armistice, but as they were met with 
an uncompromising emphasis of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Bawalpindi on the 2dth July On the 8tb 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations — It will be seen that 
under this Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards. During 
the hot weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discussions at Mussoorie between Afghan Be- 

E resentatives and Britisli officials under Sir 
[enry Dobbs Tlie^e were private, but it is 
believed that a complete agreement was reached 
Certainly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no mi^or point of d' (Terence it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kabul to arrange a definite treaty of peace 
This Mission crossed the Border in January 1921 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed . 

The main points of the Treaty are set out in 
the Indian Tear Book, 1928, pp 197, 198-199. 

Afghanistan after the War.—Since the 
War the relations between Afghanistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
There were painful episodes in 1928 when a mur- 
der gang from the tribal territory on the 
British sldt of the Frontier comniitmd raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kidnapping English women and then took refuge 
in Afghanistan. In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan had troubles within his own borders which 
have made him glad of British help. The 
main object of his government was to streng- 
then the resources of the country and to 
bring it into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an intensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
administration and education. The direct result 
was a formidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadraus in the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses to the regular troops sent against the 
rebels. At one time the position was serious, 
but the rebels were not sufficiently united to 
develop their sucoesses, and with the aid of 
aeroplanes and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
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[the whole business mvo a serious set-back to 
I the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration.— Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to which 
the foregoing notes apply was the peneiaration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Biissia into Soviet B«nnblics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is rouen more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Bomanoffs. 
The object of this policy is gradually to sweep 
Into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of Clilna and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Slpar Salah, lleza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan it is pursued with 
qualified success. In Afghanistan It also made 
certain progress. I'he first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanlstan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large subsidies, 
mostly delivered in kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country , roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed in return the Bolsheviks received 
important trading facilities. The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it po'isible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afglianistan. 

It is very doubtful If the Amir and his advisers 
wore deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolsheviks. 
But it is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans wi're asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 end in the early part of 1926 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
countrv has always been unsettled because of 
the shifting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darlmbad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Anur coram publico 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
in Russia the aims of Russian policy are the' 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russlan Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Afghan Treaty.— Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are friendly. 
In December 1926 the Afghan papers published 
the text of a new treaty ooocludod with Soviet 
Russia, which was signed on August Slst, but 
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It provided that it should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1021. The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows ; — 

Claiue 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action lietweeu one of the contracting parties 
and a third p<iwer or powers the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality in res- 
pect of the first contracting party. ‘ 

Claiite 2 — ^Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutual aggression, the 
one against the other. Within their own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harm to the other' 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to moke alliances or political and, 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from Joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Bcsldi^s this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of snch policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3. — ^The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Oovernment as 
rightful and Independent. They agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed Interference 
In one another's internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor iielp any one or more 
other powers which Interfere in or agalnsr ouc 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object Is to gather 
armed force with a view to injuring the other’s! 
Independence, or otherwise such activities wllli 
be checked. Similarly, neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arms, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant' 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through Its dominions. 

Clause 6. — ^This treaty will take effect from 
ilie date of its ratification, which should take 
place within three months of its signature 
It will be valid for three years. After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
pro\1ded neither of the parties has given notice 
SIX months before the date of its expiry that it 
would cease after that time. 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other Euroxiean 
® representatives of Afghanistan are 

established in India and in London, and at some 
the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried Into effect. 

King’s Tour — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King Amanulla, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of officials, commenced 


a long tour to India and Europe. It is under 
stood that tills was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father, King Habibullah, who was 
assassinated in 1919. King Amanulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a groat popular greeting in Bombay 
both from his co-rellglonlsts and from members 
of other communities, who forgot the invasion of 
India In 1919. He then took slilp to Europe. 
He was the guest of His Majesty King George 
V in London, and visited the principal European 
capitals. Ho made a State visit to Turkey, and 
returned to Afgliaulstan by way of Soviet Kussla 
and Persia. A scries of treaties with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited was announced and 
the King returned to Kabul In the late summer 
of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward Incident. Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal. — King Amanulla returned 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands ho visited, and 
in particular by the dramatic forceful ness with 
which Mustapha Keinal Pasha had driven 
Turkey along the path of “ reform," or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say wester nisation. 
In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Edict after 
{ edict was issued, cliaugiug the whole structure of 
i Afghan society. Eew codes and taxes were 
Imposed • it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil ; 
the co-education of boys and girls was pre- 
seriiied ; in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy; In October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
gular troops fell into arrear. 

With every appreciation of the spirit and 
direction of these clianges, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace. 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
clianges had brought serious trouble in their 
1 train. In May of that year the ** Lame Mullah " 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzal and Mangal clansmen * f Khost. The 
Mullahs wore openly active against the King 
and His Majesty was equally frank In his 
hostility to them Possibly also well-wishers 
I suggested that what was possible In Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact with the 
West, and where the ground liad been prepared 
I by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
I the emancipation of women, might be less easy 
I In Afghanistan, where there had been no contact 
I with the western world. 

A change of Kings. —Events moved rapidly 
in 1929 A notorious north Afghan budmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard of revolt 
and Inflicted severe losses on the Afghan Regular 
troops, discontented as they were by arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan represent- 
atives in various parts of the world issued 
messages asserting that the rebels had been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronouneemonts 
declared the withdrawal of all the reforms and 
the establishment of a CJoundi of Provindai 
Eepresentativee. Communications with the 
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cmter World were broken. King Amanulla 
end his family fled from Kabul to Kandahar* 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
Where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Home entered into possession 
of the Afghan Legation* where he remained. 
Baoha-i-Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan* and for a few months held his 
position in Kabul. Without money, 
administrative experlenoe or a disciplined 
following* his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Royal 
Air Force in India meanwhile went to the rescue 
of the British Nationals beleaguered in and 
around Kabul and in a series of brilliant 
flights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
The most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan* a scion 
of the old ruling house* with a wide knowledge 
of the world. Heavy fighting took place 
Fortunes varied. Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as finally lost. But a band of 
Waxirs from the British side of the border 
attracted by prospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seised Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
shortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe. A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in February 
1980, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour. There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman* Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was promptly quelled. And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled without challenge. He 
devoted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army. England was strictly noutrul during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain Internal peace when she had 
restored it and this promise was fulfilled by the 


provision of an interest free loan of ^00,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him. Ho gave evidence of his 
friendliness towards Britain and India, He 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the Frontier Joming those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1980. Toe trade routes were 
re-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah*s mantle of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah —This ordered march 
of progress was tragically interrupted by the 
murder of His Majesty Nadir Shah on the after- 
noon of 8 November 1933 Bis Majesty was 
attending a football tournament prize ^ving. 
when a young man among the gathering steppe 
forward and fired several revolver shots into him 
at close range, killing him instantly. It later 
ai)peared that the assassin committed the crime 
in revenge for the execution of a prominent 
Afghan who had been caught deeply involved 
in treasonable activities after he had been 
meicifully treated for earher behaviour of the 
same-kind. The assassin's father was stated to 
have been this man’s servant. The murder 
was not followed by general or widespread 
disorder. The members of Nadir Shah’s family 
and his prominent officers of State stood loyally 
by his heir, his son, Miihammcd Zahir, The 
latter was duly placed on his father’s throne and 
his accession was in due course acknowledged 
and confirmed throughout the kingdom in the 
traditional manner. The now king started his 
reign with a high reputation for courage and 
steadiness. Ho early issued assurances to Ids 
people that he would continue the pohey of Ids 
lather in affairs of State. No untoward events 
have occurred in the months that have since 
past. 

Bntith Hepretenlaliw — Lt -Col. Fraser Tytler* 
C.I.B. 


VIL— TIBET. 

Recent British policy in Tibet is reaUy another Tibet was recognised, and to whose view 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
Britain and Russia in Central Asia. The were inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
earliest efforts to establish communication the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
with that country were not, of course, inspired to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
by this apprehension. When in 1774 Warren were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
Hastings despatched Bogle on a mission to the view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
lashl-Lama of Shlgatse, — the spiritual equal tion, a Convention was negotiated between>, 
If not superior, of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa— Great Britain and China in 1890. This laid 
bis desire was to establish taciiltles for trade, down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power it admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim* 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, and paved the way for arrangements for the 
and gradually to pave the way to a good nn- conduct of trade across the Sikkkn-Tlbet 
derstanding between the two countries. After frontien. These supplementary arrangements 
Warren Hastings' departure from India the provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
subject slept, and the last Englishman to visit Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition to which British subjects should have the right 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning. In 1885, of free access, and where there should be no 
under the inspiration of Coiman Macaulay, of restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt useless In practice, because the Tibetans te- 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, fused to recognise it, and despite their estabhsh* 
but it was abandoned In deference to the oppo- ed suxeralnt^, the Obinese Government were 
ailion of the Chinese, whose snseralnty over unable to secure respect for it. 
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Rassian Intervention. 

This was the position when In 1899 Lord 
Carzon, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities. 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
vrhen the Dalai Lama was in direct intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjlefl, who had established a re* 
markable as3andancy in the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama. After a few years* residence at 
Lhasa Dorjlefl went to Eussla on a confidential 
mission in 1899 At the end of 1900 he re* 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis> j 
sioQ of which the head was officially described 
m Russia as **the senior Tsanite Ehomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet.'* This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1900, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjlefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1901 was at St. Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, where as bearers of an 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama thc> 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Oentral Asia by 
<i Russian force to which several Intelligence 
Officers were attached. At the time It was 
rumoured that Dorjlefl had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 1 
wiiicb virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- j 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of these conditions the Government 
ol India, treating the Idea of Chinese suze* 
rainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 1908, to despatch a mission, with 
RD armed escort, to Lhasa to discuss the out 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot. To this the Home Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba Jong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
Ma-s the British iei)re8entative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse. On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity. and there was fighting at Tana, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gyantse. It 
wjw therefore decided that the mission should , 
wvance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1904, j 
Uiasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
b^band negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890; to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung: to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the British to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley until this indemnity 
was paid ofl at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year. In a separate Instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
rtiscuBB commercial questions. If necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
t^e, but which have since been made clearer. 


Che Home Government were unable to accept 
the full terms of this agreement. The Indem- 
nity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty‘;flve lakhs, to be paid ofl in 
three years, and the occupation of the Chumbi 
Valley was reduced to that period. The right 
to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1900) 
a Convention was concIudiKi between Great 
Britain and China regulating the position In 
Tibet. Under this Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territorv, nor 
to Interfere in the internal administration of 
Tibet. China undertook not to permit any 
other foreign State to interfere wltii the terri- 
tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegranb 
lines to connect the trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regnlations 
of 1893, remained in force. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
and the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the throe trade marts and the establish- 
ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-RuB°ian Agreement 
was dramatic, although it ought not to have 
been unexpected. On the approach of the 
Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fied 
to Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongmia. He left the internal government of 
Tibet in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
Younghusband's great difficulties was to find 
Tibetan officials who would undertake the 
responsibility of signing the Treaty. Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet bad been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a “ constitutional action,*' it was 
inevitable that China should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa. To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal state into a 
province of China. In 1908 Chao Brh-feng, 
Acting Viceroy in the neighbouring province of 
, Szechuen, was appointed Resident In Tibet. 
He proceeded graduall) to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the people with great severity. Mean- 
time the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
Uiga, the scat of another Buddhist Fontifl, 
irksome, had taken refuge in Si-ning. Thence 
be proceeded to Peking, where he arrived in 

1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 

1909. But it was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Gkivem- 
meat had little in common. The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritnal 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Chinese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve him as a 
spiritual pope. The Tibetans had already 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery. The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on Lhasa so alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that be fled from Lhasa, and by 
the irony of fate sought a refuge in India. He 
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wae chased to the frontier by Chinese tioops, 
and took up his abode in Darjeeling, wlillst 
Chinese troops overran Tibet. 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re* 
presentations of the Government of India, 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any desire to Interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Mepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained. The attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China had no intention of con- 
verting libct Into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of libet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Dalai Lama was 
such an impossible person that they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Uere the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion in China. That revolution broke out in 
Szochuen, and one of the first victims was 
Chao Krb-feng Cut off from all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops in Tibet were 
in a hopeless case ; they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta. 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in 1913, 
In the House of Lords on Juiy 28, ixjrd Money 
stated the policy of the British Government 
In relation to these changes. He said the| 
declaration of the President ot the Chinese | 
Bepublic saying that Tibet came within the< 
opheie of Chinese internal administration; 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
equal footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Bntiih Government. The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
agreed to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries. 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
McMahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India; Mr. Ivan Chen, representing 


China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Minister to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
issues. Whilst no official pronouncement has 
been made on the subject, it is understood that 
a Convention was Initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 
proper, with the right of China to maintain a 
liesident at iihasa with a suitable guard. A 
semi-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much stronger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzcra<ntv. When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
i Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
advance, which was directed from Lhasa and 
appeared to be ably managed. After the 
Tibetan army had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

From what has gone bolore, it will be seen that 
the importance which formerly attaclied to tlie 
political condition of Tibet was much less a 
local than an external question, and was in- 
fluenced by our relations witii liussia and 
China rather tlian with our relations witii Tibet. 
Russia having relapsed into a state of coii‘-lder- 
able confusion, and China having relai)8ed Into 
a state of ahsoliiti coniU'^ion, these exUrnfll 
forces temporarily at any rate disapiioarcd, and 
Tibet no longer loomed on the Indian political 
horizon. The veil was drawn afresh over Lluisa, 
and affairs in that country pursued an isolated 
course , with this consideiablo diffennee. The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of th^ greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
l92o he requested tiiat a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
Central Asia brought about by the RoNOlution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government In 
China, and Mr Bell, c m.q , i.c s , Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was depuiea for this purpose 
In 1922 telephonic communication between 
Lhasa and India was established. The Chinese 
have lately to ineroabc their hold on Tibet but 
without persuading the Tibetans to accept 
closer asBoclation. 

Brtttih Trade Agent, OyanUe and Yatupu — 
Captain P C Hailey 


VIII.-THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER. 


The position on the northern frontier bos 
been considered as 11 the British lino were con 
tlguous with that of Tibet. This is not so. 
Tlie real frontier States are Kashmir, Hepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chltral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and iNepal, 
whore the British dlstrlot of Kumaon is thrust 
rlglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
strip of native territory between British India 
and the true frontier. The flrrt of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. Tbe characteristics of 
this State ace considered under Indian States 


{q,v,yy It is almost the only important Hati^ 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it worthily discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — fooi 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
torles, comp'Msed mainly of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make excellent fighting material. One 
of tbe most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir— that through Ladak. 
Then we come to the long narrow strip .of Nepal 
This Gurkha State stands In special relation 
with tbe British Government. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the British 
resident at Kbatmandu exercises no infiueuce on 
tbe internal administration. The governing 
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machine in Nepal is also peculiar. The Mabaraj 
Dbira) ^bo comes from the Sesodia Bajput clan 
i the bluest blood in India, takes no part in the 
adniini^'tratlon. All power vests in the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Palace, or the 
Shofiiins of Japan The present Prime Minister 
3ir Chandra Sbamsher, has visited England 
and has Riven consnicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government. 
Nepal is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
O’- aealnst Chinese aggression through Tibet. T hr 
fricuou between the Chinese and thj Mepaleee 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen* 
turj the Chinese marened an army to the con- 
fines of Khatmandu- one of the uo^t ramarK- 
ttble oiilltarv achievements it the hlstorv of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Miiusttr Nepal has been largely free from 
internal rtisturbaiice, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal Is the recruit- 
itg ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
t( rm such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire Beyond Nepal 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion In view of 
Chinese aggressioiid in Tibet, tlie Government 
of India in 1910 strengthened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
flft^ thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them in its foreign relations. Afier- 
wirds China was officially notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and interests 
of thesi Stiti s At the request of the Nepalese 
(tovernnunt a British railwiy expert was 
(1 piited to MSitthe country and advise on the 
lx t nil ins of unproving conimiinuatlons with 
In U I As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Go^frnm^nt have decided to constructs light 
railway from Bhlchhakhorl to liavau] Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
N« I ilf se Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

M e then come to the Assam border tribes— 
th» Diflas the Mins, the Abors and the Misbmis 
Exc( pting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recfntly given tronble The murder of Mr 
Williamson and Dr Gregorson by the Minyong 
Abor« in 1911 made necessary an expedition 
w the Dihang vallev of the Abor country on the 
N I frontier A force of 2 500 and about 400 
military police was employed from October 


1011 to April 1912 in subduing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Rs 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mlshmi and Mlri 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills hM not encouraged any 
desire to establish more intimate relations witn 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Fibeto-Burman people, devoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, whieh is still vigorous- 
ly prosecuted by the Independent tribes The 
Ohm Hills is a tract ot mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The comer of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States is for the most 
part included In the Myltkyina and Bhamo 
distriots of Burma Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Kachins. (Tvllisation is said to be progress 
Ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
oniroa^hments from the Chinese side. 
Ntgofiations bdvMcn Biifain uid (liini on 
this subjcit nu pioiecdiiig Th^’ie is i 
oousiderablp trade with China through Bhamo 
On the Eastern frontier of Burma arc 
the Sh in States, with an area of fifty thousand 
square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwaa or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
guidance of SupenntenaentB and Assistant 
Supenntendents The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashio, opened in 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the construction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be a 
trade which would fustlfy the he ivy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
Karenni States lie on the frontier south of ths 
Shan States. South of Earenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserlm Division 
of Burma. Ths relations between the Indian 
Government and the progresHve kingdom of 
Slam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years is the 8ncce‘-s 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In tills remote place in the 
north-eist of Burma a mild system of sUverv 
existed, but in response to the initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all free 1 
by April 1920. 
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Nepal, 


NEPAL. 


The small hilly Independent Kingdom of 
Nepal is a narrow tract of country extending 
for about 520 miles along the southern elope 
of the central axis of the Himalayas. It has an 
area of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The 
greater part of the country is mountainous, the 
lower slopes being cultivated. Above these is 
a rugged broken wall of rock leading up to the 
chain of snow-clad peaks which culminate in 
Mount JWverest (20.002 feet) and others of 
slightly loss altitude. The country before the 
Gurklia occupation was split up into several 
small kingdoms under Newar kings 
The Gurkiias under Prithvl Narayan Shah 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and 
other places during the latter half of the 
I8th century and since then have been rulers 
of the whole of Nepal. In 1846 the head of th« 
Bana family Maharaja Jiing Bahadur Bana, 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to 
the office of Prime Minister of Nopal, and the 
right is still enjoyed by the descendants of the 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Baliadiir paid a 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted 
with the power and resources of the British 
nation. The relations of Nopal with the Govern- 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of 
1816 and subsequent agreements by Which a re- 
presentative of the British Government is 
received at Kathmandu. By virtue of the same 
Treaty cither Government maintained a 
representative at the Court of the other and her 
treaty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a 
Besidont at TJwsa of her own. Her relation 
with China Is of a friendly nature Ever since 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1 816 the friendly 
relations with the British Government have 
steadily been maintained, During the rule of 
the late Prime Minister it has boon at its height 
as is evidenced by the valuable friendly help In 
men and money which has been given and which 
was appreciatively mentioned in both the 
Houses of Parliament and by Mr. Asquhhin his 
Guildhall speech in 1915. The message from 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to the Nepalese 
Prime Minister sent on the termination of 
hostilities and puhllbhed at the time as also 
Viceroy’s valedictory address to the Nepalese 
contingent on the eve of their return home after 
having laudably fulfilled their mission in India 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four 
and a lialf years of war. In recognition of this 
help Nepal receives an unconditional annual 
present of rupees ten lakhs from the British 
Government to be paid in perpetuity. To 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of 
friendsliip that have oubsisted so long i>etween 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship 
was concluded between the Government of 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2lRt December 
1928. 

From the foregoing account of the history of 
Nepfld it will be seen that the Government of 
the countiy has generally been in the hands of 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung 
Bahadur this syatem of government has been 
clearly laid down and denned. The sovereign, 
or Maharajadhiraja, as he is called, is but a 


dignified figuro*head, whose position can best 
be likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
during the Shogunate. The present King, His 
Majesty Maharajadhirala Tribhubana Bir 
Bimram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
country Is the Minister who, while enjoying 
complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
official rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Next to him comes the Commander-ln-Chiof 
who ordinarily succeeds to the office of Minister 
The present Minister at the head of affair? 
of Nepal is Maliaraja Bhim, Shum Shore Jung 
Bahadur Bana, g o a.i., g.o.m.g , k.o.v.o., Yit 
Tang- Panting- Shun Chian, Luh Chuan-Shang- 
Chtang (Chinese), Honorary Lieutenant-General ! 
British Army and Hon Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
who Huceeeded the late Maharaja Chandra Shum 
Shero Jung Baliadur Bana as Piime Mlnistci 
and Supreme Commander-In-Chief in Novembei 
1920. Soon after ibis accession to power, 
with the consummate skill and political 
acumen of a born diplomat ho averted 
a threatened breach of relations with 
Tibet A man of proved ability as the 
Commander-in-Chief of Nepal he has inaugurated 
several urgent and Important works of public 
utility. Already ho has abolished certain un- 
economical Imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
etc., has tentatively suspended capital punish 
ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
abolition, constructed a second water-works, 
improved mintage and expanded general eduea 
tlon. The reclamation on a large scaIo of 
forest areas both in the lillls and the Taral is 
now going on, to provide a hearth and home for 
Gurkhas retiring from British Service and part 
’ of the overflow iiopuUtion now migrating out- 
side the country In all his public utterances 
ho lias expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
augment the traditional friendship with the 
British Government. 

Bice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 
in the lowlands. Mineral wealth is supposed to 
bo great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
not been developed Communications in the State 
are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
has already undertaken the construction of a 
good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
from Amleshgunj to Bhimphedi — the base of a 1 
steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
country from British India-and also has installed 
a ropeway to connect this base with the capital ’ 
proper covering a distance of 14 mUes. A light ( 
railway from Amlekbgunj covering a distance 
of 25 miles in tlie mute and connecting with 
the B. & N. W. By. at Raxaul also has 
been constructed and upoued for traffic since 
March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 1 
phone over this route connecting the capital/ 
with the frontier township of Birgonge near , 
Baxaul. The revenue is about two orores 
of rupees per annum. The standing army 
is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts * 
in it being filled by relations of the minister..' 
The State Is of oonsiderable arcbseologlcal l 
interest and many of the sites connected withi 
scenes of Buddha's life have been Identified iuil 
it by the remains of Inscribed nlllars. H 

British Envoy — Lieut. -Col. Sir Clcndor ■ 
PankcB, o.i.E, H 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Bnrope and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men's minds tor genera- 
tions. The plans snggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
Uin In the direction of lines approaching India 
Afore than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons eat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the Investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward In 1895 
fora line of 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Slid to Eoweit, at the bead of the Persian Onlf. 
While these projects were In the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by consinioting the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stontlnople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish conresalon to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railwavs 
from various directions into the Central Aslan 
terntory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghartlstan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan. The coustmction of a 
I Trans-Powian rallwav, connecting India, across 
J’ersla with the Russian lines between the 
Black 8ea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the conclusion of the historic 
Anglo-Bussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Qertnans pushed forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a calculating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate of the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over 
tlirow the British Empire The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
in inveigling Turkev Into It saw the flaal stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans In 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
raiUav was completed and In use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
EuphratM to a point betw«»en Nlslbin and 
Mosiil. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the ronte, northwards from Baghdad to 

i >iut a considerable distance bevimd Samara 

he war compelled the British to undertake 
liderable railway development northward 
s Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Uei-Arab. the broad stream In which the 
ds and Euphrates, after their Junction, flow 
I the head of the Persian OuJf. The system 
Bistt of a metre-gauge line from Basra vu 
aneh, on the Euphrates, thence uorth ■ 
(to to Baghdad t^ line passing a consl- 
distance westward to Kut-l-Amara. 
historic tame From Baf^ad the line 
s es^ward annroT'mateiy to th lOot of the 
V- ! . ^hlch the Persian *oad crosste 
frontier of that country. A line branohnh 
the nelgbbourbood of Riftl in the dliectloxi 


! of Mosul. A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. M hen 
the Turkish Nationalists gained control of Ana- 
tolia any quest <on of the completion of the 
through Baghdad line became indefinitely 
delayed 

The Trans-Peislan line to join the Russian 
Oaucaslan system and the Indian rallwasrs 
first assumed proportions of practical Import- 
ance tn the winter of 1911 Both the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Julfa, on the Ruhso- Persian 
frontier in the Caucasus. During the war 
this line was carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
Urumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and Improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
England and Persia specially provided for 
British assistance In the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and improvement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to nauglit. 

There remains the possibility of linking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion has often 
b^en made In recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Afghanistan, should be linked to the Indian 
line which proceeds from Quetta to the Afghan 
border on Chaman The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons been strong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
totan and after t1.e death of the late 
Amir Habllmllab the Afghan Government 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. Wliat th» present Afghan Government 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this article was written, but the 
•(trange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic ditfi cutties The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Tndiro rallwav •ysrem ‘hroiu b the fCl>ybcr Pass 
to 1 andl Khana, at Its we-tern extremity opens 
a prospect of farther possible rail connections 
with Afghanistan. 

Britain’s special interests In regard to Per- 
sian ooromiinlcatioos have hitherto prima.lly 
been associated with lines running Inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mnlt 
routes Special Importance has for many vears 
been attached to the provision of a railway from 
Mohammerah, at the opening of the Karuu 
VttUev, whore the Earun River runs Into the 
Sbat-el-Arab, lust below Basra, northwards 
into the rich highland country of Western 
Persia, where the vatuabie West Persian oil 
wells also lie. Britain has long estabi shsd 
spiral mlatioDS with the BUimo Valley and 
has a large trade there. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army oi India originated In 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Company; but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665. Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombav, and as early as 1666 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near MasuHpatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
carrison of Fort St. George consisted of only 
ten men. In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1668 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
In 1744 the forces were considerably increased, 
but this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments. In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St. David to command the forces 
of the Company. The English foothold in 
India was then precarious and the French under 
Dupleix were contemplating fresh attacks. 
It became necessary for the English Company 
to form a larger military establishment. The 
new commandant at once set about the organi- 
sation and discipline of his small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of wliich Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In Madras the Euroiiean 
companies were developed Into the Madras 
Fnsilit'rs: similar companies in Bengal and 
< Bombay became the Ist Bengal and 1st Bom- 
! hay Fusiliers. The native infantry were simi- 
larly organised by Lawrence and Clive. By 
j degrees Koval Keglments were sent to India, 
I the first being the 39th Foot, which arrived In 
I 1754. 

[ Struggle with the French.— From this 
f ti,ne for a century or more the army in India 
s' w as engaged in constant war. After a prolonged 
i war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
J 1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
f In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
j and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
r their rivals, and the power of England was 
t established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal; 
f and at Wandewash In Southern India, where 
\ the French were finally defeated in 1761. 
' A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
i»ad risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Princes and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
JJywf • A prolonged struggle ensued with 
the latter and his son and successor Tipu Sul- 
mn, which ended only with the defeat and 
Tlpu and the capture of Serlngapatam 


tteorganisatlon of 1796.— In 1796 th( 
Indian a^ies, which had been organlaec 
on the Preaidency system, were reorganised 
ihe European troops were 18,000 strong anc 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, tl>o infantry 
being generally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each, in Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large establishments of 
English officers. The Madras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com- 
panies were raised. 

In 1798, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor-General, firmly Imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where TIpii was Intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Slndhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by moans of a large regular armv offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron. In campaigns against Slndhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Ijake, and in the Deccan against that prince 
and the Kaja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of these Chiefs was broken in the 
battles of Laswari and Assaye. French influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domination of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore.— The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of these 
outbreaks ocmiTTcd at the fort of Vellore in 1806 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European offioers 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Qillcspio, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers. This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army. 

Overseas Expeditions.— Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
Bourbou was taken from the French * Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, ana Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nopal War took place in which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Ealunga. The Gurkhas 
wore overcome in this war after oUering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with tbe 
Mahrattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindarls. 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all India was turned into a vast camp. Tbe 
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Mfthmtta Oblefa of Poona Kagpnr, and Indore 
rote In inooewionrand were beaten, respectively, 
at Hirkee, Sltabaldl, and ilehldpnr. Tbis was 
the last war in annfchf>m India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army came into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
ave battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of Irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength. 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars.— 
In 18.89, a British Army advanced Into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Oabul There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent omrations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed those unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost leu Ions which 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Ferozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilian wala, 
our brave enemies wore finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind by Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to oiir army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was established, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
Involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
ployed and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny.— On the eve of the 
rontinv In 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 13*’j000 Indian troops, 
In the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops: and In Bombay 0,000 British 
and 4.5,000 Indian troops. The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhonsie, especially that 
of Oudh from whicl the greater part of the 
j^ngal Army was drawn, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark whtclj fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


•D which the powder was enclosed to a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to Ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was Interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sepoy «. Skil- 
ful agitators exploit^ this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that Hour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Bor- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangai Pande attacked a European 
officer The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and senticnccd to long 
terms of imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops iu Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi. Unfortunately there was In Meerut 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation. The European troops in the place 
I remained inaotlve, and the mutineers were 
allowed to depart unmolested to spread the 
fiames of rebcllloo 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On Its 
time worn walls brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire. It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition. Yet Delhi was 
held only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers. The Europoiins who did 
DOt succeed In escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
In India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied tn many 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal, 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September In the meaotiine mutiny 
had spread The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lneknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which wen* not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Hose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi. 

Minor Campaigns.— During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns inclnding 
the China War of I860 the Ambeyia Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
\fghan War in which the leading flunre was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns df 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operations which led np to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns In 
Africa, and the expeditious to Lhasa. But 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged In many 
arduous ent«»rnrlsns. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny.— In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the array was oroanixed into three 
armies, sir: Bengal, Bombay and Madias, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organixations took place 
during the following years, such as the linking of 
three Beximents together and the raising of 
Glass Keglments and Corapanies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
introduction of the command system. Four 
Gommands were formed, tfiti Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener's Schenie.->This system 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener's 
re-oroanlzation the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided Into three Com- 
mands — ^the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative I 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of I 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern — each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was ^ven no administrative 
responsibilities. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the field and were not replaced until 1918 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details. To secure efficiency at A. H. Q., 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
was carried out in 1918. With the alteration 
of the designation “ Army ** to ** Command ” 
at this time, a considerable Increase was made in 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
®sch under a General Officer Commanding-in* 
Chief. 

Present System of Administration. 

The essential features of the Armv, at con- 
st^cted on its present basis, will be found In 
Army In India and Its Evolution," a 
publication issued In 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of Hla Majesty's 
ministers, has a speciat responsibility and autho- 
rity In regard to the military administration 

iQ inQiA* 

The Secretary of State's principal adviser 
m? military affairs is the Secretary in 
Cie Military Department of the India Office, 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience, 
The appointment Is at present held by 
Iieutonant-General Sir John F. S. D. Coleridge, 
L.C.B , C.M.G., D.S.O., who was formerly 
Commander of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
ti her 1980 to May 1933. The Military Secretary 


is assisted by one first grade staff officer, selec- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by g practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Army officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State's Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India are 
vested in the Governor-General in CoimclL, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all such 
orders as ne may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy's Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the some 
authority and functions as tliey exercise in 
respect of other do) artmente of the Government; 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Beforms Scheme, Army expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief.— The next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments Is His Excellency the Commander-Tn- 
Chief, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy's Executive Council. The ap- 
pointment w held by His Excellency Field - 
Marshal Sir Philip W. Chetwode, Bart.. G.C.B., 
G.C S,I., K.C.M.O., D S.O., British Service, who 
succeeded Fiold-Marsbal Sir William Blrdwood 
He is also a member of the Council of State. All 
the work connected with the administration of 
the Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in a state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations bas^ upon India 
are centred In one authority, — the Ck>inmander- 
In-Chlcf and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Boyal Indian Navy and the 
Boyal Air Force In India. The Commander-ln- 
(^hief is assisted In the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Officers, 
viz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 


The Army Department.~The Department 
is adminisWrd l y a Secretary who, like other 
Se'TCtariei. in the civil departtn entsyls a Secret»ry 
to the Government of India as awhole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Beglmental Debts Act, 1803 (66 Vict- 
0. 5) and the Kegnlations made thcreiiudei 
Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Military Department, and for purposes of the 
Boyal Indian Navy, Secretary to the OoNem- 
ment of India in the Navy Department. He 
also exercises the powers vested In the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act applies to India nnder the 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 1916 He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary (who i? also 
Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ Board), an 
Under Secretary, a Director of Military Lands, 
and Cantonments, a Directo’*, Begulations and 
Forms, and one Assistant Secretary, (who is also 
Joint Secretary of the Indian Soldiers' Board). 
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The Army Department deals with all army 
servioes proper^ and also the administration 
of the Eoyal Indian Navy and the Boyal 
Air Force in India, In so far as questions requir- 
ing the orders of the Government of India 
are oonoemed. Ihe Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarter It has continuous 
and Intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
in all administration matters and Is res^nslble 
for the admtoistratloii cl Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List. The Army ad- 
ministration is represented In the Legislature by 
the Army Member in the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary In the Legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council— Is composed of 
the Commander-In-Chief as President, and the 
following members, namely: The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer Com- 
manding Eoyal Air Force, the Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Army Department 
and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, re- 
presenting the Finance Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India. The Under Secretary, Army 
department, acts as its Secretary. It is mainly an 
advisory body, constituted for the purpose of 
assisting the Commander-In-Chief in the per- 
fecmance of his administrative duties. It has no 
collective responsibility. It meets when convened 
by the Comraander-ln-Chlef for the consideration 
of cases of sufficient Importance and difficulty 
to require examination In conference. The heads 
of the minor independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided in four commands 
each udder a General Officer Commandlng-ln- 
Chlef and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organhation are given In the table on 
t e next page and it will be seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and itrlgade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with Its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province ; 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Eajputana; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Naini Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan. 

The General Officer CommandIng-ln-Chlef 
of each command is responsible for the command, 
administration, txalnlng and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army H^d- 
quarters Is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of Its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included In any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 


lerred to the administrative control of His 
Majesty’s Government from the lit April 1027. 

The distribution of the trooM allotted to the 
commands and districts has neen determined 
by the principle that the strUcing force must 
be ready to function In war, commanded and 
constituted as It is io peace. With this end In 
view, the Army In India Is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 

/2) The Field Army, 

(S) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force Is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force in a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chief as the bead, is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

(a) The General Staff Branch : 

(b) The Adjutant-General’s Branch ; 

(c ) The Quartermaster-GeneraTs Branch ; 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch* 

General Staff Branch. 

C a — J.t -Oenl. Sir WiUiam Bartholomew, 

KCB,CMG, 1)S0, Brit. Ser. 

Z> C a. 8 — Maj -Genl B E Jloberly, C3., 
Pb o , I A 

M, a, Cav Tech Admcr, U T, C.—Maj - 
Genl E D Giles, o B , o M o , i) s o., i a. 

Ma J{ A— Muj-Genl H W Nowcome, C.B., 
C M Q , 1 ) s 0 , Bnt Sor 

S. 0 in-(^ — Brigr C J. S, LeComu, 0 B B , 
M 0 , Brit. Ser. 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for Internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff in 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use in war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff in India ; the education of officers, the 
supervlBion of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services, 
Adjutant-General Branch. 

A G.— Lt -Genl Sir Walter S. LesUe, K.C.B., 
K B E , C M.o , I) S 0 , I A. 

JJ A G.—Maj -Ocnl 0. Thorpe, C B , o M G., 
D s o , lint Ser 

J) il/. 5 — Maj -Genl E. A. Walker, C.B., 
K US T M S 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces In officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international tow, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting, 
mobilization and demobilization. The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services In India, who was 
independent before the war, Is now Included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 
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f — Commander, 4th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. 

(Brigr C. N. F. Broad, D.S.O., 
Brit. Ser ) 

-ueiu. a. Karsiake, c.b.,-( — C ommander, 6th (Quetta) Infantry 
C M.G , D s 0 , Brit. Ser.). | Brigade. 

(Brigr. A. J H. Chopo, ©so., 
I A). 
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— Commander, Zhob (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area, 

(Brigr J, C McKenna, d.s 0 , 

— Commander, Sind (Independent) 
Brigade Area 

(Maj-Genl C. Kirkpatrick, 0 B , 

C B K . I A.) 
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-Commander, WazirUtan 

District — 

(2nd class ) 

(Maj -Genl. D E Robertson, 
C.B., n 8 0 , 1 A ). 


“Commander, Lahore District — 
(Ist class ) 

(Maj -Qeiil A. W H M Moens, 
OB,CMO,I)SO,IA) 


— Commander, Razmak Brigade. 
(Brigr J S. Marshall, P s 0 ., 

OBE,I A) 

— Commander, Bannu Brigade 
(Brigr F U Maynard, M (J , 
lA) 

— Commander, Wana Brigade 
(. (Brigr T Milne, i) s 0 , I.A ) 

Commander, 2nd (Sialkot) Cavalry 
Brigade 

(Brigr F Gwatkln, p s 0 , M 0 , i a ). 
Commander, Ferozepur Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr H M Burrows, i A ) 
Commander, .Tulliinder Brigade Area, 
(lirigr ACC nutchlnson, c B , 
0 BE , T A ) 

Commander, J,<ahore Brigade Area 
(Brigr J C Gretton, i A ) 
Commander, Ambala Brigade Area 
(Brigr. E C Hall, c I E , l.A ). 

f — Commander, 1st (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade 
(Brigr H L iJaughton, c i E , 
c B K ) 

— Commander, 2nd (Rawalpindi) 
J ufantrv Brigade 
(Jingr A ii Bansornc, PSO., 
M 0 , iint Ser ) 

— Commander, 3rd (Jhelum) Infan- 
try Brig<vde 

(Brigr C W Frizell, P s 0., 
M 0., Brit Ser ) 

— Commander, Kohat District Commander, Kobat Brigade*. 

(2nd class ) (Brigr n L Scott, OB., P s 0 , 

(Maj -Genl D J. Shuttleworth, M 0 , i a , A p c ) 

CB,OBK,DSO,IA) 


— Commander, Rawalpindi 

District — 

(1st C 1,188 ) 

(Maj -Genl R C Wilson, 0 B , 

PSO, MC, lA) 


'—Commander, Peshawar Dis- 
trict — 

(1st class ) 

(Maj-Genl S F Mu8pratt,c B ,- 
C.S T., c I.K., P S O , I A ) I 


—Commander, 1st (Risalpur) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brgr D K. McLeod, P.s.o., 
I A) 

— Commander Laiidikotal Brigade 
(Brigr A L. M Molcsworth, 
I A ) 

— Comnuinder Pe^liawar Brigade 
(Brigr C J E Auchinleck, ob., 
p s ()., 0 B E ,i A ) 

— Commander Nowshera Brigade 
(Brigr Hon. H R LG. 
Alexander, p.B 0 , M c., 
Bnt. Ser.). 
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— Commander, Kangoon Brigade Area. 
(Brigr. C C. Foss, VO., D s.o., Brit. 
Ser.) 


ill®*' 

§S§lo‘ 

§ 11 ®° 

»l|l^ 

OrE t4 

'a r 


— Commander, Madras District— — — 

(2nd class) 

(Maj -Genl G Fleming, C.B , 

C.n E., D.S 0 , Brit Ser ) 

— Commander, Bombay District —Commander, Mliow Rngade Area. 
(2nd class). (Brigr J do L Consy, I A ) 

(MAj -Genl. H. Needham, c.B., 
c M Q , D s 0 , Brit. Her ). 

Commander, 3*oona (Indcpcm- 

dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr F G. Spring, c B , c M G., 

I) s o , Brit Ser.). 


—Commander, Deccan Distrid; — 
(Ist class). 

(Maj -Genl DHL. Nicholson, 
c B , 0 M G , 1) B o , Brit 

Ser ). 


— Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade. 

(Brigr G delaP. Bercsford, M.C., 

I A ) 

— Commander, 1 0th (Jubbulpore) 
infantiy Brigade 

(Biigr C G. Lmg, nso, MC, 
Brit Ser) 

— Commander, 11th (.Vhmednagar) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr. J-i S H Smithera, i A, ) 

— Commander, 12th (Secunderabad) 
Infantry Brigade 

(Brigr D G Johnson, VC, B 8 0 , 
M (’ , Brit Ser ) 


n 


O 



— Commander Presidency and 
I Assam District — 

(2nd class ) 

(Maj -Genl. H J Huddleston,^ 
I rB,0MG,D8O,MC, Brit 
Scr ) 


—Commander, Lucknow 
District — 

(2nd class ) 

Maj.-Genl C A Milward, c B., 
0 I.E , C B E , D.S.O., I A ) 


— Commander, Ddhi (Indepen- 
dent) Brigade Area — 

(Brigr M Saunders, c b , d s 0 ., 
i.A , A.D 0 . 


I — Commander, Meerut District — 
(1 st class ) 

(Maj.-Genl R J. CoUins, c.B , 
O.M.G., l).S.O., Brit. Ser ) 


— Commander, 0th (Lucknow) 

Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr A B Haig, m r , I A ) 

— Commander, 0th (Jliansi) In- 
fantry Brigade. 

(Brigr E P Quman, o.B K , t.a ) 


■—Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr K M Laird, B s 0 , But. 
Sei ). 

—Commander, Allaliabad Brigade 
Area 

(Brigr D. 0. Ridgeway, O.B , 
I D s.o , I A ) 


■— Command ei, 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade 

(Brigr. E M Dorman, D.S.O 
M.O., Brit Ser.). 

. —Commander, 8th (Bareilly) 
Infantry Brigade. 

(Brigr. N. M R. Badcliffe-Smith, 
I M.0.,IA.). 
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Quarter-Master General's Breach. 

Q. M, (?.— Lt -Genl. Sir W Edmund Ironside, 
K.c B , o.M.G , D s 0 ., Brit. Ser. 

D Q M. G . — Maj -Genl. E. F. Orton, c B., i A 

D 8. d! T.-Maj.-Genl. E. M. Steward, 
0 B , 0 B E., I A. 

This Branch Is eonoemed with the spedfl- 
eation, provision* inspection* maintenance 
and issue of supplies, i.e., foodstuffs* forage* 
fuel, etc., and is responsible for the following 
Services : — Transportation, Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Eemounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Re^mental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responsible for production 
and provision. 

Master Genera] of the Ordnance Branch 

MOO — Lt -Genl. Sir Henry E.ap B Pryce, 
K C B , C.M G , D S 0 , I A. 

D M Q.O — Brigr. (Local Maj -Genl.) W. E 
Paul, c B B. , Brit Ser. 

This Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories and is concerned with the provision, 
inspection, maintenance and issue of equipment 
and ordnance stores.clothlng.and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stnffs, &c., and supply In bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Master- 
General is also responsible for the design, 
idsncctlon, and supply of guns, carnages, tanks, 
sniallarras, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc He also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters administered by officers who are not 
classiflod as Principal Staff Officers, but are not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are : 

(1) Military Secretary’s Branch. 

MUy Secy . — ^Maj -Genl. W. L. O. Twins, c B . 

C B E , M C . I A 

The Military Secretary deals with the appoint- 
ment, promotion and retirement of officers 
holding the King’s Commission, of officers 
of the Indian Land Forces, the selection of 
officers tor staff appointments, and th*» 
appointment ol officers to the Army in India 
Ecservo of Officers. He is also the Secretary 
of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enginker-in-Chief’s Branch. 

E -in-G — Ma] -Genl. G. H. Addison, 0 B , 
O.M G , D s 0 , Brit Ser 

The Englneer-in-Chlef Is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers In India. He is responsible 
for Engineer operations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the prepar^ness for warof 
the Engineering services. The supply of Engneer 
stores during war and peace. 'Phe construction 
snd maintenance of all military works and the 
constructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
til , the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
secretary, Board of Examiners. 


The duties of the Inspector of the Army 
Educational Corps, India and the Inspector of 
Physical Training are carried out by the Com- 
mandants ol Army School of Education, India, 
Belgaum and Arm\ School of Physical Train- 
ing, Ambala, respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and Brlti^ infantry units 
of the army In India are units of the British 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located permanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
I service, of which the major part Is as a rule 
spent in India. In the case of British infantry 
I battalions the system is that one battalion of a 
regiment Is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in jpeace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war. In India, the peace 
establlsliments exceed the war cstablishaents in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtain^ 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry.*— There are 6 British 
cavalry regiments in India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment Is 27 officers and 
567 other ranks. 

British Infantry.— The present number of 
British lutantry battalions in India Is 45, each 
with an establishment of 2S officers and 805 
other ranks. 

In 1021, an Important change was made in 
the composition of a British Infantry battalion- 
in India by the inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
malatalned a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1^21 the combatant personnel wag entirely 
British. In 1021, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included In the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion. This number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises — 
neadqmrters Wing — 1 Mac-hine Gun Comi)any 
and 3 Rifle Companies. Each Rifle Company 
has 4 Lewis guns The Machine Gun Company 
(now called Support Company) is organised 
into — ^Headquarters and 3 Platoons (all on 
pack) each of 2 Sections of 2 viokers guns each. 
The peace establishment of Indian combatant 
personnel is fixed at one Indian officer and 
42 Indian other ranks The Supjiort Company 
platoon, as it is called, is transferred en bloc 
to another British battalion when the battalion 
to which it was originally attached proceeds 
on relief out of India. 

Hoyal Artillery.— Indians are employed 
as drivers and artfficers in the Royal Horse 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day Is as follows: 

Royal Horte ArtxUerv . — Comprises four in- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 18-pounder guns. 
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FUid {Higher and Lower Eetahit8hinent)Brigadee. 
— ^Five br^ades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batte- 
ries, Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on the higher establishment consists 
of 2 batteries of six 18 prs each and 2 batteries 
of six 4.6" Howitzers A brigade on the lower 
establishment consists of 2 batteries of four 
18 prs. each and 2 batteries of four 4 5" 
Howitzers. 

Field {Mechanised) Brigade * — The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed with 
four 18-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4*6" howitzers 

Field f Reinforcement) Brigade*— -The reinforce- 
ment brigade consists of one battery armed 
with four 18-pounder guns, one battery of four 
4*6" howitzers. 

Indian Mountain Brigades . — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain battenes, 
one unbrigaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitral and one Survey 
Section. AU batteries are armed, with four 
8 T howitzers The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat, Fort Lockhart, Fort Milward, 
Fort Salop, .fhansi post, Arawali, Bannu, Wana 
Mir Ali, Wana Tlial, Chaman, Hindubagh, 
Malakand, Land! Kotal , Shagai ; Ghakdara 
and Fort Sandeman are also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, E A. 

Medmm Brigades —ThciQ me two such bri- 
gades. Three battenes in each brigade, two 
of which are armed with six 6" howitzers, 
and one battery with four 00-pounder guns. 

Heavj/ Brigade.— One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi. 

Anti-Aircraft — ^Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bombay. The battery is armed with 
eight 3 mch, 20 cwt. guns. 

Indian Regiment of Artillery — The first 
unit of this now corps has been raised as a 
field artiUery brigade and is designated “ A ” 
Field Brigade, Indian Artillery. The establish- 
ment of tills brigade consists of brigade head- 
quarters, 2 batteries each of 18- pr. guns and 2 
batteries each of four 4.6" howitzers 

ArtiUery Training Centres.— One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of E. H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery. Those 
centres wore created for the recruitment and 
trainmg of Indian personnel. There is also a 
E. A. Boys Depot at Bangalore. 

Engineer Services. 

The Engineer-in-Chief. — The head of the 
Corps of Eoya) Engineers in India is directly 
responsible to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief. The Englneer-in-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in -Chief on all military engineering 
matters and Is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace. 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5j The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation . — ^The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
viz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria’s Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George's Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Eoorkee. Eoyal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Eoyal 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Officers from the 
late Pioneer Corps, Indian officers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-eommissloned officers and Indian 
other ranks. Each Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut.-Coloncl, who is assisted by n Superinten- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Charge, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, three Quartermasters, three 
Subadar-Majors, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Quartermaster. 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
Infantry. Divisional Headquarters' Companies 
are small units containing highly qaallfled 
“tradesmen" and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies ; they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g,, heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works In India, and Burmr except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are in charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Eoyal Air Force and all major works For the 
Eoyal Indian Marine: and they are charged 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectivclj 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government. 

The Engineer-in-Chief is assisted by a Deputf 
Engineer-in-Chlef (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and CImI 
works in the N. W. F. P. and is Secretary, 
P. W. D., to the Govt, of N. W. F. Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, P W. D., to the Agent to 
Governor-General in Paluchistan. Both at 
Army Headquarters and m Commands there are 
Staff Officers, K. E., and Techmcal Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Boyal Engineers, assisted m certain 
districts by A Cs S E E Officers of the Barrack 
D^artment are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions are 
Buildings and Koads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Eumiture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Eoads and the] 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India- 

Tlie Boyal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command or-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire. 
'J'he Air Force budget is incorporated in the 
Military Estimates. The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal -whose rank corresponds 
to that of a Lieut -General in the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
John M. Steel, KOB,KBE,CMG. 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, I 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, i 
medical and chief engineer. The system of staff * 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 1 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to tlie divisions mentioned are those | 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General's and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
ncral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chiefs branch respectively, of , 
Army Headquarters. 

Subordinate formations. — The formations j 
subordinate to the Boyal Air Force Headquarters 
are; — 

(t) Gboup CouuANi), comprising 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis. 

(it) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 
(lit) Station Commands. 

(tv) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park. 

(ei) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(i’«) E. A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa. 
Group Command. — The Group Command Is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding In 
rank to a Colonel In the Army. His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
quarters of the R. A. F. in IndU. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 7 officers 
and 2i airmen. 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows-— 

No. 1 Wing Station. RJL.P., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, RJl,F., Risaipur. 


Army Co-operation Squadron 
at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — There is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, R A.F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander Is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Array. 

Be is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group. The Wing Establishment 
consists of 5 officers and 18 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands.— There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at lUsalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
%e.f Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander. The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen. The wing Station at 
Risaipur also administers the Parachute Section. 

The Squadrons.*— Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Risaipur, and one is stationed 
at Amhala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from Its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically he or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

The number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with wliich the 
squadron is equipped ; but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
planes i.e., four in each of three flights. This 
does not however apply to the twin engined 
bombing squadrons 

Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and fifteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 
The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 
The Aircraft Depot.— The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first Instance, 
held by this umt. It is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engme repairs, mechanical transport repairs, 
and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 
Karachi. 
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The Aircraft Park.— BetotlveJy to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
tcribed as a central retail establishment, inter* 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air* 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the depot 
and dtsmbutes them to the squadron. The 
Stocks held in the Park arc, however, usually 
United to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the depot and local con* 
dltions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park ba India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions. In peace, the Air* 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop* ! 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under* I 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transport 
bodies requred for K. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans* 
port flight is administered by this unit. 

Ccmposition of Establishment'' .-‘The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men in the ranks of the E. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers, 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
B. A. F. in India. The officers are employed ! 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical brandies are required to be capable 
of flying an aeroplane. A proportion of ; 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. ! 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircrattsmen are employed at all 
units. Tlie personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows : — 

(a) Technical Section ..Aircraft Depot, 

(artificers) Aircraft Park. 

(&) M T. Drivers Section .All Units. 

(e) Followers Section ..AU Units. 

The total estabMiment of the Royal 
Alt Force in India is as follower- 

officers . . . . 260 

Airmen . . . . 1,887 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers .. 945 

avilSans . . . . 530 

The Boyal Air Force Medical 
Services. — In India, as in the United 
Kl^dom, theAir Force has a medical service of its 
own. Flying is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depart- 
ment of medical sdenoe whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of diffarant lormi of ulnaii ana physical disabi- 


lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prao^ 
tical torm the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, ao 
far as possible that those who fly are phyMcally 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 11 officers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R. A. F. In India. 

Indian Air Force — This force came Into 
existence on 8th October 1082, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwell, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers. These officers wiU 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force. 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell. 

RegfUlar Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry.— The present number of 
Indian cavalry r^ments is 21. 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises : 

14 British officers. 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry.— The establishment of 
the Indian Infantry s constituted as follows : 

Battalions 

19 Infantry Regiments consisting of .. 98 
8 ReglmonU ot Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of .. 20 

82 T 25 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
si — 



British 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry .. 

12 

20 

708 

Gurkhas .. 

iS 

22 

898 


The strength of an infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows — 


British Officers 10, Indian Officers 15, and 
Indian other ranks 780. 

In 1932 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Honeers were employed 
e g., road-making etc , were now generally per- 
formed by labour. The wnole organization 
has therefore been disbanded, and the 
opportunity has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer unite 
(Sappers and Miners). 

Reserves tor the various units of the Indiar 
Army have to be sufficient to proviie for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for , 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. ' 

Reserve, — The conditions of the reserve j 
are as foUows; — 

The Indian Army Reserve consists of private 
soldiers or their ^ulvalent. It is comprised 1 
of class ' 0 * reservists for Indian Oavalr^ j 
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Artillery Sappers and Miners, Si^inals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Eifles. The new 
class reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artillery, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect from Ist October 1932 and 
for Indian Infantry with effect from Ist May 
1932. There still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ' and ‘ B ' reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be grodually eliminated. 

Training for Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurklia Rifles reservists is carried out biennially 
Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admissible from the date of transfer to, or enrol 
ment in, the reserve. When called up for 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of the service. 

The establishment of reservists is fixed at 
present as follows : — 

Cavalry 2,940 

Artillery 2,325 

Engineers 2,3 '>0 

Indian Signal Corps . . . . 625 

Infantry 22,120 

Gurkhas 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve . , 054 

Supplementary Reserve . . 246 

Total 


2 

4 

4 

3 

1 


3 f.260 

The Indian Signal Corps.—The Corps Is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations 
The head of the corps is the Signal 
Oflicor-in-Chlef In the General Staff Branch 
at Army Headquarters. He acts as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units. A cldef 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Signals. 

The Signal Training Centre, India, is 
located at Jubbulpore, and is commanded 
by a Lieut -Colonel, assisted by a staff, 
British and “ ' 


Indian, organised on very much 
the same lines as the headquarters of a Corps 
of Sappers and Miners. 

The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below: — 


i'he various types of field units and the num* 
her maintained are : — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 
Company 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops 

Divisional Signals . . 

District Signals 

Experimental Wireless Section 

Zhob Signal Section 
In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors. 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department. This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ’ and * C ’ troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziriutan and Kohat. 

Royal Tank Corps. — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived In 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
were located as follows — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
manded companies in the Northern and Eastern 
(''ommands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commanded companies 
in the Southern and Western Co'iunands. 

These have been abolished and their duties are 
carried out by the Commandci, R Tank Corps, 
Northern Command, so far ns that command is 
concerned and by the Commandant, R T. 0. 
School, Ahmednagar, in respect of the other 
three commands There is a school at 
Ahmednagar for the training of R. T. 0. 
personnel and the conduct of experiments. 

Organisations — 3 Light Tank Companies. 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 8 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks ; 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per section. 

5 Armoured Car Companies. Each company 
consists of Headquarters and 3 Sections and is 
armed with 16 armoured cars , 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section The armoured 
cars at present in India are of various types. 


.a 


I 


S 


Tank Corps School 
Armoured Car Company 


5 

12 


48 

145 


16 

32 


9 

16 


9 

10 


M6*Mc**I Services.—The military medical 
services In India are composed of the following 
satSns*—^^ P®bBonnel and subordinate organ!- 

.iJ? 0* the Koyal 

eervlnK In India; 

ln 5dUta®1Spttnt 


(e) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two bt'anebes, viz., fi) assistant surgeons 
iud (ii) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military 
STurring Service. 

(s) The Queen Alexandra's Military Nuts* 
tng Service for India. 

(/) The Amy Dental Corps. 
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(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 
ih) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Boyal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub^assistant siir* 

? eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. The Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Waziristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Eed Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of oases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps.— -The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Koyal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quarter master- General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely . (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport The 
latter is constituted upon a special basis, which 
is, generically, a sub-division of the Boyal 
Array Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categorii^ in the following table . — 


Supply. 

0 fficers with Hing 's commissions 128 

Indian officers 08 

British other ranks. . . .. 280 

Civilians 647 

Followers 1,401 


Total . . 2,424 


AKIHAL TBANSPOBT 

Officers with King’s commissions. 48 

Indian officers 120 

British other ranks 39 

CivUians 97 

Indian other ranks .. .. 9,845 

Followers . . . . . . . . 1,403 


Total .. 11,561 


There are also 1.576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and oamols main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Kashmir, are 
13.258 and 8,946 respectively There are also 
401 ponies and 12 bullocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war cadre,” other companies being 
maintained in peace-time at full war establish- 
ment. 


MEOHANIOAL TBANSPOBT. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 89 

Indian officers 63 

British other ranks 165 

Indian other ranks .. .. 2,835 

Indian civilians 183 

Followers 1,344 


Total . , 4,679 


There are also 3,035 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following;-— 

(a) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 32 service sections 
(higher establishment), and 8 ser- 
vice sections (lower establishment). 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 

convoys consisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

2 M. T. Companies (Mobile Bepalr 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

(b) Maintenance units — 

6 Heavy Repair shops. 

Central M. T. Stores Depot. 

Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Chaklala Headquarters. 

Experimental Section. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed In 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes. The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor cycles. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps In 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Army Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers In every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The establishment of offioenrs 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal military character, qnd also, under an 
arrangement Introduced In recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal oiganisa- 
tion is in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department.^The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service; — The provision of ani- 
mais for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport In war. The animal mobill. 
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sation of all nnitB, services and depart- 
ments of the army. A general responsi- 
bility for th&efflciency of all the animals of the 
army both In peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion Into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service in the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows : 
The Bemount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Director and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Bemount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Bemount Depots, 6 District 
Bemount officers of horse-bii^eding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, le Assistant Bemount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India —The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I. A. 8. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include ; Tlie establishment of Boyal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
g<*ong of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps. 

The organisation consists of 20 veterinary 
hospitals, Class I, 25 veterinary hospitals, 
Class ir, 25 branch veterinary hospitals, 10 
sick lines and 12 Indian Army Vetennary Corps 
Sections of personnel posted to veterinary 
hospitals (luring peace and forming a cadre for 
expansion on mobilisation to provide tcclmical 
personnel for all veterinary milts. 

Military Farms Department — This 

department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists oft^o branches:- 

(i) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(11) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services.— The education of 
the army Is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows Including training schools : — 


British 

Indian 

B. 0. 

I. 0. 

jCivilians. 

officers. 

officers. 




61 

60 

164 

64 

446 


Terms of service in the Indian army are 
as follows : — 

Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 years 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years in army 
and 9 years in the reserve ; and 4 years* service 
“ a Heavy Artillery personnel. 

8. A M. Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantnr (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
personnel of the Infantry other than Orakzaia), 


[ 7 years in army service and 8 years in the 
' reserve. 

Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years’ service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try 6 years in army. 

Indian Military establishments of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years* service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years* service in army and 
0 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years' 
service in army. 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, lifers and pipers, 10 years* service in 
army. 

Except in the case of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, annourers, 
engine drivers, famers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service In the army 
is the minimum and may bo extended. 
Combatants may bo enrolled direct into 
the Beserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to servo in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations in force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.-^ 
These forces are “ Civil *' troops, t e , they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army, They are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Begular Indian Army, 
Those forces were raised for (iuty on the North- 
West Frontier and at present consist of the 
following • — Kurram Milltia,Tochi Scouts, South 
Waziristan Scouts, Chitral Scouts, Gilglt 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Corps, 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of noiversal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for coDSidoratiou, and it was decided that 
in India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force. 
If only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
icency ; and In the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920. Under this Act membership 
IS limited to European British subjects, and 
the liabihty of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should bo purely local. As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 

The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry — ^in which are included railway bat* 
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tallODS,- macbtxie guo companies, a Signal 
Oompanjr, and the Medical and Veteif- 
nary Corps. Units of the Auxiliary Force 
are under the command of the local military 
authority, and the latter has the power of 
calling them out for service locally in a case 
*of emergency. Their role is to assist In home 
defence. Training is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate Is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche* 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitled to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indefinite period. An enrolled person Is entitled 
to cialin his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 46 
years. HU then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Section^ at Calcutta, Pom hay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
K. E (A. F 1) attoose stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner U nlU. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
asptKits of the [ndianlsatlon of the military 
services The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not ititherlo been a hereditary 
profession. It is Intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the torce for this latter reason carries 
with It a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
in certain circumstances, Involve service over- 
seas. The force Is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It ' as been modelled 
on the old militia In England. The essence of 
Its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embodiment for a 
short period In successhe years. By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training In peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
Intensive training, to take their place by the 
lid** of regular tinlts In war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 

E resent of three main categories, provincial 
attartons, urban units and the university traming 
corps units The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian ujiiversities Tliey arc 
trained all the year round bv means of 
weekly drills during terms and a period 
of 16 davs In camp and ore equipped 
with a permanent staflf of British instructors. 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps Is discharged. In the case of the 
university training corps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service. Their purpose Is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character. But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
constituted in the first instance. The number is 
,xiow eighteen and, though the unit establish- 


mmt has not been completely filled in all easel, 
the movement has already achieved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage. Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I.T.F. Medical 
Branch the force by law may Include every 
other army service. 

Mon enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years In certain cases. On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
voluntarily for further specified periods. 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minary training for one calendar month and 
during every year he receives one month’s 
periodical trainlilg. Members of whan units 
nave only a provincial liability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1028 in ]^mbay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of i^hich 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and train all the year 
round. During his first year every man does 
82 days* preliminary training, and In every 
subsequent year 16 days* periodical training. 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
"Imperial Service Troops,” consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulen 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service. It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 
Government, on the other hand, provide per- 
manenily a staff of British otticers, termed 
” Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes In organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

Alter the war hod ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which In a number of 
cases, has already been carried out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, Is that in future the 
Indian State Forces should be composed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A.— Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
arearmed wltn the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B — These troops c^onslst of units which 
are, in most oases, little Inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A ; but they are 
not orgrnisod on present-day Indian Army 
establhmments. They have, as a rule, retained 
the ssrstem of the pre-war formations. Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C. — ^These troops consist In the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied. The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

I The authorixed and actual strength of the 
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Indian State Forces on the 1st October 1934, 
amounted to — 


I Authorised 

1 strength. 

Actual 

strength. 

Artillery 

1,616 

1.695 

Cavalry 

9,360 

8,844 

Infantry 

86,487 

30.262 

Camel Corps 

466 

462 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 



tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

1,807 

1,075 

Transport Corps 

1,538 

1 1,741 

Grand total . j 

50,880 

1 44.064 


Officers. 


There are two main categories of officers in 
the Indian Army , those holding the King's 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from th3 Giirkhn officers of Gurkha battalion«, 
and have a limited status and power of com* 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 
Within recent years several Indians have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandiiurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources : from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
Brlllsh units. The former Is the principal 
channel of recruitment, the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be compietea by means of ca lets from 
Sandhurst . A third source is from among GnI* 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualified at 
Sandhuist and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment In 
India, where he receives a preliminary training 
in his military duties. At the end of the year, 
he is posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army. 
Administrative services and df partments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hltlierto been regarded as essential that 
everv officer should, in the first Instance, receive 
a thorough grounding In combatant duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion In rank of King’s commission* 
ed officers of the Indian Armv is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Golonei 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 23 years’ service; promotion 
beyond this rank is determined bv selection. I 

Indian Officers.— One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as | 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which ! 
rendered Indians eligible to bold the King’s 
commission In the army. King’s commissions 
are obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways * (1) By qualifying as a cadet through the 
Royal Military College Sandhurst or the 
Hilitarv Academ>, Woolwich, SxamintitloQs 
are held twice a year in India for the selection 


of suitable candidates for admission. (2) By 
the selection of specially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
or those appointed direct as jemadar. These 
receive their commisdons after training at the 
Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
and qualifying in the usual way. (3) By the be 
stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
officers who have rendered distinguished service, 
but whose age and lack of education preclude 
their being granted the full King^s com- 
mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
a military «'arcer on terms of absolute equality 
with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
hurst or Woolwich Until 1931, ten vacancies at 
Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reserved 
annually for Indian cadets. 

A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
Dun, a Government institution for the preli- 
minary education of Indians who desire to 
qualify for the King’s commission In the army 
through the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
The arrangements so far made enable a 
maximum of 70 boys to be in residence at the 
college at any one time, and the uonnal course 
of education Is planned to occupy six years. 
In February 1923, It was decided that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianhsed. Tlie units selected for Indianlzation 
were 7th Light Cavalry, 16th Light Cavalry. 2nd 
Bn., Madras Pioneers, 4 /19th Hyderabad Rogl- 
raent;5th Royal Battalion, 5th Mahratta Light In- 
fantry , 1 /7th Rajput Regiment (Q V. 0. L I.) ; 
l/14thPnnjab Reglmeiit;2 /Isf Punjab Regiment. 

In 1032 a considerable advance in the Indlani- 
zation of the Army was made by the announce- 
ment that it was Intended to Indianizo a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cavalry Brigade. In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been marked for Indianizatlon, 
3rd Cavalry, 6/2nd Punjab Regiment, 6/ 6th 
Bajpntana Rifles, 5/Rth Punjab Regiment, 
6/lOth Baluch Regiment, 6/Uth Sikh Regi- 
ment, 4/1 2th Frontier Force Regiment, and 6th 
Royal Battalion 13th Frontier Force Rifles, in 
addition to units of Indian Artillery, Engineers, 
etc., together with the usual complement of an- 
cillary services, to make up a complete Division. 
The Indian Regiment or Artillery has been 
formed on the 15th January 1935 and the first 
unit of this new corps has been raised as a 
field artillery brigade. This brigade is dessignat- 
ed “A" Field Brigade, Indian Artillery, 

In order to train officers for the Indian 
Army of the future, the Indian MLlltaryAcademy 
at Dehra Dun was opened in October 1932. It 
will provide officers for all arms cavalry, in- 
fantry, artillery and signals. The first batch of 
officers passing out of the Academy received 
their commissions on the 1st February 1035. 

Training Institutions 

The following institutions exist in India for 
the higher training of military personnel and 
for the education of instructors for units 

Staff College, Quetta. 

Senior Officers’ School, Belgaum. 
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Sdiool of Artillery, Kakul. The itrength of the Eesenre on the let 

Equitation School, Saugor. January 1985 was 839. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Fachmarha The Fighting Races. — ^The fighting classes 
and Ahmednagar that contribute to the composition of the 

Army School of Physical Training Ambail. Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
Army Signal School, Poona. from the north of India, but the experiences 

Boyal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. of the groat war have caused some modiflca. 
Army School of Education, Belgaum. tions in the opinions previously held as to the 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. relative value of these and other fighting men. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta* enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
blishment, Rawalpindi. dergone fluctuations, and it is not possible at 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of present to give exact information as to their 
Instruction, Kirkee. proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all contributed very large numbers both to the 
the units throughout the army a constant supply cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
of ofilcers, warrant officers, non-commissioned Gurkhas was also large. The Sikhs, who inhabit 
ofllcers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
date knowledge of various technical subjects^ Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge, sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
Following the procedure adopted at Home, the red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
gamated in February 1927. Instruction in the still larger proportion to both the cavalry and in- 
rifle, light gun, etc., ^ carried out at Pachmarhi fantry. These are drawn both from the north and 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. the south of India, as well as from beyond the 

The King George's Royal Indian Military Frontier They are all excellent fighting men, 
Srhools at Jhelum, Jullundurand Ajmere, and hardy and warlike, who have furnished soldiers 
the Kitchener Cbilege, Kowgong, also exist for to all the great powers of India for manyhundreds 
the education of the sons of Indian 8oldler^ with of years. As cavalry the Muhammadans are 
a view to their finding a career In the Indian perhapsunequalledbyany other race in the East, 
Army. The latter at present assists in the train- being good horsemen and expert men-at-arms 
Ing of Indian N.C.Os. for promotion to Viceroy's Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
Ckimmission. The Prince of Wales's Boyal of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
Indian Military (College at Dehra Bun exists battalions, which during the war were con- 
fer the preliminary education of Indians who siderably Increased. As fighters in the hills 
desire to qualify for the King’s Commission in they are unsurpassed even by the Pathans in 
the Army through the Indian Military Academy, the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
Army in India Reserve of Officers — and Kuraaonisore equally good mountaineers. 
Previous to the Great War there existed what The professional military caste of India from 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, time immemorial has been the Rajput, inbabit- 
a body of trained officers available to replace ing not only Rajputana but the (Jnited Provln- 
rasualties in the Indian Army. The war proved | ces and Oudh Of fine physique and martial 
that for many reasons this reserve did not l bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army ' backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
In India Reserve of Ofllcers was constituted. ’sustained the English flag in every campaign 
The revised Regulations for the A. I. R.0 pub- in the East. Their high caste and oonseqaent 
lished in 1934 provide that the following gentlemen prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
may be granted commissions in the Reserve . — tial Instincts and efficiency in war. They furnish 

(1) Ex-Officers who, having held King’seommis- many battalions. The Garhwalis are Hill 
slon in anvBranch of His Majesty’s British .Indian Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
or Bominion Forces, either naval, military (includ- proved themselves equal to any other troops 
iiag the Auxiliary Force(India)and Indian Tcrrlto- ' on the field of battle and have establish^ an 
rial Force) Marino or Air, have retired therefrom imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and are no longer liable for service therein, and and in the East. The two battalions which 
who are resident in India, Burma or Ceylon existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 

(2) Civil officials of gazetted status serving i The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
under the Government of India or a local Hindus found in the Belhi and Rohtak dis- 
Govemment, whose services can be spared in • tricts and adjoining territory. It was these 
the event of general mobilization being ordered, people who held out so bravely at Bharatpurand 

(3) Private gentlemen who are resident repelled Lord Lake’s army inl805. They have 

in India, Burma or Ceylon. proved themselves good soldiers on the battlefields 

Ceylon Government officials are not eligible for of Europe. Bogras are good and steady soldiefs 
ai^intmcnt to the Army in India Reserve of found in the hilly districts of the Punjab. They 
Officers fought well in Flanders and in Mesopotamia. 

Applicants for Category-Medical (includes Among those who have rendered signal and 
Bental) must possess a qualification registrable gallant service in the war are the Mabjrattes of the 
in Great BiiUin and Ireland under the Medical DeccanandtheKonkan, who have revived the ro- 
Acts in force at the time of their appointment putation held by their race in the days of Shlvajl, 
Bental applicants must possess a qualiflc.ation the founder of the Mahratta Empire. It is probable 
registrable In Great Britain and Ireland under the that their proved effidenev in war will lead to 
Bentlsts Aca in force at the time of their their recruitment in larger numbers in futuie, 
appointment. In addition to the castes that have been men- 

Applicaits for Category-Veterlna^ must be tionod, other caste men from the south and other 
In possession of the diploma M.R.(;.y.S. parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Effectives, 1934 . 


Sappers and Minors, and done their duty \7eli 
in every campaign in which they have been 
engaged. 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in W aziristan. 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decorations 

Summary of India’s Effort in the War.*- 
In a despatch by the Oommander-in-Chief 
pubhshed In July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India’s contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
i ranks; enlistments during the war for all bran- 
I ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 552,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war strength 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have sorved overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 106,594, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


Effectives, 1934. 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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1. Combatant Services (Includes 








Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 








Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 
Service and Tank (}orp8) . . 

3,999 

54,340 

8,175 

i 

1,21,794 

(a) 

19,329 

33,260 

II. Staff (Inclusive of personnel of 

1 

Administrative Services) . . 

566 

484 

20 

130 

1,384 

500 

, , 

III. Training Establishments (in- 








elusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

106 

335 


87 

04 

400 


IV. Educational Establishments . . 

61 

164 

50 

64 

446 

276 


V. Indian Army Service CJorps 








(Numbers taken after deduct- 
xng the numbers included 








in item II) 

405 

738 

277 

13,411 

1,284 

5,679 

4,611 

VI. Indian Army Ordnance Corps. 




(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item 11) 

119 

554 

6 

1,022 

838 

225 

85 

VII. Medical Services (Numbers 







taken after deducting tM num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

861 

802 

623 

3,424 


4,708 

6,300 

Vlll. Veterinary Services (Numbers 



taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 








_ ^ //) 

44 

4 

112 

565 

46 

90 

77 

IX. Eemount Services (Numbers 







takm after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

26 

16 

8 

145 

273 

2,618 


X. Miscellaneous Establishments 







(inclusive of Military 








Accounts Department) 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 

814 

125 

140 

1 585 

5,424 

2,090 

169 

Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) . . 

120 

244 

.. 

.. 


.. 

.. 

Total 

6,621 

57,604 

4,422 

1,41,223 

i 9,759 

1 36,005 

1 43,502 


(a) Included in column 7. 

_ , 6 wcord of the services of the Indian Army in the War, see “The Indian Year 

Book" of 1920, p. 152, §t teq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence, 

Budget Expenditure on National Defence. 

A part of the Befeooe expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of If 
Indian Budget is incurred in England, the 6d. per rupee. 

nature of su^ expenditure being indicated In a rule the receipts coUected by the va. 

the detailed Tables of Array, Navv and mil- fjQjjg departments are not set oft against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This penditure as appropriations In aid, but are 
expenditure is naet hy tnmsfer of funds from separately on the receipts side of the 

^ the Sist budget. Eiis is especially the case with the 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the Military Departments, which 
the basis ef the rate of 2f per rupee for the con. amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction Into The Provincial Governments Incur no ex- 
rupees. From the 1st April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 

SUMMARY OF DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (GrOSS.) 

Table 1. 


1938-84. 

Closed Revised Budget 

Accounts. Estimates. estimates 

as passed. 

Rupees (000*8 omitted.) 


Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non-effective . . • 

Defence Reserve Fund^ . . 

41,63,38 

8,59,34 

14,76 

40,05,94 

8,62,78 

8,49 

41,45,52 
8,62 70 
49,75 

Total 

50,37,48 

49.67,21 

49,68.47 " 


Notes.— (1) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost of the Royal Air Force, which is included incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 
in the Army Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 
diture on non-eftective services, but does not Imperial Government for these purposes, are 
Include debt services. included in the above figures. 

ANALYSIS OF defence EXPENDITURE. 



1934-35. 


1932-38. 


1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately 

Table 2. 


1982-33. 1938-84. I 1934-85. 


Closed Rexised Budget 

Accounts Estimates. Estimates. 

India. " Rupees (OOO’S omitted). 

A. standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services 14,04,27 

Administrative services 6.21,09 

Manufacturing establishments (including 

stores 2,15,06 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc 1,84,08 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 

and animals 3,44,81 

Special Services 

Transportation, Conservancy, anti-malarial 
measures, hot weather establisliments 

and miscellaneous 1,07,01 


Total Effective Services . . 20,67,22 

(2) Non-effective Services; 

Non-effective charges 3,65,26 

B. Auxiliary and TerrUonal Foroei .* 

Effective 68,72 

C. Royal Air Force : 

Effective .. .. 1,01,53 

Non-effective 26 


Total . India : 

Effective .. .. 82,86,82 81,68.23 81,37,47 

Non-effective •• 8,53,03 8,61,60 8,65.52 


Total 85,80,85 I 86,14,02 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1982-33 

1933-84. 

1934-85. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Eevlsed 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

1, standing Army^ 

(Eupees 

OOO's omitted) 


(1) Effective Services : 

I ighting Services 



3,08,30 

Administrative Services 



42,41 

Manufacturing establishments (Including 
stores) 



23,7 i 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



10,99 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals . . 



58 86 

Special Services 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous . • • • 



83,07 

Total Effective Services 



6,27,87 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B. Royal Air Force : 



4,84,01 

Effective 



80,12 

Non-effective 



4,20 

Total : England 

11,02,69 

10,88,68 

10,05,70 

Total Army Expenditure . 




Effective 

38,48,40 

37,67,64 

37,44,96 

Non-effective 

8,43,54 

8,45,06 

8 53,73 

Grand Total 

46,01,94 

46,03,63 

45,98,69 


The amounts expended in England on eflec* 
live services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War OlBco and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and i^yments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service OfQcers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc. The exwnditure on non- 
eilective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Us. 450 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1934-85 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Serviwi 
Es. 495*8 millions (including receipts) will be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military^rvlces*’ made up of B8.382‘6 millions 
for expenditure in India and Es. 118*1 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such as bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and baw me- 
chanical transport workshops are included m 
I the Budget. 
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Cost of the Army. 


The division of expenditure on Military Enginm Sarvices between India and England is as 
shown beiow : — 



1932-33. 

1933-34. 

1934-35. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

India 

1 

(Rupees 

3,40,80 1 

OOO’s omitted) 

3,42,42 

2,79,00 

England 

57,07 

4,30 

4,26 

Total 

3,46,50 

3,46,78 

2,84,16 


Cost of the Army — A Tribunal was set up 
in 1932 to investigate the amount of India's 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of tho British troops and 
airmen who servo for a part of their time in India. 
The Tribunal has also examined India's counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure. 

The Tribunal was an advisory body whidi 
mot in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister. The Chairman was 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor- 
General in tho Commonwealth of Australia. 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
1^ His Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Cliief Justice of the Punlab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on wliich the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
Issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration. One reason for the 
connexion is the heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent, of the total expenditure ; and If the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent. Those calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation paymenta. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of tho East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. Tlus worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed those amounts 
as full payment, with tho effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims In 1 890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 10s Moanwhiio the 
British forces in India liad been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000 . A com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Justice Romor 
was appointed in 1907 It held that the capita- 
tion <^rge was justified in principle In the 
following year tho Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 8 b , tho annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000. During the War India met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in tho various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
ParUamont. 

The great increases in rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 10s Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000,. 
compared with War Office cimms, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,500,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
thebiU. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS. 

The following table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health for the qainquennial periods 1010- 14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home. 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910-14 average . . 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094-67 


66,109 

68,367 

683 

1,980 

3,277*63 

1 920 • • • » • • 

67,332 

61,420 

386 

2,314 

3,488-08 

1921 

68,681 

60.6 J 5 

408 

749 

8,070*04 

1 122 • • • • • * 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1,902-32 

1 923 • * • • • * 

63,139 

37,695 

237 

079 

1.793 31 

1924 • • • • • • 

68,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 . • • • • • 

57,378 

36.069 

166 

997 

1,750 19 

19 26 • . • • * * 

66,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758-60 

1927 » • * * • • 

55,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,664*22 

1928 • • • • • • 

66.327 

33,034 

166 

656 

1,635-99 

1929 

69,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746-84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and other 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190. 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 : — 







Aver- 

Batlo per 1,000 of strength. 

Period 

Average 

strenfi^h. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids. 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Invalids 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910*14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

673 

699 

2,662 

544-6 

4-39 

6-4 

20*7 

1916-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161.028 

3,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788-2 

16-81 

23*6 

38*1 

1920 

216.445 


2,124 

4.564 

9,265 

762-3 

9-81 

21*1 

42*8 

1921 

175,384 

119,215 

1,782 



679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

147,840 

77,468 

1,014 

866 




6-86 

18-0 

24*6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

2,328 


466-7 

6 98 

16-3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

67,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423-1 

6 73 

12 8 

18 06 

1925 

136,478 

48,691 

647 

1,712 

2,053 

356 8 

4*01 

12-5 

16*04 

1926 

135,146 

62,617 

607 

1.669 

2,082 

388 6 

3-75 

11-6 

16-41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358.6 

8*37 

12*8 

16*03 

1928 


48,73fi 

872 

1,261 


371.5 

2-84 

9-54 

15*61 

1929 

154,680 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,864 

361*5 

3* 42 


16*8 
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India and the War, 


THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue aunoun cement, made at the Delhi Durbar 
in 1911, that in future Indians would be eligible 
for the Viotorta Gross, gave satisfaction which 
was increased during the War and afterwards by 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Kbodadad Khan. 
129tb Baluchis — On 81st October 1914, at 
fiollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
diarge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action oy 
a shell, Sepoy Ehudadad, though himself 
wounded, remained working his gun until all 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. 

Naick Daman Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal 
Rifles.— For great gallantry on the night ot 
the 23rd-24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Regiment was engaged in re- 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the 
first to push round each successive traverse, in 
the face of severe fire from bombs and rifles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar (then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 
66tb Coke's Rifles — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 26th 
ipril 1915, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry ei(^t British and 
Indian Offirers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy fire. 

Rifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Gurkha Rifles.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Mauquis- 
sart. When him'<elf wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, ho found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestershire Re^ment behind the 
first line German trench, and thouuli urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, he remained 
with him all day and night. In the early morn- 
ing of the 26th September, in misty Weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brougat in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the ot^r. He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brouiflit 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire. 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala. 
41st Dogras. — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying close to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he himself had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men. After bandaging his wounds he heard 
calls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
was lying in the open severely wounded. The 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
distant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
in that direction, but Lanoe-Naik Laia insisted 


on going out to his Adjutant, and offered to 
crawl back with him on his back at once. When 
this was not permitted, be stripped off his own 
clothing to keep the woumied officer warmer 
and stayed with him till Just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he carried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
ficent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sbpoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry.— 
For most conspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist hie Commanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open. Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up the 
officer’s woimd and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy nfle fire. For five hours until 
nightfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, S9th Punjabis.— For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was in charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap in our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-flUiTS, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
fire he and his two belt- fillers held their 
ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he then 
brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk. Fin- 
ally, he himself returned and removed allre- 
raaiaiug arms and equipment except two shovels. 
But for bis great gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by tbo enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh, 28th Cavalry. 
— For most eonspicuoub bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head- 
quarters, a distance of 1^ miles over opim ground 
which was under the observation and heavy fire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time in deli- 
vering his message although on each occasion 
his horse was shot, and he was oompeiled to 
finish the journey on foot. 

Rifleman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 

Rlfli8.~Foi conspicuous bravery and rt source 
in action under adverse conditions, and utter 
''ontempt of danger during an attack. He with 
a few other men sucoeeded, under intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun in order 
to engage an enemy machine gun which had 
caused severe ca^tualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. l ol the Lewis gun party op> ned fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
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and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire machine Rumi and Infantry had surrendered 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew, to him before he died. His valour and initiative 
Tbcn Bwitening his fire on the enemy bombers were of the highest order, 
and riflemen iu front of him, he silenced their 

lire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the Rifleman Gobar Sfntf Nefit 2nd Battalion, 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 39tb Garhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did bravery on loth March 1015 at Neuve Chapelle. 
magnificent work during the remainder of the During an attack on the German position he 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered was one of a bayonet party with bomba who 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was entered their main trench, and was the first 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very man to go round each traverse, driving back 

high standard of valour and devotion to duty, the enemy until they were eventually forced 

to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
Ressaldar Badln Singh, 14th Lancers, gagement. 
attached 20th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 

bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 2dth Punjabis. — For 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron devotion and bravery "‘quite beyond all 
charged a strong enemy position on the west | praise ** in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921. He 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
and Kh. es Samariveh Village On nearing while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 

the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised havildars had been killed or disabled he strug- 

that the squadron was suffering casualties , gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by and charged and recovered the gun, restoring 
machine guns and 200 Infantry. Without it to action. He refused medical attention, 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other insisting first on pointing out where the other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire wounds were and on carrying water to them, 
disregard of danger charged and captured the While the medical man was attending to 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties these wounded lie shielded him with his body 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded and be submitted to medical attention himseu 
on tlie very top of the hill when capturing one only after he was exhausted through thfee hours’ 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the continual effort and by loss ot blood. 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 

Since 1903 a squadron of the Royal Havy, squadron bad considerably improved. The 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been battiosbip Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
maintained in Indian waWs. It has natu- second class cruiser which bad been flagship, 
rally varied in strength from time to time, and another, second class cruiser rcplac^ the 
In 1903 the squadron consieted of one second Perseus. 

class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops The present composition of the East 
or gunboats In 1906, it consisted of two se- Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- is as follows — 

mainod at this strength until 1910 : when one ** Norfock ” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,850 tons ; 
second class cruiser was withdrawn and two “Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons; “Enterprise 
smallcT Vessels substituted, and three cTUi<^rs Cruiser, 7,580 tons (temporarily replaced by 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist “ Colombo,” Cruiser, 4,200 tons) ; Sloops. 
In the suppresoien of the arms traffic in the “ Shorcham,” “ Bideford,” “ Fowey,” and 
Gulf. By 1913 the position of the East Indies “Lupin.” 

India contributes £100,000 a year towards naval expenditure and approximately £3,000 a year 
on account of Indian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Eavy. 


India’s Naval Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
In consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy. Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1 89tt-7 the sub ddy of £100,000 a year Is jfaid towards the upkeep of certain 
ships of the Bast India Squadron, which may not be emploved beyond prescribed limits, except 
w'th the nonnent of the Government of India. India’s total naval exj^ndlture is well under 
half a million pounds. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
aiscussed at the Imperial Conference in London In October — November 1926. The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without farther consultations in 
their respective oapitab and no resolution was passed 

1 Indian Navy consists of a Depot Ship, 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Survey vessel. 

A filth sloop has Just been completed iu England and will replace one of the Patrol vessels. 
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ROYAL INDIAN NAVY. 


The Royal Indian Navy (The Sea Service 
under the Oovemment of India) traces ite 
origin BO far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
neces.iary to provide themselves with armed 
vessels to protect their commerce and settle- 
ments from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
the pirates which infested the Indian coasts. 
The first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or Osiander), were despatched from England 
in 1612 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days under slightly varying titles and of various 
strencd'hs the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service. 


The periods and titles have been as follows. — 
Hon. B. I. Co. *8 Marine . . 1612—1686 

Bombay „ • . 1686—1830 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830—1863 

Bombay Marine .. .. 1863—1877 

H. M. Indian Marine . . . , 1877—1892 

Royal Indian Marine . . . . 1892. 

Royal Indian Navy . . . . 1934. 

India’s Naval Force has always been most 
closely connected with Bombay, and In 1668 
when blie E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Deputv 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
Was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Bs- 
tablishraents were amalgamated into an Im- 
perial Marine under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and the official residence of the Flag Officer 
Commanding 


War Service of India’s Naval Forces. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Ofiast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Ghena. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah. Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, | 
Trincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie. 1803 War with Prance. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
sUp in Port Louis. Early part of the nine- 
teenth century suppression of lowasmi Pi- 
rates in the Persian Gulf. 1811 Conquest of 
Tara. 1818 Expedition against Saltan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Ports at Sevemdroog. 1819 Expedition 
to exterminate piracy in the Persian Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha. 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War. 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali 0)a8t. 1835 Defeat of Beni Yas Pi- 
rater. 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi. 1838 Capture of Aden. 
1840-42 War in China. 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad 
1846-46 Maori war in New Zealand. 1848-49 
War in Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, CJapture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Bassein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
War, capture of Bushire, Muhammerah and 


Ahwaz. 1866-57 War In China. 1857-69 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Island of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton^ 
Taku Forts, Fatshan and Pekin, 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1886 
Egyptian Campaign. 1886 Third Burma War. 
1889 Chln-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Suaklr Expe- 
dition. 1897 Expedition to Imtirbe, Mombassa, 
E. Africa. 1899-19U2 S. African War. 1900-01 
Boxer ^bellion in China relief of Pekin, 
1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, Suppression of 
Arms Traffic operations, Persian Gulf, 1912-14. 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
** Dufperin,” “ Hardings,** ** Northbrook, 

“ LAWRBNCK,** ** DAIHOTISIH ** and ** Minto * 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers. Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mediterranean North 
Sea. North Red Sea and Caspian Sem Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 210. 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these a:gd other duties. 

When the War Office assumed lull control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inland Water Transport which controlled all 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these offleors held many important executive 
appointments m that unit. 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers. 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyards and mine sweeping operations 
were earned our with these and launches oft 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties. 

Retired Royal Indian Marine Offloers were em- 
ployed on naval transport duties In England and 
France, and also in very responsible positions 
with the Inland Water Transports France. 


Service In the War 1914 - 18 .— The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a very 
active and conspicuous part in the European 
War. These are set out in detail In the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editions 
{q. V. p. 202 et seq.). 


Reorganisation Schemes.— After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jelllooe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service. His valuable suggestions wree 
ui^ortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 
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Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived In India to report on the Indian Army 
and although the R.I.M. was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. I. M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service. The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
R I M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation* 
within limited lines. His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
his appointment. 

The R.I.M then fell upon hard times; money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
resulted In the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of R I. M. ships 
on their various stations, on lighthouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of olllcials, etc. The 
Local Governments wore naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in the management, and that 
if the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marine with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard. 

A Combatant Service.— Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Chairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
linaon, in his capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Tortfollo, to submit a scheme for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force. This 
Committee recommended that the Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title of Royal Indian 


Navy, with a strength in the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 mine-sweep- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying ships and a depot 
ship, the Service in the first instance to be 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect this change in the title, it was ne- 
cessary to draw up a new Indian Naval Discip- 
Imo Act and this had to be passed through the 
Assembly and Council of State in India. 

In February 1928, the Bill was introduced 
but failed to pass in the Assembly by a 
narrow margin of one vote In February 
1934, the Bill was rc-introducp<i to the As- 
sembly with certain minor amendments but in 
response to a idea for circulation, the Govern- 
ment circulated the Bill 

Tn August, the Bill was re-introduced and 
passed by the Assombly and (’ouncll of State 
On 2nd October 1934 the Royal Indian Navy 
was inaugurated, the historic ceremony taking 
place in Bombay. 

The Rov al Indian Marino which had ren- 
dered sterling seivicc to India and the Umpire 
m peace and was then ceased to exist 

The Royal Indian Navy which has been 
evolved from the late Royal Indian Marine is 
one of the Empiie’s Navai Forces and is under 
the command ot a Flag Officer of the Itoyal 
Navy Its work in addition to training its 
personnel for war, e g , minesweeping, gunnery, 
communications, etc , includes fisliory pro- 
tection in tlie Bay of Bengal and other Naval 
duties A (lose liaison is maintained between 
the Royal Indian Navy and the East Indies 
Squadion 


Personnel, 1935. 


I lag Officer Commanding, Royal 
Naw and P. S. T. O., East Indies 
Naval Secretary 
Flag Lieutenant 


HBAPlJirAETEIlB STAFF, 

Indian 

Rear-Admiral A. E. F Bedford, o.B. 

. . . . Paymaster Commander M. H. Elliott, M b.e.,r.n. 

.. .. Lieut. H. Morland, R. I. N. 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of Dockyard 

Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Oflffeer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
E ngmeer Manager of the Dockyard 

1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard. 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

Naval Store Officer 
Financial Adviser 

Chief Superintendent • . 


Captain A. G Maundrell, r l N. 

Commander P. A. Mare, r i.N. 

Commander A R Rattray, R.I.N. 

Lieut, 3C Durston, R,l N. 

Lieut. M. H. St. L. Nott, R.I.N. 

Engineer Captain W. W. Collins, r.t n. (on leave 
Engineer Commander W Richardson, r.i.m (Offg. 
Engineer Manager). 

Engineer Lleut.-Comdr. O. W. Underdown, R.I JH. 
J. A. B, Hawes Esq. (Tempy.) 

The Hon’ble Tarrun Sinha, B.A. (Oxon). 

V. G. Rose, Esq, 
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MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF 


Divisional Sea Transport Officer, Bombay 
^st. Sea Transport Officer 
Sea Transport Officer, Karachi 


Commander 0. H. Boykett, R.r.N. 
Lleut.“Comdr. 0. L. Turbett, R i.n 
Lleut-Comdr. K. B. Caws, r.i.n. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 

Assistant Grnstructor 
Electrical Engineer .. 
Assistant Naval Store Officer 


W G. J. Francis, Esq, 

K. J. Underhay, Esq. 

N. T. Patterson, Esq 
F. Hearn, Esq. (Tempy .) 


Oftioxrs. 

Captains 9 Engineer-Lieutenant -Commanders, Engi- 

Commanders 15 neer-Lleutenants and Engineer-Sub- 

Lieutenant-Commanders, Lieutenants, Lieutenants . . 35 

and Sub-Lieutenants 44 Warrant Officers. 

Engineer-Captain 1 Gunners and Boatswains 16 

Engineer-Commanders 13 Warrant Writers 8 

Petty Officers and Men. 

Who are recruited, in the main, from the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab, in almost 
equal i ropoitlons. 

Ships. 

Sloop Minesweeping .. H. M. I. S. Clive .. 2,050 tons .. 1,700 Horse Power. 

Sloop .. „ Cornwallis .. 1,290 ,, .. 2,500 „ 

Sloop Minesweeping , „ Hindustan .. 1,190 „ .. 2,000 S. H, p. 

Sloop Minesweeping . „ Lawrence .. 1,225 „ .. 1,900 Horse Power. 

Indus 

Surveying Vessel „ Investigator .. 1,574 „ .. 11,376 „ 

Depot Ship «. •• ,. Dalhousie .. 1,960 „ .. 

Patrol Vessel „ Patban .. 695 „ .. 3,500 8. H. P, 

In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawleis, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay. Calcutta, and Karaciil. 

Dockyards. Calcutta. 

There were two Boyal Indian Marine Dock- Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Dopart- 
yards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former ment, Calcutta District , Nautical Surveyor, 
being the more important. The one at Cal- Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
cutta has been closed. There are 5 graving Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 4th and 5tb Eugineeis and Ship Surveyors, 
factories. 


Ships. 

, H.M.I. S.CUvc 

2,050 tons 

1,700 Horse Power 

. „ Cornwallis 

1.290 „ 

2,500 „ 

, „ Hindustan 

1,190 „ 

2,000 S. H. 1». 
1.900 Horse Power. 

. .. Lawrence 

1,225 .. 

Indus 

, „ investigator . . 

. „ Dalhousie 

1.574 

1,960 „ 

11,376 

. „ Patban 

695 „ 

3,500 8. H. P. 


Medical Staff, 

Medical Officer, Major R. MeKiniay, R.A.M.C. 


Madras. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 


7 District, and Englueer and Ship 

Officer in Medical Charge, of Dvspensary, guTvevor 
Captain J. B. D'Souza, I. H.D. ^ 


B, I.N. Warrant Offlcert, 

Officer-in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 

Gunner p O'FTnraitiN ment, Rangoon Distr ct, . . 

» I / T,* v J A tr cantile Marino Department, Rangoon District, 

So^wain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A H and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 
Lovett, MBE, RIN. 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships of the Royal Indian Navy, and in K.arachi District. 

H. M. I N. Dockyard, the following app»>lnt- 

ments under the Government of India, tit.., 


Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon Distr ct, Nautical Surveyor, vfer- 


Karaohi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 


Commerce Department, are held by the officers ^®^®*^*'**® Marine Depart- 

of the Royal Indian Navy — District. 


Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 


ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, Surveyor. 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 


Chittagono. 

Nauti al Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 


Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd 
8rd and 4th Engineer and Ship Suiveyois, 


Port Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agricalture. 


As crops depend on the exlatenro of plant, 
food auu uioisture In the soil) so the cbaracter 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its eolJ and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other con side ration 8 have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soli and above all 
by the climate tend to the establishing of a cer- 
tain dags of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent in degree, in most respects is remarh* 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the drv winter and early summer, 
months, and the Intense heat from March till 
June These have the effect of dividing rbe 
year into t^ro agricultural seasons, the Khanf o** 
Moppoon and the Raht or Winter Season, each 
bearing Its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India beneflte from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially in the south, and 
depends mainly on the N.-K. monsoon ; here the 
two crop seasons can hardly he said to exist. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable importance 
to agriculture, is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so had as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz,, 
mid-summer, and when It is most needed. It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers are practicallv valuele'-s 
as evaporation is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated in a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages in hot 
countries. 

Soils. — Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz.^ (1) the Red soils derived 
from rocks of the Arch ran system which charac- 
te ise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the Ewt of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-lie the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parte i 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand. The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also important. (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as well as the most extensive 
mainly the Indo-Qangctic Plain embracmg Sind, 
northern Rajputana, most of the Punjab, the 

K ' ■ l 8 of the United Provinces, most of 
r and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
laterite soils which form a belt round the 
peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
into Assam and Burma. 

The great alluvial plains are characterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to iniga- 
Uon and manuring; broadly speaking there 


are few soils in the world more suited to inten- 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill In management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
wMf soils arc the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is that which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local condlUons Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
confined to the planting industries Farming is 
carried on with a minimum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing, and very 
little on buildings or Implements Many causes 
militate against the accumulation ot capital 
and agricultural Indebtedness is heavy and the 
interest on loans high Great progress has been 
made by the co-operative credit movement 
(luring the last twenty years There are now 
105,262 Co-opeiafivp Credit Societies lu India 
with 4,282,884 members and a working capital 
of nearly 96 crores of rupees. Some 90 per cent, 
of these Societies are concerned with the financing 
of agriculture Not only have these societies 
brought cheaper credit to the cultivator but 
they have striven to inculcate the lesson that 
cheap credit is only valuable if applied to pro- 
ductive purposes and have encouraged thrift 

Equipment. — Practically all cultivation U 
done by bullocks and tlie capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances. The host t 3 rpe 8 in common 
use are capable of handling what would bo consi- 
dered as light single-horse implements In Europe. 
In those tracts where Irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the gram at harvest , and they are still almost 
the sole means of transport in rural areas. 
His Implements being few, a cultivator’s bullocks 
form by far the most important item of his 
movable property. 

Implements are made of word although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great simliaritv hj their shape and 
general design. Iron ploughs were being 
introduced in large numbers In the decade 
following the war, but the fall In the prices of 
agricultural commodities in recent years hsis 
lessened the demand for these implements The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country ir preference to the harrow 
and roller; and thrr^ighout Northern India the 
plough and the levdling beam are the only im- 
plements possessrl by the ordinary cultivator. 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement IS hakhar, a simple stirring imple- 
ment witA a broad blade. Seed drills and (Irill 
hoes PiO In lisp In parts of Bombay, Madras 
and ihe Central Provinces, but throughout the 
greater part of the country the seed is either 
bioadcasted or ploughed in. Hand implements 
ronslst of various sires of hoes, the best known 
of which are th&keffal or spade with a blade set 
at an angle towards the labourer who does 
not use his feej in digging, and the kkurpi 
or small hand Joe. Of harvesting machinery 
there is none ; grim is separated either by tread- 
ing out with 0x^1 or beating out by hand, and 
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winnowing by the agency of the wind, cultivators 
have come to rceognize the efficiency of winnower 
and simple reapers and these, like iron ploughs, 
are likely to become popular when conditions 
improve Even motor tractor ploughs are now 
estimated to number hundreds and a few steam 
ploughing sets are at work reclaiming land from 
deep-rooted grasses 

Cultivation. — Cultivation at its best is 
distinctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for improvement. 
As in any other country success m agriculture 
vanes greatly with the character of the people, 
(leper ding largely as it docs on thrift and 
industry. In most places considenng the 
large population cultivation Is none too good. 
Agriculture Buffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil. Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate Itoldings 
hut the process la necessarily slow. Secondly, 
cultivators rarely live on or near to tlieir liold- 
Ings but congregate in villages. The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places. 

For liabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Jiakhar) wliicb 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applicatiens of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations For Khanf crops the prepara- 
tion is mucli less thorough as it is essential to sow 
witoout delay. Interculture is usually inadequate 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
iselthji done broadcast ur bv drilling behind a 
aoodeii plough or drill. Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well dme as they might be, and 
1 itercultivation is generally too superficial. 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there is little waste involved. 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
Ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man-power> they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple improved 
implements and of machlues which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, whV:li the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 
important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation. — The concentration oi the prin- 
cipal rainfall In less than a third of tiis year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabi crops, 
places a very definite Ihnit on the yield wi4ch 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crop?. 
8ome other crops, s.flr., Sugaroaue, can hardly 
be grown indeed without supplanentary water- 
ing. With adequate irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doubled even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, whilst In the greai canal colonies 
and in Sind barren desert hai become fertile 
land. The Indian canal systeh is by far the 


largest in the world. In 1932-33 the total 
length of the main and branch canals and 
distributaric's amounted to some 75,000 miles 
irrigating an area of 33 million acres, and the 
value of crops irrigated from Government 
works wa.s estimated at about 86 crores. It 
has been calculated that when works under 
construction are completed, and when the various 
new canals are developed fully, the irrigated 
area will probably reach 50 million acres The 
protective effect of the canals in many areas Is no 
less important than the enhanced yield. Protec- 
tive irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
instead of precarious In many districts. The 
Indian canals arc of two types — perennial and 
inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible. The great perennial canals in the North 
of India draw their supply from snow-fed rivers ; 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in Aprll-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon. Otlier canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems 
Water rates are levied on the area of irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops. Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
wiiat in different parts of India ; rates are also 
lower wiien the water has to bo lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given. 

The Madras and Bombay presidencies possess 
some of the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
m the world The Canvery — Mettur irrigation 
system inaugurated in 1 934 is considered to 
be tlie biggest in the British Empire and the 
largest single block masonry reservoir in the 
world, with a storage capacity of 93,500 million 
cubic feet This project, together with the 
Jv.inniambacli project m Mysore, is said to 
bring into product ive use about 80 per cent, 
of the flow of the Uauvery river besides serving 
a^ a great moderator of floods The Wilson Dam 
at Bliandardara, impounding 272 feet of water, 
is far and away the highest dam in India, whilst 
the Snkkur Barrage m Sind across the Indus 
irrigates a desert whose area far exceeds that of 
any other scheme conceived by engineers 

Irrigation from Wei Is.— a bout one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging in 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet. Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction. The recurring cost of this 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maiutenance. 

All agricultural departments are now giving 
Increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
caiiacity installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. Efficient types of water lifts are 
r^pdily replacing the old-fashioned mhotea. 

lank irrigation is e.ommon in Central and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year* 
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Often the indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures. — ^Althou^ the number of cattle 
maintained in India Is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure. This Is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to the keeping of cattle in the open, but 
mamly to the use ol dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakcs, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various aOTicul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is tlie most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, pliosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations , at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
but for some staple crops, but generally speaking 
th*™ fall in the prices of agricultural produce has 
arrested progress in the use of purchased ferti- 
lisers. 

Rice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, m., in Bengal, 
Biliar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured ram fall. The cultivated 
varieties are numerous differing greatly in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown in seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowly ing areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as It must make a good start before 
the floods arrive. Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level. 

For transplanted rice the soil Is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
18 worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
with raised partitions to regulate the 
(listribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted either singly or in small 
bunches containing from 4 to 6 plants each 
and are simply pushed into the mud at distances 
of 6 to 12 inches apart. Either by bunding 
to retain rainfall or by artificial irrigation, 
the details varying with locality, the rice fields 
^re kept more or loss under water until the 
(top shows signs of ripening. The area under 
Improved varieties of rice distributed by the 


agricultural departments is now well over 2 
million acres A scheme for the intensification 
of research on rice In all the principal rice-growing 
provinces of India has been launched out of 
funds provided by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Ilescaich and the Empire Marketing 
Board. 


Wheat. — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provmces and the Punjab supplying about 
two'thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn In India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species Tritinum vulgare, Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com 
merclal point of view. As seen In local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other grains and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export Is well-cleaned and 
there has been great Improvement In this res- 
pect of recent years. Most of the Indian 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years was 
that of 1934-3.'>, namely, 30.06 million acres, 
but the yield did not come up to the record 
harvest of 1930 which exceeded lOi million 
tons Recent crops have averaged 91 million 
ions per annum which is only slightly, if any 
thing, above internal requirements Exports of 
wheat amounted to 197,000 tons In 1930-31 
but have since been nominal, Indian wheat 
having been quoted well above world parity. 
With ihe development of irrigation from the 
Lloyd Barnige Canal in Sind and in the newer 
Pun)ab Canal Colonics a further increase in wheat 
production is practically certain and although 
the internal consumption of wheat will Increase 
with the growth of population, there is likely 
to be an exportable surplus in the not distant 
future. The crop is generally grown after a 
summer fallow and, excr'pt In irrigated tracts, 
depends largely on the conservation of the soil 
moisture from the previous mon'^oon Rains 
in January and February are generally beneficial 
but an cxiess of rainfall in these months usually 
produces rust with a diminution of the yield. 
On irrigated land 2 to 4 wkterings ate generally 
given. The crop is generally harvested in March 
and April and the threshing and winnowing go 
on up tiU the end of Nay. The total area under 
improved varieties of wheat is now 5 3 lolllion 
acres. 

The Millets.— These constitute one of the 
most important groups of crops in the country 
supplying food tor the poorer classes and fodder 
for tho cattle. The varieties vary greatly In 
qualify* height and suitability to various 
^natic and soU conditions. Perhaps the 
tvo best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
fiUgartt) the freat millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet {Pennisetum typhoideum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land tlian the jbajras and the distribution 
of the two cro)s follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither fa Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though jowar responds hand- 
somely to high n^nnrlng and cultivation is not 
so thorough as pr wheat. The crop is gener- 
ally sown in tlb beginning of the monsoon 
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Mid BO it requirea to tie thoroughly weeded. Exports.— Tbo exports of raw cotton from 

It Is often giorni mixed with the summer pulses Fndla by sea to foreign countries for the last 
especially Arkar (Caianus tndtctw— pigeon pea) 5 fiscal years (ending ^arrh Slst) were as follows 
and other crops , and is commonly rotated with In thousands of hales of 400 lbs. each) 

cotton The subsidiary crops are harvested as 

they ripen either before the millet is harvested ^ 1929- 1980- 1 1981- 1932- 1983- 

or afterwards In some proylnoes rabi iuar ^ounrries 3^ j 32 33 34^ 

is also an important crop. The produce is ff“inTTd 270 28i 166 167 84^ 

consumed in the country. Kingdom 

_ , , Other parts 7 6 6 7 8 

Pulses.— Pulses are commonly grown through- the Brl- 
out India In great variety and form at once tish Em- 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 

the present moderate degree of soil fertility j^pan .. 1,640 1,686 1,080 1,085 1,022 

could not he maintained without leguminous jtaly .. 898 862 183 150 261 

rotations, and a primary necessity in the food prance .. 63 232 81 124 168 

of a vegetarian population. The yields on the China (ex- 666 606 486 134 337 

whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- elusive of 
mon. The principal pulses are Arhar (Cajanus Hong 
tndicus), gram (Cicer arietinum), various species Kong, etc.) 

of Pbaseolus and Puum, Belgium.. 341 237 121 128 145 

X . -X * •• 80 106 6 62 61 

Cotton.— Is one of the most important Germany.. 344 809 166 162 247 

commerciaf crops in India and despite the sharo other 176 121 86 64 169 

fall both In quantity and values due to the trade countries 

depression raw cotton was second m th» list of — — 

exports for 1983-34. Normally the cotton crop Japan is the most Important buyer. An 
covers some 28 million acres with a yield of agreement came into operation in January, 
some 61 to 6 million bales. B-ecently as a 1934, under which, for every million bales of 
result of low prices the area has contracted to Indian raw cotton taken by Japan, India will 
less than 23 million acres in 1934-36 estimated import 325 million yards of Japanese piece 
to produce 4.55 million bales in the third ^re- goods. A strenuous and apparently successful 
cast Indian mills now consume annually about effort is being made to increase the United 
2,300,000 bales of Indian cotton and at Kingdom’s consumption of Indian raw cotton. 


present some 300,000 baVs per annum of 
Imported cotton (Egyptian Sudan and African) 


Sugarcane.— India, until recently a large 


of a staple longer than is produced lb importer of sugar, is one ol the most impor- 

Indla. l^e principal export Is of short tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 

staple cotton of |' staple but there is also the area under the crop being 8 47 million 
In normal years an export of Indian momum acres. The crop is mostly grown in the sub- 
I'to 1^ 'staple cottons sxch as Puiijab/Amcrican montane tracts of Northern India, more than 
and Karunganni. The area under Improved half the area being In the United provinces 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be The Indigenous hard, thin, low-sucrose canes 

approximately 3^ million acres. There Is no have now largely been replaced by seedling canes 

Indian cotton belt ; J>ombay, the Central Pro- of high quality mainly the productions of the 
Vinces, Hyderabad, B*roda, Madras, the Punjab Imperial Sugarcane BreedlngStatlon, Coimbatore 
and the United Provinces all have imports nt cot- The total area under improved varieties of cane m 
ton tracts producing distinct tyries. Sowing and India In 19.32-33 was estimated at 1 83 mlUioii 
harvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former acres, representing 66 per cent, of the total 
extending from Mav to December In different In the United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa 
parts of the country and the latter from October improved canes occupy more than 80 per cent 
to May and June. Yitldsvarv greatly; in the of the area The effect of the better varieties is 
best legated tracts the normal yield is about clear from the fact that, while the area under cane 
200 lbs. of ginned cotton jer acre and yields in India in 1934-35(3 47 million acres) represents 
much above these have beet, recorded, whilst only an advance of 37 per cent, over 1931-82, 
in the poorest unlrrigatcd tnujts 60 lbs per acre the yield (5 08 million tons expressed as gur) 
is a good crop. Of recent ycatN as the result represents an increase of 64 per cent The 
of the work of the agricultural ^epartmento protection afforded by the Sugar Industrv 
and the Indian Central Cotton CJomn&etee, the Protection Act of 1932 has given a stimulus to 
auality and yield of the staple oottora has the production of sugar by modem methods. By 
Unproved and also the yield aifd cleanlin^of the end of 1933-34 there were 123 sugar factories 
the short-staple tracts. In India making sugar by modem method" 

as against 33 factories prior to 1031-32 
The Cotton Transport Act, 'Ihe Cotton Gin- The total production of sugar, including that 
nine and Pressing Factories Afit, the Bombay refined from gut, in 3933-34 was 554,000 ton" 
Cotton Markets Act, the C. P. Cotton Markets as against 228,1 20 tons in 1 931 -32, and 69n,0(*( 
Act and the Madras vcoramerdal crops) Market tons are likely to be produced In 3934-3'^' 
Act have all been pas^ at. tip Instance ol the Imports of sugar of all sorts In 1933-34 amount f 
Committee and are doing mith to check the to a little above 263,000 tons as against 870,0i'< 
abuse of adulteration and pronrote better market- tons in 1932-33 and 901.200 tons In 1930-3. 
ing Agric^tural departmenll have continued It is expected that within a few years Ind fi 
their campaign ol cotton liprovement apart will not only provide her own requirements <>i 
from improvements in methodi of cultivation. sugar but will have a surplus for ex^rt. 
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Oilseeds — The crops classified under the 
heading arc chiefly groundnuts, linseed, sesainiim 
and the crudferous oilseeds (rape, mustard, etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fluctua> 
tion in price and the crops themselves are 
more or less precarious by nature, they cover 
an immense area. 

Groundnut . though of modem introduction, 
is already an important croj) paitiirularly in 
Madras, IJoinbay, Burma and Ifyderabad 
The area 111 19,{.i-34 was 8 23 million acres 
and, although m the current year it has dropped 
considerably it is still far above the pre-war 
acreage The yield In 1933-34 was 3 33 million 
ton, of which 517,000 tons were exported as 
(ompared with a prewar average export of 

21 2.000 tons 

Linseed reiiuires a deep and moist soil and 
is grow'ii cliicfly in the Central ProMiices, Bihar 
and Orissa and the United ProMiices The 
crops is grown for seed and not for fibre and the 
common varities are of a much shorter habit 
of growth than those of Europe The yield 
varies greatly from practually nothing up to 
500 to 600 lbs. ot seed per ane It is grown 
largely for expoit. At tlie boginnmg of the 
(entury India supplied pr.utieally the wliole of 
the world’s demand for linseed, the area having 
gone .IS high as 5 million acres with a yield ot 

630.000 tons. In recent years foreign com- 
petition, mainly tiora the Argentine, has coii- 
traited the market for Indian linseed and with it 
the area under I ho crop Exports dwindled 
to 72,000 ions in 1932-33 as compared withj 
the prewar average of 379,000 tons 3’he 
preference granted to Indian linseed in the 
United Kingdom under the Ottawa Agreement, 
combined with two successive short harvests 
111 the Argentine, have helped India to rcg.iin 
her pre-war position, In 1933-34 exports again 
icMcbc*d 379,000 tons of which the Unit id 
hiiigdcmi took morc^ tiiau halt 

Sesamum ((Ungell>) is grown mostly m 
Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop About 10 per cent, of the production is 
exjiorted and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
ot development The area under rajie and 
mustaid, including an estimated figure for the 
,.iea grown mixed with other crop is afiout 
(U to 7 million acres annually Production 111 
1 933-3 1 was estimated at 9.)2,000 tons, of which 

73.000 tons were exported as compared vuth 
1 1 5,000 tons in 1 932-3 1 Several species are 
grown and there arc numerous local varieties A 
large portion of the crop is crushed locall> 
tor cloiiiestic consumption. 

Jute. — Two varieties of the plant are cultl- 
^ated as a crop, Capsularis and Qlitonus 
Jute growing -s confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 
and the land is thus able to sustam this 
exhausting crop without manure The crop 
is rather delicate wlien young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows to a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and letted in water. After 

1ft 


about three weciis submersion the fibre is 
removed by washing and beating The areas 
in 1934-35 was estimated at 2,497,000 million 
acres as compared to 2,51 7,000 millions in the 
previous year, production m 1934-35 was 
7,964,000 bales .IS against just over 8 millions 
in 1933-34 The total weight of raw and 
manufaet iircd jute exported during 1933-34 
amounted to 1,420,000 tons This is a distinct 
recovery over the exports of the two previous 
years Although the present acreage is much 
less than some years ago a vigorous campaign 
IS in progress to reduce it still further 

Tobacco 18 grown here and there all over 
the country chietly, however, m Bengal, Bihar, 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the 
most common Maximum crops are obtained on 
deep and moist alluvium soils and a high stan* 
dard of cultivation including liberal manuring 
IS necessary. Th6 crop is only suited to small 
holdings where labour Is plentiful as the atten- 
tirn necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
great. The seed is germinated in seed beds 
and the young plants are transplanted when 
a few inches high, great care being taken to 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
earefully weeded and hoed. It is topped after 
ittaming a height of, say, 2 ft., and all suckers 
are removed. The crop ripeus from February 
inwards and is out just before the leaves 
become brittle The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India Is intended for Uookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour. Lighter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
mamifacture. Of recent years there lias been 
important development in the prodiution, in 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Blliar. India exports about 29 million lbs of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually of wduch 
about 35 per cent goes to the United Kingdom, 
This trade though a small proportion of Indian 
production (which is estimated at 600,000 tons 
per annum from an area of 1 3 million acres) 
IS worth a crore of Rupees annually even at 
present prices 

Livestock. — The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 121 
million cattle, 31 million bufialoes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses, 
mules and donkeys, and in the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are available, there are 113 
million cattle end buffaloes, 28 million sheep 
and goats, 1 milUon horses, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels. For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used everywhere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals In 
the nco tracts and damper parts of the country 
Horses and mules are practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo is important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage of butter fat considerably 
above that in cow’s milk. The best known 
breeds are the Murra buffaloes of the Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surtl buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency. The 
cattle and buffalo jiopiilation in India is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent of the 
human population. The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, Insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, ill-fed and inefficient. Nevertheless 
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the beet Indian breeds have many merits. Of 
the dra^ht types the best known breeds 
are the Hissar, Nellore» AmrJt Mahal « Gnjerat 
(Kankrei), Eangayam, Eherigarh and Maivi: 
the Sahiwal (Punjab), Glr (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds. On the Government cattle*breeding 
farms pedigree herds are being built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude * scrub* 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made. Once established such 
breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
superior bulls for general distribution and in 
this way the valuable bulls from Government 
herds are used to advantage. The premium 
bull system Is also working well in some tracts. 
Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and thou^ a start on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued effort and persistent 
endeavour are essential. There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Dairying.— Though little noticed hitherto 
dairying forms a very important indigenous 
industry throughout India. The annual cash 
value of daily products has been esti- 
mated at over 800 crores of rupees and the 
importance of milk and dairy products to the 
health and development of the people cannot 
be over-estimated. Apart from liquid milk 


the best known products are native butter 
(ghee) and cheese (dahi). During recent 
vears a considerable trade in tinned butter 
has sprung up and there seems to be no reason 
why an important industry should not be built 
up in other dairy products, such as milk-powder, 
condensed milk and casein. Pure ghee and 
milk can usually be procured in the villages 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be 
bought unadulterated 

The Government of India maintain an Institute 
of Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision has 
hitherto been made for the extensive Industrial 
research into the handling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under Indian conditions, 
which is essential for the development of dairying 
as a village industry. This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Ai^cultural Ilesearch. 

deference is made, elsewhere to the principal 
grants made by the Council for the promotion 
of Veterinary Science and improvement of 
animal husbandry 

It is sufficient hero to say that there Is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development nroceeds a better balance 
between crop production and animal Industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of dairy stock, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance. 
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Acricakunil Profrass —-The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
been fully dealt with m the report of the 
Linlithgow Commission. The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection of agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the posMbilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually. Dr. J. A. Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was invited to visit India and his 
book ** Improvement of Indian Agriculture” Is 
still a valuable reference book. In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
BtaUstics but experimental farms were opened 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 ; there were various 
sporadic attemi^ at agricultural improvement 
but no real begmning was made until technical 
i^cultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Moluson in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hayman in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab. 
In 1001, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
tnre was appointed and in the same year an 
Imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1003. * The present 
departments of agriculture, however, owe their 
existence to the foresight and energy of Lord 


Curzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905. That scheme provided for 
a centra] research institute at Pusa, completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial research 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
important agricultural tract To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research. 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1906. Since that date progress has been steady 
and continuous. With tne advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for central research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals. The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Kama! and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agrlcnltural departments. The total nett ex* 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture is in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs. 
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Patallel developments took place in the 
provision made for matters connected with 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Research at Huktesar 
started in 1898 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are Issued annually. The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General. The departments were completely 
provincialised In 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Research Institute and its branch station at 
Izatnagar(Bareil]y). 

Recent Progrese — As now constituted, the 
agricultural departments include a complete 
organisation for bringing the results of the ap- 
Itlication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research institutes— at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the effect of Improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links in the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores. The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 15 mlUion acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops — ^the farther area due to natural 
spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 


cultivation and manuring are steadily spreading, 
work is in progress on most of the major crops 
and each year brings new triumphs. Tlie 
present position has been authoritative reviewed 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported In 1928. Recognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which ail witnesses 
had drawn their attention The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture Is a practical 
propraition and further that the individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
intensify such work so that a general advance 
in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
effort directed towards the solution of agri- 
cultural problems Only by increased efficiency 
can India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of effective demand. 

The Governnient of India have retcntly 
announced their intention to render further 
assistanee to the agriculturists by providing 
better facilities for credit and for the marketing 
of agricultural imiduee A central marketing 
section has been established imder the Imperial 
(Council of Agricultural Research which will 
work in collaboration with the special marketing 
staff appointed In the various provinces 
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In Chapter III of their Report, the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most Important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise. They had 
tound not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Fusa Research Institute and the 
provincial agricultural departments but also 
between the provincial departments themselves 
Affer describing the way In which similar 
difficulties had been overcome In Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research In 
other parts of the British Empire and in foreign 
countries. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and ' 


veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department. 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Rs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively. The Commission sug- 
gested that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 

I agricultural and veterinary d^artmento, three 
would represent the Indum Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India. The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees. A provincial committee should be 
established in each major province to work in 
close co-operation with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
' and whole-time members of the Research 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 
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Conrtitiitioii of the Council — In a Resolu- 
tion issued on May 28rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that wldlst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission^ 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to| 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of thirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
be deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India They had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to it by the Governing Body The Governing 
Body would consist of tlie Member of the 
Gtovernor-General's Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would be w- 
officto Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Oflicer of the Council, who would be ex-offteto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the Council 
of State, two representatives of the Legislative 
Assembly, one representative of the Kuropean 
business community elected by the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon, 1 
one representative of the Indian business' 
communityelectcdby the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
Provincial Ministers of Agriculture, two 
representatives elected by tlie Advisory Board 
and such other persons as the Governor- General 
in Council might from time to time appoint 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in tlie Council w'us 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of tlio represontatixes of the 
Central Legislature and the rciiresenta- 
tivos of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body 
In view of their exclusion from tlie Advisorj 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of tlie Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association A repre- 
sentative of the Co-oi>erative Movement would 
also bo added. The Principal Administrative 
Officer to the Council would heet-officw Chairman 
of the Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom 
mended by the Royal Commission, they had 
decided to substitute an initial lump grant of 
Ra. 26 lakhs, of which Rs. 15 lakhs would be 
said in 1925-30, supplemented by a fixed 
minimum grant annually The annual grant 
would be Rs. 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs. 5 lakhs 
would be devoted to the furtherance of the 
scientific objects of the Council and the remaining 


Rs. 2 25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability in respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for whl( h the grant had been 
given would be Incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc ,the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat. 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of India 
for the purpose of administeimg this giant 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was held at Simla in 
; June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
' Regulations At that meeting, it was announced 
I that His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to 
I the funds of the Council. This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board. Since then donations of 
one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annual instal- 
ments, have been made by the Mysore, Barodn , 
Cofhin and Travamore States and each nomi- 
nates one representative to the Governing Body 
of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board The Bhopal State has 
I also been admitted as a constituent member of 
'the C’ouiKil on payment of a donation of 
I Rs ,*>0,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same icpjespidation on the 
Council as has been gi anted to the State's of ITy- 
ilerab id, Mvsore, liaioda and Cochin The North 
West Frontier Province having been constituted 
a Governor's province is now represented on the 
Governing Body by the Minister in charge of 
Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
Agricultural Officer and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 18 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body Includes the 
follou ing gentlemen — 

The Hon’blc Dlwan Bahadur G Narayana- 
Bwamy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State, Ft S-i Kiishna Dutta Paliwal, M L A and 
Maulvi Mohd Sliafl Daoodi, M L A , elected by 
the Legislative Assembly, Sir .Toseph Kay 
and Mr Walchand Ilirachand representing the 
business community, Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elect^ed by the Advisory Board, and the 
lion’ble Sir Frank Noyce, additional member 
appointed by the Governor- General in Council. 
The Chairman of the Council is the ilon'ble 
Member of the Council of His Excellency the 
Governor- General for the time being in charge 
of the portfolio of Agriculture The Hon 
Knnwar Jagdl‘^h Piasad, C S I , C I E , C.B.E. 

The whole-time officers of the Council are : — 
The Vice-Chairman — Dlwan Bahadur Sir 
T. Vijayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Expert 
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Advisers : Mr. B C. Burt, C I E , M.B.E , 
I.A S. ; Colonel A. Olver, C.B , O.M.G , F.R.C. 1 
V S ; Mr A.M Livingstone and the Secretary — • 
Rai Bahadur Malik Charan Das, I S S. (on leave 
' preparatory to retirement). I 

t The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculiiral and or Veterinary 
Departments in the contributing States, the 
Chief Agrirultiiral Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
in India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
I States Railways as ex-officto members together 
with the following nominated or elected 
members — I 

Representatives of the Provincial Veter%nanf\ 
Departments — Mr. P. T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras, Mr, E. S 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay, Mr. P. J Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bengal ; Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Niaz Mulnrainad Khan, nominated by the 
Government of the U.P ; Mr. T. F. Qulrke, 
nominated by tlie Government of the Punjab , 
Mr D T Mitchell, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma , Major P. B Riley, nominated 
by the Government of B & 0 , Major R F 
Stirling, nominated by the Government of C.P . 
Mr. Guru Prasanna Son, nominated by the 
Government of Assam, Mr S I A Shah, 
nominated by the Government of N.W.F P. 

Representatives of the Inter- Vnieersity Board - 
Pi(d (’ N Vakil. M A , M Se (E( ), Bond , 
TJuiversity Prof ot Economics, Jtombay , Dr T 
Ekambaiam, Professor, Presidency (’ollegc, 
Madras , Mr. C. T Mudaliyar, Retired Principal, 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore , Dr L K 
Hydcr, Member, Public Service Commission 
(India) 

Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Southern India Planters* Association — 
Mr P II Carpenter. 

Representative of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee - llao Bahadur Bhlmbhai 11 Naik 
Representative of the Co-operative Movement ~ 
Diwan Bahadur T Ragbavuh, C S I 
Representative of minor administrations under 
the (Jovernment of India — Mr A. M. Mustafa, 
Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan 
Representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Jiehra Dun — ^Mr (’. G. Trevor, CIE, I F.S., 
Inspector- Gen oral of Forests. 

Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
Association — Lt.-Col A. J H Russell, Public 
Health Commisbloner with the Govt of India 
Members appointed by the Corernor-deneral in 
Council — Mr Mohd Azliar Ali, M L A ; Dr 
Nxzlr Ahmad, Director of Technological Labora- 
tory, Matunga ; Mr. G. K, Devadhar, C.I.E. ; 
J>i. S S ^Jehru, Ph D , I C S , and Mr. A. M 
Livingstone 

, The work of the Council.—It is an 
■important feature of the Research Council’s 
Icoiistitution that it stands in the same relation 
■to all research Institutions whether central 
lor provincial (or State), and whether official 


or unofficial Though certain of its activities 
are administered direct the Council has no 
Iicrmanent research institute of its own and its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of research 
grants to existing institution®. Proposals for 
research come up for consideration In two ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions including the universities, 
are made by Local or State Governments, 
usually on the advice of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Research Committees The decision 
■whether or not a j)articular scheme with or 
j without modification should receive a grant 
, depends largely on th(‘ extent to which it is of 
general importance and on the extent to which 
the proposals can bo co-ordinated with research 
' work already In progress The second method 
I is a natural corollary to the one just described 
The Council through Its Advisory and Special 
I Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the fllling of lacunie — 
this process is continuous and is fuither assisted 
1 by the recommendations oi the lioard of Agri- 
culture in India and its Committees At present 
the following standing committees of the 
I Council are at work The Sugar Committee, 

, the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Committee, 
the Oil Crushing Industry Committee, the 
[Joint Committee of the Imperial Council of 
I Agru uJtural Resi'areh and the Indian Central 
I Colton Committee, Anim.il Nutiition Committee, 
Dairying Committee and the Cattle Breeding 
Committee Sub-Committees of the Advisory 
Board to deal with the detailed special proposals 
I are set up trom time to time as requiied 

A valuable feature of the Council’s organi- 
sation IS its elasticity nndfoi that reabon though 
certain definite prmcijdes laid down by the 
Governing Body are followed in regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have been 
avoided Actually the sditmios finaneed by the 
1 Council fall into the following classes — 

I (1) Si>ecial All-India schemes of research 
I which call for a special central but not neces- 
sarily permanent organisation and which are 
1 administered direct by the Council, e 7., Sugar 
Technology and Locust Rcsonrcli, Agiieultiiral 
I Marketing and Statistical aspect of Field lixpcri- 
’ ments and Animal Husbanclry . 

I (^^) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
1 expansion of the work of a central research 
I institute, e y , the two sub-stations at Kama! 
I tor cane-breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and the Imperial 
I Economic Botanist resjieetively) 

I (wi) Co-ordinated schemes of research In 
several provinces where grants in aid are given 
for work to be carried out provincially as part 
■ of a general scheme Examples arc found 
in — 

1 (a) The Rice research scheme in Madras, 

Bengal, U.P., Burmah, B. & 0 . and Assam 

(b) The Sugarcane testing station scheme 
(U P , Punjab, B & O., Bombay, Bengal, Assam, 
all collaborating with the Coimbatore cane 
breeding station). 

(c) Fruit Research. 

(d) Dry Farming Research (Bombay, Madras 
and Hyderabad). 
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{h) Besearch schemeB carried oat by 
arrangement in one province or State on a 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provinces. 

As examples of this may bo mentioned: — i 
The experimental and demonstration sugar 
factory and training scheme in sngar technology 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institum, 
Cawnpore, U P., the Bombay Fruit-Storage and 


Transport scheme ; the BCadras Potato Breeding 
scheme. 

Grants to Universities to enable research 
workers on the University staff to expand 
existing research of agricultural importance 
or to develop the agricultaral aspect of their 
own research. The following statement shows 
the schemes received from Universities or 
Colleges in India and approved by the Council 
up to the end of 1934 ~ 


Stateiiientfl showing schemes of Agricultaral and Veterinary Eesearch received from the 
Universities or Colleges In India and sanctioned by the Council up to December 1932. 


Name of University, j 

Schemes 

1 

Amount 

sanctioned 

1 


Rs. 

Dacca (f) 

Research work on soils and the nutrition of the rice plants 

by Dr J. C. Ghosh .. . . 

34,080 

Dacca 

Investigation of the organic constituents of Indian soils 



by Prof J C Ghosh . 

11,200 

Calcutta (t) 

Research into properties of colloid soil constituents by 



Dr. J N Mukherjec 

14,100 

Calcutta 

For statistical investigation on experimental errors in field 



trials by Prof. P C Mahalanobis 

11,500 

Punjab 

Investigation on the “ wither-tip ” of citrus trees by 



Dr H C Chaudhuri . 

1 2,600 

Punjab 

Investigation on the relation between Physico-chemical 



properties and fertility of srills by Dr S S Bhatnagar 

8,300 

Punjab 

Research on the standardisation of Physico-chemical single 



value measurements most suitable for Indian soils by 
Dr A N. Puri 

13,500 

Punjab , 

Research on the effect of ions on plant growth by Dr S 8 


Punjab 

Bhatnagar 

6,000 

Investigation of an electric method of Hygrometry b> 

3,600 


Prof. J B Seth for 2 years 

Madras 

Research in the cytologlcal study of Indian crop plants . 

25,830 

Ravenshaw College, 

Rjwearch on water Hyacinth by Prof Parijn of Ravenshaw 


Cuttek 

College, (Juttack 

9,646 

Agra College (t) 

Research work on cereal rusts by Dr Mehta of Agra 


College 

1,03,100 

Agra College (f) 

Rescan h work on investigation on Physiologic forms of 


. 

wheat rusts by Dr. Mehta of Agra College 

3,000 

Koyal Institute of Scieme 

Rescan h work on the Pliysiology ot rice plant of Prof. 


Bombay 

R H Dastur 

10,800 

Indian Institute of Science, 

(7 ) Scheme for the prcjMirntloa ol cheap synthetic manure 


Bangalore 

from town refuse and waste materials 

4,950 


(li) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investigation 
with special reference to Papaya and Plantain 
cultKation 

18,310 i 


<Tn) Scheme for the extension of work on “ quality *’ 
in crops 

5,460 

Vishwa Bharati* Institute 

Development of methodology in rural research 

18,7.)0 

of Rural Reconstruction, 
Srineketan 

School of Tropical Medi- 

Research in systematic collection of medicinal plants and 

62,860 

cine, Calcutta. 

study of food poisons in India by Uol. Chopra , . 

Allahabad Agricultural 

1 Research on the compositiou of milk by Dr. Sam Higgin- 

8, too 

Institute 

bottom , 


* Funds not yet allotted for these schemes 


(t) Since extended for a further term of years. 
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II. Statement showing schemes of Agricultural ami Veterinary llesoarch received from 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
during 1933 


Name of University i 

Scheme 

Amount 



Rs. 

(Calcutta* . . 

Scheme for statistical studies relating to Agricultural work 
in India by Prof. 1* C Mahalanobis for five >eara 

40,000 

Punjab* 

Investigations on the relations of Physico-chemical factors 
to the fertility ol soils by Dr S 8. Bhatnagar lor seven 
months 

2,420 

Punjab* 

In\c8tigation of the wither-tlp of citrus trees by Dr H C 
Chaudhuri for 4 months 

2,200 

Lucknow* 

Enquiry into the Helminthiasis of cattle, sheep and goats 
in the United Provinces by Piol G U Thapar for 
6 years 

25,400 

Indian Institute gf Science, 
Bangalore.* 

Study of tlie composition and nutritive value of milk of the 
cow, buffalo and goat for three years 

50,588 

_ _ 

_ 



III Statement 'showing schemes of Agricultuial and Veterinaiy Research received from 
Universities or Colleges in India and approved by the 1 C A R dining 1934 


Name of University 

1 

Scheme 

1 Amount 



Rs. 

tiaicouit Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, Oil section* 

Financial assistance to 

30,000 

Ifadras* 

Research on the development almorphologyand anatomy of 
Hugarcane-Horghum hybrids and of the Indian Sugarcane 
and wild saccharums for three years by Prof. Ekambaiani 

7,(U)0 

'alcuUa* 

Investigation of the life-history, Bionomics and development 
of fresh water fishes of Bengal for 3 yeai s by Dr H K 
Mookerjec 

7,870 

>acca* 

_ 1 

Research on the Bio-Ghemical and Physico-Chemical propci- 
ties of rice at the Bio-Gheinlcal laboratory for 5 yeai s 

I 21,«00 


* Runds not yet allotted foi these schemes. 


I’he principal whole time research officers 
tnployed under the Council are: — 

>uqar Teehnologixt — ^Mr. B. C. Srivastava, 
I ho., Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
awnpore 

locust liesearch Entomologvd — Rao Sahib 
. aamchandra Rao, Karachi. 

h nUmologist at Locust liub- Station — Dr, 
. a. Karandikar, Pasnl. 


Agricultural Statistician — Mr, M. Vaidyana- 
than (1. G A.R. Headquarters). 

Chief Etonomist — Mr. R. D. Kapoor (I. C. 
|A.R. Headquarters). 

The following research schemes have been 
sanctioned by the Governing Body of the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
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towSTmidUlvebt™ of A«ri,.«ltmal Research, 


Serial 

No 


2 j 

3 

4 

1 5 

Name of Scheme 

Total 
sane tinned 
Kiant 

Budged 

Kstiinutes 

toi 

103 ',-50 

Hkmaiiks 

KN(l()(JR\aEAIRNT OF SIKUR (JUI/ri- 
V\T[0>r AND MVNUKAOrURE 

R-i 

Its 


V -I St'KKHKS DrilKl'TLY \I)\irNISTr.HKI) BY 
TirW (JOUNCIL 




Sui;ai Te( hnoIoKist — 

((f) MunOlIico 
(If) SiiKar Cable Service 
(c) Indian Suijcai Tiade [ntoiiiution 
Sciviee 

1,00,100 

40,000 

U,100 

51 000 
s.ooo 

6,500 


Cim^triK 1 Km an) tesfiny ol impioved Juice 
l)C)ilm<i bel 

5,400 



Xppoiiitment ot tlie ('liict I'icouo^ll^1• .uul 
Stall in c’oiuieeticm with the iiiM^stl^ation*' 
into the cost of luoliiefion ot eiops iii the 
piinelpal sm^aicaiic' and cotloii tracts in 
India . 

A - It (/IU\TS-IV-AII) TO CKNTHATj \NI) 
IMiOVINCTAL OoVI'llNHKNTS 

7"), too 

10,400* 

•Halt the* cost I*) 
met by the' 
Indian Ccmtral 
Cotton Com- 
mittee 

Bcmatal selicMiie of sug.iHaue einshmg and 
^iii-boiliiiK 

') 700 



Giant to the iraicoiiit Uutlei Tec*luiolou;KMl 
Institute 

((f) Noii-rcsuriim' (1.25,000) 

(h) llec’urrim? (20,000) ])ei anmim for 

5 yc‘arh 

2,2'), 000 

20,000 


Invc'stisaticms into the cost of piodiiction of 
(Tops in the piincipal su«aie»ne and 
cotton tiaets in India - 

1 



Cost of niecd lints 
(a) ((f) Maciras 
(If) Bombay 
(e) Punjab 

(d) Bihar and Otiss.i 

(e) Bengal 

(f) United Pi ovinees 

((/) Ccmtral Pi o Vinces and Beiar 

(h) llyderabacl 

(t) Mvsore 

(/) Biroda 

(4*) Sindh 

1 

> 4,43,200 

6,500 

15,000 

1H,100 

17,600 

10,400 

7.700 
15,000 
15,200 

4.700 
4,700 
4,700 
4,600 


(lit) Cost on account of lemuneiution loi 
eheckmg the data 


4,800 
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1 



4 

5 

stM Jill 

No 

Nanif of Sdicnu' 

Total 

Hamtioni'd 

giant 

Budget 

Kstimates 

foi 

103.5-36. 

Remmikp 

1 

A -IT Grants-in-aid to Central anj> 

J’ROVINaAL COVJ-RNMKNTS -COUtd 

Rs 

Rs 


4 

Grant toi rc^eurdi on Mosair and otlici tam* 
disease's at Pusa 

(a) Noii-j et ui nus ( 1 2,000) 

(b) Iteciunnj,' (.’>‘1,000) toi 3 M-ais 

()5,{J00 

10,400 



Kstabhslnnent of Siipaieane station in Bihai 
and Oiisba and aiiiiointnient ol a Snganane 
api‘1 laiist 

(a) Non-ieeuriin (4 (7S,400) 

(fj) lleiuiiing (17,000) ])ci auimni foi *> 
joais. 

2,0.5,800 

2.5,t)00 


(. 

Ks(al)lislinient ot a sub-station ot tlie (Vuinba- 
toie Jinjieiial Sugar Station at Aainal 
(«) Non-i(‘( uinug (24,000) 

(b) Itceuning (11 000) pei anniiin for '> 
jeaistioin 10.‘U-32 

82,000 

JO, 000 



Giant to tlie Government of lihsoie foi 
Jlieeding ot tliii k eanes in Mjsore 
(a) Noii-iee uiling (3,000) 

{b} Ke( lining (1,000) pei aiimnn toi .'> 
>eaislioni l<),13-‘14 

2I,t)00 

3,700 



Lump sum giants of Its 8,000 each to tin 

TT 1’ , B <V 0 and Pun)ab Go\einnunts, 
toi expeiinieuts in tiu designing ot a satis- 
faetoiv small ]K)wei siigai tanc (nisluiig 
null 

j 

20,000 

2,100 



Sugaieane seeslling testing station at j)a(<.a 
(«) Non-i e< uri mg ( J ,3.50) 

(0) Jieiumug (2, .*140) pel annum toi ,5 
yeaisfiom 1031-32 

1 t,100 

2, JOO 


jn 

Suganane Research Station in tlie Honiba\ 
Iteican 

(n) 2s'ou-u<ni ring (67,000) 
j (b) Jteiuinng (00,840) pci annum foi 
' .5>euisfiom 1031 -.12 

.5,22,000 

6 1,200 


11 

Ueseaieh on the geiieths of sugaiiane at tin 

1 III penal Cane InecHlmg Station Coiiniiaton 
ioi .5 yi'ars 

37,000 

.5,000 


12 

heseaich on sugarcane in tlii' Madias Picsi- 
deiK \ tor 5 jeaiH 
{a) Non-ieeurihig (28,600) 

(t>) Jleeuriing (1,21 .500) 

1,50,100 

34,100 


12 

Scheme foi the cstablislinmnt of a sugarcane 
lesearih station tor ttic Punjab tor 5 yoais 
from 1033-34 

(a) ^ on-recurring (0,6.50). 

(b) Recurring ( 1 ,23,‘}50) 

i,;y,ooo 

1 

31,100 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No 

Name of Scheme 

'fotal 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36 

Remarks 

14 

A -11 Grants- IN -AID to Orntral and 
Provincial GovF-RNMENT--rowW 

InvostiKations into various prohlcniH of Hugar 
industry in the United Provinces (5 years 
from 1933-34) 

(а) Non-recurrinR (16,950) 

(б) llcciirnnK (94,950) 

Rs 

1,11,900 

Rs 

16,000 


in 

Kstabllshmciit of Kesearch and testinR station 
for tiie IndiRcnouH system of gur and sugar 
manufacture by the Sugar Technologist to 
the (-ouncll for 5 years 
{a) Non-recurring (76,000) 

(b) llecurring (91,400) 

1,67,400 

69,100 


16 

Extension of Sugarcane work at the Jorlmt 
Experimental Station, Assam for 5 years 
( 0 ) Non-recurring (18,000) 

(5) Kecurring (‘i0,(i00) 

48,000 

8,800 


17 

Grant to the (kiverument of Ihliar and Orissa 
for investigations into the possibilities of 
manufacturing Khandsari Sugar by the 
single pan metliod 

6,000 

1,600 



B -J.— ENCOUBAGEMENT AND 
IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS OF 
AOIilCULTVUE 





Schemes directly administered by the 

(\)CNCIL 





TiOcust control measures 




1 

Special stuff for research work with head- 
quarters at Karac'hi, from 1930-31 to 
1934-35 

3,60,200 

86,300 

i 


B -11 —SCHEMES OF AGRlf'ULTURAL 
RESKARCH 




1 

Statistical Section of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural lutclligenc a 

35,000 

10,000 



Indian Oil Seed Crushing Industry Committee 

18,200 

2,500 


3 

4 

5 

Award of a prize for a iKme-crusher worked 
(a) by animal ijowcr (6) by mechanicail 
power 

Marketing scheme at Headquarters 

Marketing scheme (Provincial iKirtioii) 

7,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 

1,000 

2,33,000 

Special Marketing 
Office created 


B -III — GRANTS-JN-AII) 





Central and Provincial Governments. 




1 

Botanical — sub-station at Kanial — 

(a) Non-recurring (10,000) 

(b) Recurring (24,700) 

per annum for 5 years from 1930-31 

1,33,900 

12,400 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No 

Name of Scheme. 

1 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36. 

RBMAICKH. 


Cbntkal and Provincul Govkrnmbnts— 

Rs 

Rs 



contd 




2 

Agricultural Meteorology, Poona — 





(a) 

Non-recurring (3,000) 






Recui ring (18,670) 





per annum for 3 years from 1932-33 

61,600 

9,300 


3 

Grant to the Government of Punjab for locust 





control measures 

12,000 


(not settled ), 

4 

Appointment of a Physical Assistant on* he 





staff of the Agricultural Cliemist, Bengal — 

22,600 

4,300 



( 0 ) 

Non-recurring (850) 



(b) 

Recurring (4,340) 





per annum for 5 years from 1931-32 1 

j 

j 


5 

Investigation of Busts of Wheat and Barley 

54,600 

44,100 



i^) 

Co-ordinated scheme of rise research 
Burma 

(rt) Non-recurring (35,000) 

(5) Recurring (41,340) 
per annum for 5 years 

Central Provinces — 

Non-re( urring (11,000) 

(5) Recurring (19,560) 
per annum for 5 years 

Bihar and Orissa — 

(a) Non-recuriing (20,000) 

(ft) Recurring (36,420) 

26,200 


2.41,700 

M 

1,08,800 

17,200 







{ill) 

2,02,100 

30,600 





(it)) 

per annum for 6 years 

Assam-- 

1,17,900 

24,700 



(a) Non-recurring (28,800) 

(b) Recurring (22,000) 
jier annum for 5 years 






(t)) 

Bengal — 

1,56,300 

24,300 




(a) Non-recurring (33,500). 

(b) Recurring (26,260) 





(t>t) 

per annum for 5 years 

United Provinces— 

1,68,500 

24,700 



(a) Non-recurring (39,900) 

(b) Recurring (22,100) 






{PH) 

per annum foi 5 years 

Madras — 

1,15,700 

19,500 



(а) Non-recurring (25,500) 

(б) Recurring (18,020) 
per annum for 5 years 





7 

Deputation of Dr B N Uppal to foreign 





countries to study virus diseases of plants 

6,700 


(completed) 

8 

Besearch work on potatoes in Madras for 5 





years from 1933-34 . ... 

20,000 

4,000 


9 

Grant to Pusa Besearch Institute for potato 





breeding research in Northern India 


7, .500 


10 

Provincial schemes of Fruit Research — 




(«) 

Bombay for 3 years 

(i) Non-recurring (36,400) 

90,200 

17,000 



(ft) 

(ii) Recurring (53,800) 

Madras for 5 years 

(i) Non-recurring ( 1 6,200) 

66,000 

21,200 




1 

(ii) Recurring (49,800) 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

Serial 

No 

Name* of Scheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1935-36 

Remarks 



Rs 

Rs 



ClfiNTKAL PKOVINOTAL GOVERNMENT - -COntd. 





(r) EeiiKal for 5 j ears 

56,900 

7,600 



(t) Noii-recuriin^ (14,000) 

(ij) Heeurrin^ (42,000) 





{d) IJriitfHl Provinces foi 5 years — 

3,60,800 

25,500 



(0 Non-re( lirrinK (10,200) 

(<i) ll(*<*uri mg (1,41,000) 





(e) Bihar and Orissa tor 5 >ears 

90,000 

1 5,000 



(?) Nou-recui rmg (0,000) 

()t) liecmrmg (H4,000) 





(/) Punjab for 2 yearn - 

11,100 

5,200 



(i) Non-rei iirring (1,500) 

(i<) llecurinig (9,000) 




11 

llrv framing re scauli H( hcine foi the Bombay 





Deceau 

2,40,000 

34,100 


lli 

Dry farming reseuich scheme lu tlie ended Bis- 




triets of Madras 

1 ,39,500 

24,000 


13 

Bry Farming lli'sonn h Sehemeloi lij'deiabad 




1 — BoeCiiu 

50.400 

10,100 


14 

Coeoamd enquiry ortieer 

7,000 

(lomplefed) 

15 

11 E II the Nizam’s Go vernment Scheme for i 




the improvement of the caster ciop in 





India ! 

llecuniiig 50,300 i 

Non*recurilngs 4,750 i 

61,100 

10,600 



(From 1934-35 to 1939-40) 





Total . 01,050 




17 

Finamial Assistance to the Oil Tei hnolopic-U 





Section of tiio Haicouit Butler Tedmolo- 
gicul Institute 

30,000 

30,000 


iS 

Malting and Biewmg Test of Improved 



Barleys — 





(i) United Piovmees 

4,600 

1,600 



(o) Punjab 

6,000 

500 



{uL) Biliaraud Orisna 

6,000 

2,400 



B -IV —UNIVERSITIES ANB PRIVATE 





PERSONS 




1 

Baeca University scheme ot Agiieultural 





Research for 5 years from 1930-31 

39,800 

1,4(M) 


2 

Prof Mukerjec’h selieme ot icseartli into 



properties ot colloid soil constitutonts— 

{a) Non-recuinng (4,100) 





{b) R(‘cuiring (2,000) jier annum lor 5 





years from 1931-32 

14,100 

1,000 


3 

Prof Mahalaiiobis’s scheme ot Investigation 





on e\ppriinent.il errors m fk Id trials 

51,500 

7,100 


4 

Br. Bhatnagar’s scheme of olfeet of various 



ions on plant growth fioni 1930 31 to 
1934-35 

8,000 


((omi)]et(‘d) 

5 

J)i Bhatnag.a’s stheme of investigation on 





jela lions between tin physno-iheinieal 
piopeities andtertilitv of soilstrom 1911- {2 
to 1934-35 

10,700 j 


(( ompIet(*d). 
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2 



4 

Serial 

Ho 

J^ame of Scheme 

Total 

sanctioned 

grant 

Budget 

Estimates 

for 

1936-36 


B'lV — ^U niverritiks and Priyatd 


Its 

Its. 


Persons— tJoMW 




6 

Piof. Daptur’s scheme of rescaidi on mo 





physiology (3 years from 1931-32) 


10,800 

ftOO 

7 

Prof Cliaudhuri’s scheme of investigation of 




the wither tip of dtina tiees (3 yeais from 
1931-32) 


I i,800 


H 

Investigation on the Organic t'on!»titutents ot 




Indian Soils by Pro! J C Ghoslis 


11,200 

1,800 

i) 

Extension of work on “ quality ” m Ciops by 





the Indian Institute of Si loiii e (2 ve«iib) 


5,400 

2,000 

10 

Ih’of J It Si'th’b seheme for investigating an 




electrii, method ot Jlygrometmv, Punjab 
(2 yoais) 


3,<)00 

1,800 

J1 

Investigation foi preparation ot cheap synthe- 





tu nunure fiom town letuse and waste 
materials by the Indian Institute ot Si icneo, 
Itangaloi e 


.>,000 

2,000 


C -RKSEAIKJH SOIIEMES (U)NNK(TI^D 





WITH ANIMAL HUSBANDRY AND 





ANIMAL DISEASES 





OUANTS-IN-AIP 





Central and Pjonncutl OoiH^rinnents 




1 

In connection with the appointment of a 





filiysiologual elieniist to study animal 
nutiitiou problems at Daiea (5 yeais Irom 
1931-32) 


48,000 

10,300 

2 

Di Slatei’s scheme ot goat-bi ceding fiom 




J 931-32 to 193r)-3ft 





(a) Non-reeuriiug (7,000) 

(b) llecurring (25,000) 

} 

33,500 

5,000 

3 

Appointineiit of Veteiimiry Investigation 





Offtocrbin Piovinee.s (5 years).- - 





(0 Hydeiabad 

' 


10,400 


ill) llombay 
{ill) Bengal 
(iv) Punjab 



10,300 

9,200 

9,400 

9,800 


(e) Bihar and Orissa 


- 5,00,000 


(yi) Central Provinces 
(m) Madras 


9,100 

7,200 



(out) United Provinces 



8,700 


{ix) Assam 

- 


8,500 

4 

Ap]X)intnientof a Statistician foi the comjHla- 





tion of certain sLitistics relating to feeding 
scales, etc , in the Military Dairies 


7,800 


5 

Punjab Government scheme regarding investi- 




gation int-o tlie most suitable and economic 





inetiiodM ot loinbating different tviie of 
piiasitlt intection in nimmantsln tbe field 





tor 3 ye.irs 


20,100 

6,600 

ft 

Extension ot woik on aiiinul nutiition in the 




Madias Piesideiu y 


49,900 

8,400 
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Serial 

No 
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Estimates 

for 
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Kemakkk 


Grants- IN- AID -eonW 

Ks 

Ks 


7 

Investigation of J hone’s Diseases among 





cattle in Mysore 

20,400 

3,000 


8 

Dairy Legislation 

2,400 

200 


9 

^IMndla Amtnal Husbandry Bureau 




(3 years) 

16,000 

4,000 


10 

Grant to the Central Provinces Government 



of Ks 42,700 for investigation for vaccina- 
tion of cattle against rinderpest (3 years 





from 1934-35) 

42,700 

14,200 


11 

Investigation of India fish poisons and other 



forest products for their inset tidieal pro- 
1 porties In Mysore (2 years from 1934-35) 

15,300 

6,700 


12 

Giant for Dairy Jiosearch Institute 

6,00,000 

4,16,000 



I)I — Deputation of Indian reprefientatires 





to International conferences concerned mih 





agricuUural and animal husbandry 
research 




1 

Deputation of Locust Bescanh Entomologist 





to the Third International Locusts Confer- 
ence, London 

2,000 

2,000 


2 

Participation of India in the 5th World 




Poultry Congiess, Koine 

700 



3 

Participation of India in the 10th World 





Dairy Congress, Koine 

1,400 



4 

Participation of India in the Congress of 





Koyal Institute of Public Health, Norwich, 
1934 

400 




DJI. — Contribution to the International 





Bureaux of Agriculture and Veterinary 
Research 




1 

International Office of Epizootics, Pans, 
(7,500 francs ainiroxiinately About 





Ks. 1,200) i>er annum for 7 years from Ist 
May 1931 

8,400 

1,200 


2 

Imperial Mycological Instituit*, London, £600 




or about (Ks, 8,000) per annum tor 6 years 
upto 1934-35 

48,000 

8,000 


3 

Internationnllnstltute of Agriculture, Rome, 




for 3 years from 1935-36 at £16,000 gold 
francs (about Ks. 1,30,000) per annum 

1,13,000 

13,000 


4 

Imperial Agricultural Bureaux, London, for 3 
years from 1936-36 at £2,187-10-0 (about 
Kb 29,170) per annum 

2,63,100 



29,200 

5 

Imperial Institute of Entomology for 3 years 





from 1935-36 at £100 (about Ks 1,333) per 
annum ... 

10,700 

1,300 


6 

Contributions to the Tobacco Federation of 




the British Empire at £10 (about Ks 135) 
Tier annum for 5 years from 1934-,36 

700 

100 


7 

Contribution towards mainteiiame of the 





laboratory for collecting, lending and 
despatching lieneficial parasites at Famham 
House and investigation into the control 
of insects and moulds injurious to stored 
protiucts at Slough . 

14, >00 

(),:{oo 
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Statement showing cost of expired schemes 


Sugar Schemes, 

Its. 

1 Lump sum grant to Shahja- 

Jianpur Research Station 
for a detailed examination 
of new seedling cam* . 6,000 

2 Deputation of a chemist to 

Jdtopul to test K B Hadis’ 
process of manufaeturlng 
Sugar by opt‘n pan method 1 ,080 

3KB Hadis’ Commercial 
Test of Bilan under lial 
Har Sahal Gupta . 12,920 

4 Deputation of the Sugar 
Technologist to Europe 
and A merit a . 12,666 


Total 32,666 

or 

32,700 


Agricultural Schemes 
1 Grant to Dr K C Mehta for — 


(a) Investigation of rusts of 


wheat and barley 

41,432 

(h) Investigation into the 
Pliysiologic torins of 
wlicat rusts 

4,008 

(r) Giving some relief from 
a part of his duties at 
college 

4,182 

2 . Hemp marketing ofRoer 

13,864 

3 Investigation into thtj vita- 
min lontcnts of mangoes 
by Dr. Zliva 

1,015 

4 “ Water Hyacinth ” by Pro- 

fessor Parija 

0,646 

r> Standardisation of Physico- 
chemical single value in 
measuremt'nts most suita- 
ble for Indian Soils by 

Dr A N Purl 

5,250 


Animal Husbandry Schemes 

Rs. 

1 . Test ing of Drug Plasmoquino 

523 

2. All India Legislation for the 
control of animal disease . . 

415 

Total Rs. . 

938 

(0 


Contribiitwus, etc 


1. Contribution to Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London 

1,009 

(11) 


Deputation of India's liepresen- 
tatices at International Con- 
ferences 


1, Deputation of Dr K C. 
Mehta and others to the 
International Botanical 

Congress at Cambridge 
in 1 930 

2,432 

2. Expenditure on the Third 
Entomological Conference 
in London in 1930 

741 

3 Expenditure on the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Confer- 
ence in London in 1930 

525 

4 Exiienditure on the Con- 
ference of workers interest- 
ed in problems of fruit 
production within the 
Empire* hrdd in London in 
1930 

193 

5 Indian Delegation to the 
International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome* 

5,159 

6 India’s representation at the 
Ninth International Dairy 
Congress, Copenhagen, 

1931 

3,372 

7. Cost on India’s representation 
at the Preparatory Con- 
ferenese to the Second 
World Wheat Conference, 
Rome 

857 

8 Cost of India’s representatives 
at the Soil Workers’ Con- 
ference held in London in 
1930 

163 

Total Rs 

13,542 
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STATEMENT SHOWING COST 01* EXPIRED SCIIKMES— 


Agneidtural Schewps -contd 

Kb 

r» (iranls to I’rovinrt s for col- 
led Jiif? (lata on inaiiurul 
( xpcruiK nts (ondudcul in 
the past 17,329 

7 Distribution of Sodiuin Fluo- 

fulicatt* to Indian State's 1,757 

s (Jost olcxhi lilts in connection 
with (oinmereial samples 
room of the Jli^h Com- 
mlHsioners’ oflicc* 51 (» 

08,90<) 

oi 

•)0,»00 


(Ill) 

General Sch’tneh 

Its. 

Honorarnimto Dr Agliaikar 
Honorarium to Mr Anui 

750 

Nath 

500 

'I’otal 

(IV) 

Grand Total of (1), (II), (111) 

1,260 

and (IV) 

] 0,039 

Sugar Selu'inc's 

32,700 

Agricultural Si hemes 

Animal Jiiislianclrv and 

99,000 

G(*ih ral Schemes 

10,030 

Grand Total 

1,4H,339 


RESOLUTION 


The reports of the Koyal Commission on 
AKneiiltun in India and the Central Hanking 
Iilnqiiiry tlommittf'e drew attention to the loss 
which oedirs througli th(‘ inettediNe inarki'tlng 
of agricultural produce and jmt foiward recom- 
mendations for improvement The nuikc'ting 
of agrn lilt iiral ])rodu('e iK'Ing mainly a matter 
ol provincial com cm, it Is for I’roMiuial (lo\ern- 
incnts to ('onsidt r what action it any, thc'y 
should take on the inajoritv otthe r«*(ommen- 
dations refi'rrcd to hut sonu dro ot all-India 
imjiortancc and ajiphcatlon Thi Ctntral 
Jkinkmg Faiqiiiry C’ominiltee pointed out the 
need lor some central agemv to ad\ise and 
assist in cxi-ordmatmg proMmial adivities 
partl< iilailv in the casi* of agmultiiral produce 
intonded lor export and to giM assistance to 
Trcivimial organisations hy vsav ot ad\ico and 
research It lurther rcfoinmended that this 
task should he undertaken hy the Imperial 
Coumil of Agricultural Itesearch. 

2 Although they had acc'optc'd in geiK'ral 
the recommeudatlous of tiie lioyal rommission 
on Agriculture* regal ding market surveys and 
the apjiointment of exnort marketing oflieers 
in the l*rovinciaI Agneuitural Departments and 
had in several instances taken such action lu 
that direction as their finances permit U'd, 
liOuil (Jovc'rnmcnts were m general dc't erred 
by financial stringency from making substanti.il 
progress The (lovernment ot India, in view 
of the importance of improved agricultural 
marketing as an aid to tho general economit 
rcexivery of tho country, came to tin* conclusion 
that a stage had been reached where action 
might usefully be taken to study In detail the 
all-India aspects of tiio problem and that sub- 
stantial expondituic would be justifiable' even 
at a time of financial stringency — if the position 


of Indian aginiiltuial pioducc* in woild laiikcts 
could he strengtlieiu'ci, and greatc'i adviintige 
Liken ol the liug(' iiiti'rnal m.irket foi such 
piodm e 

3 Ac'cordinglv, I’lovincial CJoveinments, 
wore rcmsiilted in .liilv 1933, and, on receipt 
ot thc'ii 1 (‘plies, the (h>\ einmeiit ot India jilaceil 
the mattei hdoie the Achisoiv Boaid of tlie 
Impeiial (’oiimil ot Agricultural Kesc'UKh loi 
ail exinc'ssion ol opinion Jii the Jiglit ol the 
lephes u(ei\(*d tiom Lot.il (loveiuments the 
Bond iiiiammoiislv rt'iommendcd action on the 
following lines - 

(«) The liist step should be the appoiiit- 
inc lit toi a hrmtc'd peiiocl of a highl\ c(u.ihfic'cJ 
and evpeiic'iiced Maikiting Expejt with puuti- 
cal knowledge of the oiganisatiou ot .igncnltuial 
inuketiiig ill otlier ( oimtnes ot the Eiujilrc 
This OHleer and the necessarv .issistants should 
be oil the staff of the Inipc'ri ilOonneil of Agile iil- 
tural lleseaich and slumlcl umleitake tlic investi- 
gation of rnirkcting ])i(d>leins and formulate 
scheim's foi the im])iovcmi'nt thereof, nuke 
recommendation as reg.iids standard graejes 
for the vailous ( ominodities and advise local 
Crov-ernments and 1‘iovincial Departmi'iits of 
Agriculture generally in regard to agricultural 
marketing 

(5) Attention should be concentiati'd lu 
the first instance on the principal commodities 
and 

(c) Locxil Governments should be invited 
to collaborate with the Maikotnig Export, 
IS .ippomtcd, by appointing provincial marketing 
officers. 
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4. The Go\ernment of Jmha acteptetl the 
view of the (dvisorv Board .u\(i decided that a 
31arkotin}j: Bxpert should be appointed on the 
btaiT of till' ImpiTlal roiintil of A^riciiltiinil 
Kose.iT('h for a period of thn*c vearn With 
the saiution of the Govorniim Body of the 
ImperiaJ (‘oniuil of Agrhnltural Koseaiih. 
Mr A M liiMiigstone, a aenior olFuial of the 
Marketing Uranch of the Kngll&h Ministry ol 
Agrieultnic, was accordingly apjKiinted as 
3tarKetinK Kxpert on tlic stalT ot the Coiincil 
and took np his duties on the 2Sth Ajnil 1934 

5 The question of agiuultural marketing 
was also discussed at the Jhovincial Ikonomic 
Conferend held in April 1931 and there was 
general a gi cement at the t'onterence that, of 
all practuablc measures for improving econoniii 
(onditions, an intensive programme to develop 
marketing faiilities foi agricultural prodmts 
(l)oth Ciojis and livestock products) oifeis 
the best immediate prospects of substantial 
n suits The Gonferciuc was of the opinion 
that action to t»e taken to deal with the main 
in.irk(‘ting problems should include propaganda 
and tli(‘ supply of information in external 
markids regal ding Indian products , the grading, 
s(»rting and bulking ot the main staide prodmts , 
sfiedal market organisation loi peiishahle 
lommoditics, information to India’s prodiieeis 
ot ponsiiiners’ reqiiireineuts both in India and 
aluoaii ; th(' planning ot prodm tion on the basis 
ot quality and domuid , the establishment and 
develojiment ol regulated markets, the under- 
taking of maiket suivevs ioi the purpose ot 
d( M loping a ( omraoii ])lau thiougliout India 
nni the establishment ot propdlv oigamsed 

tutiires ’ miikets, (oinmodity exihanges and 
v\aiehous(‘s 

() As stated in paragrapli 9 of their Resolu- 
tion Mo K-ld (l)-V' i:u, ilatK'd the 5th May 
1914, the Oovernmeiit of Jndli derided to 
pKueed oil the lines leeomniended at the Con- 
hidKO uliuli iiu hided the tollowing initial 

steps — 

(1) The apiMiintinent ot a Central Marketing 
OtFuer and stall by the Government ot 
India. 

{!) The aiqiointmeiit of Brovim lal Maiketing 

Offiieis 

( t) The inaiiguiation of Marketing hUive\s 

(1) 'I’lie appointment of s])e(lal committees 
foi stajde crops 

(")) Woik on grade standards. 

These recommend.itions broadly follow the 
lecomrnerid.itions of the Royal Commissum on 
Agriculture whnh were endorsed in general 
by the (Jentral Banking Bnquiry Committee 
and steps will now be taken to give effect to 
them 

7 The question of establishing additional 
crop committees is still under the consideration 
ot Government In the meantime it has been 
decided, however, that the other recommenda- 
tions should be given effect to immediately 
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in accordance witli a scheme of work prepared 
by the Marketing PIvpert Adviser on the staff 
of the ImiH'nal rouiuil ot Agricultural Beseardi 
This woik, which will hi‘ undertaken by a 
Central Staff in coujunetion witli Provincial 
Marketing Stalls, falls into three mam divisions, 

iiz ~~ 

(i) Invest igatioii work , 

(<0 Development work , and 

(in) Work on grade standards 

The work to be done under these various 
headings may bi' summarised as follows 


Invettigation work -This w ill mi hide u scries 
of marketing surveys with Ininnsliate ridereiiee 
to the more important eoininodlties gnuiiH'd as 
follows — 

£ Viopft ~(a) Cereals (wheal, barley and 
ri(c), (h) oilsiM'ds (groundnuts, rajM'seed and 
linseed), (0 plantation and special eri)ps (tobacco) 
fibres .ind fruit) 

If Ahunal Jlushandn/ Vtofliais -{o) Dairy 
products, et( (milk and butter, eggs and poul- 
try), (ft) Civistoik, etc (hides, skins ami wool 
livestoik, iiKMt and iish) 

Certain general quchtioiis an also induded 
within the s<o|H' ot the surveys, v\z , Regulated 
Markets, Marketing Organisation, the problMUs 
of transportation, storage* and preservation ol 
the (ominoditi(‘S dealt with, Standunlisal nui 
ol containers, etc 

The marketing siir\(*ys \vh(*n eonii>lefed will 
set out in de'tail (lie jiresent svsb'in of marketing 
of the conimodit i<‘s i onee'riied, not only in t aih 
ot the proMiues si'parately luit in re.s|K'(t ot 
iiiter-pioviiH lal, intm-state and ionugn tradi 
so as to provide an all-India picture of existing 
eondithms and a (ominon basis tor futiin 
progress The report on ea« h survey will set 
emt, in pree me teeliimal detail, definite* suggem- 
tieuiH lor standard graehs, (ontainers, handling 
iiiethexls ol p.i(king, e'ontraet conditions, etc 
Without eomrnittiiig e itlier the Central Govern 
nic'iit or Piovnieial Governments, these report 
will also tormuUte ]ire)]M>sals re'ganliug any 
iiiipiovcuiicnts in marketing organisation in tlx 
v.irioiis areas which may apjicai to Ih ne*( cssary 
and pi ae tic able' 

The work < e)nne‘ete‘d with the* eveeiition ot 
t he s(‘ sur\<*ys will lx shared betwcxui the ('(*nfral 
and ProMiieial Marketing Stafts and the' jil, in- 
ning e)t tb(> surve'ys, eompilatioii ol data ariel 
pre paratioii e)f the rc ports will tall mainly eui the 
Central Staff 


Development work l''(er * <ie h conimexiity t he* 
programme ot elevedopment work must obviously 
deijenelon there«iiUsof the market mgsiirveys but 
will usually imlude the elememsfratjon e)t any 
ref omnM‘nelations maele as a re'sult of the* surveys 
with the objeet of iiiforiruiig both preulufers 
and traders of consunic'rs' ieqiiirem<*iifs and 
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the population ot the rerommrnded standard 
grades, containers, etc In some instances 
some small parking stations may be organised 
(e.i 7 ,, for eggs and fruits) to demonstrate the 
practicability of bulk sorting, grading and 
packing and the commercial advantages ot 
employing the new standards 

More generally, develo]unent work will aim 
at securing the more extensive use of agreed 
commodity stamlards, tlie elimination of waste 
and the mdter organisation of producers for 
marketing purpos<‘s 'I’his work will be done 
in the provimes and will probalily fall mainly 
on the PfovliicJal Marketing Statts 


Grade Standards -- This will be work of a 
tediiiKul character relating to the ehemical and 
physicMil c liaracteristies of such products as oil 
seeds, grains, fruit, ete , and the testing of 
grading technique and equipment under practical 
conditions 


8 The Cc'iitral Marketing Staff will consist 
of the Agricultural Marketing Adviser, sc'ven 
Senior Markc‘ting Ofllcers and Marketing C)fticc*rs 
and ten Assistant Marketing OfJleers and these 
officers will be allotted to commodities and 
groups of commodities in the manner indieatcsl 
above 'Phe planning dir<*etioti and interpre- 
tation of marketing surveys will be the responsi- 
bility ol the Central Markc'ting Staff, work 
will be carried out lu close eo-op(‘ration with the 
provincial Marketing Officers As regards 
Provincial Staff it is hoiK*d that each [Provincial 
Government will endeavour to apjKilnf a Market - 
lug Staff fully adc'qiiatc to the needs of the 
province* In view of the urgency of the matter 
and so tliat the all- India marketing surveys, 
limy be at effective as possible, the Govern- 
ment of India have agreed to make provision 
from Central funds for a iierlod of 5 years for 
c*xpen<ilture by local Governments on a nucleus 
Provincial Marketing Staff c'onsisfiiig of a 
limited number of marketing ofllcers of a junior 
grade The several Provincial Governments 
have promised the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Kesearrh that thc‘y will appoint their own 
Senior Markc'ting Oftleer, who will be in charge 
of the marketing staff working in the Provmc^s 
and co-operate in the* work with the Central 
Marketing Staff or luakc* other suitable arrange- 
ments for the purpose 


9 As regards flnanee, the Government of 
India have agr<‘cd subject to funds being >oted 
by the I^egislatlvo Assembly, to meet lor a 
period of 5 wars the (‘xpenditure on the Central 
Staff as wt‘U as of certain staff in the Provinces 
For this purpose the necessary provision will 
be made for the Central Staff and Provincial 
Staff separately under a new Head to be opened, 
m , “ 00-A — Agricultural Marketing *’ in the* 
Hudget Estimates of the Central Government 
I’he total grant for the Provincial Staff has 
been fixed at Its 2 lakhs per annum which 
will be plawd at the disposal of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in the same 
manner as other grants made by the Govern- 
ment of India to the Council Subject to a 
limit which has been prescribed for each pro- 
vinev, the necsessary allotments to province'* 
from this grant will be made by the* Council 
in the same manner as grants lor agricultural 
reHc*arch Hcliemes 

10 The Central marketing staff will lie con- 
stituted as an Attached Office of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Kesc'arch Departmc'nt 
with the Marketing ExjM'rt Adviser to the 
Connell as the Head of the Attached Office* 
This office* will Ik* called the offic'c of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Adviser to the Government of 
India and will be subject to the same financial 
and administrative c*ontrol as other Attached 
Offitt's of the Government ot India It will be 
established with effect from the Ist January 
1935 and will be located permanently at Delhi 
The Marketing Exiiort and the two Senior 
Markc'ting Orticc*rs will move, however, between 
Delhi and Simla with the* Imjx'rial Coimeil of 
Agric'iiltural Research Department of tin* 
Govc'rnment of India Other Marketing Offiet'rs 
will lx* allowed to recc'ss in Simla only for a 
limitc'd pc'riod 

11 The Goveniinent of India desire to 
acknowledge* the lu'lpful c*o-o}M‘ration in the 
iraprov<*mc*nt of agricultural marketing already 
offered by the Indian States which, on their 
own initiative, are prepared to appoint local 
offlcc'rsto co-operate with the Central Marketing 
Staff This and the ready response received 
from provlntial aovenimc'iits to their invitation 
to examine the all-lndia asp<‘ets of agricultural 
marketing lead the Government of India to 
hope tlmt, by a great combined effort, results, 
of substantial benefit to Indian agriculturist 
will be achieved. 
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area, Oolti?atsd and Unouliz^aisd, in 1931-32 m macu Frotinos. 



Area 

according 
to survey. 

Deduct 

Indian 

States. 

Net area. 

Provinces. 

According 

to 

survey. 

According 
to Village 
Papers. 

Ajmer-Morwaia . j 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Assam ... 

1,770,921 

43,375,360 

7,890,560 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

62,044,314 

71,607,696 

3,477,760 

18,334,720 

48,566,554 

63,172,975 

48,566,554 

63,172,976 

Bombay . . 

Burma . 

97,446.023 

166,849,628 

18,568,960 

78,877,063 

15.5,849,628 

78,877,063 

165,849,528 

Central Provinces and Borar 
Coorg 

85,190,400 

1,012,260 

21,207,680 

63,982,720 

1,012,260 

64,060,287 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

Madras . . 

^()rth-We8t Frontier Province 

369,904 

91,073,424 

8,578,296 

140,800 

369,904 
91 ,073,424 
8,437,496 

369,904 

91,158,469 

8,576,829 

I’unjab , . ... 

United Provinces 

66,267,965 

72,648,741 

3,286,700 

4,348,232 

61,971,265 

68,300,509 

60,187,672 

67,970,517 

Total 

746,124,831 

77,255,412 

668,869,419 

667,057,729 



CULTIVATED. 

Uncultivated. 


Provinces. 

Not area 
actually 
j sown 

Current 

fallows 

Culturablo 
waste other 
than fallow 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation. 

Forests. 

i 


Acres 

Atres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajinei-Merwara . 

Assam 

367,930 

6,752,043 

151,613 

1,811,270 

303,462 

19,627,781 

861,1.34 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,822,676 

Bengal 

Biluti and Orissa 

23,567,900 

24,768,100 

6,300,710 

6,214,766 

6,915,644 

6,999,999 

9,152,760 

8,017,146 

4,629,540 

7,172,964 

lk)in1)ay 

Burma 

82,239,045 

17,470,599 

10,737,504 ^ 
4,245,204 1 

7,108,016 

69,896,313 

19,695,944 

52,036,821 

9,096,554 

22,200,591 

(’entral Provinces & Berar 
t-borg 

25,267,361 

137,793 

3,536,041 

171,547 

14,077,297 

11,690 

4,941,840 

334,045 

16,247,602 

857,185 

Dellu 

Madras 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

218,950 

83,495,798 

2,275,121 

7,124 

10,666,863 

509,044 

63,093 

13,042,033 

2,764,037 

80,737 

20,463,298 

2,668,346 

13,833,776 

360,281 

Punjab 

1 nited Piovinctn} 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

3,221,166 

2,468,775 

14,716,694 

10,673,860 

12,721,012 

9,918,535 

1,979,280 

9,268,677 

Total . 1 

228,836,924 

49,041,627 

154,999,889 

145,614,386 

88,565,003 

_ 

— 





. 



Nuts. — S tatistics lor Manpur Fargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
State. 
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ABSA ITNDEB IBBIGATION IN 1931-32 IN EACH PBOflNOB. 

I Abba Irbigatbd. 


ProvlDoes 

By Canals. 

i 

TmL. 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
Irrigated. 


Govern- 
1 ment. 

I Private, j 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Merwnra 



39,350 

100,531 


139,881 

Assam 

145 

324,940 

1,331 

33 

294,469 

620,918 

Bengal 

63,644 

206,757 

900,151 

33,556 

398,017 

1,602,126 

Bihar and Orissa 

844,356 

928,099 

1,602,083 

564,310 

1,241,508 

6,180,356 

Bombay . . 

3,161,732 

89,234 

183,458 

646,348 

202,564 

4,233,836 

Burma 

613,195 

217,907 

192,918 

19,086 

335,512 

1,408,618 

Central Provinces & 
Berar 

i 

♦ 

799,642 

* 

134,611 

44,267 

975,420 

Coorg 

2,212 


1,379 


’ 

3,591 

• 1 

l)f*Uii 

30,512 

• 

1,171 

20,261 


51,944 

Madras 

3,730,390 

147,326 

3,449,643 

1,340,612 

536,092 

9,204,063 

North-West Fron- 
tier Provmoe 

385,877 

410,520 


85,900 

87,963 

970,260 

Ihinjab 

9,929,217 

407,039 

33,229 

3,766,667 

130,904 

14,267,056 

United Provinces . 

2,849,341 

38,695 

68,061 

4,745,025 

4,378,99 

10,071,012 

1 otal , 

21,610,621 

3,600,159 

6,413,674 

ll,456,8i0 

5,647,286 

48,728,580 


♦ Included under “ Private canals 
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Gbopb Irrioatbd. * 

Provinces. 

Bice. 

Wheat. 

Barley 

Jowar 

or 

Gholum 

Bajra 

or 

Cumbn 

“ 

— 

— 

(great 

millet). 

(spiked 

millet). 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ajmer-Meiwara . . 

43 

17,770 

41,903 

157 

292 

Assam .... 

604,650 





Bengal 

1,519,614 

16,169 

5,430 

10 

80 

BUiar and Orissa . . 

3,488,584 

254,437 

] 30,838 

3,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,409,544 

591,157 

20,013 

654,520 

478,356 

Burma 

1,349,174 

83 


131 

•• 

Central Provinces & Berar 

811,622 

53,455 

1,784 

335 


Coorg 

3,591 


•• 


•• 

Delhi 

30 

22,905 

3,445 

036 

210 

Madras 

8,201,907 

2,764 

2 

446,900 

311,226 

Noith-West Trontior Province .. 

41,369 

329,640 

60,517 

24,505 

8,327 

Punjab . . , . . 

651,477 

4,916,800 

106,858 

211,074 

335,500 

Unit 0(1 Provinces 

453,372 

3,751,494 

1,902,993 

45,097 

8,328 

Total . . 

. 18,594,883 

9,956,674 

2,362,789 



1,387,065 

I 1,138,805 


* includes area Irrigated at both liar vests 



3^0 


Provinces. 


Ajmer*Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Blliar and Orissa 
Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinoes and 
Berar 

Coorg . . 

DeUil 

Ifadras 

North-West Frontier 
Province . . 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


Total 
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CBOPS IBEIOATXD*. 

Maize. 

Other 

cereals 

and 

pulses. 

Sugarcane 

Other 

food 

crops. 

Cotton. 

Other 

non-food 

crops. 

Total, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres. 

28,951 

26,714 

67 

11,226 

22,838 

4,101 

164,052 


34 


7,670 

•• 

8,568 

620,918 

4,664 

34,921 

26,681 

86,346 

1100 

18,716 

1,718,636 

66,690 

886,437 

145,510 

162,281 

3,807 

112,486 

5,254,596 

36,669 

442,261 

67,973 

205,498 

287,138 

409,935 

4,603,264 

803 

17,482 

1,776 

50,642 

29 

26,391 

1,446,611 

319 

3,832 

20,044 

74,358 

95 

9,676 

976,420 


• 





3,591 

783 

3,826 

3,198 

5,662 

3,454 

8,795 1 

61,944 

2,826 

1,083,369 

112,481 

346,176 

190,868 

426,741 

1 

11,184,259 

245,891 

33,638 

44,263 

32,048 

16,232 

136,648 

972,038 

427,193 

1,629,543 

403,825 

254,192 

2,014,609 

3,504,496 

14,545,567 

216,260 

2,122,530 

1,166,049 

341,493 

371,331 

330,488 

10,703,026 

1,029,138 

6,284,587 

1,990,867 

1,676,692 

2,910,501 

4,996,930 

62,228,821 

_ 

_ 

__ 



____ 

« 

u 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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ARRA UHDRR DirFBRRHT OROPI OULXIYATXD IN 1931-82 IN R\OH PROVINCK 



Food Grains. 

Provinces. 

Bice. 

1 

Wheat 

! 

Barley. 

1 

Jowar 

or 

cholum 
(great 
millet ) 

Bajra 

or 

cumbu 

(spiked 

millet.) 


Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

AJmer-MefWara . . 

Assam 

686 

4,699,630 

30,696 

64,767 

104,984 

35,288 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa . 

22.128.800 

14,001,300 

146,200 

1,220,900 

87,600 1 
1,366,400 

6,200 

83,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,169,208 

12,543,164 

2,314,405 

40,619 

35,161 

7,893,837 
651 ,870 

6,228,780 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Coorg 

5,627,392 

83,128 

3,613,009 

16,851 

4,290,249 

119,806 

Delhi 

Sladras 

36 

11,537,733 

46,948 

17,381 

12,711 

2,911 

30,067 

4,830,678 

69,680 

2,877,161 

Noith-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

41,405 

799,028 

1,014,240 

9,079,613 

152,441 

629,480 

84,433 

1,013.634 

155,186 

3,282,886 

United Provinces . . 

6,676,506 

7,897,212 

4,1 37,004 

2,619,023 

2,150,162 

Total 

81,287,906 

25,320,103 

6,495,226 

21,608,476 

18,941,699 



Food Grains 

Provinces. 

Bag! or 
marua 
(millet.) 

Maize 

Gram (pulse) 

Other food 
grains and 
pulses 

I 

Total. 

Food Grains. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

AJmer-Merwara . . 

Assam 

Bengal 

111 

4,400 

72,252 

83,700 

35,081 

• 

J 79,700 

66,523 

213,083 

1,071,000 

400,238 

4,912,718 

23,708,700 

Bihar and Orissa . 

Bombay 

Burma 

744,100 

644,198 

1,693,900 

191,418 

221,113 

1,465,000 

1,019,067 

244,640 

4,646,600 

3,208,499 

784,065 

26,372,700 

23,694,663 

14,436,361 

Central Provinces & Berar. 
Coorg 

13,826 ! 
3,351 

164,248 

1,327,128 

320 

6,447,666 

1,062 

20,409,576 

87,861 

Delhi 

Madras 

16 

2,200,674 

2,069 

110,184 

99,020 

106,112 

7,602 

6,948,642 

267,998 

28,630,366 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces . . 

14,964 

246,292 

449,266 

1,004,481 

2,126,046 

224,072 

6,646,685 

6,685,928 

108,281 

1,495,888 

6,611,860 

2,229,274 

22,816,099 

38,048,522 

Total 

8,870,768 

6,108,794 

15,931,748 

30,449,361 

206,018,960 


* liusliuled under “ Other food grains and pulses." 
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ABSA. UKDEB DIFFERENT CROPS OITLTITATED IN 1931-82 IN EACH PROVINOF. 






Oilseeds 




Provinces 


1 Sosainuin 

1 Bape 

1 Gioimd- 1 
nut 



1 Other 1 



Linseed . 

(til or 1 

and 

(Joroanut 

Castor. 

Oil 

Total 



1 Jinjili ) ] 

1 mustard 

1 


seeds 1 



Acres 

1 

Acres 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres, 

Ajmei-AIer- 









warn 

f )18 

20,024 

891 





21,553 

Assarn 

2,260 

20,683 

302,041 



4,818 


329,802 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

126,300 

161,300 

770,300 

300 

12,800 

100 

30,900 

1,102,000 

Orissa 

651,100 

200,400 

638,700 

1,200 

989,224 

28,500 

51,000 

299,9(»0 

1 ,876,800 

B()inha\ 

137,191 

233,646 

1 63,691 

27,088 ; 

76,953 

220,276 

1,848,009 

Buima 

Central Pi o - 

26 

1,328,463 

4,360 

408,309 

10,439 

14 

7,582 

1,759,143 

Vinces and 
Berar 

037,224 

501,924 

69,821 

164,133 


38,263 

340,960 

2,065,525 

Coorg 


260 

4 

1 

. 


265 

Delhi 

4 

21 

7,744 




263 

8,034 

Madras 

North-West 

5.804 

747,053 

14,723 

2,636,427 

539,031 

330,114 

153,518 

4,425,670 

Frontier 

Piovineo 

285 

3,592 

106,927 




25 

110,829 

Ihinjab 

United Pio- 

31,512 

102,440 

1,149,860 



47 

1,206 

1,345,065 

vlni os 

321,256 

329,660 

277,820 

27,214 


10,188 

33,507 

099,645 

Total 

2,216.600 

3,712,468 

3,506,882 

4,226,008 

617,858 

514,497 

1 ,088,087 

15,882,400 












Condi- 

! SUOAlt I 


Fibres 









Provinces 

inents 
and 
spK es 

Hugar- 

caiic 

Others* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Othei 

flbics 

Total 

fibres. 


Aeies 

Acres 

Aci es 

Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajrnei-Merwaia 

3,415 

356 


26,595 


97 

26,692 

Assam 


31,332 


37,128 

99,282 


1 36,410 

Bengal 

136,100 

233,400 

51,900 

58,500 

1 ,596,700 

63,900 

1,710,100 

Bihar and Orissa 

65,000 

281,600 

68,500 

147,500 

26,300 

242 300 

Bombay 

218,754 

68,848 

1,15.5 

21,197 

4,320,908 


109,494 

4,430,402 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 

97,332 

20,624 

228,483 

1 

1,186 

229,660 


Berar 

112,365 

22,042 


4,620,366 


95,138 

4,715,504 

Coorg . . 

3,676 

19 

i 

•• 

443 

443 

Delhi 

Madras 

^orth-West Frontier 

2,160 

728,395 

3,225 

116,105 

90,796 

4,398 

2,204,506 


642 

149,245 

5,040 

2,353,751 

Province 

7,000 

44,268 


17,767 


1,286 

19,053 

Punjab 

62,820 

474,655 


2,159,722 


54,964 

2,214,686 

924,918 

United Pi 0 Vinces 

156,888 

1 ,570,280 

• 

789,040 

1,734 

183,514 

Total 

1,593,985 

2,872,764 

168,048 

14,486,513 



1,845,216 

686,239 

17,017,068 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugaroanei 
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ARBA under DIFBBRENT CROPS OUETIVATBD IN l03l->32 IN BACH PROPINOE. 


Provinces, 

Dyes and Tan- , 
ning materials 


Drugs and Narcotics 


Fodder 

Crops. 

Indigo 

Others 

Opium 

Tea 

CoITco 

Tobacco 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics {a) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acies 

Acres | 

Acies 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres 

Ajmcr-Moiwara 






23 


1,403 

Assam 




431,145 


13,880 



Pengal 




199,100 


292,800 

3,800 

100,100 

Hlhai and Orissa 

4,060 

500 


4,100 


1 41,100 


31,400 

Bombay 

182 

520,034 


24 

4 

158,423 

29,773 

2,449,716 

Burma 

10.") 



55,303 

17 

91,922 

07,249 

235,410 

Central Piovinces 









and Berar 

3 

34 i 




15,871 

I 2,349 

441,073 

Coorg 




415 

40,533 

7 

1 


Delhi 

1 





464 


25,207 

Madras 

37,230 

5,237 


68,794 

51*, 100 

268,815 

156,512 

464,978 

North-West Frontier 









Province 


23 




13,44 4 

65 

126,115 

Punjab 

8,092 

7,241 

1,177 

9,695 


85.2'S8 

1,480 

4,471,971 

United Provinces . 

2,c:u 

630 

40,910 

6,455 


68,303 

2,470 

1 ,277,283 

Total 

53,453 

533,699 

42,093 

775,121 

91,714 

1,150,260 

203,688 

9,624,062 


(a) luoliulcs Ciuclunia and Indian honij) also 



' 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 1 
including 
root 
crops 

Miscellaneous 

(Tops 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Net 

Piovinces 

Food 

Non-food 

area 

sown 

sown 

more than 
once 

aica 

sown. 

1 

Ajmcr-Mcrwara 

4 ssam 

Bengal 

Acres 

1,407 

413,638 

772,100 

Acres 

7,719 

(b) 

249,000 

Acies 

2, .54 2 
15.5,981 
104, .100 

Acres 
465,108 
0,49 4,851 
28,675,400 

Acres 

107,478 

672,808 

5,107,500 

Acies 

3.57,9.30 

5,752,043 

23,567,900 

Biliar p-nd Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

652,900 

255,855 

1,098,195 

1,006,300 

3,148 

21,375 

347,900 
8,622 
21 (>,496 

30,086,600 

.33,687,572 

18,379,704 

5, 318, .500 
1,448,527 
(c) 009,195 

24,768 100 
32,2 19,045 
17,470,509 

Central ProviiKcs and 
Berar 

Coorg 

120,989 

5,832 

4,491 

985 

27,900,806 

139,051 

2,613,44.5 

1,258 

25,257,361 

137,793 

Delhi 

Madras 

6,130 

741,075 

494 

68,422 

890 

137,272 

319,633 
38, 344, .5 77 

100,68.3 

4,848,779 

218,950 
33, 49), 798 

North-West Frontifu 

Provim e 

21,931 

61,693 

3,003 

2,6.36,778 

361,657 

2,275,121 

Punjab 

Cnitcd Proviuics 

284,0.58 

1 521,499 

216,890 

199,970 

6,590 

7,938 

32, 006, 677 
43,8.34,348 

4,4.57,163 

8,088,578 

27, 549, .514 
35,745,770 

Total 

^ 4,895,669 

1,899,502 

1,022,519 

262,901,495 

34,065,571 

228,835,924 


(b) Included under Miscellaneous non-food crops 
(c) Includes an area of 1 acre for the second time uwlnK to triple cropping during the year. 



Source — Estimates of area and yield of Principal crops In India 1932-33. 

The agures represent the out-turn of proMoces (British districts^ In 1931-32 in thousands of tons 


3x4 Agricultural Produce, 



* Includes mixed crop of U, 



AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS : {Figures %n thousands of acres,) 
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Irrigation. 


The chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rainfall varies from 
460 inches at Cherrapunji in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Sind. The 
greatest rainfal! actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 906 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunji in 1861, while at stations In 
Upper Sind it has been nil There are thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the. 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons. Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, wlicre tlie heaviest precipitation ' 
IS received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainfalls during the 
south-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months the rainfall is com - 1 
paratively small the normal amount varying! 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- j 
ticaily rainless. Consequently it happens , 
that in one season of tho year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene | 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation ,* in another period the same tract ' 
becomes a dreary, sun-bumt waste. The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few days. From the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
tills average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches. But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than lialf the average are not 
umommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
thfc normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity .—Classing a year in wlilch the! 
deficiency is 25 per cent, as a dry year and one 
in wiiicl) it is 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drouglit, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
in ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of tliese years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
teen constructed. 

Government Works. — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided witli artificial 
storage, and those dependent througiiout the 
year on the natural supplies of tlie rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind nr another but, In many 
eases, tliis is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance. In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and In Madras, wliere the 
cold weatlier rains are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found. 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
for utilization diirina the sulisequent dry weather 
has been practised In India from time imme- 
morial. In their simplest loriu, sucli storage 
works consist of an eurtiicn embankment 

constructed across a valley or depression, beliind 
I which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a few acres each to tho liuge 
reservoirs recently completed in tlio Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water. By gradually 
escaping water from a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be maintained long after tho river 
on which tlie reservoir is situated would other- 
wise be dry and useless. 

The Three Classes —Previously all irriga- 
tion works were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the trlennium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from whicli the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now ail works, whe- 
ther major or minor, lor which capital accounts 
are kept, have been rc-classified under two 
heads. Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works. The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can be classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten yearn of tlie com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
revenue to pover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on Its capital cost. Most of 
the largest irrigatiou systems in India belong 
to the productive class. Tlie total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under 
construction, amounted at tlie end of the year 
1931-32 to Its. 142 6 crores. 

Unproductive works are oonstructod primarily 
I with a view to the iMrotection ol precarious 
, tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
I periodical expenditure on the relief of the popula- 
, tlon in times of famine. They are financed 
' from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
' insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 

I the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
eacii acre protected (based upon such (actors 
' as the probable cost •. famine relief, the popula- 
I tion of the tract, the area already protected 
• and the mluimura area which must be protected 
, in order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
I with tho cost of such protection. 
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Irrigation Charges, 


Kearly one-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from OoTemment works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 

Growth of Irrigation —There has. during 
the last fifty yean, been a steady growth In the 
area irrigated by Government irrigation works. 
From lOf million acres in 1878-79 the area 
annually irrigated rose to 19^ million acres at 
the b^inning of the century and to 29 6 million 
acres in 1981-32 This record was, however, 
surpassed In the year 1929’30 when the total 
area Irrigated bv all classes of works in India, 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
311 million acres. 

The main increase has been In the class of 
productive works, which irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20,756,209 acres in 
1926-27. During the year 1930-81 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 22,446,783 acres and 
4,196,701 acres respectively. 

The area irrigated In 1981-32 was largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 10 . 96 million acres 
were irrigated during the year. In addition 
about 1.39 million acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States. 
The Ifadras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.4 million acres, followed by the U. P and 
Sind with an area of 8 . 5 million acres each. 

Capital and Revenue.— The total capital 
invested In the works has risen from Bs. 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Es 142.6 crores in 1931-32. 
The gross revenue for the year was R». 1,164 
lakhs and the working expenses Ks 445 lakhs 
the net return on capital being, therefore, 5 
per cent. In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes oonriderablo expenditure on two large 
projects, tlie Lloyd (Sulckur) project, and the 
Convery Mottur Project whicli were under 
construetlon and contributed little or nothing 
in the way of revenue. 

Chargaa for Water.— The charges for 
water are levied in different ways In the various 
provinces. In some, notably in Sind, tl>e 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/10th8 of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals. In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whetlwr the land is Irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land Includes also 
the charge for water. These methods may 
however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 


I rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
lorop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by ** lift **, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 

Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for au 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful. The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of **No crops, no charge** 
which is now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his iiabllity for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province. Thus in the Punjab, they vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs. 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 7-8-0 per acre for rice, from 
Es. 8-4-0 to Rs. 5-4-0 })er acre for wheat, from 
Bs. 3 to Rs. 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses. 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings. Practically speaking, Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available. If the crop fails to mature, or if Its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 

k somewhat different system, the long lease 
system. Is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to bold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required ; consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand Is much more evenly distributed 
tliroughout the season. 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered on 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons.— The averam area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all dasses during the triennium 1927-30 wa« 
nearly 30 million acres. 
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The result's obtained in each province are given In the table below:-— 


Provinc* s. 

\fadras 

Bombay (Deccan) 

Sind 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab . . 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 

r<*ntpal Provinces 

North-West Frontier Provinca 

lUjputana 

Baluchistan 

Total 

Productive Works —Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison is given in the 
following table. It will be reon that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
mum was one-and-a-half million acres more than In the previous period * — 


Average area irrigated Average area irrigated 
Provinces. in previous trionnium in trlennium 

1924-27. 1927-30. 

8,732,271 3,821,816 

2,699 2,637 

2.894,468 2,661,619 

2,462,061 3,372,606 

9,765,740 10,775,794 

1,631,403 1,878,393 

163,942 21,889 

200,413 207,760 

20,732,997 | 22,202,303 

the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 

55® ^Pltal invested in them was, at the end of bate little or nothing In the way of revenue ; 

31, Its. 92 crores. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 

vss Es. 627 lakhs giving a return share of the enliancod land revenue due to the 

laio compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 

I uib-19 and 9J per cent, in 1919-20. In oonsl- canals, so that the retnms Include nothing on 
uering tliese figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
invested includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follows In the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 


Madras 

Bombay.Deccan . . 

Sind 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces . . 

North-West Frontier Province . . 

ToUl 
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Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the 
various provinces during the trienniiim were as below *— 

areas irrigated in the 

Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous trionnium 
1924-27. 

Average area irrigated 
in triennlum 
1927-30 

.Madras . . . . 


271,455 

266,849 

Bombay-Deccan 


277,709 

239,278 

Sind 


527,737 

831,722 

Bengal . 


73,381 

67,802 

United Provinces 


207,312 

252,643 

Punjab . . . . . . 


243,613 

424,756 

Burma 


268,110 

539,253 

Bihar and Orissa 


889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces 


230,280 

333,482 

North-West Frontier Province 


156,911 

195,314 

Kajputana 


28,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan 


22,070 

22,407 

Total 


3,191,588 

4,109,793 


Non-capital Works — The results obtained from the non-capital works are given below : — 


Provinces. 

Average area 

1 irrigated in pre- 
vious tncnnium 
1924-27. 

Average area irri- 
gated in tnenmurn 
1927-30 

Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan . . • 

157,025 

164,833 

Sind 

87,279 

86,351 

Bengal 

22,135 

22,252 

United Provinces 

8,006 

14,717 

Punjab . . 

349,768 

NxL 

Burma . . 

72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 

45,689 

45,067 


Total . . 3,919,749 

3,601,963 
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Irrigated Acreage.— A comparison of the acreage of erops matured during 1930>31 by 
means of Government irrigation systems with the total area under cultivation m the several 
provinces is given below : — 


Provinces. 

Net area 

Area irri- 
gated by 
Govern- 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion A Navi- 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 

cropped. 

ment 

irrigation 

works. 

to total 
cropped area. 

gation works 
to end of 
1980-81. 

In lakhs of 

receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 


Acres. 

Acres. 


rujices. 

mpees. 

Madras 

39.193.000 

26.264.000 

7,673,000 

39 3 

17,63 

22,83* 

Bombay-Deccan 

403,000 

1 5 

10;38 

2,02 

Sind 

4,336,000 

3,716,000 

85-7 

21,90 

6,87 

Bengal 

28,399,000 

78,000 

0 3 

4,85 

'27 

United Provinces 

43,022,000 

3,989,000 

9 3 

25,12 

14,43 

Punjab 

30,265,000 

11,486,000 

38-0 

33,88 

24,77 

Burma 

18,023,000 

2,098,000 

11 6 

6,62 

G,S5 

Bihar and Orissa 

29,779,000 

890,000 

3 0 

6,28 

6,39 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

20,650,000 

423,000 

2 1 

6,63 

1,40 

vinces 

2,423,000 

405,000 

16 7 

2,94 

1,28 

Raiputana 

Baluchistan 

377,000 

20,000 

6-3 

35 

5 

457,000 

22,000 

4*8 

86 

8 

Total . . 

243,188,000 

81,097,000 

12 7 

1,36,44 

86,19 


* iilxclusive of the value of crops raised on some 3 million acres irrigated by non>capital works. 

New Works. — The major works of creep- off from the ilrst tliree headworks, namely the 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and Bikaner, Fordwali, Eastern Sadiqia, Bahawalpiir 
Canals In Smd, the Cauvery (Mettur) project in and Qaimpur Canals were handed over to the 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valley Canals in the Pun- States. The remaining two Canals, namely 
jab. The Sukkur Barrage, which was opened by the Abbasia and Panjnad Canals taking off 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the from the Panjnad Head works, were also handed 
greatest work of its kind in the world, measuring over to the Baliawalpur State during the year. 
4,725 feet between the faces of the regulators on The total expenditure on the Project to the 
either side The year 1932-33 was devoted end of 1932-33 amounted to Rs 21.12 crores 
to the design and construction of the remaining which include Rs 11 63 crores contributed 
minor channels, including watercourses, together by the States of Bikaner and Bahawalpur- 
with the necessary regulators, falls, bridges and the co-partners in the Project, The total area to 
modules. The remodeUing of the existing be irrigated is 6,108,000 acres, or nearly 
channels was also taken up and several of these 8,000 square miles. Of this, 2,075,000 mores 
projects wore under consideration. The Barrage are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
canals, which were opened early in the year, irrigation. 1,942,000 acres are in British territory, 
were tested to their full supply levels, and the 2,825,000 acres in Bahawalpur and 841,000 
result generally was satisfactory, though sopae acres in Bikaner. 

of the banks showed considerable settlement Cauvery-Mettnr Project was inaugu- 

and those were stren^heued as required. The rated on August 21, 1934. The dam which has 
general working ot the canals during this first some ot its features is the largest in the world 
year of their operation was very satisfactory, and took 9 years to tomiilel e. It is built across 
the total area irrigated being 25,00,067 acres, river Cauvery at a point 240 miles from its 
of which 13,45,000 acres were m RAan/ and source in Western Ghats During the construc- 
11,55,067 acres in rabx ; the area of wheat tion of the dam 206,000 tons of cement and 56 
amounting to 7,00,230 acres as compared miuiou cubic lect of masonry were used, 
with an average wheat area during the five 
ending 1930-3Leof only 1,83,043 acres 
same tract. 

The Sutlej Valley Works which reached 
completion by the end of 1932-33 received million cubic feet whilst the dam has an over-all 
the sanction of the Secretary of State for India length of a little over a mile. Irrigation will 
in 1921-22. It falls into four natural groups be assisted by about 70 miles of main canals 
centred on the Ferozepur, Sulelmanke, Islam, together with no less than 600 miles of distrlbu- 
and Panjnad Headworks. During the trlennium torles. The Cauvery-Mettnr Scheme also 
ending 1932-83 all the State Canals taking I provides for hydro-electric power. 

11 


years 
in the 


The schomo Is designed to irrigate some 
1,300,000 acres ot nee fields 126 miles away from 
the dam in tl\e Cauvery delta. The Mettur 
Reservoir has an effective capacity of 98.600 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes. They are essentially exotic, 
the products of Bntisb rule, the real eastern 
Instrument Is the well. The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely efficient Instrument of irrigation. 
V^'hen tl 0 cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it is generally used for high grade crops. It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands. 
Altliough the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal 8chf*me tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raismg the level. 

Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay. Tliese are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha well costmg a 
lew rup<}e8 to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandy wastes of Bikanir, 
wliere the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree. There 
IS ttie pieoUah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, Just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. I’or greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used. This is 
generally harnessed to the mof, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhangmg the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approxlmatmg to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discliarges the water into a sump auto- 
muticaliy on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
iiQSurpasscd in efficiency. There Is also the 
Bersian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
ots running round a wheel. Eecently attempts 
ave been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock. This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be linked. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to Improvement. 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 61 per cent In Madras and 
Bombay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces the exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene. The Indian 
tank may be any size. It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, holding up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres. Thev 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation. Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles. 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district ot Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years old. Tanx irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it is found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, including Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras. In the ryotwarl 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the smalU 
est tanks are controlled by Government. In 
the zemindari tracts only the large tanks are 
State works. According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply is 
extremely precarious. So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine they are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season. 

Bibliography. — Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, 1931-1982, Delhi, Manager, Govern- 
ment of India Publications. Price Rs. 1-2-0. Also 
India in 1932-33 Delhi, Manager of Government 
Publications. Price Rs. 1-4-0. The annual 
irrigation reports in India used to be as arid 
as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form. The major review appears 
once every three years. ? lie first of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 
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Meteorology. 


The meteorology of lodie like that of othei] 
Goantrlee ie largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
determining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features. When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold. The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
is turned towards the sun. Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
it an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which It has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevaila 

Monsowis. — The all-important fact in the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the | 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons. Ourmg the winter monsoon the winds are I 
of continental origin and hence, dry, flue wca-i 
ther, clear skies low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerly and northerly winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and sonthward 
so that by the end of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India ; 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend- 
ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area. Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
viz , the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India. In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating summer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
blowing directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
weather of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the fonr months June to September, 
ie , the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 16*46 inches the total 


rainfall lor the three months October to De- 
oember amounts to 31*78 inches. The other 
region in nhich the weather is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
Nortb-wBst India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow storms from the west- 
ward. The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to vear 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded . 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurrlrg during ttie 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case oi 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four months, 
December to March, amounts to 5 75 inches 
while the total fall for the four months, .Tune 
to September, is 4*65 inches, showing that tiie 
rainfall of the winter Is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that, of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary “ rains*' 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall In Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual amount, while that of North-west India 
though small in absolute amount Is of the 
greatest consequence as on it largely depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India 

Spring Motttfis.--March to May and part of 
Juno form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100® occur in the Deccan ; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105®, lies over the south of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Gujarat; in May maximum tem- 
peiatures, varying between 105° and 110°, 
prevail over the greater part of the Interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures, exceeding, 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobabad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab aod the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitherto recorded is 127° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1919. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winda 
of, the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and incT easing land and sea winds in tbe coast 
regions. These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms. These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms in regions where there 
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la later-aotion between damp sea winds and dr; half belns the south-east trades and the north- 
winds from the interior. These storms are ero half the south-west monsoon. The most 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces* Important fact about it is that it is a continuous 
Bl?e force, heavy hail and torrential rain and borisontal air movement passing over an 
ere on that aoccant verv destructive being extensive oceanic area where steady evapora- 
know as “ NorVesters " in Bengal tion is constantly in progress so that where 

the current enters the Indian seas and (lows 
By the time the area of greatest heat has over the Indian land it is highly charged with 
been established over North-west India, in the agneons vapours, 
last week of May or first of fiune, India has 

become the seat of low barometric pressures The current enters the Indian seas quite 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole at the commencement of June and in the course 
character of the weather changes. During of the succeeding two w^eks spreads over the 
the hot weathnr period, dlsoussed allove, the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal up to tbeir 
winds and weather are mainly determined extreme northern limits. It advances over 
by local condlMons. Between the Equator India from these two seas. The Arabian Sea 
and Lat. 80° or 85° south the wind olrciwtion current blows on to the west coast and sweep* 

Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say ing over the Western Ghats prevails more or 
from about Lat. 80°-85° south a wind from less exclusively over the Peninsula, Central 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea India, Eajputana and north Bombay The 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises Bay of Bengal current blows directly op the 
Into the upper strata to flow back again al a Bay. One portion is directed towards Burma) 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic Bast B^mgal and Assam wliile another portion 
or beyond. To the north of this circnlation. corves to south at the head of the Bay and 
f.s., between the Equator and Lat. 20° to 25° over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
Nonh, there exists a light nnsteady circiila- of the Hiini^yas curves still further and blows 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that as a south-easterlv and easterly wind right 
is to say about Lat. 20° North there Is a north- up the Gangetic plain. The south-west mon- 
east wind which blows southward till it reaches soon continues for three and a half to four 
the thermal equator where side by side with months, Hz., from the beginning of June to 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the tlie middle or end of September. During its 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere Tirevalence more or less general though far 
Still farther to the northward and in the im- ftom continuous rain prevails throughout 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the India, the principal features of the rainfall 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes distribution being as follows. The greater 
which are attributable to the difference in the portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
heating effect of the sun's rays over lahd and volume of which is probably three times as 
sea. It Is now necessary to trace the changes groat as that of the Bengal current, blows 
which occur and lead up to the establishment directly on to the west coast districts, 
of the south-west monsoon period. The sun Here it meets an almost sontinuous hiU range, is 
at this time is progressing slowly northward forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
towards the northern Tropic. Hence the to the coast districts and to the billy range, 
thermal equator is also progressing northward the total averaging about 100 Inches most 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east of which falls in four months. The current 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade effor parting with most of its moisture advances 
winds cross the equator and advance further across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
and farther northward, as the thermal equator tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- Bay where it coalesces with the local current, 
srn progress. At the same time the tempe- The northern portion of the current blowing 
rature over India increases rapi^y and baro* across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring districts and frequent lowers to the Aravalli 
cooler regions— more especially the sea areas. Hill range but very little to Western Bajputana, 
Thus we have the aouthem Trades circulation and passmg onward gives moderate to heavy 
extending northward and the local land and rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
sea cireulation extending Southward until and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
Interfering circulation over the Arabian Sea current from the Bay. 
finally breaks up, the immense oircuiation 

of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture Xbe monsoon current over the sonthem 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked tialf of the Bay of Bengal blows from aonth- 
on to the local circulation proceeding between west and is thus (Urected towards the 
tqe Indian land area and the adjacent seas Tenassorim hills and up the valley of the 
ud India is Invaded by oceanic conditions— irrawady to which it gives very heavy rain, 
the nonth-west monsoon proper. This is th» That portion of this current which advances / 
mim impo^nfe season of the year as upon gufflcfently far northward to blow over Bengal ’ 
It depends the prosperity of at least flvcf-sixths and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- * 
Of the people of India. lying districts of Ei^ Bengal and Immediately J 

thereafter coming under the influence of the 
When this oorrent is fully established a con- Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
ttonons air movement extends over the Indian cessive rain (perhaps the neaviest in the world) 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land to the southern face of these hills. The re* 
area from Lat. 80° 8. to Lat. 80° N. the southern mainlng portion of the Bay current advances 
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from the Boatbward over Bengal, is then 
directed westward by the barrier of the 
Himalayas and gives general rain over the 
Gangetlc plain and fairly frequent rain ovei the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the sonth of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Allahabad and 
part of Chota ffagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails. In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bragal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along this track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and cast of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras; it is over 100 
inches on the Tenasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches m Upper 
Burma; it is oyer 100 in the north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
is only 5 inches in the Indus Valley. 

The month to month distribution for tbe 


whole of India is.-" 


May .. 

..8*1 Inches, 

June 

.. 7*9 

July ,, 

..11-2 


of storms recorded during tbe period 1877 to 
iOOl and shows the monthly distribution: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Bay of Bengal .. ..1 4 18 28 

I July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Bay of Bengal 41 36 45 84 22 8 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apl. May June 
Arabian Sea 2 16 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Arabian Sea 8 .. 1 1 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of tbe normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia>» 
tiona from the normal, and that in some 
years these variations are very large. This is 
more particularly tbe case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall. The most important va- 
riations in this dement which may occur are : — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both. 

(3) Early termination of the rains, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) Tbe determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an- 
other part of tbe country. Examples 
of this occur every year. 


August .. ..10*3 „ 

September ..7*0 „ 

October ..3*3 „ 

Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
mvariable feature of the monsoon period. In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at tbe 
commencement and end of the seasou, vw, 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of the monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 


About the middle of September flue and 
fresh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of India. This area of flue weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time con- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian regioa; fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. TUi 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itself year 
after year. 


{Forinonsoon o/1934, see page 337). 
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Functioiit of the Department. — The India 
Meteorological Department was instituted in t 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various < 
provincial meteorological services which had 
sprung up before that date The various duties 
which were imposed on the ]>epartmeut at the . 
time of its formation were from time to time ^ 
supplemented by new duties The main exist- * 
ing functions, more or less in the historical ■ 
order in which they were assumed, may bt* 
briefly summarised as follows — t 

(а) The issue of warnings to ports and coastal ^ 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms. 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless ( 

to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships ' 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records 

of meteorological data and the publication of 
climatological statistics These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease. ' 

(d) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts These 
duties were originally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of En<iuiry into the causes of famine 
in India. 

(«) Meteorological researches of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

if) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(fif) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to distrii t 
officers on departmental warning lists (e g , 
canal and railway engineers), and by means of 
the ordmary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general 

(j^) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from officials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 

(?) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion earned out under the control of provmcial 
Covemment authorities. 

0) The study of temperature and moisture! 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons 

(k) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latter being 
in collaboration with the Koyal Air Force. 

(2) The training and examination in meteo- 
rology of candidates for air pilots* licenses. 

(w) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agnculture, a subject on which the Koyal 
Commission on Agriculture in India made 
recommendations. 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(n) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the dcteimination of 
errors of chronometers for the Koyal Indian 
Navy. 

(o) Observations and researches on terres- 
trial magnetism at Bombay and atmospheric 
electiieity at Bombay and Poona. 

(p) Begular study (mamly by spectroscopic 
examination) of the sun at the Solar Physics 
Observatory at Kodaikanal. 

(^) Maintenance of scismological instruments 
at various centres 

Definitions of different tsrpes and classes of 
Observatories — Before proceeding to indicate 
the organisation of the Meteorological Depart- 
ment, it may be helpful to introduce here the 
following definitions — 

Forecast Centre at which weather obser- 
vations arc collected by telegrams from a number 
of stations in order to form the liasis ot weather 
reports and forecasi s issued therefrom These 
may be (a) Mam Centres, serving a large area 
for general inirposes, or (5) Kegional Centres 
servmg more limited areas for siiecial purposes 

Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations of upper winds, and of upper air 
temperatures, humidities and pressures up to 
heights of about 15-20 miles by means of sounding 
balloons (i e , balloons with self-recording instru- 
ments attached). 

Air Observatory to which Koyal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatures and 
humidities up to heights of 2 or 3 miles. 

Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons (i e , balloons without attached 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the determination of wind 
directions and velocities at various heights in 
the free atmosphere The minimum staff is 
two full-time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 tuU-time observers and a balloon 
j maker for two baUoon flights per day. 

A meteorological or weather observatory 

for the observations of such elements as can be 
recorded by an observer with the help of instru- 
ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
: observations obtained by means of balloons, 
etc ). Observatories where the staff is provided 
and paid for by other agencies, e g., Indian 
States, are called non-departmental although 
instruments are supplied by the Meteorological 
1 Department. These surface observatories arc 
I classified according to the number of observa- 
i tions per day and the number and kind of 
instruments to be read. Thus 
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First class waatlier obserratory (W^) whi(di 
Ir furnished with autographic instrumeuts for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind direction and velocity, aud 
rainfall, in addition to instruments rtsad by 
eye. It may also undertake special observations 
{eg , on atmospheric electricity) The staff 
reqmred varies from two part-time observers 
to about four full-time observers aceordlng 
to the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation ol data. 

Second class weather observatory (W^) at 
which observations are taken twice daily and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
(cnties Tile existing standard times of obsor- 
^atlon in India are b hours (Local Time) and 
17 hours (Indian Standard Time)*, the obser- 
vations being Made by a part-time observer 
on Its. 25 per mensem 

Third class weather observatory (W^) where 
readings arc taken daily at 8 hours aud sent 
by telegram d.iily or by post at the end of each 
inoutli to one or more loreeast centres. At 
ea( ii observatory of this type there is one part- 
time observer on lis. 15 a month. 

Fourth class weather observatory (W^) at 

wiiieii observatloiiK (a) of temperature, wind and 
rainfall only or (0) of tompemture and rainfall 
only are retorded. The staff of a 4th class 
observatory is one ])art-timo observer on jiay 
not exceeding Es 12 a month. 

Fifth class weather observatory (W^) at 
wliich a pari -time (ibservcr on Its. 5pm records 
and telegiapha rainfall. At some of these 
observatories certain non-iiistmmental obser- 
vations are also taken and telegraphed in the 
“ Brief Weather Code." 

Non-iustrumcntal (W®) observatory at whUli 
\'isual observatious of weather phenomena are 
recorded. This class includes the type of obser- 
vatory called the current weather station wldch is 
established on or near an air route for recordmg 
local current weather for ainnen At such a 
station oiiservatlons of past and present weather, 
visibility, cloud, wind direction and force arc 
recorded at certain fixed times daily and at 
other hours on request* the usual staff at a 
current weather station is one wholctime 
observer. 

Magnetic Observatory (M) cqmpped with 
instruments for continuously recording the 
principal magnetic elements. 

Seismological station (S) equipped with one 
or more continuously recording seismographs 

Time Observatory (T) cquijiped with in- 
struments for the determination of time from 
observations of sun aud stars and from European 
wireless time signals 

Solar Physics Observatory <Sp.) equipped 
with photohehograph, spectro-hcliograpn, etc 

Auxiliary centre (C) where a Professional 
or Meteorological Assistant receives co])ics of 
weather reports from the forecasting centres for 
transmission and elucidation to pilots, adding 
his own remarks or conclusions about the local 
weather situation if and when necessary. 


ORGANISATION. 

It is necessary to note that practical meteo- 
rology implies a meteorological organisation, 
note merely individual meteorologists relying 
upon their own personal and purely local obser- 
vations The making of a single forecast In 
any of the larger meteorological offices of the 
world requires Ihe co-operation of some hundreds 
of persons In India some 400 observers 
ea-operatc daily to take simultaneous observa- 
tions at about 300 separate places and hand in 
their reports to telegraphists, who transmit 
them to forecast centres, wliere, for rapid 
assimilation, clerks decode them and chart 
them on maps , meteorological experts then 
draw therefrom the conclusions on which their 
forecasts are based Tliere are other observa- 
tories, which take observations for climatological 
purposes but do not telegraph them. 

An eflicient system of telcgrapluc communica- 
tion of weather reports Is an essential feature 
m all meteorological organisations. This is 
recognisetl in the International Tele-communica- 
tion Convention. 

While the above is true, in general, of all 
applications of practical meteorology, its ap- 
pheation to aviation involves the existence of a 
specialised and particularly designed organisaUun 
Aviators require detailed Information about tlie 
weatlier ; they wish to know winds at different 
levels, have information about visibility, fogs, 
dust-storms, thuniiorstorms, height of low clouds, 
etc., along w»th forecasts of changes in these 
elements. Many of these are local, short-lived 
and rapidly changing phenomena. 

Definite recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
tlie exhibition of current weather Information 
at aerodromes and the meteorological orga- 
uLsation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe G of the International 
Convention of Air JN'avigation. In accordance 
with these recommendations, expert meteorolo- 
gists should be stationed at aerodromes at 
reasonable Intervals along the airway to supply 
to the aviation personnel current information 
end forecasts of weather conditions along the 
route! up to the next aerodrome of the same 
class. Forecast centres should be established 
at least at each main aerodrome along aerial 
routes and forecasts prepared at such centres 
should be transmitted to the other aerodromes 
for the information of pilots Other recom- 
mendations refer to hours and kind of observa- 
tions and manner of codifying them. 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice dally, 
while stations near air routes do so every three 
hours. In the 13 nlted States of America readings 
are made at least twice daily at all observatories, 
every three hours at most observatories near 
air routes and every hour at observatories 
along air routes. In addition, every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 


* Surface observations at Persian stations are taken at 4 and 12 hours. Greenwich Mean 
Time. (Add hours to convert to Indian Standard Time). 
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certain atations along the air routes a lew 
of these at lialf-hourly and most at hourly 
intervals In order that the aviators may be 
supplied with current up-to-date information 
Of actual weather on the air route itself. In 
India*, the meteorological service for ablation 
is for financial reasons, not able to attain the 
minimum recommended in annexe G of the 
International Convention. The net-work of 
observatories in India is much sparser than 
that in Europe and America and the frequency 
of observations taken at each of them muesh 
smaller. The four- thousand -mile air route 
between Bahrein and Victoria Point is served 
by two forecasting centres at Karachi and 
Calcutta, which prepare two synoptic charts a 
day based on observations taken twice daily 
at observatories reporting to them. The sole 
forecasting centre In Southern India is at Poona 
whore facilities are available for the issue of one 
forecast dally. The opening of a chain 
wireless stations along the main trans-India 
air route nas enabled special moteorolo^cal 
facilities to be made available to airmen flying 
along that route. A system of exchange of 
current weather reports at speclfled hours 
between stations on the route and of voluntary 
reports of warning of adverse weather has been 
introduced with the co-operation ol tlie Director 
of Wireless and the Director of (Ivll Aviation 
^Idng It possible tor each wireless station to 
have in a collected form the information regard- 
ing actual weather at neighbouring stations rm 
the air-route for supply to fliers Stations taking 
in the scheme are Karachi, Jodhpur, 
Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, Chittagong, Akyab, 
Sandoway, Basseln, Bangoon and l^otoria Point 
Apart from routine observations at stated 
times, airmen can obtain information of current 
local weather at any time by wireless, by special 
requisition. Further the transmission, along the 
wireless chain, twice daily, of the latest weather 
forecasts and upper wind and low cloud informa- 
tion for each part ot the air route has been 
arranged. This enables the latest weather 
rejwrts to be available to air-craft in flight as 
well as at the principal aerodromes on tlie route 
where they are displayed suitably on weather 
notice boards. 

For the Karachi -Madras service, arrangements 
exist for communicating current weather in- 
formation to aerodromes from a few observatories 
or the route to supplement the information 
available In the reports supplied by the fore- 
casting centres. 

In order to fulfil the various duties desenbed 
above, the organisation of the dcjiartment is 
made up of a central office, 7 sub-offices, 36 
pitot balloon observatories and 828 weather 
observatories of various classes to distribute 
over a region stretching from Persia, Aden, 
^nzibar on the west to Burma on the cast. 
0^6 central office at Poona is the administrative 
headquarters of the department The control 
ov er wea ther observatories, Including the res- 

♦ Fuller details of the aviation organisation 
entitled Meteorological Organisation for Aim 

f Classified into various classes, the number as 
as follows ; — 

Wi«16, Wa=166. W3«86, W*«22, Wfi-24 


ponslbUity for scrutiny of records and for check- 
ing and computation of data received from them 
is divided between the offices at Poona, Calcutta 
and Karachi. Forecasting for aviation Is 
divided between these three offlC/CS and the 
offices at Peshawar and Quetta , the last two 
forecast for military flying and do not serve 
civil aviation Storm-warning for shipping 
In the Bay of Bengal is carried on by the Meteoro- 
logical Officer at (Calcutta, while similar duties 
in respect of the Arabian Sea are imdertaken at 
Poona The Upper Air Observatory, Agra, 
Is in administrative (*harge of all the pilot 
balloon observatories in India, Burma and the 
Persian Gulf The Bombay aud Allbag Obser- 
vatf>rles specialise in tlie study of Geophysics, 
particularly terrestrial magnetism and seismology 
while the observatory ot Kodaikanal specialises 
in the study of the solar physics The next 
section describes in somewhat greater detail, 
the general duties of the offices mentioned above. 

GENERAL DUTIES OF THE MAIN 
OBSERVATORIES AND OFnCES. 

(a) Headquarters Offices, Poona (F U W^) — 

The general administration of the depart- 
ment Is carried on by the Headquarters Office 
in Poona, in addition, it is m immediate and 
complete cliarge of all second, third, fourth 
and fifth (‘lass weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Provinces 
and the Pcminsula and is responsible for the 
scrutiny of records and checking and computa- 
tion of data received from them It receives 
telegraphic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary 
of general weatlier conditions with forecasts 
of probable changes in weather during the 
next 24 hours for the whole country It 
imdertakes the issue of heavy rainfall warnings 
for practically the whole country except north 
east India, and the issue of warnings for 
storms In the Arabian Sea Its duties on behalf 
of aviation consist in the issue of weather 
reports to airmen on routes in central and 
southern India , for the Karachi-Madras air 
service. It issues forecasts for the major section 
vu , Ahmed abad to Madras. This office 
prepares and publishes the Daily, Weekly and 
Monthly Weather ite ports, and an Annual 
Volume entitled the India Weather Review,’' 
and issues two annual volumes containing 
ralnlaJl data of about 8,000 stations in India. 
In collaboration with the Agra Observatory, it 
also publishes an annual volume containing 
all upper air data <ollected in India. It is 
renponsible for the preparation of normals of 
rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc , for all 
observatories in India, It issues long-range 
seasonal rainfall forecasts for the country 
It collects and examines weather togs from 
ships in the Arabian Sea It supplies all 
weather observatories with instruments 
and stores from the stock, which it maintains. 


are contained in the departmental pamphlet 
len ” 

it stood on Slst March 1934 would be distributed 


and W«»15, 
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It l8 also responsible for the design, spedfloatloii, 
test and repair of all meteoroloncal instru- 
ments. On Its transfer from Simla to Poona 
the Headquarters Office was equipped as an 
upper air observatoiy and a first class weather 
observatory It also has facilities for research 
In theoretical and practical meteorology. It 
is now one of the two main centres for the con- 
duct of upper air research In India , sounding 
balloon work ilirected from there has been 

S responsible for our present extension of 
idge of the free atmosphere over the 
Peninsula. Publications of meteorological 
research in the Department are edited and 
issued from Poona. This office also collects and 
compiles, for the International Commission, 
the upper air data collected over India, Ceylon, 
Siam, Indo-China, Malaya, the Dutch East 
Indies, Somaliland and British East ilfrica 


I The forecasting office is temTOrarily bcated 
in Karachi Cantonment and will be tnmsferred 
to Drigh Road Civil Aerodrome when buUdhigs 
'are provided there. Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and pilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road. 

I The Karaclii Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class observatories in 
Persia and Arabia, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Bajputuua and the west United Provinces. As 
the basis of the weather reports and forecasts 
Issued to aviators, it prepares two weather 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obser- 
vations received from the observatories under 
its own control A dally weather report is 
also being published, as an experimental 
measure. 


A branch for agricultural meteorology has 
been sanctioned temporarily and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Jiesoarch 
Its statistiial inv('stigations include a critical 
enquiry into the available data on the 
area and yield of crops for the various 
presidencies and districts in India and, 
after careful selection, the correlation of some 
of them with the a<;cumulated meteorological 
data. On the experimental side, it aims to 
study microclimatology, evolve suitable Ins- 
truments for Mich work, standardize metho<ls 
of observations and in general undertake a 
detailed study of the air layer near the ground. 

(6) Metaoroloiical Office and Observatory, 
Alipore, Calcutta (F P. Wi . S T ) —The 
Ahpore Office serves as a regional forecast 
centre and is responsible for the publi- 
cation ot the Calcutta Daily Weather Report 
for stormwarulng in the Bay of Bengal and for 
heavy rainfall warning In nortli-east India It 
issues weather leports to airmen on routes 
lying in Burma, Assam, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and the east United Provinces , on the 
trans-India route, its responsibility extends ovei 
the section Allahabad to Victoria Point To 
meet the needs of aviation, an afternoon 
chart is prepared in addition to the long 
established morning chart, tlie area of the 
latter being extended to meet the new needs. 
It has charge of all seiond, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories, in the area comprising 
Burma and the Bay Islands, Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces 
including the checking and computation of 
data therefrom It also supplies time signals 
by time ball to Fort WiUlam, by wireless to 
shipping at sea and by telegraphic signal 
throughout the Indian telegraph and railway 
systems It is also a first class weather 
observatory, pilot balloon observatory and 
seismological station. 

(c) Karaclii (F. W^. P. A ) —This office 
was established primarily as a forecasting 
centre for aviation. It now issues weather 
reports lor airmen on routes lying along 
the Persian Gulf and Mekran coasts and in 
Sind, Rajputana, the Punjab, west United 
Provincoe and north Gujarat. On the empire 
and international air route across India Its 
responsibility extends over the section between 
Bushire or Bahrein on the west and Allahabad 
on the east. 


{d) Upper Air Observatory, Agra 

(U Wi. S ) — Agra Observatory la the head- 
quarters of all pilot balloon work in India. It 
is responsible for the maintenance and super- 
vision of the work of the pilot balloon obser- 
vatories in India, Burma and the Persian 
Gulf and supplies them with the equipment 
necessary to carry on their daily observations ; 
these duties have necesaltat-ed the provision of a 
hydrogen factory to make liydrogen gas and 
compress It into tubes, as well as the pro- 
vision of a workshop for the design, manu- 
facture and repair of instruments, princii>ally 
tor upper air work All data from pilot 
balloon observatories are collected, checked, 
and statistiisally summarised at Agra This 
observatory is also a principal centre of upper 
air researdi work In India. The sounmng 
balloon work there (in the course of which 
balloons have provided information of conditions 
up to as great a height as 90,000 feet) has 
been responsible for most of our present 
knowledge regarding the free atmosphere 
over India There is a seismological stotion 
attached to this observatory, 

(f) „Cola^ and Alibag Observatories 
(W^ STM) — These observatories specialise 
in the study of geophysics, particularly terres- 
trial magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag, as wcU as the publication of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the re- 
commendations ol the International Commission 
for Terrestrial Magnetism. The observatories 
take star or sun obBcrvatlons for the deter- 
mination of time; and the Colaba Observa- 
tory is responsible for the time-ball service at 
the Bombay Harbour and the rating of chrono- 
meters belonging to the Royal I^lan Navy. 
In recent years researches on atmospheirio 
electricity and microseisms in relation to major 
weather phenomena over the sea have also been 
undertaken there 

(/) Kodaikaiiri (Sp. W^. S.).— The ob- 
servatory at Kodaikanal specializes in the study 
of the physics of the sun and is specially 
equipped for spectroscopic observations and 
research. The routine work is decided in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
International Astronomical Union which pre- 
vent any serious overlapping of work in the 
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comparatively few solar physics observatories 
in the world. This observatory also undertakes 
the duties of a first class weather observatory 
and a seismological station 


I of the International Convention on the Safety 
of Life at Sea, Including the broadcasting of 
synoptic data for the benefit of ships of the 
Mercantile Marine and the Navy. 


{a) Qaetta anil Peshawar (F. W^. P. A) 

Aviation on a regular basis was first started in 
this country by the Koyal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for local 
forecasting was first experienced there Two 
forecast centres were accordingly started in 
1926 at Quetta and Peshawar, each under 
an B.. A. F. Meteorologist who was entrusted 
with the charge of issuing forecasts of weather 
over the Lahore-Peshawar-Quetta-Karachi air 
routes for R.A.F. aeroplanes and detailed local 
forecasts and warnings each for his own 
immediate neighbourhood Route forecast 
for the Royal Air Force flying over the 
Punjab, Waziristan, North-West Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan and Sind are issued by 
these ofilices The Meteorological Department 
has been exercising full technical control over 
the work of the two offices, supplying instru- 
ments, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its observatories An officer 
seconded from the Indian Meteorological Service 
but paid by the Royal Air Force is now holding 
the post of the Meteorologist at Quetta, the 
office at Peshawar is in charge of a Royal Air 
Force officer who is uiidei tho technical, not 
administrative! (oiitrol ot the Meteorological 
Department. 

7. The auxiliary centres are situated at 
Rangoon, Akyab, Dum Dum*, AUaiiabad, 
Jodlmur and Drigh Road The professional 
or M^eteorological Assistant stationed at these 
centres is authorised to add to the weather report 
received from the forecasting centres his own 
conclusions about the local weather situation 
The latest information available regarding the 
local surface conditions and upper winds can 
also be obtained from him. 

Some of the main lines, along which 
developments are to be desired as soon as 
financial conditions allow are indicated briefly 
below * — 

(a) The Improvement of the skeleton weather 
services along all air-routes, up to tho standards 
recommended by the International Air Con- 
vention, including reopenmg of Rangoon 
Meteorological Office and preparation of two 
weathercharts daily at Poona and the provis- 
ion of additional facilities at Madras and some 
of the intermediate stations along tho Karachi- 
Madras route. 

(b) Exchange of synoptic weather data by 
witless with neighbouring countries, like 
Malaya, Indo-China, etc. 

(c) Broadcasting of a “ Continental ” bulletin 
of synoptic weather data for the reffion, Persia 
to Indo-Ghina, to help towards compleUon of the 
series of Continental " weather broadcasting 
stations at Annapolis (U.8.A ), Rugby, Moscow, 
etc., in the northern hemisphere. 

(d) Further development of marine meteo- 
rology, in accordance i^th the recommendations 


(c) Further development of upper air research 
in south India, which was one of the reasons for 
the transfer of the headquarters office from Simla 
to Poona. 

Meteorological Office, Poona, — Dr. C W. 

B. Normand, M A., n s,c (Bain,), Director- 
General of Observatoricfa 

Meteorobgists. — Dr S K Banerji, M Sc , 
D.Hc. (Calcutta), Mr. V V. Sohoni, ha, 
MSc (Bombay), Dr B. N Banerji, M.Sc 
(Allahabad), Ph n (C<intab ), (on leave) ; 
Dr. K. R Ramanatlian, M.A , n.Sc (Madras) ; 
Dr K .T Kabraji, n A. (Hons ), B Sc. (Bombay), 
M Sc , and Ph I) (Loud ) , Mr. S. l^asu, M Sc 
(Allahabad), Mi J M Sil, B A (Calcutta), 
BSc (Eng), (Boston Teih), and Dr S R 
Savor, M A (Madias), Ph.D (London) 

Assistant Meteorologists — ^Mr. V. D lyor, 
H A (Madras) , Mr Barkat All, BA, M Sc 
(Punjab), Ml V K TCnshna Rao, BSc (My- 
soie),Mi B N Sieemv.is.uah, M Sc. (Calcutta), 
Dr. K Das, M St (l*unjab), rh 1) (Lond ) ; and 
Mr S S Ijal, m Sc (laicknow tfe Dmd ), J) I.O 

Agricultural Meteorologist. — Di L. A Ram- 
dab, M A , Ph I) , (Calcutta) 

Upper Air Observatory. Agra.-Mr. G Chattel ji, 
M S( (Calcutta), Mctoorologiat-m-charge , Di 
N K Sur, J) sc (Allahabad), Meteorologist , 
Ml. S L Malurk.ir, B sc. (Mys.), Ji Sc. (Cantab ), 
Absistant M(‘tcoroIogist ; Mr. S P. Venkitesh- 
waran, BA. (Hons.) (Madras) , and Mr S K 
Das, M So (Dai ca and J^ond ), J) I C (Lond ), 
F. R Met Hoc (Lond) -AssisLmt Meteorologist 

Meteorological Office, Alipore, Calcutta.— 

Di. S. N Sen, M.Sc , (Cal and Lond.), Ph i). 
(Lond ), Meteorologist ; Dr. B N. Desai, M Sc 
(Bombay), Ph D. (Edin.), B A , LL.B. (Bombay) ; 
AssisLint Metcoiologist , Dr A. K, Das, M So , 
(Cal ), 1 ) Sc (Pans), Asstt Meteorologist ; 

and Mr C. Ramaswamy, M.A (Hons.) 
(Madras), Asstt Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Karadu. — Dr. S K. 

Pramanik, M Sc (Lucknow), Ph d (Ixmd ), 
J) I C Meteorologist ; Mr. B K Roy, M Sc 
(Calcutta), Assistant Meteorologist , and Dr. 
S Mai, M Sc (Benares), Ph D. (Lond ), i) I 0. 
Assistant Meteorologist. 

Meteorological Office, Bombay. — Dr S C. 

Boy, M Sc. (Calcutta), i) Sc (Lond ), Meteorolo- 
gist. 

Solar Physics Observatory, KodaikanaL — 

Dr. T. Royds, d sc (London), Director, and 
Dr. A. L. Narayan, M A , d Sc. (Madras), Mete- 
orologist 

Meteorological Office, R. A. F., Peshawar. — 

FI Lt. R G. Veryard, b sc.. Meteorological 
Officer. 


Meteorological Offica, R A. F., Quetta.— 

Mr. A. JBH. Roy, B.sc. (Cal.), b.a, (Oxon.), 
Meteorologist (Tempy ), 


* At present the functions of this centre are being carried on by the Meteorological Office at 
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MONSOON 


The S. W. Monsoon of the year was markedly 
normal in its incidence and gave well-distributed 
rains all over the country throughout the 
season without any abnormally prolonged break 
Of the fifteen Divisions of the country, aU were 
well served (‘xrept Mysore which returned a 
deficiency of 48 per cent in its rainfall 

June. — Indications of the approach of the 
monsoon (iirrent <»vcr the 8outh Arabian Sea 
were evident early in the month Its regular 
incidence however on the Malabar Coast, oi curred 
on the 8th June — later than the usual date— after 
which the current steadily advanced northwards 
along the West Cojist A shallow depression 
formed on the 10th June off the Karwar-Konkan 
coast which moving northwards in front t»f the 
advancing monsoon, helped to carry vast voulmes 
of moist air inland well into the Deccan, Central 
India, and parts of Northwest India, and piovoke 
in these regions widespread local thunder showers 
Though regular monsoon conditions were not 
fully established there before tlic 3rd we(‘k of the 
month, this lixauch of the current gave good 
rains over its field of action -norra<il in the 
Peninsula and in excess of th(‘ normal in North- 
west India and ( eutral India 

The Bay monsoon current advanced over the 
south of the Bay of Bengal about the last w( ek 
of May and caused widespr('ad rams in J,.owci 
Burma Though by the end of the second week 
In June the cuitent extended into Assam and 
Bengal, it remained feeble on the whole over its 
field of action right upto the end of the third 
week Two depressions which formed at the 
head of the Bay in the last week invigorated the 
current, and extending the monsoon into Bihar 
and Oiissa, gave normal rainfall for the month in 
Burma and Northeast ln(iia The depressions 
were also responsilile for heavv rains in tiie Assam 
Hills, whi( h raised severe floods in the Brahma- 
putra Uiver and caused damage to life and 
property In some ot the riverside districts of 
Assam and southeast Bengal Averaged over tlie 
plains of India the total fall for the month was 
9 09 inches, 4 per cent in excess 

July, — Under the influence of two Bay 
depressions — one which had formed at the end 
of the previous mouth, and moving northwest- 
wards filled up over the central parts of the 
oount:y about the 4th July, and the other wliieh 
formed about the 7th July and disappeared 
over Bihar and north Bengal on the 1 0th J uly — 
the monsoon maintained Its activity durmg 
the period practically over the whole country 
except in the south of the Peninsula Thereafter 
though the Bay current continued active in 
Burma, southeast Bengal, and in the hills and 
submontane regions from Assam to east Panjab, 
the Arabian Sea current weakened over the 
PenluBula and central and northwest India 
In the third week a low pressure wave wldch 
crossed over from Burma over the north of 
the Bay into Chota Nagpur and Orissa, streng- 
thened, both the branches of the monsoon 
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[and paused good rainfaU all over the country 
except in northwest India The current 
remained active during the last week over the 
Peninsula and in upper Burma, and from Assam 
to the east and north Punjab The total rainfall 
for the month was 11 89 Inches — ^jiractlcally 
normal 

August — During the first three weeks the 
monsoon continued to remain active practically 
over the wliole country except in the northwest, 
under the mnueiue of four successive depressious 
-the first of which appeared over east Central 
Province oii the lind August and moving 
northwards disappeared over the llnltcxl Pro- 
vinces tm the (Jtii , the second which formed at 
the head of the Bay cm the 9th and filled up over 
the west Central Province on the llJth , the 
tliird which rising olf tlie Orissa-Canjam coast 
on the 14th and moving northwestwards broke 
up in tiH> Kninaon hills cm the 20th , and the 
fourth whic’h lornusl at the head of the Bay 
on the 19th and traversing the country nortli- 
westwards ilUcd up over north Ilajputana 
on the 26th Widespread and heavy rains were 
gathered all along and in the neighbourhood of 
the tracks of these disturbances Averaged 
over the plains of India the total rainfall for 
the month was 1 ,8 25 inches, 21 per cent in 
excess of the normal 

September. — I’hc Bay monsoon remained 
atlivo thremghout the month A depression 
rihing off the Onssa-Ci rears (‘oast on the 6th 
September which moved northwestwards and 
filled up over the* east United Province on the 
nth, was responsible lor strong monsoon in 
Lcjwcr Burma, central parts of the cjountry, 
east Kajputana and east United Province, 
The movement westwards of a low pressure 
wave from Burma ovci the Bay resulted in the 
formation of a shallow depression off the 
(Jhittagong-Arakan coast on the 17tli It 
developed later into a storm which traversed the 
c'ountry westuorthwestwarcls and flUed up over 
the west Central Province on the 23rd Though 
the Bay monsoonweakened thereafter, It gave 
fairly vridespread rams right upto the end of the 
month over its own field of action In the 
Peninsula the monsoon current remained 
markedly feeble during most days of the month, 
and withdrew from northwest India about the 
middle of the month Averageni over the plains 
of India the total fall for the month 
was 8 11 inches, 9 per cent, in excess of the 
normal 

October. — The thief features of the month 
were the early recession of the monsoon from 
the Peninsula, northeast India, and Burma by 
the 7th Octolier, and occurrence all over the 
country of thunder storms with heavy rains, 
which are usually associated with periods of 
transitionB of the S. W. and N. E. monsoons. 
The total rainfall lor the month averaged over 
the plains of India was 3.53 inches, 2 per cent, 
in excess. 
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ThP total rainfall for tlio season^ June to September- averaged over the plains of India 
was 42 9 inches, 9 per cent in excess of the normal. The following table gives detailed 
information of the seasonal laintall of the penod. 



Kainfall, .Tunk to .Sfu»tbmbbr, 

1934. 

1)1 VIS lOx\S. 

Actual 

Normal 

Departure 

from 

Normal 

Percentage 

Departure 

from 

Normal 


Indies 

Inches 

Jmhes 


Burma 

90 1 

80 5 

+ 30 

+ 4 

Assam 

1>1 7 

()1 1 

1 0 () 

+ 1 

Bengal 

1 - 

(>0 () 

- 3 4 

— 6 

Bihar and Orissa . 

42 8 

15 1 

— 2 .3 

5 

United Provinces 

39 1 

30 1 

} a 0 

1 

-1-8 

Punjab 

15 4 

14 1 

1 1 

1- 9 

l^orthwest Frontier Pro vim e 

4 3 

4 9 

— 0 

—12 

Sind 

7 .3 

4 7 

1 2 0 

1 55 

Kajputana 

27 5 

18 1 

H 9 4 

4 52 

Bombay 

38 8 

33 8 

-1- 5 0 

4 15 

Central India 

49 0 

33 8 

1-15 8 

f47 

Central Provinces 

54 (> 

49 8 

1-13 8 

+ 34 

Hyderabad 

28 1 

20 2 

-1 1 9 

+ 7 

Mysore 

8 8 

15 5 

— 0 7 

—43 

Madras 

22 2 

20 0 

— 3 8 

—15 

Mean of India 

42.9 

39 5 

+ 3.4 

+ 9 
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Famine. 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing is more remarkabie than the manner 
in which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
them and then fall into the badlcground. This 
general truth is iUustratod by a study of the 
history of famine in India. For nearly fort} 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administra- 
tor. The forecasts of the rains were studied 
with acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rains was followed with no let-s anxiety, 
and at the first signs of a bad or poor season 
the famine relief machinery was f urmiffied up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their dally bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for its existence. Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
rainy season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
ram-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
huvest or no harvest at all. In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
between a good and a poor season, but western | 
countries offer no parallel to India, where in 
an exceptionally bad year wide tracts of thickly 
populated land may not produce even a blade 
of grass. In the old days there were no rail- 
ways to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed. 
There were often no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfal 1 for their reserves. The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back ux>on. Nor ha^i they 
any credit. In the old days then they died. 
Commencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
the Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity for the saving of human life in such crises. 
After the famine of 1899-1900 this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States. 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
In the evolution of a remarkabie system of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field. But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
degree of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armouries, because the conditions have changed. 
The whole of India is covered with a network of 
railways, whi<h distributes the produce of the 
•oil to the centres where food is required. The 
extension of ixriintion has enormously increased 
the product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall. 
At the same time the sdentiflo study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
of even the **dry*' zones. The peasantry hu 
accumulated a certain rraerve agunst the rain- 
less days from the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of him prices. The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and strengthened rural credit. 
The spread of manufacturing enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil. The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative diffi- 
culties: it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem. 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
a ud frightful when they came. “In 1630,” 
says Sir William Uiiuter, in the History 
of British India, “ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible meaning of the word famine In India 
under Native rule. Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1631 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 260 
families at 8 wally survived, llo found tlie road 
thence to Surat covered with bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that groat and 
crowded cltv, he could hardly see any living 
I persons , but ” the corpses at the corner of the 
streets lie twenty together, nobody burying 
them. Thirty thousand had penshed in the 
town alone. Pestilence foiloweu famine,” Fur- 
ther historical evidence was adduced by Sir 
Theodoic Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India. It has come to be seen 
that wlulst railways have checked the old- 
faslUoncd practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages tliey have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India. In 
India there is now no such thing as a food 
famine ; the country always produces enough 
food for the whole of the iiopulatlon ; famine 
when it comes Is a money famine and the task 
ot the State Is confined to providing the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. Ihe machinery whereby this is 
done will be examined alter wo have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved. 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-67 may be taken 
as the starting i>oint because that induced to 
first great and organised effort to combat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affected 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 people. The Bengal 
Government was a little slow In appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district in prodigious quantities. Thirty- 
five million units were relieved (a unit Is one 
person supported for one day)at a cost 95 lakhs. 
The mortality was very heavy, and It is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu- 
lation, died in Orissa alone. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1866, and the famine 
in Western India of 1868-70. The latter famine 
introduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1899-1900 ; it Is estimated that 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
in Marwa^ one million emigrated. There was 
famine in ^har In 1673-74, then came the great 
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South Indian Famine of 1 876-78. This affected 
Hadras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for| 
two years and in the second year extended to | 
putts of the Central and United Provinces and 
to a small tract in the Punjab. The total area 
affected was 257.000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 58,600,000. Warned by the excessive I 
expenditure in Behar and aotua.ted by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 1 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine is said to have been ' 
6,250,000 In British territory alone. Through- 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Its. 8| croros. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs. 

The Famine Codes. I 

The experiences of this famine showed the 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis i 
The first great Famine Commission which sat 
under the presidency of Sir Bichard Strachey. 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form the basis of the 
famine relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment shonld be given on the 
relief works to the able-bodied, at a wage suffi- 
cient for support, on the oorditlon of perform- 
ing a suitable task; and (2) that gratuitous re- 
lief should be given in their villages or in poor 
houses to those who are unable to work. They i 
recommended that the food supply should be ’ 
left to private agency, except where that was 
unequal to the demands upon It. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted I 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue 
in proportion to the crop failure. In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of tbeir«policy that the famine 
wage ** is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances. Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it is not 
bound to maintain the labouring population 
at Its normal level of comfort." Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1896-97. In that 807,000 square! 
miles were affected, with a population of 

69.600.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress. The i 
cost of famine relief was Bs. 7i crores, revenue ’ 
was remitted to the extent of Bs. 11 crore, 
and loans given aggregating Bs 1| crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Bs. 1} 
crore, of which Rs. 11 crore was subsenbed 
in the United Kingdom. The actual famine 
mortality in British India was estimated at 

760.000. The experiences of this famine were 
examined by a CoirmisBion under Sir James 
Lyall, which reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than bad ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with It in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate. But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened. 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 476,000 square miles with 
a population of 69,500,000. In the Central 
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Frovlnoes, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean. 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in conseqnenee a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle. The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difflcuities in its train* 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when It was too late 
to save life. A very large area m the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their Impoverished land right through 
Central India like a horde of locusts, leaving 
desolation In their train. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale. At the end of July 4,500,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost was 
estimated at Bs. 15 crores. The famine was 
also marked by a widespread acceptance by 
Indian States of the dut^ hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the supreme 
(^sponsibility of saving human life. Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs. 84 crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their 
administration into line with that in British 
India. Although actual deaths from starva- 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreaks 
of cholera, and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which foFowed the advent of the rains 
Induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacHonnell. This Commis- 
sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategy. 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the neces- 
I sity of " putting heart into the people." The 
I machinery suggested for this purpose was the 
’ prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loans, 
I the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
I of prudent boldness, starting from the prepa- 
ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
land secured by liberal preparations, constant 
vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-official 
help. The wage scale was revised; the mi- 
nimum wage was abolished in the case of able- 
bodied workers; payments by results wore 
recommended ; and proposals were made 
for saving cattle. 

^ The modern system. 

, The Government of India axe now in possBi- 
sion of complete machinery to combat the 
< effects of drought. In ordinary times Govern- 
I ment is kept informed of the metoorologloa 
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conditions and the state of the crops* pro- 
grammes of suitable relief works are kept up- 
to-date, the country is mapped into relief 
circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
If the rains fail, policy is at once declared, 
Qon-offleials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made. 
Test works are then opened, and if labour in 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles. 
Poor bouses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm. On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 

S urchase of plough, cattle and seed. When 
lie principal autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases. All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal w^li diolera 
which so often accompanies famine; and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
drought, are railways and irrigation. These 
are of two classes, productive and protective. 
Productive works being estimated to yield 
profits which will pay interest and sinking 
fund charges are met from loans; protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue. 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Grant was instituted 
in 1876. It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. 1| crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt. The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
rammo of protective irrigation works has 
een constructed, particularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famine-susceptible district 
in India — and in the Central Provinces. 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to coniaribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine. These annual assignments 
ean be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
In building up a Famine Belief Fund. The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for expenditure on Famine Belief proper, the 
word “ Famine ** being held to cover famine 
doe to drought or other natural calamities. 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as invested with the Governor- 
General in Oounoll and is available for expen- 
ditme on famine, when necessary and, under 
eertuD restrictions, on jurotective and other 
works for relief of famine. 
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The Outlook. 

Such in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been bpilt up 
out of the experience and practice. ^of the 
past. Yet everything goes to shew that Govern- 
ment activity to save human life will never be 
wanted in the future on the ooioesal scale of for- 
mer times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Saeh 
succeeding failure of the rains indicates that 
there has been in silent progress an eoonomlo 
revolution in India, in the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency in the 
rainfall was more marked than in the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant ; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whose influence is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a much greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly when the rains failed the ryot 
clung so nis village until State relief in one form 
or another was brought almost to fads doors. 
Now at the first sign of the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ^ 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
i^he supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the oonstrnotional works which 
xre always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ivot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often mistermed a hoard. The balance of 
exports in favour of India in normal times is 
approximately £50 miUions a year. The gold 
and silver bullion in which this is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country* in small 
suras or In ornaments, which can be drawn upon 
in an emergency. The prodigious coining of 
rupees during the last two years of tlta war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by Iqdia, re- 
present small diffused savings, which rtake this 
form owing to the absence of banking iflustitutioiui 
and lack of confidence In the banklhg B3rstem. 
There has been a large extension of Irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other l^ovlnces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracts 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which br^ the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growi^ of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great infill* 
enxa epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
milUoDS of people. This prevenced the hierease 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, belpw their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million In the population since 1921.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
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Famine Trust. 


of the oo-operative credit movement has 
improved rural credit. Finally, there to the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year. 
Whilst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
that of 1899 Famine can now be efficiently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
suspex^on and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibly some assistance 
in transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres 

The increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards the end of the year 
1920. The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during toe early months of 
1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local di<<tre88 prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India. The largest 
number of persons on relief of ail kinds did 
not exceed 0*45 million which was consider- 
ably less than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failuie of the monsoon. 

The Indian People’s Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always ssope for private philanthropy, 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the superior class poor who cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
litation of the cultivators when the rains break. 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subscribed, particularly In the United Kingdom, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
of the United States gave generous help. With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Maharaja of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Rs. 16 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held in trust for the purpoees of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress 

This Trust Fund in a few years increased to 
Rs. 28,10 000 During 1 934 it increased fuither 
to Rs. 32, .'59, 600 tlie invested balances of the 
United Provinces Famine Orphans’ fund being 
transferred to the Trust It is ofQcially called 
the Indian People’s Famine Trust, and was 
constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act. 
1890. The income of the Trust Is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces 
and Indian States, Sir Ernest Burdon, K.0.I E., 


0.SJ., I.O.S., Auditor-General in India, is the 
Secretary & Treasurer of the Trust. The 
endowmennt of Rs 32,59,600 above mentioned 
is ^rmanently invested and the principal never 
taken for expenditure. The Income from it is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available in years of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure is not necessary. 
The temporary investments — In Government 
Securities — at the end of 1031 stood at 
Rs 3,144-0-0 and the cash balance at tbe 
same time was Rs. 14,615-6-2, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1935 wasBa. 17,759-6-2. 

Tbe whole conditions to meet which tbe Trust 
was founded have changed In recent years. This 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern* 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the difle* 
rence in the meaning of tilie word famine in con- 
sequence of the improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
mgions in a manner impossible ^fore the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modern marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity. 
The experience of successive visitations of 
{scarcity in different parts of the country also 
proves that the general economic progress of the 
people makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress in a manner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events of 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was home wli^ a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
dimmished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from It for the 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods. The total expenditure upon real 
famine m the old sense was only Rs. 50,000 
dunne the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs. 4,75,000 
In tbe same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on Lines 
according with modem needs. 

In 1934 a grant of Rs. 8 lakhs was given 
for the relief and distr(>BH caused by the great 
Earthquakes in Bihar tk Orissa. 
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Hydro-Electric Development 


India promlscB to be one of the leading conn- 
triea of toe world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made. India not 
only specially lends Itself to projects of the 
kind, bat peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successfal 
indnstrial development and the favourable 
Initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have compelled Government 
to direct towards the scientific utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war. is now rapidly under way. 
India Is severely handicapped compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of i^wer 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil. These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except In a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
In Ben^l and Chota }lagpur and the cost uf 
transport is heavy. Water power and its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, Immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the cheapness at 
which the power can bo rendered. In all parts 
of India. 


Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year. Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throaghont the year 
are practically non-existent in India. Water, 
therefore, must be stored for use during the dry 
season . Favourable sites for this exist in many 
parts In the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made In utilising such op- 
portunities by the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with important Irriga- 
tion projects, the water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating stations, 
and then alstributed over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On Ufis recommendation the Government 
of India In 1918 appoint^ the late Mr. G. T. 
Barlow, C J.S., then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Bamcfa, United Provinces, to undertake the 
worlL associating with him BIr. J. W. Meares. 
KJ O.B., Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India, Mr. Barlow died, hut Mr. Meares 
Israed a preliminary report In September, 1919, 
tnmmarising the state of knowledge of the 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the course 
of the Inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Industrlei 
In India absorbed over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h p. is sup- 
plied by electricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually In sight amounts 
to 11 million horse-power, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninvestigated. Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to rivers in other 
parts. Some doubt Is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power In the 
Irrawaddy and Chindwln rivers, given In the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Scien- 
tlflo Studies. 

The Keport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency holds a unique position owing to Ite 
great existing and projected schemes at 
I.iOnavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Koyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to develop 
its resources. 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest Hydro- Electric uudertakings m 
India aie the tliree schemes developed and 
brought into operation by Tata Sons, Ltd , and 
continued under their nianagcment until 1929, 
when they weie trausf cried to the management 
of the Tata Hydro Electric Agencies, Ltd , in 
which Messrs Tata Sons retamtHl a substantial 
interest Tliese midci ta kings aie — 

(fj) The Tata Hydro Ele(- 
1 1 Ic Powe? Supply 
Com puny, r>td Started in 1915. 

(fc) The Andhra Valley 
Eleitue Power Sup- 
ply Coni|)any, Ltd ,, ,,1022. 

(r) Th(‘ Tata Power Com- 
pany, J.td ,, ,,1927. 

These Hydio Elettiic schemes have a eom- 
biiu'd normal capacity ol 246,000 H P and 
piovide electiieal energy for the City of Bombay, 
liombay suburbs, I’hana, JKalyan and Greater 
Poona 

Bombay, after London, is the second largest 
City m the British Empire and is the largest 
mamifactuiing centre m India Its population in- 
cluding suburbs at the 19:i 1 census was 1,326,313 
with a total population of approximately 
1,600,000 m all of the areas servwi by these 
eoniiMinies Its cotton mills and other factories 
consume about 150,000 H P , which until these 
Hydro Electric schemes came into operation, was 
cnrirely produced by thermal stations using 
fuel coming from great distances. 

The favourable position of the Western Ghats 
which use to a height of more than 2,000 feet 
above sea-level within a few miles of Bombay, 
City situated on the sliores of the Arabian sea 
with their heavy rainfalls was taken full advan- 
tage of for providing Bombay City and vicinity 
with an adequate and economical power supply. 
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The hydraulic works of the Tata Hydro 
Electric Powci Supply Company are sitTiatiKl 
near Lonavla at the top of the Bhor (lliats 
The monsoon rainfall is stored in throe lakes, 
namely, Lonavla, W.ilwan and Shirawta, from 
which it IS (on\eved in open inasonrj canals to 
the Forebay at Xliandala and thence through 
steel pipes to the Power House' at Khopoli at 
the foot of tlie Chats, where the he<ui at tin bine 
nozzles is 1,750 feet oi approxincitelv 750 lbs 
per sq. inch The normal capacity ot the* Powci 
Station at Kho)>oli is4S,OOOKW or 04,300 H P 
This Hcheiijc was formally opened hv II E The 
Coveiuor of Bombay on the 8th of Febriuiy 
1915. 

Investigations in 1917-J8 led to the discovei> 
of a site on the Andhia Biver just to the North 
ol the Tata Hydro Electin' Supplv Coin]um’s 
lakes, where an additional 48,000 JvW (or 
04,300 HP) could be developed I’hesc* 
investigations lesiilted in the tormation of 
the Andhra Valley Power Supjdy Co and 
tlie construction of the schemes, the jirincipal 
leatujc's of which consist ol a icsc*r\oir 
toimed by a dam about 190 fc'et high, acioss 
the Andhra Bivei and a iuniicl 8,700 teet 
long diivcii through solid trap rock to the scarp 
ot the Chats, lionv which the water is Liki'ii in 
steel pipe's 1,000 lec't long to the tui bines in the 
geneiaiing station at Ithhiniii 'riie lic'tid of 
water at turbine nozzles is 1,750 fc'ct or approxi- 
niatclj 750 lbs per sci inch The elc'ctnail 
oiicigy IS transmitted to Bombay ovei a tians- 
mission line 56 miles Icmg lor augnu'iiting the 
supply from Khopoli 

The Tata Power Company’s seheme on the' 
Nila- Alula Biver to the South-East of BoinhaN 
was investigated and developed along lines 
similar to the Andra Valley sciienio and has a 
normal instalh'd capicity ot 87,000 I\W or 
117,000 HP 'rho power is tiansmittc'd to 
Horn bay over a transmission line 76 miles long 
and is used to augment the supjdy of the two 
earlier coiniianies to mills, factories and 
railways 

The Tata Hydro Elcctiic Power Supply Co , 
TJu' Andhra Valley Power Supply Co and the 
Tata Power Company operating as a unit under 
one inanagemc'nt supplv the whole of the 
eleetiic'al eneigy requirwi by the Bombay 
Elec’tiic Supply & Tiamways Co Ltd , tlie 
majority of the mills and liidustiies in Jioinbav 
Cit>,thoB H C I Bail wav for their suburban 
electrification the whole of the energy required 
hy the GIF Railway in Bombay City and for 
their main line traction up to Kalyan, the whole 
of the electiical c'liergy rcsquirod by the Poona 
Electric Supjdv Company and the distributing 
licensees in I’haiia, Kalyan and the Bombay 
suburbs 

These three schemes operating as a unit under 
one management provide an adequate and 
economical powt'r supply in the areas mentioned 
above for all purposes. The rate for energy 
delivered to the Mills, Factories and Hallways 
lias, for several years, shown a steady decrease 
and now averages 0.567 of an anna per unit, 
which dounward trend will continue as industries 
develop and individual consumptions increase. 
This power supply greatly enhances the natural 
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advantages Bombay has a great inanutacturlng, 
trading and shipping centre. 

Mysore Hydro Electric Works. 

The flist TTvdio Electiic Seheme of any magni- 
tude undei taken in India or indewl in tiie East, 
was that on tlie Cd>uvcr> Bner in Mysore 
State, which witli its gonciating station, trans- 
mission linn and distilbuting system was iii- 
auguiatcd in 19011. 

The C.iiivciv River ilscs in the distiict of 
Cootg m the Westein (Jbats and flows across 
AI\soie State I’he prlmifial object of this 
SI lieiiie was tlie supfilv of power to the 
Aiming companies on the Colai Gold Field, 
about 92 miles tioin Sivasamudiam, the site of 
the geneiaiing station I’his traiiKinlssiou line 
was lor a niimliei of \eais tlie longest lino in 
Asm SuH(' 1902 tlie siipph ot electrical 
encigv fiom Sivusamudram has been provided 
toi BangaloK' and Mvsore cities ami about 200 
olbei towns and Milages in the South- Eastern 
Halt otthe htate 

The initial iimh'rtaking has eoustantly been 
e\i»and('il so ihat its total capd(it\ now stands at 
16,000 E H. H This is the maximum olitainable 
tiom Hu* vvatei a\aiUb]e 'riiis great mireaso 
has been nia<le possible bv the eoiistnu tion of 
tile Jviislinaiuiahiigai leseivou near Ahsoie CRy, 
whuli lias a (.i])«i(ity ol 44,000 milJUm lubie feet 
oi storage a bovc the minimum draw oil. 

Tlie nunilu'i of tlie consumcis of all classes 
j coiitmucs to iu( lease ra]>i(llv every yeiii with 
gieath mcieasi'd demamis I'he (jovemmeiit 
ot Mvsore ha\e encouraginl this growth iu 
the use ot eledneal energy and have made a 
suivev ot Hydro Powei rcbouiees of the State 
and piejiared plans for tlie (oiistiuetion 
of a second g(*iieratlng station at tlie most 
economical site 

The inoie impoitant sites where a Hydro 
Eleitiu jiowei station e.in lie eonstiueUsl are 
Mekddafu, the Shimshaw Falls, tlie K rislmaiaitt- 
sagar and tiie Jog Falls (the Geisopfia FaliH). 
These ixiwer sites provide AIjsoie State with 
ample hvdro iKiwei rcsouiees to nu'ct the re* 
qiiucmciits ot t lie State foi a long time to come. 

Works in Madras. 

The Pykaia Hydro-Electric Scheme ah 
undeitaking ot the Aladras Government, waft 
commenced at the end of 1929, the first 
Htage of tlu' iimjeit being completed at the 
end of 1932 'I’he watorH utilised for the deve- 
lopment of the scheme are taken from the 
I^kara river which drains from the Nilglri 
Plateau having a catchment area of nearly 42 
HQ. miles I’lio average rainfall iu the area is 
1 10 in per annum, the rainfall varying consider- 
ably at various points. 

The natural head available exceeds 4,000 ft,, 
which ib higher than any other In the British 
Empire or Ameiica. A number of suitable 
reservoir sites are available with a total cuiiacity 
oi about 3,000,000,000 cubic It , which will W 
utilised aft required by the loadgrowth. 
With full storage, 90,000 H P. can bo developed 
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in a(td]tion to the HO, 000 II J* from the tail 
water at a lower Bite •wheic a liirther drop of 

I, 000 ft can 1)0 obtained 

The piesent head niilised I'i only 3,0B0 ft, 
de\ eloping; a inaxhnnni of 22,000 H.P A 
largo forebay of 58,000,000 cubic ft capacity 
and aiiothei reserMur ol 20,000,000 cubic teet 
pro\ide the icquisite storage Water Irom the 
intake ot the ri\er is led by a flume to the 
forebuy tioin wlicnce it is le<l tlirough a single 
steel pipe to a surge pipe at the head oi the 
jicnstock consisting of two pipes, each m three 
sections ol 27 m , 24 in , and 21 in in diameter 
and 9,100ft in length 

Three sets of direct coupled turbo-generators 
of 10,900 IT P each generate ,J phase, 50 cycles, 

II, (>00 yolts. which is taken through 110/60/11 
KV 7,810 KVA. transformers and switchgear 
in tli(‘ 'Naid of the generating station, and trans- 
mitted to the leceiving station at Coimbator 
50 miles away by a double circuit transmission 
lines. 

'J'he eiigmeeimg features of the Mettur 
Hydro Klectiic .Scheme pro\ide an interesting 
contrast to tlie Pjkara Hydro Electiic .Scheme 
now in opeiation The Metiur (Stanley) l>am, 
one of the laigest structuics of its kind m the 
world, is 170 feet high anil can impound a total 
of 93,500 million cubic feet of water This 
storage is primarily lor jiiigation purposes, but 
the water let down for irngation is also to be 
utilised to the best advantage for the generation 
of hydro-electric i)o\^cr 

Durmg the (onstruition of the dam four pipes 
8 6 feet in diametei ucie built into the .struc- 
tuie and equippisl uith the necessuiy valves, 
gates, screens, and other fittings The function 
of the.se pipes was loi s-uiplusbing from the 
reservoir during the lattei part ot tlie <*ons<ruc- 
tion period, and for power generation aft ei wards 
Each of these pipes icpicsent about 15,000 
horsi*- power awaiting de^olopTnent E.ich pipe 
IS designed to disciiarge a maximum of 1,250 
cusccsfoi power puriioses 

The operating head will vary from ] 00 feet at 
full reservoir level to a noinial mmiinuin of 80 
feet. Tlie average head will be 135 teet Under 
such water conditions a imnmiura demand ot 
19,200 or 7,680 11 V continuous may bo met 
without the assistance of other plants 

It IS proposed to install four double horizontal 
Francis tuibo-gcncrator sets of 15,000 horse- 
power eacli, one of which will be spare Only 
two units arc to be provided at flrst, the Hurd 
will be added In the third, and the fourth In the 
seventh year of operation, should load conditions 
Justify the additional generating ( apacity 

The original scheme included four single 
vertical units of 13,000 horse-power eaili but 
the Consultmg Engmeers to the Secretary of 
State for India jiref cried the arrangement out- 
lined above and their recommendation was 
adopted. The plant when completed will thus 
be capable of a maximum output of 60,000 
horse-power. 


The generators willoiierate at 11,000 volts, 50 
cycles, liavmg n normal rating of 12,500 KVA. 
each They will be spciiaJly designed for 
transmitting power eventually to Madras 

Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme of much importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be exjiected 
from It than for the part which Its 
current supply already plays In the life of the 
countryside, is one installed a few years ago 
by the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Bivor 
Jhelum, near Baramulia, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power Installation are 
situated six and a half miles from the power 
house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end of the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from forebay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phasc, 2,300 volt, 25-peTlod generator running 
at 500 r.p ra., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end is guaranti'ed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being Installed within It. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulia, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 34 
miles. The ^ installation at Baramulia was 
originally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering it available for cultivation The 
ligliting of Baramulia has been taken 
in baud with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
Increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, thellne terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current is 
supplied not only for driving maclilncry 
and for lighting, but for heating. The greater 
part of Srinagar city is now eleetiicically 
lighted. 


Becent Progress. 

Apart from the devidopment of the projects 
outlined above, the past few years liav e witnessed 
coinparatlvclv little progress in liydro- electric 
works. The Mandi Project m the Punjab, which 
utilises the water of the Uhi river for the genera- 
tion ot power with whii li a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1033 The scheme has been 
formulated in three stages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a storage reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third would 
utilize the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse- 
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power. Another interestinK project is the] 

hydro-electric grid scheme In the United Pro-! 
vmces which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Naini Tal during 1023, and th(' 
erection of another small plant was eomihenoed 
at Shillong, but otherwise there is nothing to ' 
record. It is interesting to note, however, 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factones. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appear^ to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 


financial considerations it has now been Inde- 
finitely shelved. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
coiniKniios IS ot note, and it is of more tlian pass- 
ing Intel csl to notetbattbe PoonaEleitiie Supply 
(’ompnnv lus ipienth adopt I'd a similar oourst* 
This a phase ot hydro-elcttne distilbution 
which is quite in its infancy in India, but 
it Is possible to foresee the time when every 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus greatly 
rednemg capital and administrative charges 
and minimising the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some- 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
18 transmitted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts 
or double the pressure commonly employed In 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 


INTEREST TABLE. 


From 5 to 12 per cent; on Rupees 100 


Calculated for 1 Fear, 1 Month {Calendar), 1 Weekt and 1 Day (306 Days to a Year), 
the Decimal Fraction of a Pie for the Day being shown for the Day, 


Per cent, 1 Day, 


1 Week, 


1 Month, 1 Year, 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


ES. A. P. 

0 0 2*680 
0 0 3*166 
0 0 3*682 
0 0 4*208 
0 0 4*734 
0 0 5*260 
0 0 6*786 
0 0 6*312 


Es. A. P. 
0 16 
0 1 10 
0 2 1 
0 2 6 
0 2 9 
0 8 0 
0 3 4 
0 3 8 


BS. A. P. 
0 6 8 
0 8 0 
0 9 4 
0 10 8 
0 12 0 
0 13 4 
0 14 8 
10 0 


EB, A. P. 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

7 0 0 

8 0 0 
9 0 0 

10 0 0 
11 0 0 
12 0 0 
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Local Self-Government. 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by tiie Ileforins of 1919 la 
that of local government. This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under tlieir leadersliip considerable developments 
Imve been essayed On tlie whole, the progress 
of local govoriiinentin India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay. 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest. Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration. Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of ^vemment organisation, and from the 
vlllagcrf*are built up the larger administrative 
titles — tahsils, sub-divisions, and districts. 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an 0 ]icn space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting. . . The inhabitants of 
such a village imxss their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with Its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ in character in the various 
types of viilages, its body of dt*tail(‘d customary 
rules and its little staff of fiinetiouarjos, artisans 
and traders. It should be noted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, in the greater 
part of Assaoif in Eastern ^ngid, and on the 
weet coast of the Madras Presidency, the village 
M here deecribed does not exist, the people living 
In small collections of houses or in separate 
bomestead 8 .**r~(Gd 2 :sttesr of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, viz . — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ' severalty * or 
nlyatwarl village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue Is 
assessed on individual cultivators. There is 
no joint responsibility among the villageis, 
though some of the non-cult ivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 
ing, and waste land may bo brought under the 
plough only with the permission of the Aevenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment The 
Village government vests In a hereditary head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as patel or reddi, who is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue. He represents the primitive headship 
Of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.** 

** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole. 


Its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount ot 
coUective roaponsibllity still, as a rule, remains. 
The village site is owned by the proprietary body- 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans, 
traders and others Tbo waste land is allotted 
to the village, and. If wanted for cultivation. Is 
partitioned among the shareholders. The village 
government was originally by the punckayet or 
group of heads of superior families. In later 
times one or more ho&dmen have been added to 
the organisation to represent the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities ; but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains in a raiyatwari village 
Is evidenced by the title of Its holder, which is 
generally lambardar^ a vernacular derivative 
from the English worn * number.* It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Village CommunUiez is alone 
applicable, and here the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with tm bulk of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them/* 

Village Antonomy.— The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a large degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local p^presentatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the estobilshment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the individual raiyatwan system, 
which is extending evtm in the north of India. 
Nevertheh'ss, the village remains the first unit 
of administration; the principal village funo- 
tionaries — the headman, the account^t, and 
the village watchman — are largely utilised and 
paid by Gkivemment, and there is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests. 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda in favour of reviving the 
village council-tribunal, or Punehayet and the 
Decentralisation Cknnmisslon of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations: — 

** While, therefore, we desire the development 
of a punehayet system, and consider that the 
objections urged thereto are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a kystem 
can only be gradually and tentatively applied, 
and that It Is Impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure. We think 
that a commencement should bo made by giving 
certain limited powers to Funehayets in those 
villages in which circumstances are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural intelli- 
gence, and freedom from internal feuds. These 
powers might be Increased gradually as results 
warrant, and with success here, it will become 
easier to apply the system In other villages. 
Such a policy, which must be the work of many 
years, will require great care and discretion, 
much patience, and judicious discrlminatfon 
\}etween the cizcumstances of different villages : 
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and there 1b a considorable consensTiB of opinion ' 
that this now departure Bhould be made under 
the Bpecial guidance of sympathetic ofBeers.** i 

This is, however, stiii mainly a question of | 
future poMibilitiea, and for present purposes it 
is unnecessary to refer at greater length , 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but it 
is too early to say what Hie they have. The 
Punjab Government has passra a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enabh's Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom certain local matters, including Judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, may be assigned. In JBihar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration ot village affairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
cases. Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction. 

Muiilcipalities.—The Presidency towns 
had some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Eoyal Charters and later under 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was pra^tlijally no attempt 
at munldpa I legislation before 1842. An Aft 
passed in that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically Inoperative, was followed in 1850 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
this Act and subsequent Provincial Acts a 
largo number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 
appointment of commissioners to manage muni- 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commissioners 
were all nominated, and from the point of view 
of self-government, these Acts did not proceed 
far. It was not until after 1870 that much pro- 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, 
In their Besolution of that year introducing 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the 
necessity of taking farther steps to bring local 
interest and supervision to be^r on the manage- 
ment of funds devoted to education, sanitation, 
medical, charity, and local public works. New i 
Municipal Acts were passed for the various i 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, wnich, among ' 
other things, ext'^nd^d to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully In- 
troduced. In 1881-2 Lord llipon's Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed in 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of mnni- 
elpal bodies, a wide extension being given to 
the elective system, while independence aeo 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 
of many towns by permitting them to elect a 
private citizen as chairman. Arrangements 
Were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general priu- 
ciplea thus laid down have continue to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
tbe present day. 

The Present Position — ^There are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
over 21 million people resident within their 


limits. Of those municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over. 
As compared with the total population of parti- 
cular provinces, the proportion resident within 
municipal liinilsis largest in Bombay, where it 
ainountb to 20 per cent., and Is smallest in Assam 
where it amounts to only 2 per cent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 per cent, of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
halt of the total members are elected and there 
Is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ex-offlcio members are only 7 cent, 

and nominated 25 per cent. Elected members 
are almost everywhere in a majority. Taking 
all municipalities together, the non-ofilcials 
outnumber the officials by nearly six to 
one. The fnnetions of municipalities arc classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction. For the dis- 
charge ol these n'spoiislblliticg, there is a munld- 
pal income of Bs. 14‘03 crorcs derived prlncl* 
l>ally from tavation, Just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources. Generally speaking, the income of 
munit ipalit ies is bmall , the four cities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Baugoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total. The 
heaviest items of this expenditure come under 
the heads of“Conservancy”aud **Publie Works'* 
which amount to 14 per cent, and 18 per cent, 
respectively, “Water-supply” comes to 13 per 
cent., “Drainage” to 4 per cent, and 
“Education” to over 11 per cent. In 
some localitus the expenditure on education 
IS considerably in excess of the average. In 
the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
City, tor example, the expenditure on education 
amounts to more than 21 prr cent, of the total 
funds, while in the Central Provinces and Bcrar 
it is over 17 per cent. 

District Boards —The duties and functions 
assigm d to the municipalities in urban areas are 
in rural arcAS entnistcd to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the provinee of Assam, there is a board 
I subordinate to which are two or more sub-dls- 
I trict boards ; while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
I and Orissa, there are also Union Committees, 

I Throughout India at large there are some 207 
I district boards with 584 sub-dlltrlct boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras, 

I This macluner> has jiiris<lictlon over a popula* 
j tlon which was over 221 millions in 1 98()-81. 

I Leaving aside the Union Committees aud 
j Union Boards or Panc^ayats the members of 
1 the Boards numbered over 18,000 in 
I 1930-31, of whom 73 iK'r cent, were elected. 

' As in tbe case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Boards are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per C(‘nt of the whole member- 
ship. Only 11 percent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind. The 
total income of the Boards in 1980-81 amount- 
ed to Bs. 16 67 crorcs, the average income of 
each board being Bs. 2,00,000. The most 
important item of revenue is provincial 
1 rates, whldi represent a proportion of the total 
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income varying from 25 per cent, in Bombay 
and In the N. W. F, Province to 68 percent, 
in Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come 
remarkably to the front within the last three 
years and civil works such as roads and bridges. 
Medical relief is also sharing with education 
though in a less degree the lion’s share of the 
available revenue 

Improvemeat Trust* — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements. In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q.v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted in Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India. 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial stress. 

Provincial Progress. — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The , 
number of these boards continues to increase, t 
rising from 1,600 to more than 2,000. In 1930-81 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,510. 
There are also 12 Union Committees Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
diow a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council. In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930-31 ; and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-district boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-officials have also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency in 1931 was 25 with 1,006 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was 180. The total number of Municipal 
Councils during the year 1930-31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1930-81 there were 64 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 51 in the previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
is still very low, being only about Bs 2-8. 


In the United Provinces the new Dlstrlot 
Boards, which consist of non-offlclal memben 
only with elected non-official Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was immediate, resulting in the curtail- 
ment of medical relief and of idlotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new municipalities have 
shown a great Interest in all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to Impose new taxation but a consider- 
able programme of expenditure lies before 
them. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show improvement, the general attitude 
of the members in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future. 
Generally speaBng the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadily increasing 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-Government 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduf tion of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an Incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility. Another very important measure 
regulating municipalities was passed into law In 
1922 Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are report- 
ed to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal admmistration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows itself in certain 
localities ; but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important extension of the elective pnnciple 
has recently been made and it is hoped that 
this is proving a success. 



District and Local Boards. 




BKiinlcIpaliUes. — ^With this general Introduction we can now torn to the statistical results of the working of Local Stif-Govemment. 
The following table gives information as to the constitution of municipal committees, taxation, dc., in the chief provin<^ in 1980>S1 : — 


35 ^ Local Government Statistics, 
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The Caloatta Improvement Trust was Insti- 
tuted by Government in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
and expansion of Caloatta by opening up con- 
gested areas, laying out or alterlDg streets, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or recreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re-housing the poorer and 
working dasses displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as in the case of the corresponding 
Bombay body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, be looked for 
In a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into the sanitary condition of the town in 
1896, owing to the outbreak of plague. It was 
estimated that the Trust might in the ensuing 80 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons. The population of Calcutta proper, 
which tndudes all the most crowded areas, was 
649.996 in 1891, and increased to 801,261, or 
by 26 per cent., by 1901. The corresponding 
figure according to the 1921 Census was 993,608 
and this biul Increased by 1981 to 1,196,734. 

The problem of expansion was difficult, 
because of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Hooghly 
and on the other by the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary InvesUgatSons continued for 
several years, so that it was only in 1910 
that leipblatlon was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature and the Trust instituted 
by It. The Bill provided for a large expendi- 
ture on improvement schemes and the provision 
of open spaces and for special local taxation 
to this end. It also provided for the appoint- 
ment of a wholetime chairman of the Board 
of Trustees and the membership of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board of 
Trustees at 31st March 1984 :~Mr. J. A. L. 
Swan, OJI.L, O.I.E., I.O.S., Chairman; Mr. liuk- 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
(Meutta Corporation (ar-oifioio); Mr. 8. C. Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
Section 7 (1) (a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
Act, 1911 : Mr. Ptabhndayal Himatslnghka, 
e^ed by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (6) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926; Mr. Cham 
Chandra Biswas, OJJB., elected by Councillon 
o^er than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
ctf Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Caloatta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 ; Mr. W. H. 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce ; Sir Hari Sanxar Paul, Kt., elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce ; 

I lu. Unsud Dowla, Sir Badndas Qoenka, 
Et., 04.B., Bai Bahadur Dr. Haiidhan Butt, 

12 


I Mr. A. J. Thompson, a.b.i3.a., appointed by 
I the Local Government. 

During the 22 yean that It has now been at 
work, the Trust have decided, and partly 
or entirely oarridd through, many improvement 
schetnes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
busteea have been done away with and several 
roads of an irooroved type laid out, the most 
important of which is the Ohittaranjan Avenue, 
100 ft. wide, which at present extends from 
Beadon Street to Chowrinidiee, Shambasar. It 
is Intended ultimately to extend tt up to the 
Chitpur Bridge. But at present tncre is 
no direct connexion between Chitpur 
Bridge and the Barrackpoit Trunk Boad. as 
Lockgate Boad has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Bailway. In these 
drcnmstances the Board considered that traffic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chitpur Brldn and constmctlng 
a road to Shambazar whim is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Boad and of the 
Dum-Dom-Jessore Boad. A scheme known as 
Scheme No. XXEVll has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides tnter alta for 
the extension of ChlttanuBan Avenue up to 
Baja Bajballab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 feet new road conuectlng it with 
Cornwallis Street. The Section of Cmttaranjan 
Avenue near the Chowringhee end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and is likely before long 
to gdn increased importance by being linked up 
with Dalhousie Square on the West by means 
of a new road 84 feet wide which the Trust 
propose to construct between Mission Bow 
and Hangoe Lane. A further extension of this 
road from Chittaranjan Avenue to Wellington 
Street on the east was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment after the close of the year. 

In the north of the City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have bm constructed 
in different quarters. Of the two large 
parks one is named Deshabandhu Park and 
we other Gossipore-Chltpore qpeo space 
measor^ 58 blgbas and 166 blgbas respectively. 
The Oossipore-Cbltpore Park has a small 
artifioial lake and the layout of the area sur- 
loandlng the lake has been completed. Pour 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and dubs of North Calcutta. Some tennis 
courts are also being made. The Deshabandhu 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds. 
Several wide roads have bean dnven through 
this highly congested area. The approaches 
to the City have also been adequately widened. 

Seme progress has also been made with that 
highly oongested urea to the weet of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones. This Scheme Is known as 
Maydapatl, Scheme No. EXTIX. 
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The new 84 ft. road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road sligtitly to tlie north 
of Jaganimth Uhnt hns been coiupletcd ao that 
there is now a continuous main trathc route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending right across Calcutta from 
Strand Road on tiie west to Upper Vlri ular Hoad 
on the east The widening of Maniktala Hoad 
between Upper Circular Homi and Maniktala 
Bridge wlihli has been completed forms a further 
extension of this main roadway which wilt 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft. to the 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala. Another 
Important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 00 ft. road between Darpuuarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriagtiat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congobted area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road through Bura Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new main east-aud'west diagonal 
road through Ahiritoilah. 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empowers the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or widened street instead ol acquiring the 
properties has made it financially pobsible for 
the Trust to proceed witli some portion of its 
onglnai programme for tiie improvement of 
Bara Bazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Bara Bazaar wiiicii forms the soutiicrn section 
of tile aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
whiiii tlio new Act is to be applied It has been 
publisiied under Scition 43 of the Calcutta 
improvement Act, and sanctioned bv Govern 
ment. Another scheme which iias received the 
sanction of Government and to which the 
new Act Is to be applied Is the widening 
of a sJiort length of Darmaliatta Street and It 
will be interesting to see liow the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to the south and south 
ea-t of Calcutta «*quircd gn-ator attculiun 
and pxtrf-nsive developiucut schemes were undei* 
takrn. SJcvenil open spaces and sciuares liuve 
been made in various parts. Insanitary tank«< 
requiring appro\iinat<*ly 2 crorcs c.it of earth 
liave tx'cn tilled up. Hussa Hoad ivhieh forms 
the eoutturu approach to the touu h.is be«‘n 
widfued to 150 it ior a length ot one mile and 
lOu tt. for a iengtii ol unotitcr mile, it nou 
givi*s a most pliasHiit drive troin CnowringhcH 
to lollygunge. To improve the drainage ot 
tills ana a 100 tt wide Hast to West roa f, 
from BaJlygurige Llaihiay Station to Chcila 
Bridge, and lor recna'ion an artiiiciai lake «• 
1H7 bigiias with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a roa<i is being constructed round it to link 
up with tiie road surrounding liie main lake 
Tiie road round liic main lake iiHs l»uon surfnivd 
with asphalt and lighted witli electricity ami is 
much Ireqiienteil In tiie evenings. Sites for 
club hou<ies adjoining the main lake liave l»een 
allotted to st^verai rlul>s Kxcavatinn has iieen 
continued in a new section ol Hie lak( whUh is 
to be attractiioiy laid out with an island to 
which tlio public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The CalcutU Tramways Co., 


Ltd., have bow extended tram tracks from 
Hussa Hoad along Rew Sower Hoad to Bally- 
gunge Station. 

The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Hoad which has received Government sanction ; 
acquisition of land was completed and all the 
new and widened roads ha»'e been completed 
and opened to iraihc , surplus lands are now 
ready for sale ; the Board in pursuance 
of its policy of carrying out schemes 

in the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs simultaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
residential bnildings to me»t the need.s of those 
displaced from overcrowded areas In the centre 
of the town has also framed a scheme 

known as Scheme No. XXXIII for the improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Hussa Road and the Lake District. 
This too has received sanction of Government 
and land acquisition has nude good progress 
and engineering works have been taken 

111 hand. 

To the east of the city, several new roads 
have been constructed In Scheme No. VllIO 
(Now Ballygunge Hoad— Park Circus to Old 
Bailygunge Hoad). They are now ojien to 
traffic, and the majority of them are surfaced 
with aoiphalt. Arrangements have been made | 
for lighting the roads with electricity. The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Hoad, between Park Circus and Middle Road, 
Entaliy, is n pressing need, but Uie work can only 
proceed slowly in small sections. The Trust 
In the execution of tiiis scJieme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry Imlldings proceeds. The 
utilisation of hlghJy-lmproved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time. It Is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for the working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
i Street by a broad tlioroughfare lias commenced 
in two small sections. The ’1 rust has con-^truct- 
cd a large park near Park Circus Scheme 
No VIII known as Eastern Park, measuring 
Idghas, with a large playing tJeld for 
football and tennis The Goiacliand Road 
Soliemo provides for the compli tion of tiie 
nortliern poition ol tills park and the com- 
mencement ol a wide avenue ruiiiiiiig parallel 
to i.owor Ciicular Hoad tlirougli tlio ^ outer 
Itiiiige ot Entully As the sciiciiie involved tiie 
deiiiiilitlon ol a large niiinbor oi bustees, in- 
vcBtigatlinis were riihue to ascertain tlie 

best means of n^dueitig the displaced bustee 
po[>iiiation as a result of wiili h a Hchousing 
.Schenie at Chrlstopliei Hoiui wliicli will cost the 
Trust Ha. 2,70,000 for land acqulaltiou and 
Hs 1,97,000 tor engineering woiks lias been 
framed and lias reielvod tlic sanction of 
Government Acquihit on of I ind was completed 
and the raising ot 1 in i la in hand. 

The pul ‘lie squares vested In the Calcutta 
Corporation In 1911 had a total area of at'out 
96 acres In 1012, Mr. Bom pas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, vu., about 9 per cent, of iu public open 
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ipacps which measured about l,2S0 acreg (In 
cliKiini; UiP Muidaii, the Horticultural and the 
Zooiotfical Gardens) to its total acreatte, Cnlciitta 
was almost on a par at that time with London 
possessliijit 6,075 acres of public parks oraardens 
while its pereentaite exceeded that of New York 
Dcriin and Birmingham. But about l.OUO 
acres of Calcutta’s 1,250 was accounted for in 
the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts 
of Calcutta were an urgent need. Up to date 
the Trust had added (Including the new lake 
at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres. 

lastly for the housing of the displaced 
population the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the following schemes 

In the early stages three blocks of three 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Institution 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was 
found, however, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation and migrate 
to some place where they could erect ba^u of 
their own, the class of stnictures they were 
accustomed to live tn. These chawls were 
then filled with persons of limited means 
€ Q , school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class. As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build 
fngs. Including laud, cost Its 2,44.368 aud are 
let at very low rents — ground floor rooms 
at Rs 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Rs 6 per mensem, each room measuring 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft verandah In front opening on to a 
central passage 7 ft. wide. The total collection 
of rent during the year 1983-34 including 
previous year arrear was Rs. 14,243. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, the Board next 
tried an experiment in providing sites for 
bustees. Two sites with a lettaide area of 16 
bighus were acquired within the area of Ma 
nlktola Municipality, but they tailed to attract 
because they were out of the way and were 
expensive. 

Kerbala Tank Lane Re-housing Scheme — 

In tills scheme 4 detached and 35 '‘eml-detuched 
houses wen built The detached houses were 
sold as this scheme never became popular 
with the class of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended. Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board further decided to throw open to 
tenante of aii classes 18 out of the remaining 
85 semi detached houses This change of policy, 
however, produi^ed no effect on the letting. 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings in Kcrbali Tank lie housing scheme 
had been sold l>y private sale shortly after the 
31st March 1927. 

Bow Street Re-housing Schome-—- Seven 
bucks of hiiihiings cuniHliiing one-roomed, two- 
rormed and three-roomed suites ha\e been con- 
structed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
by the operations of the Trust. This scheme 


has proved a striking success. There arc 132 
suites for letting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1933-34, amounted 
to Rs. 3C,6G6. 

Paikpara Re-housing Scheme.— -This scheme 
has an area of 36 lilshas wr II laid out in 96 build- 
ing sites A new re-ho sing scheme has been 
undertaken bv the Board, as alnadv stated, at 
Chrl'-tophor Road for the bustco population to 
ho (lisplau'd liy the execution of scheme No, 
XXXV (Ka'^tern Paik to Oorachand Iloid) A 
special feature of the new scheme is that the 
land is to be developed as a model bustee for 
displaced bustee dwellers. Special facilities 
are offered to dlshouvd persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for roiustate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges — Some progress has been made In 
replacing the old bridges of Calcutta, which 
Is hemmed in bv canals and rallwav lines 
inadequately bridged, bv modern and up-to-d <te 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements, 
Tlie opportunity is l»elng taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narlkeidnnga and Betlaghata Bridge 
apprnaclies on l»oth sides— on tlie west (in the case 
of Maniktata and NarkeUianga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Road The new bridges of the 
city will in tlieir trafflo capacity compare 
favourably with those of London. The new 
Bridges at Maniktala, Bellaglmta and at 
Shaml>ar.ar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet In width The Cbitpore 
Bridge reconstruction of whhh has boon com- 
pleted has been redesigned as a reinforced 
concrete bridge capable of accommodating fomr 
lines of fast traffic and two lines of slow traffic. 
The AHpore Bridge, the reconstruction of wldch 
has been completed, has a roadway of 30 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 6 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the To^^ gunge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building The CheNea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over wldtlis 
of 45, 39 and 42 feet, respective! v, the roadwajrs 
being 29, 27 and 28 feet, that Is 3 traffic widths. 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
65 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 trafflo 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
feet In width spares only 54 feet (t.e , 6 traffio 
widths, like the 60 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
for wheeled trafflo. 

Finsncisl — Capital charges during the year 
in3:-34 amounted to Rs 01 84 lakhs wlilch 
Included Rs 50 50 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Rs 8 97 lakhs on engineering works. 
The gross expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of tlic year 10S3-34 was 
Rs 14,20,69,000 To meet this large expendi- 
ture, the Trust has borrowed Rs 2,48,50,000 ; 
other CJapItal rereipts (mainly from the sale of 
land and huikilngs) have yielded Rs 7,0). 20, 000 
and the rovonue fund from Its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans) has 
coutributod Rs. 4.07 crores to Capital Works. 
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The adminiftration of the affairs of the 
larger ports (Co^eufeo, Bambap, Madrat, Kaiaehi, 
Rangoon and ChUtc^g) Is Tested by law In 
bodies specially constituted tor the purpose. 
They baye wide powersi but their proceedings 


are subject In a greater degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Government. 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the majority and the Board for Bangoon 
ocnslsts mainly of European members. 


nguros for 1082-38 relating to income, expenditure and capital debt of the six principal 
ports managed by Trusts (Aden Is excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Department 
of Commetelal Intelligence and Statistics (India) are shown in the foliowing table 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capital Debt. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Calcutta 

2,46.86,681 

2,53,65.301 

24,81,38,001 

Bombay • • 

2,49,70,860 

2,65,62,641 

21,72,50,604 

Madras 

29,86.394 

82,12,610 

1,59,18,050 

Karachi 

62,43,147 

62,77,454 

4,28,50,000 

Bangoon 

68,82,555 

70,76,097 

5,66,10,025 

Ghlttagmig 

6,50,425 

6,94,822 

•26,08,827 


a Includes the first instalment of Bs. 15 lakhs, the second iustolment of Bs. 5 lakhs, the 
third Instalment of Bs. 2 lakhs, and the fourth instalment of Bs. 3 lakhs, of a loan of Bs. 50 lakhs 
from Government. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
are as follows: — 

Mr. T. H. Blderton, Chairman. 

Mr. W. A. Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Trafilc Manager. 

Sleeted by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce.— 
Mr. G. B. Campbell ; Mr. A. L. B. Tucker , 
Mr. M. A. Huidies; Mr. K. J. Nicolson, 
Mr. S. D. Gladstone ; Mr. J. Bold Kay. 

Sleeted by the Calcutta Trades* Association . — 
Mr. 0. H. Pratt. 

Slecied by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce, — ^Bal Bahadur A. C. Banerjee, 
O.I.B. ; Mr. Kalinin Bsinjan Sarkar. 

Sleded by the Indian Chamber of Conmeree,— 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan. I 

Sleeted bo the Muslim Chamber of Commerce . — 
M^. X^lm A. Mohammad. 


Elected by the Municipal Corporation of 
Calcutta. — ^Mr. Bajendra Karayan Banerjee. 

Nominated by Government, — Captain L. W 
B. T. Turbett, O.BK., K.I.n,; Mr. A. V 
Venables, M.O., v.n., M.t.o.E., H i.E. (Ind ), 
Bai Bahadur B. B. Singh ; Mr. V. £. D 
Jarrad; Mr. W. J. Ward. 

The principal officers of the Trust are.— 

Secretary —Mr. C W. T. Hook. 

Traffic Manager.— Mr. W. A. Bums. 

Chief Accountant. — ^Mr. J. Dand, o.A. 

Chief Engineer.— Mx, J. B. Rowley, A.K.o., 
M. mst. C.E. 

Deputy Consenaior, — Commander C. V. L 
Korcoek, o.B b., r.n. 

Medical Officer.— Lt.-Col, T. J. Anderson, 
X.O., E.B.0.g., I.M.8. 

ConeuUtng Engineer and London Agent.-- 
Mr. J. Angus, x. inst. C.E. 
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The traffic flgum and the income ot the Trust for th e last Afteen years are as follows 

Jetties. Stream. lifett tonnage 

Year. of shipping _ 

enterl^the Income. 

Exports Imports. Exports. Imports. 

Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. &s. 

1914<15 920,669 2,688,806 700,183 917,978 8,714,344 1,44,60,349 

1916.16 1,064,985 1,610,645 670,997 788,431 2,967,798 1,69,86,466 

1916- 17 1,185,169 1,994,528 444,210 686,010 2,804,880 1,67,28,432 

1917- 18 996,112 1,014,998 363,888 633,698 2,094,011 1,68,89,175 

1918- 19 1,097,662 1,833,285 482,403 674,838 2,292,462 1,00,58,618 

1919- 20 1,146,479 2,264,976 653,066 713,746 2,941,846 2,23,55,614 

1920- 21 1,138,719 3,046,400 413,867 686,080 4,017,614 2,66,08,032 

1021.22 974,783 1,687,222 697,361 622,411 8.446.021 2,19,17,042 

1922- 28 1,414.160 1,174,041 304,109 680,058 8,886,722 2,64,75,622 

1923- 24 1.722,306 1.825,801 221,035 761,920 8,621,243 2,60,89.027 

-1924-26 1,779,054 1,496.916 290,412 874,714 8,846.788 2,78,28,864 

1925- 26 1,494,442 1,796,409 862,714 951,442 2,281,687 1,601,941 8,887,692 8,21,27,748 

1926- 27 1,466,854 2,476.794 465,677 968,297 2,3U,800 1,618,886 4,177,118 8,12,02,188 

1027-28 1,837,871 2,817.448 480,367 1.007,917 2,689,1861.606,728 4.638,669 8,88,82.124 

1928- 29 1,760,969 2,644,2661,164,681 1,049,668 2.524,2011.706,669 4,818,881 8,41,82,729 

1929- 80 1,985,042 8,016,186 868,452 829,902 2,680,668 1,646,932 4,986,999 8.48,98,110 

1930- 31 1,440,871 2,389,393 646,844 558,317 2,146,8871,662,602 4,881,953 2,88,78,490 

1931- 32 1,251,060 2,595,912 686,902 380,3241,748,9601,365,076 4,189,742 2,67,01,863 

1932- 33 1,123,420 2,559,136 362,023 469,6131,665,4321,332,672 3,828,983 2,46,86,681 

1988-84 1,412,836 2,191,623 463,867 446,7881,768,567 1,807931 8,870,343 2,88,29,623 


BOMBAY. 

'o"ss, ■" 

^unairor , Mr 0. W. E Arbuthnot, 0 l.B : . ' 

Wor-General H. Needham, c b , 0 M o , D s o . Aooountb Dspaktmimt. 


J J. Flockhart;Mr.F. H. French; A. N. Moos; Jtintor AttiU Aecffi., 0. Hyde, 
B. C. Lowndes ElecUi by the Indian ?• Oour-Palals, A. B. Javeri ; Coihier, V. D. 
^ Purshotamdas J®*! Impecton, M. J. MurseUo, 

MB,E.;Mr. Lakhmldas i t' JP 8°™; Supdt, Sitablishmenl Branch, 
TaIr8ee;Mr Ckffdliandas Goculdas H. N. Barla. 

elected by the engineer, A. 

aeddis, ^womm AMoetattw.— Mr. A. Hale-Whlta,MA.,iLtoet.o.i.Es«>i»<4wIf«y<ii#w*s, 

0. B. Terrey, A.K.I.0.1., J. A. Bolfe ; Sewler 
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Atilt, Bngineert, P. E. Vazlfdar, L.OA, 
F. H. Surveyor, B.8o. (Qlas), B. 

Bverstt, a.m.i.O.b., B. N. Baria, L,o R.: 
ChUf Draftsman, L. B. Andrew, M.i. struct. 
M, ; Ptrtonai Asti, to Iht Chief Engineer, T. H 
Hawkloe ; Mechanical Sapertntendmt, B. B. Me 
Gregor, a.U.LM.e.* AstU. Mechanical Superin^ 
tendenit, B. C. Sliarpe, A.M.i M B., 8. J Watt, 
D. V. Kohll, B.8C., and A. C. Strelley 
U.l. Mar. R.. A.M.I.M.R., A.M.I.L.F Chief Fore- 
man, B. Shaw. 

DOOXS BXFAXTllBirT. 

Manager, 0. N. Blob, B.A.; Deputy Mam- 
gert, F. A. Borlesow, W. G. H Templeton 
and F. Seymour Williams, B.S.o ; Deputy 
Manager {Office), P. A. Davies ; Aeeit Mam- 
gere, 1st and 2nd Grade, B G. Jolley, A Mattos, 
L. B. Walsh, F. J. Warder, E. J. Kail, D. L. 
Lynn, 0. 0. A. Hartines, P. B. Fenner, 
Nanabboy Framjl, Ardeshlr Maneckjl and 

A. B Jaywant, Cash Supervisor, T. D’SUva; 
Cashier, Bobert FeruaLdei. 

Bailwat Dsfabtmxkt. 

Manager, D. G M. Hearns H. Inst , T , 
Deputy Managers, A. F. Watts and H. A. 
Oaydon: Asrti Manager, S. G. N. Shaw, P. H. 
Boyce and M. E. A. Ki 2 ill>a 8 h : Asm Traffic 
Supdt , W. H. Brady ; Office Supdt, Subrahmanya 
Baghunathan. 

Port Dbparthent. 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Klnch, 
D.S.O., B.I.M. (Betd.) : Dock Masters, Alexandra 
Dock, J. L. Williams and CBM Thomas; 
Dock Masters, Pnnes's <k Victoria Dock, C. 1' 
Willson and O Ingland* Fort Department, 
Inspector and Supdt of Police, Barbour Patrol, 
W. P.Bigg : Office Supdt,, Moses Samuel. 

Pilot Establishment. 

Barbour Master, E. G. Worthington ; Master 
Pdots, J. S. Nicholson and 11. C. Vint. 

Pilots, A. M. Thomson, H. W. L. T. Davies, 
H. H. Church, W. E. Brown, W. L Friend, 

B. H Frlediander, W. Sutherland, H. Lloyd 
Jones, J. Cook, G. E Firth, H. T Elliott, 
T B G. Wardland, J S. Hawkes and C. J. R. 
WilUams. 

Land and Bdndsbs Dbpabtment. 
Manager, F. H. Taylor, F.s.l., m.r.S l. ; 
Deputy Manager, B. 0. Durant ; Personal AssU,, 
R. G, Deshmukh, B.A., LL b.; Office Supdt , 
D. A, Pareira ; Assti. Manages W. H. 
Cummings, C. P. Watson andW. O’Brien ; Chief 
Inspector, G. C. Battenberg. 

Stobss Depaetmbnt. 

Controller of Stores, H. E. Lees ; Ist Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson ; 2nd Assistant, B. F. Davidson ; 
Statislieal Supdt,, H. L. Barrett. 


Medical Dbpabtment. 

Administratiie Medicat Officer, Dr. F. D. 
Bans, M.B., M.R.o.ii ; Medical Officers, (North 
Dlstiirt'), Dr. A. D. Karkhanaualla, M.fi.B.B. 
Superintendent, Antop Village, Dr. M. Vijayakar, 
L.M. & s. 


The revenue ol the Trust In 1038*34 amounted 
to Rs 2, 4 5, 3H, 698 and the expenditure to 
Rs. 2,45,84.226 The result of the year’s working 
wM a defliit of Rs. 89.879 under General 
Account which has been met from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund, and a surplus of 
Rs 92,351 under Pilotage Account, which 
has been tran'^ferred to the Vessels Replacement 
Fund. Tlie balance of the Revenue Reserve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Rs. 65,30,386. The aggregate capital 
expenditure during the year was Be. 85,800. 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Rs 20,45.17,753. repay- 
ment of which is provided for by annual sinking 
fund contributions from revenue ; the accum- 
ulation of the sinking fund as at 3lst March 
1934 was Rs 471 45 lakhs., in addition to this 
apart from property appreciation, the Reserve 
and other funds total Rs. SS’Sd lakhs. 


The trade of the Port of Bombay during the 
last official year aggregated Rs. 178 croies 
in value. 


Tlie number of steam and square-rigged 
vessels whicli during recent years have entered 
the docks or been berthed at the harbour 
walls and paid dues, excluding those which 
have unloaded and loaded In the stream : — 


Tear. 

Number. 

Tonnage 



nett. 

1911 to 1916 (avciagc) 1,608 

3.437,354 

1916 to 1921 

2,086 

4,768,888 

1921 to 1926 

1,962 

4,574,817 

1926 to 1931 .. 

.. 1,954 

4,749,670 

1981-32 

.. 1,866 

4,688,677 

1932-33 

.. 1,636 

4,691,183 

1983-34 

.. 1,918 

6,099,247 

The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1933*34 by 149 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 564,468 an excess of 67,483 tons 
over the previous year. 
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KARACHI. 


Trustees. 

Chairman — Colonel D. 8. Johnston, oiE* 

{Vvie^Chairman — Lala Jagannath Kalaram 
Handon, B sc., elected by the Hoard), 
elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants* 
Association. 

ippoiNTED BY Government. 

Collector of Customs — F. Buckney, B.A 

A. K. Homan (Divisional Superintendent, 
North Western Railway). 

Major 3 C. Gain, MC (daa.&QMO, 
Sind Independent Brigade Area). 

Mir Ayub Khan, Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber op 
Commerce, 

W. D Young, (Couper * Young). 

J. W Anderson, (Grahams Trading Co , 
Forbes (India), Ltd. 


Principal Officers of the Port Trust* — 
Chief Engineer — W. P. Shephord-Barron, 
M c M , Inst. OB. 

Deputy Chief Engineer, — H. A. L. French, 
M inst , 0 B. 

Chief Accountant — B. A. Inglet, BA, 0 A, 
Traffic Manager — ^A. A. L. Flynn, v.D , 
0 M 7 s 

Deputy Conservator — J. A Scarr, M b.e. 
Chief Storekeeper — R. A Donde. 

Secretary — L. J . Mascarenhas. 

Revenue Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Port of Karachi for the year 1933-34 
Revenue Receipts Rs. 01,94,000. Special 
Receipts Rs 63.000 Revenue Expenditure 
05,71,000 Dellcit Rs. 3,14,000. Reserve 
Fund Rs 59,32,000. 

SHIPPING 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 


O H. Raschen, (Forbes, Forbes Campbell & during the year 1 933-34 exclusive of vessels 
Co, Ltd), H S Bigg-Wlther, OBE, put back and fishing boats was 3,119 with u 
(Burmah-Shell Oil Storage <fe Distributing tonnage of 2,378,403 as agialnst 3,234 with a 
Co of India, Ltd ) tonnage of 2,268,23b m 1932-33 878 steamers 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants* of all kinds entered the Port with u 
Association tonnage of 2,257,280 against 841 and 2,134.689 

ChcUaram Shewram, (Shewram Rewachand) respectively in the previous year Of tbe 878 
Elected BY the Buyers <if Shu’pers* Chamber steamers 683 were of BriHsh Nationality. 
Isherdas N Mallik, (R B Jesharam Thakur- Tlie imports dunng the year totalled 724,000 
das) , Mohamedall A K. Alavi, (Yusatali tons against 745,000 tons in the previous year. 
Alibhoy Karimji and Co). The shipments were 893,000 tons In 1933-34 

Elected by tub Karachi Municipal against 911,000 in 1932-33 

Corporation. The total volume of imports and exports 

Tlkamdas Wadhumal, m.a. (Oxon), Bar-at- was 1,617,000 tons against 1,659,000 tons 
Law, {in the previous year. 

MADRAS. 


The following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
the Port of Madras : — 

Officials, — G. G. Armstrong, O.B.E., M c„ 

V. D., M. Inst. T., (Chairman and Traffic 
Manager), G, N. Bower, B.A., 
(Collector of Customs), Commander C. R. 
Bluett, R.I.N, (Presidency Port Officer). 

Non^Offieials — (1) Nominated by Government 

n. N. Colam : Sir Percy Rothera, Kt., 

o. b,R., M.lnst. O.E., l.M J.B, 

Representing Chamber of Commercet Madras — 

W. N Browning, G. A. Bambndge, 
G. 11 Hodgson, F Biilcy, mlc. 

Representing Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras.-^M, R. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettlyar Avergal , M. R, 
Hy. G Janakiram Chetty Garu. 
Representing Madras Trades Association,’^ 
8. W. Edwards, E A Heath 
Renreseniing Southern India Skin A Hide 
A««o(naf{on.-~Yukub Hasan Sait. 
Representtng Madras f^e-Ooods Merchants’ 
Association, — Abdus Subhun Sahib, B A. 
Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer’^ 

G, P. Alexander, a m i.c E 
Deputy Coservator of the PoH of Madras — 
Lt -Commander A. D. Berrlngton, K n.r , 
(Retd.) 

Deputy Traffle Manager,— J, G Lord. (On 
leave preparatory to retirement.) 

Chief AccoufUant , — M. R. Ry. G. Venkataraya 
Pal Avergal, m.a. 

^i^rical Engineer , — ^Major 
B. G. Bowers, M.O., HJ.B.B., 


Assistant Mechanical Engineer,— S. W. 
White, MJ. Mar. B., A.li.N.i.A. 

1st Engineer and Dreadgmg Master — F. G. 
Oioper. 

Assistant Engineers, — M R Ry. V. Dayananda 
Kamath Avergal, BA., B.E., M R. Ry 8. 
Nagabuslianam Aiycr Avergal, B.A., M.E., 
A.I.E.E. 

Assistant Engineer {Electrical,) — M. R. Ry. K, 
Stibramanla Alyar Avergal, M.E., A.I.E.E. 

Barbour Master — A Macken/ic. 

Assistant Harbour Masters — Mr S Prytherch, 
Mr L. T. Lewis, Mr. L. J. Whitlock. 

Assistant Traffic Manager. — M. R. Hy M, 8, 
Venkataraman Avergal, B.A., L. A. 
Abraham, b.a., f.o.i. 

Deputy Chief Accountant. — M. R, Ry. R. 
Rangaswaml Alyar Avergal, b.a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering), — M. 
R lly. V. Mathuswami Alyar Avergal, b.a. 

Office Manager,— M. R. Ry. G. M. Ganapathi 
Alyar Avergal. 

The receipts of the Trnst during 1933-34 
on Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 30,65,0;; 4 as against Rs. 20,86,304 in 19S2*S3 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 30,00,595 as against Rs. 32,12,610 in 
1932-83 No contribution to Reserve funds 
was made during 1933-34. 729 vessels with an 
aggregate net registered tonnage of 24,78.801 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year’s figure of 694 vessels with a net 
registered tonnage of 28,83,140 tons. 
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The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Tort of Bangoon is comprised of seTenteen 
members— 

Appointed bp Otmmmerd . — Sir John Cherry, 
C.IE., M.L.G., (Chairman); T. Cormaok, 
0 A., , Captain H. W. B. Livesay, o.B.B , 
R.i N., ana A.o. Beas. 

Bz-OJficio . — ^Itfessrs H. 0, Eeynolds, I.O.S., 
( Chairman, Bangoon Development Trust) ; 
P. W. Singleton (Collector of Customs) , 
and B. M Crosthwaite, T.n., (Agent, 
Burma Eailways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commetee . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet ; C. G. Wodehouse, 
M.L 0 , B. B. Howlson ; and K. B. Harper 

Elected by the Bangoon Trades Association . — 
W. C. Penn. 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce — 
K. E. Khwet. 

Eleded by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce.-^S N. Haji and A. W. Adamjee. 

Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U Thein Maung, B a , M H.F., (Vice* 
Chairman). 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon . — 
U Thiu Maung, M L.o. 

Principal Officer are — 

Secretary. Witcher. 


CHITTAGONG 


Chittagong In Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Barnafuli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an Impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam-Bengal Ball way 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Chitta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lat. 22" 21’N : Long. 91® 
50’E, 1983 Pop. 53,166. 

TRADE j 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate stores, rice, coal and railway mat^ial. 

Exports — ^Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy, eggs, poultry and livestock. 

Accommodofion— Vessels of any size can 
proceed 9 miles up the Eamafull to Chittagong 
at H W.O.S. draught of 28 ft. to 26 ft 

There are 6 berths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assam-Bengal Baiiway jetties, also two 
sets of fixed moorings. 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, provided with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 cwts and 4 to lift 
10 tons, ample shed accommodation, and jet ties 
are In direct rail communication with the Assam- 
Bengal Bailway system, cargo in bulk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 82 feet. 


Chief Accottntonf.— S.A. Wetherfleld, B.A., 
A.O.A. 

Chief Engineer.— W. D. Betty, b.a., B.A.I., 
M. Inst. o.R. 

Deputy Conservator. — ^H. K. Gilbert. 

Tragic Manager, — E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Tort Surveyor . — Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R.N. (Betd). 

The income and expendttare on revenue 

account for the Port of Bangoon in 1933-34 
were ; — Bs. 

Income , . ' . . 70,88,856 

Expenditnre .. .. 72,12,288 

The capital debt of the port at the end of 
the year was Ks. 6,24,28,667. The balance 
(including investments at cost) at the credit 
of the different sinking funds on Slst March 
1931, was Bs. 2,21,82,458-7-3. 

The total sea-borne trade of Bangoon during 
the year 1933-34 was 5,066,333 tons of which 
1,100,397 tons were imports, 8,943,952 tone 
exports and 21,984 tons transhipment. The 
totol number of vessels (excluding Government 
vessels) enterii^ the port was 1,652 with a 
total net refdstered tonnage of 4,215,903 showing 
an increase in the number of vessels 
and of 115,734 tons in the net tonnage as 
compared with the previous year. 


Provisions — Freslr provisions, good drinking 
water and coal obtainable. 

There are three river bars affecting navigation 
controlled by large suction dredger. 

Night pilotage Is In force except during the 
S.W'. monsoon. 

Charges — ^Port dues 4 annas 6 pies, per teg. 
ton Hospital dues 2 pies per reg ton. Harbour 
Master’s fee Bs 32. Mooring and unmooring 
in fixed berths Bs. 32, swinging berths Bs. 16. 
Berth alongside Jetties Bs. 40, per day, night 
work and holidays extra. 

Pilotage not exceeding— Bs. a. Bs. a. 

10 ft. to 20 ft. from . . 67 8 to 304 4 

21 ft 337 8 

22 ft 886 4 

23 ft 489 4 

24 ft 486 0 

25 ft 663 8 

26 ft 684 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners' Tug. 

Port Authority ; Port Commission erg, Chitta- 
gong. 

OJjlciofe.— Deputy Conservator, Lleut.- 

Commander, F. W. Angell, R.i.N. ; Port Engineer, 
F. J. Green, B.8c., M.I.C.E., &o. ; Lloyds Agents, 
James Finlay & Co. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


The question of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
patam to supply an outlet for a large area of 
fertile country adjacent to the east coast of 
India, hitherto undeveloped, with considerable 
mtnem resources and without suitable access 
to the outside world, was first formulated by the 
Bengal-Nagpur Ballway Company. That the 
creation of such a port would have beneficial 
influence on this area was unquestioned, for it is 
pointed out that Vizagapatam, lying as it does 
in front of the only practicable gap in the barrier 
of the Eastern Ghats, is formed by nature to 
be the outlet of the Central Provinces, from 
which a considerable amount of trade has taken 
this route In the past, even with the Imperfect 
communications, Idtherto available. A necessary 
complement of the scheme was the construction 
of the proposed railway from Parvatlpuram to 
Baipur now completed which, with the existing 
coastline of the Bengal-Nagpur Bailway would 
make a large and rich area tributary to the pro- 
posed port, and obviate the long and expensive 
circuit by Calcutta. A link has also been supplied 
in the most direct route to Bangoon from Europe 
by way of Bombay, while, from an Imperial 
point of view, the provision of a fortifled| 
port on the long and armost unprotected stretch ^ 
of coast between Colombo and Calcutta is held 
to be a consideration of great importance. The 
lofty projecting headland of the Bolphin’s Nose 
would offer facilities for this purpose. 

The Government of India with the approval 
of the Secretary of State and the Legislative 
Assembly, sanctioned the construction of 
the new railway line from Baipur to Parvati- 
puram. The work is completed and the line 
opened to trafllc. They also decided to 
develop the port of Vizagapatam tmder their 
direct control and the port has accordingly 
been declared to be a major Port. 

The work is being carried out by a staff of 
En^eers under direct charge of an Engineer- 
in-Chief who comes under the administrative 
charge of an Administrative Officer for the 
development scheme, a post which is held 
ex-officio by the Agent of the B. N. Bailway. 
An Advisory Committee consisting of the 
above mentioned officers and representatives 
of the Local Government, the Vizagapatam Port 
Administration and the commercltd interests 
concerned, has also been constituted to advise 
in the development of the Harbour. 

The scheme for the construction and develop- 
ment of the Harbour will be carried out in stages 
according to the demand of trade. The first I 
stage has been completed sufficiently to enable I 
the Harbour to be opened. Ships started using 
the Harbour in October 1933 and the official 



The present provision includes a 1,000 ft. 
dwraeter Turning Basin together with access 
to the three quay Berths and an Entrance Oban- { 


nel dredged out to afford a passage 300 ft. wide 
at the bottom. Vessels of 26 ft. draft and 
530 ft. length are admitted at present and deep- 
ening is in progress to allow vessels of 28 '-d^ 
maximum draft to enter in the near future. 

A quay wall comprising three 500 ft. Berths 
has been completed and equipp^ with 3-ton 
electric cranes. Storage accommodation aggre- 
gating 140,000 sq. ft. of covered area, in tmee 
single storied sheds has been provided in the 
vicinity of the quay, equipped with full railway 
and road facilities. Two additional Sheds with 
lighter Berths are in course of construction 
for export cargo. Special facilities have been 
provided for the storage and shipment of man- 
ganese ore. In addition to the quays, four 
Mooring Berths have been installed, around 
the Basin and additional facilities provided for 
dealing with lightered cargo. 

A large area of land has been reclaimed In 
the course of the dredging operations and It 
has been laid out in blocks served by broad 
roadways. Plots are available for office sites 
and for industrial concerns. Water supply 
and electric lighting have been arranged for. 

The floating equipment of the Harbour com- 
prises three tugs of 1,500, 600 and 460 H. P. 
respectively. 

A graving dock with an entrance 60 ft. 6 in. 
broad has been provided ; but though adapted 
for future extension and for use by vessels 
larger than the dredging craft which now use it, 
len^h of ships Is at present restricted to 800 feet. 

The port is at present capable of dealing with 
lifts of 15 tons. 

The sea entrance channel Is protected on the 
South side by^the provision of a sand trap and 
protecting Breakwater. 

At present ships enter and leave the Harbour 
during day time only and pilotage Is compulsory. 

The future administration of the Port is still 
imder consideration by the Government of India. 
At present, the Agent of the Bengal-Nagpur 
: Ballway holds Administrative charge of the 
Port. He is represented at Vizagapatam by a 
Deputy Conservator, which office is held ex- 
officio by the En^eer-in-Chlef. All matters 
in connection with port traffic and land are 
under the charge of the Traffic Manager. The 
Port Ballways are being worked by the B. K. 
Bailway Company. 

The principal officers are : — 

Adminittrative Officer, — V. B. D. Jarrad. 

Engineer-inrChief and DtptAy Coneenator^ 
0 . B. Battenbury, B.80,, M.I.O.B., V.I.B. 

Traffic Manager , — E. G. LlHey, B.l. 
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EduGation. 


Indian education is unintelligible except 
through Its history. Seen tnus> it affords the 
Bpe tacle of a growth which, while to one it 
iKiU appear as a blunder based on an initial 
error easily avoided, to another it stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far*slghted race of nilers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien in sent!* 
meuts and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western Ideals 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavv. The lower 
classes are largely illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the intetli 
gtrUfta are In point of numbers at least Muc tied 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are mote highly developed. 
As might be expected from this abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which It has 
eventually assumed contains tortesponding 
defects. In recent years, however, strenuous 
efforts have been made to remedy these defects 
Primary Education Acts have been passed In the 
several provinces In favour of the expansion of 
primary education among the masses. On the 
other hand, the numbers of students in colleges 
and universities have grown apace; and, espe- 
cially during the period of financial depression, 
the volume of middle class unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions A movement 
has therefore set in with the object of stemming 
the drift of unsuitable students to universities 
by means of a radical reconstruction of the 
simool system of education. * 

Tbe latroduction of Western Learning 
In the eariy days of its dominion in India, 
the East India Company liad little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment o.f introducing 
western learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning to 
revive and flourish under the protection of a sta- 
ble government, and to interfere as little as pos- 
sible with tbe habits and customs of the people. 
Even the Act of 1818 which set apart a lakh 
of rupees for the introduction and promotion of 
a knowledge of the sciences was in^orpretod as 
a scheme for the encouragement of Sanskrit and 
Arabic, in the following year the Court of Direc- 
tors instructed the Governor- General to leave 
the Hindus “to the practice of usage, long estab- 
lished among them, of giving instruction in their 
own homes, and to encourage them in the exer 
else and cultivation of their talents by the stl- 
mnluB of honorary maru of distinction and in 
some cases by grants of pecuniary assistance ** 
It was from sources ether than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose In India. In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin. Mohan Boy, to Insti- 
tnte the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 


was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but Its influence 
grow anaoe. Fifteen vears later, the Commit- 
tee of Pa bile Instmetinn In Bengal reported 
that a taste for English had been widely dis- 
seminati'd and that Independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared in the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up In every direction. In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India In 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made In 18‘I5 by the 
establishment of the Calcutta Medical College, 
whose object was to teach ** the prlndples and 
practice of medical science In strict accordance 
with the mode adopted in Europe.*’ Many 
pronounced the failure of the undertaking to 
be hievitablo; for, under the Hindu custom the 
higher castes were forbidden to touch the dead. 
This obstacle was surmounted by Madnsudan 
Gupta who, with a few courageous pupils, began 
the disseotl >n of a human bodv. From that time 
onward Indians of the highest castes have devo- 
ted ther .selves with enthusiasm and with success 
to the study of medicine in all Its branches. 

Another impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, winch 
had i>een kindled In England bv Weslev, Bnrko 
and WUberforce, inlinenced action also In India. 
Carey, Marshman and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Rerarapore in 1818* and 
twelve vears later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy in indir by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and bv the foundation of his school and College in 
Calcutta. In Madras the missionaries had been still 
earlier In the field, for as earlv as in 1787 a smal! 
group of misaionary schools were being directed 
by Mr Schwarz. The Madras Christian College 
was opened In 1837. In Bombay, tne Wilson 
Rchool (afterwards College) was founded In 
1831 

Tjord William Bentinck’s minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay's famous minuta) marks 
of some«vhat tardv acceptance l)y Government 
of the new policy. Government then detonnii.ed, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote its available funds to the maintenance 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. Blit this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be niyglect^d ; still 
less th.at the development of the vernaouiars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contribute to the success of the new sys- 
tem. The freeom of the press was established 
In 1835; English was substituted (or Persian 
as tlie language of the Courts in 1837; and in 
1844 Sir HenryHardinge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education. 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root In India: and, though the Muhamma* 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of Improving the instruetloDal 
level of their co-religlonlsts ; and in many o\ 
the provinces of India a great Imnnlso 
towards educational advance among the Hunan)* 
madan community Is now notloeaole* 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch In Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Oharles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perhaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the ijnportance 
of primary education. The old idea that the 
educe r<on imparted to the hiuher classes of 
society would filter down to the lower classes 
was dist aided The new policy was boldly 
** to combat the litnorance of the people which 
may be cunsidi'red the greatest curse of the 
country.** For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not differ very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18S5 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment scht'Olo and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of prants-ln-aid to private institutions. 
'* Such a svstciu as this, placed In all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education In 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Its benefits to all classes of people '* 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted in the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay three years later. The 
affiliating type of university then became the 
pivot of the Indian education system. It has 
undoubtedly been of value in several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an impartial basis ; it did much, 
through the agency of its Collrget, to 
develop backward places ; it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education *, and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce. On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators ; they 
did not deal dlrectlv with the training of men, 
but with tlie examination of candidates; they 
were not concerned with learning, except in 
BO far as learning can be tested by examination. 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualiflcationB. In certain important respects 
the recommendations In the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university tests, as such, should become the i 
sole tests qualifying for public posts; they also 
recommended the institution of civil service 
examinations. They did not desire the uni- 
versities to bo deprived of all teaching func- 
tions; they recommended the establishment of 
university chalrsfor advanced st idy. They were 
aware of the dangers of a too literary course of 
Instruction ; they hoped that the system of 
education would rouse the people of India to 
develop the vast resources of their country 
• ..and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
them all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy Inoreana of we^th and oommeroe. The 
encouragement of the grant-in-aid system was 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but In practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In tts fatal desire to save 
money. Government deliberate! v accepted the 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could be expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the dut> of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually bv the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education charged with the administration of 
the high school and intermediate stages of 
education. 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universitips Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon's Government, and 
its investigation was followed bv the Uni- 
verelties Act of 1904 The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universities over the schools and 
colleges The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per rent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder ; the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and projKisals for the affiliation or disaffiliation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction. The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and collegers, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects* but 
their scope was in practice limited to post- 
graduate work and research. The territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside those boun- 
daries. Neither the Commission nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university organisation, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not Inquire whether the affiliating 
system could bo replaced by any other mode of 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the depart-meots. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing evstem^ in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen It. 
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Educational Expansion, 


Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on 
Inriinn Educational Policy —The Indian 
Unlvpr«ftle8 Act of 1904 waf» followrd by 
two niiKirtnnt rcpolutlnn^ of the Oovcrnmciit 
of India on Indian Kdiuational Policy- one In 
1904 and the otlu r in 1913 The resolution 
of 1904 was comprehensive in eiiaracter and 
reviewed the state of education In all 
Its departiru nt^j The following! pa'^^age from , 
It '^ummarWes the intentions of Gov( mment : — • 
The progres‘«ivc devolution of primary, 
secondary and oolleginte education u|>on 
private enterprKe and the eontlmious with- 
drawal of Government from competition 
then with was recommended by the Educational 
Commission in 1883 and the advice ha* generally 
been act(d upon But while aca'ptinu this 
policy, th( Government of India at the «ame time 
recognise the extn'ine Importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of educ*atlon Govern- 
ment siiould maintain a limited number of 
in'^titutions, both a*- inodids for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high 
standard of education In withdrawing 
from direct managcTrent it is further ea‘>entlal 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efflclcnt Inspection, over 
all public educational institutions/’ Tlie 
compri hensive instructions contained in this 
resolution were followed in the next few 

J mars by the assignment to the provinces of 
arge Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and el<*nientary education The 
resolution of 1913 advocated, inter alia, the 
establi'-hment of additional but smaller Uni- 
ver-lties of the teaching type ; It reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary 
education ; it recommended an increase In the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the | 
amounts if grants-in-aid , and it in^^trd on i 
proper attention being paid to the formation i 
of character in the education given to sciiolars 
of ail grades It further discussed the desir- 
ability of imparting manual instructions and 
InstriKtion in higiene ; the necessity for medical 
Inspection ; tlie provi’^ion of facilities for 
research , the need for the staffing of the girln* 
school^ hy women teachers and the expan*>ion 
of facilities for the training of teachers Tlie 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated 

S rogress In the provinces, but the educational 
evelopments foreshadowed were In many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a Department of Education was 
establKbed In the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it In the Executive Couniil. The first Memlier 
was Sir Harconrt Butler. In 1923, Oie activities 
of the Deiiartment were widened. In the Inter 
ests of economy, bv absoriition In it of the 
Department of Bevenue and Agriculture. Ihe 
enlarged Department has been designated the 
Department of Education, Health and bands. 
Kunwar Jngdish Pra^-ad and Mr G 8 Bajpal 
arc the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively The Department poeaeMee an educa- 
tional adviser styled Educational Commissioner. | 


I The present Educational Commissioner Is 
I 8ii George Anderson, Kt., c.p.i., o.i.e , m a , who 
is an eminent educationist of wide experience 
and lias served on several Commissions and 
Committees on education In India. 

Calcutta University Commission.— The 
Kejiort of the Calcutta Uiilvei-!t> t ommifsion 
Was piihllthed in August 191 u and in the follow- 
ing .tannnry the Government of India Issued a 
Resolution summarising the main features of 
the Report and the recommendations of the 
Commissioners. 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the following points in the Report *— 

(t) High schnolo fait to ghe that breadth of 

training wiiicli the developments of the 
country and uew avenues of employment 
demand 

(u) The intermediate section of University 
education should be recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from the University organisation. 

(iti) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
versities (OS occasion arises), a modlffcm- 
tlou of tiio administrative machinery 
wliich will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately constituted bodies. 

The Commission gave detailed suggestions 
for the reorganl'-af.lon of the Calcuttta TTniver. 
sitv, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching University in Dacca, 
rhrse measures cenoerned only Bengal but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by the Commissioners admit 
of a wider application Committees were 
consequently anpointed by the Universities of 
Madras, Bombay, Patna and the Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commisjian. In the 
United Provinces two committees were appoint- 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures fur the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to concrol secondary and intermediate 
eiucatinn . 

In Bougal the first outcome of the Coramit- 
siou’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
Uni'^ersltv Act In the Imperial Legislative 
Council in March 1920. It Is remarkable that 
the University which appears to have been least 
affected by the recomn endatlous of the Calcutta 
University Commission has been the Calcutta 
Uiilversitv itself. In spite of many discubsions 
and draft proposals bv both the University and 
the Government the organisation of the 
Calcutta University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act. — The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
admiiiistrHtlon in India Education is now a 
transferred * subject In the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in each such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this new order of things. 
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The education of Europeans is a Provincial 
reserved* snblect, i.e.. It 1 r not within the charse 
of the Minister of Education , and to the Govern* 
ment of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like AHuarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new unlverRities as may be 
declared by the Oovornor-Oenerol In Council to 
be central subjects. The Government of India 
are aiso In charge of the Chiefs’ Coliepes and ol 
all Institutions maintained bv the Governor- 
General in Council for the benefit of members of 
His Majesty’s Forces or of other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servant®. 

Hartog Committee on Education. — The m<'st 
notable event in recent years hns been tiir 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutorv Commission, unier the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip llArtofr, to report on 
the uro^^th of education in India The re^sirt of 
the Committee, which was puHishod In 1020, 
constitutes a valuable document on the present 
state of education In India. 

Lindsay Commission. — Another Commission 
which deserves mention, was appointed In i020 
by the intenmtionai Missionary Conn* II 
to investluale the various problems connected 
with the hieher edmation provided iiy the 
various Mis®Umary bodies worklny lu India It 
was presided over by Dr A D Lind®av, Master 
of !*nlll''l College, Oxford The Commission 
visited India in 1930-31 and its report was 
published in 1931. 

The Punjab Universitv Enquiry Committee 

WA® appointed In 1932 and submitted its report in 
the following Year The committee rejiort-d that 
“ the Univcisity is overburdened Ity the immens( 
area of Its jurisdiction and by the ever-inereasinc 
number of Its students man v of whom are ill- fitted 
for '-ueh education ” The ma n recommen a- 
tion was that the school syst m should be re-ad- 
justed -(O that many pupils would be divert^’d at 
an earlier age to vocational and other f<»rms of 
education 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister respon-lbh 
to the Provincial Legi’-lative Council, of whl<h 
he himself an elected member, ha® brought 
the subject directly under popular control in 
the ten major provinces Generallv speaking 
education, exclinling European education, Is 
not, however, under the charge of » 
single Minister in all the provinces of India 
Certain forms of education have been 
tran®f erred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of th< 
Minister in charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Tn«truc- 
tion is the administrative bead of the I>’part- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister, He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
Institutions and is generally respon®ible to th« 
IocaI government for the admlnf^^tration of 
education The authority of Government. 
In controlling the 8y®tcra of public ln®t ruction 
Is in part, shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards clementarv and vema 
cnlar education. In some provinces, boardi- 
of secondary, or of secondary and intermediate, 
ednoatlon have also been set up and have to 
some extent relieved the XJxdvoisities in those 
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provinces of their responsibilities In connection 
with Intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University cour®e of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlhd by 
Government and bv local bodies bv “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-ln-ald with 
the assistance of the in® pectin g staffs employed 
by Government and In rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

EdncBtional Services. — Until recently, the 
educational organi«ation in India consisted 
mninlv of three ®ervice8— (i) the Indian Fkiuea- 
tional Service, ftti the Provlneial hViucntional 
SiTvice, anrl ( 111 ) the Subordinate Educational 
St'rvice The Indian Educational Service 

came Into exl®tenpe a*- a result of the recommim- 
datlons made bv the Publle S^Tvices rommi®eion 
of 1886, and In 1896 the Supfrinr Educational 
Service in India was con<‘tltub*d with two 
division® — the Indian Etiumtional Service 

«taffed bv per«on‘> reeniitrd in England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staff< d by 
persons reeniitrd in India These two divi'^inns 
wer( originally e/in'-idered to be collate* ral and 
I equal in statu®, though the pav of the European 
reeniit was higher bv approxlmati l\ 50 p« r cent, 
than the pav of the Indian recruit G 
howt ver, status came to Im* con'-ldered 
with pav and tiie Prnvineial Eriucational S«*rvice 
came to he r(‘gardpd of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational a<*rvlce Latter a« a result 
of the recommenriatlon® of the Islington Pom- 
mission of 1912-16 the Indian Educational 
Service was formed Into a suptTior educati«>nal 
service and all po‘‘t® were tlirou n op» n to Indian 
recruitment The Proxineial Edueational Ser- 
vice wa« simiiltaneou'iv reorganised and a 
number of po«ts, gemrallv with their Indian 
incumbents were transferrrd to the superior 
service This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indianl'-othm of the superior 
edueational services in India It wa® then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians in this service 
-hould on an averag*- be 50 p<'r cent of the 
total strength, extiuding the posts In Burma. 

In 1924 all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional S^TvIcc wa® stopped a® a result of the 
recommendation® of the Hoval Commission on 
the superior service® in India The Commis- 
sion recommended that “ (or the purposes of 
local Govemm« nts no further recruitment should 
be made to the ail-lndiu services which opi rate 
in transferred field® The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
in future be n'cruited bv local Governments'*. 
The Commission fuither recommended In regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
European® that “ it will rest entirely with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europ<'ans wlio mav in future be recruited. 
In tills matter the di®cretlon of local Govern- 
ment mn®t be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Mini«t<*rs on the one hand will ®tlll 
seek to obtain the o^-«pcration of Europeans 
In these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on tlie other hand mav be no 
leas willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments tlian they w(‘re in the pa«t to take service 
under the Secretary of State” As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service i® dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of Its existing 
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memberSt the hlstorj^ of the eervloe whidi has' 
had a brief bat fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of edaoatlon 
hi the prorinoes is largely the work of members 
of this strrloe ; while In the sffiiere of higher 
ediioatk>n» it has trained many men of more 
than ordinary attainments. 

The new Frovineial Educational Senrloes, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services, have been const!* 
tuted in most provinces. These schemes vary 
from provlnoe to province, but It may be gene- 
rallv remarked that, while the rates of pay are not 
uniform, they consist of two main da^— class 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being. 


and class n which may be said to tepnsent the 
old Provincial Educational Servlee. 

The existing Frovineial and flubordiaate 
Educational Services in the provinces have 
been aflteted, more in some provinces that 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1019. Oommunal interests have Infiuenoed 
recruitment, and In some plaoes they have 
influenced promotions also, in a direction whldi 
has not always tended towards service content* 
ment. But these results are the natuial conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the effidenoy of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces. 


Statistical Progress. 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and serve to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education in India. 


(a) STimxNTB. 


Year. 

In Beoogoleed Institutions. 

In All Institutions 
CReoognIsed and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1916-17 

6,050,840 

1,156,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,527 

1,280,419 

7,851,946 

1921-22 

6.401,484 

1,340,842 

7,742.276 

6.962,979 

1,418,422 

8,881,401 

1986-27 

8,777.789 

1,761,611 

10,529,850 

9,815,140 

1,842,856 

11,157,406 

1927-28 

9,260,266 

1,899,890 

11,160,156 

9,778,787 

1,996,445 

11,776.222 

1928-29 

9 516,109 

2,082,888 

11,647,497 

10,028,086 

2,187,758 

12,165,889 

1929-30 

9.748.749 

2,149,853 

11,898,602 

10,256,914 

2,258,212 

12.615.128 

1980-81 

9,796,688 

2,260,164 

12,056,837 

10,318,498 

2,876,508 

12,689,086 

1931-32 

9,762,937 

2,369,529 

12,122,466 

10,273,888 

2,402,649 

12.766,637 

W82-33 

9,715,758 

2,476.884 

12,192,137 

10,247,062 

2,606,470 

12,853,682 


(b) EZPBHniTlTBB. 


Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 



Public Funds, 

Total. 

1916-17 

1921-22 ;* 

Es. 

6,14,80,471 

11,40,61,178 

Bs. 

11.28,88,068 

18,37,52,069 

1026-27 

1927-28 ;* 

15,50,28,968 

16,46,80,915 

24,68,47,572 

25,8£»78,819 

*1028 20 

1929-80 

17,12,24,614 

17,60,08,644 

27,07,82.268 

87,4^82^18 

I0»o-8l 

1081-82 

1982-83 .. . ; ;; 

17,90,26.248 

16,84,19,016 

15,89,56,219 

28.81.61,446 

87,18,66,622 

85,78,76,868 
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Xn 1032-3$ the total expenditure on 
education in Britliidi India amounted to 
He. 26,78,75,868 of which 44.0 per cent, came 
from Government funds 16.8 per cent, from 
District Board and Municipal funds 24 4 per 
cent, from fees and 15.8 per cent, from aU other 
sources. 

The average annual cost per scholar amounted 
to Be. 21-2>6 as follows : to Government funds 
Be. 9-6-0, to local funds Rs. 8-6-5, to fees 
Rs. 6-2-8 and to other sources Rs, 3-6-4. 


It may be noted that, out of a total of 9,877,748 
pupils in primary and secondary schools for 
boys, 3,816,880 pupils were enrolled in Class 1 
or the lowest class alone. In the case of primary 
and secondary schools for girls, the corresponding 
figures were 2,462,753 and 1,441,696. There is 
thug much wastage and stagnation in the lowest 
classes. Efforts are being made in all provinces 
to check this wastage, but the evil cannot be 
eradicated so long as the number of single-teacher 
schools is not appreciably reduced. 


The different types of institutions with the scholars in attendance at them are shown in the 
following table: — 


Types of Institutions. 

Number of Institutions. 

Number of Scholars. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 1 

1983. 

Recognised InAiixAtons. 





Universities 

16 

16 

9,001 

10,041 

Arts Colleges 

243 

252 

72,354 

75,329 

Professional Colleges . . 

74 

72 

18,048 

18,391 

High Schools 

3,125 

3,224 

055,051 

978,702 

Middle Schools 

10.616 

10.537 

1,342,468 

1,318,365 

Primary Schools 

201,470 

199,706 

9,454,360 

9,531,970 

Special Schools . . . . » . 

7,260 

6,759 

271,094 

259,339 

Total of Recognised Institutions 

222,804 

220,566 

12,122.466 

12,192,137 

Unrecognised Institutions 

1 

34,988 

84,781 

644,071 

661,305 

Grand total of all Institutions 

257,792 

255,347 

12,766,537 

1 

12,853,532 


Primary Education. — ^The primary schools 
are mainly under the direction of the local 
boards and municipalities. In recent years, 
eight provincial l^islatures have passed 
Primary Education Acts authorising the 
Introduction of compulsory education by 
local option. All the Acts are drafted 
on very similar lines. If a local body at 
a special meeting convened for the purpose 
decides by a two-thlids majority in favour of 
the introduction of compimion in any part 
of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
Rive effect to its decision. The scheme must 
be within the means of the local body to carry 
out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Government. Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
pulsion art from six to ten years though provl- 
Mon is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
▼laion is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
tion of partloular classes and oommunitles and 
for special exemption from attendance in oases 


of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
school is geneially defined as one mile from the 
child's home. The employment of children, 
who should be at sdiool, Is strictly forbidden 
and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
with an attendance order. The Acts generally 

S rovide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
rovemment, education where compulsory shall 
be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
Act of 1920 contained such provision, but It 
has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
to be charged in schools under private manage- 
ment situated in areas where education is 
compulsory, reserving however a number of free 
places for poor pupfls in such schools in areas 
where there arenoiree schools. Such in brief 
are the ordinary provisions of the various 
provincial Education Acts. Local bodies have 
not however shewn as any groat alacrity 
in availing themselves of the opportunity afford- 
ed them by these Acts. 
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Compulsory Primary Education. — ^Tho following tables shows the urban and rural areas 
in which compulsion had been introduced by the year 1082-33 : — 


Province. 

Acts. 

Areas under “ Compulsion.” 

1 Urban 
areas. 

Rural 

areas. 

No of 
Villages 
in Rural 
areas 

Madras . . 

Elementary Education Act, 1920 

26 

7 i 

104 

r 

Primary Education (District 





Municipalities Act, 1918) 

4 


• • • 

Bombay . ^ 

City of Bombay l*rimary Education 




1 

Act, 1920 . ... 

(a)l 



1 

Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

iso 

Bengal . . 

Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930 

1 



f 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

36 



United ^ 

District Boards Primary Education 




Provinces. L 

Act, 1926 

. , 

24 

351 

Punjab . 

Primary Education *Act, 1919 

*60 

3,013 

• • • 

Bihar and Orissa 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

2 

2 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

431 

431 

and Berar. 





Assam 

Primary Education Act, 1926 



• • • 

Delhi . . 

(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1025) 

(b)l 

io 1 

16 


Total 

158 

3,392 



(a) Two Wards (b) Six Wards. 


N,B —This table does not Include areas for which schemes of comimlsory primary education 
are under ooasideratlon or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced. It includes, on the 
other hand, areas iu which such schemes have been partially Ihtroduccd. 


The poverty of local bodies is usunJly the cauoe 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent. 

Secondary and High School Education. — 

Some attempts have been made to give a 
greater bias towards a more practical form 
of Instruction In these schools The Com- 
mission of 1882 sugsested that there should 
be two sides In secondary schools, '* one 
leading to the entrance examination of the 
universities, the other of a more practical 
character, intended to fit youths tor commercial 
and other non- literal pursuits.’* 8ome 
years later, what were called B and C 
classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
Uiey have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects mav be 
included Efforts have also been made to 
Improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provluces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose. Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
estaUished a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established m Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
lor ilajpataaa, Central India and Gwalior. In 


the Punjab the school leaving examtnatlon is 
conducted bv a Board But the main difficulty 
has not yet been touched The University 
whlchrecognises the schools has no money where- 
with to improve them and the Department of 
Public Instruction, which nllots the Government 
grants, has no responsibilitv for the recogni- 
tion of schools and no connexion whatever 
with thrf private unaided schools. This dual 
iiithoiitv and this division of re'4ponsii>ility 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of 
the schools also is verv low so that the matri- 
culates are often unable to benefit bv the col- 
lege courses. In some provinces an endeavour 
has been made to raise the standard of the 
schools bv withdrawing from the University 
the Intermediate classes and bv placing them 
in a number of the better schools in the State. 

As hM already been stated, tliere Is now a 
wiilespread desire to cure these evils by a 
radical reconstruction of the school system of 
education The main defect of the present 
system is that all pupils, even those in thp 
primarv stages, are educate on the assumption 
that they will 111 timatelv proceed to a university. 
In consequence, very many pupils drift on to a 
university and prolong undulv their purely 
llterarv studies. In order to counteract this 
tendenev, the school svstem should be divided 
into separate stages, eodi with a clearly defined 
objective released from the trammels of a 
universitv. On the successful completion of 
each stage, pupils should be encouraged either 
I to join the humbler occupation of life or to 
proceed to separate vocational Institutions, 
which should be provided in more ample 
I measure than at present. 
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EecoDHtruetion along these general lines was 
first proposed by the Punjab University 
Committee, and was subsequently endorsed by 
the Universities Conference which met in Delhi 
in 1934. Its details have been worked out in 
greater detail in an important Kesolution of 
the Government of the United Provinces later 
in tho same year. 

There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indiaiis which are placed under the control ol 
special inspectors for European Schools. The 
education of the domiciled community has prov- 
ed to be a perplexing problem, and in 1912 a 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 
the matter The difficulty is that European 
Schools are verv remote from the general sys- 
tem of education In India. But efforts are 
being made to bring these schools more into 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian 
Universities generally are affording special 
facilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed 
for higher education in Indian colleges. 

Recently, as a result of the recommendations 
made by the Irwin Sub-Cominittee of the Third 
Indian Round Table Conference, Provincial 
Boards for Anglo-Indian and European Edu- 
cation have been constituted in almost all 
Provinces ; and an Inter- Provincial Board has 
also been constituted, the first meeting of which 
was held in January 1935 under the auspices 
of the Government of India. 

Medium of instruction in public schools 
— The position of English as a foreign language 
and as a medium ol instruction in public 
schools was discussed by a reon'sentailvc con- 
ference which met at Simla in 1917 under the 
Cbairmanhhip of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
Education ^fember. Although it wa® generally 
conceded that the teaching of school subjects 
tlirough a medium which was imperfectly under- 
stood led to cramming and memorising of 
text-books, tho use of English medium was 
defended by some on the ground that it improved 
the knowledge of English. The result of the 
conference was therefore Inconclusive, Some 
local authorities have since then approved 
of schemes providing for the recognition of 
local vernaculars as media of instruction and 
examination in certain subjects There seems 
to be no doubt that the use of the vernacular as 
the medium of instruction and examination is 
gradually increasing all over India. 

Tho main difficulty, however, is that school 
classes liave often to be split up at considerable 
expense into a number of language sections. 
Tlie problem needs further investigation, espe- 
cially In the direction of evolving a common 
script for at least a single province, tf not for 
tho whole of India. In this concession, Mr A. 
Latifl, ICS, has done good pioneer work in 
respect to the Romanised Urdu Script. 

Boy Scout Movement.— A happy develop- 
ment ill recent years has been the spread of the 
boy scout movement which has had an excellent 
effect In all provinces in creating amongst boys 
an active sense of good discipline. 

It is gratifying that intimate contact is being 
establishment between the Boy Scout Move- 
ment and the Junior Red Cross and St. John's 
Ambulance Associations, as well as with move- 
ments for social uplift and Improvement of 
village conditions. 


Girl Guide Movement. — This movement is 
making steady progress. There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
instruction. 

Medical Inspection. — Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been hampered by the shortage 
of funds and the continued indifference df 
parents. In the United Provinces, schools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department In Madras, the scheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all secondary 
schools should introduce the scheme. As a 
measure of economy, however, the payment 
of grants for medical inspection has been sus- 
pended, but the question of reorganising tho 
system on an improved basis Is under considera- 
tion Owing to lack of funds it has not been 

ossible for the Boml»ay Government to set 
up an agency to direct and organise medical 
inspection work in schools on a satisfactory 
basis. In Bunna, the grants-in-aid for medical 
inspection have been temporarily suspended on 
account of retrenchment, but most medical 
olficers have continued the inspection of pupils 
without remuneration In Bihar A Oris'^a, certain 
posts of school medical olficers were abolished 
In 1932, for the same reason, bat it has since 
been found possible to revive them. There is, 
however, still need for adequate facilities for 
the treatment of cbiidreo suffering from diseases. 
In a few towns in the Punjab, satisfactory 
arrangement exist not only for medical inspec- 
tion but also for effective treatment, and an 
extension of this useful scheme is under 
contemplation. 

The activities of Junior Red Cross and 
St John Ambulance Societies have been particu- 
larly beneficial in Improving the health of 
school children and in interesting them in 
the health of others. 

Intermediate Colleges.— One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incorporated in the 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Dacca and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namely, the 
separation ol the intermediate classes from the 
sphere of university work and of the two top 
classes of night schools from the rest of the 
school classes The separated classes have been 
combined together and the control over them 
has been transferred from the University to a 
Board of Secondary and Intermediate Education. 
Such a Board was constituted for the Dacca 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal in 1921. 

The United Provinces Board was constituted 
by an Act passed in the same year. Tho Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the University, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished. In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intermediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. Inter- 
mecUate Colleges of the new type have also been 
established in tho Punjab, but they are affiliated 
to the Punjab University. 
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Prof«ssloiiftl anil Technical Education.— { 
A reseaidi Inniitute in agriculture was 
ftarted by Lord Gurzon at Pusa in Bihar,; 
which has done valuable work. Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, ^ 
With the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture. A Boyai Commission 
on Agr^lture has submitted its lejiKurt and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Besearcb has been 
established by the Government of India 
at their headquarters. Among commercial 
colleges, the most important is the Syden* 
ham College of Commerce in Bombay. Indus- 
trial institutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by private 
bodies. The most important are the 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute in Bombay. 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the product of generous donations by the Tata 
family. The tendency in recent years has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 


the Departments of tudustries. In addition to 
a number of engineering schools, there aie 
Engineering Colleges at Boorkee, Slbpur, Poona, 
Madras, Bangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Boorkee is afflllated 
to a university. The engineering colleges 
maintain a high btahdard and great pressure 
for admission is reported from several provinces. 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not only architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but also practical crafts like pottery 
andiron work. There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Teohnieal 
Institute is in existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining and 
Metallur^cai College at Benares which provides 
a 4-year course leading to a B.SO degree in 
each subject. Provision has been made by the 
Government of India for the training of cadets 
for the Mercantile Marine Service and a ship 
“ I M.M.T.S. Dufferln ** has been stationed for 
this purpose in Bombay waters. 


The following table shows in summary form the number of such institutions and of students 
attending them . — 


Type of Institution. 

1032. 

1983. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

1. CoUeget — 

Training 

22 

1,462 

22 

1,590 

JjAW 

12 

7,151 

12 

7,232 

Medical 

11 

4,076 

11 

4,440 

Engineering 

7 

2,171 

7 

2,142 

Agriculturnl 

H 

942 

8 

872 

Commercial 

7 

1,860 

6 

2,082 

Forest 

2 

87 

2 

66 

Veterinary 

4 

489 

4 

438 

Total 

73 

18,237 

72 

18,862 

11. Schools — 

I^^ormal and Training 

634 

28,768 

592 

27,276 

Law 

2 

127 

2 

113 

Medical 

31 

6 719 

32 

6,655 

1,926 

Engineering 

11 

2,062 

11 

Technical and Industrial. . 

483 


451 

26,645 

Commercial 

135 


132 

5,411 

Agricultural 

13 


32 

483 

Forest 

16 


1 

68 

Schools of Art 

2,454 

15 

2,128 

Total . . 

1,325 

BBSS 

1,248 

69,706 

Grand Totai . . 

1,308 

HH 

1 1,320 

I 88,667 


Universities. 


The first University in India, that of 
Calcutta, was founded in 1857. Between 1857 
and 1887 four new Universities, «t Bombay, 
Madras, Lahore and Allahabad were added. 
These five universities were ail of the aflUlat- 
ingtype. The Government of India had recog- 
nised in their resolution of 1913 the necessity of | 
creating new local teaching and residential 
universities in addition to the existing afflliatiag I 


universities. The developme nt of this policy 
was accelerated by the strength of communal 
feeling and the growth of local and provincial 
patriotism, leading to the establishment of a 
number of teaching universities. The new 
type of universities has sinee been strongly 
advocated by the Calcutta University Commis- 
sion which has offered constructive propCMMds as 
to the lines to be followed in university reform. 
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There are now 18 Universities in India, of which two are situated in Indian States. The 
following table gives the latest available figures and certain other particulars about these 
Universities . — 


Statistics of Ualversities— 1033. 




1 

*5 


No. of 
Members 
of Teach- 
ing Staff. 

No of 
Students. 

dents who 
n Arts and 
►32. 


University. 

Typo.t 

1 

•3 

•|l 

Faculties X 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.! 

In University 
Departments 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.! 

O 9 a 
.11 

Bbicarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1. Calcutta .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A , Sc., L., 
M , Eng. 

231 

1,364 

1,391 

24,021 

2,309 

Degrees in Commerce 
and Education 

are also awarded. 

2. Bombay . 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc , I/., 
M. 

4 

621 

102 

15,225 

1,373 

Degrees in Com- 
merce, Educaivon, 
Agriculture and 
Engineering are 
also awarded. 

8. Madras .. 

Afiiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1857 

A., Sc., Ed, 
L, M, 
Eng.,Ag , 
Com, 0 , 
F.A. 

31 

1,260 

130 

16,374 

2,168 

Degrees and Diplo- 
mas in Omental 
Learning and 
Economics are also 
awarded 

4. Punjab .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1882 

0 , A., Sc., 
M, L, 
Ag ,Com. 
Eng. 

98 

983 

158 

18,526 

1,409 

Faculty of Arts in- 
cludes Eaucation. 

5. Allahabad. 

Unitary .. 

1887 

A., Sc , L., 
Com. 

108 

*• 

689 

•• 

424 

Eeconstituted in 
1921. 

6. Benares 
Hindu. 

Unitary .. 

1916 

A., Sc., 0., 
Th, L, 

M. 

•• 

215 


8,305 

291 

.... 

7. Mysore* .. 

Teaching . 

1016 

A , Sc , M., 
Eng. & 
Teach. 


0282 


02,834 

286 

Degrees in Com- 
merce and FdM- 
cation are also 
awarded. 

8 Patna 

Affiliating 

1917 

A , Sc , L , 
Edn., M., 
Eng. 

•• 

0381 

•* 

04,276 

285 

.... 


* Situated in an Indian State outside British India. @ In constituent colleges. 


t An “ Affii%at%ng ** University is a University which recognises external colleges oflcring 
instruction in its courses of studies ; a ** Teaching ” University is one in which some or all of the 
t^ching is controlled and conducted by teachers appointed by the University : a ** Uniiary ” 
University is one, usually localised in a single centre, in which the whole of the teaching is 
conducted by teachers appointed by and under the control of the University. 

t Facititiee :-^A,naArt8 ; Ag.^nAgricuUure: Com. Commerce ; Ed,"- Siucatxon (Teaching) : 
Eng. nmJSngineering; F.-> Forestry; F.A.— Fine Arts; L.— liow; TA.’m Medicine; O.nmOrutUal 
Learning; 8c. Science : Tecb.^nTeehn^ogg ; Tb.mt Theology. 

i The term ** AMiated Cidleges ** here includes all colleges afOliated to, associated with 
or recognised by a University of any type. 
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Uniyeriity 


o 


No of 
Members 
of Teach- 
ing Staff. 

No of 
Students. 

o 

IS 

TJ a 


Type.t 

-S 

08 

US . 
•3 S 

•C4S 

o 

Faculties.t 

i 

In University 
Departments. 

In Affiliated 
Colleges § 

In University 
Departments 

In Affiliated 
Colleges.§ 

No of Stu 
graduated i 
Science. 

Eehabrs. 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9. Osmania* 

Teaching . 

1918 

A., Th., Sc., 
M , Eng , 
Ed., L. 


173 


1,346 

64 

.... 

10. Aligarh 
Muslim. 

Unitary .. 

1920 

A , Sc . L , 
Ed., Th. 

106 


1,184 

•• 

126 

There are Depart- 
ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
Instead of Facul- 
ties. 

U. Rangoon . 

Teaching . 

1920 

A., Sc., M , 
Dng , F., 
Ed. , 


211 

•• 

i 

1,783 

i 

125 

• 

There are Boards of 
Studies In various 
subjects instead 
of Faculties. 

12. Lucknow.. 

Unitary . 

1920 

A , Sc , M 

L , Com. 

114 

13 

1,952 

60 

252 

Diplomas in IMu- 
cation and Orien- 
tal LanguageB are 
also awarded. 

13. Dacca 

Umtary .. 

1921 

1 

A., Sc , L. 

t 

111 

•• 

1,010 


201 

Degrees In Com’ 

merce and Educa- 
tion are also 
awarded. 

14. Delhi 

Teaching 

1922 

i 

A., Sc , L. 

10 

106 

160 

2,053 

233 


16. Nagpur .. 

Affiliating 
and Tea- 
ching. 

1923 

A , Sc , L , 
Ed,Ag 


139 

•• 

2,648 

249 

.... 

16. Andhra .. 

Affiliating 

1926 

All Sc , M., 
Ed,0. 

19 

272 

79 

3,292 

460 

.... 

17. Agra 

Affiliating 

1927 

A., Sc., Com. 
L., Ag. 


382 

•• 

3,249 

1,414 

.... 

18. Annamalai. 

Unitary .. 

1929 

A., Sc., 0. . 

77 

•• 

630 

•• 




For foot-notes see page 866, 
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Inter*Univerftlty Board.— The Idea put for« 
ward by the Indian UniverRlties Conference In 
May 1924 for the conetitution of a central agency 
In India took practical ehape and an Inter-Cni. 
varsity Board came into being during 1925. 
Twelve out of fifteen universities Joined the 
Board. Its functions are 

(a) to act as an inter^univeisity organisation 
and a bureau of information ; 

(b) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- 
munication and facilitate the co-ordination of 
university work; 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 
recognition for their degrees, diplomas and 
examinations in other countries ; 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 

sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; , 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

(g) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearly. 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulating thought 
regarding current University problems. 


The Third Quinquennial Conference of Indian 
Universities was held in 1934 imder the auspices 
of the Board. It was opened by H. B the 
Viceroy and passed several important resolutions, 

I Education of Indian Women and Girls. — 
There is still a leeway to be made good. All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
in the case of women by the purdah system and 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Ladv Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women's 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Barve It is a private institution 
aud is doing good pioneer work. 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional Reform, which holds its meetings annually 
and has constituent conferences establiBhed 
all over the country, Is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
In connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1980 a special committee 
to enquire into the feasibility of est^Dlishing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Home Science character. This committee 
rejiortcd at the end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college ** on 
absolutely new lines which would svnthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the A nnual General Meeting of the A-soiiation 
which has adopted it A college, called the 
Lady Irwin College, has since been established 
in New Delhi. 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1932-33 — 



No. of Institutions. 

No. of Scholars. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

Recognized Institutions-— 





Arts Colleges 

20 

24 

1,337 

1,640 

Professional Colleges 

8 

8 

283 

307 

High Schools 

324 

338 

81,249 

86,122 

Middle Schools 

844 

845 

122,616 

129,783 

Primary Schools 

32,626 

33,170 

1,298,414 

1,349,819 

Special Schools 

390 

381 

15,876 

16,656 

Unrecognized^instltutions 

4,241 

8,088 

92,174 

93,796 

Total .. 

38,453 

38,764 

1,611,949 

1,678,023 
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Education in the Army, 


Edaeatton in tbe Army.— Tbe Army lo 
India nndertAkes the responsibility of the ^nca- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
aettvitleiare directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects* which may be summaris- 
ed as follows 


(i) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(а) develop his training faculties; 

(б) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a oitisen of the Empire; 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 

(ii) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to tbe children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(Hi) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 


(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated accordina to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Boyal Military 
OoUege, Sandhurst. 


The Prince of Wales' Royal Indian 
Military Collede, Dehra Dun.— A Boyal 
Military College has been established at Debra 
Dun. The aim of this institution is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
sdhool for the eons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Boyal Military College, Sandhurst 


A further development along these lines is 
being made by bringing the scheme initiated 
by the late Mr. S. B Das to fruition. A fine 
property has been acquired at Dehra Dun, and 
Mr. A. B. Foot, lately a master at Eton College, 
has been appointed as the first headmaster. 

The Indian Military Academy, Dehra 
Dan. — As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military CoUeg^e Committee, which 
was appointed by tbe Government of India 
in 1931, the Indian Military Academy has been 
instituted at Dehra Dun. With the inanguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter in Indian 
history has opened. This Academy, which is to 
be as good as any similar Institution in England, 
will train Indian young men for Bing's 
Commissions in the Army. 

Chiefs* Colleges.— For the education of 
the sons and relative)} of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz : — 


(i) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Bajputana 

Chief 8 ; 

(ii) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 

Chiefs; 

(i«) Aitohlson College, Lahore, lor Punjab 
Chiefs ; 

(is) Bajkumar College, Bajkote, for Eatbla- 
wai Chiefs ; and 

(V) Bajkumar College, Baipur, for Central 
ravin oes and Bihar and GrJssa Chiefs. 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these Institutions approach Englisli Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is r^arded as equivalent 
to the matriculation certificate of an Indian 
CJnlversity. A further four-year course of 
University standard called the Higher Diploma 
is conducted at the Mayo OoUege. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of India. 
Its standard is roughly equivalent to that of 
tbe B.A. diploma of an Indian University. 

Indigenous Education.— Of the 12,853,532 
scholars being educated in India 601,395 are 
classed as attending 'private* or 'unrecog- 
nised * institutions. Some of these institutions 
are of importance: The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir Bablndra Nath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame ; and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpuri and Golden Mosques at Delhi 
and the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These Institutions generally have a religious or 
'national atmosphere. 

The Ayurvedic end Unani Tibbie College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim AJmal Khan, 
is an important unrecognised institution. It 
provides instruction in the indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students In Foreign Countries.— 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. 


The distribution of these scholars in 1932-33 
was as follows — 

1. In Great Jintain and Ireland — 

England 


.. 1,293 

Wales 


30 

Scotland 


236 

Ireland 

Total 

33 

..~M91 

2 In Europe — • 

Austria 


5 

France 


22 

Germany 


82 

Switzerland 


3 

Italy 

Total 

3 

.. 116 

8. In United States of America . . 

Total 

.. 152 

.. 1,858 




Provincial Statistics, — The four tables, which are given below, summarise the salient features of educational progress in the different 
provinces in British India, and will be of general interest. 

(i) Numbe r of InHvtulions, 1932-33. 




* Includes figures for Minor Administrations and ProMnces (centrally admmistered areas.) 



Distribution of Scholars tw Decognisea Institutions, 1933. 

:S0 OF SCHOLAKS IN INSTITUTIONS FOR M A L ES 
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BOY SCOUTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, Initiated In 
England by Lord Baden Powell (the CJhIef 
Scout), luis spread widely in India, both 
among Europeans and Indians The Viceroy 
is Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
good citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them In habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculcating 
loyalty and thoughtfulness for others — and 
teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. 

It is confidently anticipated that in the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing In India. The movement is non-offleial, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian 
Its attitude towards religion is to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold prondse to do his best: (1) to bo loyal to 
God, King and country ; (2) to help others at all 
times; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down— 

1. That a Scout’s honour is to be trusted ; 

2 That ho is loyal to God, King and country, 
his parents, teachers, employers, his comrades, 
liis country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others* 

4. That he is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

5. Tliat ho is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That ho obeys orders ; 


8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
dUBculties , 

9 Tliat he is thrifty ; 

10 That ho is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Hkadquartebs. 

l*atron — H. R H Tlie Prince of Wales, K.G. 

Chief Scout for India — ^His Excellency The 
Eiglit Hon’ble The Eail of WiUingdon, g.m S.I., 
O M.I E , O C M.G .QBE. 

Chief Commmioner (Acting). — • 

E C Mieville, Esq , 0 s i , c M G. 

Deputy Chief Commissioner — ^Bai Sahib 

G l)utta. 

General Secretary for India — N. N. Bhose 
Esq , B A (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, D.C 0. 

Travelling Secretary for India — G. T J. 
Thaddaeus, Esq , B A., D C.C (S & R ) ; Ak. L. 
(for India), 

General Council for India . — 

Ex-officio . — The Cliief Commissioner for India. 

The Piovincial Commissioners. 

Tlie Presidents of Provincial 
Councils. 

tlected — (Kot completed.) 

( Fominated. — (Not completed). 
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The Boy Scouts Association (India and Buma 


0 * 

J?; 

NAME. 

No. of Groups. 

Sections of 
Groups 

Officers Warranted & 
on Probation 

i 

A 

0 

k 

;=) 

0 

fl 

0 

0 

s 

s 

Troop. 

Pack. 

Crew. 

!4 

DO* 

0* 

Troop. 

Pack 

Crew. 

1 

Ajmer-Merwara 



35 

35 

31 

6 

9 

3 

50 



2 

A»<^in 


i 


93 

79 

47 

2 

4 

84 

36 

2 

3 

Baluchistan . 



14 

14 

13 

1 


4 

10 

11 

8 

4 

Bangalore 


2 

22 

24 

16 

16 

i 

2 

21 

18 

1 

6 

Bengal 


46 

403 

449 

297 

1.51 

34 

17 

376 

171 

30 

6 

Bihar & Orissa 


4 

253 

257 

234 

132 

12 

117 

255 

104 

8 

7 

Bombay 


45 

1,472 

1,517 

1,116 

512 

63 

167 

1,525 

523 

63 

8 

Central India 


3 

12 

15 

9 

13 

2 

10 

13 

19 

2 

0 

Central Provmces 


91 

1,098 

■m:9i 

127 

683 

50 

36 

817 

810 

34 

10 

Delhi . . 


1 

54 

55 

40 

26 

3 

6 

56 

28 

4 

11 

Hyderabad British 












Administered Areas 

3 

49 

52 

23 

29 


2 

26 

35 

1 

12 

Madras 


20 

473 

493 

320 

285 

57 

5 

587 

302 

72 

13 

N. W. F. P. . . 

. 

8 

87 

95 

78 

39 

16 

40 

02 

45 

17 

14 

Punjab 

. . 

13 

1,497 

1,510 

1,356 

410 

69 

618 

1,489 

425 

33 

mm 

United Provinces 

. . 

34 

554 

688 

371 

151 

65 

56 

398 

163 

66 

16 

Western India States 

3 

37 

40 

48 

8 

7 

6 

48 

1 

1 

17 

Baghat State 



5 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

18 

Bar want State 



3 

3 

0 

1 



2 

1 


19 

Bharatpur State 



15 

16 

15 

13 

7 

1 

24 

20 

6 

20 

Bhopal State . . 



2 

12 

12 



5 

90 



21 

Bijawar State 



1 

1 

1 

1 


1 




22 

Charkhari State 



4 

4 

3 

1 



1 



23 

ChattarpuT State 



4 

4 

25 

1 


4 

25 

1 


24 

Cochin State . . 


6 

54 

60 

54 

27 

14 

11 

64 

28 

15 

26 

Datia State . . 


, 

6 

6 

6 

2 


1 

4 

2 


26 

Dhar State . . 


2 

37 

39 

39 




39 



27 

Dhenkanal State 


51 

78 

129 

76 

69 

3 

’13 

52 

47 

4 

28 

Jaipu State . . 


1 

75 

76 

73 

28 

8 

28 

88 

20 

9 

29 

Jammu & Kashmir State 

1 

74 

'*75 

66 

76 

3 

7 

87 

88 

7 

80 

Jath State 



1 

1 

4 

1 


1 

5 



81 

Jhabua State 



1 

1 

1 



1 




32 

Khilchipur State 



1 

1 

1 




1 



33 

Kolhapur State 


5 

69 

64 

53 

8 

’3 

’‘7 

82 

5 

’3 

84 

Kurwai State 



11 1 

1 




2 



35 

Marwar State 



HIM 


60 

’40 

‘5 


18 

*45 

*5 

36 

Mysore State 


27 

348 

875 

258 

231 

60 

ii6 

295 

224 

54 

37 

Nagod State 


, . 


8 

3 



1 

2 



38 

Narsingarh State 



1 

1 

1 



2 




89 

Nawanagar State 


*4 

28 

27 

25 

*‘2 



*25 ! 

‘*1 

‘i 

40 

Orchha State 



7 

7 

7 

7 

‘i 

7 

7 

1 

1 

41 

Patiala State 


i9 

25 

44 

61 

17 


2 

83 

6 


42 

Pudukhottai State 


1 

17 

18 

10 

13 

‘1 


13 

17 

*2 

43 

Eajgarh State 



1 

1 

2 

1 


”2 




44 

Eampur State 


, . 

t 

1 

2 

1 


1 

”2 

“1 


45 

Eatlam State 



t 

1 

1 

1 

*i 

1 

2 

1 

'2 

46 

Sailana State 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 

Sangli State . . 



18 

18 

15 

3 

2 


18 

3 

2 

48 

Tonk State . . 



U 

1 

4 

1 


“1 


1 


49 

Travancore State 


*7 

*0 

77 

70 

13 

is 

23 

i37 

46 

i7 

GEAND TOTAL . . 

398 

7,?|)5 

7,603 



B 

1,381 

7,040 

8,254 

472 














Total Sconters. 


Boy Scouts 
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Branch), General Headquarters — Census 1934. 


62 

126 

S3 

42 

594 

484 

2,278 

44 

1,097 

94 


64 

066 

194 

2,566 

683 

5« 


8 

3 


51 

95 

1 

1 

30 

118 

7 

39 

116 

145 

189 

6 

J 

1 

97 

2 


131 

689 

3 

2 

27 

JC 

41 

32 

2 


6 

4 

23 

2 

223 


Number of. 

Total Scouts, Cubs 
& Rovers. 

No 

of. 

1 

Scouts 

Sea Scouts. 

! 

xn 

Rover Scouts 

Rover Sea 
Scouts. 

1 Commis- 
sioners 

Local Associa- 
tion Officers. 

1934 Grand T< 
all ranks. 

030 


121 

319 


890 

4 


956 

1,989 


029 

48 


2,966 

4 

157 

3,253 

327 


248 

99 


674 

3 

5 

715 

412 


391 

47 


850 

7 

19 

918 
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The Co-operative Movement 


Prolegomena. — The co-operative movement 
in India nas now been with us lor more than a 
quarter of a century, having been Introduced 
in 1904 when the Co-operative Credit Societies’ 
Act was passed by the Qovornment of India. 
During this period it has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not only 
in the British Indian provinces out also in the 
Indian States. Though essentially meant for 
the betterment of the agriculturists, it has 
spread to urban areas likewise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling 
factory operative or the ill-paid clerk or the 
small tradesman. It is being increasingly 
realised that co-operation is not a branch of 
knowledge but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up against the powerful 
forces of competition and exploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co- 
ordinated action in a co-operative ftociety, 
permeated with the co-operative spirit of 
thrift, self-reliance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised in the motto of the Co-operative 
Union of Manchester — “Each for all and all 
for each.” This method has, therefore, been 
adopted not only for the betterment of the 
agriculturists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the many economic ills of the small 
man in towns. But though the movement has 
thus developed in very many directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co-operative basis. It 
would, therefore, be proper before we proceed 
farther, if we Indicate broadly the main features 
of the economic position of the agriculturist in 
this country. 


Raral Poverty. — ^The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that is boun^ to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population. The various 
estimates, official and non-offloial, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
in India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt. The Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee estimates that the average 
Income of an agriculurist in British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Bs. 42 a 

S ar. The vast magnltade of this evil will 
tter realised when we take into account 
predominance of the agricultural population 
India. In 1891 61 per cent, of the total popu] 
tion of the country lived on agriculture ; tl 
percentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 78 per ce; 
in 1021 ; in 1931, the percentage has falun 
a little to 67. The poverty of the agriculturst 
may be due to a variety of causes, but 
cannot ignore the fact that a^iculti 
has in a large measure ceased to be 
industry worked for profit ; the cultivi 
labours not for a net return but for si 
sistence. The extent of an average boll 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agrii 
turfd family of 6 persons is too Inadequate/to 


maintain it in ordinary comfort even with the 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India. Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the vicissitudes of seasons and the 
vagaries of the monsoon. In every 6 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years. These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent, only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent, depends merely 
on rainfall. Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owihg to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of the live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still The inadequacy 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
farther to his extreme economic weakness. 
He has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations but 
he has been expo^d to the full blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which he relied in the 
past have suffered largely from or been wiwd 
out by the competition of machine-made articles. 
The recent fall in the world prices of agricul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of influence of markets both national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in countries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries. In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
ho is largely illitemt*. The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent, 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without the baokmround of generid 
education. All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtednats of 
the cultivator. The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India is about Bs. 900 orores. 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen oon- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years. This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses. 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general causes 
which give rise to it. A peculiarity, however, 
that we notice is that the debt which remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivator who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to big heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some farther 
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incieftse to their BUCoessoTB. Ignorance and 
improvidence, extravagance and conBervatlam 
have further been held forth as the reasons for 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to 
launch out into extravagance while funeral 
feasts prove no loss costly. All these factors — 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and 
Illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- 
ground of Indian rural economy. 

GeaeBis of the Movement. — It is no wonder 
under the circumstances detailed above to find 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only 
for any land improvement that he may con- 
template but for his current agricultural needs 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes 
such as weddings and funeral feasts. The 
absence of any banking organisation in the 
country-side has driven him into the arms of 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving 
a very accommodating person, has exercised 
a grip on him from which it has been found 
almost Impossible to extricate him. The 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with 
various devices whlc* increase still further the 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail 
(radcsinan and the buyer of his produce, make 
him the dominant force In the village, reducing 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, tolling 
lor generation after generation, without ever 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting 
to bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble 
that he might take and therefore becoming 
IiHtless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive 
I’hc gravity of the situation in certain parts of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the 
Poona District Jn 1878, and protective legisla- 
tion In the form of the Deccan Agriculturists* 
Belief Act was passed In the following year 
In 1882, Sir William Wedderbum suggested the 
institution of an agricultural bank for relieving 
tile indebtedness of the cultivators, but the 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and 
financially unsound. In 1883 the Land Improve- 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low 
rates of interest for improvements and also 
for current agricultural needs. In 1892 Sir 
Frederick Nicholson submitted a report to the 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro- 
ducing land and agricultural banks and the 
discussion thus initiated by him was continued 
by Mr. Dupernex of the U. P , In his “ Peoples’ 
Banks for Northern India”. The Government 
and Government officials continued to take 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find 
a suitable solution. The caste system of the 
Hindus ahd the ideas of common brotherhood 
among the Moslems were evidences of the 
PJojlM natural aptitude for co-operation and 
the nidhii of Southern India furnished a practical 
proof of this aptitude. These nidhis were 
mutual loan fnnds whereby the members in 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital 
repayable by small easy Instalments. The 
depended upon association, confidence 
ana honest dealing. The Government of India 


in 1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
question of the establishment of agricultural 
banks in India and the report of this committee 
resulted in the passing of the Oo-operatlve Credit 
Societies* Act of 1904 The co-operative move- 
ment was thus launched in India on the 25th 
March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
agriculturists, artisans and persons of United 
means and the societies that were to be started 
were intended to be small simple credit societies 
for small and simple folks with sickle needs 
and requiring small sums only. Knowledge 
of and confidence in their fellow members which 
are the kesmote of success were ensured by 
providing that a society should consist of persons 
residing in the same town or village or group 
of villages and should be members of the same 
tribe, class or caste In order to provide facul- 
ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
societies were also permitted. It was laid 
down that four-fifths of the members in the , 
case of rural societies should be agriculturists 
and in the case of urban societies — non-agricul- 
turists The Act Introduced the principle of 
unUmited liability for rural societies foUowing 
the Eaiffeisen system in Germany, though it 
pennitted urban societies to choose the Schulze- 
DeUtzch model Profits In rural societies were 
to be carried to a reserve fund or applied to the 
reduction of the rate of interest but the bonus 
could be distributed to the members only after 
requirements in this direction had been fuUy 
met, while in the urban societies 25 per cent, 
of the profits wore to be carried to the reserve 
fund. The local Governments were empowered 
to appoint special officers called Eegistrars of 
Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
to register societies formed under the Act, to 
get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
member of their staff and in general to see that 
the societies worked well. The main business 
of the societies was to raise funds by deposits 
from members and loans from non-members, 
Government and other bodies and to distribute 
the money thus obtained as loans to their 
members. Soon after the passing of the Act, 
various Provincial Governments appointed 
Eegistrars, who with the assistance of local 
honorary workers began to organize co-opera 
tive societies which started working wit! 
loans given freely for the purpose to them bj 
Government. The seed thus sown has grown 
to-day in the course of 30 years into a fine tree 
with twigs and branches, spread out in many 
directions. In spite of several weaknesses in 
the co-operative movement in India to-day, it 
is beyond dispute that the movement has been 
a powerful instrument towards the awakening 
of the country-side and has led to a steady 
improvement in various directions of the life 
of the Indian cultivator. Moreover, the use 
of the vote, the elective system, self-help, sell, 
reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
are great items in the training up of a citizen 
and the co-operative societies have been great 
schools for political and civic education. Since 
the launching of the movement in 1904, 
there have been amendments of the co- 
operative law and committees and commission 
of enquiry to remedy defects and to sugges 
further lines of action. These we shall note 
later on. 
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years of the movement the number of socletlos From about Rs 68 lakhs, which was the average 
grew up very slowly but the growth was consi- up to J910, the working capital has advanced 
derably accelerated from 1010 and the average very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs 96 
number of societies from 1010 to 1915 was about crores It is pleasing to note from Table 6 
1,100. Thepacoof growth still further quickened that this large sum has been derived mostly 
and now there are about 93,000 agricultural from non-Government sources The share 
societies and about 11,000 non-agricultural ones, capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
Table 2 shows the distribution of those societies members together contribute about Rs 33 crores 
by provinces It will appear from the table and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
that progre«8 in different parts of India has not own money. The provincial or central banks 
been uniform. Bengal, the Punjab and Madras contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
iiave the largest number of Societiet — while non-members or the outside public. This latter 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar item shows to a remarkable ext.cnt the growth 
and Oiissa, tlie United Provinces and the Central of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
Provinces, Burma and Assam show distinctly and speaks well in general of the management 
smaller figures. The Punjab with over 2l,00U of the societies and the verv useful purpose 
societies stands first in the number of societies they serve in the banking organisation of the 
(89) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal country. The distribution of the working 
wiiich has a larger number of societies than the capital by provinces and States (Table 6) gives 
J’unjab stamis second in that respect with 47 us a further insight into the progress made 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and in this direction by the co-operative movement 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very in different parts of India The Punjab leads 
satisfactory in view of their small population, iii this respect also with 127 annas per head of 
since the number of societies per one lakh inhabi- population while Bombay comes next with 1 16. 
tants works out in their case at 126 and 116 Madras and Bengal fall behind with 59 and 64 
respectively It is satisfactory to note that respectively Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
the co-operative movement has spread not only Merwara come.s out first with 135 annas per 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in head of population while Coorg follows with 
Indian States and compared to the total popula- 102. Of the Indian States, Indore takes 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead in this matter the first place with 78, while Mysore, Baroda 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, and Bhopal follow with 54, 48 and 48 res - 
Baroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- pectively Bombay stands an easy first in the 
derable progress Even more instructive are matter of deposits from members which 
the figures in Table 4. The total number of amount to over three crores out of a total 
meml^re of primary societies stands on the working capital of about 16 crores and this is 
3Uth of June 1933 at 43 lakhs Taking the one of the best tests of the success of a 
normal family at a little under 6, it is clear, co-operative society It Is obvious from a 
therefore, that more than two crores of the glance at the figures in the tables that there 
people of India are being served by this move- has been very rapid progress in the number 
ment. There is no single movement m the of societies, in their membership and in the 
country fraught with such tremendous possl- working capital of these societies. The Pun- 
bilitie.s for the uphft of masses as tlie co-opera- jab, generally speaking, leads in many respects 
tive movement and there IS no single movement with Bombay coming close behind The 
with such a large percentage of the population smaller areas and the Indian States have 
affected by it Though tlie Punjab leads in also achieved considerable progress though the 
the number of members ot societies (29 1) per mevement there started comparatively later, 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next The agricultural societies predominate in all 
with 26 5, while Madras and Bengal rank the provinces and States while non-agricultural, 
thereafter This shows that the size ot societies that is, urban societies show a much slower 
varies in different provinces and that Bombay, development White there is much room for 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
larger average of membership per society as movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
compared with the other provinces ot British admitted, however, that merely the figures 
India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a of the number, membership and working capital 
leading place with 75 I members per one thou- arc not enough to base conclusions upon. But 
sand inhabitants, while Travancore has an before we proceed further, we must now explain 
average of 44 6. Membership Is a much better the chief component parts of the structure, as it 
test in many respects of progress tlian the has now been built up, of the co-operative 
number of societies and from this point of view, movement in the country, 
the progress m Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 

Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as Financial Structure of the Movement. — 
distinctly satisfactory. There is, however, a Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
third aspect also of the growth of the movement, societies at present working in India for non- 
Merely the number of societies, or the member- credit purposes, it must be recognised that 
ship In the societies is not an index of the work whether in urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
that is being done and of the benefits which are society largely means a small bank or a credit 
being conferred by tlie movement on the popula- institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion affected The societies are predominantly tion to its members on a co-operative basis 
credit organisations or rather small banking Of these credit institutions, by far the gteatei 
institutions and the part that they play can be proportion is rural. The rural credit society 
better appreciated from their work^ capital has, for its main purpose, the financing of the 
than from merely the number of memoers. In agriculturist and as such it needs funds. Tlu' 
this direction also we must note the marvellous original idea of co-operative credit lies in maklntr 
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available to the needy the euiplun of the well-to- 
do brethren through the medium of the society, 
but in Indian villages, the well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to play the sowcar. Thus 
Instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely. Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not he 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
sufficient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian fanner, his habit of 
investing his savings, if any, in lands and orna- 
ments, and his illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds m deposits 
either from members or locally The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
Central banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head-quarters in order 
to laisc money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies . Follow- 
ing up the idea further, it has been found neccs- 
hury to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters ti) serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks and to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions. The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement Is thus 
larg(‘ly composed of three parts — (■») the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the Central financing 
agencies, and (tu) the provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Hank So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been content with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks* 
Association, 

Agricultural Credit Societies —The suc- 
cess of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution. In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and ins liability is therefore limited , but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the Lability 
IS unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and hcverally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liabiUty would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and liad a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members. Co-opera- 
tive credit Is the capitalisation of character and 
imlimitod liability is tlio great instrument to 
secure the admission into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into that 
brotherhood which imposes such an obligation 
^^^nlimlted liability on all, so that they either 
or sink together. To secure siiccess, 
therefore, the proper seleciilon of members is 
of tile utmost importance ; and it lias been 
unfortunate that in India this lias not be^n in 


practice as well kept in view as it should have 
been, In the eager desire to promote tlio forma- 
tion of more and yet more societies 

Credit is a blessing only if turned to productive 
account , if used up for unproductive purposes, 
it Is a curse. It would enrich the producer 
but it would only impoverish the consumer 
It is capable of fruitful employment by the 
intelligent but it leads the illiterate and the 
ignorant towards iierdition. The Indian agricul- 
turist needs money for productive purposes, 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, purcliase of stock and imple- 
ments, manures and seeds as also for unproduc- 
tive purposes, such as repayment of old debts, 
weddings and funerals. Ho thus requires 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer— a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his Industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide over a bad 
period, but who is a perpetual borrower ready 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though suffieientlv conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods. Under such oircumstanccs, it is 
Imiicrativo for the managemfmi of the rural 
co-operativ’-e society v(‘ry carefully to scrutinise 
the loan applications and examine tlie purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to see 
carefully that the loan when sanctioned is used 
for the specific purpose And yet, it is in this 
respect that there is considerable scope for 
improvement. 

The funds of an agricultural credit society 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital, 
deposits or loans from non-members, loans 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund Entrance 
fees are collected cliiefly to meet preliminary 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and tor ms The levy is generally very 
small In some localities members contribute 
a small share capital and m some they do not. 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on the sliare capital system are 
the rule, while in other j>rovince3 the share 
and the non-share soc leties flourish aide by side. 
Tile share capital of these (?o-operative societies 
is not regarded as a dividend-earning Invest- 
ment hut is primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capita The income 
from entrance fees and slrnre capital is however 
small compared with the financial requirements 
of the members The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans. The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an index of the 
measure of the i)ublic confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position Till' ideal placed before these societies 
fa the development of members* deposits to the 
extent of making the society financially self- 
sufficient These deposits by members furtlier 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
eminently desirable. Attempts are every- 
where made to encourage them, but tlie response 
has been small, except in the province of Bombay, 
where it forms about J of tlie total working 
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Oipital. Begarding the encouragement of 
deposits from non-members however in the 
agricultural credit societies, the Indian Central 
imnklng Enquiry Committee sounded a note of 
caution. Loans from central banks therefore 
furnish the bulk of the working capital of these 
agricultural credit societies at present. 

Low dividends and voluntary services result- 
ing in low cost of management, has made it 
possible to divert a substantial proportion of 
the profits of these societies to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforeseen losses, 
bad debts and losses on the realisation of certain 
assets such as by Investment depreciation The 
general practice in regard to the use of the 
reserve fund in the business of the societies is 
that it is used as ordinary working capital. 

The funds collected by the agricultural credit 
societies in India at present are by no means 
negligible. They aggregate to more than thirty- 
five crores of rui^es. Their financial position 
as on the 30th of June 1933 stood thus : — 

In thousands 
of rupees. 


Share capital . . . . 4,40,56 

Eeserve Fund . . . . 7,78,80 

Deposits 3,27,03 

Loans 18 92,33 

Total Working Capital . . 34,38,74 


The figures show that these tiny agricultural 
societies in India work with over Bs 1 5 crores 
of their own capital (including members’ deposits 
in this head) as against their outside borrowed 
capital of about Es 19 crores The owned 
capital was thus about 44 per cent, of their 
total working capital, and this proportion is 
rising steadily as years pass by. 

So far as the period for which loans are 
advanced is concerned, they are classified as 
short, intermediate and long Short-term and 
intermediate credits are intended to meet 
current outgoings and to facilitate production. 
The current ongoings and expenses of produc- 
tion include the buying of cattle and c^ricultural 
implements; purchase of manure and seeds, 
expenses of transplantation in the case of wet 
cultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing , main- 
tenance of the farmer, his family and livestock 
and payment of revenue and rent , and outlay 
on various items of improvements effected in the 
ordinary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
deep ploughing irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
fencing, and installation of pumping plant, 
liong-term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 
oapi^l to be invested permanently or for long 
periods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debts. 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
are practically unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot si^cly advance 
loans to their members for more than three 

} rears (that is to say, short and intermediate 
oans) and that the proper agency to advance 
long^rm loans is the Co-operative Land Mort- 


gage Bank. These considerations are not now 
properly appreciated, but the necessity for their 
application is being more and more recognised. 

Central Financing Agencica.—The forma- 
tion of banks in urban areas on co-operative 
principles, with the sole object of raising funds 
for advances to societies having been found 
necessary to place the financial structure of the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-operative 
Act of 1904 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Societies Act II of that year 
provided for the registration of central banks 
with the sole object of financing societies Soon 
thereafter the number of central financing 
agencies grew rapidly all over the country, 
especially in the United Provinces. The func- 
tion of these central societies was not only to 
supply the required capital to the primary 
societies but also to make the surplus resourcea 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a deficiency of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30th June 1933 the number of 
central banks was 597. 

Central banks can be classified Into three 
types as follows — (1) banks of which the mem- 
bership is confined to individuals, (2) banks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which Include both individuals and 
societies among their members. The first class 
Includes any bank in which the shareholders 
consist entirely of individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as sliareholders on exactly the same 
footing as individuals without any special provi- 
fdon for securing their representation on the 
board of management or for reserving a definite 
portion of the share capital for them and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to ^reholdors , such banks have now 
practically disappeared The second class 
consists of a purely co-operative type of bank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management are 
wholly controlled by them. This type in theory 
is the most suitable agency to finance co-opera- 
tive societies, and represents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co-operation must 
aspire. The management of such a Banking 
Union is usually rural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in Its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies. The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
with local influence and knowledge as members 
of primary societies and a compact and co- 
operatively well developed area. Such unions 
tnerefore are not attempted in most places in 
the country. In a mixed typo of co-operative 
bank, the member societies are assigned a 
certain proportion of the shares and given suita- 
ble remesentation on the board, and the services 
of individual sympathisers are also secured 
for the movement by admitting them as 
shareholders ; and this is the type of central bank 
which predominates in the country as a w)iole. 
Boughly speaking, if a straight line Is drawn 
across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
Karachi, unions of the pure federal type are 
numerous to the north of this line while central 
banks of the mixed type predominate in the 
South. 
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There are four main sources from which a 
central bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1032>33 at Es. 31*4 crores : (a) Share 
capital, (6) Eeserve, <c) Deposits, {d) Loans. 

The total paid up share capital of central 
banks in Brltlidi India and Indian States in 
1932-33 was a little under Es. 3 crores. No 
Individual shareholder is generally permitted 
to hold shares of more than Bs. 1,000 while an 
affiliated society is required to subscribe to th( 
shares of 8 ' ’ ’ ' ' 

borrowings, 

Gwalior an( 

are fully paid up wliilo in other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve liability. The liability 
attacMng to shares is ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed is generally four to ton times the face value 
of each share. In addition to the statutory 
reserve, almost all central bunks have special 
reserves created lor special purposes or objects, 
such as bad debts, building, and dividend 
equalisation. The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central banks in 
British India and the Indian States m 1932-33 
was a little over Bs. crores. 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
these banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowed resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proiwrtlon 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8. Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks I’he total amount 
of deposits held by central banks in the year 
1932-33 from individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs. 19 2 crores, and from primary 
societies to Ha 3 1 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz., savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks Is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for which deposits are available, 
and where loans lor long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long. The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
^inar and Orissa where, due to the one-date- 
deposit-system, deposits whenever received 
May every year. In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provln- i 
or from Gtovernment. The total 
loans held by the central banks In 
1932-33 from outside hanks, from other co-| 
operative banks and from the provincial banka 
™ ^ crores and from Government Es. 40 
laKhs. Excepting in Burma central banks In 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
Government ,» the central 
ranks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
or 1®SB extent nold loans from 
Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most important 


item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
or Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank. This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
vances from other joint stock banks are also now 
rare. The main source of loans is, therefore, Gle 


or with one another. This rule is however not 
rigidly observed In the Punjab and Madras. 
Several central banks In the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sufficient 
resources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue credit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies which 
granted advances to individual shareholders. 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced by central 
banks to Individual members during the year 
1932-33 was Es 95 lakhs chiefiy In the Punjab. 
Bombay and Madras This practice, however, is 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
servo as their balancing centre. The total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end of the year 1932-38 amounted to over 
Es. 8 crores. 

The ultimate security for all advance of a 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property of its members, but the basic security 
is personal and depends on mutual knowledge 
and Joint responsibility of the members. The 
difficulty in accurately gauging the degree to 
which a society as a whole has developed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its members 
in assessing its credit, has forced a contra! bank 
to place more reliance on the tangible assets 
of Its members. A statement of each society 
prepared by, or under the direct supervisl^ 
of the field staff of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and moveable property owned by each 
momhor. and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is permitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to one -third of 
this In some provinces, a system of normal 
credits is introduced which replaces both catdi 
credits and fixed loans Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members Is 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their reqnire- 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and savi^ capacity. 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice. These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under fnese 
statements docs not generally exceed three 
years, 
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In some of the provinces, central banks grant 
both long and shortterm loans to societies, while 
in others loans to societies arc generally for 
short periods. The average period of loans to 
societies varies from one to five years in different 
parts of the country. The period of a loan 
generally de])endB on the purpose for which the 
loan is reouircd J^oans granted for current 
agricultural purposes are repayable either in 
one or two years, whereas loans required for 
improvements in lands and debt redemption 
are repayable in five to ten years. But it is- 
not now considered advisable for central hanks, 
relying mainly on deposits for their resources, 
to make long term advances, and some of the 
provinces have definitely adopted the policy 
of advancing short term loans to societies and 
that too for current agricultural purposes only 

After meeting management expenses the 
profits of central banks arc distributed as alloca- 
tions to reserves and dividends to shareholders 
The combined net profits of the 697 central 
banks of the country during the year 1932-33 
amounted to Rs 45 lakhs on the total working 
capital of Ks. 31 erores , the rate of dividend 
paid varied from 2 to 10 per cent, in different 
parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent, per annum. 


Provincial Co-operative Banks.—In India, 
at present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have apex banks functioning 
in them There are a|)ex institutions in two 
of the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
corresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
as such The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there are nine such institutions m ail out of 
which, seven are in British Indiu and two in the 
Indian States. The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably , but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
central banks and provincialbation of finanije 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
of the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
banks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 
The apex banks in the Punjab and Bengal 
however do not iiermit individuals to hold shares 
in them, and nave as their shareholders co- 
operative societies only, both primary and 
central. By a special provision, however, on 
the directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
takes three individuals as men of position in the 
province, as against 15 representatives of co- 
operative institutions. In the (k)ntral Pro- 
vinces and Berar, the general body of the bank 
consists of representatives of central banks as 
well as individual shareholders and the direc- 
torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
operative institutions and 6 individuals including 
the Governor of the C. P and Berar Co-operative 
Federation as an ex-officio director. In Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and 
Mysore, individuals representatives of central 
banks and of the co-operative societies compose 
the general body but the composition of the 
directorate varies. In Madras the representa- 


tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while in Hyderabad and Mysore those of central 
banks are not included. In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the l*rovinclal 
Co-operative Institute. In Madras the number 
of directors representing Individuals is 6 as 
against 31 representatives of co-operative 
institutions; in Bihar and Orissa fi including 
the Registrar as against 14, in Hyderabad, 
13 including the Registrar as against 8, and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8 It is clear that on 
the directorate of the apex banks co-operative 
institutions arc well represented indeed. 


The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the banks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks in the province. In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efficiently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to bo established be- 
tween it and the money market should be brought 
about through the apex institution ; and the 
central banks have accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only through the apex bank 
Though this principle Is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice In Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab, central banks have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, wliile in Bombay central banks 
liavo dealings only with the provincial bank 
Interlending among central bauks is prevented 
in order that there may not be intermingling 
of tlic liabilities of the central banks It has 
also been thought necessary to restrict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only through central banks 
In certain provinces, the apex banks do not 
deal with the primary societies at all, while in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where central banks 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the case in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The provincial bank in Bombay 
has tliirty branches covering the few districts 
that have no local banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
other The bank has an inspecting staff ot 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches 
With the work of branches, however, are associat- 
ed local advisory committees, composed ot 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain powers, including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the 
committees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their workni}; 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliatctl 
co-operative societies as also from the publn 
It is, therefore, tliought necessary to insi'^t 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on a 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govei o- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fimil 
resources. The period for which deposits ao 
accepted determine the maximum period tor 
which they can lend out these borrowed fun i‘' 
to their clients, and in every province the ap ^ 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum tern, 
beyond which no loans are, in genei u 
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sanctioned to the borrowing client. The 1 change has come over in some provinces in the 
following figures will clearly show the position method of business, and the accommodation 
* ' ' ' ’ ' I given to the various apex banks on the strength 

of co-operative paper has either been withdrawn 


and transactions of the apex banks In 1932-33 — 
Provincial Banks, 1932-33. 


Working Capital-^ 

Share Capital 

Reserve and other funds . . 
Deposits and loans — 
from individuals 
from Provincial and Central 
banks . . 
from societies 
from Uovenimont 

Total 

Loan<t made during ike year to — 
Individuals 
Banks and societies 


In thousands 
of rupees. 
67,36 
62,58 


Loans doe hg — 
Individuals . 
Banks and societies 


Total 


Total 


4.86.26 

4,54,16 

74.17 

10,69 

11,60,12 

2,88,43 

1,87,25 

4,75,68 

10,43 

4,20,84 

4.31.27 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex ' 

banks have also dealings in current account j.^ banking agcncl ^ 

with the latter The Punjab bank docs not,^ some concessional treatment is shown by 


fully or Is to be withdrawn by stages. As 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-operative 
paper is still in force, and has not been altered 
fn any wav. The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note. Owing to the curtail* 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
co-operative paper, the ease with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks is no longer there. What repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment lias taken effect only 
recently. The apex banks, like all co-operative 
societies, enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts. Thte concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co-operative 
purposes, but It lias recently been ruled by the 
Government of India that if any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned, the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available Co-operative banks, 
however, claim the continuance oi the concession 
on the ground tliat they are rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the metropolies to a petty trade 
centre or vice versa, places where no other organiz- 
les are available It is only 


Government— there being no other arrangement 
for transfer of funds — that they will be able to 
extend their oj)eratlons in centres of agricultural 
trade, develop b.uiking facilities in rural areas, 
and spread the knowledge and use of cheques 
and other instruments of credit among the rural 


encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it docs not wish to enter into 
competition with contra! banks. Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dividends 
from companies and collecting the pay and , 
pensions ot public .servants The provincial population, 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Viiiijab have 

floated long-term debentures The Bombay Audit and Supervision. — The proper work- 
bank has so far Issued debentures of the value I Ing of co-operative societies requires an efficient 
of Rs 9 8 lakhs and those debentures are rccog- j system of audit and supervision The audit is 
nised as ,i trustee security. The bank at Madras a statutory function of the Registrar and hia 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 laklis ' rcsiHinslbillty to the public is thus a serious one. 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 1 The general purposes of an audit such as ascer- 
assets of the hank, while the Punjab bank has ' taming whether the accounts of the society 
issuetl debentures of the value of 5 lakhs As { are properly kept and preparation of a correct 
in every banking institution, these banks also statement of the society’s financial position, are 


are ireqiiently troubled witli surpluses and 
dcticits, though at different times in the different 
institutions There is tliercforo interlcndlng 
of surjAiis funds between these apex banks, 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from siirplusing banks, 
and some of them call for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of Interest to tide 
over the period of shortage. The All-India 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
enables the member banks to ascertain which 
of them are surpluslng in the period and by 
correspondence to arrange for inlor-provinclal 
borrowings. 

In all provinces the apex banks liavo connected 
with the Imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash credit accommodation 
on furnishing security. In the earlier stage the 
imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom- 
modation on the deposit of co-operative paper 
duly endorsed In their favour, but of late a 


common to the audit of joint-stock and co- 
operative concerns But the Co-operative Act 
reqiiues the auditor of a co-operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society are conducted 
In accordance with co-operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewliat beyond the bare 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances wliich determine the 
general position of a society. It is, for Instance, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in which the Act, or byc-laws have been infringed 
to \ erify the cash balance and certify the correct- 
ness of the accounts; to ascertain that loans 
are made fairly, for proper periods and objects, 
and on adequate security ; to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book-adjustments or 
improper extensions , and generally to see that 
the society is working on sound lines and that 
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iUe Ck>mmittee, the office bearers and the ordb 
ilftry members understand their duties and 
retponsiblUties. 

The general position regarding audit, however, 
W unsatisfactory on the whole. The Indian 
Oentral Banking Enquiry Committee remark 
that audit In most places Is defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
explained and amplified by the Maclagan 
Committee. 

Though, in efery province, the audit agency 
ultimately derives its power from the Registrar, 
it is being done in dllforont proviuct's by different 
agencies. In the Punjab, audit is carried on 
by a staff of InspectorK of the Provincial Go' 
operative Union, each Inspector being given a 
number of societies In Bihar and Orissa, the 
Oo-operative Federation’s staff does the audit 
and the Registrar controls the staff and arranges 
for the test audit of a percentage of societies by 
his officers. In other provinces, the agricul- 
tural credit societies are audited by the Regis- 
trar’s staff, which in many of them Is said to be 
inadequate In some localities the societies 
have formed audit unions for their audit In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
cost of the audit is levied from the socle ti(‘8 
audited by the departmental or the provincial 
federations staff, as in the Punjab and Bihar 
and Orissa. Recently an audit fee has boon 
levied in Bombay so that it is only in Madras 
that the audit of agricultural societies is prac- 
tically free 

Audit, supervision and Insiicction are closely 
allied and not wholly separable in a simple 
organisation like the primary agricultural credit 
society. Broadly speaking, audit lays the 
emphasis on accounts, supervision on adminis- 
tration, and inspection on finance, though they 
overlap in some respects. In India, internal 
supervision of co-oporativc societies is organised 
differently in different provinces In Madras 
and BomTtoy, the primary ert'dit societies have 
boon federated into small local supervisinu 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which the 
Societies arc represented Attempts have also 
been made to federate these local unions into 
district councils or boards of supervision There 
are two types of local unions — the guaranteeing 
union and the suiiervlsing union. Experience 
has shown that the system of guaranteeing 
unions did not yield any useful results aud it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the jiro- 
vlnces, except in Burma and Bitiar and Orissa 
thongh even there their abandonment is only a 
question of time. Unions for supervision werei 
first started on a large scale in Madras and now 
form an integral part of the co-operative structure 
there The unions have a membership of 20 to 
30 societies each and their mam duties relate to I 
supervision, promotion of the interest of members 
seeing that the accounts are In order, assistance 
in the preparation of credit statements, stimula- 
tion of land recoveries, promotion of co-operative 
education, and organisation of non-credit activi- 
ties. The brunt of the work falls on full time 
paid supervisors are working under the direction 
of the managing committees The supervisors 
are recruited from persons socially trained for 
the work. Bombay has In the last few years 
abandoned the system of guaranteeing unions 
and has adopted the Madras system of the 
supervising unions. On the 30tn June 1933, 


there were in all 1,078 unions of which 325 were 
in Burma Most of the 71 In Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions. The number of unions 
in Madras was 405 and in Bombay 119. The 
total nuihber of societies affiliated to the unions 
in those last two provinces was 10,333 and 3,418 
respectively. The system of supervising unions, 
however, docs not seem to be working well in 
I Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
can yet be pronounced on their usefulness as 
agencies for supervision In Madras district 
I federations are disappearing and supervision 
is being taken up more and more by financing 
banks The Bombay Reorganisation Commit- 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the replacement of super- 
vising unions by departmental auditors who, it 
is contemplated, would be able to attend to 
supervision as well when each one of them is 
placed in charge of a smaller number of societies. 
This suggestion is, however, not likely to be 
accepted by the Government of Bombay who are 
considering the strengthening of the system of 
supervising Unions by insisting on better quali- 
fications for the supervisors and by creating 
District Boards of supervision to ensure the 
proper and elllcient working of the Unions. 
The central banks have a body of inspectors and 
field workers who visit periodic.ally the societies 
affiliated to them and these officers too in a sense 
assist in the supervision of societies Thus, at 
present, there are 3 distinct agencies, the depart- 
mental auditor, the bank inspector and the 
supervisor —which are jicrforming very similar 
and co-rclated functions The Second All-India 
Co-operative Instltut-es’ (Conference held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in 1931 cx)n8idored this 
question fully and formulated a scheme in this 
cmnnection which has been substantially appro- 
ved by the Indian Central Jiankmg Enquiry 
Committee. The scheme suggested that district 
audit unions should be established, composed 
ot representatives of societies — primary and 
(Hintral — and that these unions should be affilia- 
ted to or federated in the provincial institutes, 
federations or unions which should be made 
rt'sponsible for providing a satisfactory agency 
for audit and supervision Inspection of societies 
was a responsibility and duty of the central 
financing agencies and should remain so The 
audit staff to be appointed by the provincial 
and district unions should be recruited from 
well trained and competent men from amongst 
those who are lic4jnsod by the Registrar The 
numlicr of societies entrusted to such on auditor 
should not be more than fiO so as to permit 
efficient audit and supervision The different 
provinces will, however, continue, it appears, 
their own systems, though the scheme suggested 
by the AU-lndia Conference for a uniform sysjteni 
of audit for all provinces should really work well 
For the audit of larger societies, like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar engages a staff of special auditors 
A great deal of complaint has, however, recently 
been made in this connection on the ground thal 
these societies in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for their own audit indepen 
dently. These private auditors are persons with 
recognised qualifications and charge less for the 
work done by them U nder those circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica 
tion pf work and unnecessary waste of money 
There Is no reason why the detrimental au(U< 
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should not be abolished and the bigser societies working capital of the agricultural societlet 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from was Ks. 84,88,74,459 ; the loans due by 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the individuals were lls. 27,94,72,035. The 
Begistrar. overdue loans were therefore 88 per cent 

of the working capital and 47 per rent, of the. 

Overdoes. — Among the most important tests total loans due by Individuals. The position 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operative is however rendered more serious when one re- 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness alisesthat the figures aie considerably obscured 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in by book entries and extensions of tne date of 
this respect that one has to recognise that in repayment and in some cases, by the farmers' 
India, the societies have not attained any very borrowing from the sonrai to pay the society's 
great measure of success. On the 30th June dues and that the percentages represent mermy 
1933, the overdue loans in agricultural societies an average for all-India The following tabm 
amounted to Bs. 13,00,76,870 as compared shows the position by dificrent provinces on the 
with Bs. 11,63,33,585 the year before ; tlie 30th June 1933, 

Overdue Loans in Agricultural Societies, 1932-33. 

(in laklis of rupees.) 


Province. 

Working 

Capital. 

Txians due 
by indivi- 
duals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals. 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

Working Ix)an8 due, 

capital. 

Madras 

6,45 

4,49 

2,66 

49 

59 

Bombay 

4,24 

3,68 

1,81 

43 

49 

Bengal 

6,92 

4,31 

3,48 

69 

81 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2,23 

1,78 

1,04 

47 

58 

United Provinces . . 

1,01 

76 

52 

61 

68 

Punjab 

8,40 

6,96 

43 

5 

6 

Burma 

1,37 

98 

37 

27 

38 

Central ProvimcH and 






Berar 

1,62 

1,32 

98 

60 

74 

Assam 

32 

24 

21 

66 

88 

Mysore 

54 

60 

20 

37 

40 

Baroda 

34 

30 

12 

35 

40 

Hjderabod 

88 

04 

42 

48 

00 

Gwalior 

26 

47 

39 

1,50 

88 

Kashmir . . . . . 

58 

45 

7 

12 

10 

Travancore 

36 

31 

17 

47 

56 

Otheis 

87 

76 

14 

16 

18 

Total 

34,39 

27,96 

13,01 

38 

47 


The position has since June 1933 grown morei stated in the loan applications and the absence 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
produce and tlie world crisis and trade depros- by the members, which must be the case, where 
Sion liave reduced the repaying capacity of almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
the agricultural borrower considerably and to other borrowers and where the societies are 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in composed almost wholly of tlie needy section 
rural credit societies. This continued growth of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and remissness In exerting pressure and in taking 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the eo- action against the defaulter, even when he is 
operative structure. The loans having been wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the growth of this menace of excessive overduet, 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond The central financing agencies are more con- 
dispute, but severe pressure on members and the cerned with the assets that in the last resort 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societira are the security for their lendings and, with 
would react very seriously both politically and more funds than they could use, are more eager 
e^nomically. The causes that have led to this even than the Begistrar himself for organismg 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence new credit societies. 

of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be One of the weaknesses of co-operative finance 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the consists In its inelasticity, dllatorineas and 
repaying capacity of the borrowing member, inadequacy. The introduction of the normal 
in ^ctioning loans for unproductive thoufi^ credit system in the societies, — a practice which 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes is gaining currency in Bombay and Madras 
or mr the redemption of old debts and generally reduces the evil to some extent ; but as it is, the 
in the uneconomic nature of the agncultural cultivator is forced to resort to the money-lender 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes also for accommodation. The co-operative 
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Land Mortgage Banks. 


Booleties have thus, It must be admitted, lost 
their co-operative cliaractor In a preat measure 
and have become business bodies without, 
however, the effleieney that should (‘harnrterise 
them. The recent (’ommittee on Co-operation 
in Bihar and Orissa views “ with a considerable 
deforce of dismay the general failure to make the 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self- 
soverning and truly co-operative institution”. 
The Bombay Reorganisation Committee states 
that ” in view of the figures quoted. It is evident 
that the movement lias ceased to a great extent 
to be co-operative" Whether such a verdict 
is quite justifiable or not, it is obvious that the 
situation is disquieting enough and very great 
caution In registering new credit societies and 
the correlating of loans to the repaying capacity 
of the borrowers as emphasised by the Bihar 
and Orissa Committee seem to bo the urgent 
needs of the day 

Land Mortd&dc Banks — The loans advanced 
by co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
tuent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from which they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for short or intermediate terms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
plication of rural credit societies and thus upon 
facilities for short and intermcfliato term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide tor 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further increase in their debts and 

1 >ave the way for the paying off of the old ones 
t docs not seem to have been adequately realised 
tliat the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
load of indebtedness does not <lepend so much 
upon the easy terms on wliieli co-operative 
finance can be made available, us upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
Indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fullv finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they coul»l bo ])re ven- 
ted from resorting to the sowcar any more, and 
above all on making agriculture an industry 
sufilciently paying to leave a little saving after 
all legitimate current expenditure on agriculture 
and the household has been met, so tliat this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts. The mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement tliat co-operative 
credit could serve this puriKise and wliich lias 
clung more or less till now as evidenced bv 
permitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
for Increasing the load yet further Short or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
employed, prevent any further increase in the 
burden, though even tliat in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
ble ; but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving wliich could bo employ^ to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it Is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and wliat ho 
cannot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
threi^ng floor or in his shop. The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
has attacked him on one front only, so that the 
risks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
while the profits of the merchant and the retail 
•hop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 


However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
undertaking legislation to secure. If need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis. A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
l)y the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking (Jommitteo 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate. In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it lias now been 
recognised that the time lias come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 

There are three main types of such banka. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowcis who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated in the 
German Ijandschaften The commercial type 
is represented by tlie Credit Fonder of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type- the quasi co-operative lias a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
borrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with slure caxfital and on a limited 
liability basis The l^anks organised so far in 
India arc in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-oi)crative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non- boi rowing 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as ])ii8iues8 talent, organising capacity and 
cilicieiit management. 

At premmt there are 12 eo-operativo land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab 'I’wo of iheac 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil Bombay 
has three land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their operations Bengal 
has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank has been started recently It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks Among the obje( ts for 
whii h these banks advance loans arc the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement ot land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem bis land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts One feels, however, 
extremclv doubttul whether the emphasis should 
not l>e laid on the Intensive and extensive 
development of agrksnlture, since as pointed out 
above, unless agriculture becomes a paying 
industry, the redemption is impracticable and 
illusory. The bulk of the funds of these bank^ 
will have to be raised by debentures and for thii- 

a OSes, there will have to be In the province*- 
ral land mortgage banks as in Madras. The 
provincial co-operative banks cannot lunctioi. 
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ns such except as a temporary measure, as in statute, the provincial bank with tlie central 
Jiombay and the Punjab Government will have banks and banking unions representing the 
also to render assistance to these institutions lluaneiiil side and as such concerned more with 
lor the success of the debenture issue, and its the iinaueing of the movement and the institutes, 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab unions, federations or organisation societies 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in representing the propagandist side and as such 
special cases there would not bo much hann in conceined more with educating popular opinion 
the Government purchasing debentures of a and represeutingiion-oflicial views to then uthori- 
<*ertain value While mutual knowledge of and ties A few yi'urs back, the AU-India Co- 
control over one another among members is the operathe Institutes’ Association was established, 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
habihtv credit society, the insisUoKc in the* ol the iirovincial institutes, to formulate 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited non-otticial co-oiierutlve opinion on Important 
liability is on th(‘ capacity and business habits co-operative problems from time to time and 
ot the directorate, in order to ensure sound to encourage the growth of co-operativo 
valuation ot security, careful investigation ot literature 

titles, correit asfci'ssment of borrower’s credit It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient handicaps to the success! ul working of co- 0 ]>era- 
luanagemeiit of attairs. tive socitdies was the ignomneo of the members 

Propaganda, Education and Training- — and the absence of trained men as offiee -bearers 
In the initial stagi's ol the movement it fell on of societies llUttuacy of the rural population, 
the Keglstrur to carry on propaganda and however, has been found too big a problem for 
organize co-ojicrativc soeietios For this purpose these lnstitutesandth(‘y have, therefore, att(',mpt- 
the assistaiKc of iion-ottielil honorary workers ed only to spread kuowledgi* of eo-oiieratlon 
w.is imjiorative and in the vanous provinces and c.o-oiK‘rati\e jinneiplos to the members of 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- societies and to train up the otfiee-licarcrs in 
teme, who as honorary organLsi'rs of the district various ways. Eduiaition has thus developed 
or talukas aitively co-operated with the officials into an Important tunctlon of these institutes 
in tarrying on propaganda, organising new In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
''Otieties as a result tliorcof and looking after education board which maintains co-operative 
tlu' sot leticB so start! d m some measure Witli schools at dilfertmt centres and conducts periodl- 
tlii‘ rapid growth ot to-operativo societies, cally training (lasses suitable for ditferenj types 
however, li w’as felt that tor the further propa- of workers and employees of eo-operativo 
gation of tlic movement it was desirable to societies In order to do its work thoroughly 
tarry on w'ork by the non-officials in a more it has started branches in the districts and 
organised manner and for that [lurpost* co- 0 ]iera- divisions wliich also start elementary training 
ti\t institutes w'erc started in tht' various pro- cUsses for the memlxsrs of the managing comrait- 
\ lines In some provinces, like Bombay, these tees at dilferciit centres and generally assist in 
institutions are mixed institutions with a the spiead ot co-operative etiuoation In the 
mtmhcrship of individual syiiiiiathisers and Punjab, liowcver, co-openitivo education has 
woikers and of co-operative societies Jn been organised by the Co-operative Department, 
others, like Madras and the United Provlnet's, though the Punjab Co-oiKTutive Union renders 
intliMtluals were not admitted as memlxrs and attivc assistance therein In Biliar and Orissa 
tht institutions became provmtial unions of a permanent Co-0|K‘rative I’rainlng Institute 
eo-operatlvc societies Jn some provuntes, like has lieen established at Sabour Jn the Bhagalpur 
Ihliar anti Orissa, they liecame tetbratioiis of Division which is controlled by a governing body 
t'o-opt'rative sot loties, while in othtjrs, like Bengal which includes the Itcgistrar, and a few repre- 
.iiitl Assam, they arc known as co-operatIve scntutivcfl of the (Jo-ofM'ratlvo Federation 
organisation sot ietit's Wlutt'ver the exact Madras has organised 0 training institutes, which 
form assumed by these jirovincial mstitutioiis, have been registered as eo-oi)erativo societies, 
their tiiiictions w'ore more or less the same in The Provintial Union there, however, docs 
all pioviiues, comprising propaganda and the organise training classes for employees of central 
tot ussiiig of non-otllcial co-opt‘rativo opinion banks, urban societies and unions In the 
on tile various problems that confronted the United Provinces, iiengal and the Central 
movtmeiit from time to time They derive Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
th(‘ir luiitls by subscriptions from their mcmlicrs and education have not yet been properly made, 
and from Government grants anti the work that though there also it Is the Department assisted 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless by the provincial union which organises the 
earned for them a position of considerable training classes. The nt ed for proper co-opera- 
tniportance, in the co-operative movement tive training and education lias been felt in an 
Th«‘y have been the powerful instruments of ineroaslng degree In recent years and the Central 
bringing together the non-official element in Banking Jinquiry Committee has recommended 
the movement which though essentially a very strongly the establishment of provincial 
popular movement, had to he started under the co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and tive College for the higher training of more 
council meetings have become more or less like important officials in the Department, banks or 
provincial co-operative parliaments ’'vhere societies No action apparently has been taken 
otflcials and non-officials meet together, exchange till now on these recommendations, but there 
views on important questions and fonnulate is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
policies. They have come to be regarded in an at improvement of the co-operativo societies 
ever increasing measure as the third arm of the in the tjountry must Include a proper organisation 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- of co-operative education not only for the office- 
seating the administrative side performing more bearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
or less the funotikins assigned to them under the tors of osatral and provincial banks but also 
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ipt ttie Inapootors, auditors and assistant regis- Non-Cr6dit AgiicaJtoral Go-operatloo. — 
trara of the co-operative departments. For some jrears past Increasing attention has 

been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
Xn some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
ahd Oilssa, the provincial union or federation but one of the needs of the cultivator ; its organ!* 
has been actively associated in discharging the sation through co-operation touches but the 
Begistrar’s statutory function of the audit of fringe of the problem , and different provinces 
soojeties and the Second All-India Co-opoFative have been experimenting upon the application 
Institutes* Conference held at Hyderabad of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that non-credit needs. The problems of irrigation, 
the Registrar's statutory obligation in this consolidation of holdings, improved sanitotion, 
matter could be discharged by a system of fencing, cattle Insurance, dairying and supply 
licensing and that audit should bo a function of agricultural requisites and above all the 
entrusted to the provincial unious or federations marketing of agricultural produce have been 
If this idea of a uniform system of audit through therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
the provincial unions i>e accepted, it will natu- and societies for these purposes have been 
rally follow that they will also have to assume established here and there and have been working 
the responsibility for supervision of the co- with varying success In a land of ignorant and 
operative societies. The departmental audit illiterate agriculturists, It would appear wiser 
or inspection by the central banks cannot to adopt the rule of one village, one society; 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, but the complexities of the non-ersdit forms of 
which to be effective must be from within and co-operation have induced the authorities to 
the provincial federation or union is obviously avoid the multiple-purpose or general society 
the beat agency for this friendly and efficient and to favour thei single purpose society, and we 
supervision The combination of the functions have the (‘urious spectacle of an agriculturist 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
Ail-Indla Conference and endorsed by the Central needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
Banking Bnouiry Committee would mean separately. The sowcar was to him the one 
improved efficiency in the working of the move- person to whom he could always look forward 
ment while de-offic-ialising it considerably and whether for the supply of agricultural requisites 
giving it the popular touch it lacks. It must, and domestic requirements or for the sale of his 
however, be romemliored that the institutes produce or for credit. Now ho is mads to 
and unions are not quite unofficial in this that resort to society A for credit, to society B for 
In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing, to society C for the supply of manures 
and Orissa, the Registrar is the ex-ofllcio presi- and seeds, to society D for the supply of tools 
dent or member and practically controls them, and implements, to society B for fencing, to 
At present, tlie situation as rgards eo-operative society F for Irrigation, to society G for oonsoli- 
sooieties is disquieting enough add there are (hition of holdings to tioolefy H, for social reform 
two schools of thought on the wisest course to and better-living and — but why continue the 
pursue to bring about a radical improvement, sorry tale. A single soidety trying to meet all 
One school is In favour of tightening the official the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
control while the other seeks to strengthen the sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
institutes and make them more non-official force’in the village which would tend to promote 
and efficient than ever before. Though all the ideal embodied in the famous phrase* Better 
agree on the goal of ultimate do-officialisation living, better fanning and better business, 
and thoi^h all agree that the present system However^ co-operative opinion in India has not 
of part official and part non-official control of the yet accepted the wisdom of this and yet believes 
movement is not conducive to progress, opinions in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
coqflict whether the remedy lies In officlallsation ments The agricultural non-credit societies 
or de-officialisatlon of the movement at the in India on the 30th June 1033 were 4,315 dlstri- 
presont time. buted as under — 


Non-Credit AgricuUural Societies^ 1932-38. 


Province. 


Purchase and 
Purchase 
and Bide. 

Production. 

Production 
and sale 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

Total. 

Madras 


78 


11 

347 

436 

Bombay 


41 

17 

74 

113 

245 

Bengal 


85 

932 

272 

44 

1,838 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


2 

2 

2 

5 

11 

United Provinces .. 


.... 

. . 

56 

373 

429 

Punjab 

« • 

19 

154 

1,182 

91 

1,446 

Burma 


11 

6 

14 

.... 

80 

Central Provinces 
Beiai 

aud 

36 

11 

10 


57 

Mysore 


45 

1 

18 

54 

118 

Batoda 


20 

25 

37 

90 

172 

Other areas 

*• 


3 

16 

19 

38 


1,136 


Total 


3,87 


1,160 


1,602 


48,16 
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Of these the most Important are the marketing sncceeds to the property of his ancestor and 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in which is in force in some European countries 
Bombay, the irrigation and milk societies in does not obtain in India. Each neir is aiven a 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and proportionatediareof each item of the Inherited 
better living societies in the Punjab. property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 

Mafketing Societies.*— Marketing of agricul- to his portion. The result Is that successive 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole generations descending from a common ancestor 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and Inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
as group marketing is always more effective than his land but inherit that land broken up into 
Individual marketing, especially in India where smaller and smaller plots. This continuous 
the individual producer is illiterate and consti- partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable expansion of cultivation, irregularly over the 
ideals to work for. It is only the complexity waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, of families in default of direct heirs and the 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, division of their property amongst a large 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of number of distant relatives, and by the break 
ro-operativc officials and the lack of godown up of the Joint family system and the custom 
and storage facilities that have prevented the of cultivation in common, 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their The disadvantages of fragmentation are 
efficient working. It is really in the develop- obvious. A part of land is wasted owing to 
ment of this form of co-operative effort that fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, &ny agricultural operations, and another part 
for credit alone could never bring comfort, is tost in boundaries. Fragmentation involves 
Where it has been tried with success, the results endless waste of time, money and effort ; It res- 
have been extremely satisfactory to the members trains the cultivator from atVMOptii^l Improve 
The tremendous headway made in European ment ; it prevents him from |ffispAing scientific 
countries like Denmark and in the United Stal^ methods of cultivation ; it dliefilirtges hlfii fimtn 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- carrying out intensive cultivation ; It entpeoea 
tion and the successful examples of the cotton uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention the mowing of fodder eiops In tne period during 
and invite concentration on the co-operative which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
organisation of agricultural marketing. The fields. The economic loss due to this system 
jute and paddy solo societies of Bengal have not can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
met with success, it is true , but the cotton consolidation of holdings. This most difficult 
grower in liujarat and the Bombay Karnatak important and Interesting cxiwrimont originated 
has reaped considerable benefit from the cotton in the Punjab in the year 19z0 The procedure 
sale societies Aiisence of fraud in welghment, adopted in establishing a Co-operative Oonsolida- 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the tion of Holdings Society is to caU togetlier ail 
produce against risks of fire, prompt payment persons directly interested in land ia a given 
of sale proceeds, financial accommodation till the village, persuade them to accept the by-laws 
produce is sold, information of dally price whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
fluctuations In the Bombay market, supply of approve a method of repartition, and then carry 
gunnies and genuine and certified seed, bonus out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
and a dividend are no small gains to the agricui- such a manner that no single individual might 
turist, who was otherwise at the mercy of the have any grieyance As the result of patient 
adatya or worse stlU of his village sowcar. The work which has now extended over ten years, 
(Gujarat societies cover a smaller area than those some very striking results have been achieved 
of the Kariiatak , but the cohesion, loyalty and and the movement for consolidation in the 
unity of purpose among their members makes Punjab has assumed the d^unsions of an 
them more co-operative There the agricui- important agricultural reform. It is steadily 
t urists of three or four villages growing a simiimr gaining in popularity, and, as more staff is trained 
stiain of cotton combine themselves Into a and the people become ^‘tter educated to the 
society, pool their cotton and sell it jointly by advantages of the system, the figures for the area 

S rlvate treaty and not by auction as in the consolidated are mounting Uj) year by year. 

.amatak. The cotton sale societies of Surat This work began in 1020-21 and in the 10 years 
Jwvo recently combined in a federation which that have elapsed since then, 2,03,402 acres 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory have been consolidated by the end of July 1930, 
already started by the members. A few societies out of the whole cultivable area of about 80 
tor the sale of other articles have also been millions, at an average cost of Es. 2-6 per 
t^rganised in Bombay, such as Jaggery, tobacco, acre. 

chillies, paddy, unions and arecanut Bengal Improvement of agriculture is general, where 
has sev^al jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- holdings have been brought together. Jlfew 
^*-icutta and several paddy sale societies ploughs and other implements ate used, new 
with a sale depot in Calcutta. The Punjab crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown, 
nas several rommission shops which pro^e sand is removed from light soil, and pianth^ 

® grower could wait of trees or seeds is carrfed out. The goneral 

lor t^ter prices, but which sell to local mer- effect of consolidation is to increase rents, and 
c^ts yet, rather tlian to the merchants at the decrease causes of litigation and quarrels. 

^ ^ number of sale socletios, Bents have risen, yields have increased, new 
out tneir transactions are small and they have land has been brought under the plough and cby 
not yet n^e much progress. land brought under irrigation. New wells have 

of Holdings.— The law of been sunk, and old ones repaired. Access has 
primogeniture, by which the ridest son alone been obtained to the roa^ays, fanning has 
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become more intensive, and fruit trc(*8 have beon loans to be paid off from the instalments on 
planted The groat disadvantage of consollda- shares as they fall due, {%h) a levy of water-rate 
tion through co-operation is that the pace Is or of the capital cost of maintenance provides 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated for the proper maintenance of completed schemes. 
Therefore, compulsion will be necessary for a Madras also has a number of such irrigation 
wide extension and its introduction is only a societies. 

matter of time but it is better to await the Milk Societies. — One of the notable contribu- 
growth and development of a strong public tlons of Jtougal to the co-operative movement is 
opinion in its favour rathiT than incur the risk the immense organization built up for the 00 - 
of a premature resort to legislation which might operative sale and supply of milk, consisting of, 
bring the s( heme into odium. in the first plane, the 108 rural societies which 

In tlic Central Provinces some success in are the producing centres, and, in the second, 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- the Calcutta Milk Union which is the distributing 
gaih Division where scattered holdings are centre The rural society which is the unit of 
particularly common and it Is not rare to see 10 the organization, generally covers a village, and 
acres broki'ii into 40 plots The Local Govern- its mcmbi'rs are bona fid^ niilk producers whose 
ment found it desirable to resort to legislation, primary occupation is agriculture with milk 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation production as their scc.ondary oc'*upation The 
of Holdings Act in 1028 Any two or more societies, which are all of the limited liability 
I)ermancnt holders in a village holding together tyiie, are alftliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area which is a central society It supervises, 
of land, may apply for the consolidation oi their controls, and finances the individual societies, 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act and arranges for the distribution and sale of their 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less milk in Calcutta. Just as only milk producers 
than onc-httll of the jicrmanent riglit-holders, arc enlisted as members of milk societies, so 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied only milk societies can be mcmlxTs of the 
area in a village, to agree to the prepaiation of a Calcutta Milk Union It is thus a pure type of 
scheme oi consolidation, which scheme, when Central Society, which does not include any 
confirmed, Injcomos binding on all the permanent individual shareholder 

right-holders in the village and their successors The milk obtained from the societies in a 
in interest group is colh'ctcd at a depot which is undot the 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the cluirge of a depot manager, whos(‘ duty it is to 
LegisUtivo Council in 1928 to deal with certain receive the milk in properly sterili^d cans, 
features of the iiroblem. Wlicn this Bill was mcasur'' it, note the gcmcral conditions and the 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created lactometer point, and give a re(5ei])t to the carrier 
and it had to be ultiinatc'ly drot)i)ed. 'I’he working of the depots is looked after by tlie 

There are J1 societies for consolidation of depot 8UiK‘rvisor Above the sujx'rvisors there 
holdings m the United Provinces, and 11 in the arc the depot manager and the society managers. 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model There is also the Veterinary Inspector who 

Irrigation Societies. — Another very interest- examiiu's and treats the cattle belonging to the 
lug and usetul type of non-credit society is the societies and looks after the milking arranpe- 
Imgatiun Society so predominant in Bengal, mentsandthe sanitary condition of the cowsheds 
From a humble Ixjgiimiiig of 3 societies in 1919, Above them all is a Government officer, placed 
the irrigation movement to-day claims about on siicci.il duty m the, Co-operative Department 
1,000 societies in the westi'rn districts of Bengal He is the 8ui)erintCndent of Milk Societies all 
with a membership of over 20,000, a paid up over Bengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
share capital of over Rs 2 lakhs and a working Milk Union The Union has devised very 
capital of over Its 4 lakhs These societies fall careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
chi(*fly undi'r two classes those for new construe- sujiplied to its customers I'hcsc measures 
tion and those for reconstruction and rc-oxcava- include the inst-allatiou of a pastcuring plant 
tion Irrigation is a necessity in tlie western and a boiler Tlic Union has got a motor lorry 
districts oi Bengal where the country is mostly and has introduced the cjcic lorry system of 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no delivery The milk is also carried by hand carts 
possibility of water logging and the distribution and coolies for deliverv to customers. 'J’hc 
of rainfallis oxtrcmcly variable. In the Sundar- Union at present sujiplius milk to most of the 
bans, land is still below high water level and big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
embankments are necessary to prevent the and to a large number of individual customers, 
ingress of salt, water. Considerable success has through a number of depots and distributing 
beon attained in the Sundarbans tracts The centres, located at convenient places all about 
greatest progress so far has been made m the the city Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
construction of small irrigation works in the five other unions have also been formed and two 
districts of the Burdwan division. Embank- of these, at Darjeeling and Dacca, have already 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to attained a fair measure of success, 
control floods and ensure a constant supply of The milk co-operative societies are societies 
water for irrigation are beyond the scope of of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
co-operative effort while drainage schemes for cheap milk available to consumers may have 
the improvement of agricultural and sanitary been mainly responsible for their birth When- 
conditions have so far not been taken up The ever they had a chance, they have justified their 
main features of irrigation societies are : (i) they existence by ensuring a better price for produ- 
are on a multiple liability basis ; (u) the number cers, while they have proved their utility to 
of shares to be subscribed by members is fixed consumers by providing pure milk at a reasonable 
BO as to meet full costs and is based also on the rate Calcutta has set an example which 
area of land which will be benefited ; (tu) funds Bombay, Madras and other large cities may 
are farther raised if necessary by deposits and well follow. Madras has already several mBk 
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societies with a Union in the City for distribu- a special campaign of rural uplift in the Piparlya 
tion, and the Bombay Municipality is seriously Circle in the Hoshangabad District, concentrat- 
considering the co-operative solution of the ing the efforts of all departments concerned 
milk problem of the city of Bombay. with rural uplift in that area. An agricultural 

Rural Reconstruction -—One of the main aasistont, a veterinary assistant surgeon, and an 
reasons whv the achievements of the co-operative assistant medical officer were placed on special 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the duty there, while the Deputy Educntional 
promoters and workers lies in the extreme I^Ij^ctor, Sohagpurtaluka, and the circle auditor 
backwardness of the rural population and it Is of Pipariya undertook extra work and special 
not too much to state that the ultimate success P^’^P^K^Vda and the Deputy Commissioner and 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies bub-Dhisional Officer toured and supervised the 
bound up with general, rural development and work The campaign has yielded concrete 
progrps 3 bo hmg as agriculturists remain ^‘aults Interesting experiments in a few 
steeped in illiteracy and ignorance, are heavily sclectod villages are in progress in the Nimar 
and almost hopelessly indebted, liave a fatalistic and Betul districts and Government wait only 

and listless outlook on life and have an extremely for improvement In financial and political 

low standard of living, carrying on agriculture conditions to launch more ambitious schemes, 
with simple tools and implements in more or In Bombay by the starting of 'I'aluka Develop- 
less a primitive lashion, no great approach to ment Associations and the cn^ation of the Divi- 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and «innal Boards of Agriculture and (^o-operation 
all other rural movements is possible. The some co-wdlnation has been brought about 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great between the Dc'iiartments of Agrbrnlture and 
experiment in rural recxmstruction aiming to Co-operation The Bombay Ilc'organisa- 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of tion Committee proposed the creation of a 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the iner- Board of Rural welfare with the* Director of 
chant, but concentration on the credit side Agriculture as chairman and J)(‘putv Directors 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts of Co-operation, Agrhmltuie and V'eteriiiary 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and Science as mcmb(‘rs The later part of 1933 saw 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- a considerable impetus imparted to the cause of 
tions for various purposes and above all the rural reconstruction In India. His J^lxcollency 
neglect of tiie educational, sanitary, medical Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, con- 
and the social sides of village life explain very central ed on village uplift and carried on an in- 
rleurly why the achievements of the movement tensive propaganda in that liehalf which has led 
during the last 31 years have fallen far short to the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
of its objective Rural reconstruction has, work will be carried on earnestly by District 
however, of late years claimed an increasing Committees under the guidance of the District 
amount of attention ; but so far attempts on a Collectors, the work being cxvordinatod by Divl- 
mass scale Jiave not been made , wliat has been sional officers The Punjab has appointed Mr 
done lias been individual effort — the efforts of Brayne of Gurgaon fame as Commissioner for 
individuals flr^ by the impulse of social service Rural Reconstruction and Bengal has made a 
and moved by enthusiasm to urtllse their opi>or- similar appointment, and it appears that all 
tuuities to the best advantage by contributing provincial Governments are devoting conslder- 
to the welfare of the humble village folk The able thought to this very important work 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the Better Living Societies.— The Punjab has 
Punjab The work done there covers education, been responsible for introdudng this very deslr- 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of able typo of co-operative sotdety to promote 
agriculture, female education and maternity bett(*r living among its memlx’rs Tliero are 
welfare At Lyalpur in tlie Punjab also about 300 such societies in that province and 
schemes of rural reconstruction have grown out of they have been doing quite Important work in 
co-operative societies embarking upon the wider their own way 1’he soeit'ties do not collect 
functions of cattle-breeding, improvement of any levy from their mcmln'rs, ex( ept the small 
cattle and agriculture, adult education, thritt, entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
bettor living and arbitration of disputes The work and make rules for carrying it out from 
\ ishva- Bharatl of Dr Rabindranath Tagore year to year, violation of which is punishable 
has a {fpecial department devoted to rural recon- with lino under the by-laws Though tlicse 
struction which lias started 6 co-operative rural societies in the first instance have lor their 
reconstruetton societies in the villages of the objec.t the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
iJirbUum District Sir Daniel Hamilton has on marriages and oth(‘r social occasions, they 
developed the deltaic lands of Sunderbans by have also hcljicd in various other matters , so 
estaWishiug j^lonies there on modern lines In that apart from saving to tiicir members thou- 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co-opera- gands of rupees each year, they are contributing 
® reconstruction centres to the general village uplift in some measure, 
and the work at Alamaru has been eminently some of these societies have levelled and paved 
siiccessful. Mr. V. N Mehta was responsible and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
A 5 nil reconstruction scheme in Benares ganltetlon, some have induced the villagers 

At all the wntres, co-operation has been enlisted to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
mtne service of rural reconstruction and societies repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
have been started which take up various items gome have arranged that all manure should bo 
work. The anti-malarial societies of pitted, some havo discouraged expenditure on 
attempts in the same direction, jewellery, and some have stopped waste on farm s. 

♦ ho iif,? restricted to only one aspect of Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 

situation. j^ave been great factors in the Improvement of 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local conditions in the life of the village. It is 
Government carried on from Kovember 19^9 earnestly hoped that such bettor living societies 
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wUl be started In large numbers in the varloni 
j^royinces of India or better still that the oo- 
oneratlye credit societies would take upon 
fpemselyes the function performed by these 
VOOletles and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
^ co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as Its own 
goonomio objective of strengthening the position 
Of the a^oulturist. 

Educational Societies. — Though the pro- 
blem of Illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education is one of the chief 
responsibilities of Gtovernment It is interesting 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
iUlteraey has on the efllcient working of co- 
operative societies, educational societies have 
been started In some of the provinces— notably 
the Punjab. In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children 
In the former the members pay a small entrance 
fee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who Is generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving a small extra 
pay for the additional work. Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken 
over by the District Boards. Various other 
agencies in that province have also started 
fdmllar schools with the result that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000. The compulsory 
education schools for cmldren are started by 
parents, fees are collected as in the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
are about 150 such schools Imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard. Though such educa- 
tional societies may not have done all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatever 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation. The United Provinces Is gradually 
following the lead given by the Punjab and they 
also have started a number of schools. In 
Bihar and Orissa, the co-operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to primary education 
amongst the members making it posnble to open 
and run a number of path-shalas and schools 
by adequate contributions. In Bengal many 
societies spend on education and some of them 
maintain night schools, as a result of which in 
one district alone there are 88 such schools, 2 
upper primary schools and one English middle 
s^ol. The Uanja cultivators' societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 8 high schools and 87 primary schools. 
Societies in Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making nants to schools and giving 
prizes and scholarsh^. 

A-ntt-malarfal Sodeties. — Among other 
things, the need for Improvement in village 
sanitation, an Important constituent of “ better 
living" arrested the attention of co-operators 
particularly in Bengal, which pays a heavy toll, 
year after year, from that terrible scourge- 
malaria and kaia-azar — and where, unlike many 
other provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
tl^ the urban death rate. There is some talk 
1 ^ present of experimenting with plasmoquln 
to render mosquitoec immune from infection 
and thus prevent ^e spread of infections. 
Bengal baa thus rendered a distinct service by 
orgiidsing successfully a campaign in rural 
areas lor arresting or checking in some measure 


the ravages of malaria. The first co-operative 
anti-malarial society was the Panlhaty Society 
registered in March 1018, and in July 1010, 
the Central Society was launched. The whole 
movement in this direction owes considerably 
to Dr. Qopalchandra Chatterjee. The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti-malarial and public health societies, at 
carrying on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body. 
There are now about 600 rural societies, often 
in inaccessible places and the Central Mclety 
now acts as merely an organising body, leaving 
the function of supervision to local bodies, 
through whom Government give grants to them 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the families 
of members free of charge. They depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government. 'Jhey do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their weakness. The actual 
anti-malarial work consists of ^ing up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
j areas during the dry season and kerosining all 
stagnant accumulations of water, immediately 
after the rains. Many dispensaries and schools 
are being maintained, some on a share basis, 
others on a charity basis, and these societies 
have done the great service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible rural areas. 

Urban Credit Societies —While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
from the first to do service to the niral popula- 
tion, it must bo remembered that the Act of 
1904 x>6rmitted two classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also. At present 
there are in all 10,912 non-agrlcultural societies 
with a membership of 12,34,095 Of these, 
5,255 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

The urban co-operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into tliree types, 
(t) The salary-earners’ society ; {%%) the mill- 
hands’ society , and {%ii) the communal society. 
The BcUarV’eamera’ eocy}t%M have been generally 
organised on the occupational basis, the members 
being employees in the same firm or Government 
office. The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher level of culture and Inteltonce of 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modem well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sympathy of the employer or head of 
the office, through whom recoveries of instal- 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and the danger of overdues 
practically eliminated. The basis of the societ^ 
is very good, and the working generally sound 
Monthly subscriptions inculcate the habit oi 
saving, BO essential and useful to the salarbd 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
I feeder for the co-operative investment trust, 
which is the logical development of the thrift- 
cum-oredit society such as this, in essence, is. 

The MfU-hends* Society ere more or le^s 
' of a similar type, the difterenoes lying, chief!) 
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in the Illiteracy of the members, in tholr smaller 
transactions and in the possibility, though 
experience hitherto has not convei^d that 
into actuality, of the whole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces when the millhands go on a 
prolonged strike. 

The Commanal Society as consumers' 
organisations arc not indeed quite sound , where 
sentiment comes in from the door, efficiency and 
safety fly away through the window , the ability 
to save is not properly assessed , the nobler, 
but the unbusinesB like, desire to help takes 
possession , overdues mount high , procrastina* 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the Registrar for arbitration create great trouble 
Despite tlUs Inherent weakness, however, several 
societies of a communal type have done remark- 
ably well and have been serving their communi- 
ties In more ways than one. 

An important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed In India is quite well suited in many 
respects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted. The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of uroan people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns. The principal 
business 01 these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks. In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples* bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part in the 
industrial economy of India. Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as peoples’ banks. In 
Madras there are 1,074 non-a^icultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has 1,000 unlimited 
nubility societies and only 107 with limited 
liability. Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks. In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
500 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies. Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines. The question of starting 
Peoples’ Banks In Bihar and Orissa ^s not yei 
been seriously taken in hand. In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Es 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
banks. Since 1082 oo-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples’ bank in every taluka town, 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking 
there is no doubt that the various units wfi 
come Into touch with one another and that 
mutual settlement of terms and oo-or^nated 


and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies. 
Peoples* banks are a repository of peoples’ 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it is quite urcessar> therefore that 
their share capital must be pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the Slst March 1932 
there were 91 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful The total membership was 
1,39,379, the working capital was Es, 8,57,60,347 
and the reserve fund amount^'d to Rs. 19,44,622 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has l)een a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movc'inent 111 India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this 
direction 

In 1926 the urban banks of Gujarat formed 
themselves into a supervit-Ing union for the 
purpose of Inspecting the accounts of its banks 
and helping them In the development of business 
The Bombay Ihrovlncial Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended the formation 
of similar unions for the urban banks in other 
divisions of the Presidency which will be usdul 
not only for supervision of the oxiBtlng banks 
but also for the guidance of the newly formed 
banks. 

An important variant of the urban co-operative 
society 18 the Thrift Society Tile system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a contlnudub period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not oxceed'ng a 
certain flxed proportion, uFuallv f of the deposits. 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masteis, 
There are about 126 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000. 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen. Recently however 
Life Insarance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. 'Ihe Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
issuing policies of Rs. 160 to Rs 600 and that 
too without medical examination, the Idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in ihe village as in the town. It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis. 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rnxal 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently issued a scheme for decreasing 
term Insurance, wliich will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary sociotles and their 
borrowing members much better. It has by 
now written a buslne^^sof over Rs. 20 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society Issuing 
smali policies, wlilie the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society — 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of about Rs. 20 lacs. 

Non-Credtt Societies in Urban Areas.--- 
Th$ eomumers* movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting in the almost 
solitary example of the Triplioane Ck>-operatlve 
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Stoiee of Madras. The reasons for this state 
of affairs have been discussed by the Registrars 
in their animal reports from time to time and 
it seems that there is no immediate possibility 
of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
OB this form of co-operative effort, which has 
found such signal success in England. The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the meml)er8, the narrow margin be- 
tween the wliole sale rates and the retail rates. 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the insistence on cash payments — 
all these have been responsible for the failure 
of the co-operative store movement in this 
country. The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 it lias attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930 

Producers’ Movement — Producers’ co- 
operation in India is yet In a rudimentary stage 
lialf-hcarted attempts made to apply co-opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers liave not been attended with 
success People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes : (t) those 
working on their own accxiunt and selling their 
finished articles themselves , (ii) those working 
in their own home on belialf of some merchant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece-work 
system for the work done by them, and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer- 
chants who give them the work , and (iii) those 
working in small karkftanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhamlar 
and rccei^ng wages on the time-scale, somewhat 
on the lines of the workers employed in large 
scale industries. A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest. The latter also supply raw materials 
and puroliase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves. These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having a running 
debt with the merchants Is obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets. 

What the artisan requires is thus (t) credit 
facilities, (it) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (lu) facilities for 
the sale of his product. The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
for some of the artisans, hoping in a lialf-hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on. The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
aoexettes of tveai'cra. The societies for weavers 
In the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co- 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance. Besides this bank, there are six unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders. They 
raise their own funds too by shares and compul- 
sory deposits. The Co-operative Industrial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the weavers’ societies 


in the purchase of raw materials. The business 
branch of the bank — the sales depot at Lahore — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market. 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — ^the most 
Important commercial centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay. The other 
SIX Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahore sale depot For the sale of the finished 
goods, however, the societies are left to hold 
themselves , the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market. 

Bombay, Madras and other provinces have 
also a number of weavers’ societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers’ societies 
or have met with any marked success. 

Co^mrative Housing Societies — An im- 
portant direction in which the co-operative 
movement has developed in urban areas on the 
non-credit side is the jirovision of suitable 
housing accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent. The housing movement 
represents a protest against exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities It has 
achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies in 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 m 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest in other 
parts of the province Of the remaining pro- 
vinces, Madras has 1 30 societies with a total 
working (japital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provm<*eR nave only one or two. Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency are 
mere lending so( ieties and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do. 

The housing societies started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleaders, 
traders and the like and arc all on a communal 
basis jNo housing sooiotics have yet been 
started in this country for the working classes 
I’here are two main systems of co-operative 
housing, the individual ownersliip and the 
co-ownership or tenant co-partnership systems. 

An important drawback of the ovmership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, have 
passed into the hands of speculators. In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system. In this system the society takes a 
largo plot of land on lease or by purchase, nnd 
after laying out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes them among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play-ground. The 
cost of development is a cliarge on the members’ 
plots, the price of which varies according to 
their situation. The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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bnildlng, they will give the first choice to the 
society or to a member recommended by It. 
Government undertakes to advance loans to 
members of tills type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
within 20 years, the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Ks. 10,000. When all the 
houses are built, the society would look after 
the common property, settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici- 
pality for the colony. 

In the tenant {^partnership system, the society 
takes up a large area of land and constructs 
buildings thereon for the residence of its members 
and makes provision for their common amenities 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society. They contribute capital to the 
extent of l/f) to i (»f total cost, in proportion to 
the groSBrcsldential area provided. The remaining 
< apital, in addition to that contributed by the 
members, is raised by way of a loan. The 
Government of Bombay advances loans to the 
hou-iing societies of this type to the extent of 
t liree-fourths the paid up capital repayable in 
41) years by annual instalments with interest at 
r>J per cent Governments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long-term 
loans to honking societies at about 6 per cent 
In this system the position of the society as well 
as of the membcrsis secured. The socletv holds 
a substantial stake of the members, and there Is 
no chance of d('fault Though no member 
is the owner of any building or its part in wliich 
he resides, yet all the members are joint-owners 
of all the buildings It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a whole and not in individuals. 

Review — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1004 had limitations wrilcli were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. Tliis Act remedied the 
defects of its predecessor, authorized the regib- 
tratlon of societies for purposes other tlusin 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
cm the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

im 914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a cliango in the policy regarding 
the grant of loans to members, so that they 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural oncsin order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was appointed and Its report In 1916 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation. Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
t^sc societies that failed to live up to the Ideal 
of co-operation were sought to bo eliminated 
i! rora this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the movement assumed increasing Importance 
Md it came to be realized that for the success 
of the movement, deofflclalizing of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
Jubject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments. 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation , but propa- 
ganda still renialnod the function of the Registrar 
and Ills staff, paid or honorary, and it was 
perceiveti that non-official institutions should 
bo esiablishwl to take over tliis function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes were started in various provinces. 
In some cases as unitary societies leacliing down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of the 
primary societies. 'Phe part those nun-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became in creas- 
Ingly lmiM>rtant, some adding to the primary 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over bocictics and 
even audit. 


The steady i)rogrc8s of th(‘ movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found liardly to lesson the colossal 
burden of the iiuiel>tciin( ss of the ryot, for co- 
oiHjrativu cr<‘dit necessarilv confined itself to 
short-term loans Jt was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920 Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening Bidaults in rci)a>ment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry wore insti- 
tuted in various provinces 'Pho Central Provinces 
tliought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1922. A few years after 
the Oakden Corainitteo made similar iuquirios 
for the U P , the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Cal\ert Committee for Burma 
These Committees liavc carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and have 
made recommendations for the (onsolldation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit 
organisation and the exl-iuision oi the non-eredit 
side ot agricultural co-operation The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exorcised so far In but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1925 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous AU-India Act This new Art made the 
object of the movement still wider than tliat 
of its jircdecessor and its preamble refers to 

better living, better businc'ss and better 
methods of production’* as the aim of the move- 
ment The eluef features of the Bombay Act 
of 1926 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powei ♦ of 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of jienalties against specified offences. 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1932. In Bchar and 
Orissa, the draft of a new Act is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely intredneed 
in the council shortly. The progregs of the 
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tnoyement In forms other than credit has not 
been very remarkablo and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricoltnral Credit 
Bocletios. / 

The iion*cf'edit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Karnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and Irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern J>ivislon of the Bombay Presidency. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance of tne 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation. In the non-agricultural non-credit 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made. 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras. 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-operative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers’ move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1926, the Royal Cowmmwn on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — ^though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-oporatlve movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
iacilities have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinc.eB of the lines of those 
undertaken in C. P., U. P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture is still to be mot. Bihar and Onssa 
recently cot its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year 
The Government of Bombay con\oned in June 
1033 a Round Table Conference of official and 
nou-olflcial Co-operators to discuss the problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay 
As a result of this Conference, three (Committees 
were appointed, one to oxamhie the system of 
supervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Supervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
to report on the best wav to help the agriculturists 
in tnese times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of laud mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to atighteningup of supervision, an extension 
of land mortgage banking and efforts to meet 
the growth of overdue loans. 

The growing diflftculties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India in these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an AU-lndla Ck>-operative 


Conference at New Delhi on the 20th January 
1984. This Conference was unique in eo far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but It 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and C!o-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two Ail-India 
Co-operative organisations — ^the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Aosocla- 
tion This (Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
Act so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
in more provinces than one. It also recommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-operative Board under the 
Imperial Ck)vemment with a small establishment 
to bring about a closer co-ordination of work 
between the different provinces and States of 
India. This last suggestion has mot with some 
opposition, since after the provincialisation of 
Co-operation under the Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imposition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a central organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate progress through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawmg attention of other areas to the success 
athieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also be mentioned that the Indian 
States were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera- 
tive movement in India are , the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 ; the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maclagan Committee 
Report, 1015 , the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 , the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda , the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces , provincial 
legislation ; the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 , and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the stagM of its ovoiiition uxay be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 
credit; central credit oi^anisations; apex co-opera- 
tive banks; propaganda by non-omcials, non- 
credit agricultural co-operation; urban co- 
operative banking; long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes; land mortgage banks, 
co-operative education ; rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement , and organisation 
of supervision over ••primary societies. 
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Number of Societies for all India shovBing the Increase since 1906-07. 



Total . ^ 1,926 11,TS6 | 28,477 67,707 93,986 I 1,06,050 j 1,05,262 



Number of Societies by Provinces and States for 1932-33 only. 




JV umbi r of Metnbers for all India shoicing the increase since 190 t>-U 7 . 



Total namber of Members of primary 
Societies 
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T\BLE No. 5 

Working Capital for all India shomng the Increase unce 1906-07. 
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Beserve and ot^r Funds .. . 1 67 25,00 t 1,23,92 3,12,38 7,13,21 j 11,43,51 12,58,31 



Working Capital by Provinces and States for 1932-33 only 
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Table N«. 7. 


Operaluim of Co-operativp Societies, 193ti-33. 

(In Thousands of Bupees) 




Provincial 

Hanks. 

Central 

Hanks 

Agricultural 

Societies. 

Non-Agrl- 

cultuial 

Societies. 



Credit 

Non- ^ 
Credit j 

Credit 

Non- 

Credit. 



Number 


10 

1 

507 

i 

Sl.DSO 

10,514 

5,255 

6,667 


WorkJiip Capital . — 

^liAie Capital 

1 oaus and deposits held from- 

Mpmbers . 

Non-Members 

*<otiPties 

Provincial or CVntial Banks 
(lovpinment 

llesoive and otlier Funds . 

Total 


Jxians made during the year to — 

Individuals . 

Banks and Societies 

I /Jans due by — 

Individuals . 

Of which oveidue . . 

Banks and Societies 


67,36 

2,90,27 

4, 40, .56 

4,92,39 






f 

1,80, ,56 

.5,72,42 

> 4,8.5,26 

1010,53 < 



J 

\ 

1,46,40 

4,34,67 

74,17 

3,08,29 

21,00 

11,82 

4,54,16 

3,10,04 

18,48,97 

1 1,10,12 

16,50 

40,23 

22,36 

68,36 

52,58 

2, 63, ,57 

7,78,80 

1,0.3,38 

11,50,14 

31,11,83 

34,38,74 

18,5.3,16 

2,88,43 

9.5,47 

4,31,20 

11,2.3,12 

1,87,25 

8,29,42 

6.3,14 

87,03 

10,43 

67,46 

27,94,72 

12,55,33 


. . . 

13,00,76 

2,26,78 

4,20,84 

21,73,50 

88,64 

72,45 

5,01 

46,63 

1,43,19 

62,80 


Profits 
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AORIOrLTUEAL AHD HOBTIOUI^TVEAL SOOlSTy 
OF India (Calcutta). — ^Founded ltt20. 

A Class Annual subscription Ka. 32. En- 
trance fee ]is. 8. B Class Annual subscription 
Rs 12. -Secretory : 8. Percy- Lancaster, P,I..8., 
p.R.n.s., M.B.A 8. Ojfice Superintendent . B.. C.* 
Christian, 1, Alipore Hoad, Allpore. 

AORI-nORTIOULTUBAl BOOIBTY Of BtrEMA — 
Superintendent T P Joyce, Agri-Horti- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 

AOBI-UOBTIOULTURAL SOCIBTT OP MADBAS.— 
Established 1835, Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ks. 7, In Class B Rs 8. 
President: H. B, The Governor of Madras; 
Chairman : Mr C. A. Henderson, l o.s. 
H<m Secretary: Mr. B. 8 Nirody, b.a. 
Urn Treasurer Mr.K A BuUcr, Teynampet, 
S. W Madras 

Arthropolooioal Society op Bombay*— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research in India; to 
correspond Anthropological Socloti^ 

tihroughout tine world : to hold monthly 
meetings for eeadlng and discussing papers ; 
and to publish a ioumal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
serlptloii Ks 10 President 0 V. Acharya, 
B.A. Ban Secretary Dr N A Thoothi, 
B A , D.Phll (Oxon ). Offi,ce Address . 172, 
Hornby Road, Bombay. 

BENARES Mathematioai SOCIETY.— Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics. It conducts a lournal ** The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society " in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission foe Rs 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and Rs. 6 
(non-resident members). L%fe President Dr. 
Ga lesh Prasad, M a. (Cantab). d.Bo., Secretary, 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m.a., b So ; Treasurer : 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, m a., b sc. 

Bhandabkab Oriental Eesbabch Instubte, 
Poona. — The Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday oflats 
Sir B. G. Bhandarkar, at the hands of H. E, 
Lord Wllllngdon, who became its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing 013 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students In 
the methods of research and to act as an 
Information bureau on all points oofineoted 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable l!hntfytQi| 
the late Dr. Sir R G Bhandarkar, whltfit hn 
h^ bequeathed already to the Institute, vnM 
after his demise handed over by hia executors 
to the Institute, and is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute. Slnoe the let 


of April 1918 the Goveminent of Bombay 
have transferred to the onstodv of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance g^nt of 
Rs. 3,000 a year. Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Ba. 10,000 
a year for the publication of the B S. S. and 
the Government Oriental Series. The 
Institute has undertaken to edit MaJmtha/mta 
critically (EdUor’W-Chtef Dr V. 8. SuktJian- 
kar ), at the request of the Chief of Aundh 
who has promised a total grant of Es. One 
lakh for that purpose. Grants are being 
received from the Government of Ehdia 
(Rs. 4,000 a year), the University of Bodsbay 
(Rs 3,000 a year) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs 6,000 a year), Burma, Baroda 
and Mysore as well as several Southern 
Mabratta States. The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute” 
published four times a year. It also held 
under Its auspices the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of November 
1919 under the patronage of H. E. Sir 
George Lloyd and the prwidoncy of Sir E. G, 
Bhandarkar. Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Ald from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed in a 
fine building near the hills behind the Home of 
the Servants of India Society. Slnoe August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M A. classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture. Meml)ersliip 
duesRs 10 a year or Rs 100 Compounded for 
lile Members can, 8n]»ject to certain conditions, 
borrow books irom the library and get the 
” Annals ” tree and other publications (a 
list covering about 100 titles sent free upon 
request ) at concession rates Secretary 
Dr. V. 8 Sukthankar, M A., Ph.D, 

THE BHARATA iTlHAhA SANBHODHAKA MANDALA, 
Poona — F ounded In 1910 bv the late Mi. V 
K Rajwade and Sardar K C. Mehendalo and 
registered under Act XXI of 1860 in 1910 
with the object of collecting and conservliig 
Ijlstoiical materials, erecting suitable building'^ 
for preserving and exhibiting them, publishing 
such materials and other works of historical 
lesoarch and generally to encourage and 
foster critical study of and research in intllan 
history. Has a building of its own, possesses 
the best collection of Persian and Marathi 
historical papers owned hy any private 
society Has a rare collection of about a 
thousand Indian paintings, maintains a 
coin cabinet and an armoury of old weapons 
Has a section for Copper plates, sculptuic 
and lurohse^ logy and has a library of rare books 
Holds fotrtoightly annual meetings where 
notes and papers based on original document 
are presented discussed and alterwafds 
piibltsiKed. Has published 6 vohunes of 
original hlatorical letters, aqd other historieal 
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and literary books whose total number 
exceeds 76. Conducts a quarterly journal 
devoted to research. Work done mostly 
in Marathi. Depends entirely on public 
subscriptions Is supported by many chiefs, 
Jehaglraars and Sardars and the public 
The late Dr J, E. Abbot of New Jersey, 
USA, left by will a ^t of 30,000 dollars 
to the Mandala for buildings. Annual 
membership fees for various classes are 
lis 3, 6, 12, 26, 125 and 300 whlcli can bo 
compounded for life by paying ten times the 
annual subscription of a particular class. 
FrniderU. Mr C V Vaidya, M.A., LL B. , 
I %ee- Presidents * Mr N C, Kelkar, B.A., Lt u., 
hliriinant Dalasaheb Pant Pratlnidhi, u.A . 
Hiller of Aundli Secretaries ' Pi of D. V 
Potdar, B.A , Saniar G N Mujumdar, m.l A. , 
Treasurer, Mr A. V. Patwardhaii, B.A, 
Headers Mr. S M .Toshl and Mr, G H Ivliare. 
Address 312-13, Sadashiv l*eth, Poona City 


BOMBAY ART SOCIETY.— Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
in the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works of Art. Annual e>hibition usually 
held every January. Annual subscription 
EalO , Life memlier Es. 100 Hon Secretary : 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. OSice : Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


Bombay Bbarch of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society.— Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and Lite* 
raturc Annual subscription Rs. 60. Secretary : 
J. S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombvy MBPiCATi Union.— Pounded 1883 to 
I>romote friendly intercourse and exchange 
oi views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain tbe Interest and status ot the 
medical profession In Bombay and the Prosi- 
deney Tlio Entrance Fee for Resident 
members Rs 6, monthly subscription Rs. 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription Rs. 6 President 
Or Abraham S. Krulkar. Vice-Presidents: 
l>r S. J. Hcherhomji and D H. Dudha. 
Hun Treasurer. Dr R D. P Mody. Hon 
J^ibrarums : Dr. V. B Desai and Dr K. S 
Jllianicha. lion. Secretaries: Dr Sorab J, 
Popat and Dr. M B. Thakore. Blavatsky 
lA)dge Building, French Bridge, Chowpatty, 
Bombay. 

Bombay Natural History Society. (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of I860).— Founded 1883 
to promote the study of Natural History in all 
its branches. The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the world and a museum 
with a representative coUoctlon of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in tbe 
Indian Empire and Ceylon. In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the 
Society's collections have been transferred 
to that Museum. A Journal te published 
at varying times during the year whiOi 
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contains articles on natural history and 
sport as well as descriptions of new species 
and local lists of different orders. The 
Society’s library is open to members and books 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 
members residing in the mofnssil The Society’s 
Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members. 
Annual subscription Rs 25. Entrance fee 
Rs. 10 Patrons H. E. The Viceroy of India, 
H. R. H. the Prlnep nf Wales. Vtce-Patrons : 
H. H. The Malmrao of Cuteh, G O.S.I., Q.O.I.E., 
H. H. the Maharaja of Jodlipur, K.C.S.l., 
K.c V.O., If. H. the Maharaja of JKowa, K.O.s 1 , 
H n the Maharaja oi Bha\nagar, and Mr F 
V. Evans, Liverpool , Sir David Ezra, Kt , Mr. 
A. S. Venmv, liOndon. President II E The 
Rt Hon Lord Hniboiirne, o c l r. , M (\, Pjce- 
Piesidents Thu Jlon Mr U J) Bell, (MB, 
os I, ICS, 11 U The Maliarao of Uutch, 
o 0 H.l , o 0 1 K Jlunoiurit Seeretani . Mr 
P. M. D. Sanderson, t.z.s. Curator * S. H. 
Prati*r, 0 M z s., M.L 0., J r , Curators C. 
McCann, V S. La Personne. Head Clerk . 
Mr. A. F. Fernandes. 0£ices : 6, Apollo Street, 
Bombay. 


Bombay Sanitary association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion uitb 
regard to sanitary matters In genoml; (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and ot the prevontton of 
the spread of disoase amongst all ciasset ot 
people by means of lectures, leaUcts and 
tactical demonstrations and, If possible, 
V holding classes and examinations,* ( 0 ) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prizes, 
rewards or medals to tlioso who may bv 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research oc 
otherwise, (d) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for motliers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
cbawls, provided the people in such loca- 
litits or chawls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
hah lately been built by the AKSOciatioii, at a 
cost of nearly Rs. 1 00 000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Lady Willingdon 
in March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
Is a large and handsome structure with a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
alho provides accommodation for Xing George 
V. Anti-Tuberculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the ofliuc of the Assistant Health 
OIBeer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station. Hon. Secretary : Dr. J. 8. Nerurkor, 
B. sc., L . K .& s , r.p H. (Cantab.), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


British and Foreign Bible Society.— 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries la Indie and an Agency 
in Burma. The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
tbe Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madris 
Auxiliary in 1820, uie North India 4uxl- 
liarv in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 3863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1875, while the 
Burma Agency was founded in 1899. The 
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Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian lanKoagea and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,238,436 issues in 
193S. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
tions in the vanous vernaculars aie sold at 
rates which the very poorest can pay, and 
at considerable loss to the Society. Qranu 
of English Scriptures are made to Students 
who pass University examinations, at 
under * — 

The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- 
culates and the Bible to Graduates 

The tollowmg table shows the growth in the 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 


Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- 
naculars have been prepared in raised type 
for the use of the Blind and large grants 
of money are annually given to the dif- 
ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 
on Colportage and Bible Women's work. Be- 
sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
there is Bible work carried on in India, 
and Burma in a much smaller way 
by the Bible Translation Society— which is 
connected with the Baptist Missionary 
Society — the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land, the American Bible Society and the 
Tranquobar Tamil Bible Society. 

British <k Foreign Bible Society*! work daring 


Table op Cirodlation op the B.F.B.S. in India. 


Auxiliaries. 

1 933 

1932. 

1931. 

1930. 

1929. 

1928. 

1927 

Calcutta 

230.0.f>7 

250,744 

211,040 

174,833 

204,336 

230,406 

174,924 

Bombay 

214,544 

206,019 

185,720 

197,193 

191,151 

197,049 

169,593 

Madras 

301,396 

254,504 

261,540 

261,675 

272,403 

239,852 

223,125 

Bangalore 

20,077 

25,624 

18,007 

22,179 

36,365 

29,251 

68.936 

North India 

236,800 

203,766 

153,403 

212,457 

103,539 

198,898 

154,272 

Punjab 

04,005 

80,090 

90,212 

173,020 

120,721 

162,560 

106,628 

Burma 

134,3.57 

90,079 

85,073 

79,506 

79,140 

74,898 

78,613 

Total .. 

1,238,430 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,863 

1,097,645 

1.133,004 

976,091 


These returns do not include the copies which any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 

General Secretary for India and Ceylon The Ilov J S M Hooper, M A., Mayo Road, Nagpur, C.P 


British Medical Assohation (Bombay • 
Bmnch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- | 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mahite- l 
nance of the honour and interests of the j 
Medical Profession. Secretary Hr B. B. ' 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Lamington Road, I 
Bombay. j 

Calcutta Chess Society —To encourage Chess 1 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons ' J. ' 
R Capablanca and Sir W E Greaves, Kt , 
LL.D President : The Hon'ble Mr Justice | 
M N. Miikerjl, M.A., B L , Vice-President Dr. 
H W. B Moreno, Bon. Secretary : G. Dhara, 
Bon Treasurer . B B. Gosh, 03, Lower Cir- 
cular Road, Calcutta. 

Children’s Aid Society was established in 
1927 to help forward the operation of the 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- 
ponsibilltv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
khadi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- 
ganisation of inquiry work regarding the 
oases of boys and girls dealt with by the J uve- 
nile C!ourt, for the upkeep of a Junior Re- 


formatory School for boys under 12, and 
for the co-ordination of work done by 
voluntary supervision workers appointed 
by the Court. The Society is a private 
charitable organisation with a grant-in-aid 
from Government Its work lies amongst 
destitute children haiUng from all parts of 
India, juvenile offenders less than 16 year^ 
of age and children offended against by adult 
persons President . H E. The Rt Hon 
Jx)rd Brabourne, G c i p , M c , Vice-President 
The Hon Mr R I) Bell, o i E , i c 
Chairman Mr C. P Bramble, Actg Bon 
Treasurer : Mr Meyer Nissim , SeereUxry 
Miss M. K. Davis. 

EMPLOYERb’ Federation op India — Tb* 

Employers’ Federation of India was registered 
early in 1033 with the following among it> 
main objeets — To promote and prote( 
the interests of employers engaged m tli 
trade, eomnierc e, industries and manufaetun ^ 
of India , to promote or oppose leglslatio i 
or other measures atfeetlng their iutcTcst‘' 
to cuUeet and circulate statistics and otlu r 
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lufomiation of interest to eraplojcrii, to 
nominate legatees and advisers to tlic 
International Labour Conferenees and to 
formulate opinions on the subjects coming 
lor discussion before such bodies, and to 
nromofte or oppose their recoinmendutions , 
to secure con«t‘rtcd action on all bubjecta 
involving the interests of its members . 
to consider and support well-considerctl 
schemes for the welfare and uplift of Labour 
and establish harmonious relations between 
(’a])ital and Labour, and to carry on jiro- 
paganda for the inirposc of educating jmblic 
opinion with regard to the character, seoiM‘, 
nniiortance and necMls of industrial enterprise 
as represented by the Federation 

Mo'«t of the lending employers’ organisations m 
India are mombtrs of the Federation 

’Ih(- otlice-lM'arers for the ciirient year are - 
I'rebideni Mr U. P Mody, riee-/Vew/enbt 
Mr Fdward iicntliall, Mr A 11 Dalai, and 
Mr J{ Fowke 

ofhee of the Fed(‘ratlon is at present located 
vt Patel Hoase, C'liurchgate Street, Bombay 

European Association — ^The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under the 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but tho present title 
was adopted in 1913 The Association has 
tor its major object the organisation of 
European influence in the political life of 
India The Head Offices (C/cntral Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
C.ih utta President Mr W W K Page, 
\ uo-Pres^dmt Mr K H Ferguson, M L 
(bfugnl), and Sir J^oslie Hudson, M I. A 
(IW)nd)ay), (knernl Serrettnif Mr II 

M itheringtoii, Jlon (leneral Treiwtrer Mr 

I. .1 (’arter, PubWatmi “The Review ol 
India ” obtainable from the General tSetrdarf/ 

liKAM’HhH OF TllK EUKOPKAN AhSOCIVTION. 
Ass\m. -Chairmnn, Mr. U E Ciiife 

Binoap, Eastfrn. — Chairman, Mr. ,T W E 
Birry, Mon Serretaiy: Mr. B. P. Bray 

Jil NOAU, WEbTKRN — Chairman, Mr D M 
Anhibald, Mon, (Secretary, Mr W. V 
(’urUlti. 

l>iii vu, J^oiiTH — Chairman, Mr. E G Munns , 
Jlon. Secretary, Mr W. J1 Meyrick, 
o.n F , M.L 0. 

Bomiia\ —ClMinnan, Sir John It Abt^rerom- 
hu, Ivt. , Mon Secretari/, Mr. li. G Kennedy 
( A( iiAR -Chairman, Mr. G. G Hills, Mon, 
Sei tetary, 1 1 J Caple 

( u.(’UTTA — Chairman, Mr George Morgan, 
I I E , M L A 

CHlTTAl} 0 ^^^ — Chairman, Mr L M. Crosflcld , 
Mon Secretary, Mr E. H S JiCwis 

Darjeelino -'Chairman Uon. Secretary, 
Dr D. A Farqiilmrson 

Dooars -Chairman, Mr 0 P Maepherson, 
Mon. Secretary, Mr. F. K. O. Shephard 


KANKiNiRRAtr Chairman, Mr I). 1 Duff, 
Uon Seiretary, Mr C, 1> J.ciUh 

M AURAS -(Wnnnnan, Mr F G buker , 
Mon Senctanc'SlT F E James o n.li , M L a 

M VNUHrM — Chairman, Mr A E Ingeldew, 
Mon Setrctari/, Mr B Wilson llaigh, M 1 
( 'hell! E 

Punjab -Chmiman, Mr V 11 Guest, Mon. 
Secretaiif,^\v f E Watson. 

SiM> --Channian, Mr Ji (' Buss, M.L A , 
Mon Seiretari/, Mi M It Carter 

SMiHKT Chau man. Mi II A. Bull; Mon 
Secretati/, Mr L E H \ Houghton 

TRl('liiNoi’UJ,\ Chaiiman and Uon Secre- 
tary, Mr J F C. Jhynolds 

ITnitfd ProvincI's Chauman, Mr T Gavin 
Jones, MLU , Mon. Seaetarn, Mr ('. E 
Cooling 

INDIAN Association for the Cultivation of 
SCIKNCK (Calcutta) — Honorary Secretary, 

Dr H K Mitra, D si , 210, Bow Ba/Jir 
Street, Cah utta 

Indian Chemical Society— Was founded in 
1924 with Sir P. (' Hay as President, located 
111 tho University College of Science buildings, 
92, Upper Circular Jtoad, Calcutta I*rot Dr 
N It Dhar, I^rcbident , Sir 1’ C Huy, 
Dr Gilbert J Fowler, Prof Dr B I\ Singh, 
]*rof Dr J N Mukerji, I’roi SirMartm Forster, 
Prol J)r S S Bhatnagar, and l*rol Dr. If k 
Sen, y Kc-P reside ntf>, Mr V Kay, Mon 
Secretary , yroi Dr P Neogi.y/mi Treasurer, 
Prot Dr J C Gliosh and Prof Dr A C Slrear, 
Many. Kditors , Dr K (i Naik, Prof Di 11 
B Dunnidilf, Prot Dr B B Dev, Prof Dr 
J N Ruv, Prof Dr S S JoshI, Sir Upen- 
dranuth Brahmaehari, Dr It L Datta, Rev 
FatlurJ Van JVesto, Di B L Manjunath, 
Dr J. K Ohowdliury, Mia ShelKa Dhar, 
Prof Dr Sudhaiiioy Ghosh, Prof Dr. 
P C Guha, Prol Dr It F Hunter, Dr A N 
Kappanna, I’rot Dr V ,Subray.iniau, Prof 
Dr. A It Normand, Prof Dr B Saiijiva 
Itao, Prof Dr. K C Ray, and Dr. P. B. 
Sarkar, Members of the Council, Mr G. Baner- 
jee, Assf Secretary, Dr S. ChoudhUT> and 
Dr D ChaUravarti, Asftf Editors 

Bombay Branch Dr Mata l*rasad, President; 
Dr R C Sluh, F tee- President, Mr G V. 
Jadhav and Mr S M Mehta, Joint Secre- 
taries. 

Jjahore Branch Prot Jt C. Shaui, President] 
Dr K Vonkatarainan, Secretary 

Madras Branch Rao Baliadur B Viswanatli, 
Presvlerd , Prof Dr B Sanjiva Rao, Vioe- 
Presu/enl and Dr K A Rao, Mony. Secretary 
and Treasurer 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry in India. 
Subscription to Fellows* Rs 15, Non-Fellows 
Rs. 10 Fellowship Is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry. Particulars 
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and Election form can be had from the Sony 
Seeretaryt Indian Chemical Society, P. 0. 

10857, 92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

Indian institute of Political and Social 
Science.— 'Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic studv of political and 
social BcieniM; in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular in all their 
« aspects taking the terms * political * and 
* social * in their widest sense ; to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs* 
tract political and social questions; to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions; to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
in the interest of the public , and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office: Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst JBoad, Girgaum, Bombay. 
President * Mr. M. A, Jinnah, Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice-Presidents * Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M.L A., Mr. Bhulabhal J. Desai, 
M.A., LL.n., Advocate; Hon Secretaries. 
Mr. S G. Warty, H.A., and Mr Mavji Govindji; 
Treasurer: Mr V. R. Bhende. 

Indian League ok >}ations Union — (C entral 
Committee) — The original (’oiniuittee set up 
in Delhi In 1924 is no longer in existeiuM) 
The Comniiltee has to be reconstituted The 
only two nieinlMTs of the original Coiumittee 
nowin Delhi are Sir Laruelot Giaham, K c 1 E , 
and Mr U JS Hon 

Bombay (Ukaude ok Nations Union) 
President Sir (’owaKjlJetuiiglr, Bt , Chair- 
man of the hJ^eciitii'c Committee, The lion 
Khan Bahadur Coopi'r, Finame Member 
to the (j}o\ernment ot Bombay, Hon 
Secretary M V Viuikateswaran, M a , J P 
Address Irnprovoment Trust Building. 
Esplanade Boad, Bombay 1 
Central UROVIN(u^s —Patron • B K Kir 
Hyde Gowan, k C’ s i , Presuient Mr S B 
Tambe , Set retnry M D, Sbahane Address 
Servants of liulm Soelety, Nagpur 
Mysore —Presuient Dr. E J* Metcalfe, 
Uiee-C'AttmW/or ot the Mysore University, 
Vice-P resident A R. Wadla, Univer.«iity 
Professor oi Philosophy , Secretary * K V 
Sastri, Mysore University Addiess Mysore 
University, Mysore 

Masulipatam - //o« Serretaa/ ' 'Mr Lanka 
Sat yam, M a 

KaraohI. — President Mr .lamshed N K. 
Mehta , Secretary * Keval Uoni Shahaul, 
Bambaug Road. Karachi 
CALCUirrA —President • Mr A K Boy, 
Bar-at-Law, Advoeate-OeneruJ Ikmgal 
Joint Secietanes Messrs N C Boy tVr 
P C Mitllik 99, Bakul Baguii Road, 
Bhowanipore, ( 'aleut ta 

PUN.TAB - Hon Secretary * Mr. C L Anand, 
Prineipal, J^aw College, Lahore 
Lucknow^ — Prchuknt: Raja BampnlSiugh. 
Hon Secret ar if ' Dr V S. Rum, J.mkuow 
University Lueknow. 

Indian Mathematical Society. —Founded in 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
studies in India It conducts two quarterly 
Journals, The Journal of the Indian Slalhema- 
tieal Society and The Mathematic Student ^ 


the former publishes original papers on Ma- 
thematical subjects and the latter Is devoted 
to the needs of students and teachers of 
mathematics and maintains a library with 
current mathematical periodicals In all 
languages and new books on the subject. The 
library is located in the Fergusson College, 
Poona, whence the Journals and books are cir- 
culated to members by post. The journals 
of the Society are published in Madras There 
are about 385 members from all parts ol 
India. President : Rao Bahadur P V Seshu 
Aiyar, i.B s (Retd ), Peruvemba Palghat 
Secretaries Dr R Valdyanathaswamy, M a,, 
DRc, University, Madras, and Prof. S B 
Belekar, M A , Professor of Mathematics, 
College of Seienec, Nagpur. Librarian 
Prof V B Naik, M A , Professor of Mathema- 
tics, Fergusson College, Poona. 

The Indian Roads and Transport Develop- 
ment Association, Limited — Registered 
Office— 41, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
l)a> — The AsHoeiation was formed in 192(> 
and regislered in 0(‘tober 1927 having a 
Cmmell with Headijuarters in Bombay and 
Branches at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karaelii, Assam, J^hore and Racoon, each 
with a Local Committee 

The Kuhseript ions for memciship of the Asso- 
ciation aie - 

per annum. 

I Associate Alembers Ks 5 

t Ordinary Members . „ 10 

Supporting Mem beis .. ,, 300 

The aims and objects of the Association are to 
promote the cause of Road, Motor and Ah 
'Pransport Development throughout India bv 
making rejiresentations to the Government ol 
India, Governments of Provinces, District 
Boartls and other Public Bodies coneerneii, 
regarding the construction, improvement and 
maintenance of roads, bridges and aerodrome-- 
and methods of transport, to make representa- 
tions to all or any of the bodies regarding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise alfceting motor vehicles and othci 
modes of transport and employment of same 
in such a manner as to facilitate the develop- 
ment of motor and air transport throu^out 
India, to educate the public by moans ot 
propaganda and to Create authoritative 
public opinion with regard to the needs of, and 
advantages to bo derived from, improved 
road and air communications, and the use oi 
these forms of transport 

All pt'rsons, associations, firms or companies 
Intel estfd in Road, Motor and Air TranspoU 
Development and their problems are ellglbh 
for election as members 

The present ronstitution of the Council of the 
Association is . — 

President.—The Hon'ble 3fr. K. Miller, J.P 
Vice-President — H K. Ormerod, J P,; Merober-^ 
of Council — Major-General Sir Reginald Ford, 
K,CM.O ,C.B.,D.S 0. ; S. Guevrek; SlrNes' 
Wadia, K.B.E , C.I.E , J.P. : R. J. Watson . 
F. W. Klatt , J Humphrey, O.B.E , M,L.C 
Nurmahomed M Chinoy, J.P. ; T. JL ^ 
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Kynnerslpy, K H Parker; B T>. Kraser, (I K 
Cooke, J P ; J Wilson and J B. Greaves, 
AI L C General Seeretarv— Lieut- Colonel 31 
r Smith, 0 B E , M.G , 31.L.C. 


I'.ranches are Hlread> in exist einc In Bonil»a\, 
(Ailcntta, Madras, JCaraehi, Assam, Uihore 
and HaiiKoon, and otliors will be formed as 
and wlien oceasion demands The a^iplua- 
tion for membeiship should lie made to the 
General Seeretarv of the Assodatlon at 41, 
Xieol Road, Ballard Estate, B(iinba\. or fothe 
Neiretarle^, of the Branches Bombav P () 
Box 85:1, Cal( ntta P O Box 228'», Madras 
P O Box 1270, Jvarachi P () Box 108, Assam 
P 0 MohanaRhat, Lahore, P O Box H»5 
BanRoon P O. Box No 323 

IxnnN SooihTY op Oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
President Sir Bajendra Nath Mookerjee, Xt , 
K r I E , K C V.O , Vice-Presidents TIi(‘ 
Jlon’bic BAja Sir Monmotlia Nath Bov 
Chowdhury of Santosh, Kt , Mr J N Basu, 
M A , M L 0 , and Mr G N Taporc , Jmnt TJony 
Secreinries Mr P N TaRore and Mr N N 
'I'AROie , Uony Treasurer Bai F L De, 
Balmour,A«»< Secietarj/ Mr P K Chatterjee. 
(iffi,ce 11, Samavaya Mansions, 1st iUoor, 
Calcutta 

INPU SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION — The India 
Sunday Sdiool Union is an interdenominational 
oruanisation haA lUR lor its olijei t the streuRth- 
• niiiR ot reliRious and moral ediuation m the 
Christian sdiools tlirouRhout the Indian 
Linpire It has six tull time workers, both 
Indian and European It was tounded In 
Mlahabad In ls7C Its General Committee 
is (omposed ot representatives from the 
National Christian Council, troin the Provincial 
Bcprcscntative Councils and from local 
Mindav S( hool Unions which are Auxiliaries 
ot the J S S U 

'lh( headquarters ot the Union are nt Coonoor 
on tlie NiIrIti Hills, where besides the ofln c 
and w'cU-sto< ked book shop, there is the St 
Vndrew To.ichcr Tr.uniiiR Institution In 
this institution Summer Sdiools are held 
wlierca short hut intensive course ot study 
and tminiiiR is otfered to leaders in rcliRious 
« du< at ion irom all parts oi India 

B( -ules the activities at headquarters, the 
I nion offers courses of leiturcs in aiiv part of 
tlu' country, delivered by members oi its 
''t.itt A Quarterly Journal is published in 
biiRlish, and Lesson Notes for teachers in 
Lnulish and several vernaiulars 'Fext -books 
on suhjoits (oniieded with the work of Bible 
teaduiiR arc also ]»ublished in various 
l.inRuuRes, and Scripture examinations aic 
oiiianisisi 

I he officers of the Union arc as follows — 

Prt indent The lion .Sir David Devaduss, 
aladras 

Treasurers W H Warren, Madras, and 
J G Frltsciii, Coonoor, General Seerelary 

A Annett, Coonoor ; Assistant Secretary • 
Bov N. Franklin, Madras. 

14 


The moat recent statistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, ami 707,201 scholars 

Institution op Enoi veers (Ivdiv). -The 
oiRimiNitionof the Institution hea.m in 1010 
and it was mauRurated by 11 E J.ord Chelms- 
ford early lu 1021. Its objects to promoted and 
advance the seiem e, prai t h e and business of 
enRlneeriiiR in India on the same lines as arc 
adopt ul by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mcchaiina’ and Elcitin.d EiiRinccrs, in I be 
Uniteil KiiiRdom The standard ot qnaUfl- 
lation IS the same Membership is dlvnled 
into live Hasses, m Ordinary Meinbcis, 
Assodate Mciubcis Coinp.inions, llonoi.nv'^ 
late Mcmbeis ami lb»norar> Mcmbcis 
There are alsii addilional Hassi's, h* , 
Students, Assonates and Subsc nbera. 
President Sir Gutline Uussel. Kt M I E , 
(Ind), SecieUmi (' C Seal Ollhes 0, 
ttokalo Road, P O EIrui Uoad, P O Box 
(i()0, Cakutta 

Madras Fine Arts Society —Patron H F 
The Governoi of Madras , President 'J'bo bady 
Beatrix Stanlev , lion Seeretan/ C A Hen 
dersoii, Es<j , i c s , C'/o I)evclo[)iueut See, 
rctariat, Foit St Geoige, Madras 

Madras Literary Society and Auxiliar 
OP THE Royal Asiatic Souikty.- 

Pations H 10 bt -Col Bt lion Sn Gcoiro 
F redernk Stanlev, u<’ , <i (’ I J , c \i (i , ami 
the bord Bishop ot Madias Pfusident 

Sir Justno G 11 B .bu kson, M \ , l (’ s , 
Jloni/ Settetaiif M Kuthnasvvamv , Esq, 
M A , Bai-nt-bavv, ami t/ihiannn 1 S 
Phanuel Address College Boad, Nuimum- 
bakain, Madras 

The SoiMUTV’s bimiVKY Possesses a line 
library eontaniniR moie than <)7,00() voliiims 
Admi-ssioii by Suhsdiption 

NATIONAL horse BRKEDINQ AND SHOW SOCIFTY 
OF India -Formed in 1023, by Majoi- 
General Sii P.ernard J imes o b , C I E„ M v o , 
who w.is Presidi'ut from 102;j t o 1 0L5 Objects 
Totorm a nanonal body oi public opinion on 
horse- breeding rnaTters , to emoinaRe ‘jnd 
promote honsc-breediiiR in India, to protdt 
and promote tlu' iiitercbts ot borse-bri'edt'is 
and to Rive them every encouraRcrn«>nt , ta 
Improve and standardise the various tv ix's of 
horses bred in India; to prepare an Indian 
etnd book ; and 1 0 promote uiilloimity in all 
matters connected with horse shows m India 
Patron-in-Chief H E The Viccrov, President 
(tor 1034-35) Bnuadicr Mr 'rereneo Keves, 
K c I K , I , (' VI <; , Seiretary Maj<»r- 

Geueral Sii Bernard Jium s, c ii , c i k , M v o 
3’he Sorietv issues tin lollowiriR piildh'al loons 
“Horse Breedmu ” An Illustrated Quarterly 
Jounial ill biiRlisb, Stallion BoRister and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, B<*(ord ot 
Country Breed llatinR, Show JmlRiiiR Pam- 
phlet . 'riie Second Volume ot the India n St ud 
Jtook was ])ul)lishe«l at tlie end ot 1030 The 
Society holds the linpirial Delhi Horse Show 
annually in February Registered OJ^ce— Delhi 

National Indian association —F ounded in 
1870. Its objects arc — (a) To exUmd in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
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the people of that country. (6) To co-operate 
Wltn all efforts made tor advancing l?«]floatior 
and Social reform in India, (e) To promote 
friendly Intercourse between English people 
and the people of India In all the proceedlnga 
of the Association the principle of non-lnter* 
ference In religion and avoidance of iMJlltlcal 
controversy is strictly maintained. It ha^ 
branches in Bombayt Madras, Ahmedabad, 
Nagpur and Calcutta Hon SecretarUt Miss 
Beck, 21, Cromwcll-road, London. Publication. 
2'he Indian Magazine and Iteoiew, (8 numbers 
a year) v'hich chronicles the doings of the 
Assoriatlon in England and in India, and takes 
note of movements for educational and social 
progress. It publishes articles about the 
East to interest Western readers, and articles 
alxnit the West to Interest readers in the 
East. Life Memebers — Ten Guineas Annual 
Subscriptions . Members one Guinea, 
County Members, 'J'en Shillings, Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 

P/tSSENaKRS ANb TRAFFIC KHLIKF ASSOCIA- 
TION. (E4ablishcd in 1915). Head Office- - 
Albert Building, Hornby Boad, Fort, 
Bombay. Objects, (a) To inquiic into and 
ascertain grievances with respect to p.isscn- 
gers in India generally, (b) To petition 
Government, J/)cal bodies, Kailwav, 
Steamship and oilier companies cirrying 
passengers and trntilc; to take all proper 
and necessary steps to obtain redress with 
regard to the said griovanocs. (c) To liold 
periodical meetings and discuss questions 
relating to grievances, (d) To start a fund 
to meet excuses for carrying out the 
objects oi the Aswxiatioii Ptesident — 
L. It Tairsec, VuC‘Pre^>ldente — Beliram N 
Karaujla, J P , and Sheth PuTshottamdas 
.livandas, Hon Jt SetrHanes — Khan 
Bahadur P. E Ghamat and Goidhandas G 
Morarji. Aibt Secretary — N M llaiji 

PHILATELIC Society of INOIA.—Formcd March 
1897 ; Annual subscription Its 10 Secretarg, 
Dr K J) Cooper, Candy House, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 1 

Photographic Society op India (Calcutta) 
— ^Annual subscription Its. SO (Town mem- 
bers) and Its. 15 (Mofussll members) En- 
trance fee Its. 20 and Its. 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the itoyal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain, i^undon, and holds annual 
exhibiiiuns, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only. 
There are excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Ilead- 
quartersat 229,Ii0wei Circular Bead, Calcutta. 
Hon. Secretary. A, Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Eoad, Calcutta. 

Poona Seva Sadan society,— T his Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs. Bamabai 
Banade, Mr. G. K. Devadhar, and a few other 
ladies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917. It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it wa« conducted as a branch of the Born-' 
bay Seva Sadan. Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 


sionary work undertaking educational and 
medical activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former In backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis. Nominal 
fees am now being charged for instruction 
in all classes There are eight different 
departments sub-divided into 60 classes 
Arrangements arc made for training Nurses 
and Midwives an<l women Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
Smgeou's Classes. There is a Public Hcaltli 
School affiliated to the Ladv Chelmsford 
Jjcaguc for Maternity and Child Welfare, Belhl, 
witli a hostel. 'J’he number in these three 
hostels is now about 86. Besides, there is a 
full-lledgod Training College, named after Bai 
Moilibai Wadia witli about 05 students exclud- 
ing those in the V. P Class for being trained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular schools. This 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-efficial, non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The results of the Certificate Examiuations 
held 111 the year 1931-32 under the authority of 
tlie local Goveiiimont Training College for 
Women weie as follows • I year senior B and 
II year 7. 'Che total number of certificates 
granted so far Is 350 now The Practising 
Schools for little girls attached to the Training 
Collige has now eleven classes with 290 
students reading up to the Marathi VI 
Standard, English being taught in the V and 
VI standard classes Primary Cla88<‘S foi 
grown up women teaching U]) to the Marathi 
V Standard are attended by about 100 women 
It IS hero that poor women are recruited foi 
their training as a teacher, nurse, midwife, oi 
doctor. Siiecial elasseB for teaching English, 
Eiist Aid, Homo Nursing were attended bj 
about 90 students ; the Music Classes by 30 
students, and the Work-room Classes 
tor teacliing Sewing, Embroidery, Hosiery. 
Composing, Weaving, etc , by 130 Women 
Thus, the total number of pupils is about 990 
to-day. There are two branches of tin 
Society started at Satarn and Baramati whicli 
arc named after J^ady Vithaldas Tliakersov, 
the wife of the greatest hcliier of the Societv 
so far, the late Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersc) 
Besides there aie hranehes started at Bombav 
(l)adar and Girgaum), Sholapur, Ahmcdnagai 
Alihag, Ndsik, Nagpur, and Gwalior for eithei 
educational or medical work or for both 
Thus the total number of women and glrK 
including about 150 duplications on the rolls 
at these various Centres ot the Society is ovei 
1,600 Tliere arc in Poona five hostels, thre« 
of which arc located at the headquarteis an<l 
the other two in the Somwar Poth for Nnrse^' 
etc , under training at the Sassoon Hospital 
The number of resident students is above 2i)i> 
m these five hostels One ot the three hostel-* 
at tho headquarters is intended for womci 
of depressed classes. The number of tlie-' 
women at present is 8. In connection 
with the medical branch a Committee he)-* 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualified Nuraea there to 
undergo further training Two fully qualifi* d 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Sock” i 
for their post graduate course in Public Healih 
Nursing at Bedford College for womtn* 
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London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the I<eague of Bed Cross Society, Paris 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
nute*natal clinics with the average dally 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended Its medical activities 
in Bombay bv undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts In Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Kurslng 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr O K 
Devadhnr, the organiser of the society. I’hls 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Borne, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, there are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmednagar, AUbag, Naslk, 
and Sholapur under the management of the 
society in connection with other organizations 
Now lier Excellency the Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Reading, Lady Wilson, L.wlv Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, 1 ady Sydenham and 
Lady Chelmsford are Hon. Patronesses The 
Institution is largtdy dopendont upon public 
contributions and Government assistance 
The annua) expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds ila. 2,50,000. Presvlent* 
Shrimant Saubhagyavatl H H. the Rauisaheb 
of Sangll ; Honorary Organuer and General 
l^ecretary : Mr Gopal Krishna Devadhar, M A., 
0 1 E.; Luca! Secretary and Treaeurer : Mrs. 
Yamuiiaba) Bhat; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and Collect tone 
Mrs. danakibai Ithnt (Kalsor-I-Hind Silver 
Medal) , Joint Ladif Superintendents Mrs 
Saralabai Naik, M.A , and Miss Bwarkabai 
Bh.it, B.A , B T. , If on Secretaries, Nnrsuia and 
Medical Education Committee Joint Hon 
^secretaries Dr V C. Ookhale, L M «S'S , 
Dr N L Ranadc, B a , m b B s , and 
Ih V. R Dhamdhere, bi n B.s, 

PRtss-OwNfSRS’ ASSOCIATION, Bombay— 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of the printing and litho presses 
ami allk'd trades, to bring about harmony 
and cn-oporatlon among press owners and 
nruprietors and to take such steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects. 

Office -daiwadi, GLrganm, Bombay 4. 
f^rendent, — Shet Pandnrang JavJee, J.P. 
Secretary -Mr. Manilal C. Modi. 

R\\(.oov Literary Society —Pafrow HE 
1hc dovomor ol Burma, President J M 
NMinis, i:sq, MA , IKS, Director of PUhlU 
Instruction , Dr. II. B Osborn, 

Uon Secretary. Mrs C Peacock, 35, York 
Road 

Recreation Club Institlif..— This Institu- 
tion was started In 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
J»B‘bay. Its central offleo is In Bombay 
^ith branches at Ahmedabad, Ahmednagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. 'the aims and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, ejo- 
nomlc and sniritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and with that 


intent to found primary schools, associations 
and snoh departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects. 
I’he Institute has 2 orphanages vdth 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic Indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also Issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers. 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Nixati (a 
monthly). Hon. Secretary, Guliirahusein 
Vlrjee. 

Royal society oy arts, Indian 8BOTi<yN.— 
This Society was founded In London In 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
the Indian Section. In 1857 a proposition 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on.** It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and In 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise eonferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed 
Into the Indian Section, were started. ** The 
Indian Section thus established became a 
mo»»t important department of the Society. 
It has had great results in India by spread - 
ing information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the industrial resources and 
progress of India itself. The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and 
it has id return been of service to the Indian 

f rcHB in supplying useful Information to it. 
t has been of great value to the Society 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to Its Hat, so that In fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section 
for the Dominions and Colonics, a large 
proportion of the present niunher of 
members come from the dependencies 
of the Empire abroad.** Setretary 
of the Society. (I. Tv. Menzies, C B E., M A , 
Secretary of the Indian and Dominions and 
Colonies Sections ; W Terry, B A., i o.B. (retir- 
ed) 18, John Str<‘et, Adelphl, London, W. C. 2 


SERVANTS OP India Sooifty — Tlie Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon. Mr Q. 
K. Gokhale in 1905, Is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people. Its present 
strength Is 21 Ordinary members, 8 mombors 
under training, I permanent assistant, 
and 1 probationer The Society has its 
headquarters In Poona with branches at 
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Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 

other oenlres of work at Dohad in Gujerat ; 

Mav«m\ir, (Joimbaton*, Mantiuloro and Calicut 

In the Madras Prcskb'ticy , Lucknow in TT P., 

l^ahoro in the Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar 

and Orissa . 

The Society’s woik is primarily political 
but as it bclicyes in all round progress of the 
Indian jicoplo, It has always laid equal emphasis 
on srt(n I, economic, educational, labour and 
depresst'd class activities and has worked in these 
Helds The political work is done through the 
legislatures the uon<ofDcial political organiza- 
tions, dejiutations to foreign countries and pro- 
paganda Tho flight Hon V. 8. Srimvasa 
Sastri was in the old Imperial legislative 
Council and in the new Council of State till 
1924 and has to his credit many achieyements. 
Pandit Ilirday Nath Kunzni was a mem- 
ber of tho U. P liCgislatlve Council and 
of tho Ixjgislutlvc Assembly. He takes special 
interest in the questions of the Indianisation 
of Army, public services, education and 
Indians overseas. Mr N. M Joshi has been a 
nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
and has to Ins credit many a labour legislation 
Mr. N. A Dravid was for three years a member 
of the C. Council Mr Joshi was a member of 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr R. 11. 
Bakhale a inoinber of the Board of the Port oi 
Bombay for a short period Mr. Kunzru has 
been tho General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S. P. Andrews, Dube and K P Kaul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial branches and have all 
done the woik of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs Sastri .uul Kunzru were 
members ot the Liberal I’arty’s deputation 
to England during tlu‘ Keforms period of 1919- 
20 Mr Snsiii again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf ol the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there , attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the liengue of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Konya Deputation of the Indian J/cgislature , 
went in 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of tho Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months , and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
behalf of Govcinment to place tho Kenya 
Indian’s ease before Sir Samuel Wilson. His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought tho White and Indian 
communities together Mr Kunzru went In 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England us the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
tho British Governnicut 31 j P Kodand Ilao 
was in South Africa with Mr Sastri and In Kenya 
with Mr Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians tliere Mr Joshi was a member 
of the Nehru Committee which is tlic author of 
the now famous Neliru Report on Constitutional 
f le iornis M ('ssrs Sa st 1 1 a ii d J oshi w ere mem bers 
of tho Bound Table Couterenee and Mr Joshi 
of the Consultatne Committee and a Delegate 
to olie Joint Select Committee. 

In the field of social, economic and educational 
work, the Society's activities are equally varied 
S )jne of its members are practically the founders 


of such institutions as the Poona 8eva Sadan, 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U P Seva Samitl, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori« 
ginal tribes in Gujerat. The Seva Sadan has 
been a model institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,600 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches in different parts of India carrsriag on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
league has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers in 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samlti 
is an unique organization in Upper India 
doing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such as Ilardwar and l^nares, and 
working In times of epidemics. Its Boy Scouts 
organization is a well-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr. Chitalla 
conducts the Bhagini Saroaj for social, educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies 'I’be Society 
lias been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission iu Mangal(»reand the Dovadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust activities at Calicut In 
the Co-ojierativc movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, tho Society 
has done lelicf work in overy part of India. By 
Its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar. Mr. 
Sastri was for manv years a member of the 
Madias Univcrsitv Senate Mr. Kunzru Is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sity Senates and Svndic.itcs and Mr Dube, a 
member of the Jjucknow University Court and 
of tlio Lucknow District Local Board 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
In \arious labour activities Messrs. Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to tho labour movement and for 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
'They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes. Mr 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Laiiour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925 
Mr. Bakhale went to Europe iu 1928 to attend 
on bolialf of Indian Labour, tho Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Laboui 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia Mr. Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work. Messrs Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of tho Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The Society conducts three papers — The Ser- 
\ard of India, an English weekly of which Mr. 
S G N’azo is Editor, tho Dnyan Pralash 
the oldest Marathi doily of which Mr 
Limaye is the Editor and the Hitawad, a bi-week- 
ly. Mr. Parulekar conducts the AU-India Tradt 
Union BvUetin, and Mr A. V. Patwardhan 
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the Sansthani Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States lias also engaged the attention of the 
^ociety and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V, Patwardhan, 8. G Vaze, and A. V 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 

Mr G. K Devadhar, M A , o i I r , Is the 
President and Mr. II ]V. Kunzru, js the 
Vice-President and Mr S G Vaze, the 
h<eretary Messrs. V Vcnkatasiibbaiya, Joslii, 
Kunzru and Dravld are senior members of 
the four branches. 

The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 
}>ody which docs not recognise any caste 
distinctions 

ftBVA Sadan — T he Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 1 1th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr K M. Maiaban and Mr Dayaram 
(Jidumal It is the pioneer Indian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisteis mlnisirant 
and serving (through them) the poor 
the sick and (he distressed. To spread 

its Gosjiel far and wide, the lirst branch was 
o|ieiied at Poona as early as 1909, The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombay 
The Society maiutaias the lolluwing depart- 
ments of work (1) Home for the Homeless 
(2) Ashrams (Training iloines), (U) Marathi 
Normal Glasses with a prinmry School 
(4) Home Bdueation Classes, (6) Industrial 
Departmi'iit including a workroom, Sewing, 
(’uttlng, HosUry, Cooking and Pastry and 
umdiine and h<ind Krabroniery are among the 
chief industries taught Total number of 
women in the diilerent classi's is iieaily 309. 

Secretary, Miss B. A. Engineer, m.A , Lb B., 
M B E , j i*. 

CoifSUMPTITES’ HOMIlB SOCIETY —This So- 
1 1 ( t> was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala- 
bari and Mr Dayaraui Giduinal on the 1st 
ot June 1909 It was registered undei 
Act XXI of ISGO Mr Mulabari secured 
a larg<‘ grant of land in a Ihtnalayan pim 
forest kii Utiarampiir (Simla Hills) from H H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, for a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. His Highness also 
gave a donation of B,s one lakh In 191 1 
b\ spechil permission Hie Sanatorium Mas 
naiiied “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium *’ 
The Sanatorium has its sptM lal watoi 
works known as the Lad\ Il.iidinge Wiitei 
Works, presented by the late Sir Climubhai 
Madhavlal, Bart , of Ahniedabad The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House* I’he Noshirwaii 
Adul (lue«t House for visitors to Dhnranipoie 
iv has accommodation for 99 patients in- 
< lading th(ii special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
tor Kuropean patients Most of the blocks 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana- 
torium has its own dairy and is called 
tbf Bal Pirojbai II M Patuck Dairv Tlie 
Sii (’hlimbhai Madha\Ial Djs]>en<-arv has an 
out-patient department The Ileeieatlon 


Hall is called “ The Sir Bbupinder Singh 
llccreation Hall “ after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala Mr TMalabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about 1 «. 67, 900 lodged 
with the Ireasuror, Charliablo Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1800 Nearly Hs 2,93,000 
iiave been spent on laving out the sites build- 
ings, etc , and the current annual evpendi- 
tnn* is about lls. 56,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium 1’he 01fi(e of tliis Society is 
situati‘d at tlie Seva Sadan ihilldings. 
Gamdevi, Bombay Mr S P Wad la is tho 
Hon Secretarv and Dhvan Bahadur K. 
M. Jhaveri is tlie Hon Treasurer. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ChIIPREN IN 
Western India — O ffice and Homes at King's 
Circle, Matunga. 

Founded — 1 o prevent tho public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals , to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their i)roto('tion, and. If necessary, 
to siiggost new laws or amejidmentB of tho 
existing laws ; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects ; to promote 
education , and to do ail other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to tho attainment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs. 30 , for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs 100. President i'r Sir 'remuljl 
J1 Nailraan, ICt 

Honorary Serretarm • Dr. Mrs D A. 
D’Monte, Mis R P Masnnl and Mis K, 
K.inia Uoh Ticnsmer Khaii Bahadur 

II S Katrak. 

Wl.STMlN IM>1\ \IT0M01UI,IJ NSSOCFATION - 
(H, ()ueen\ Hoad BoiiibaN) 'riu* obpefs 
ot flu Assonation in« hale the (*n<<miage- 
iiK'iit and <l(*\i lopment of motoiing.fbe 
impio\emen1 ol load < ommimKiif ions the 
luov iHioris loi ]ls niembeis ot .( lentie of 
inloimation ami adMte on in.ittdH jm'I taming 
to motonng,tbe luoMsion loi ilsim>mbeis of 
piotectioii .inrl deleiKC ol tluur iighls as 
inotoiists Hoc b'gal advKi' ami didenie, 
tadlities toi toiiniig aluoad and tin use of 
Inleinalional 'rmiiing Hmiiment" Tel, 
Addiess “Windaufas” Plume No 224K2 

Patron H E Tlii* Higbl Hon’ble Lord 
Bjabouim*, o.c T r , M ( , Govt inoi ol Bomiiav, 
/Vesn/ea/ H K Oi mdixl, .1 I* , 

N M Gbmov and N <»m \i« k , of 

the Manaqinif ('oanmthe \ W Haikei, 
KanebluKldas Haikisondm Goidliandas 
Jada\|i, J Af Kannuiai P P Kuiiadia, 
I K I H A , B A , JM 1 1* , M II Kaiaka, M 
Iv Kaul, T K S IsMimssle^, m , M i (' i , 
H A Natliisbah B \ , It i: , B S( , S N C 
I'atmk A M I) Pitt, M W li Sell, and 
(' H RcMiolds Seneiartf \ H (' Svk(‘S, BA 

OTHT K MoTOItINt. \s‘'0('JATI()Ns JV iMUA 

III RJWA AM) iLM.oN, ale 'I’he Xiitoinohile 
Xssotiation T*1 Bdigal, 10, Chowrlnghee, 
rabntta , Buiina Motor Asooi lat ion, Giaham's 
Bmidmg, No HO Stiund Road, Rangoon, 
The Xiitomolale Association ot <'(*\lon, 
( liainbd of Comnieiee Building, i-ort, 
Colombo , Nilgir is Automobile Association, 
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Ootacamnnd, JMIgiris, Tho Atitoinohile 
AflHoclatlori of Nortlu*in India, 7r>, The Mall, 
Lahore, Automobile Association ot Southern 
India, Post Box \o :r>2, Madras, and The 
TJnited Provinces \ntoinol)ile Association, 
32, Cunning Hoad, Allaliabad 

WusTERN India National Liberal Assooia 
TION — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed , in pursuance of clause (f>) of Reso 
lution X I of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of tho Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people; to give expression 
from time to time to tho consldeied opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ; and 
to Inform and educate public opinion in thl>. 
presidency in support of Its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objeetfl of the Association arc the 
attainment by constitulional moans 0 full 
Dominion Status for India at tho earliest pos&l 
ble date. For the promotion of these objects, 
tho Association shall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and sliall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of Jiborty, equality and fmtemit> 
among tho different classes and communities 
of tho people For the fulfilment of those 
objects the Association sliall carry on educative, 
and propagandist work by means of leallets, 
pamphlets and other publlcatlonH, (a) re- 
presentations to (Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be deemed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of the Liberal Party bv organising 
and influencing eli'ctions to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Muiilcipalltios 
and District Local Boanls 

Tho affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 46 members who 
are elected every two years 

President : Sir Chlmanlal H Selalvad, 
K.O.l B , ]jL d , Vice-Presidents The ITon Sii 
Plilroze C. Sethna, Kt , 0 b e and Sli (’owasji 
Jehangir (Jr), KCIE, Tlon Secretarm 
Mr. KazI Kublruddln, Mr J It B Jeejeehhoy 
Mr A D Shroff and Mr 1) <1 Dahl 
Assistant Secretary. Mr V R Bhende 

Ojjicf . —107, Esplanade Hoad, Fort, Bombay 

Women’s Inpian Association (Pantheon 
Dardens, Komore, Maoris) —This Asso- 
ciation was started in Madras, in July 1917, 
with aims of sciviec. 

Aims and Ohtects — To present to women 
their responsibilities as dauglitcis of India 
To secure for every girl and boy the right of 
Education through schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including tlie teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition ol chlld- 
marriago and to raise the Age of Consent for 
married glils to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and legislative Councils 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men. To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 


Boards, Legislative Councils and Assemblies. 
To secure for women tho right to vote and to 
bo elected for the Council of State To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women. To help women to 
realise that tho future of India lies largely in 
their hands ; for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the character of tho future rulers of India 
To band women to groups for tho purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

• 

It lias 48 branches and over 4,000 mem- 
bers Eacli branch is autonomous and works 
according to tho needs of tho locality 

The Association grants scholarships to girls, 
interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betb'rmcnt of Indian society , 
has worked suecossfully for securing Franchise 
for women in India, (st^e jiages 93 and 94 of tho 
Simon Report, Vol II) and compulsory educa- 
tion tor gills and also actually heliied in the 
passage of Child-Marriage Restraint Act in 
the Assembly and the Acts for tho Suppres- 
sion ot Traftic in women and children and tho 
abolition of tho Devadasi syatom, in the 
local legislature Holds regular meetings 
of women to edueate them as to their duties 
as wives, mothers and citizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Sfn-Dharnia, now 
edited by Mrs Mrdieroo H Dodabhov ior 
carrying out of the above objects Tho 
Association is an All-Indla body Its largest 
branch lielng in Bombay and its branches 
.lie spread throughout India and flourishing as 
far as Kashmir and Lashkar It is found tliat 
vvomon everywhere welcome the opportimitlos 
given loi their self-development and self- 
expression The Assodatlon is affiliated to 
all the Impoitant progressive women associa- 
tions in Indhi and throughout tho world It 
was tho initiator of tho All- India Women’s 
(yOiif(*rt‘nee and tho First All-Asian Women’s 
(Jonferonco at Lahore Th(‘ Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society, the 
Moutessori Siliool owe their origin to the 
elfoits of this Association The Association 
luve now openetl a Rescue Home to faelHtato 
the working of tho Rescue Section of the 
Jinmoral Tiallle Act, which have been en- 
toMcd by Government The Home was 
opeiK'd on 2 1st March 1934 by Lidy Beatric 
Stanley 

vrouNo Men’s Christian Association.— 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, Is now a 
world-wide movement, well established In 
almost every country in both tho hemispheres. 
The aim of the Association is, through Its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and hojs. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively now to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ’ local * Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards ol 
Directors. These Associations in Convention 
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elect a National Council whlcli is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ail formi 
of the Association work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 

There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
tt> the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds The following Associa- 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters — Allahabad . AUeppey, 
Bangalore; Bombay; Calcutta; Calicut, 
Coimbatore: Colombo, Delhi, Galle ; Hvdera- 
bad; Jiibbulpore ; Nandy ; Karachi ; Kuimam- 
kulam , Kotiayaro : Lahore , Madras ; Madura ; 
Nagpur, NainlTal; Ootacamund ; Poona, 
Kangoou ; Kisalpur ; Secunderabad ; Himla , 
Trivandrum; Wcllinpton. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisti'd 
by 85 specially trained full-time Secrctaiies 
A feature of the Y.M. C. A in India is the 
international diaracter of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 6 
Englishmen, « Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 
4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burman and 58 Indians and (k'ylonose. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M C A and the lines of servia* it attempt^ 
to do for tliera may be stated as follows . — 

O’enf'fa//!/ •— 1 Literature* — Publication of 

oiiginal woiks and reprints Six series 

“ Heritage of India ; *’ “ Religious Quest 
of India ,” “ Religious Life of India , ” 
‘ Builders of Modern India , " “ Education 
ot India,” ‘‘Heritage of Ceylon,” 
“ Women of India ” 

2. D cture Bureau — ^Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topira seixing a clientdo 
in over 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical— Training Physical Director- 
tor sdiools and eollrges, fostering plays 
giound mo\ eiiicnt, Olyinidcs. 

/toys . — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc 

Students • — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students tn Jintain — Specially in 
I^ondon, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Citizens** : — (i.e„ English-educated Indians 
Ceylonese and Burmese) . Reading Rooms, 
Ubranes, Lectures, Group Conferences , 
Study-Circles; handling many subjects of 
'Ital interest-— social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers *— -Institutes and Holiday Homos for 
British Soldiers in a nuinlier of contros 
Jncluding the N. W. Frontiers 

^ngMndians: — Hostels, Institutes, Em- 

ployment Bureaux. 


Europeans — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers tn Mtlh — ” Welfare” Work. 

Itural Communiltes — ” Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operative Bank« 
ing, Distilbution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Edumtion in lour Selected Centres. 

A monthly inagazirio, the YouNO Men Of 
India, Btuma and Ci ylon Is issued at 
Rs 2-8-0 i)ci annum, Itidudlng postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that ot the .50 local Y M C.As ) c.ilIod for a 
Budget ot IN 1,‘J.3,602 in Of this 

sum Rs. 2h,700 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Hcadqiiarteis of tlii‘ National Council 
Is r>, Russell Stieet, (\ileiilta 'I'ho oflicors 
are — 

Patron —His Extellcru'v tlio Enrlof Willing- 
don, G M H I . G M 1 1! , 0 C M 0 , Q B IS., 

Viceroy and (hnernoi -General of India 

Prehidenl of the National Council -The Most 
Rev Dr Foss Westeott, MetiopoUtan of 
India 

General Sectetary - B L RalHa Ram, 
n se , n t. 

The Boinhav A'-soeiatlon now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings — WodchouBo Road, 
lAimingtou Road, Rebscli Stieet, and Rey- 
nolds Road. The Piesidcnt is The Hon. 
Ml K Bailee and the General 

Seeictary Is Mr H. W Bryant, MB 15 In 
<*oniieetion with each branch there Is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men Tliese liranidios are 
managed by a Commit tec working under the 
Board ol Directors Eaeli Branch oigauisatlon 
directs many nnd vailed activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiiitual, social, nnd mental 
needs of their members A Welfare Service 
agency for hiliourers slaited In 1924 Is now 
conducting eight eenti<-s, serving mill workers. 
Municipal menial einployoos, ]\trt Trust and 
Railway employees A piogiamme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physhol culture, play and 
general uplift, protitably Alls up the leisure 
tlirie of the workers and their families The 
Association Is responsible for the direction of 
thiee public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality. 

I Young Womf-v’s C’irnisTiAN Association of 
I India, Biirmi and CwytoN — This Assoc ia- 
I tlon foundeil in the year 1875 was orgauiscAl 
nationally in 1890 

The aim of the Assieiation is to unite women 
and gills of India, Burma utnl Ccvloii in fellow- 
ship and mutual seivieo for then spiritual, 
uitellectual, social and physical development. 
The Assouatiou exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and European gills and women. Tiiore arc 
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mcmbois m biaiulies (lonoral ;ir>, 

Schoolgirl 22, Student 29, (lirl (Juido (Join^toincs 
35. The nee<l« of girls art mot by physical drill, 
re«Toation, olni>saiid < lassos, l(*ctui os, ooiniuorf lal 
olaRHOi', Study and devotional mootings, and 
nioetings for Sooul mteieouise, Hostols, some 
of thorn bolding as many as 70 giila, arc 
CHtalilislHHl whole tliore is a demand for them 
and the Assoc lation, at picsont, owils 21 
inolnding 8 Holid.is IJomes in tbo lulls These 
hostels accommodate worKing gills, teachers, 
nurses, students and a]»{U(mtic*c‘K Ibitos >arj 
amndingto the fc'hidc nts' salaries and accommo- 
dation, thougli all equally iocc*l\e the hcmiflts oi 
a eoinlortable home, good lood and wliolc*somc 
siiironnclings The holichiA liomos ])roMdo 
cjhrap Jio]icIa\s in hcMlthy suiioundingK and also 
aec-ommoclate gills who work in the lulls during 
the hot season Jn addition to holiday home's 
Summei ConloicuKos aio hedd annually at 
Anuudugiii, the ('onteronce est.itew cmcsl Pa the 
Assoeiution, in Octacamund S])ocial (tills 
<!ainps aie ariaimed fiom time to time in man> 
eent res 


Travcdh'r’s aid aaoiK is done in the large 
jiorts, esjieciallv Colombo, and a large number 
of t ransient guest s and visitoi s at eac commodated 
in the II oinc'.s in these ec idles The Association 
also inns c'lnploA mcuit bmeau\ thiongh the 
agency ol which many giils tind positions 
The comineicial schools tram giiis ioi olhc'o 
and business litc- Tlic'so laige Assoc latnms 


arc manned by a «t-aff of traincsl secretariea, 
Home of whom eoinefrom Gic-at Britain, America, 
Australia, Ncav Zealand and ('anada The 
others are tonnd and tiaincd in India In 
many ot thc' smaller branches where the work 
is of a simph'i natuie, it is cuiriiecl on by \oluii- 
taiy workiiH who rendcT faithtiil ser\iee year 
by vcMi Thc' Studemt Department is affiliated 
to the Woi lei’s Student (ffiiistian Fedeiatioii 
and has 4M bianchc's in thc \aiious Schools and 
( 'olleges 

The* Association, which ik iitfihatc'cl to the 
[VVoild’s Young Women’s (Jhiistlan Association 
is intc inational and mtc*rcienominationaJ 
Active mcuiibeiship is ojien to all who dc'clarc* 
their taith in our boid Jesus Chiist and desiic 
tosei ve otheis 111 Ilisspiiitot love, and Associate 
membeishii) is opcui to any giil or woman 
rc'gaidiess of wii.it hei leligion may lie, who 
Wishes to join tin* wculd-widc' fc IloWHhlp of tlie 
Y W (' A and declaie her sympathy with its 
pni|)ose, and to sh irc* in its activities 
! d'lie Pationi'ss of tlie Association is II E 
The Lady Willmgdon 


(’opic's of the Annual Kc’poits and othi r jiriiitc'd 
matter can bc' obtaimsl tiom the National 
Office' whic'h is .it HI, Coi poi.ition Strc'c't, 
C.ilciitti The official oigan ot the Association 
IS thc' Icallet ' Lveiymembei ” which is j«kiu’cI 
c'acli inoiitli and sent to meinbeis and ti lends of 
the Association 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


!I'he Association of British University Women 
In India w.as established in 1013 Its objects 
are — 


(1) To f, militate Intercommunication and 
co-operation between women bc'loiiging to 
tlie universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the uiiivcisities of the United Kingdom 
by communication witli the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient 

(3) To act as an organisation winch sliall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membersldp is ojien only to those worac'U 
who hold degrees in any university in tlie 
United Kingdom, ot hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Honours Certiheates ; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
BTlti^h University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 


The Association of British University Women 
has two branches The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows — 

Horn/ Local Secretaries. 

Bombay ..Mrs. C M Scott, Divlsionni 

Plngimer’s ijiiartcrs. Central 
Tc'Ic'graph (iflice, lionibny 

Punjab . Mrs. Skemp, llace Course 

Hoad, Lahore. 

Tbo Delhi and Punjab Branches oame into 
existence in 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are influential and have repeatedly inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc., and have supplied* through the 
international Federation ol University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the League of Nations. They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities Thc Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 
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The Bombay Branch has done good work in 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has » through a ‘special 
sub-eommltter, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects atfcctmg their interests about 
which legislation was being or iiad been rccentl> 
enacted. 

A valuable part of the work of thi 
Association was the establishment of Women’s 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay, They were remarkably successful 
The Bombay Bureau was eventually merged 
into the employment Bureau established b\ 
tae Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 

As a means of promoting friendships between 
women from various parts of the United King- 
'^om, with widely ditferlug tastes and interests 
and spheres of tifo in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perforio. 

This Association is Fedentod to the “ Fcd- 
( ration ol University Women lu lUdia,” and 
tluifi forms one of the Units of the Indian Fed- 
eiation. 

Federation of University Women in India 

This is an organization conceived to unite for 
service and fellowship all University Women ol , 
whatever race or University who may be resident 
in India Units representing British Universities 
Indian Unlveislties and American Universities 
beverallv have existed since 1913 (Britain) and 
1920 (India and America) respectively 

These Units are now affiliated to the P U 
W I and are as such affUiateil to the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women whiili 
(.mliraces 31 countries of tlie world and h<is its 
lieadquarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London. 

This Inteniational Federation is then a kind of 
League of Nations in winch the University is the 
Unit and the opportunities it affords for ifctter 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
Venice, will easily be imagined. 

As forming one Family, its Members help tlie 
common cause of women they help one anoUicr 
by inspiration and interdiaiigo of service they 
help the country for winch as Individual Units 
they stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
forthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world statistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at Geneva 


The benellt to Membcis individuallv also is 
great The Club Uouhcs of the Federation all 
over the world are open to them Equally so 
are all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation. 

During 1029 these last have included. Scholar- 
ships fioin Great Bntaln and America which 
gave free tuition, board anti rcsitience at 
certain Colleges to stinients for a degree resi- 
dential scholarships at Crosby Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and I’rues offered chieffy for Medical 
or SuentiUc research by Australia and America 

A speci.il sclioLirdiip was offered in 1929 
by Barn.ard (.killege, Uolumlda University to 
under-graduates from iridiu 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University tlirongli tlie Unit ri'iircsenting 
til, it Unlversitv Colomid (iraduntes are at 
present attntin'd to the Hiitish Unit. Tho 
Uondiay President y Woriu'ii Graduates’ Union 
offers mcmbcisliip to a gradimte ol any recog- 
nised Umvcisityin (he w'liolo worltl 

•SnfiifmpLoas.— U.acli Unit pa vs capitation at 

H ds pt'i hc.id 

The Federation has Bianclies In Bombay, 
Lahore, Madras, ICod.iikanal U.icli Branch 
has its lotal Uommittco But as a wliolo 
tho Federation Is undci a Central Commit tec with 
lle-nlquarters as CalcntLi lor tlie years 1928 and 
1929 Headquarters are at Bomliay J I om 1930, 

OKKKM'i BkARl.KS, CkNTRVL C.OMMITTKF. 
Vietnlent Di Mnthulakshmi lleddi, m n , r m. 
Local Blrri.hlntativms. 

Btnnb.iy ..Mis C, M. Stotf. 

Mihs r. Baptist. 

Ihinjab Mrs Skemp 
Madras . .Muss .lose jih 
Kod.iIkanal, .Mrs C MoCUlUnd 

llnnorant General Secretarii . Mrs Doctor, 
Hirji Mansions, Gowalin '1 unk Road, Jtorabay 0. 

Applications fur memberslup should be made 
to the Honoraiv Gemral Secretary who will 
forward tho same 1)’^ tlio Local Secretary to 
whose l^nit it may appertain 

//an (ivnernl SetrvUiiy Mrs Gulbanu J R 

Doctoi, Fedeiathm ot Univorsity Women In 

India 


Association of Columbia Univiaksitv Alumni in India —This is an organization conceived 
to unite for service and fellowship all Columbia alumni wlio ma> be resident in India. It was 
founded in 1931, and is a constituent memlier of tlm Alumni Fi'dciatiun of Columbia University, 
New York, USA There arc more than tilty such Columbia Associations including one in 
liOndoii, Paris, Madrid and Berlin. The India Association lias its Headquarters in Bombay. 

President of the Association . Dr Jal Dastur C, Pavry, M A , Ph i) , 63, Pedd'^r Koad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 
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Principal Clubs in India. 

PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 


Name of ClTit> 

Ustn- 

ClBb^boiue, 

Sub 

Ent. 

scrlption. 

An- Mon- 
nual thly. 

Secretary. 


1 


R3. 

Rs. 

' R«. 


ABBOTTABAD - 


Abbottuhad, N. W. F 

40 

I .. 

20 

Capt F. L Robeits 



Provinces. 


1 



Adyak 

1800 

Madras 

76 

' 12 

6 

C Cayley. 

AQKA 

1863 

Agra Cantonment . . 

75 

1 ’• 

, 

Gapt I). 0. Cook 

Atimbbnaqar 

1889 


40 

! . , 

16 

Major E.M Ashton 

Aijtal 

1893 

Lushal inils, JE. B. A 

32 


15 

Cape E G Sutton. 



Assam. 


1 

j 


Ajhbre 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 

1 

16 

E White. 

Akola 

1870 

Berar 

100 

1 .. 

' 15 


AilAHABAD . . 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

M.ijor 1). B. M 





• 


Rawbone 

Ahraoti 



100 

1 . 

13 

G L Watson, I C s. 

ahritsar 

1801 

Amritsar 

30 

i *• 

12 

Walter Dawson. 

Bakgalore, United 

1868 

38, Residency Road . . 

100 

1 

1 

T S Kemmis 

Service. 




1 

1 


Bareilly 

1883 

Mnnicipal Gardens . . 

60 


0 

Major M. Hurford- 







Jones, I A 

Barisal 

1861 

IlackergunJ, Barisal .. 

32 

1 ^ 

i 13 

W. K liodcen 

Barrackvorb 

1860 

Grand Trunk Road, S 

60 


16 

J Wilson, 



Riverside. 





BASBEIN (lYMKITiNA,. 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

60 


11 

A H Watson 



Burma. 





Belgauh .. 

1884 

CloBe to Race Contse . 

60 

. , 

13 

MaiorB.H. Coad. 

Benares .. 

. . 


20 

1 ^ 

16 

J Bolam 

Bengal . . . . ' 

1827 

38, Chov’^ringhce Road, 

500 

25 

18 

F S Cubitf 


' 1846 

Calcutta. 





Bengal united 


29, Cbowringhee Road 

150 

20 

16 

11 Greenfield 

SERVIOB' 







Bombay 

1862 

esplanade Road 

100 

12 

1 

10 

M J Dhklns 

Bombay Gymkhana. 



7.5 

1 

G 

9 

A w Puttlck 

Byoulla 

1833 

Bellasla Road, Bombay 

200 

1 24 

1 12 

IJ F Hobbs, D.s 0 , 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, rower Circular 

200 

'120 

10 

M 0, 

Hon. Mr J GhosaJ, 



Road. 


1 

1 

C R I , r.i.E , I.C R 







(Btd) Mr. D, 0 







Andcison, 

Oawnpore . . 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 

1 •• 

10 

G Rose 

Ohittagono . . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Cbitta* 

76 

1 ^2 

10 

H J Garrett 



gona. 


I ( 



Club or Cbntkat 

1885 

Mhow .. 

60 


15 

Lt R, L. Lane 

India. 




1 



Club of Western 

1865 

Elphinstone Road, 

200 

12 ' 

10 

J. H MlcheU. 

Indu. 


Poona. 


i 



Cochin 

1876 


100 

18 1 

10 

B H Wliitehom. ’ 

COCONADA 

1866 

Coconada • . 

70 


11 

.r M Balmforth. 

Coimbatore . . 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 


10 

12 F H Gerrard. 

OOONOOR 

1894 

CoouooT, Kilgirit 

50 

12 ' 

8 

A K. Wold Downing 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca .. 

60 

• • 1 

20 

C W Tandy Green. 

Balhousik . . 

. 

Dalbousle, Punjab . . 


15 1 

7 

W L Stevenson. 

Darjeeling . . 

1868 

Auckland Road 

100 

16 j 

7i 

G. Wraugham Hardy. 

Delhi 

1808 

Ludlow Castle, Delhi.. 

100 

15 

15 

G C. L. Wadley. 

IMFBRUL Delhi 


Delhi .. 

100 

15 

16 

Capt 12. France. 

Gymkhana. 




1 

1 

[ 





1 

Principal Clubs i 

In India. 
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1 

Ksia- 

blisbed* 


Subscription. | 


Name of Club 

1 

Club-boiisc 

Ent jj 

An- 1 

Moil- 

Secretary. 

1 



tmal’ 

thly. 



1 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 


JeaRSi 

1887 

Next to Public Gar* 

60 

.. 

12 

(^uptaln T. Edmond. 



dens, Jhansi. 




Madras 

1831 

Mount Rroad , Madras . 

250 

20 

12 

J . A. Thomson. 

MADRAS COSMOIOLl 

1878 

Mount Road . . 

150 

21 

5 

R»o Bahadur Dr. A. 

TA». 






Lakshniau a s w a ml 
Mudailar, M D. 

Madabar 

IRR* 

Iteaoh Road, Calicut. . 

100 

. . 

12 

Mathto 

nioi 


100 

12 

20 

Major T C. Bell, M B.E. 

MOOLTAN 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


12 

Major J M Maekonzle, 







11 A.M 0 . 

nainital 

1864 


150 

12 

10 

Col J. de Grey, 


1 





0 U N 

OOTAOAMUND . . 

1840 

Ootacanmnd, Nllgiri 

150 

18 

12 

Major Aitliui Johnson. 



HHIh 





Orient 


Chowputy, Bombay. 

150 

72 

1 0 

Mr T N. Melifa and 






I'aptaifi A. V. Rich- 
aiilh 


Pkgo 

1871 

Prome Road, Rangoon 

300 

20 

12 

il 0 B IViiott 

PESHAWAR .. 

1B88 

Peshawar 

50 


12 

Major E E Jlills. 

Punjab 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore 


15 

12 

Capt R. (j|, Siiulez. 

Quetta 

1879 

Quetta 

120 

i . 

21] 

Majoi W JI I’rcbton. 

Rangoon Gtmkhana 

1874 

Kalpin Bd., Rangoon 

76 

0 

10 

R H Himh(’sd(»n, M.o. 
Kdv\uid 1 hoingoii 

Rangoon Boat Club . 

• • 

Royal Loises, jlan'gooii 

48 

12 

5 

Hajpptana , . 

1880 

Mount Abu . . 

.50 


1 « 

1«. E Couplnrid 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apcllo Bunder 

300 

18 


Lt -C’ol 0 Cobh, C.B.E. 

Club. 

B OYAL Calcutta Tubi- 

1861 

500 

25 

1 

P V Donetil. 

11, Russell Street 

OLUB. 




1 


Royal Western 

.. 

Naslk 

75 

15 

1 12 

|ll. G Lung 

India Golf club. 





1 

1 

1 

Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Cal- 

175 

12 

i 

U. P J h>an 



cutta 




1 

Secunderabad 

1888 

Secunderabad ( Dccca u) 

50 


1 

Majoi If S Morns, M.r. 

Shillong 

1878 

Northbrook Road, 

100 

12 

1 23 

iJ. C Rittfr, 



Shillong. 



1 

( 

jc'apl M C B Steele. 

sialrot 


Slttlkot, Punjab 

32 

•• 

1 

Sind .. .• 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 

12 

U L V\alk(i 

1 

Triohinofoly 

1869 

Cantonment . . 

90 

12 

1 12 

E Geoghegan 

Tutioobin 

1886 

lutlcorin 

50 

6 

10 

R S lC(mp*8( riven 

\ nited Service Club 

1866 

Simla 

100 

12 

1 12 

Maj(»r J., B. Grant, 
T l> 

United Sbrtiob Club, 

1861 

Cb utter Manzll Palace 

100 


1 12 

A. L. Mortimer 

lucenow. 



t 



1 

Upper Burma 

1889 

Fort Dnfferin, Man- 

50 

12 

20 

A Douglas Marhhall. 



dalay. 




1 

() C GuUiland. 

Western India Turf. 

.. 

Bombay and Poona . . 

150 

27 

, •• 

ILLINGDON 8FORT8 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bomliay. 

500 

120 


W. Botterlll 

WilELER Ltd. 

1863 

The Mall, Meerut .. 

50 


15 

*Capt W J. A H, 

1 Auchinleck. 

- 



— - 




1 
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IIOTARY CLUBS IN MIDDLE ASIA 

EEC JON 

V, E James, E.s(| 0 H E , M L A , Honoraiy 

General ('ommissKuiuj , Alitidle Asia KeRUm* 
200, Mount Hoad, Madia^^ 

U Jlrvnnt, I^q |{ L , J I* , JlonoraiN 
Coiiiuu^suuKM, India, Jiuinia, Cejlou and 
AtKliaiiistaii, 12, Wodelioiisc Hoad, Eoit, 
Bombay. 

lNJ)iA 

AMUlTS\rj iVeso/fod Capt H J<\ Manei ksluw 
IJonornry Sfirelary A (' JMiillen. 2nd <Vr 
4th 1'uesda\s of eadi month at S-«‘10 pm 
from j.Mli Octolur to 14t}i April, at « pm 
from irdli April to 14th 0(t(dx*r at tire Arnrit- 
bar Hotel 

IfANOAiiOJin /‘moh'/d it lt(m<itl Honorary 
Secretary J JMumo, 17- South Baiade, 
Bangalore i^Aerv Wednesday at O-JO pm 
at the West End J lot el 
Bomhay iVaide/d W J1 Hammond, M V 
Honorary S&reiary 11 G Bmham, AI I E E , 
PWD Seiietarjat, Fort Emji.v Tuesday at 
J-JO pm at the Gieen’s llestauiant 
CalcitI'A rrc\ulcnl J) J Horn. Honorary 
Secretary V War rcu- Boulton, St tphen House, 
Dalhousie Sipiaie livery Tuesdav at 1-JO 
X) m at tlie Great Eastern Hotel 
3v.AiiAt'Hl Vrcsidiiit Ghulauiali (' Chafzia f/o- 
norary Secretary B 'P Tluikiir, t/o The 
lU'irtral Bank ot India, Ud Kiist and third 
SaturdayH ol eadi montJi at 1-15 pin at 
the Central Hotel 

LAiiojiJ'i /Va/dtod Dr Vislivva Tvath Honorary 
Secretary Dis llaj SaMlniv, Bar-.it-LaM’, 
Bublie i^ioseeutoi, Hinh Court Eveiv 

J'’ndav, 8-JO p in at tlie Nedou’s Hotel 
Mapuas Piet^Hleni Jt D Kidimon Honorary 
Secretary C Itajauiijialdum, “Aidliii” 
45, Spin 'rank Road, Eyniore I* <> Eveiv 
Eiiday at J-30 pm at the Gvnikhana Club 

BURMA 

J{A^dooN 7Vesrde/d Ba larin Honorary 

Senelary h Ititdire \ imr nt Everv Tues- 
day at 1 pm at tire Sti.iiid Hotel 
Thavktmvo Ptesafent U 'riiaii 'I’ln, BA, 
BCS Honorary Secretary U \oii, Serie- 
taiV5 Distrid Coumll, 'Phavetmo Eveiv 
Satunlay at 5 j) m at the Rotaiv Club 
House 

t'E\ LON, 

COLOMiro President' 'die Bishop of I'olonibo 
Honorary Secretary It A Haines, J» 0 Box 
88, ('olornbo Everv 'J’hursday at 1 i) m at 
the Grand Oriental Hotel 

STB AITS S ETT LEMENTS 

Malacta PrcHdent E C Martin Honorary 
Seeietary Ho Seng Oug, B\, P' B G S , 
Anglo-Chmese Seliool 'L’uesday (1st A aid) 
1 1)111 , Rest House 'Thiubday (2nd) 

8 x> m , Rebt House. Eridav (4tli) 

5 ]) m , members’ homes 
J*LNAN0 President J)r Kamil Mohained Anff 
Jt Honorary Secretaries Dr Siibbuh 
llttsanayagam. Govt Health Department 
and G Maund, Borneo Motors Everv Tuesday 
at 1 p. ui., at the Eastern and Oriental Hotels. 


SlNOAPOKK President L 1^ Goodman 
Honorary Secretary Jos Lee, St Andrew’s 
School Every Wednesday at 1 p m at 
the Adrdph Hotel. 

EEDEKATED MALAY STATES 
Iron /^resident Hajl Mohamed Eiisolf 
Honorary Setretary John IVstell, Gopeng 
Road Every Wednesday at 1 p ur at tlie 
(Hand Hotel 

Klaiso AND Coast President Goh Hmk 
Haut,J P Honorary Set retary C J H Lowe 
Jivory 'I'liesduv at 5 pm at the ('hfnese 
Men hunts' Club 

Jvi'ALALAMPrK President B Bo\d, M C S 
Honorary Setretary John Hands, M C H , 
Stileinan Buildrngs liveiv M ediiesday at 
1 pm at the Majestic Hotd 
SlCHKMiiAN President H Bryson Honorary 
Secretary S S Clielv ana v again, Cinular 
Boarl Coiresjionding Jt Honorar \ Ser retar v 
C G J'Tv , 4, Jalan Duto Klana 'riunsday 
1st at 7 p m ‘hd at 8 p m , at Best Housi' ’ 

NETHEKL\NJ)S EAST INDIES 

Banj»o^3N(,, Java President it C Hilleu 
Honorary Setrelaiy J A. C DeKoek van 
Lteuwen, Gioote I’ostvreg Evi'iv 'Thursday 
at 8]) m Sodetert, Com old la 
Batavia, Java President Ptol Di C D 
iaingdi Honorary Seeretaiy J 'Tli Doiien- 

hoom, 'rau.ib Vbaug, I4(), Batavia Centrum 
Everv Mhsimsdav at 8-10 pm Hotel des 
Hides 

BriTi.NzoutJ, Java PrtsitUni Di 1* 

vail Hulstign. Honorary Seentary Dr J 
G J A Maas, \.in Imholfweg JO Everv 
Tuesday at 7-JO at Biiiten/iOig 
(/HllI]ro^, JvvA President O van del 

(ironrhm Honorary Setretary Dr C van 

Dillewign, E\i)erjmcnt Sta Eveiv AVnl- 

riesdav at 8- 50 p in , Club Phoenix 
DjoIvIAKAUTA, Java President 0, Janssen v^an 
Rauv Honorary Setretary C Rlssik, 

Mernpilaau 1 Everv PTidav at 8 j) m , 
Sodetert rh Vms'niging 
AIakassak, Ci.LiiirhS President Dr J Boes 
Honorary Secretary A. Tb van Elk, Miian- 
dolle Vouli A Co. Everv Monday at 8 pm , 

, Soeieteit “de Haimome” 

Malanu, Java Piesident Dr J P d(> Jong 
Honorary Secretary L S A M von Romer, 
Buiiixul 15 livery Wesinesday at 8 pm, 
Soe (’imeoidia 

Ml, DAN, Sumatra President S J Sdioorl 
Honorary Secretary AY J Veimecr Monday 
(1st and Jid), 8-‘J0 p m , Grand Hotel 
Paiiano, Sumatra President W* 1\ Weeth 
Honorary Secretary - H Uouwmk, Belantoeng 
15 Even’ 'riniisday , 7-Jo p m Oranjehotel, 
ShMAKA^(i, Java President Jhi ]r E E (’ 
Everts Honorary Secretary 11 L P' Bin- 
eker, N V Ned Ind (Jas-Mij Evciy 
Monday at 1 p m., Harmony Club 
SoKRAiiAJA, J AVA President G A J*h Weyer 
Honorary Secretary Ir K K J L Stemmetz 
Ilarboui Board’s Olllce, Tandjong-iH‘rak 
Eveiy 'Phursday at 8 p m. at Oraiije Hotel 
Solo (Soerakarta), JAyA President Ir 
L G Langgulh Steurrwald Honorary Sec- 
retary Dr H P' PT^jclrer, Villaxrark KiS 
Piveiy Wedncbday at 8-80 p.ni , Socretoit de 
Hanuourc. 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a eolf-govemlng branch of the 
Anghcan Communion Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of England 
and its bishops were considered to be sufTragann 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed by the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
the Church of India, Eurma and Ceylon has 
been free to manage its own atfaira, although, 
as it states in the l*reamble to its Constitution, 
it has no intention or desire “to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catholic 
Church and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that if it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
break spiritual continuity with Its past and 
destroy its spiritual identity.” 

Like all the other branches of the Anghcan 
communion the Churih of India, Burma and 
Cevlon is Episcopal It Is comiiosed of fourteen 
sees, Call utta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
Jiahoro, llangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota JSfagpur, Lucknow, Tmnevelly and 
Madura, Nagpur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik 
Of these the first to be erected was Calcutta in 
1814 and the last was Nasik in 1930 Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench are filled by election, 
rich diocese electing its own bishop. The 
bishops rule the Church and to them is ri'served 
the final word in all matters of faith and order, 
but they rule in conjunction with a system 
uf Councils which has been framed so as to 
give tlie greatest possible amount of represen- 
tation to the whole body of tlic faithful The 
loundatiun of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
convenor and chairman Every bajitised, 
and eonflrmed member of the Cliureli residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some 
recognised way, to the financial support of 
the Cliurch, is a member of the Parochial Count il 
of the (‘cclcsiastical area in which he resides 
and IS called a Qualified Elector. 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Diocesan Councils. All Priests holding the 
itishop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
• ouncil and to it are sent I-^iy Representatives 
elected by the Quahfled Electors of every 
Parocliial Council The Diocesan Councils 
manage all purely domestic matters and have 
the right of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may interest them. They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be tlielr representatives 
on tlie General Council General Councils are 
h'^Id not less than every three years and usually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
Bishops, Priests and Laymen. Every Diocesan 
Bishop lias a place In the House of Bfcihops 
The other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils. The 
three Houses usually sit and vote together, 


but anv House lias the right to meet alone 
If it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
polioy or classifv its opinions A “ Canon ” 
of the Churcli is a Resolution passed witli 
additional proeaiitions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Ordt't the position of tlu* 
episcopate as the divlnelv authorised teacher 
of the Church Is most eart‘fullv safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the com urrence 
of the otlier Ifouscs, can issue Detenumations 
about l>oth subjects But no Determination 
of the Bishops can bo the subject of disciplinary 
action until it has boioinc a Canon. 

Every priest before being licensed to \iork 
In the Church of India, Burma and Ce\lou 
takes an oath of obc'dieneo to the Canons. 

The Eccletiattical Establishment — At 

the time of the jiassing of the Indian Cliurch 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
aeknowlc'clged that it was responsible for pro- 
viding for the spiritii.il nc'CHls of the Soldiers and 
ClvllianH whom it brought out to India 'rhese 
rc'stHinsibilitic's it disc iiarges by niaintalning an 
establisliment of chaplains and ci)urc‘h(‘s for 
the four pnnelpal dmioininations of Cliiistlans — 
Anglican, Prc'sbyterian, Koman Catholic, 
and the Free ('hurehes The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are aiipointed bv the 
Secretary of State* for India, the Anglicans on 
the reeommc’iidation of a Sc'lectiou Commltt(*e 
of which the Arc libishoi) of Cautc'rbury is the 
Chairman Tliey aic paid by Govornmciit 
and pensioned after a covenanted pc'rlod of 
service Altiiougli they form a dc Unite' Depart- 
ment of Government tliey are not subjeet to the 
orders of anyone save their own eceleslastlcal 
superiors The I're'sbyteriari (fiiaplains are 
Bomotinies appointed to stations anei seimetimes 
to regiimmts Thu Anglie*an ehaiilains are 
always chaplains of steitions and have the 
pastoral care* ot all the inhabitints of the station 
who do not deliberately withdraw tliemselves 
from tlielr ministrations, but when troops are 
included in the number eif their parishioners 
(jiovernment orders that they shall Imve the 
first claim on their services The chaplains 
and their congre'gations are members of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and h.ivi* full rights ed re pre- 
sentation in the Councils of tlie Church Tlicir 
right to tlie use in worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of lingland is not only 
ackncwledged in tlio Constitution of the Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Church Act. 

Goyernment gives to the Metiopolitan an 
annual block i^ant which is divided between 
the seven bishops wliom Government recog- 
nises as havmg jurisdiction over the EstabUsh- 
ment Chaplains and their congregations. Thes^ 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay. 
Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur. 
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before 1930 they formed part of the Kstabliah- 
ment. One of the difficulties wliich the Churcb 
I 0 facing is that the Ooverument Block Grant 
Iv not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits. More senous 
still, however, is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1024, when 
In pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions It cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very diffiouft task. It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnisii funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
B^jalising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant 
The question of the r(‘(luction of this grant 
is now under consideration if the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious Either tlie 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly increased sum of money or niaiiy 
of the churches iu up-country stations will 
have to be closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Iridianisation *' is loss 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of tiiis community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year Nevertheless the Domiciled Com- 
fhunity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it is through tills community that the 
conversion of India must come. 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facts and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs ol 
the community in spite of lack of real support 
from home. Tlie education of its children 
is very largely in the iiands of the Cliristian 
denomiuatlous though tiiero are a few 
institutions such .as tiie La Martiniere 
bctiuols, on a non-deuomiuutional basis , 
but they are exceptional, lu all the 
large centres there exist schools ol various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeaus and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies. The 
Homan Catholic Church is honourably dts- 
tiuguished by much activity aiid flnanciai 

g enerosity iu this respect. Her schools are to 
e found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metbo 
diets have established some excellent schools 
in the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
children at Ealimpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
ol ail denominations receive liberal grants-iu- 
aid from Government, and are regularly in- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, tbere Is no 
'^religions difficulty** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


Christian Missions, 

The tradition that St Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the flret Christian missionary in IndUa is 
by DO means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed In Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has bad a continuous life. Except in its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent times- 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Porlnguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
iuHuence, Goa being the metropolitical see of 
the Indies. St. Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
real was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shi-inkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
is really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17tb century that the 
Papacy owes its largo and powerful following 
In India to-day. The Homan Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 832,000 
were added during the decade 1911-1021. 
The total of “ Syrian *' Christiaus (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are ol the Homan obedience) is 815,000, as 
against :i67,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article includes 
\nglicau8) number 2,980,000, an increase of 
547,000 since 1911. Thus, the total number 
of Christians of all deuominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact it pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Cliurchcs made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813. They 
have thus beeu at work iii the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It is 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves only incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of tills more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary schooii and college. The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country 
\ccordlng to the 1923 Heport 0 / the Natwnal 
ChrxhHan Couticxl for India they are teadilnfi 
*20,255 children in 12,699 e>mentary srtiools, 
mostly situated iu villages. The majorit\ 
(243, 895} of chlldron in these schools are non- 
Christians The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges. The former number 623 with 70,254 
male and 2.5,303 female pupils. There are 4(' 
colleges affiliated to Universities, contalninc' 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Oi 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians 
From the standpoint ot missionary policy mu<li 
Importance is attached to these agencies for th( 
Indirect propagation of the Christian faith. I’li 
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^tateBman and the publicist are chiefly Inter- 
ested Ip the excellent moral eflfect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
eUsses, and the higher educational Ideah 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant auspicet 
are the Madras Christian CoUege ; the JDufl 
College, Oalcntca ; the Wilson College, Bombay , 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women ’b 
(olloges — tlie Women's Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella I’hoburn College at Luck- 
now, and the Women’s Christian Medical College 
nt Ludhiana The Boman Catholirshave a largi 
number of educational institutions, rangiii). 
tiom small village schools to great coPegifc 
iTcparing students tor Univerbity degrees 
imt the proportion of Christian students ii 
tluir institutions is very much laiger lhai 
in those of the Protestant bodies. The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Homan 
( atholics Is probably lower than amongst tli< 
Protestant comerts; but compared will. 
Hindus and Mahomeduns it la conspicuously 
hiuher The Homan Catholhs ha\e soim 
.5 oOO elementary schools in w'liich 98,001) 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving instruction 
In middle and high schools they havi 
143,000 boys and 73,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 5,000 students of boU 
eexes. These figures, howevet, include a laigi 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Piotestani 
mission schools and colleges. 

More recent, but producing even mere wider 
spread results, is the philanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great tamme 
of 1878, missionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evaugolisiio and eciu 
cational activity. The famine threw crowdh 
ut destitute people and orphan children upon 
their hands. Orphanages and industnul 
schuols became an urgent necessity. Bui 
the philanthropic spirit is never satisfied with 
oue kind of organisation or method. A greet 
stimuius was also given to medical missions. 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
aie almost a monopoly of Christian missionary 
ettort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
ruissionaries working under Protestant socie- 
tb'') in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion. There are 184 industrial 
ui-titutlons in which 69 different arts and 
t'Jafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
tvpe- wilting. In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place ; and the 
loniidcnce of Oovemment in their methods 
has been shown by their being officially 
entrusted with the difficult work of winning 
«>\er certain criminal tribes to a life of industry 
Ihe indirect effect of jiH this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India'* 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a grea- stirring of the philanthropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

Heunion.-- For very many years Indian 
* hriHtiaiiH have shown that they felt much 
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more acutely than Europeans the scandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than Is always recognized to 
political causes, and in the political conflicts 
I of the sixteenth and seventeenth oenturies, 
when they became crystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the great divid- 
ing line is that Itctweim CTirtst and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
ground of paganism they are conscious of a real 
tundamentai unity In Clirist. Compared with the 
greatness of the gulf which s(>parates Christian 
trom non-Christlau, the diilcrencoa of ' * con- 
fession ** and ' * order ’’ which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to bt^ wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In consequence the 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowheio so strong as in India. 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Cliurch, 
which is a group union ot five of tfio priiiclpai 
Protestant commnmons, and as tboso bodies 
are in communion mdividuaily with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
in India the Union may bo regarded as a Pan- 
Proti'stant Union, 'i'ho S l.U.C. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Chuioh. J£ 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amouui to a uuion of 
all the Christian bodies in South India, except 
the Homan Oatliuiics, on tho basis of the last 
JLambeth encydicai Tills will moan that a 
real National, Indian Churcli will conic into 
being. Although it will be tuicraut of almost 
every expression of Evaugoiicul opinion and 
will retain tlie Ireedom of (levclopment ciiarac- 
ceristic of Protestantism, by its accoptuiico 
of the Catholic creeds and the iiistorio 
Episcopate, it will bo linked up with the CuthoUc 
tradition of the Anglican Church. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The i/tiureii Miosiunary 8ooieiy carries on work 
in India m seven dlUereiit missious — the United 
Provinces, South India, Tiavaucore and Cochin, 
Bengui, Western India, Puujab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Itajputaua. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called tiie United Pro- 
vinces m 1813, in Bombay in 182U, in the Punjab 
m 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1854. 
The Society has always Kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore; but it also has Important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schuols of the Primary, Middle 
and High staudards. The Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. 8. controlling the work of 102 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the C. M. S. in India and Ceylon 
is 160, European laymen 30 and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,359 of whom 03,055 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel.- 

StatisticB of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan institutions, which, while financed and 
in many cases maimed by tiio S. J\ 0 , are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authorities. 
The best known of the S. P. Q missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School. At the 
College tliore are about 200 btudents under 
instruction, and at the High School 800. The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tinncvrlly-Madiira ’Ihe 8 P. O 
also maintains an important Criminal Trlbcp 
Settlement at lliibli, In the Bombay Carnatic 
There are 116,000 Indian Christiana tinder the 
aegis of Ihe S P G , DO ordained European 
missionaries and 08 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal. There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 1C Sisters. In 
addition te its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes m Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany^ which is known all over India. 

The Society of St. John the Evangelist (com- 
monly known us the (Jowley Ealhers) has houses 
at Bombay and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan. In Bombay Its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Uoly Cross, 
Umarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
population. At Poona the Sooiety co-operates 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay witi 
the All-Saints’ Sisters, ether Anglican sister 
hoods represented in India are the Clewoi 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Churcl 
(Kilbum) at Madras. The St Hilda’s Deacon 
esses’ Association of Lahore carries an Important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab. The mission of 

Bengal Ecclesiasi 


the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, ti • 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, aii<< 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Paiampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head ol 
Anglican Missions. 

The Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society 

carries on work in India in three missions— tin 
Central Pro\Inces, the United Provinces, and 
Burma Work was begun in all of these Pro 
Vinces in 1924 The work of the Society 
primarily Evangelistic and this work is carried on 
by means of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Schools 
and Camps The Society has 17 principal Sta- 
tions t»f which 5 have Hospitals and 7 Schools 
the latter including the School for the Deaf in 
llangoon 'J’hc number ot Oitl.iined European 
inissionaric‘< of the B M S in India and 
Burma is 11, Doctors 4, European laymen 11 
and European laywomeu 61 There are 51 
Indigenous workers including 3 Doctors Sta- 
tistics of tlic Christian community from all 
Stations are not a\ailab]c 

An Interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 the 
foundations were laid of a new Religious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by living together to develop the Reli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indians appreciate fully the value of “ renuncia- 
tion”. The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it witli a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism. The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated b\ 
Dr. Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928. It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans It shows every sign 
of life and growth. 
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West tol I , Most Rev Eoss, D D .. . Lord Bisliop of (’alcufln and Metroixditun oi 

India, Burma and Ceylon 


Senior C'H4rLAiNS 


Bircli, Ven’hlc Ormomlc Wmsiaiilcy, m o 

Thomson, Hev Thomas Albeit 
Williams, Kev Henrv Prank Fulford, w a 
W ilkinson, Rev Ernest K(dand, M a 
Lee Rev Canon I’cny ErsKmc, M a 
Voung, Boa Ernest .loscph, n \ 

Iligliam, Hc^ l’hilli]», n k 

Pearson, Rc\ Canon Cyril Greemvood, M A 


Ardidcacon of Caliutta and Chaplain of St 
.lolm’H t'hurcb, Calcutta 
(On leave) 

(On leave). 

(On l(^nc) 

Cliai»lain, St Steplicn’s, Kidderpore 
(^laplain. Fort William, Calcutta 
(’]ia])Lun, Sbillong, Assam 
(On lea^ c) 


JUNIOR Chaplains 

Boulton, Rev Walter, M A . . Chaplain, Darjeeling with Lebong 

Tucker, Rev (? E , u so . Wetro]K)]itan’s (’haplain 

Cowhain The Rev Arthur Gerard, M \ ChapLiin, Barrackpore 

Tilney- Bassett, The Ilev Hugh Framis Einra, Chaplain, Dinapore. 

M \ 

Trotman, The Rev Lionel William, M a Cliaplain Kasauli, Punjab 

Halliday, The Rev. Sydney Lang . On leave from 4th December 1934 for 3 montl - 

and 11 days. 

Garrod Tlic Rc^ , William Frniu is . . Chaplain, Dacca (Lent by the Diocese 

Lucknow). 
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I’KOB mONABY. 

Randolph, Kcv. T. B , M a . Sonior I'h.ipl.nii, Rt, Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta 


t HUIU’II Oh 

Dodd, The Rev George Edward, m a., u i> , t i» , 
ii c F. 

Lee, The Rev Robert, Ewing, M 0 , b i) , J p 

M(‘Lellaii, The Rev Duncan Tait Hutchison.M a. 
MacKdward, Tht Rev. Lachlan, M a 

lUichaiian, The Rev George, M a 


Scotland 

PiCbutcmv SciiH)! Chaplain, Church 4)f S(ot- 
laiul, Bengal (On leave, -India prepura- 
toTv to retirenunit ) 

Ofluiating Presidemy Senior ('haplain Chunh 
ot Sioiland, Itengal and Senior (‘haplain, 
St Andrew’s ( hun h Calcutta 
Senior Chaplain (On leave) 

Junior (’haplain Attaihed 1st Dattalion, The 
Black Watch (R Ii ), Bai rack pore 
Chaplain on Proliation Second Chaplain, St 
Andiew’s Chunh, Calc utta 


CHI RCJl OF ROMK 

Tener, The Most Rev Dr Ferdinand, *=5 J Archbishop. Calcutta 

Dryan. Rev Leo SJ Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail 


Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 


\cland, The Right Rc'v Richard Dyke, Vf A 
\shley Brown, The Ven’ble WilHain, L T n 
Vrtlnir Patrlek Lillie 
I'asiley, C M. 

Sbniou 


Lord Bishop of Bombay 
Arc hde.ieon 

Registrar of tbe Diocese 
Registrar of the Dioiesc* (Ollu lating) 
’HAriiAlNS 


Dart R<‘V Canon John Lovermg Camphcdl, M A. 
Wonnuld, Rc*v lioliert Leonard, M A , M ii k 
V’^ hley- Brown, Rev W , i, T H 

Dossetor, R(‘v E Ifi , M A. 

Kortescuo, Rev C F , L T ll (Dur ) 

ScMinan, Rev Altrc'cl Jonathan m a 
lolinston, Rev G F 
Ike r( els. Rev R C 


ScMiior Prc'sidenc'V Chaiilain, Bombay (On leave) 
Chaplain of Bedgaum (On leave) 

Cliaplain of St Mary’s, Poona Archdeacon 
ot Bomliay (m addition) and (’haplain of 
Mahalilesliwar (in add it ion) 

CJiaplain ot Deolali (On leave) 

(On leave) 

Chaplain of Ahmc^daliad 
Chaplain ol Karachi 
Chaplain Hyderabad (Smcl) 


JrVlOR ClIAPLAINR 


Barding, Rev. J A. 

Cow burn, Rev F,b.a 
I dlioll, Rev T R H , M A 
Barnes, Rev J , b a. 

B ill. Rev. Henry, m.a 
M e Pberson, Rev K C. 
''tarisneld. Rev il R 
1 <'VA'is, Rev O G 
lluddcll, Rciv >T V W , B A 
1 indsay. Rev W. T , M A 


Chaplain, Klrkee 
(’haj)laiij of Colalia 
(Jiaplahi c)t Ahmc'dnagnr 
Chaplain c>t Crater, Aclcm 
(Jiapluin of Bcdganm 
Senior Presidcuu y (’haplain, Bombay 
Chaplain, StoaiiuT Point, Aden 
Chaplain of DcMilali 
. Chapltua of (UuicpurL 
. (iarrisoii Cliajdain, Bombay 

Fikli) SERViOK Post. 

NU 

Church of Scotland 


MaeKeuzie, Rev D F , m.a 

Met^aul, Rev. M 

Ingram, Rev J. W., ma.,bd. 


Matheson, Rev R W. 


C ha flaws, 

.. Senior Chaplain, St Andrew’s Chureh, Bombay 
Presidency Senior Chaplain 
(On leave) 

The l»reai(Ieney Senior Cliaplain (’hurch of 
Scotland anci Senior Chaplain, St Andrew’s 
Church, Boiuhny Officiating 
Chaplain, Ht Andrew’s Church, Karachi. 


Chaplain or the church op Rome. 
lima, The Most Rev. Dr. Joachim R Frewdenf y 
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Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


Higham, Tho Ro\. Pliillip, m a 
Mathew. The Jtev F W 
\lfaite, The Rev A , B A 
Wyld, The Jlev F , b a. 


FH \PTiUN8 

. . Shillong 
. Lakhimpur'A 

. Silchar . Vpald from All-Imlla Grant 
. Sibsagar i 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 


HaUlday, Rev S L. 

Tilney Bassett, Rev H F E. 

Perfect, llov. IT 
Morgen, Rev 1) J. 

Judah, Rev Etholred 
Bewsher, Rev Robert 
Beasley, Rev J S. 


Chaplains, 

(liaplaiii of Bankipore 
. Chaplain, IMnaporc 
AbPTTTONAL OLEBaY 

Bhagalpur 

Monghyr and Jamalpur 
Muzatfarpur and Darbhanga. 
Ranchi 

. . . Cuttack. 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department. 

Focanf . . . . Bishop of Rangoon, 

Senior Chaplains 


Anderson, The Ven'bh* Nicol Keith 

I’ark, The Veu’ble William Robert, o.t.e , o b k 


Thursfleld, Rev Gerald Arthur Rifliard 
Delahay, R(‘v William 
Leo, Rev Art liur Oldfield Norris 


(On leave) 

Archdeacon, Rangoon, and Bishop's Com- 
missary (Also in charge of the Rangoon 
Dloccsce and (^haplam. Rangoon Canton- 
ment) 

Chaplain. Rangoon Cathedral 
(On leave) 

C‘haplaln, Mayinyo 


Stevenson, Rev George 10 


Junior chaplain. 

.. .. Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment 


Chaplain on Probation 

Higginbotham, Rev William Hai old Spencer Chaplain, Mandalay. 


Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood, The Right Rev Alex, M a , p n i> 
0 B B 

Martin, Ven’ble Frederick William, m a 
Day, Rev Edward Ridlay, M \ 
Warming! on. Rev Guy Wilson, M a 
Streatfield, Rev S F , B A 
Sanders, Rev Harold Martin, ai a 
Eastwlck, Rev Rowland, b a 
Gash, Rev. 1 J. 

Williams, Rev W P , B a 
Ileber Clare, Rev 


l> P , Jjord Bishop of Nagpur 

Archdeacon of Nagpur. 
Chaki.ita, U P. 

(On leave) 

Garilsou Cliaplahi, Jubbulporc. 
(On leav'e) 

2nd Garrison Chaplain 

Kamptec 

Nasirabnd 

. Central India, Mhow 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chuech op Enolanp 

Waller, Right Rev Edward Harry Mansfield, i) i). Lord Bishop of Madras 
Crichton, Rev Walter Richard . Archdeacon 

Senior Chaplains. 

Edmonds, Rev Canon Hebert James, m a Chaplain of Ootaeamund 

Mortlock, Rev. AG . . . . Chaplain, 8t George’s Ca^^liedral, Madras. 

Langdale-Smtth, Rev Ridiard Marmaduke, b a Chaplain^ Wellington. 

Trench, Rev Albert Charles, m o . Chaplain, Holy Trinity Church, Bangalore. 

Goldman, Rev. A. T Chaplain, St. Thomas’ Mount. 
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MADKAS ECCLESIASTICAL I)E1»ARTMEI?T— 


Hayward, Rev W 0 
W ilaon, Rev. G. A 
( larkc, Kov M 
White, Rev. Jatk . 

1 ly, Rev. E H 
lames Rhys, R. 

McLean, Rev. L 
Short, Rev G M 1> 


Junior CHArLAiNs 

Chaplain, St. George’s Cathedral 
Chapluin, St Mary’s Church, Eort St. George- 
GarriMun Ciiaplaiu, Fort St. George 
Chaplain, Bolariiiii. 

Chaplain (On leave). 

(’haplain, Trlmulghery 
CHUiu’H OR Scotland 

. Rreshleiuy Senior Chajdain, Madras 

Chaplain, St Andiew s Chureli, Raiigalore. 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior CjiAriAiNH. 

NU 


l)(vlin. Rev T S 
Hradiniry, Rev J 11 
NuhoJl, Rc\ E M. 
I.<iuieiice, hev <« 
''.ihsbiiry. Rev Dr 
l{(t'<e, llev T R 
Mdi'^an, Rev R J 


JnVJOU ClIWLVlNS 
. . Chaplain oi Jvoliat 

( haplain ol ^Jowslu la 
Chajdain ol J’eshawai 
Chaplain oi Ha/inak 
. Chajdain of Ahbotlaliad 

Assistant Chaplain, Ceshawur 
Cliaplain ot Risalpnr 


Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


liaiiie, Tile Right Rev George Dunsford, M A , 
c 1 K , o B E , V D 
( .irden, The Ven’blc H C , M A 
M( Kelvio, Rev Robert Fritz Stanley, i> D 
1 ister, Rev Canon J. G , M A 
M.iishall, Rev Canon Mornian Edwyn, M a 
I nhiibton, Rev Canon G F , M \ 

Dovcnlsh, The Ven’hle R C S , vi \ 

'lainbhng, Rev F U H 
lU unison, Rev Erie David, M a 
L ome, Rev L M , Til L 
Jones, Rev G W , B. A 
Morrs-irox, Dev E A , M 
Nnh(dl, Rev E M , M A , M c 
M( IvcMizK', Rev 1) S , M A 
Morgan, Rev B J , M A 
l.'trs, Rev M. S , M \ , M c 
la vJm, Rev T S , m A 
'“.disbury, Rev Mark, ll d 
M aterbury, Rev F. G , B D 
h.uhjs, Rev. R C., « A 


laihore Bishop of Lahore 

(On leave) 

(On h'ave). 

Amhala 
Rawalpindi 
Ivarac hi 

Lahore Arilideui on ol Lalioie 
(On leave c.i-liidla) 

Julhinder 

(On leave ea;-lndia ) 

AVest Knlge, RawaljMmli 

Murree 

I’esliawar 

New Dellii 

Risaljiui 

Quetta 

Kcduil 

Abbottaliad 

Dulhousie 

Hyderabad, (bimi ) 


United Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


‘^•lunders. The Right Rev diaries Jolm Godfrey, 

M \ 

Bill, 1 he Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, M A 
M < stinai ott, R , V D , Bar-ai-Law 


Bishop of J.u(know, Jleadquarti is, Allahuiiud 


Anhdeueon ol Lu( know, Ileudquariers, Naiui 
Tal 


Registrar ul tlie Dioitse of Lin know, llead- 
quarterH, Cah iitta 


Senior Chaplains 


T>iU Tlie Veii’ble Sydney Alfred, M A. 

< ohu, The Rev Canon Cliflford John, M \ 

J albot, Tlie Rev Alfred Dixon . 

Ma>nard, The Rev Bertram Martin, a k.c 
B roughton, The R-ev. Arthur Hardwlcke, m.a. . . 


Nulni Tal 

On leave propaialory to retirement. 
(On leave), 

(On leave). 

Dohra Dun. 
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UNITKD mo VINCES ECCLESIASTICAL DErARTMENT--co#tfe/. 
Skniou (’uaplains -conid. 


JtigK, 'Flic li('v Arthur (J(m j 1 I'ictrom, m \ 

Hare, Tho Jlev Cawoii Art Imr Neville, 3i A 
Vatri( k, I’lie Jlev Alexander, M A 
Porter, TJie Ke\ John^LTii 
Dou^lus, Tl«e Rev JViey Sholto, M A 
H()Uth(‘rii, 'J’lie Rev Gerald Jloltc Eiacebrldge, 
jr A 

LiickmcUi, The Rev. Sydney, n A 
Durii, The Itev John Humphrey, h a 


Jlaniklicl (Almora) 
Pyzabad. 

Jhansi. 

Agra 

Muttra. 

Allahabad Garii6)on 

Cawnpore 
(On leave) 


Methodist Church. 

BENGAL. 


R(\neI],The Rev Aithui Jessi 

Fiost.The Itev Geoige I.eveslev, Hon c l< 

Jven.Tho Rev Robeit 'I'hoinasj Hon c r 

J*oa(l, 'rUc Rev. Prank ledger 

Kelh, The Rev John Dwyer, Hon v l 

Thoipe, The R(‘v Pereival Edwin d 

(Hanvjlle, Tlie Ue\ J E 

Wright, The Rev Ravniond IJ n i) 

Bryson, The Rev U A1 

Cauntei,Rev .1 Govett 

t'hlford, 'Fhe Rev. P Wesley 

Rolte, The Rev HeibeitE 


Senior Methodist Chaplain »n India, New Delhi 

Hawalpmdi 

laihuie 

Mei'iut 

Quetta 

Mhow 

On leave 

Jh.nisi 

Julibulpore 

Peshaw.ir 

Call lift a 

1 lu know 


MADRAS. 

Whittiead, The Rev Arthiii Seeimdeiabad 

Hopkins, The Rev Leonaid J Bangalore 

BOMBAY. 


CullwKk, Th(* Rev William Edwaid Hon e I Bonibav. 
Mimio, The Rev J vines Hem> , Hon Cl Iviikee 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to nunibcis, th(‘ ('aUiolu' ]Mre<tori/ of India gives the following tables — 


1 

1911 1 

1921 

1 1931 

1 

liritiKh India and Indian 
States — 

(a) laitinBJte .. 

1,814,620 

1,851,408 

2,164,918 

(6) Svriac llitea.. 

364, 66t; 

440,488 

649,981 

Flench India 

25,918 

25,480 

26,492 

Portuguese India .. 

296,148 

288,741 

326,690 

Total, India 

2,301,346 

2,606,117 

3,067,081 

Ceylon 

322,163 

363,986 

394,993 

Total, India and Ceylon . . 

2,623,509 

2,970,103 

3,462,074 


N OTE (1) In 1 860, the total for India and Ceylon was 1,170,854. In 1880 it had risen to 1,610,1’ 
and in 1900 to 2,201,674. 

NoiK (2):— In 1860 there were 1,604 priests. In 1921 there were 3,158. In 1931 there wtr^ 
3,626. 
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,h Cattaolic community as thus existing is 
( imposed of the following elements 

( 1 ) The ** Syrian"' Christians of the Malabar 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
ronvertod by the Apostle St, Thomas. 
They were brought under allegiance to tiie 
Pope bv the Portuguese in 1699, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apostolics. I’hcy 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and t iiree suffragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac nte. 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 16(K) and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc. 

(3) European Immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops. 

(4) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism m recent mission centres. 

(5) Jlecent converts from the Jacobite coin- 
inunity in Malabar, of which Id Bishops, 50 
priests and Some 10,000 Hity ha\c been 
“ united ” to tlio Catholic Church 

I In Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1500, continued for about 200 years, after 
^inch It began to decline. To meet this 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out by 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till by 
tiie middle of the 19th century the whole 
•‘ountry was divided out among them except 
Bucli portions as were occupied by the Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
III many parts between the Portuguese clergv 
of the ** I'adroado *’ or roval patronage, and 
the propaganda clergj. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
bv the Agreement of 1928, abollslung “ double 
jurisdiction”) At the same time the whole 
tountry was placed under a regular hierarchy, 
which after subsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows — 

I ndirthc Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecclesiastical Affairs 
'Jlu archbishopric of Goa and Danmuii 
(having some extension into British torrl- 
torv) i^th suffragan bishoprics at (’oohin 
and Mylapore (both in British temtorj) 

(udir the Sa(rcd Congregation of Oriental 
Churches — 

Tilt) archbishopric of Ernakulain, with Suffragan 
hishopriibof Changanacherry, Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

Iiumi diatelv subject to the Holy See . — 

rh« archbUliopric of Trivandrum, with suffia- 
gan bishopric of Tiruvella. 

i iidcr the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda 

Fide:— 

Ibe archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allaliabad and Ajmere. 

The archbishopnc of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
Tricliinopoly and Tutlcorin, and the Missions 
of Alimedabad and Karachi. 
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The archbishopric of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishopncs of Uanchi, Dacca, Chittagong, 

I Kiishnagar, Dinajpur, Patna and Shillong 
and the Prefecture Apostolic of Sikkim. 

The archbishopric of Madras, u Ith suffragan 
bishoprics of NeJloro, Hyderabad, Visaga- 
' pat am and Nagpur, the rrefecture-ApostoHe 
of .fiibbulpoie, and the Missions oi Cuttack 
and Bellarv. 

The archbishopric of rondlcherrv (French), 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakunam, Salem and 
Malacc.i. 

The archbishopric of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahoi-c and the Prefecture-Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere. 

The arch bishop rie of Verapoly, with suffragan 
bisliopnes of l^iulon, Jvottar and 
Vijayapuram 

The archbishopric o f Colombo (Ceylon)> with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Galle, Jaffna 
and Trincumulce. 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefeeture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission seiniuuries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv natiouaJify They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body ol ‘•eeular (lergy mostly Indl.in, etc , 
numbering about 2,200, and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work of 
the clergy is parochial ministration to existing 
ClirisUaus, including railway people and 
Bntish troops. Second comes education, which 
is not conffned to their own people , their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahoinedans, Parsis, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavior’8 
College, Calcutta, St Peter's College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St. Joseph's (College, 
Pnchluopoly, St Aloysius Colleg<>, Mangalore, 
Loyola College, Madras, teaching university 
courses; besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary sclu ols The educa- 
tion of girls IS supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions. 
The total number under education amounted 
in 19U4 to 143,061 boys and 73,164 girls, 
later figures being unavailable. As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
c'jntres, among which those in the Punjab, 
Chota-Magpur, krishnagar, Oujerat, the Ah- 
med uagar district and the Telugu coasts may 
bo mentioned. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the means to an 
indefinite extension. The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a tew military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that Is, 
from the coH ’ stlons ol the •Society /or the Pro- 
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^atim olthi Faith aod ottkB Uoly Childhoodt 
nelped out by private or other donatiooM 
secured from home by the different local mis. 
sionaries. In mis«<ion work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Christians, and no baptism 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
admhiistered except after careful instruction 


THE CHURCH 


The Oliurch of Scotland and the United 
Free Church have become one The Union, 
effected in October 1929, lias already exerted 
a profound influence upon the lite of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Kev. Dr. Bryce landed 
in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish follow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated : Calcutta, 
1914 . Bombay, 1919 ; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen oliaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong t/O the Bengal 
Prestdeucy, five to Bombay, and four to Madras. 
Those minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but wlien there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead* of being posted to the station 
where the regiment happens to be placed 
and as a rule moves with the regiment. There 
are three Presidency senior Chaplains in charge 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively. 
There are churches in the chief towns of the 
Presidencies, and churches have also been 
iuilt, in all considerable military stations, 
9.g., Ghakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, 
Rawalpindi, Bialkot, Umballa and Jub- 
bnlpore. In addition to the regular establish- 
ment there are a number of acting Chaplains 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving m such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, 
Meerut, Mliow and Quetta. TTie Additional 
Clergy Societies in India contribute towards the 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
places such as Sialkot, Murree, Dalhousie 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
by Scottish Misiuonaries. Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 

Tiie Mission work of the Church of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexander Duff, one 
of the greatest of modern missionaries, was 
sent to Calcutta, lie was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily. Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of the Church, 
but the Bombay College was elosed in 1819 
and In 1907 the College in Calcutta was united 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish Churches 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic work 
Is being carried on from eight centres under 
88V ieen missionaries. The I'aptiscd Chrie- 


and probation. Ibis, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
sohd results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore. At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Rev. Archbishop Klerkels, 
D.D ^ appointed in 1931. 


OF SCOTLAND. 


tian community now numbers over 14,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now earned on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan district, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians. In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does invaluable service in school, medica* 
and zenana work, having in India 41 Europoai 
missionanes, 1G3 teachers, over 50 schools 
throe hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Church© In 
Bombay have six representatives on the 
govenung body of the Angln-Scottish Ldu 
cation Socioiy, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral supervision over the Bombay Bcottisi 
Orphanage In Bangalore there is the St 
Andrew’s High School, and both in Bangalore 
and in Madras the local congregation support! 
the school fi>r poor children. The 4yroliefl 
Girls* Boarding and High School is undei 
the care of the Kfrk-Session of St. Andrew’! 
Church, Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew’s Colonial Homes at Kalimpong 
Bengal, tliongli not directly part of the 
work of ti e Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and arc being locally managed by mission 
aries of that Ctiurch The homes exist foi 
the beiieflt of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work 
Tliero arc now twenty cottages, and about 60t 
ehildreu in residence. Further information 
may be found In “ lleportn of tlie Scliemes of the 
Church of Scotland,” Blackwood Sons ; ** The 
^liurch of Scotland Year Book *’ and “ The 
Handliook of the Church of Scotland In Indi.^ 
and Ceylon.” 

Though the former Churches of the Uniteo 
Free Church now belong to the Church oi 
Scotland they n^maln Iniepeudent of the estii 
blishment rccognb^ed by Government. Thoyt 
have only three purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay. 

The Church carries on Mission work In seven 
different areas. They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Ealna and Ohlnsura) ; the Santal Parganas, 
with five stations ; Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and Alibagh Hyderabad State (Jalna, 
Bethel and Parbhani), Madras (Madras* 
City, diingleput, Sriperumbudur and Ooa> 
jeeveram) ; the Central Provinces (Nagpur 
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Bbandarft, Wardha, and Amraoti); Raj- 
putana, where the extcneive work in 
stltuted by the Unithd Preabyterian Church 
in 1860 ia now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main divisions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Chri^an community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Presbytenan Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share In the work of evangelism. There are 
nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and stalled Women’s 


Hospitals, in Madras, Kagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur. From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson In Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
i made a large contribution to the work of higher 
cflucation through four Christian Ooilegos. 
I lie Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, ia 
well known The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
I representing several Missionary Societies. Other 
Collc'ges are Wilson College, Poinbay, and 
I ifislup College, Nagpur 


BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 


Tfli Baptist UIibsionart Sooiett or Great 
Britain.-- Formed in 1792, largely through the 
eitorts of Dr. Wm. Ciroy, operates mainly m 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and C5<‘yIon. The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society have 
been united with this Soeietv. 'Jhc staff ot 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
206 missionarloH and about 978 Indian and 
Singhalese workers, C'onnected with tb«‘ Societ\ 
are 376 Indian and Singhak'se Churches, 209 
Primary Day HciiooK, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological 'Jr.uuing (Vdlege 
The Church meinber'^hip at the close of 1933 
stood at 23,245 and the Clirislian comrnuiutx 
at 60,812 The membership during the past ten 
years has increased by about 53 per cent 
and the community by 60 per cent, in the 
same period. Amongst the non -caste people g'-eat 
progress has been made m recent years, and 
many of the Churches formed from amongst 
these peoples arc self-supporting 


Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi 
where hostels have been erected for the 
prosecution of this form of work. 


Bduoationai Work.— -Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges. Sorampore College with 
its Royal Charter granted by His Danish 
Majesty in 1827, confirmed by the British 


Government in the Treaty of Purchase of the 
.Settlement of Serampore in 1845, and placed 
|ki 1856 by the College C/Ouncil at the 
*%,spo8al of the Baptist Missionary Society 
' become a part of its Missionary Edu- 
kp'>nal operations, in Arts and Theology 
affiliated in 1857 to the newly- 
Galcutta University : reorganised 
on the lines of its original founda- 
the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
^ afl OD an Inter-denomluatioual basis 
^anting of Theological Degrees to 
ttudents of ail Churches. 

and Science the College prepares 
Calcutta Examinations. Principal : 
. 0. Angus, M.A., B.D. 



There 
Cuttack 
and Bible I 


a vernacular Institute also at 
the training of Indian preachers 
tools in several centres. 


There are 9 or 10 purely English Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are earned on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Societv is carried on In 7 Hospitals, and 12 Dls- 
pcnsaiies. Two large Printing Pressei-foT both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cnttack. The Secretary of the 
Mission is the R-'v D Scott Wells, 44, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta. 

The Headquarters of tlie Mission arc at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, Loudon The 
total expenditure of the Society lor 1934 
amounted to £172,031 of which £00690 was 
expt iided m India (S; Ceylon ' 

i'UB Canadian Baptist Mission.— Was com- 
menced in 1873, and is located in the Telugu 
Country to the north of Madras, in the 
Kistna, Godavari, Vhagapatam and Gan jam 
Districts There are 22 stations and 008 out' 
stations with s staff of 1 02 missionaries including 
LO qualified physicians, and 1, 371 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,536 villages. Orga- 
uiscdChurche^ number 123, communicants 20,885 
and adherents 19,000 for the past year. Forty- 
six Churches arc entirely self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 564 village day 
schools, with 19,284 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Normal Training schools, a 
Bible TiainiMg School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providmg in all tor 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school. There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Minion 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangell- 
eatiou is the central feature ot the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade mombersblp 
has increased by 66 per cent., tlie Christian 
community by 20 per cent., and scholars by 
105 per cent. Indian Secretary is the Rev. A. 
Arthur Scott, Tiinl, East Goduwari. 

AMERICAN Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
01BT7, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1818; Assam 1836; Bengal and Orissa 
1836, South India 1840. It oweslte rise to the 
celebrated Adonlram Judson. Until 1010 the 
Society was known as the American Baptist 
l^slonary Union. There are 32 main stations 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal-Orissa 
29 in South India, besides many outstations. 
All forms of missionary enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society. 
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The great work of tho Miaaion roniinuce to 
be evangelistic and the training of ttie native 
preachers and iiihlc-Women, and extends to 
many races and I angiiagea, the most important 
of wiii(h, in IWirina, has been the practical 
transformation ot the Karens, whose language 
has been redmed to writing bv the Mission 
The work in Assam embraces 0 different languages 
aiuUargo efforts are made amongst the employees 
of the tea plantations The Mission Tress at 
Kangoon is the largest and finest in Burma 

In the year IJt'jJ the iield staff nnmbeied 
liH7 inissionanes, b,«70 iiwligenons wmkeis 
'I’here wen 2,7.12 oiganised Clnmhes <»t wdiieh 
l,l)7i) w<*re Belt-supporting Thiinh mem tiers 
numbered 2,H0,%4 In the 2‘41l Sunday 
Schools weie eni oiled IT) 049 pupils The 
Mission conducted 2,719 schools of all grades, 
one ot whicli being Judson College, Kangoon, 
with 97,422 st udents em oiled 1 1 hospitals and 
23 dispensaries treat<Hl 8,-389 inpatients and 
1,22,294 out jwitients Chiislians of all eoni- 
niumtics among wdioin the MiS'«iou works 
contiibuted ovci Ks 9,75, 039 or this leligious 
and bcnevoh'ut work dining the ioar 

'Jhe Ambuican Baptist Assam Mission, 
was opened in 18.10, and has 12 main stations 
.stAlfed by about 50 missioii.ines Theie aic 
1,0.38 native workers, 891 organized eluiiehes, 
53,186 baptised inembcis, 342 schools oi all 
grades including 2 High, 2 Morinal, 3 Hilde.ind 
14 station schools t llosintals and 3 Dispen- 
sai ICS treated l,'>t)l in-jiaticnts and 24,147 out* 
paticntsdurlng the year Mission work is 
caiiied outin 10 dilleient languages 

Treasurer and Correspotuhaq Secretary Miss 
Marion (I Buinham, Canliati, Ass.ym 

Amkuican Baptist, Benoal-Oiussa Mission 
commenced in 1 836. Area of operation • Midna- 
pore district of Jjower Bengal, Bahsore district 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission staff 36, 
Indian workers 310 Two English Churches 
and 32 Vernacular Churclies, Christian Com- 
munity 2,686. Educational Two Bovs’ High 
Schools and two Girls’ High Schools and 115 Ele- 
mentary Schools, pupils 4,220. One Indus- 
trial School, known as Balasore Technical School, 


for carpentering, iron work and motor mechanics. 
The Vernacular Press oT this miaaion printed the 
first literature in the Santali language. 

Secretary — Mr W. S. Dunn, Bhudrak, Orissa. 

The ahebican Baptist Teluqu Mission 
—Was commenced in the year 1836, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistna, and 
ICurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and an 
important work in Madras and the surrounding 
vicinity. Its main work is evangelism, but there 
are also Educational and Medical Institutionr 
of importance. Industrial departments arc 
maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High Schools at Ncllore, Ongole and Kuroool 
Organized Teingu Churches number 837, with 
110,600 baptized cominunicaiits. There are 78 
missionaries, and 2,720 Indian worker^i The 
mission malntums a Theological bemlnary at 
llama])afnam for the training of Indian preach- 
ers A Bible Training Scliool for the training 
of Telugu women Is located m Nollore A total 
ot 37,077 rec(‘ive instruction in 1,270 primary 
-.chools, 16 second irv scliools and 4 high schools. 
In Medical work 7 Hospitals .ind 11 Dispensaries 
report 5,391 in-patients, 95,108 out-patients, 
and il >,078 treatments during the year. 

Secretary — Rev T W.ithne, Ongole, Guntur 
District 

The \rsTRALiAN Baptist Korkion Mis 
8ION — (Ineorj)orated) Embraiing the soiietics 
representing tlie B.if»t,ist Churches of the States 
»»f the AuhtMlian (Jommonwealtb. The field 
ol operations is in’ East Bengal The staff 
niiinb(*rs 35 AutJtralian w'orkeis There are 
3,081 eommunii ants and a Christian community 
of 5,697. 

Secret arq, Field Conned The Jlcv W G 
Crotls, HA. Birl Sirl Mission House, P 0 
Hatshlbganj, Dist Mvmcnsingh 

The Strict UArriST Mission — Has 21 
European Missionaries, and 222 Indian workers 
m Madras, (’hmgleput, Salem, Rainnad and 
Tmneyelly Dnstnets Communicants number 
1,487 , organised ( hurt hes 54 , elementary 
schools 8.9, with ‘2,905 pui)ils. 

Treasurer and Secretary Re,v D Moiling, 
Kovilpatti, Tinnevelly District. 


PRESBYTERIAN SOCIETIES. 


The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujarat and iCathiawai with a staff 
of 36 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 11 
Educationalists, 6 arc Doctors and 2 Eurses 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers ’riiere are 19 
Organised Churches, a communirant roll of 
2,358, and a Christian Community of 7,739 In 
Medical work there are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819 The 
Mission conducts 3 High Scliools, 1 Anglo- 
Vernacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Farantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition lor 6,724 pupils; also 1 creche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 


a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mis 
Press at Surat. The Mission has mad ^ “ 

speciality of Farm Colonies, of which th^ ‘^re an 
about a score in connection with it, most ^ of th* n> 
thriving. P 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Mhe IssionaiH*' 
is a branch of the activities of the aboco'J®* 
in the Panch Mahals and Jlewa Kantin district* 
with Farm Colonics attached 

Secretary Rev. George Wlisf^^on* b ' 
Ahmedabad. 1 

The United Presbyterian cjf hubch of 
North America — The Sialkot MissP^on of tlm 
Churdh was established at Sialkot in #**tbe Punj. b. 
in 1866. It is now carrying on w 'or* P 
civil districts in the Punjab and in 
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Korth-West Frontier Province' Its mlasiona- 
ries number 11 including married laiiios 
and its Indian workers 316 Its educational 
work composes one Theological Seinlnar>, 
one College, four High Schools, one IndiiBtilal 
school, seven Middle sdiools and 134 Primarv 
schools The enrolment in all s. hools in 1930 
was 13,209 Medical work is carried on tlurough 
flve Hospitals and four Disjieiisaries. The 
communicant memb(*rship of the Church which 
lias been established was 44,753 in 1931 and 
the total Christian »-ommunity 95,216 

General Secieiarif Rev H C Chamheis, p.p , 
Gordon College, Itawalpindi 

TlIK AMKIUOAN PllKSliyTIvinAN INlTSMON 0 ]>e- 
rates m three main sections know'ii as the Jhmjah 
North India and Westi'in India Missions Tlu* 
Amcriean stall, Iiu hiding women, nmubcis 256, 
and the Indian stall 1 ,135 There aie thirt\ -toni 
main stations and 229 ont-stations Organised 
thiirches number 100, ot wliidi thirl \ -two aie 
self-supporting There are 1 t,826 (ommuiu- 
( ants and a total hapti/a'd (oiuinuiiit^ ot 61,187 

Educational w'oik as tollows - Two men’s 
(ollegesand an interest in the Isabella Thohurn 
and Kinnaird Colleges lor Women, students 
about 1,820, om Theological (’ollege, studi'iits 
tliirty-tour , tw'o Tiaiiiitig .S( hools lor Village 
Workers, students about IHO, 1wd\e High 
vSchools, students about 3,400 , three ludiistiial 
Sdiools, three Agiieultural llemonstiatioii 
Farms , live Teachers’ Traiiiiiig Jlepartmc'nts , 
The Miraj Medical School and an inteicst 111 
the Ludhiana Medical College for M'onien, stu- 
dents about 170 230 Elementar\ Schools, 241 
Schools ot all grades, impils about 12,023 

Medical Work —Seven Hospitals , tweiitj- 
lour Dispensaries 


I The Unitki) Chuiu'u ok Canapa Mission - - 
I Commeiicc'd in 1877 has 14 main stations in 
liidoie, (iwalior, lluUaiu, Dhar, Jaora, Sitamau, 
Jihopal and Banswar.i States 'I’he Mission 
statf numhers 80, Indian workers 200 ’Phis 
Mission wprks m conjumtion with the Malwa 
Church-Coimeilof the Umtc'd Church ot Noiihern 
I fndi.i, wiiidi rc'poitK foi this part of its terri- 
itoiv — OrganiscHl c biirdies 22, Tlnorgauised 
(hurdles 8, Communicants 2,241, Haptised 
non-(ominunuants 5 830, Unhaptlsed adhe- 
rents 821 , T«)tal Cluistian Community 8,898. 

I Educational work comprises Elemc'utarv and 
Middle 8( hools toi boss uid ghls , a High School 
I lor girls, an Arts College ioi students ot both 
'st‘\es (The Jndoie Chiistian College), a Normal 
I School for gills, and the ISIalwa Theological 
^ Seminal y M omen's ludustilal woik is can led 
on in Mhow and Uutlam, and loiational Train- 
jing lor bovs is a ti'ature oi the Uas ilpuia Hoys’ 

I School, where training is provlih'd in piinting, 
tailoring, caipentiy and motor mediauics 

j The Medic.il work is l.irgc' There are three 
General Hosjiitals, wlieie both men and women 
jare tre.ited. .lud live Women’s Hospitals, and 
also .i number ol dispeiisaiies in c eiitial ami ont- 
' stations 

(h’nextl Sevrdurii of Mi<,\ioti Kev A A. 
Scott. M A , lip , P l*aed , Iiidoie, C I 

Jssoc/ede Strrefartf 0 / Jfissim/ Miss F F 
iCIeaiihuc, Khania, C 1 (For Mdiidpui ltd. 

I .station ) 

H(ur<‘lari( of Maltra ('hnu h’i'oKual Ki v 
I F II Jliissi'll, M A , P I) , Hutlam, C I 

The Catualiun l*rcKbi/(< nan o|»er.if es 

in two sections, tJie Noithein Section with 
headiiuaileis at .lliansi in the V 1' , and the 
Cential India Section, known as the Soutliein 
, Hhil Field 


Fyangelistie Woik -131 Simd.iv Schools, 
with an attendance ot Jl,.)()3 [)U]>ils. Contn- 
butioiis for ( huic b and ov.iugelistu w^ork, on 
the p.irt ot the Indian c liiirc li, Its 71 ,254 

riie Hospital at Miiaj, foundc'd bv the late 
Sir William J M’aiiless and now under tlie caie 
otC E Vail, is wc'll- known throughout the whole 
ot S W India, and the Foiinan Cbristi.m College 
at Lahore, under the prim ipalship of Dr S K 
Datta, Is eciualiv wc'II-known and valuc'd in the 
Punjab The Ewing Christian College (Di 
C 11 lUee, Principal) lias grown lapidly in 
numliers .md mfliienec 

S((‘relari/ of Counetl of A P. Misstons ^a 
In(i}a --Kev J L Dodds, p 1) Lowriston”, 
Debra Dun, U P 

Secretary, North India Mission — Kev W L 
Allison, H A , B p , Gwalior, f> 1 

SecretarUt Punjab Mission — Jlev J B Weir, 
M A , Ewing Hall, Jialiore 

Secretary, Western India Mission — Kev 
D B Updegratf, M A , D D , Nipaiii, Belgaiim 
District 

The New Zealanp l*iiESByTKRiAN Mission — 
Commenced as recently as 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab. 

Secretary Mias B J. Hardie, Jagadhri, 
Disi. AmbaUa. 


Ill Cential India the live cential stations aic 
located in the States of Alipijpur and .lobat 
and Barw.iui, Iml the* Mission comprises within 
jits area the Stales of .Hi.ihim and Kuthiw^ar.i, 
lalsopait of Chhota Ihlaipui intlie Bombay ITe- 
I sldem y and paitsol I)1l.ii, Inclorc' unci Gwalior 
States bordering cm the Johal- Harw'ani Hoad 
. 'riie Stall In Central India consisls of 20 niissioii- 
' arles and 42 1 ridian woi km s 'rhc'i e are sever.al 
lelementaiy scdiools in the* .irc'a and a central 
,aiid veinaeulnr Seliool tor hoys and giils at 
Ainkhut and Aliiajpiii States At Ainkhiit 
also there is a Children's Nnrseiv Jlome and 
dispen.sary and a Genejal IlosjiitaJ for the 
jaiea is loeatc'd at Johal In the distiict 
there are five organisecl .ind 3 unorganised 
lehuiehes with 273 coinnniiiK'ant mc'rnher*' 

I and a baptised eommuiiity oi over 1,300 

j Secretary — Thomas Drapci,MRrs (Lond ), 
M.R (’ i‘ (Ep) Jobat, Via Do had. Central India 

I The Jluuisl Section formeily known os the 
I Gwalior Mission was founded by the late Dr J 
Wilkie 111 ] 90.5 There is now a htaft of twelve 
I missionaries and twenlv-flve Indian workers 
1 Who are engaged in Jhiinsi city, Esagarh, 

I Baragaon and t he surrounding villages. 

1 Activities in elude Anglo-veinacular middle 
I sdiools for both boys ,irid glrD and Uostelh for 
’Christian pupils in each. 'There is also an 
'orphanage for children under school age, a 
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dlspenBary and an indiislriaJ schnol for boys 
There is an aKricuIturnl settlement at Esagarh 
where the Mission has a farm of 1,200 acres 

There are two organised chiirohca liaving a 
communicant membership of 1 50. 

Secretary — The Ilov A A. Lowther, M A , B D 

ThB WBL8H CaLTINISTIO MBTH01il8T(PRESBY- 
VBBTAR) Mission established in 1840 with a staff 
of 40 Missionaries, 060 Indian workers, occupies 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jaintia 
Hills, the Lusbai Hills and at Sylhetand Cachar 
The Ehassia language has been reduced to 
writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
pnbhshed in that language by the Mission. A 
large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced In the Lushal language. Communicants 
number 35,306 ; the total Christian community 
02,023; organised Churches 721: Elemeniarv 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243* in addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3, Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822and 
Scholars 64,047. Four Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients. 

Secretary : Rev F J. Sandy, Durtlang, Aijal 


This Akcot MihSioN of thk Reformbb 
Church — In America organised in 1853 occu- 
pies most of the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts In S India with a staff of 55 
Missionaries and 80] Indian workers Churches 
number 16, Communicants 7,462 , Total Chris- 
tian Community 26,442 , Ikiarding Schools 17, 
Scholars 1,129, Theological School 1, students 
31; Voorhees College, Vellore, students 137, 
HigJi Schools 4, Scholars ] ,887 , Training Schools 
2, students 120 , Industrial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total pupils 280 , 
Elemental y schools 225, Scholars 9,716. Two 
Uospitals and 4 Dispensaries with a staff of 68 
provided for 2,01 7 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients excluding the Union Medical College 
Hospitals and J)iai>ensar]es, Vellore 

The thiion Mission Medical College for South 
India and a Union Mission Tiainmg School are 
located at Velloie, the hemlqiiarters of the 
Mission The Union l^lission Tuberculosis 
Sanitarimu for S India is neai Madanapulle 
Arogiavanim, J* 0 , Chittoor District 

Secretary — Rev W H Farrar, Arid, S 
India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board op Commissioners 
FOR Foreign Missions —Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission The Marthi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur. It was commenced In 1813, 
the first Amerrgo Mission in India. Its 
activities are large and varied The staif 
for 1933 consisted of 62 mibbionanes in 
all, and 504 Indian workers operating in 9 
stations and 90 outstations Organized 

churches nunber 09 with 0 739 comraimicants, 
and 1,8311 uiibaptlzed adherents. There is a 
work for leiiers at Sholapur The educational 
work includes 10 secondary and training schools, 
with 1,151 pupils , and 08 primary schools, with 
4,145 pupils three fifths of whom are non- 
Christians. Zenona work and indusrrial woik 
are vigorously earned on, the latter embracing 
carpentary and lace work A school for the blind 
is conducted in Bombay on lioth educational 
and industrial lines. In the liospitals and 
dispensaries of the Missitm last year, 57,797 
patients were treated. This Mission was the 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into 
fhoMaratt i tongue At Sholapur a settlement 
or Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 
under the supervision of Government. Secretary 
Rev. W Q, Swart, Ahmednagar. 

Madura Mission.— The Miuiura Mission 
e^elebratcd its centenary in January, J934, and 
at that time turned over administration of 
work under its control to tlie Madura Mission 
Sangam The Mission still exists to deal with 
certain matteis relating to the mamtoiiuuce of 
mia«ionaries The Secretary is Rev W. W. 
Wallace, Madura 

Madura Church Council — The Madura 
Cliurch Council is a branch of tlie South India 
United Cliurch, and is in charge of the Cliristian 
community tliat has developed through the work 


of the Maxima Mission The Madura Cliurch 
(’oiineil is in charge of 33 pastorates, about 250 
Milage schools and five large Elemental y 
Higher Grade Co* educational Boarding Schools 
The Secretiry of this organization is Rev Paul, 
Jlaj Thomas, Pasiiuialal. 

IdADURA MihsioN Sangam — The Madura 
Mission Sangam wa.i foimed 111 January, 1934, 
to take over woik in thi* Madma and Rainnad 
Distnets wliidi had hitheito been under the 
eonfiol of the Maduia Mission This work 
eoiisiMs of a Hospital tor men and a Hospltid 
loi women and a large High School and Tramiim 
, School tor (Jirls in Madura a school , for girls .i1 
Kaeliaii)a]miam throe miles from Madura 
a High ‘School, Training St bool, Trade School 
and Tiieoh.gi (ai Seminary at Pusunialai, togethei 
v»itli some responsibility for the village woiK 
nndei the inniiediato control of the Madura 
(’hiuth (\)uual 

Tlie Madina IMjssion Sangam consists of n 
little ovei forty members more than halt ot 
whom must by constitution be Indians. Tin 
Secretaiy ot the ftladura Mission Sangam 1 ^ 
Rev. 11 A Dudley, Tirumangalam 

The Amkktcan Colleof, Madura. — 
American College, then located at Pasumalu, 
was affiliated with the UnlvcrPitv of Madia ^ 
as a second Grade College in 1881 In 19G1 
the College Depaitment was ^emo^ed to l^Iadiiia 
Where for live years it was accommodated 
what is now the Union Christian High Scho •) 
building lu 1909 the College was rcmo^^ 1 
to its present site in Tallakulam on the noiGi 
side of the Vaigai river It was affiliated as ‘ 
First Grade College m 1913. 

In 1934 at the time of the centenary of tl • 
Mission, the American College became organicall\ 
independent under its own Governing Count 1 
In the same year it was granted affiliation as 
Honours College 
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The present College site comprises about forty 
acres On the College grounds are located the 
Main College Hall, the Ellen S Janies Hall 
of Science, Binghamton Hall, the Oliapol, 
Daniel Poor Memorial Library, Main Hostel, 
Zumbro Memorial Hostel, Dining iJalh, 
Principal’s residence, Warden’s liodge, foui 
additional bungalows, and athletic fields 

THE SCANDIRAVIIR ALLIAROB MlSSlOS OF 
North Ahbbioa.— The mission staff In Khandesh 
is represented by siKteon missionaries, and 119 
Indian workers There are 292 church member-* 
in good standing with 741 m Sunday Schools 14 
Elementary Sehoo’s provide for 368 pupils 

Secretary —Miss Olga E Noreen, Ainaliier 
East Khandesh 

THE Swedish ALtiANCE Mission —Working 
among B.iils, Hindus and Mithammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 22 missionaries and 49 
Indian workers. There arc 8 congregations w itli 
a total membership of 1,021 of whom 406 are 
communicants Tiiere are 12 Elementary S( bools, 

2 Training Schools and 5 Sdiool Homes The 
pupils in all schools nic 507 

Secretary -TIu' llev S OiiKson, M.indalwar, 
Vta Taloda, W. Jvliandosli 

Free Ciiuroii op Finland Mhmojj —Total 
Mi-ssion staff Is repicHcnted by fl Alissionarios 
1 native pahtor, 2 (’atei liists, 3 leaehers Tlieie 
aie about 118 com miinh ants and total eomnui- 
iiitv 200. Three day kcIiooIs, 1 evening school, 

3 dispensaries and weaving industry 

Secretary — Hev E \ Ollilti, ahum, D H 
Hallway. 

The London Missionary Sooikty — Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S. India and 7 lu 
Travancore The Mission engages in e\oiy 
from of Misdonary activity. 
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The European staff n umbers 87, Indian 
workers 2,460, Organised Churches 520, 
Communicant)* 25,311 and Christian Com- 
mnnlty 177,796 There are 1 Christian College, 
students 159; 2 Theological [nstitutloiis, 
students 70, 4 Training Institutions, pupils 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 

Boarding scliools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elemcntery schools with 46,371 scholars. In 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Nuiscs 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants, 1 4 (pialifled doctors, 9 
Europeans and 62 AssMiints and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,270 out-patients for the 3 oar. 

The main centres of the Mission in N. India are 
at Calcutta and Mnishidahad District, Bengal; 
L.M H. woik in tlio Unitai Pro\inces has been 
clisod but a Union Mission of the W. M. 8 , 
C M 8 and h M. 8 has been opened in Benaics 
City with the Hev. J C Jackson of the 1<. M S 
as 8iipei intend ent. Tills Missu)n eoncnitrati-s 
cspecinll\ on work amongst pilgrims and students 
SpeiUl * etTorts arc made amongst the 
Nama 8ndras Tlu' 8. India district and 
Tia\aiioore are divided into the K ana rose, 
Tclugn, 'I'amil and Malaj'alum llelds witli 19 
stations and 9.59 ontstatlons At Nageroll 
(Tiavauexiie) is tlic Scott Cliristlan ColU'ge and 
Illgli School witli 985 studiuits, a Clniicli ami 
congiegation saici to bi- the largest in Indu 
and a Printing Press, the cent re of tlio 8 
'I’lavaiKSue 'ITaet 8 tlety 

JienaaJ Sicrdary -Rev. H. A Wilson, n \ , 
16, Ashiitosh Mukeijl Jlo.id, Calentta 

SouOi India -^Secretary and Treasurer — -llev 
George Parker, M bd, 18, Lavellc Jload, 
JJangaloie 

Benaree Saperinicndent — Hev J C .lackson, 
Rainkatora, Beuares Cantonment IJ P 
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The Christtae and Missionary Alliance. 
— Dates fiom the year 1893 under the name l 
of the International Missionary Alliance, hut in 
numbor of Its missionaries were at work 
Berai Province much earlier Work is carried 
on in the Provlnci s of Berar, Khandesh ami 
Gufarat There is a nf aff of 50 missionaries and 1 
80 Indian woikers 1’he nuinher ot mission , 
Btations is 16 with additional outstations 
There Is a Christian community of 2,088 adults 
there are 4 Boarding Schools, 2 for hoys and 2 
for girls 1 Training School for Indian workern 
and 1 English congregation at BliuHawal 

Executuie Secretary: — Rev. K. D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C.P. 

The Chttroh of the Brethren (Ahebioan 
—Opened work in 1896, and opci^atea in Broach 
Surat and Thuna Districts, also In Baroda and 
Rajpipia States. Its staff number 40 foreign 
workers Including missionaries’ wives, and 200 
Indian workers. The Bamtlzed (Immersed) mernber- 
wip stands at 5,213. Education U carri**d on in 7 
Girls Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Boys, and 123 Village Dav Schools Females 
under instmctlon number 796, males 2 962, total 
under Instruction 8,758. There arc 125 Sunday 


Schools having 200 teachers and a tofAl enrol- 
ment of 4 917 There were 44,459 calls at mis- 
sion dispensaries in 1932 'Pile foieign modleal 
staff consists ot 2 doctors, 3 nurses rndiistrlal 
work is euirled on in eight of tlio Boarding 
Sdiools. \ vocational school, including tca- 
( hers’ training, vill’ige triwlcs and agriculture 
foi Imys and a ri-IiooI of practical arts for girls 
are conducted at Anklesvar Evangelistic, 
'I’emiicranco and Puhlleatlon work receive due 
emphasis 

Secretary — L. A Bllckenstaff, Bulsar, Surat 
Dlstiict 

The Po'ina and Indian Villade Mmhion — 
Founded in 1893 Mission Stations — Khed 
Slilvapur, Poona District, Nasrapnr (Bhor 
State), Poona District, Ixmand, MSM Ry , 
Satara Distrl<t, Phaltnn, Satara District, and 
Pandharpnr and Nateputu, Akhiz Sholapnr 
District 'Che Staff consists of 46 European and 
47 Indian workers, with a community of about 
67 Indian Cliristians and their families. The 
main work is evangelising In the villages, women's 
zenana work, aiul primary education. Medical 
work is conducted at each station, with a 
I hospital at Pandharpnr, fleoilquaitcrs • 44, 

1 Sassoon Road, l*oona. 
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Secretary — J. W. Stothard, 

The Ambeican Chttrches op God Miseios 
— Haa four missionaries at B<»gra, one at Khan* 
ianpur» Bogra J)i8trict, Bengal, and two at 
Ulubaria, Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary — Tlov IT. W. Cover, M.A., 
Bogra, Jil B It 

Recording Secretary -Kcv A. E. Myers, B.A., 
Ulubaria, Howrah Dist. 

The India Christian Mission.— Found- 
ed in 1807, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries, 63 stations and out-stations, 
1,769 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Industrial School and Bible School m the 
Eiloro District, also Station at Dodbaliapiir 
near Bangalore, S India, almi Colony foi 
young people of mixed parenlage, Champawal, 
via Alniara, U P. stations also in Kiiwara Eliya 
Mulpotlia TJva IVovinee and i’olgahawolla, 
Cojdon , Girls’ Oiplunage atNuwaia Eliya.Jii- 
dustrial Homesfor children of mixed parentage, 
Muwara Khya 'I’otal Ciirisnan eommnnit\ 
4,002 Magazines — I’Jnglish Mi\sionan/ Nolet> 
and Tclugu I.C M Messinqer. 

directors — Bev Arnold Payiifei, Ch.inipa- 
wat, Almora, II I’ ,iud Mis A L Pa>iiter, 
JN’uw'ata Ehva, Ceylon 

The CiiT'RCH OK the K\z\kenk Mission — 
Has its headquarters toi India at Buldaiia, 
Berar, wheie it has a Boys’ Boarding Sfliool, 
111 Chikhh, 14 miles tioin Buldana time is a 
Gills* Boaiding S( h(»oi \t pieseni there aie 
SIX missionaiies in India and <i loiin'ot ,11 Indian 
J’reaeliers, teai heis and Bibk women 

President of the Council — Bev. P L Beals, 
Buldana, Berai. 

'run JlEKllZIHALE K MTII MlSSlONAISY \ssO(’l- 
ATION —Has live niissionaiies m India Tliev 
arelley.S V Chi I'-tenseu, lies and Mis \V .1 
Blown, and IB \ B A Dodd .il Adia, B \ 
Hallway, and Miss B K Landis at Hagluinatli- 
piii, Manbhuni Distiii t 

The liOBTAN Mission— Has 3 Mission- 
aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary- Miss J. Fer- 
guson, Darjeeling 

The Indian Missionary Society of Tinni- 
VBLLY (Dornakal MISSION)— Opened in 1903 
operates in the Warangal District ot the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among tiie lull tribef- 
called Paliars in the British and Truvancoie 
Hills. It is the missionary effort oftlie Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevclly. There arc now nearly 
8,020 Teliigu Christians in J35 villages and 416 
Puliyar Chiisiiaii'-. in the lulls. The NoeietV 
jmbhshes monthly The Missioti<i/q Intelhgenee 
eoiitaming inloi Illation about Hie hniiety’s work 
in both the Helds Secretani- He\ J) ,S 
DtiMd, Palameottah 

The Mission to Lepers — Founded in 1874, 
Is an interdeiionunatioual and International 
Society for the establialiment and maintenance ot 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 20 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan. Its 
work In India is carried on through co- operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 3tj Asylums of its owu with 


upwards of 6,500 inmates and is aiding cr has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other 
places in India. Altogether in India over 8,005 
lepers are being helped 

The Mission also provides for the segregation 
of the liealthy children of lepers from their 
diseased parents More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers. 

An important feature of the work of the 
Mission is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adults 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
in India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
iiritaiD, altliough tlie provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of winch H. E Lady Brahournc, who 
repre^onth the Bombay Presidency, is a Vice- 
President. 

Jlon Treasurer — P B Moiris, Esq , P. O 
Bov Ibl, 0, Chill (h Lane 

Jlon Treasurer, Jiombay - K C Txiwndes, 
Rsq , C/o Messrs Killick, Nixon & Co , Bombay 

Tlie General Secretary of the Mission is 
Mr W 11 P Anderson, 7, Bloomshurv Square 
London, W C. 'The Secretary for India is Mr. A 
Donald Miller, Purulia, Bihar 

The JlEuiONS beyond Missionary Union 
— A n inier-deuominaiiomtl Sodety tominemed 
w'l^k at Mofhihan, Bihar m 1900, and now 
oitiijiies 0 htafioiH and 9 oiit-stations in the 
Champa rail and Siiran District ?, with a statf 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workeis The Mission main- 
tains 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boyb 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M K School with 200 
]»upil8 Communicants number 80 Secretary 
(Vat ant) Tziiikarla Hospital, Bagaba 

P () , Clxunpaiain Di^tiict 

The Kaxai l Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the llegions beyond Mi'^sionaiy Union has 
1 Hospital at Eaxaiil, Claimparan District, with 
1 marritsl European Dot tor, 2 Euitipcau Nursing 
I Sister, anti 7 Indian woikens 

Secretary — Dr II C Duncan 

The National Missionary Society ok 
India E.stahlNhotl lOO.'i, startetl, flnuncetl and 
maiiageil by Indian Christians, lias a staft of 27 
Missnmaries and U'O helpeis and Vohintaiy 
woikers opeiatt‘s lu Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Sirathii and Khaga, (U P ), Haluaghat 
Myincti'^ingh District (Bengal), Jharsiigudali 
(B At O ), Murwahi (CP), North Kanara. 
Mirajguon and Karmala, Talukas (Bombay) 
Baikal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattiir Taluk (N ArttA) Tliirtv-lour Elemcn- 
' tary' St Imols and 1 High School with hostel 
lone printing press, three Dispensaries and two 
iHtispitals Annual expenditure Hs. 70,000 
The National Missiouani J ntelligeneer (a month! 
journal in Englisli sold at He 1 pel year 
tree), Qasul (a montlily journal m Persian- Urdu » 
at Its 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal ii' 
'raiml and Kanarese) at b annas per year, BO‘«i 
free. 
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Address — N M S Buildnlg, Boyapcttah, 
Madras. 

President — The Rt Rev. Abraham Mar 
Thoma, M A , D D. 

General Secretary: — Rai Bahadur A. C. Mar- 
kerji, "Q k. Associate Se<^etary Thos David, B a. 
B D 

The Seventh-Day Adventist Mission — - 
The Seventh-day Adventists oommeneotl mission 
work in India in 189», and now einploj a staff 
of live hiindreti and scvcntv-seven workeis, 
European and Indian, including one hundroci 
and seventy ordained and licensed ministers. 
Evangelistit and educational work is eondnited 
in sixteen vernaculars, beside woik for Mnglisli 
speaking peoples in the large ('Ities Foi 
admimstratiNe purposes, there are five biuncli 
organizations located as follows — > 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission -Western 

India. (.T S James, Hupei Intendent.) 

Office Addretis 6, Dhondy Road, l)c\lali, 
Nasik District, 

Scvcntli-Dav Adventist Mission — Bui mu 
(,T L Christian, Hupcrintendent) Office 
Address JO, Vovle Rond, Rangoon Cunton- 
ineiit, Burni.i 

Seventh-day Ailventlht Mission -Northeast 
India (0 iJ Lowiy, Superintendent ) 

Office Address 17, Al»bott Road, lauknow 

S(*venth-da\ Ad^entlst Mis'-ion -Noilhwest 
India (B C how'iv, Superintendent ) 

Office Address 17, Mihott Road, Inuknow 

Seventli-da> Adventist Mission -South India 
(B M Mcleen, Supeiinteiident) Offue 
Address T) tJuiiniiigham Road, Ikingaloie 

The gciieial headqiiai tors for India ami Biiima 
is loc.ite(l at Salishuiy J*aik, I’oona A W 
Cornuuk, I’lesident, (' h Toiicn, Se<ietar> 
and Tieasurer (Office Address J»ost Box 15, 
Boona) On the Mime estate is an u|)-to-date 
pnhhshmg house devoted eiitiiely to the piiutmg 
• )1 liealth, teiupcraiice, e\augelieal ami aHsoelatisl 
liteiature (Address Oiiental Watchman 
I’lihhsliing House, J'ost Box 155, Poona) 

A large numhei of da> and boaidnig veinueiila 
and Anglo- verna culm schools are eoiid lifted 
m diffeient parts of the country , and at Vincent 
Hill School, Mussooiie Euiopean edmation is 
provided, a rcgiiliu high school course, witli 
more advanced woik i(}r eoinmeidai and other 
special students, being available In all the 
denominational Imarding sdiools increasing 
emjihasis is being laid on volitional woik, the 
students being required to sliari* m the domestic 
woik oi the mstitution, and in many cases, to 
t'Dgage in some trades or othei woik 

Eight physicians, one maternitv worker, 
(C M B.) and a number of qualified muses are 
employed, regular medical work being eondinted 
at thirty- two stations 

The baptized membership (adult) is 4,400 
organized into 105 cHurches , and in addition 
a substantial community of enquirers is receiving 
systematic instruction 278 Sabbath Schools 
are conducted with an enrolled ineinbcrsliip of 
aliout 8,870 

The Bombay address is " Sorab House,’' 
Clarden Road, Colaba, Bombay. 
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Thb American Mennonitb Mission.— 
Established 1899, works in the C. Provinces, 
Mission staff numbers 37, Indian workers 56, 
Church members 1,400, adherents 717, Industrial 
Training Institutions 2, Academy including High 
School, Normal School and Bible School — Anglo. 
Vernacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows’ Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, Home for un- 
tainted children of lepers 2, Leper Clinic 6. 

Secretary : A (' Brunk, Dbamtar, C. ?. 

The gbnerai. conpkrbnob— Mennonitb 
Mission — started in I90l in the 0 Provin- 
ces. Workers number 23 ; Lerier, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on. Secretary : Rev. P W. Penner, 
Janigir, C. P 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 
Mission— E stabUshed 1890 In the (’ P and 
Berar, h.is a mission staff ot 15, Imlinn woikers 
20, ('liuielies 8, (’ommunlemit s 327. (’hri'^tlau 
(Jommunlty 550; 2 Boarding Schools with (52 
boaidei.s and 2 elementarv t’l hools. 

(’arl Wyder, Ellichpiir, Beinr, 

The (RiiyLON and India fiENKRAL Mission -- 
Established 1892, occupies stations In 
Mvsoio State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapiir 
Districts and also stations in Hoinna, Ceylon 
Mission stntt .% , Indian work(*rs VIO , Churehes 
13, Coinmunieants UOO , Cliilstian eomimnilty 
‘5,100, Orphamigi's 4, Elemeiitniv Seliools 35, 
Piipilh 1,300 

Seeretan/ N F Silsbee, 7, Potteiy Road, 
RangaloK 

The Bors’ Christian Home Mission — 
it ow<‘s its evistinee to a peilod ot famine, 
was lomniemod in 1800 Mission staff about 10, 
Indian vvoikei ha bout 125 Tlieieaie elemental v 
schools with thiee oiphanages, one toi hoys and 
two toi girls, mdiistilal tiaining hemg given in 
all three 

Theie are thiee mam stations- At Dhoml In 
the Poona Distilit and at Oral anil Benuies in 
t nit I'll Piovimes At lionaieb theie is an 
liidustiiiil Training Institution loi leaiiiing 
Motor, Elcitiical and Caipentrv tiades It is 
loi Indian young men hut a lew English, or 
Euiopean, \oung men have leeeivcd training 
also There ari' some out-stations Dins toi 
Rev John E Noitori, Jlhond, Poona JMstrict 
Rev W K Aoiton, w’iio ojfiem'^I the North 
India woik and wdio w'fis Seiietuiv of the 
Mission, dusl wJnle on a visit to A'"*^*'!**”* 
woik goes on iiiidei his widow, Mrs W Iv. 
Noitoii 


Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission.— 
This is an inter-denominational society, witli 
headquarters, 33, Hiumy Street, London, working 
among women and girls in 5 stations in the 
Bombay Preside ri( y, 7 in UniU*d Provinces, 
and 4 in the J'unjab Tlieri' are 75 EurojM'an 
Missionary ladies on tlie staff and 32 Assistant 
Missionaries, 235 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 62 Bible women During 1933 there were 
5,1 19 in-patients in tiie three hospitals supported 
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by the Society (Naslk, Lucknow and Patna). 
There were 23,515 out-patients, 88,609 attend- 
ances at the Dispensaries. In their 30 
schools were 3,129 pupils and there is a 
University Department at Lahore The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,256 women were regularly 
taught Total expenditure in India £44,535 
jBTon. Tremurer The Lord Meston of Dunottar. 
Pre8%Aeni — The Lady Klnnairel 
Senetanea. — Rev. E. S. Carr, M A (Hon) 
Rev L B Butcher, Miss E. Marriner and 
Miss JJesching. 

WOMBN’S CHRtSTUN MeDIOAL COLLEGE, 
WITH WHICH IS IHOORPORATED THE PUNJAB 
Medical School for Women. — In 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
give a Medical Education under Christian 
influences to Indian Women Doctor Edith 
Brown, DDE, H.A , M D., was its Founder and 
Principal 1'he School wasintor-donominational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies. 

Cilinlcal work was at first given at the Char- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to the Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission The Memorial 
Hospital was opened in 1900, and has now 220 
beds In 1913 non-Chnstian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given above 
In 40 years 276 medical students qualified as 
doctors, besides 138 as oom])oun(lers, 187 as 
nurses and 549 as dais and mid wives 
At present 275 sire in training -1.17 niedKal 
students, 20 compounders, 51 «s nurses and 61 
as nurse duis 


Disciple Societies. 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S A., began work in 
India in 1882. It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
60 missionaries, including missionaries' wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ized churches with the membership of 2,524. 
There is a Christian community of 5,000. There 
are 6 hospitals and 9 dispensaries, in which 
2,298 in-patients, and 31,289 out-patients were 
treated last year, with a total of 1,34,414 treat- 
ments. There is an orphanage for children under 
j 8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels. Three 

I boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 

I I hostel for boys show 644 inmates. There 
is one Leper Asylum with 120 inmates. A 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 120 patients 

I during the year An Industrial School Is 
^ conducted at Damoh in connection with 
'which a 400 acre farm i- used for practical 
j work The Mission Press at J ubbulporc printed 
last year about 3,000,000 pages of Christian 
Literature. 1 Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
I High Schools, 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 2,330 under in- 
I struction. 

I The Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
m the Poona District. The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mirzapur District of U.P 
and Palainau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ. 

Secretary and Treasurer: D A McGavran, 
rh D , J ubbulporc, C P 


Now laboratories have l»een built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Pliyalology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics New quarters for Slaters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Babies’ Ward 
The new Dispensaiy for out-patients has now 
become very popular. | 

The Missionary Settlement for Univer- 
sity Wom?:n was founded In Bombay in 1890 
Its work Is religious, social and educational 
The Settlement supplies a hostel for University i 
students of all nationalities and a few Indian 
professional women. Classes (or educated girls 
ore provided and teaching is aWo g’ven in 
pupils* homes. The Settlement staff take part 
In many of the organised activities for women’s 
work in the city. The Social Training Centre 
is located, at the Settlement. The course, 
lasting a year, indudes both theoretical and 
practical workr 

Warden •—-Miss R. Navalkar, B A , Reynold’s 

Road, Byculla, Bombay, 


Inter-denomlnational Missions. 

“ The Central Asian Mission Founded 
1895 Head Office 5.J Victoria Street, London, 
S W I , base on the N W Frontier at Mardan , 
nrlvane<‘ stations at Malakaud Pass, Chukdara, 
Burninula, Bandaptir, Gurez, Kargil, Shigra 
and IvhaiKilu Protestant, Evangelical, im- 
denommatlonal Ten European l^sslonaries. 
Acting (^liairman of Committee, Colonel G. 
Wingate, C I E.” 

THE Friends* Service Counou. —The 
Friends’ Service Council works In seven stations 
of the Hoshangabad District, and m Nagpur 
where there is a Hostel for College and High 
School boys 

The Church, wiilch is composed of 6 ATontfily 
Meetings united in tlie Mid India Yearly Meeting, 
Is largely organised on the lines of the Society 
of Friends m England. 


THE Ramabai Mukti Mission (affiliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1926) the well-known work of the late Pandita 
Ramabai, shelters about 600 deserted wives, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living. The Mission is 
worked on Indian lines and carried on by 
Indian and European workers. Evangolistic 
work is carried on In the surrounding villages 
of Eedgaon, Poona District. 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary-Treasurer 


There are 19 missionaries, 12 on the field 
and 7 on furlough also 3 retired missionaries 
living in the ilistrict. 

The principal activities are a hospital with 
dispensary and a Primary l^chool and an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle school at Itarsi. A Board- 
ing school or Girls with Primary and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Departments at Sohagpur 
A Home for women in Sohagpur where toys are 
made for sale. A lk)y8’ Hostel at Boshgabad 
for l>oys attending Primary, Middle and High 
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schools there Two viUages In the Scoiii Tahsil 
of the Hoshangabad disttict in one of which, 
Makoriya, there is a dispensary and a Primary 
School 

In 1985 an Ashram is to be opened near 
Itarsi by Miss Hilda Caslmiore late Warden 
of the University Settlement, Aneoats, Man- 
chester The work there will be of an educa- 
tional and social natuio 

There is also a Weavers C’olony at Khcra, 
Itarsi, wnere hand loom cloth is made 

There are 169 members and 1,332 adherents 
Mission Secretary T H Addison, Itarsi, C I* 
Church SecTetary Uhan Singh, Friends’ Mission, 
Sohagpur, C P. 

Thk American Friends’ Mission — ^Wlth 
^lissionaries is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpiir, 
with Dispensary and Boys’ school at Harpalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistic and industrial work at 
Nowgong 

Secretary : Miss E. E Baird, Nowgong, C I. 

The Old Ohurob Hebrew Mission was estab* 
iished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Hon. Secretary : E. Jackson, Esq., 11, Mission 
How, Calcutta. 

The Open Brethren— Occupy 46 stations 
in the (J. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri, Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Toast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts They 
bold an annual Conference at Bangalore 

Lutheran Soeieties. 

The INDU Mission of the United j 
Lutheran Church in America —Commonly 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission 
Now working in close co-ordination with the 
Andlira Evangelical Lutheran Church, whush 
was organized in 1927. The mission and Church 
together carry on work in East Godavari, West 
Oodavari, Guntur, Nollore and Kurnool Districts 
Foreign staff ou the field in 1934, 76 , Indian 
staff of all grades, 2,784 , Baptised membnr8hip,i 
103,955, schools, 1,064 , pupils, 40,655 Then* 
are a First Grade College, tlm'e High Schools 
lor boys, one High School for girls, one Normal 
'J’raining School forMastersand one for IMistrcsscs, 
a Theological Seminary, an Agricultural School, 
Bi\ Hospitals, a School for the Blind, a Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, and a Printing Press 

President of the U, L G. Mission: Hev 
L A. Qotwald, Chirala, Guntur District. 

President of Andhra Emngelical Lutheran 
Church Bev J. It Fink, Itentichintalu, Gimtur 
District 

The Evanoblical National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm, Sweden— a Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 

Thpro arc about 2,450 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Eyangellcal Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 31 and 176 respectively. One Theolo- 
r? * ®®niinary for training of Pastors and 
^techists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers. 25 Primary and Anglo- 
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Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children 
12 Sunday School with 676 Christians and 1,145 
oon-Chrlstian Children ,9 Dispensaries witii 36,035 
patients during 1929. 3 Workshops, one of 
them with an aided Carpentry School. One 
Female Industrial School One Widows’ Home 
with 63 Women. 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 236 girls. One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard. 
Three Farms where the 8. C Modern Village 
Uplift is attempted. 

Secretary— "Key G A Bjork, b.d., 

Chhindwara, C P. 

The Baseij Evangelic Mission with its 
hea(i(iuarters in Mangnlon*. South Kanara, 
wan founded in 18.14 and is at present carrying 
on the work in the whole lleM oieiiphKl befoie 
the wui the e\((])tion ol North Kanara 

and the Nilgliis It has at the higinning 
of 134, 28 ehiet stalions and 84 not stations 
with a total inissionan stair ot 4.5 Furopoan 
and about 900 Indian workerd The mcm- 
beiship of the ehnrdies is 24,468 hklnea- 
tional N^oik einbiaies ]00 schools, among 
which a Theological Seminary, a second giade 
college and 7 high school The total number 
of seholaiH is 18172 Meclical work is done 
at Betgeii-Gadag, Southern Alaharatta, wlicTe 
a hospital for incm and wcmien and at Udipl, 
South Kanara, where a hospital for women 
and childrcm is malntainecl ’J’he Mission 
maintains a Home luclubtriul Department 
for women’s work and a large Publishing 
Dcqxutmcnt i\ltli a Book Shop and a Printing 
J*rc‘s.s with about 150 workeis at Mangalore, 
S. Kanara, and Is doing work In English and 
in a niimbei of Jndian Iniiguagc'S 

President and Secretary —Rev Dr J C 
Mover, residing at Mangaloie, South Kanaia. 

The Chttuoii ©p Sweden Mission was founded, 
m 1874 It oiierates in the Trichinopoly, 
Coimbatore, Madura and Ramnacl Districts 
with diaspora c ongrc^gatlons in Ceylon In 
conjunction with the Leipzing Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission {L ELM) it cc^-operato-t with 
I the Tamil Evangcncal JiUthcraii Churcli whicli 
was constituted an autonomous Church on 14th 
Janiiaiy 1919 ’J’he C S M maintains an eye- 
hospital at Tirupatur, high scdiools for boys at 
Mac! lira and Pudiikotah, conducts in conjunc- 
tion with the L E Tv M a high school for girls, 
at I'anjore 

The European staff is 37, Schools 125; 
Tcacldng staff 246 , Pupils, hoys 4,491 and girls 
1,636 

President — Thc‘ Rev If ITy kholm, D Jvlc , 
Palluclam, Coimbatore Disitiet 

LEIPZIG Evangelical Lutheran Mission — 
Euroiiean staff J 4 , Schools 10 , Teaciiing staff 
88 ; Pupils, boys 1,205 and girls 800. 

President. — Rev. R Frmlich, D i>., Kilpauk, 
Madras. 

Institutions common to both Missions.— 
School 1 , Tcacliing staff 18 ; Pupils, boys 15 
and girls 316. 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Ohueoh . — 
Organised Churches 47 ; Ordained Indian 
I Ministers 39 , other Indian workers 92 , 

I Baptised membership 30,613; Schools 230, 

I Teaching staff 23 , Pupils, 8,645 boys and 
I 2,037 girls. 
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President — Kt. Jtev J Sando^rcn, M A , 
D.D., L N.O , Bishop oi Tranqurbar, Trichi- 

nopolv 

Miasouiti Evanoklioal Lutheran India 
Mission, (Melim) — fs located in North Arcot 
(Ambur, Vaniyani])adi), Salem ( Krishnigirl), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Nf^gapatam), Madura 
(Madura, AralBuranpatti,Pathupatti, Vellakulam 
Pckulani), TinnevcJly (Vallioor Vadakangulam) 
Distrlffs, in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields), in 
'I’ravaneore (Nageiooil, Trivandrum, Allcppcy) 

Thcio are 4'i missionaries (6 of these on 
furlough in AmcrUa), 1 nurse, 2 zenana 
workers (1 ol these on iiulough), 2 lady ediua- 
tioni'«.ts (I of these on furlough), 1 American 
f<*aoher in cliargo of a school home for the 
children of inissKniaiies, 1 male doctor (Indian), 
two training institulOK for teacher- cateeldsts, 
1 Seminary lor training pastors, 3 high schools, 
J liosiutal with 20 beds 

Statistics^ November 103 i Souls, 16,081, 
baptized , 1 0,407, catechumens, 2,02 1 , adherents, 
3, do 4; 4 native pastors , 1 0 evangelists ; 82 
catechists, 1(56 teachers belonging to the 
Mission , 2H other teacliers ; 10 boarding schools 

General Secretary Tlie Rev. George C 
Schroeder, Virudhnager, Ramnad ihstnot,. South 
India 

The Danish Missionary Society, estab- 
lished 1 803 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Shervaroi Jfills, and 
in Madras, has a total staff of 34 1 Indian and 37 
European workers, communicants 2,718, Chris- 
tian community 6,737, one High Sdiool, 
one Seconduiy School, one iUble School for 
Women, three Boarding School, tlirce ludiist- 
iial schools, one Oiphanagc, <mc hostel, 5)7 
JSIcmontarv schools, and two Hospitals , total 
scholars 0,838. 

President -Rev C. ihndslcv, Nclliknpjiam 
Treasurer,- Rev 1C Heiberg, Madras 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formcilv known us the Indian 
Home Mission to the Saiitals)- Founded in 
1S67, works in tlie Santal J*arganas, Birblmm, 
Mursliidabad, M.ilda, liajshalil, Dinajjmr and 
Goalparu. Work is principally among the 
Santals Mission staff numbers 46 of whom 3 
motihal iiussionaTies Indian pastors 31, othci 
Indian workers 500 Christian community in 
organized congregations 18.500 6 boarding 

schools with UUO pupils, 130 eJementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industiial school with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orplianage wdth 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, 1 leper 
colony with 300 lepers, 1 tea garden Actina 
Secretary Rev J. Gausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Parganas. 

Missions and enemy trading act. — ^ lu 
May 1918, the following notice regarding* Mis- 
sions was published in the “ Gazette of Indm”: — 
** The following missions or religious associations 
are declart'd corn panics under Act 2 (the Enemy 
Trading Act) of 1916: — ^The Leipzig Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the 
Schleswig-Holstein Evaagcllcal Lutheran DHssion, 
Madras, the Qosucr Evangelical Lutheran 


Mission of the United Provinoes and Behar 
and Orissa, the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The 
Governor-General In Council notifies that the 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
associations ” 

In June, 1919, the Government of India 
stated : — “ Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions In India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their transfer 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non- 
official members nominated by the National 
Missionary Council ol India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to bo 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council.” 

Methodist Church. 

The Methodist Missionary Society com- 
meiued woik in India, lu 1817 The Mission 
m India apart from (’eylon is organised into 
7 Distmts with then sepaiate Distrnt Synods 
woikmg im(l<*i 2 lYoviiuial Synods 7n coii- 
iie( tioii witli these Synods there is a laigc Englisli 
tioik with 22 ministois giving then whole time 
to Miht.iiy and English woiK 

The Distints occujned iiuludc 149 Firemts 
111 Bengal, Madias Alysoie, Bombay, Punjab, 
Nortli West Kiontiei Piovnues, Baluchistan, 
Central l^iovimes, United Provinces and Ni/iUm’h 
Dominions The Euroi>can staff uumliers 
J30 with 74 Indian mmisters and 5)03 (Utechlsts 
Tlierc arc 340 Chinches with a ('hristiaii lom- 
immity of 151.206 and 26,1 53 Coinnninicants 
There uic a niiinbcr of (’irciilts with their 
ClimchcH thoioiighiv organisinl and sclf-siip- 
IHirting Edunitional work comprises 3 Chris- 
tian (Colleges with 80 teaidiersand 1 ,763 students, 
5 Theological institutes M’lth 42 teachers and 
573 students 9 High Schools witli 206 teachers 
and 4, .539 students, 6 Industrial institutes with 
20 tcaclicrs and 2(53 students, 7 Boarding Schools 
with 103 teaclieis and 1,856 scholars, 1,141 
Elcment^rv Siliools with 1,5)82 teachers and 
38,282 Scholars 

Medical ivork is represented hy 12 Metllcal 
Institutions with 6 Eiiiopcun and 10 Indian 
dodors, 3,000 In jiaticnts and 130,507 Out 
paitents 

The M'omen'h Department of the Society also 
can V on an evtensive Woi kiuthe places occupied 
by tile Methodist Missionaiy Society There 
are 104 Women Woikers, including 16 doi'tors 
and 181 Bible Women, 115 Girl Day Schools 
with 473 teachers and 12,00.5 scholars, while 
theie are 45 Jioarding Schools and Training 
lustit utlons with 190 1 cuehers and 2,505 hoarders 
The Women’s Depuitmimt la resiKmslblo for 
a very extensive Medical Work and have 15 
Hospitals and 16 Dispensaries with 12,605 
In-patlents and 303,702 Out-patients. 


I 
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Tiic Methodist Kpiscopal Cburoh is the organi* 
zutiou in the United States of America which 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and lior American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Clnirch 
began its work in India in 1S56, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin* 
ces. li'rom that centre it spreads until the 
outposts of its Hork were found in Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the 
Philippine Islands. In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what is 
now known as the Southern Asia division 
Within this present field the Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 626,668. 

'I'lie avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
lias been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
Lame liom the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing 

The educational woik of the Church is cx- 
tt'Dsivo, it having In this area a total of 1,100 
schools of .ill grades, including three colleges, 
f s'cnty-tv o high schools, and numerous normal 
training and theological institutions. The 
registered attendants in these schools number 
10,000 

Special eflort is made for the instruction and 
development of tne voung people of the Church, 
theic now being 836 chapters of the Epwo tl 
l^eague with 13,804 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
130 422 

The publishing interests of the Church arc 
reptHsenlc'd by the Lueknow Pu1)lishing House 
at Lucknow doing woik in Knglish, Uidn, 
Hindi and otlier Veriuu ulais. The periodical 
Hsued cover tlie interests of both the evange- 
listic and the educational field, the Indian 
Witness, the Junior Methodist and Christian 
IMiication being in English, while the 
Kdukab-hHind, and other periodicals are 
ssued iu sc veal of tlie vernaculars. 


The governing body (»f the (’hurch is tlio 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences uow existing 
in India are represented by twenty-foui dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
forward to complete Independence under the 
general governing body, there at present being 
but about two hundred American men 
and women as compared to 600 ordained and 
4,0(X) unordainod Indian and Burmese workers 
At present tlie arc a is diviclc‘d into scveut>-two 
districts each in charge of a superintendent 
and among wdioiu are many Indians. The work 
is supervised by three Bisliops, elected by the 
General Conference, and ic'sidents as Callows. 
Bishop John W. Kobinson, Delhi, Bishop 
Drenton T. Hadley, Bombay and Bisliop J ash- 
want Kao Chltambar, Jubbuiporc* 

Tub Amkiuoan Wkslkyan Mkthodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, Tluria District Heudciii.irteis. 
Stations witii Mismonaric's, Daiuii Maioli, na 
Naigole, District Tbana Bauli, Distiicd Siu.it 
Eight Mlssionaiies on field 'I’wo on Imlougli 
Four main stations 'I’wo lioaiciing sc iiools 
One industrial school One Bible Seiiooi One 
village tarm project Eight \lllagc‘ schools. 
Chairman of Field Committee, Rev I* D Doty, 
Sanjan, Distnct Tliana 

TuI'3 Mktiiodi.st Protk.stant Mission began 
work in India In 1919, has a staff of six lulssion- 
arios The woik is confined to Dhulia Taliika, 
with one Main station, Dhulia TJicre are two 
boarding schools, district evangelistic work 
and medical work Secretary Mis J*anl 
Cai-scn, Dhulia, West Klianclosh 

Tin; FicKK MimiomsT Mission ot Noiih 
\mc‘ric a- Estal>li8hc‘clat\ eotmaj, 1S<) Lopeuate s 
in Herar with a stall ol II Missionai ic's and B) 
Indian workeis Oigjmiscsl c liuielieh 6, I 'I’lieo- 
loglc alsc hool, I Gills* IVoiiiciing Sc liool, I \eina* 
eiilai Middle scliool, 8 EIementar\ Heliools, I 
Disnensarv and 6 c cuitics toi ('linUaJ ami village 
healtli work 

Secretary: I’crsisM i’licdps, Vc-otmaJ, l>c*rar 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


Tlie work of the Salvation Army in India i 
and Cejlon was commenced in 1882 by the late] 
Commissioner Booth-Tuekor , and was for many i 
Vf ars under his control, with Headquarters 
m India. For some time now, the areas occu-] 
pied have been divided for administrative piir- 
l)osos into 0 Torntorios, each under a Territorial 
Commander, and one smaller Command 

yortfiern Territory, wilii Headquarters at 

J.«ilior(‘ 

B ntern Territory, with Headquarters at 

l•omIt)ay. 

Mo/rah and Tehigu Territory, with Head- 
qu.irters at Madras 

'Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
tnvandrum, in Travancore StatA* 

Cry fan Territory, with Headquarters at 

to lorn bo 

t’af utt^” Terntory, with Headquarters at 

1 5 


Burmah Command, with Headquaiters at 
Rangoon 

The (Commanders are directly responsible to 
the Intcruational Headquarters in licmcion 

Northern Territory —The arcvi in tlns'iVr- 
rltoryls the Salvation Army wvu k in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Provinces. The Tvuritory is 
controlled trom Laiiore 

Evangelistic work, esjieclallv among the “ de- 
pressed classes,” is c'xtensiveiy earned on, botli 
in tlic l*unjab aud the U P 

A number of Settlements ftn the retormation 
of ” Criminal Tribes ” .irc under the contiol c»f 
the Salvation Army in tlie United Provinces 
(where this Important leformaflvo work was 
commenced), and also iu the Punjati, gic\jt 
progress has been made A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Andamans during 
the last few years. 
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A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence In the Multan district, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 has been settled. The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders. 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the l*unjab and the other In 
the United Provinces , and also In one dis- 
pensary. 

Other institutions include, Day and Boarding 
Schools, Weaving beliools, Agricultural Colollie‘^, 
a Hosplfal for British Militaiy iSoldicrs, and 
Civilians at Delhi 

Village centres at which the 8. A. 


Works .. .. . . .. 1,770 

Officers and Employees . . . . 580 

Social Institutions 22 


Terrdorial Headquarters Ecrozepur Boad, 

Lahore, Punjab 

T&mtarial Commander • Commissioner N 
Muthiah. 

Chief Secretary l,t -Colonel W T> Pennlek 

Western Territory —The Western Territorv 
comprises Bombay, Gujarat, J‘anch MahaB 
and the Mahaiastra. 

Temtonal Headquarters The Haivatiun Ai my 
Morland Boad, Byculla, Boiulm> 

Temtonal Cormnander Colonel Guana 
Dasen (Alfred H Barnett) 

Coip, 2H3, Out])OSts 259, Hocietics 478, 
Social Institutions 1« 

Besides the distmctly cvaiigellstH operations, 
there are established a large General Hospital — 
Emery Menioiial, Anand -and several Ihspcn- 
saries , 222 Bay Sebools , 4 Boarding Schools , 
a Home for Juvenile Crlmmals , Industrial and 
Bcscue Home for Women , eonditionallj 
Beleased IMsonera' Home , the management oi 
the Bombay Helpless Beggars' Cain]) , Weaving 
Schools, Factory lor the making oi Weaving, 
Warping and li('cling Machines, and a I^nd 
Colony having a population of about 390 
Salvationists 

Madras and Telugu Territory. — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
work situated in the Nellorc, Guntur, Kiatna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Clrcars of the Madras Presidency 

There are the following agencies at work, viz * 
laces in which work Is hystomatically ilone, 
oth evangelical and education and sodal — 
290 Corps and Outposts , 116 village primary 
schools : 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement , 2 
institutions for the training of ()fficer.s , 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatlu taken over hv us in 1928, 
a Women's Indubtrial Home In Madras , a 
Boarding Schools foi girls, and anotlier for boyh 
of the Salvation Army. 

Terrdorial Headquarters ’ Tiic *S{i1vatloii 
Army, Broadway, Madras. (». P O Bov 206 

Terrdonal Commander tJolonel Herbert B 
Colledge 

General Secretary . Brigadier H H Itawson 

The South India Territory .—The South 
(India) Territory embraces the whole of 
T'ravaiicore which lias a population of more 
tlian 5,000,000, tlie woik penetrating Cochin 
State ill the North and tiio Tluncvelly District 
of British India lu the South. 


Dciluiie cffoits «ic being made fiom more 
than 1 ,300 centres foi the salvation and social 
uplift of the people 

The erection of two Central Halls , six village 
Hulls and a number of Improved Officers’ 
Quaitcrs during recent months Jiave pinvided 
increased facilities foi service and make for 
exmsoJldation Ojiciaiions m 20 new villages 
have recently been < ommcnced 

A bighlv Buciessful woik is (oiidmted lu 3 
Boaidmg HiluioJs, ^\hele imdei the guidance of 
expericmed Oflueis some 150 Bo\s and Guls 
aie cared loi Many trained in these schools 
have liecome succcsstul Officeis and Local 
OlfheiH 

In nenilv 300 Day Schools primai> etlu(4ition 
and religious instruction aic given to a large 
nuinliei oi (hildicu while activities at the English 
and Vernacular Middle Schools at Nugnienil, 
and the English Middle School in Trivandrum 
aic highly nppiedatcd 

MKlical woik at the Catherine Bootli Hospital 
and 7 Brandi Hospitals is attended with 
iiureasmg sue cuss and is of vital impoitance to 
tile State At tlie tJathenne Bootli Hospital 
a s])lendid new administrative Ifloek lias just 
been opened by the Hon Sir C P llamas warn y 
Iyer, Constitutional and I^egal Advisor to 
His Highness the Malmraja ol 'Piuvaueore 
The Hankaran 'J’liampi Memorial Tuhciculosis 
Block has just been completed, also other 
extensions vihirh makeloi more cltcitivi sciMtc 

l^ast yeui moie than 12 000 iiaticuts wcie 
treated at the (Utherme Bootli nospital,re])re- 
seut lug all sections ol the Hindu, Mohamin(*dan 
,uid Cliiistiau eommumtics 

Some 300 patients m tin' Lepc'i Hospital at 
Adooi, Cochin State, are liapiiv anti show 
markcHl improvemeut resulting fioin exjKut 
treatment State and other visitois liavc expres- 
sed then imqualitit*<i appieciations of the 
management and general care exercised at 
the UosjitnJ 

A new Leper Colony is now in eouise of 
erection m Noitli 'I'ravamoie winch will meet 
a very leal iiee<l in tins legion. 

An Industrial Dejiartment at Nagarioil, 
])rodiuing Jute, lane v ami other needlewoik, 
continues to function satisfactoiilv and gir]*- 
reeeived as hoardeis and others are lieneflted 
Boaidiiig School l)ovs are taught book-bindinc' 
at Tiivandium ludustiwl Department 

Copit's of Vernacular ‘Bai Crv ’ are drstrl 
buteci m the Central I’lison TrivainrTum, 
and meetings hc'ld wt'ckly aie attend<*d with 
encouiagmg icmiKs 

The Home Lc'ague lias rc'ceiitly been launchcU 
and is makiug a splendid contriiiutiou tow'ard 
tlie hpiiitual and social adNanccmcMit of women 
and the general liome-litc ol the people. 

Terrdonal Headquarters The .Salyation Arm 
Kuravancouam, Trivandrum 

Temtonal Commander . Lieut Commissiom i 
Piiya (Mis Troimce) 

Chief Secretary. Lieut -Colonel Anand 
(Bowyci). 
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The Indigenous law of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population^ Hindu and Mahomedan. 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supremo Court 
<tt Calcutta iu 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded lo apply It 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified bv the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage, and as 
against a Alahomodan the laws and customs of 
Islam should bo applied. The rules of the 
Shaatras and the Koran have been in some 
cases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found In the Bengal Sat! Regulation Act of 
1829 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Ulndu Widows* Remarriage /ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quot«* the Imperial 
<ia*ettoer, “ A certain number of the older 
liHglish statutes and the English common law 
ire to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidencjf Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
follow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of Bntish 
India Is the creation of statutory enactments 
nude fvir It either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
giving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.’* 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was In a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as “hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing." 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1833, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed, of which Ijord Macaulay was the moving 
“ipint, to prepare a penal code. Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, daring 
which peiiod it underwent revision from his 
successors in the J^aw Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justic( of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, whicli became law In I860 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
" The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfluities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.*’ The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
In the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended. 
The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 


in 1008 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
m 1898. These Codes as amended from time to 
time are now in force 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1921, a committee was impolnted 
under the presidency uf the Hon. Mr. A. P. 
Muddiman, I.C S , to deal with the question of 
statute law revision. The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of oonsolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection In the statute law of India, 
(n several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
fhe preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendmente therein as are nec^'ssitated or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1804 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constltu- 
fion, increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Govemraont of 
India hope tliat the Committee will take its 
place os a i>ermanont feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country. 

European British Subjects. 

Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same tor all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to oriminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 
jects could only be tried or punished by one of 
the High Courts, It was then enacted that 
Eiiropeon British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any offences by magistrates of the 
higlicst class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced that they had decided " to 
settle the question of Jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as lo remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions." This decision, embodied in the 
llbert Bill, aroused a storm of Indignation 
which Is still remembered. The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John 8tra3hcy ("India"). "The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with oflences, and it left their portion as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions Judge, hi*^ 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the same as those of an 
Englishman holding the same ofiSce. Tbi*^ 
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provision however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
not less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans Whilst tills change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered." Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
liavp b''en recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India 

After a discussion on this subject In the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1921, 
the following motion was adopted : — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indians and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, 1898, which differentiate 
between Indiana and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals" Asa result of the 
recommrnd.il ions of the llacial Bjstinctions 
('ommittee the 1-vw on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Olminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of tlie old Chapter 
XXXI 1 1 (sedions 443-463) the new Chapter 
XXXlll (sections 443-149) with certain supple- 
mentarv pi 0 visions were sutistituted This 
has in some measure reduced the differences 
between the trials of Europeans and c»f Indians 
under the Code 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were const!- 
t iited by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Suddor Courts More 
r'*centlv High Courts have been constituted for 
Patna and Bangoon as well. The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown , they hold office 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign ; at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
tie Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for persons who ha\c held ecr- 
taln Judieiiil Ofthesiii Tii<lJa or lawjers qualified 
in India. Trial by juryis the rule in ori^oal 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed Jn oJvjl suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Sindli, X. W. F Pro\inec and the 
Central Provinces and Berar the principal legal 
tribunal is known as the (\)urt of the Judicial 
Commissioner Quito recently the Secretarv 
of State for India lias approveil the proposal 
for the establishment of a High Court in the 
Cential Provinces and Berar. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are toal, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to Bis 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council in England. 
The High Courts exercise supervision over all 
the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
(jourts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending (or proceedings, and by calling for 
explanations, as well as from the cases that 
come before them in appeal, to keep themselves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Cnminal Procedure provides for 
Che constitution of inferior criminal courts 
ityled courts of session and courts of magis- 
trates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns , is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistants if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to inflict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death arc subject to conflrma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province. Magistrates* courts are of throe 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
is madc^ and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates, 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
.Tusticcp of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are eitlier 
with assessors or juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by tlieir opinions ; on 
juries the opinion of the majonty prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
But tlKMC IS no Court oi Criminal \j)|)(‘ni, and 
as the .ludicial Connnittie of Ihc Piiw Couinil 
has repeatedly disclaimed all Jurisdiction as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, there is no atlequate 
niarhinerv for appeal or revision available to 
persons com let ed of serious and even lapital 
offences and sonteneod l)\ the High (V)iuts lu 
those original or appellate Criminal J uiisdii turns 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Govemor-General-in-Councll and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district* as District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
bis functions as Sessions Judge have been 'de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over bv 
Indians. There are In addition a number ot 
Courts of Small Causes, with jurisdiction to tri 
money suits up to Es. 600. In the Fresidenev 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts havi 
original jurisdiction, Small Cause Courts di^ 
pose of money suits up to Es. 2,000. As In 
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solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calc^ta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
. .. Presidency towns In the mofussil, 
^mlUr powers wore conferred on the District! 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1906 

Coroners are appointed only for the Presi- 
dency lowns of Calcutta and Bombay Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi 
nary staff of magistrates ind police officers 
unaided by jurors. 

Legal Practitioners. 

Legal practitioners In India are divided into 
Bamsters at-Law, Advocates of the lUgh Court, 
VaWIs and Attorneys (Sohcitors) of High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents 
Barristers and Advocate* are adimtted by each 
High Court to practise in it and Its subordinate 
courts , and they alone are admitted to prac 
tise on the original side of some of the chartered 
High Courts Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
Courts subordinate to the High Courts At- 
torneys arc required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor most instruct counjel 
prevails only on the original side of the Lomhi\ 
uid C ilcutta High Courts Pleaders practise 
in the subordinate courts in accordance with 
rules framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there is a 
Bar Committee pr( sided over, ez ojSficio, by tin 
Advocate General This body is elected bv 
the birristcrs practising in each High Court, 
and its functions are to watch the interests 
regulate its (tiqmtU At 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagporo, and Kangoon a 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
IS extended to include the vakils or native 
pleaders, and the president is cither the si nior 
pr^tising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate In the larger Districts and Set 
sions Courts, an organisation representing 
^ne Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub 
ordinate Courts, including the ile venue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use Pending 
tn opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general desiTiptions must suffice. The 
reeomm ndatious ot the Indian Bar Committee, 
n 1921 lelitiig to the constitution of lUr 
OoiiiK ils for th( several High Courts in India, 
uve been rece ntly adopted by the Indian Bar 
( ounclls Act, XXXVIII of i926 Jhi aim 
mo pni pose of this \etisto ibolish is fir as 
pruticable the distinctions bf tween tiie various 
classes of legal prai titioners and piomote the 
tieition of a uniform Bar 

Composition of the Bar. 

A considerable change is occurring In the 
composition of the Indian Bar The following 
extract from an informing article in the Timef 
(May 26, 1914) luaicates the character and 
inciden^ of this development “ During the 
So y®®r8, a striking change has taken 

professional class The bulk of 
largely passed from British to 
while, at the same time, the 
profession has grown to an enormous extent 
Hue typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 


ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there 
were 38 solicitors, of wiiom 10 were Indian 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom 
7 were Indian and 17 English In 1911, attoih- 
d to th( same High Court, then wire 160 soli 
eltors, of whom inon than 1 fO w( re Indian 
md the reniamdir J nglish, and 250 advo- 
cates, of wliom 16 only wore Lnglisl and tlio 
n miindi r Indian ” Ntidlissto saN tliat this 
fiosition Ins lain still fin tin i m r entnai( d dm mg 
tile 20 \( irs th d hue ( lapsed since 1914 both 
in tin (lilt (tun (1 (\pansion and ol Indian- 
isition (t tlu hgal pK t( ssk n 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
ollcague in iho I ( g il Mt mbt r of Council 
All Governimut measurts art drafted in this 
iepartment Diitsido th( Cornu il the prin- 
cipal law officer ot tlu (lovenimcnt of India 
IS the A tivot att -General f Bengal, wlio is 
ippointed bv the Crown, is Hu hadir of the 
1(K il jiar, and is al\vn\s nominated a number 
of the J’roviiiclal Jogishtlve touncil In 
C ilcutta lit n sslsted b\ tlic Standing Counsel 
iiul the Govemimnt Solicitor Hurt are 
Advocatcs-Gemral ap]) )mt( d In tlu ( ionnu and 
Government Solu itors for Bombay and Madras, 
and in Bombay tluici is attaduil to tlic 
Mcretarlat a Tcgil lUmcmbraiuir and an 
Assistant legal Ktmcmbrincir driwn from tlu 
iiuJicial Br inch of the Indian Civil Sirvicc 
The Government of Jlengal ( insults tht Bengal 
Ad vocatt -General, tlu Standing Counsfl mil 
the Government Solicitor, and has be suits a 
Ligal Kemcmbran (t (a Civil Servant) and u 
Deputy Legal Ktmtmbranctr (a praitlsing 
barrister) tlu Hnited Proviiues in equipp d 
with a civilian ft gal lit mi mbruiut r and pro- 
fessional lawyers as Govirnnient Advocate and 
Assistant Govimment Ailvoiatc, tht Punjab 
tias a legal Remtmbranitr Govi inmint Advo 
cate and a Junior Govirnmtnt Advocite and 
Burma a Government Advocate, besides i 
^pcrctarv to tht local Iigislativo Council 
(Tudt I the (rovi innu nt of Inin B'll i( is ])ro 
p St (I to »pp mt m \dv<(nt( (uiuial f r ( uh 
t tlu molt initioitant ])i)vmtis 
Shi riffs ail attached to the High Courts of 
Calcutta, Madras md Boinl)ay I hey are 
ippointtd by Government, Hilietid from 
non officials of standing, the detailed work 
bting tlom by deputy shi riffs, who are offetrs 
of the Court 

Law Reports 

The Indian J aw lie ports are now publislu d 
sev( n serii s — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Allahabad, P itn i I ahore ind Rangoon 
under the authority of the Govirnor 
General in Council They contain cases do 
termined b\ tlu High Court and by the Judicial 
Committee on appeal from the partUulai High 
Court Thesi appeals ralst quistions of very 
great importance, and the Council of law 
Reporting for England and Wales show their 
appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
m a separate volume, and have also compiUd 
a digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
1874-1893 The otlu r Provinces and States 
have series of reports issued under the authority 
either of the Juilii iary or the State. 
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Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
Cor the whole of India cannot be questioned 
In practice, however, this power is little used; 
there being a majority of ofiioials on the Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved In the India Councils Act of 
1909— the Secretary of State Is able to impose 
tils will on the Oovornraent of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities Legislative Councils have been estab 
shed both for the whole of India and for the 


principal provinces. Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
fq.v.) To meet emergencies the Govemor- 
j General Is vested with the power of Issuing 
I ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the liCgislature, but they can remain in force 
[ for only six months. The power is very little 
'Used. The Oovemor-OeneraMn-Council Is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the general law and 
permit the application of certain enactments only. 


Bengal Judicial Department. 


Derbyshire, The Hon’blo Sir llnrolcl, Kt , K,o , v c , 
n.ir-at-Law 

Miikharji, The Hon'ble Mr .Tus<i<'e Mannialba NTalli, Kt , 
M A , B L. 

Costello, The ITon'blo Mr. .Tnstl<*e Leruurd Wilfred James, 
M A., LTi B., Bar-ai*Ji!w. 

T.ort-Williains, The Hon’ble Mr .Insibe John, K o 
.Tack, The Hon’ble Mr. .Tustlee Koberl KrneM, i (’ s 
Mitter, The Ilon’ble Mr .lust ire Dwnrkanatli, M a , p i, 
flhose, The Hon’ble Mr .Tusljce Sara! Kumar, m \ 

I 0 R 

Panelcridge, The Hon'ble Mr .Tn«t}<e Hugh Habere, 
Bar-at-Law 

Patterson, The Hon’ble Mr Tnslice liavld Clarke, i r s 
Ameer AH, The Hon’bloMr JusljceTorbk TUr-af-Iiaw 


(liief .Tustlee. 

Puisne .Tndge 

[ Do 

* Do 

Do 
DO 
Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 


Ghosh, The Hon’ble Mr .Tustbe Mubim Chaudru i o s., 
Bar-at-Law 

Guha, The Hon’ble Mr .Listloe Snrendra Nath, Bai 
Bahadur 

Bartley, The Hon’ble Mr .TtisHce Oharh*s. i.rs, Bor- 
af-Law 

McNair. The Honb’le Mr Justice George Douglas, Bar* 
at T^aw 

Cunllflfe, The Hon’ble Mr .Tiistiee T B E (bmllffe, Kt , 
Bar-at-ljw 

All, The Ilon’ble Mr Justice Ryed Naslm 

Henderson, The Hon ble Mj* .Tustico Allen Gerald I 

Mitter, The Hon’ble Ml Justice Boopendra Cooinar 

Asoke Kumar Boy, Bar-at -Law 

Bose, 8 M , Bar-at-Lnu 

Basil, A K , Bar-at-Law .. . ,. 

Hudson, H S . , . ... 

Kdgley, N (1 A,t<’s 


Do. 

Da. 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. Additional 
Do. 

Do 

\dAocalp General 
Standing f’ounsel 
Govtniinent Counsel 
GovcTuinent SoIkUot. 

Supenntondent and Jlemembrancer of 
l.og.il Aflfairs and Jndidal Secretary 
to GoAomment On Icuap troni and 
to 2flth .January 1035. 


Boxburgh, T J Y , r r.k., r.c R, 
Khundkar, N A., Bar-at-Tiaw 

Basak, Dr. Rarat Chandra . 

Sadhu, Bal Tarak Nath, Bahadur, c i r*. . 

Ren, Blnod Chandra 

Mitra, Sarat Kumar 

Collet, Mr. A L 

Ghatak, N., m b B , Bar-at-Toiw 
Banarjl, SaehindTn Nath 


(Otfiehiting) 

l)(‘puty Huperintendent and Romem- 
brancer of Legal Affairs. 

Senior Goverimient Pleader 
publk Prosecutor in the Courts of the 
Presidency Magistrates in Calcutta 
Tuuior Public Prosecutor, Calcutta, 
Hditorof I^aw BeportR. 

Registrar (Original Side). 

.Master and Official Referee 
Assistant Master and Referee, 
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Ghoah, J M., Uar-at^Law 
Mitra, Eanal Lai 
Palaett, F 

DaS'QupfM, Maiiinathu iihiiKui, M \ , h h 

Ahmad, O U., m.a. (Cal ), li. b (Hel ), B«r-nt-law 

l)c, Jatliiclranath 

Ghatak, Niroj jtfatli, Bar-at-Law 

Sen-Gupta Siibotlli Chandra 

Badr-ud- 1)111 Ahmad, Kliau Bahadur, u A 

Mosou, O Bai at-Law 
Hindley, N L m a , r o s . 

D’Abrcw, 1’ A 

Badr-iid-])iii Alimud, Jvliaii Bahadur b v 

Loung, ,f J 
Young, J ,r 

Basil, \nukul Chandra 
Chakiabatti, Bijay kiisluia 

Morgan, (J Cuu'y 
Surita.O Li 

Falkncr, Gt‘org<' JMi Donald, Bai-at-Law 
MuUiurJi, KaiiH (’haiidra (Advocate) 


Koglistrar in Insolvency. 

Deputy Beglbtrar 
Assist ant Registrar. 

1)0 

7)0 

Do 

Do 

Do 

8e«ielaiv to the Ilon’lde (’hief Justice 
and Head Clerk, Decree Department 
(Oflicinting) 

Clerk of the Crown foi Criminal SessionH 
Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
.lurisdict ion 
Deput> Registrar 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Bide, 
Rngllsh Office (Offuintiug Secretary 
to the ilon’ble ('hiet Justice) 
(Olhc'iating) 

Assistant Rcgistiar (Paper Bca^k and 
Ac ( mints J)» ])artnienls) 

(Olllclating) 

Semior Bench Clerk and cx-oSivw Assis- 
tant Registrar, Ajipellate Hick (On 
probation) 

Adnilnlslratoi-Oeneial and Official 
Trustee 

Dc'puty Administrator-Ocncral and Offi- 
cial Trustee 
Offic ial Assignee 
Ottlelal Receiver 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Jlon’ble Sii J \N F., Kt , hc, MA , 
(Cnntabi 

Bkekwell, The ILoiib'lc Mr Justice (Veil Kdrick, Btti-at- 
Law 

Baiiguc'kar, 'riio lion ble Mr Sajbha Hhaukar, b a , lib B , 
Bar-at-Law 

Broomlield, The Ilori’ble Mr Justice R. H , ii.v , Bar-at 
La w, 1 c’ s 

Waciia, Tlie llon’blc* Mi Justii e Bumaiijl Jamshc'dji 
B.irlop, The Hon’blo Mr .Tustico Jxeimcdh William, b a 
(Dub,), Bar-at-Law, I c's 

Kaiiia, The Hou’blc Mr Justice ll.iiilal Jaykisaiulas 

u. B , j 

Dl\dtia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harsidhbhai Vajubhai, 

M \ , LL B 

Wadia, Q’he Uon’blc Mr Justiui Naoroji Jeliaiigir, Bar-ut- 
7^aw, ICS 

Maeklln, The Ifoii Mr Justice A S R , i.c s . . 
ryabji,The Hon’ble Mr Justice F B , M.A., Bar-at-Law . | 
Chitre, The Hon Mr Justice A A . .| 

Kemp, Kenneth Me I , Bar-at-Law 

Hen, K C , IV s i 

Louis Walker, G. | 

Vakil, J 11 , Bar-at-Law 

O’Gorman, 0 C , Bar-at -L,iw 

Mullabari, Khan Bahadui J* B , Bai-.it-Law 

Abuvala, N B 

Vesuvala, R A, 

^ aidya, G A 

blnngne, Dewan Bahadur Padmanabh Bbaskar, ll.b. . 


j Clued Justice. 

I Puisne J udge 
j Do (On ic-ave) 

' Do. 

I 

Do 

Do 

Do. (OnlcMNc) 

! Do 

I Do 

Do. 

Do. (Offg Addl Judge) 

Do. (Acting). 

Advocate (icncrul. 

Rc'membrancc'r of J.egal <Vf!atr» 
Government Hcihdtor and J'ublic Pro- 
secutor 

Clerk of the Croven 
Kditor, Indkiu Law Reports 
Official Assignee. 

Deputy Oflicaal Assignee. (On leave) 

1st Assistant to Official Assignee 
2nd Assistant to Official Assignee, 
Ofli(‘latiug 1st Assistant. 

Government Pleader, Bombay. 
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Lobo, V M , Lli H. 

MlUJiell, U.V Jt 

lianohhodbliiu JJliaihablui Patd, U J4 M v . hhh 
at -Law 
(}. it Kha>r,)/i 

Vakil, II A , liui-at-Law 

Si (UK iia, \ F , » 4 , LL n , Attoiiu'V-at-Law 

H J ILiliimtool.i, H V , liL B. Bar‘.it-Lav> 

'I’aliir All ImIkIii h 

MafiniKl.u .1 Jl , Jku-at -Law 

JS’akra, \ It , k S 

(Jadns J (1 

]Walia<l(‘Ma, \ , LL ai 

Ayyar, A U N 

kirtik.ii A 11 , r.ar-at-l.aw 

Hliapurji itahainanji Itillimnna, Sir, Kt , M B B 

lN(‘iua/K*, M K 

llavdi'kai, l{. S , II \ (ltollllm^, Cantab >, i (’ n 
D hirajlal Lalblaii Mriita, B \ , J/L B 

Atlinljo, k \ B \ , LL B 


Government J’lcader and I*ublie Prose- 
j (utor Karaclii 

' Admniistrator-Gen(*ral and Official 
Tnifetco, in addition to his duties as 
Kegistrar of Companies 
Jtar- I’rotiionotary and Senior Master 

ALister and He^istiar in Equity and 
CommihSioner for taking Accounts and 
1/Ocal Investigator 
Master and Assistant 1‘rothonotary 
Taxinir Master 
Insolvency Jtcgistrar 
First Assistant Master 
2nd Assistant Master 
‘trd Assistant Master 
Asso( lat e 

J)o (Ollniating) 

Offiiiating Assoc late 
Do 

Shenlf. 

Deputy Shentf 

Registrar, Iligli Coiiit, Aiqiellate Side 

Deputy Jlegistrar and Scsiier, Apiiellute 
Side, and Sec retary to llule Coiumittei 

Assistant Registrar 


COURT 01 THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONEE OF SIND 


G F S Cctllins I c"' 
Jiupdiaiid Hilaiani, B \ , LL B 

Mehta, Dadiba C , At a , LL B 

Havclivi.ila, vi \ Rai-at-Law 


Judu lal Coninussioner of Sind 
Additional Jiiduial Commissioner of 
Sind 

Vdditioiial Judicial Comnussiouei ol 
Siiid (Otlh luting) 

Adciitional Jiiditial Comniissionei ol 
Sind (Officiating) 


CtdlRT receiver and LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTVNTS 


Wadln,H 11 vi v Dar-at-Law 
Chiiiov, \ F J , LL B 
Aiipubhai (J Desai, Dar-at-Law 
Jiiigineer, S 10 , B \ la B 


Court Rec-eiver and JAqmdatoi 
First \ssistant to do 

Sc'c Olid Assistant to do 

Third Assist a lit to do 


Madras Judicial Department. 

Rcsislc y, Tlie Hon’lde Jiistne Sii 11 O C Kt , Chiet Justice 
Rar-at-Lavv 

Ixaiuesain, The Hon’ble Sir V , J\t Judge 

Venkatasubba Race, The Hon Ide Mr Justne M , Do 
B i , B I, 

Madhavau Nair,Tlie HonbleMi JiisticeC , Hir-at-laiw Do 
Jackson, Tile Hon ble Mr JiistneG H R i <’ s Do (On leave) 

J’andurunga Roaa, The* Hoii hie Ml Justice, i r s Do 

Curg(*n\c*u, 'File Hon’hle Mr JustueA J i c’ s Do 

CoTiusli, The Hon hlc* Mr Justice H 1) . Do 

Sundaram ('hi*tti, Tlie Hoirblo Mr Jushce K , Diwaii Dc) (On leave), 
Rahiidui 

Stone, The Hon’ble Air Justice Gilbert . Do. 

W’lilsh, The Ucm’ble All. Just HO K P. Do. 
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Varndarhan. The Hon’ble "Mr Just Ice S , Bno Bahadur iJiidire 


Lakshmaua Bao, K P The lion hie Mr Ju'^lue 
Vere Moeketl , The Hon’ble Mr Justue* .. 

Burn, The Hon’ble Mr JiiHthe S , i r s 
King, The Hon’lde Mr Justh e A J , i <.’ »< 
KrishnasManii Ayyar, Sir Alladi b \ , B l 
llangasM ami \vyaiicar, S , B A , B L 
Small, 11 M 

Xayndu, Venkataramana Jiao P H.io llah.nlui 
B h 

llama Hao, K W 
llewes, L. H., Advocate 
Aingar, II N., liar-at-Law 

lln)agopalau, (1 , B A , M L 
Viswanatha Avyar, A S , b \ , R L 
Seslia Avengar, K V 
JUlasiindaram Nayudii, M 
Anantaraman, T S 
White, a S 
Srinivasa Ayyar 
Appa Rao, I) , Bar-at-f«iw 
Satvamiirti Aiyar, il , m \ , m l. 

Sankara’iarayana, B (' , M \ , u- B , Bar-.it-k.uv 
(lanapalln, K \ , Bar-at-haw 
Jayar.im Ayyai, 11 , m k , b l 


I 1)0 

i 1)0 
1)0 

j Do 

' A(ho( ati'-tJeiHTal 
Aiiniinist ratoi*(ien(‘ia1 
(h»einment Solhilor 
B I . (JoviTimient IMeader 

I.au llepoiler. 

Public Prosecutor 

Bclitoi, Indian Law Ilepoiis Madras 
Sei ic's 

Law llc‘i)c)rtc>r. 

Dec. 

Setiet.uv, Bide Pomnuttc'i' 

Shei ilf oj M.idras 
I Crow n Piosi eiitor 
Bc'uistrai , llmh i ourt 
•imi Assiotant Bc'gisti.ii , Onginal Side 
Mastei , High ( oiiit 
Dc^piitv llegmtiai Vi>pc ll.itc' Side 
OIlKi.il Bc'tc ic-e 

1st Assist lint llegisti.ii Ongm.il Side. 
Assistant Be'Usti.ii, V])i>c'llatc* Side* 


Assam Judicial Department. 


Lethbridge, M H 11 , T c s 


Lodge, Ronald Fianels, i r.a 
Masili, Syed Mahomed, Bar-at-Law 
(ihosh, Praiiliiillah Krishna 
Mukhnrji, Satya Charon 
Burua, Hrijut Jogendr.v Nath 
B.iriin, iHwar Praaad 


onHiating Sc'cTc'tnry to Hoveinment, 
Lc‘g!slativc‘ Dc'partincMit ,and Otfieiating 
ScMicdary to the Assam Lc'gislative 
Conned, Siipcn intc ndemt and JHeiiicnii- 
hrancei ot Jaual Atlairs, AdniiniBtia- 
toi-<!c‘uer.il and Otlnial Trusteer 
Assam 

District and Sessions .Iiidgc*, AsKani 
Vallc'V Districts 

Dtslrul and Sessions Judge, Hyllicd and 
Cue liai 

Additional Disliht and So'-hions Judge, 
Sv lhi‘t <ind Cac hai 

Ottg 2iid Additional Judge, Sylhet and 
Cac lull 

Tennioiarj AdditioieU Distiht and 
Sessions Judge*, Assam VaIIf‘y Districta 

Second Additional Judge, Assam A'alley. 


Bihar and Orissa Judiciai Department. 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt . ^ 

Wort, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Alfred Wdliiim Ewart * 
Bar-at-Law | 

Maepherson, The llon’ble Mr Justice ThoinaB Stewart 
Kt,C’iF. I e s , Bar-at-Jaiw 
Fa/liili, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Saiyid, Bar-at-Law 
K ha wja Muhammad Niir, e B r , The Hon’bleMr JuhIkc 
K han Bahadur 

Jaiuc'fl, The Hon’ble Mr Justice John Framis William, 
t e.s , Bar-at-l^w 

I)lm^le, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sankara Balajnl r s 


Chic'f Justice 
Puisne Judge 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

D(» 

1)0 
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Aftarwala , The Hon'blo Mr Justice Tlifford Maiitnohan, Puisne Judge. 
Bai*at*Ijaw 

Sukhdev Prashad Varmn, The Hon’ble Mr Jiwtice, Bar' Do. 


V at-Law 

rands, The ITon’bleMr Justice (Jeorge Howland 
Moredltli, J It , i (' s 
Ramesli Chandra, Mitra 
Nareali (Jhandra R.iv, M A , « l 
R udra Prasanna Misra, b.Ji. 

Salyid Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt., Bar-at-Law 
Snlyld .laflar tmam, Bar-at-Law 
ilai, Guru Stiaran Prashad . 


3>o Acting Additional, 
Iteglstrar 
Deputy Registrar 
Assistant liegistrar 

Assistant Registrar, Orissa Circuit Court, 
Temporary Additional Munsif of 
Cuttack, ill addition to ins own duties 
Government Advocate. 

Assistant Government Advocate 
(lovernmenl l*leader. 


Burma Judicial Department. 


Page, Tlie Hon’ble Sir Arthur, K o ... 

liu. The HouMile Mr Justice Mya, Bar-at-Law .. 
Pagulcy, The Hon*’blc Mr. Justice John Minty, Bar-at- 
Law, I 0 s. 

Sen, The Ilon'ldo Mr Justh c .Surendra N.-ith, liar-at -Law 
Mosely, The Bon’ble Mr Justice A G.io.s 
U., The Jlon'ble Mr Justice J la, Rar-at -Law 
Loach, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justice Alfred Henry laonel, 
BdT-at-Law 

Dunkley, The Hon’ble Mr Justice H F, ibir-at-Law, 
I c s 

Mackney, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Herbert Hoddy, i o s 
Braund, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Henry Benedict Lint h- 
waitc, Bar-at-Law 
Eggar, A , M A , Bar-at -I<hw 
Dun, II Ba, Bar-at -Law 

Lambert, E. W , Bar-at -Uw 
Byu, U Tun, Bar-at-Law 
Pe, U On , Bar-at-Law 


Thein, U Mymt, m a , tj b., Bar-at-Law 
Tun, U Ba, Jiar-at-Law 
Eusoof, Khan Sahib M , Bar-at- l.nw 
Lutter, Henry Millard, v.p 

Mittcr, K. L., B L 

Murphy, J. J C , Bar-at-Law, r c s 
Goldsmith, W. S 

Maung, U San, i c s. . 

On, U Po (B ) 

Seiu, L Hoke, b.a , b l 
Kirkham, G. P., b.sc., b l. 

Kyan, L. Hone, b.l 
Thein, IJ Ba (5) 

Khin, Daw Me Me, B.h. 

Kha,U .... 

Monteiro, R P W , B.b. 


('hief .Tustu e, 

Rangoon 

.Tmige, 

do. 

1)0. 

do 

Do. 

do. 

Do 

do. 

Do 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Do 

do. 

Do 

do. (On leave). 

Do 

do 

Government Advocate 

Deputy Government Advocate and 

Set letarv t o Burma J.ogislativ e Council 


Assistant Government Advocate 
l>o do 

Administralor-Geneia] and Official 

Tnibtee, Burma, and Olheial Assignee 
and Heeeiver, High Court, Rangoon, 
(Oflli lating). 

Public J’roRccutor, Rangoon. 

Assistant Public Prosecutor, Rangoon 

Public Prosecutor, Mouhneiii. 

Public Prosecutor, Mandalay. (On 
leave). 

OffidaHng Piiblu Prosecutor, Mandalay, 
and Kyaukso Districts 

Registrar, High Court, Rangoon. 

Registrar, Original Side, High Court. 
Rangoon. 

Deputy Registrar, General Department 

Registrar, Small Cause Court, Rangoon 

First Deputy Registrar 

Second Deputy Registrar. 

3rd Deputy Registrar. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side. 

Assistant Registrar, Original Si(h' 
(Ofti<*iating) 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 

Mdcnalr, yir Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, Kt , 1 c s . Judicial Commissioner (On leave, 

preparatory to retirement). 

Grille, Frederick Loms, M.\. (Cantab), Bar*at*Law, Oflldating Judicial CommiaHioner 

1.0. s, 

Subhedar, Ganyat La\inaii, Bar-at-Law . Additional Judicial Commissioner 

Niyogi, M. Bliawani Sliaukar, M a , ll k. . Additional Judicial t^ommissioner. 

Staples, F. 11 , M.A (Oxon ), Bar-at-l.aw, 1 c ^ , J r . Ad<iltloiial Judicial ('ouimissloner 
Pollock, R. E ... ... Olliciating Additional Judicial Cum- 

missioucr 

(lOkhalc, G. H , Rai Bahadur, b a , ll u . Legal Remembrancer (Olficlating). 

Deo, V. N , B.^c , LL B . Assistant Legal Remembrancer 

Lobo, P .. ... Government Advocate and ec officio 

Btandlng Counsel 

Burgress, G., i s. . . . Registrar 

Mehta, V. S Deputy Registrar 

N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Middleton, L , i 0 s. . . • Judicial CommissJoncr 

Mir \hmad Kliau, Qazi, Iv. S , b 4 . I Additional Judicial Commissioner 

l»iaiaiu Dass, L. I Registrar 

Punjab Judicial Department. 

Young, The llon’blc Mi Jiistuc Douglas, B A. (CauLib ),J Chief Justice 
Bar-at-Law 

Addihoii, The Iluu’blc Ml Jubtke James, MA, «}■( Judge, High Com t 

( \.berd ) 

Tckchand, The lloii’ble Mi Justice BaUishl, M.\ , LL B , Do. 

(Cb ) 

Coldstream, The iJcm’tdc Ml Justic e John, B \ (Gvoii ), Do. 

1 (’ s 

Jai lail, The Jlon’blc Mi Justii e, Rai Jlahadui, B \ , LL B Do. 

(I’b) 

Dalip Bmgh, ’Hic llon’blc Mr J ustice Ivaiiwai , n A. (IT).), Do 

Bur-at-Law 

Agha Jlaidar, The Ifon’blo Mr Justice Syed, M.A (AHd ), Do. 

M \ , LL B (Cantab ), Bar-al-Luw 

Monroe, The Hoti'blo Mr Justne J. H., b.a.LLB, Do. 

(Dublin), K c., Bar-at-Law 

Btemp, The llon’blc Mr Justne F ^V , M A (Mamhebtei), Do. 

1 c s 

Blud(', The ilou’ble Mr Justice ]\I. V., w \. (Bombay and Additional Judge, High Court. 

Cantab ), i c s. 

Cuirie, The JJon’ble Ml Justito 31 M L., B A. (O\oii.), Do. 

n H 

Hilton, The Uon’ble Mr Justne (} C ,b.\ (Oxoii),io.s Crchutent, Sikh Gardwara TrB)unal 
Abdul Rashid, The Hou’bleAlr Justne, M \ (Cantab.), Vddltional Judge, High Court. 
B<ir-ttt-Law 

Rangi Lai, The ilon’blo Mr. Justice Rai Bahadur, Do. 

M A (Bb.) 

Dm Mohammad, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justice, Khan Do. 

Bahadur, Shaikh, m.a , ll.b. (Pb ). 

Bhuker, The Hon’ble Mr Justice H AC., B.A. (Cantab.), Do. 

1.0. s. 

Creagh Coen, Mr. T. B., M A. (Oxon ), i.e.s Registrar. 

Webb, Mr Kenneth Cameron .. , .. Deputy Registrar, 

Ranjit Rui, I^la, b a , Li. b. (Pb ) . . . . . Assistant Registrar. 

Kvennette, Mr George Bertram Charles . . . . . \ssistant Deputy Registrar. 

Elwin, Mr. R B., b a (Cantab ), l o s Judge, Small Cause Court, Simla. 

Shaukat Hussain, Sayad, B.A , LL B (Pb.) .. .. Judge, Small Court, Lahore. 

Mukoijee, Mr. E, A. N., m.a,, ll.b. (Pb.) Judge, Small Cause Court, Amrit»>ar. 
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United Provinces Judicial Department. 

jiiair couaT of judicature at allahabad. 

Sulaiin.ui, 'I'lu llon’ble Sli Sliah M uli.mimad, Kt , m.a Chief Justid*. 

Li i> , Mar-af-JL«iw. 

Kendall, Tin* lion’bJo Sii Cliafles lieiiry Buyley, Kt , J i» , Buisiie Judge. 

I (’ 

TJioiiJ, The Iloii’ide Mr Justiu' John (iibh, M.A , LL B . Do. 

j) s o , M (' 

N^)air»a^*UJlalj, 'J’iie JJon’hh Mi. Jiishce, n \ , i.j, 11 . J>o. 

Jiemiet, The llon’hle Mr Justice EdwanI, B A , JJ. l) , Do. 

har-at-haw, J 1 * , i c.s 

Iqbal Ahmad, The IJon'hle Mr Justne, n \ , 1 . 1 . n Do. 

IvlBch The Itou’bleMr J usine Bart hold Schle^inger, B. v , Do. 

C,I.E , J P . 1 (' h 

IlarrieH, The Jlojrhle Mr Jiistne Arlliiir Tiexor, Bar-at- Do. 

haw 

Raehlipal Singh, Tlie Hou’hle Mr Jirntne, Rai Bahadur Do 

(Bar-at -Law). 

lUjpal, IheJfon’ble Mr Justice Uiim Shankar, MA, Do. 

LI. B 

ColliMei, The llon’lde Mi. Justne JIatold James j |» , Additional Puisne Judge. (On leave ) 
I c s 

Allsop.The lliuThh' Mi Justice Jauus.loM*ph AVhitth sea Additional Puisne Judge, 

.1 r 1 c' S 

Uanga Nath, The Jlon hie Mi Justice u \ , l.t. B Utiug Additional Puisne Judge 

Josln, 1)1 Laihhnii Dat, Kai ll.ihadui, B si . LL i> Registrar (Otfg ). 

Bai-at-Law 

Mills, St.iuley Edwiiid Jmis Deputy Uegistrar 

Bo^ei l)en/il Moahiav Assistant Jlegistrar 

Muhaniiiiud Ismail, Khan Balunlui, l>ai-at-La\\ (lovernnieiit Advocate. 

Wali-l'llah, Dr M , M V , B c L . Li, ii , Itar-at-Law Assistant Ooveriimeiit Advocate 

Shankar Saian M \ (Ovoii ), Bai-al-Law Covc^riiiueiit Pleader. 

Alukhaiji, llenoy Kunuii, M \ , id, B Law Reporter 

Alukhtar Alini.ui, B \ Li, B Assistant Law Reporter. 

Carletoii, Capt Iv O , M \ (Ediii ), liai at-l aw, M l c A<lininistialor-Gcneral and Otlicial 

Trustee 

t TIIKF (T)URT OF OtU)lt AT LUCKNOW 

King, The llouMde Mi Fiistue C.uMon Moss, (' i L , .7 P , Chief Judge 
I c s 

Srlvastava, The Ilon’lde Mr Justice Bislmshwar Natli, Judge. 

B A , LI B , o B H 

Naiiaviitly Tin* Uou’bJe Mi Justice Eiach Maneksliah, 

B V , 1 <’ s 

Thomas, The Hon’ble Mi Ju^iee George llectoi, Bar-at- 
Law 

Zia-ul-Jlasaii, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Khan Bahadur. 

B A 

Upadhya, Kai Bahadur Pandit Maumaf ha Nath, b.a , 

LL B 

Phillips, Samiicd . . , , 

Gupta, 11 S , Bar-at -Law 
Ghosh, llomantu Kumai, Bar-at -Law 
Srivastava, Bishambhar Nath, Dubu, 11 v , llb.. . 
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Do. 

Do. 

Registrar. 

Deputy Registrar 
Govenimeut Advocate 
Assistant Govermuent Advocate. 
Law Reporter. 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of i)olicing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
Government He ordered the District Judges 
of B*ngal In 1793 to open a Thana (Police 
Station) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisdiction, and to appoint stipendiary Thaua- 
dars (Police Station Olucers) and subordinates. 

In Madras in 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
sedentary Judges and placed it in the hands of the 
jjeripatetic Collector, who liad the indigenous 
Ullage police system already under his control 
In this way the llevenuc Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
Home extent docs so, especially in Bombav 
Presidency. 

In JOiandesh from 1826-30 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a wiiole time military 
commandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
ders into excellent police , and Sir George 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, apiilied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superm- 
tendents of Police in many Districts. 

Madras had a torture scandal In 1853 which 
showed tliat 3 Collectors had no time for real 
police superintendence ; in 1859 the principle ol 
full-time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed. 

The Mutiny led to general police overliaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Bcgulation of Pollc'e”, whicli still 
governs police working everywhere in India 
except Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890). 

Working.— Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian l^olice. Wiili the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and the 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Home Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police oiBcer directly under 
its control The police provided for by the 1861 
Act is a provincialised police, administered by 
the Local Government concerned, subject only 
“to the general control” of the Governor- 
General. 

Within the Tx)cal Government area the 
police arc enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a District 
Superintendent of Police with tiowcrs of enlist- 
ment and dismissal of constabulary ; and Police 
Station Offioers may also bo dismissed by the 
D.S P. 

Tlie D. S. P. is subject to dual control 
The force ho commands is placed at the disposal 
of the District Magistrate for the enforcement 
of law and the maintenance of order in the District 
But the departmental working and efficiency 
of the force is governed by a departmental 
hierarchy of Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
Inspector-General of Police, and Home Depart- 
ment. Generally speaking, the DSP has to 
correspond with his District Magistrate on 
judicial and magisterial topics, ant with his 
departmental chiefs on internal working of his 
force. 


The C. I. D. — The Curzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as Police Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Local Government for the 
investigation of specialist and professional 
crime. 'Hiese agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputy Ins j»ector- General. They collate 
information about crime, edit the Crime Gazette, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with ramifleations Into several jurisdictions, 
and they control the workhig of such scientific 
police developments as the Finger Pnnt 
Identification Bureaux. 

Headquarters and Armed Police.— 

At the chief town of each Distnct the D 8. P 
has his office and also his Headquarter Police 
Lines and parade ground This is the main 
centre for accumulation and distribution to tlie 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements. 
Here are the Stores and the Armoury. Here 
also constabulary recruits enlisted by the J). S. P. 
are taught drill, deportment, and duties and 
are turned out to fill vac.anclcs The Heail- 
quarter Lines also contain the two hundnul 
or so armed jHilicc who mount guard on 
Treasuries in the District, and also provide 
prisoner and treasure escort Actually they 
form a small and mobile local army equipped 
with muskets (single loading) and bayonets 
The most highly trained section of them go 
through a musketry course and are armed wdtli 
303 sorviee rifles At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, theie is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police. 

Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through- 
out India the popular terms for Police Station 
and Police Station Ofticer are “ Thana” and 
“ Thanadar ” It is at the Police Station that 
the piililic are most in touch with the police and 
the police with tlie public Whether it bo in a 
large city or 111 a mofussil liainlet the T'hana is 
the jilace where ]>cople come with their troubles 
and their grievances against their neighbours 
or against a person or i)cr&on8 unknown. In 
dealing with such callers, the Thanadar, who 
like police of all ranks, is supposed to be always 
on duty, is chiefly guided by the Fourteenth 
Chapter of the Code of Griminal Proc^edun*, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code. This schedule shows neaily all penal 
offences and states whctlicr or not they, an* 
” cognisable by the polic*e.” The fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there bo recorded, visited, 
and investigated. A non-cognisable complaint 
is merely noted in a separate book and the 
complainant is told to go to court. 

Police Prosecutors. — The coinplainaut in a 
cognisable c^ase not only has ids complaint 
recorded but Investigated without payment ot 
fee If tiie Thanadar succeeds in establishing n 
pnma facie case against the accused, the })ro- 
secutlon in court is conducted free of ciiarge 
by a police prosecutor, who is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police eases in the lower courts. Cases committed 
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to the Sessions nro conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
•eports of these ofllccrs and the comments of 
the judge are a means for the D. S. P. to know 
vhether his Thanadars are doing their work 
I'roperlv. 

Out Posts — When the Police Commission 
of I860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile , the other was one p“r thousand 
ol population In towns it is well enough to 
have the avillahle police concentrated at the 
police statioii Ihit in the mofussil the 'Fhana 
IS very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jiitisdletlon. It is in such eases profitable 
to detar h a portion of the police station strength 
under n head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can be received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
undertake a long journey to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion A. single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
Is an agent of Oovernmont 

The Chain of Promotion. —Ordinarily 
the constahle may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Officer 
or even Iiispt'ctor. The directly rc'cruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Police 
Training School as a Tlianadar may ordinarily 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Ruiieriii- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Supennteude nt The 
(Irnut Deputy, an oflico reseivcd for Indians, 
h IS a good chance ot becoming Superintendent, 
and pel haps Deputy In^pector-Ocneral The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
Dngland, orfiom India, is suie of a Superinteii- 
dentslup, and has ehaneos of D I O after 25 
\ ears’ seiviee. The period of service for all ranks 
lor lull pension is thirty years, and if an oillcer 
dies in the pioeess of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all his dependents 
get his provident fund 

Presidency Police — In the Presidency 
Towns there is nniflrd police eontiol for the 
Police roTiumssloner is responsible for both 
law and order ami for dc‘partnieiital training 
andefijcicncy. 
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Tlie Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
I'own is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspei'tor-deneral of Police and he deals direct 
with (lovernmeut, just as the Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Courc, 
The Criminal Procedure Code of India Is suporsed* 
ed In the I*residency Towns by special police 
Acts which prescribe police procedure. Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is some* 
wliat rough and ready, not only from this cause, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give iipto six months or Us. 200 fine summarily, 
% e , without formal record of proceedings ; 
and if only whipping or fine up to Ka. 200 is 
Inflicted tliere need bo not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction. 

Round Figures — 1'hc process of reorganl* 
sation and relirpnelimont goes on ceaselefcsly, 
annual administration report for the ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations op> 
peared tardily, and there are no uniflod statistics 
for the police of India and Burma The following 
figures are therefore merely to be regarded as 
ajiproxlmations. giving a general idea of the 
numbers of police and the volume of work put 
through vearly — There are about 2.5,000 Military 
Police, chiefiy in Burma, Assam, and Bengal, 
and these cost about one eiore The mainten- 
ance of them Is a departure from tlie principles 
laid down by the 1860 Commission and the 
1861 Act. 

Provinoinl Police including Uiirma total 
about 200,000 and cost eleven and a half eroies 
or an average of over one eroro per major 
Province. 

Theie are about 10,000 Thanas or Police 
Siations wlueli annually Investigate from five 
to SIX thousand murders, four thousand 
daeoiiies, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
lumdred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and as many burglaries. They place on trial every 
V(‘ar about three-quarters of a million persons, ol 
whom about half a million or more are convicted. 
The jail population of India, wlilch is over a 
hundred thousand, consists of many habituals 
who on relense jiroceed to prey on the public 
until surh time as the police again secure tlielr 
conviction and incarceration. 


Statement (1)** Military Police” for 1932. 
Assam Rifles. 


C ommandants. 1 

1 Assist. 1 
Pomni 1 

Sni) and 1 
1 Jam. 

1 Hav and I 
1 Ivaiks I 

Sepojs. 1 
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3, 185 

16,20,756 
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East 
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ern Front 
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ier Rifles 

70 

(Bengal 
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. . 
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Bihar 

13 

and Oris 

51 

sa. 

415 

479 

2,79,700 

11 

41 

Burma 

288 

Military 

1,040 

Police. 

10,947 

12,327 

76,88,660 

r- 

6 

Baluchist 

234 

an Mtlita 

1 628 

ry Police 

4,087 

4,860 

24,08.560 
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Proportion of Police 

to population. 

1 to 

1 1,965 06 

1 1 to 
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1 to 
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Province, 

Assam 

Bengal (excluding 
Calcutta.) 

Bihar 

Bombay (exclud- 
ing Bombay.) 

Burma (excluding 
Itangoon.) 

C.P. .. 

Madras . . 

N, W, F. 

Punjab . . 

U. P 


The figure*! have been brought up to 1932. 
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STATISTICS OF 

The undo^iraHlity o{ attachlnj, undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a tost of tiie 
merits ot police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police ComiUHsion, wlio referred to tlif 
onIIs likely to result from the prevalence 
amoDK subordinate officers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his beint? able to '<how a hu?h 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
persona arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
'I’he obji'ction applies more particularly bo the 
use of statistics for small areas , but they 
cannot projM'rlv be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without takinir 
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into account 1 he ditfcreiices in the condition 
under which tlie police work ; and, It may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
iMiDprieetlv tlie degree of success with whlcli 
the \ olu e carrv out that Important branchof 
Iheii duties, whitdi consists 111 the prevention 
of ciinie 'riiese considerations have boon 
empImsiTrod m recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
the ftgures below may be given as some 
indication of the volume of work falling upon 
the police, and of tlie wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog - 
ni/alde crime — 


Administrations 

Number 
])( tiding 
Iroiu 
p»e\i()US 
>ear 

Niimlx r 

K jiorled in 
the ye.ii 

Number 

ot 

pi'rsoiis 
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Nuinbf r 

( DIIVK t((i 

1 

i Number 
aniuitted 
01 (IlS- 
cliarged 

1 Niimlier 
in custo- 
dy pend- 
' iiig trial 
or investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 
vear 

bengal . 
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1 
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j 
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Madras . 
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1 
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' .170,729 

521,861 

170,423 

130,112 

121,821 

1 50,330 

, 51,490 

1 50,004 
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JAILS. 


Jail admiolstratlon in India la regulated 
generally by the Prisona Act of 1804, and by 
rules isbucd under it by tbe Governznont of 
India and che local governments. The punish- 
ments authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted offenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in tbe jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail Improvetaents in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commiasion ol 
1S80. The report of tiie Commission, which 
consisted of only two members, both officials 
serving under the Government of India is 
cxtrtmeiy long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and udmhiistration in the 
minutest detail. In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations iiave been acct'pt- 
td and adopU'd by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, their proposals have eitlier been rejected 
ab mdxo as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned a^, unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted in prindple but postponed for the 
present as Impossible 

The most important ol all tlic recommenda- 
tluiis of the Commission, tlie one that might in 
tact be di'Bcribod as the corner stone of their 
report, i(- that tliere should be iu each Presi- 
deiKy three classes of jails: in the first 
jtlacc, large central Jails fur oonvlctB sentenced 
to more than one .vear’s imprisonment; se- 
( oudl} , district jails at the headquarters ol 
districts ; and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
'* lock-ups ** for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to Ehort terms of imprison- 
ment. The jail department in each province 
IS under the control of an Inspector-General, 
ho IB generally an olilcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
Jen dents of certain jails are usually recruited 
liom the same service. The district jail is under 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The staff 
under the Su^riritendeut includes, In large 
central jails, a Deputy Siipermtendcnt to supei 
vise the jail maiiuLictures, and In all central 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical officers. The executive stafi^ consists 
of jailors and wardcra, and convict petty officers 
are employed 111 all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong Inducement to good behaviour 
A Trtf-s J<otc issued by the Bombay (iovern- 
ment in October, 1915, says: — "The cadre and 
c nojurn^nts of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
luhmdeiit have been repeatedly revised and 
altered In recent years. But the XH*partment 
Itt not at all attractive in Its lower grades. The 
two weak spots In the jail administration at 
the moment are the insufficiency of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders.” 

The Jails Committee. — Since the intro- 

u action of tiie reformed constitution the mainte- 
nance of tiie Indian Prisons falls within the 
syheic of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation. The obvious advi^a 
bility of piocet^iug along certain general lines 
of uniform application led lately to the appoint- 
ment of a Jails’ C'umnilttee, wbicli condiictod 
the first comprehensive survey of Indian prison 
administration wltich bad been made for thirty 
years, btross was laid by tlio (VimmitU'c 
Ujpon the neeossily ol Improving and increasing 
existing jail aci'ommoda lion , of recruiting a 
better class of warders; of providing educa- 
tion lor piKuiU'rs , and of devi'loping prison 
industries so as to meet thi' uce'ds of the con- 
Huming Departments of t!ov eminent. Other 
impoitant reeommeiuiutlons ineliuled the sepa- 
ration of {‘ivll liom criminal offenders, the 
adoptioe ot the English systiin of release on 
license in the case ot adolescents , and the 
ei cation of ehildien’s courts Tiie Committee 
iound that the idornuitive sith' of the indiau 
system needed paitieular attention They 
re(X)minoiid(‘d tiie si^giegatioii ot iiabituals 
from ordiiiaiy inisoneis, the piovision of sepa- 
late ueioininodatiun toi prisoners under tiial; 
the institution ot the star-elass system , and 
the abolition ot certain piaetices whh h are 
iiablc to harden or degrade the prison popula- 
tion. 

Employment of Prisoners.--Thf work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
carried on within the Jail walls, but extra- 
moral employment on a large scale is some* 
times allowed, as, for example, when a large 
number of convicts were employed in excavatuig 
tbe Jbeium Canal in tiie Punjab. Wltiilu the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
repairs, and in workshops. The main princlplu 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and industrial. 
The IndustnoB are on a large scale, multifarious 
employment being condemned, while care 
IS taken that the Jail shall not compete with 
local traders. As far as possible Industries are 
adapted to the requirements of tbe consuming 
public departments, and printing, tont-mukiug, 
and tbe manufacture of clothing are among the 
commonest employmuntH. Schooling is con< 
fined to juveniles ; the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary liibtruction 
is unsuitable Cor the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jalL 

The conduct of convicts lu jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small. Failure to perform the 
allottcxi task is by far the most jommon offence. 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
inflleted is one of those classed as " muior.” 
Among the " major ” punishments fetters take 
the fiist place. Corporal punishment is In diet- 
ed ID relatively few cases, and the number Is 
steadily falling Punishments were revised a-i 
the result of the Oommlssion of 1889 Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks. 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised iu Bombay, was described by the Coimnis- 
slon as Inflicting exquisite torture Punish 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most dlffloult of all jail pro. 
blcms is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose paid 
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warders and convict warders an' employed. 
With this is bound up the quf stlon of a speeJa) 
class of well-behaved prisoners whieli was tried 
from 1906 onwards in the Thana Jail. 

Juvenile Prisoners. — As regards *' youth- 
ful offenders *’ — i.e., those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, 
and it is strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
sent to Jail when they can be dealt with other- 
wise. The alternatives are detention in a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18; 
discharge after admonition ; delivery to the 
parent or guardian on the latt^'r executing a 
l>ond to be responsible for tbe good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline. 

The question of the treatment of *' young 
adult** prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention. Under the Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must be kept separate 
from older prisoners, but the recognition of the 
principle that an ordinary jail is not a fitting 
place tor adolescents (other than youthful 
liabituals) who are over 16, and thcrefoic in 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school 
has led Local tlovommenis to consider scbeini s 
for going beyond this by treating joung adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
pi ogress has been made in this direction ]»• 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
■voung adults was established at the Uharwai 
jail in Bombay ; in 1908 a special Juvenile 
jail was opened at Alipore in Bengal ; in 1909 
tlie Meiktila jail In Burma aud the Tanjoro tail 
in Madras were set aside for adolesci'iits, and 
a new jail for juvenile and “ juvenile adult ” 
eomicts was opened at Bareilly in the Unltcu 
Provmces ; and in 1910 it was decided to con- 
lentratc adolescents in the Punjab at the 
Lahore blstrict jail, wliieli is now woikod on 
Borstal lines. Other measures had prcviou&lj 
bet'll taken in some cases , a special reformatory 
system for ** juvenile adults ” had, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade, and “ liors- 
tiil enclosures ’* had been established In some 
jails in Bengal. But the jiublic is slow to 
appreciate that it has a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
lormation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
m Bombay and Calcutta, though even in those 
1 ities much remains to be done. 

Reformatory Schools.— These schools lltt^^ | 
been administered since 1899 bj tlie Kdu- 
cation department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
the inmates, to help the boys to obtain employ- 
ment on leaving school, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation. — Transportation is an old 
punishment of the British Indian crimmal law, 
and a number of places were formerly appomted 
for the reception of Indian transjiortcd convicts. 
The only penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair In the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919— A com- 
mittee was appointed to invebtigate the whole 1 
system of prison administration in India with I 
special reference to recent legislation and ex- 1 
perienco in Western countries. Its raport, 
puhM«hed in 1921, was summarised in the| 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671). A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency. It has not vet been 
possilile to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them. 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal CJode, under which 
lmpri*<onraont must be awarded when a convic- 
Jon occurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court. Sentences of irapn- 
sonment for less than twenty-eight days 
1 should be prohibited. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-tenn prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served hail the sentence in the case of the 
I non-habitiial. and two-thirds of the sentence 
In the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted in each case The revision should 
' be carried out by a Revising Board, composed 
of the I nsjiector- General cf Prisons, the Ses- 
I bions Judge and a non-official. In all coses, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should bo made 
“Subject to conditions, breach of which would 
render him bablc to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence The duty of 
seeing tliat a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be imposed 
upon the police or ujion the village headman, 
but spetial ofliciTS, to be termed parole officers, 
.should be appointed for the purpose. These 
parole olhcirs should possess a good standard 
of education, though not nccefasarily a univer- 
sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
the released prisoner and report breaches of 
the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — 

IfiituK ot tilt pdial ,s< ttleinent ot Poit Blau 
w.is itnitimialls undt'i tlu' coiisidei.ition of tin 
(«o\tmiiui)t oi liuli.i from the time ot the 
inihln ation ol tlie .lails (’omnusbioii lepoit, 
but It was not till 19io that a definite decision 
was Kotlad Jt wahtlini decided thai; hencc- 
Jojth only IhoMt' (omhls should noiinally be 
sent totin' Ainljunai"' wlio vohmtt ('reil to tome, 
tlial tin* old lestrulKMis on liii in the setl lenient 
sliould be seiiMbly iela\ed,that ( oiiMt ts sliould 
be t'lieoiiiagvd to sUtle on the land, that in 
(dtam (oiiditions tln'i should Ih' entitled to 
leltase to obtain ot difianev lights o\ei tlie 
land wliuli fhej had ddliiated, and that tin 
iinpoitatioii ot wiM's and lainilii'S shoiiUl b( 
cniouiagtd The ohjitt ol these changes was 
to pioiuot( the deM'luiuueut ol a free lolonv ot 
IH'imhis, who would, afUi the tcimis ol tluu 
senti'iidH had evpiu'd, make the Andaman-' 
tin 11 pdinanent honu . 'J'he cftect up to Klat* 
has Iwen to intiodud a completely new outlook 
on li](' into the settlement, but it i.s still to<' 
soon to apfuedute its jiotentialities Jt ba- 
ld enlly b(di iouiid necessaiy to send to tin 
Andaiuaiis ( eitam eouMt ts either senb'nced ti 
trauspoitationloi lib oitolongterms of iigoroii 
inipiisouiuent lor iiennaiient iiii arceratioii iii 
the (.Vllular .inil hmli prisoners will not b> 
fiekased and allowed to go into the settlement 
and its deM'lojmunt will in no w^ay bo aflectee 
by tlieii puseuee 

Criminal Tribes. — ^The first essential of sm 
cess In deling with the criminal tribes is th 
}>roTislon of a reasonable degree of economi 
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comfort for the people. It Is therefore of para- certainlog whether there is work for thorn, 
mount importance to locate settlements whore Commitment to settlements should, as far <ih 
sufficient work at remunerative rates is avail- possible, be by gangs not by individuals. It 
able. Large numbers of fresh settlers should is desirable to utilise both Oovomment uiid 
ne\cr be sent to a settlement without first as- private agency for the control of settlements. 


The variations of the Jail population in British India during the five years ending ] 932 
aro feho^n in the following table: — 


— 

1932 

19 U j 

1930 

]' 29 

1028 

Jail population of all i lasses on Ist 
January 

154.871 

161,298 

137,129 

140,142 

136,424 

Admissions during the year 

896,8 7(» 

7.39,840 

771,187 

508,568 

586,206 

Aggregate 

1,051 747 

903,138 

908,31(1 

738,710 

721,630 

Discharged during the year from all 
causes 

I 

885,950 

1 

748 206 

744,946 

601,581 

681,512 

Jail population on Slat December 

165,797 

154,872 

103,370 

137,129 

140,118 

Convict population on Ist January 

126,580 

1.16,552 

110,181 

118,970 

116,161 

Admibsions during the year 

267,239 

207,568 

223,538 

167,697 

167,01 1 

Aggregate 

393,819 

344,120 

330,722 

280,667 

283,174 

llcleased during the year 

247,648 

216,807 

196,996 

163,796 

160,875 

Transported beyond seas 

1,402 

1,685 

1 ,599 

1,821 

566 

Casualties, Ac 

2, m 

2,603 

2,511 

2,514 

2,497 

Convict population on 31st Deoem her. 

139,708 

126,580 

136,552 

116,187 

118,790 


More than ono-haU of the total number of cou' The poroontago of previously convicti'd 
victs received in Jails during 1932 came from prisoners fell liom 14 to 12, while the numher 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle of vouthful offenders m>sl' Irom 480 to 1,024. 
tending, about 190,000 ont of 267,000 were Hie following table shows the nature and 
returned as Illiterate. length of sentences of con victs admitted to 

' jails in 1930 to 1932 — 


Nature and liongth of Sentence. 



Not exceeding one month 43,190 

A.bove one month and not exceeding six months. 120,050 

„ six months „ „ one year . . 54,2r>3 

„ One year „ „ five years.. 88,673 

„ five years „ „ ten „ • • 

Exceeding ten years 705 

Transportation beyond seas — 

(а) for life 2,348 

(б) for a term 94 

Sentenced to death 1,648 



39,284 

35,773 

89,647 

109,714 

39,373 

40,878 

30,584 

29,950 

4,740 

3,935 

575 

533 

1,933 

1,502 

100 

37 

1,331 

1,126 


The total daUy average population for 1932 
was 144,004, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 310, and by Superintemients 
97,730. The corresponding figures for 1931 
were 121,900, 195 and 111,545, respectively. 

Tlie total number of corporal punishments 
showed a slight increast*, mz,, from 174 to 190. 
the total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without cellular confinement) was 
prescribed was 4,660 as compared with 3,684 
to the preceding year. 


Total expenditure increased from 
Bs. 1,75,48,041 tolls 1,77,91,758, while total 
cash earnings dt creased from Its 25,72,343 
to Us 24,01,285; there was consequently an 
increase of Ks. 4,14,735 in the not cost to 
Government 

The death rate decreased from 12 42 
per millc in 1931 to 10*19 in 1932 The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
23*73 to 23*12. 
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The Laws of 1934 

BY 

RATANLAL RANCHHODDAS, Advocate^ High Courts 

AND 

MANHAR R. VAKIL, Barnater-al-Law. 


1 The Indian Tariff (Amendnaent) Act — 

])unii« lh(‘ i)aBt y(‘ar wrtain industries which 
under normal coiuiitions could not fulfil the 
tonditiojiH pr<‘S(ribod by the Indian Fiscal 
Commission lor the grant of substantive protec- 
tion were subject'd to competition oi an excep- 
tional nature which proved a m<*na<c to their 
contmued cMstence. The present Act affords 
assistance to each of the tollowmg industries by 
the imiKisition of luinimum sis'ciflc duties 
appluable against nil countries. The industries 
com trued arc: Fish oil, sugar-candy, heavy 
tlicmicals, cotton hosiery, glass globes and 
ihimneys, paints, soap, enamelled ironware, 
electinal earthenware and port clam, domestic 
('artht'iiwaie, lead iMUuils, parasols and sim- 
shadea, tiles, cast iron pipes and woollen hosiery 
and labnes 

2. The Reserve Bank of India Act. — ^The 
Federal Strut tuie Sub-Comniittce of the first 
Jiound Table Contoreiicc recoiumended the 
ostablislinient ot a llest'rve Rank for India for 
the iiiauageiiumt of Indian Currency and lil\- 
(liange lu the report of the Financial Safe- 
guards (Jonimitt(>e of the third Hound Table 
Conterence it wan placed on record that “ the 
Secretary ol State undertook that representative 
Indian o])mion would bo consulted lu the 
preparation ot projKisals lor tlio establishment 
ol the llt'servc Bank including those relating 
to the reseives” A representative committee 
was set up m order to give effect to that under- 
taking The present Act loUows the rctoin- 
meiidatious of that Committee 

B d piovKlcb lor the establishment and 
liuori)orution ot tlic Itcscrve hank of India 
tor tiu' iiurjiosc of taking ovoi the management 
»)1 the emremy from the Governor Uencral 
m Council and ol carrying on the business ot 
banking in accordance with the provisions ol 
this Alt. S 4 deals with share capital, share 
legist era, shareholders and the manner of 
allotment ot shaies The sliaro capital of the 
Bank will be live crorcs of rupees divided in 
sluvres of one hundred rupees each Separate 
registers of shareholders will be maintained at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Rangoon. 
A shareholder will be qualified to be registered 
as such in any area in whleli he is ordinarily 
resident or has his principal plaie ol business 
but no person will bo registered us a shareholder 
in more than one renter. Under ss. 7 and 8 the 
general superhitonaenco and direction of the 
affairs and business will be entrusted to a Central 
Board of Directors consistmg of (1) a Governor 
and two Deputy Uovoniors, to be appointed 
by the Governor General in Council, (2) four 
Directors, to be nominated by the Governor 
General lu Council , (3) eight Directors elected 


on bclialf of the shareholders on the various 
registers , and (4) one Government Official 
nominated by the Governor General in Council. 
The Governor and a Deputy Governor may hold 
office for a term not c\( ceding five years as the 
Governor General in Council may fix when 
appointing them, and Is el^jible for re-appoint- 
ment A nommated or elected Director holds 
office for five years. 8. 9 provides for the 
constitution of Local Boards for each of the five 
areas speeifled in the First Bchcdulc, namely, 
the Western area served by the Bombay 
Reglstei, the Eastern area served by the Cal- 
cutta Hogistcr, the Northern area served by the 
Delhi Register, the Southern area served by 
the Madras Register and the Burma area herve<l 
by the Rangoon Register A Loial Board will 
consist of five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders who are registered 
on the register for tliat area and not mori‘ than 
three members nominated by the Central Board 
from amongst the shareholders registered on the 
register tor that urea. The elected members of a 
Local Board mast elect from amongst tliem- 
selves one or two persons to be Directors repre- 
senting the shareholders on the register for the 
area for which the Board is constituted A 
Local Board must advise the Central Board on 
such matters as may be reierred to it and must 
perform such duties as th(‘ Board may *by 
regulations delegate to it S, 13 provides for 
meetings of the Central Board wlueli must be 
convened by the Governor at least six thnes in 
each year and at least once in each quarWr 
Any three Drcetois may require the Gov(‘rnor 
to convene a mi*etiug of the Central Board at 
any time The Go\crnor, or in his absence the 
Deputy Governor authoiisi'd by the Governor 
to vote for him, must preside at meetings ol the 
Central Board, and in the i*vent of an equality 
of votes has a second or easting vote S 17 
enumerates the various kinds of business whicli 
the Bank may transact Under B 20 the Bank 
has the sole right to issue bank notes in British 
India, and may, tor a period fixed by the Gover- 
nor General in Council on the recommendation 
of the Central Board, issue currency notes of the 
Govormnent ol India supplied to It by the 
Governor General in Coimtil S. 30 empowers the 
Governor General in Council to supersede the 
Central Board tt In his opinion the Bank fails to 
carry out any of the obllgatfons imposed on it 
by or under this Act and thereafter the general 
superintendence and direction of the affairs 
of the Bank will be entrusted to such agency as 
the Governor General In Council may determine 
When action is taken under tills section tlu 
Governor General in Council must cause a full 
report of the circumstancea leading to sach 
adlon and of the action taken to be Xaid before 
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the Ceutral Legislature at the earliest possible 
opportunity and In any case within three months 
from the issue of the notification superseding the 
Jioard. 

3. TIm ttwiMMrial Bank of (Amandment) 

Act — It was recognised, since the plan of 
setting up a Beserve Bank for India was first 
(‘onsldercd, that, with the transfer to a Reserve 
Bank of the purely central banking functions 
which arc at present performed by the Imperial 
Bank of India, the latter should be freed from 
some of the restrictions which are at present 
imposed upon it. The present Act secures this 
by amendmg the Imperial Bank of India Act, 
1020. It modifies the control of the Governor 
General in Council over the management of the 
Hank, removes certain restrictions on the 
transaction of business by the Bank and provides 
for an agreement between the Bank and the 
Reserve Bank of India S. 3 of the present 
Act by repeating s 9 of the original Act removes 
the limitation on the business which the Bank 
may transact at Its London office and s 5 
empowers the Bank to open branches outside 
India, in Tvondon and elsewhere. S 4 authorises 
the Bank to enter into an agreement with the 
Rx'servo Bank of India to conduct Government 
business as agent of the Reserve Bank S 12 
substitutes a now section for s 28 of the original 
Act regarding constitution of the Central Board 
The number of Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor Gouoral in Council is reduced from 
four to two. The right of the Governor General 
in Council to appoint the Controller of the 
Currency to be a member of the Central Board 
IS removed The Governor General in Council 
must nominate an officer of Government to 
attend the meetings of th(‘ C(‘ntral Board and 
to take part m its deliberations but without any 
right to vote on any question arising at any 
meeting. 

4. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act. — 

The present Act extends the life-time of the 
Wheat (Import Duty) Act, 1931, so as to 
continue the existing duties on wheat and 
wheat flour for a further period of one year, viz , 
ui> to the 3 1st March 1935 

5. The Indian Medical Council (Amendment) 

Act — S. 2 of the present Act makes the Rangoon 
Cuiversity a Briush Indian University wittdn 
the meaning of s 2 fa) of the Indian Medical 
Council Act, 1933, and enables persons enrolled 
m the Provincial Medical Register of Burma 
and possessing medical qualifications granted 
hy the University, to exerc48o the privUoge of 
participating In an election to the Council 
under s 8 (1) (p) of the Original Act. S 8 
{’iiables the Council of the University to elect 
imc member from amongst the members of the 
Board of Studies in medicine to the Indian 
Medical Council, under s. (1) (Jb) of the Act 

6. The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act— This Act oontinuod the 
protection wanted to the Industry by the 
(>>tton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, for a further period 
up to the 30th AprU, 1934. 

7. Steel and Wire Industries Protecthm 
(urtending) Act— This Act continues the 
protection granted to the Industry by the Steel 
industry (Protection) Act 1927, as subsequently 


amended, the Wire and Wire Nall Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1932, and the Indian Tariff 
(Ottawa Trade Agmemcnt) Amendment 
Act, 1932, for a further iieriod up to 31st 
October, 1934 

8. The Khaddar (Name Protection) Act— 

This Act, regulates tlu* use of the words 
“ Khaddar ” and “ Khadi ’* when applied as a 
trade description of woven matiTials Under 
s 2 these words when applied to any woven 
material are deemed to bo a trade doscrlption 
within the meaning of the Indian Mt'rchandise 
Marks Act, 1H89, indicating that such material 
Is cloth woven on hand -looms in India from 
cotton yarn handspun in India 

8. The Indian Finance Act— Tills Act 
continues for a further period of one yt'ar 
certain duti(*8 and taxes Imposed under tin' 
Indian Finance Act, 1933 Ss. 2, 5 and 0 
provide for the continuance for a further pi'rlod 
of one year of the existing pnnUioiis regarding 
salt duty, rates ot income-tax and siipc'r-tax and 
the credit to revenne cd interest on seenntic's 
fonniTig part, of tlie PapcT Currcjney lloserve 
S 3 providc's for a uniform duty ot ‘i.') iw'r cent. 
ad valorem and in addition eitiier eight rupees 
and two annas pc*r thousand or tliree riiwes 
and four annas ixt pound wide lic^veris liigher. 
The ini|)ort duty on maniifaetured tob.ieco is 
raised by ruiH»c one and annas four ])er iwmnd , 
the standard rate' of duty will thus bc' Its .1-4-0 
per pound and the preferential rate for British 
Colonies Rs. 2-12-0 pt*r pound Under s 3 the 
import duty on silver is reduced to five annus 
per ounce without any surehargo Section 3 (1) 
abolishes tlie export duty on hides S 4 
reduces the postage on lotU'rs not exeee'ding 
half a tola in wciglib from one anna and three' 
pies to one anna anel intTeases tlie* mmlinuni 
charge on book, pattern anel sample' p.ieke'ts 
from half an anna to nine pie'S S 7 provide'S 
for the roeluctioii eif tlie oxeiso duty on silve*i 
exirresponding to the reduction m import <luty 

10. The Salt Additional Import Duty 
(Extending) Act.— This Act gives elfeet to the 
recomme'iidation made by tlie* Halt Industry 
Ceimmitteo of the Legislative' Asse'uildy by 
exU'nding the life of the Hult (Aeldlllonal Inipeirt 
Duty) Act, 1931, for a further iK'rloel of tlurw'e'ii 
months 

U. The Indian States (Protection) Act.— 

The forthcenning (onstitutional changes inako it 
deisirablo that the autliorities in British India 
should have power te) protect units of the 
Federation from agitatiein dlret,ted against 
them from British India Hnch agitation may 
involve (1) attacks in the press, (2) the organiza- 
tion of tiie aetltivlties ellre'e'ted against State 
authority, anel (3) tlie organization of move- 
ments for the entry into a State of bodies of 
persons from British India The present Act 
affords proti'Ctiou against such activities to tiio 
Administration of States in India whh'h are 
under the suzi'rainty of Ills Majesty. 

S 2 prescribes punislimcnt which may extend 
to imprisonnx'nt for seven years for a conspiracy 
to overawe by means of criminal force the 
Administration of a State in India S 3 
provides for protection against attacks in tlie 
press which bring into liatred or contempt or 
excite disaffection towards the admiuNtrutlon 
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cstabliHhctl in nny Stato in India Stntonipntg 
ot facts made withnid any nuluions intention 
and witiiout attt'injitiiiK lo excitr hatred, 
contempt or dis:iffe<tion an* exempt from the 
operation ot this section K 4 empowc'rs aBistrict 
Mafji'itrate or m a Presidency-town the (’hief 
Presidency ^faf^ist^af(* to prohibit within a 
Hpefified area the a-'S(*nd)ly of five or more persons 
when lie is oi opinion that attc'inpts are beinK 
made within Ins pnisdietion to promote assem- 
blies ol pc'FKons tor the* purtMisi* of proceeding; 
from Jtritisli India into the territory of a State 
in India and that the entry of siidi jioTRons into 
the said territory is likely to cause obstruction to 
the .idiiiinist ration of the said State 

12. Indian Tariff (Textile Protection) 

Amendment Act. - Py the (*ot1on Tixtile 
Industry (Proteetion) Ad, l^MO, the Indian 
industry was gi\(>n a temporary measure of 
]>rot<‘dion In accordanee with the iinderlakhif; 
^iven wh(*n the Ael was passed, the daims of 
the industry to substantive protection were 
examiiK'd by a Tariff Board 'J'lie Tariff Hoard 
lound that the Indian lottoii textile industry 
liad established a ( laim to suhstanti\e protection, 
hut the (iloAerniiient of India, while aeceptmf; 
this (onclusion, have found it necessary to 
review the ni(*asiiris ot proteetion leiommended 
hy till' Tariff Board in the Iijilit of events suhsc- 
(jiieiit to tlu* siiinnissioii ol its reiHirt- the 
(ienumiation of the Jiido-.Iapanese Trade 
f'onvontioii and the siibseipieiit eondusion of a 
new trade agreement with .lapaii together with 
the unollicial af;re(*nient between representatives 
of the Indian and tlu* dnited Km>;dom fexfile 
industries Tli<* jir('s<*nt Act f;iv(*s statutory ! 
effect to tiiese aurec'iiu'iifs 'Pile Aet also I 
iiuoriMuates tin deiisious ot tlie (loxeriiment I 
of India on tlic rceommendat 10 ns of the Tariff 
Board appointed to investi};afe the elainis of tin* 
fw'rniiltural indnsfiy to prof c'ct ion { 

13. The Trade Disputes (Extending) Act.— 

Tlie Trade* Disputes Act, expired 

on file 7tli May, I ‘>.‘{4 The present Aet converts 
it into a jx'rni.iiient ni<*asnre 

14. The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act. — 1'lds Act 
])ioMdes for the impO''ition and coIU‘efion 
of an excise duty on siit;ar produced m lactones 
in nritisli India N li is concerned with defini- 
tions •* Kliandsan sij{;ar ” is defined as suirur 
in the maniifaetiire of wliich neitlic'r a vacuum 
jian nor a Aacitiini e^apo^aio^ is einployeci and 
“palmyra siiifar" is siifiar manufactured from 
]a};i;(*rv obtained by boihii}; tlie juice of tlu* 
I)ahiiyra palm. S ‘i jiroMdes for tiie imposition 
of an excise duty on siifiar at the* followiii); rates, 
namely —(1) on Khamihun sii^ar at the rate: 
of tc'ii annas pc-r cwt , (‘2) cm all othc'r sunar 
except iialmyra su^ar at the rate* cd one rupee and 
live niiuas per cwt , (Ji) on palmvra sugar at 
such rate* as may he fixed by the Governor 
General iii Goiincil S 4 deals with the recovery 
of duty ultli pt'iialty for non-pay nic'iit of duty 

S 0 c'lnpowers the* Governor Gc‘Ueral in Council 
to impose* a customs duty on sugar brought into 
British India ironi the tc'rritory of any Native 
State in India equivalent to the excise duty 
imiK)S(‘d by tins Aet on sugar produced in 
British India Under s 8 the jx^nalty for 
evasion of duty or failure to supply infonnation 
M'hich a fierson is required by any rule under 
tins Ac-t to siqiply oi knowingly suiiiilu's false 


information, is imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or fine wdiich may c'xtend to two 
thousand rupees H P empowcTs the Courts to 
order forieiture of sugar in rc'spcct of wlileh an 
offence under this Act lias bec*n committed 
S 1 1 einpowc'rs the Governor Geni*ral in Ccmmil 
to make* rules to c'ariy into effect the puriioses 
and objects of this Act The Governor General 
in Comic il may delegate* all or any of his powc*rs 
iindc*r this section to a Local Govc'rninent 

15. Th« Sugar-cane Act. — This Act enables 
1‘rovhuial fJoxeriimeiif s to apply schemes for 
enforemg a ininimnin price* tor cam* to he paid 
hy the* factory to the grower Tins is conse- 
quential upon the* imposition of an excise* duty 
on factory sugar As initinti\e m the matter 
of Itxing pnec's for c*ane must be* Ic fl to Pro^in- 

I cinl Govc'rnments so as to suit local cxmdit’ons, 
s j:t of the Act jiroMcli's that it comes into force 
in any province* on such date as Ihe liOeal 
Goverimienf may direct Under s 3 (1) the 
Local Govc'Tiiinent may by notification declare 
any area sjM*citit‘d in Gic* notitic-ation to be a 
eontroHc'd arc'a foi the piirposc*s of tliis Aet 
Under clause (2) of the same sc'cfion, the Local 
Govenmmnf may hv not ificatloii subject to the 
control ol tlu Go\(*riK>i Gc*u(*ral in Goimeil, fix a 
nuiiimum jiriee ior the iiurcham* in any con- 
trollc'd area of sugar-cane Intended for use in 
any iaetory Ihidc'r s 4 not less than thirty 
days hc'forc the issue* of .iny notification under 
s .1, the* Local Govc’rnnu*nf must publish in the* 
local ollic'ial Ga/(*ile a draft of tlie proposed 
uolifleatiem sjx c dying a dale on or after which 
the draft will he taken into eonsidorallon, and 
must eoiisicier any objection or suggc*sUon wliieh 
may be T(*eei\ed from any f>(‘rson with rc'spect 
to flu* draft Under s '> the penalty for intrdiase 
ot sugar-cane m eontravention of a notification 
under s 3 is tine* iipto two thousand riiiM*t^s 
S 7 .uithonsc's the I^ocnl Gov(‘rmiu*iit to make 
rules for tlu* purpose ot enrrvhig into eff(‘ct tlie 
olijeets of tills Act 

16. The Matches (Excite Duty) Act. — The* 
prt*s<*nt Act imposc's an excise duty cm 
mate lies maiudactuTC'd in Britisli India. Umlei 
s 2 “matcli “ include*, a firc'woik m tlu* form ol a 
mal eh , and w Iu‘i c* a mat c hsf ic k ' out ains more* 
heads ttian one* capable ot bc'ing ignited by 
striking, each sue li head i*- dc*i*mecl to be a niatcii 
“Splints” are defined as undipped splints sucli 
as are ordinarily ii'.c d loi making matches and 
‘ veneers” nu‘aiis xi'iiei'rs sucdi as arc* ordlnarilv 
usc*d for making mate lies ihider s 4 tlie 
rates of duty payalile arc levi(*cl at tlie following 
rutc*a, namc*Iv {a) cm mutches in boxes or 
booklets containing on an avc*ragc* not more 
tlinii ciglity— (1) it flu* average number is forfv 
orlc*ss, at tlu* rate of one* rupee jh'F gross of boxe- 
or booklets, (2) il tlie avc'ragc* ininiber is more 
than forty, Imt not more* tlian sixty, at tlie rat< 
of one rupee and eight annas per gross of boxe-' 
or booklet**, and (3) if tlic* average number i- 
moic* tbaii sixty, at tiu* rate of two rupees ih'i 
gross of boxes or bookli‘ts, and (ft) on all otlu i 
matc'lies at such rates as tlu* Governor General 
in Council may prc*scribe S H c'lniiowers tin 
Governor General in Council to direct use c)i 
banderols or stamps of sueii nature and affixoil 
in snc'li manner as may be* prescribed by ml* 
made under tins Act S. 9 proliibits mamifa< 
turc* oi matehc's and maniifaeture and Import c-. 
splints and veneers witliout a luc'nae to mnnufai 
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turo or import issued under tins V(‘t Uiidor 
,s Kt the penalty toi (ontravenin^ the pnnisions 
ot H h Is impnsonnu'ut whhh m.iv extend to 
six months oi line up to one tlious.iud ruiiees 
S 20 hriniis into aetord the (iisttnns dut> on 
inateh(‘s with the exeise duty imposed h> 
tins Act 

17. The Negotiable Instruments (Amend 
ment) Act. The present A<t hv ameiMliiiii 
s Hf> ol tin Negotiable Insliuments Vit, 1881 
provides that tluspies onj^iiialh diawn to 
Ik arm do not lose their iK.ircr (haiader not- 
vvithstandme any endorsement tlu'reou wlather 
111 tiill or m blank and whether sm h midoisi ment 
purpoits to restriit or exclude turthei negotia- 
tion or not 

18. The Indian Trusts (Amendment) Act. — 

Certain 1‘roviiKial (rovemnnnts were ilesiroiis 
that the status of tiustee sei unties should bi 
('xtended to debmitures issiu’d by Land Mortg.ige 
Banks and siinibir ( orpoiatioiis, ]iroM(led that 
both the pniuipal and mti'rest ot sin h sedintiis 
wen* tullv and umonditionally giuiranUied by the 
JiOial (Jo\ernment (oiuerned The pKsent 
Alt gnes effeit to this by adding a proviso to 
clause (<0 of s 20 of tin* liidun Trusts Act, 1882 

19. The Indian Dock Labourers Act. — 

The lnt( ruational Labour Conti nine at it- 
tvM Itth session held in 1020 adopted a Dialt 
CoiiM'iition (omeinmg tlu proteition atiainst 
anideiits ot workers enijiloyed in lo.ulmg oi 
uiiloadiim ships. At its sixteenth session held 
ill 10 12 the ContereiKe .idoptid a He vis< d Diatt 
('oiiM'iif ion Mlihh is ot (v.ntly the same siope 
•ind <haia(t(‘i as tin oiigiiial dialt loiiMiition 
adopt e«l in 1020 and ditti rs tioni it oiil> in u rtaiii 
iiMUi'rs ot tidinnal detail Tin presnit \«t 
latiflis tin* Hi vised Draft Con\entiou on behalt 
ot Indut 

8 2 delliK's “till' jiriK esses” as iiiilnding all 
uork Mini h IS required tor or is iiii identnl to the 
loading or unloading ot largo or fuel into oi troni 
a ship .iiid IS done on board the ship or alongsiih 
It Ciidei s ) tile Local Govei nineiit mav 
ajiponit Inspectors \^ho aie empowered l)> s 4 
to < liter. inj piemisi s or ship wlieie tile pioiisse*. 
are carriid on and make* such c>\aniiiiatioii ot the* 
lireniises and ship and the iiMchmery and giai 
Used tor the prcuissts, and ol any presiribed 
rigisters and notices, and iii.iy take on the spot 
or edher>\ise csideiice ot .my iMison lor (aii>iiig 
out the piiiposcH oi this Act 8 b emiiowt‘rs the 
(iovernoi (lene^rul iii tloiinc 11 to nuke* certain 
re giilatioiis, eg, rc'gulatioiis (1) proMciing tor 
the sate ty of working places on shore* .uid ol any 
ri gular appro.uhes over a dock, wliarl, quay oi 
similar prc'inises wlmli workc‘is have to use and 
tor the* lighting and li*ncing ot such places and 
approaches, (2) iirovidmg for the Uncing of 
machiuery, live c*lc*etnc eemduetors and steam 
piJH's , (J) regulating the piovisioii ol saUty 
appli.inees ein di'rricks, craiie*s and wmcdies 

M. The Indian Carrii^re by Air Act. — An 

International Convention tor tin unlflc.ition 
of ecrtain rule's re'lating to interiiation.il c. image* 
by air was signc'd at Wars.iw In ()etobe*r, 1920, 
b> <e*rtain (h)ve3rnmcntrt The* Convention 
( (‘flues the liability of air earners lor injury oi 
damage* cautjc'd to passeugers or goods The 
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Coiiviiition was not signed on behalt ot India 
but Its pro\isions weie e*xaminc*el by the* (lo\ em- 
inent ol India and wi'ri* toiind suitable* to Indian 
conditions The pri'sent Act gives effect to the 
CoiiM'iition in 111 itish linlia (s 2) The* Cohn eii- 
tion applies only m respect of mte in.it lonal 
eaiii.ige bv an le carnage* between two 
State's signatory to the Con\e*ntlon, but as tlieie* 
IS no law on the* siibji'ct in India, bi'Vonii the* 
gi'neral law ol contract and the* law iil.iting to 
e.iriie Is on land the Ai t e*mpowi*is the* (loM'rnor 
(Jeiie'ral m Ceiuneil to make rule's e'\f ending ♦he 
pioMsioiis ed the CoiiNe'iitioii also to intc'iiial 
eani.ige b\ an (s 4) The* i iili's e out anie*d in t lie* 
Kiist Scliidiile* to the* Vet an the* piovisioiis ol 
tile* Coincntioii ii'lating to the rights .ind 
li.ibilities of < (liners, passe iige IS, e*onsiguors, 
consignee's and otliii persons Ciide i rule* 17 
the eaiiie'i is liable ten d. image* siist.iini d in 
the'i'M'iit ol the* death en wounding ot a pasM'iigei 
OI .in\ othe'r boilily niienv siitli lerl by .i |i.isse*n- 
ge r It the aceieient wliieli eausi'd tiie* damage so 
sustained took iilaei on boarel the* .'inn.ilt oi in 
the eoiirM* ol .mv ot the* opi'r.it loiis ot e*inbaikmg 
OI dise'inbaikiiig The* eaiiiii is liable unde i 
rule 18 (1) ten elain.ige sustained m the* i*M*nt 
otthe ele'st 1 lie t ion OI loss e>| i.)r el.ini.igi* to any 
ri'giste're e! lugg.ige Ol anv ge»ods it the oeeur- 
re*ne*e* wine h e .iiise'd the* d.im.igi* so hiist.inied took 
place dining the* e. image* t)\ .ill The e in riel 
Is li.ible ten damage oee.isioned liy ele*l.i> in the* 
eaiii.ige* l»y an o| p.isse nge rs lugg.ige* oi gooels 
Tile e ai rie I Is not li.ible it iii pieeMsth.it he* and 
his .ige'lits ha\i* t.lken illl neee'ss.irv me asiire H 
to avoid the* daiii.ige or tint it was inipossible* 
for him en them to t.ike sue li me .isiise s In the* 
e.iiiKige* ot goods .iiid lugg.ige* the* can let is not 
liable* It he proves that the d.mi.igej was oe e.ision- 
e*el by ne*gllge*nt pilot.ige or neglige me* ni 
the handling ot the aiieiatl or m navig.itioii and 
that. III all othe'r res|H‘(ts, he <ind his age'iits 
have taken all iie'eiss.iry measure's to avoiel the 
damage* (r 20) I'lide i i 21 it the e.iiriei piovi*s 
th.it the d.im.ige vv.is caused liy oi e out i ibiife'd 
to b\ the* neglige nee ot the mjiiii'd pe ison the* 
Court may » xoiie r.ite* the* eariiei wholly en’ 
|>.irtl> from his li.ibihty In the* e.iiri.igi of 
passengers the li.ibihty ot the eaiiiei loi e*aeh 
passi*nge*r is limiteei tee the sum ed 1 ,2'),(K)() 
tianes By spe e i.d eeuitiaeit, the* eariie*r and the 
|>.isse nge r ni.iy agree* to ,i liiglii r limit ot liability 
In the carriage oj n gisti le d luggage anel ot gemels 
the liability ot 1 he e .iriie i is Iniiite d to a sum ot 
2'iO tianes jk'I kilogr.nii Vs ri'gaids eibjects of 
w'hie h the passenger l.ike*s eh.irge* Ininse It the* 
liability ed the e.nriii is limited to ."^OOO tr.ilies 
pe*i passe nge 1 (r 22) 'I’he* sum in tiaiies to be* 
coiiverteel into 111 pees at the* i.ite* ed exchange* 
pre'vailiiig on the elate on which the* amount ed 
dain.ige's tee be* )(aid b> the* eariie r Is asee rtaine*d 
by the Court fs 2 ("dl Crider i 21 any 
provision te ndiiig to re he ve* the e.irrie'i of li.ibility 
Ol to fix a lower limit than that which is laid 
dow'ii in tlurte* rules is null anel vend The* rules 
(ont.imeel 111 the .Seceniel Seludiile* de*te rmiiie* 
the ]M rsons bv whenn and ten whose* benefit 
and the manner m wdiieh the ii.iliility ot a earrie'i 
m rc'spc'ct ot the de.ith ol a jiasse'nger may be* 
enfoie e'd 

21. The Sea Cuetoma (Amendment) Act. - 

Hnele'r k 42 of the Sc'ii CiistoiiiM Act, 1878, a 
drawback ot se ven-e Iglitlm of the* eustoms duty 
paid on goods on imiairtatiou is re*i>uyublo at tUu 
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time of re-export of the poodH subject to certain 
conditions This provision was originally 
intended to apply to men liandisc imported for 
sale in older that goods rc‘maining unsold in this 
country might be sent for disposal in other i 
markets without the handicap of a tax In 
pruftue, however, the concession was allowed 
even in respect of goods which have passed Into 
use utter import m violation of the ordinary 
accepted priiitiple that customs duty is a tax 
on consumption In many cases— e q , cars 
and cinematograph films the goods spend much 
or most ot their useful life in this country within 
the jieriod allowed before re-exportation luider 
claim for drawback The Government of India 
telt that the grant of drawback on used goods 
was wrong in principle and they decided that the 
payment of such drawback should be discon- 
linned except in special cases to be prescribed 
by rules made m this behalf Th(‘ present Act 
gives (>ffect to this decision by amending the 
original Act The Governor General In Council, 
und(*r s. 2, may make rules, in resiiect of goods 
which have been taken into use lietwecn importa- 
tion and ro-c\]K)rtation, (a) modifying the 
amount of duty to be paid as drawback or (b) 
j)roliibiting the repayment of duty as drawback 
or (c) varying th(' conditions for the grant of| 
drawback by restricting the period after importa- 
tion within which the goods must be re-exported. 

22. The Indian Aurcraft Act — Aerial 

navigation in British India, betorc the passing 
of the present Act, was governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. In 1919 an International 
Convention was signed by the plenipotentiaries 
of 27 countries, with the object ot establisliing 
rc'gulatlons of universal application and of 
encouraging pi'aoeful intercourse with nations 
by means of aerial communications To this 
Convention India was a signatory The Conven- 
tion d(‘alh with all questions relating to Inter- 
national aerial navigation, and also provide^ 
for the institution of a permanent International 
(commission for Air Navigation, with very wide 
powers ns regards the formulation of rules, 
the marking of aircraft, the grant of certificates, 
rules ot the air and so forth,. This Commission 
meets iKiin time to time to amend the annexes 
of the ('on vent ion, which contain the detailed 
rules to be observed by the airi raft of all signa- 
tory States and by all aircraft when within the 
boilers of those States The present Act 
enlarges the rule-making iKiweis of the Governor I 
General in Council in order to meet modern 
di'velopmenta, enables Government to give full 
effect to the provisions of the International 
Convention and its anm'xes and provides for 
ex'rtain other matters on which k'gislation has 
b(*eome neiessary Tlie Jiidlaii Aircraft Act 
1911 , is lepealed 


24. Tli« RfPMding and Amending Act—The 

present Act makes some necessary amend- 
ments of a formal nature in certain enactments 
specified in the ITrst Schedule to the Act and 
reix*al8 certain enactments to the extent men- 
tioned in the Second Schedule. 

25. Tha Factoriat Act—Thc Royal Com- 
mission on Labour in India made a number of 
recommendations for the amendment of the 
Indian Factories Act, 1911 These were publi- 
shed with their Report in July 1931 After 
examining these m detail, the Government of 
India dratted a bill to replace the Indian Fac- 
tories Act, 1911, which embodied the great 
majority of the jiroposals and included some 
other alterations that experience had shown to 
be desirable. The present Act is based on tho 
Labour Commission’s recommendations and the 
suggestions ofifered by associations ot employers 
and employed and like organizations. The 
following are some of the recommendations of 
the Labour Commission which have received 
legislative sanction xS 16 is designed to 
protcpt workers against the effects of excessive 
lieat The Chief Inspector may serve or give th(‘ 
Manager of a factory an order in writing specify- 
ing the measures wlileh should be adopted If it 
appears to him tliat the cooling properties of the 
air in the factory are at times insufficient to 
secure workers against injury i o health or againt 
serious discomfort 8 34 reduces the working 
hours of adult workers to 64 hours in a week in 
non-seasonal factories and to 60 hours in sea- 
sonal factories In the proviso a special excep- 
tion is made in favour of factories whore th(‘ 
processes must go on throughout the day, suth 
as fa<*tories providing electric power and light, 
waterworks, etc 8 36 ledui'cs tho hours tor 
adult work in non-seasonal factories from 11 to 
10 hours in a day 8 54 imposes restrictions 
on tho working hours of a child A child 
cannot be allowed to work in a fartory for more 
than five hours in a day The hours of work 
of a child must be so arranged that they do 
not spread over more than seven and a liall 
hours in any day. 

26. The Beual Criminal Law Amendment Sup* 
plementary ductending) Act. — The Bengal Cri- 
minal Law Amendment (Supplementary) Act, 
1932, empowers the Local Government, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, to make an order eonimitting to custod\ 
In a jail outside Bengal any person against whom 
an order under sb-s (1) of a 2 of the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930, might bi 
made The .Supplementary Act expires in 
April 19.35 The present A(t removes the tmu 
limit in the original Act and makes It permanent 


23. The Mechanical Lighten (Exdee Duty) 
Act. -With the imposition of a coiisidera-, 
ble duty on niatehes an abnormal development 
of the use of meehanical lighters is anticipated 
Tins would mean a loss of duty and interference 
with the business of the Indian match manufac- 
turing industry The pn‘sent Act therefore 
imposes an excise duty, at tho rate of one rupee 
and eight annas per lighter on every mechanical i 
lighter manufactured in British India. The 
customs duty leviable on these is also corres- 
pondingly enhanced. 


27. The Atuim Criminal Law Amandmept 

(Supplementary) Act. 8. 15 of tho Assam 

Cri^nal Law Amendment Aet, 1934 
purports to give jurisdiction to the High Couit 
of Judicature at Fort William m Bengal tu 
entertain appeals from persons convicted l)^ 
i Commissioners under tliat Act, and to provid 
for the disposal of such appeals in that Couii 
and for the conflnnation by that Court of sen 
tenceg of death passed by Commissionei" 
S. 29 of the Act purports %nter alia to bar tlx 
exercise in respect of persons arrested or dotaim < 
in custody under the Act of the powers exercisa 
bio by the High Court under s. 491 of the Cod 
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,^®**o<*1^8l?l»-|dl96rence bctmoii the rate at which relict waa 


tnre cannot affect the jurledictton of a High 
Court established under the Government, of 
India Act, the present Act re-enafsts these 
provisions 

28. TTw Indum Riil>ber Control Act— Tn 

view of the catastrophic fall in tiio price of 
rubber in recent years and tlie consequent 
difllcultl(*s with which rubber producsers have 
been faced, representatives of the industry in 
the main rubber-producinia; countries, namely 
India, Ceylon, Malaya, British North Borneo 
the Butch East Indies, French Tndo-China, 
Sarawak and Siam formulated an international 
sclieme for th(* restriction of the export, produc- 
tion and stocks of rubber The GoverninentH 
oi the territories concerned also entered into an 
aKreeim‘nt to take effective steps to put the 
scheme into ojieration The main feutun'S of 
the Hclieine wen* --(1) that flu* restrirtlon 
s( iiemt* shoulil remain in force in tin* tirst 
Instance up to I lie 31 st Deeeinber 1438, and its 
(ontinuation thereafter should be subject to a 
ri*vi(*w of the ^Kisition by the Governments 
(oncerned, (2) tliat, during the currency of the 
scheme, tlie exports of rubiicr should be restricted 
to certain percentages of predetermined bohic 
quotas ; (3) that the import of rubber should be 
prohibited except under license , (4) tliat tlie 
stocks. of rubber held by owners should lu* 
n'stricted , (5) that existing areas under rubber 
should not lie extended except for exclusivelv 
oxperlnK'iifal purpost's, and in sudi cases only 
up to a maximum of one quarter of one jicr c(‘nt 
of tile areas imdcr rubber at the date of eom- 
memeinent of flu* restriction scheme and (0) that 
tin* replant mg of areas under rubber should bt 
restricted to a maximum of ten per cent of the 
area under ruliber at tlic date of commencement 
of th(* seh(*me during each control year, and 
t(» 20 p( r tent during the whole currency of the 
sdiemc The prest'ut \ct gives legislative 
siinetion to this Hcheine 


obtained and the rate at which the tax was 
paid in that one of the two countries In which 
the rate of taxation was lower. 

30, The Petroleum Act. — The Indian 
Petroleum Act, 18fl9, was passed at a time 
when the ust' of petroleum, particularly of 
dangerous petroleum or petrol waa llmit(‘d and 
witli the great diwolopraeuts m tlie use of 
petroleum that have taken place in tlio last 
thirty years It became unsuitable In several 
ways As early as 1003 the att.cntlon of tin* 
Government ot India w'aa drawn to the Incon- 
venience arising from the existence in different, 
provinei's of separate sets of rules to regidate tin* 
importation, possession and transport of 

K 'troleum 'Hk* original Act did not pi'rmit the 
me hy the* (iovernmerit of India of a set ol 
rules applicable throughout British India and 
the only way m whhii it was ]ioshible to secure 
uniformity was hy tin* Issue by bocal Govern- 
ments from time to time of similai ruh's with 
the sanction ot tlie Centra] Go\ernnient The 
present Act transfers the inlc-nmking powcis 
to the Central Govc'riiment 


29. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment) 

Act. — In aocordanee with s 27 ot the Kuglibh 
Finance Act. ni2t), the United Kingdom grants 
a refund to a doubly taxed asscssce (a) at a rate 
equal to one half ot the United Kingdom rate 
of tax, or (b) at a rate equal to the Indian rate 
ot tax, whichever Is less The relief given by 
British India is regulated by s. 49 of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, 1922, wliich provides that 
wiiete the relief obtained in the United Kingdom 
IS at a rate 1(*8S than the Indian rate ol tax, 
the assessee obtains a rotund to cover the 
dinereneo subject to a ininimum ol one halt the 
Jrni tan rate of tax. Owing to recent increases 

in the Indian rate of taxation coupled with the v.... .... n.... .. 

rewnt in the British rate of Income- 1 India by the Htecl Industry (Protection) Act 


The Act applies to the whole of Bihlsh India 
IS 1 (2)1 S 2 deflnes “ petmleuiri '* as any 
liquid h>(lro-eiirhon or mixture of liydio-iarlion, 
and any inflammable* mlxfuri* (liquid, viseous 
or solid) eontalulug any liqiiul livdnvc.irlion 
“To transpoif “ (letroleum niiMus to move* 
petroleum from one* place tei anofhe'r lii Brltisli 
India, and includes moving from erne ]daie* fo 
another ill British India iiy ho.i oi across te'rritorv 
in India ^hlcli is iie>t part of British Jndia 
Ss 3 and 4 provielo ior control e^^e•^ the* import, 
transport anei stor.ige of pefre»I(*um 1)V empowe*! 
ing the Go\e*rnor General in Coumil to make 
rules in this behalf I'nder s 8 no lieeiise* is 
nee'dod lor the import. truus|>ort eu steu.vge ot 
dangeions fH'troleum imf intemdeel leu sale* it (ih> 
total qnaiit it V eieie'S ne)t ('Xeeeil six gallons S 0 
contains exemptions intendesl leu e)wne*rs ol 
motor eonveyanres and sf atieiii.uy e'ligincs 
Clause («) exempts pe*tiole*niti ki-pt hi a tank 
in a motor conveyance or uu internal e oinfiustion 
engine from the* re(iuire*meut oi a license 
Clause (6) allows the owner ot a irmtor eoiivey- 
ance or engine to lve‘e>p a stock of spare iH*t rolenm 
not exceeding 20 gnlloUH Ss I t to 22 deal 
with the testing of |K>trole‘uni Ss 23 to 28 
contain the ne(e*ssary penal proxlslons Unde*r 
s 23 the punishment toi eontra\i*niiig tiie^ 
provisions of this Act is u tlnei ot live hnndied 
rupt*e3 for the first offe'iice* anel a tliie* ii]) to two 
thousand rujiecs foi e*xe*ry suhseeiiie nt offence. 


31. The Iron and Steel 

protection offered fo tlie* 


Duties Act. — The 

Hte'(*l industry Ju 


tax from five shtUlngs to four shillings six pence 
in the* pound, in certain cases the effective rate 
ot I iidlau income-tax is greater than the effective 
rate of United Kingdom income-tax. In tlicse 
eases g 49 of the Indian Act has the effect of 
eavuig the assessc'c after ho has obtained refunds 
lull 1" United Kingdom and in Jndia, 
K w j amount of tax which is less than if 
be had been taxed smgly at the higher rate. 
1 IK* present Act therefore provides that when 
tne income doubly taxed has obtained relief in 
Kiiidgom the balance of relief 
intaiiiahU* in British India does not exceed thej 


1927, as subsequently ami'nded, expiri'd on the 
dlst October 1931 In accordamo with ilie 
provisions of that Act an enquiry as to the 
extent, if any, to whi(*h it was neci*ssary to 
continue protection to the industry and as to 
the manner in which any protc<*tiou found 
necessary hliould be conferred, was made by the 
Tariff Board The preseiit Act gives effect 
to the protective niuasures rccomm(‘nded by 
the Board I’iic recommendations ot tlie Board 
involved a very c^mslde ruble reduction in the 
level of import duties in certain iini>ortan1 < as<*s 
with a resultant r<‘dnetion In the rev(‘Uii( denved 
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from (lut.ioK of nistoin^ S 4 <»f tho A(t tliorr- 
fore, i?n|M>s<‘H no i'M im* diitv of tour 
per ton on nil m1o(‘ 1 injiots ]>ro(lii<<Ml in Itrifish 
Jndiji and h 0 provah'^ loi a < onntor\ ailing 
niKtoniK diifv oqniNalont to tho duty on 

stnd inuots This ( oiinfcrvailintt duty i8 
additional to Iho i)rot<Mti\o dutus rc>( oiniiumdod 
by th(‘ Hoard and alt('rnati\<‘ to tin* ail /'(tlorrm , 
TrvnniK* dnths on .irtidfs in r«'S]j(*(t of widdil 
prot(*(tion was not projiomMl Tin* iu*i\ dulU'Hj 
{ linn* into ojM*ral ion on Nov(*in))('r 1 , 1914 j 

32. The Indian Tariff Act. The p^(‘^ont 

A(t 1 oiHolidati H tin* (\islinK proMsions ol law 
into ont* innasun* tln'r(*by (‘iiiibllnj? tin* whole 
or jiarts ol sonn* fifty Ads to be repi'aled The 
seb<*duk‘ of import tariffs (*x}dbits as far as 
liossiblo tin* adiial rati* of duty ])ayal)le on oath 
artid( nrnler tin* taiifflaw for tin turn* boiiiK , 
tin* only duties imt indud(d b<*in« those iinpos<*<l 
by the Salt (Additional hniiort Duty) Ad, 1931 
Tin it(*ins subj(*d to ihity have bten n 'arruntjcd 
upon a sdentifh jilan enabhim anv partleular 
it ('in to hi* touud without tin* usi* of an ind(*\ 
and affording a suitahk* basis toi liitun niodifi<a- 
fion or siiiiplenieiilaiy legislation 

33. The Indian Army (Amendment) Act. — 

This Ad, by ann*ndiu$' the Indi.in Army Act, 
1911, prov ides tor tin* ( liaujic s in tin* ( oust it ut ion 
of tin Indian army r(udei(*d necissary by the 
pronr(*ssiV(> Indiuni/ntiou (d tin* l)(t(*n<(* Kories 
of India A new class ol Indian Ollin'i I'oin- 
iiiLssioiK'd from the Indian Military Acadc'iny is 
about, to aiipear Thes(* olluers, d(*sit?nated 
“ Indian CVuninissioin'd Ollners,' will jiossi'hs 
with lespeit to the Indian Army all the ]ioweis 
and pri\ile«es of the Hntish ()lli((*rs Minnn thc*v 
will uradually r<*])la(e 'I’ln* oiii^inal Ad is so 
ini'inh'd that (oinplete ])ioMsion loi tin* whoh* 


Indian personin 1 of tin* Tndinn Army, ineliidmR 
this new d iss of otlners, Is eontained in the 
Indian Army Act , in tin saim* way that provision 
for the Indian Air Kom* is <*ontalin*d in the 

Indian Air Kokc Aft, 1932 Jn ord(*r to 

distmmiish this in*w dass ot olli<(*r from the 
offi((*rs d(*smnat(*d ‘Indian Officers’ m tin* 

oiil^inal Ad iindei s 1 of tin* ]>r(*s(‘nt \d they 
an* known as “ Vni'roy's Coininission Officers 

34. The Indian Navy (Discipline) Act.— 

S (>(> of the (tovei iini( nt of India Act (‘lupowers 
the* Indian Lefjjislatiin* to apply tin* Hrltisli 
Naval l)ls( ipliin* Act, (‘29 A 30 Vn c* 109) to tin* 
na\al forc'C's raisc'd liy tin* (loNeriior Oein'ral iii 
(’oiincil It fiirth(*r <*mpowc*rs the Indian 
Lc'Kislature, in aiiplyiiiR tin* Hritisli !Naval 
Discipline Act to the forces and ships raisc‘d 
and proiided by the Governor (h'lieral in 
(‘oiiinil, to make such inodittcatious and 
adaptations in the Act .is it may think fit m 
orcl(*r to adapt the Act to the c irc umstanc (*s ot 
India Tin present Act contains tin* chanuc's 
in the Hritisli Ma\al Discipline Ac*t that appc*ar 
in*(*(*ss,iry to carry out this ohji'ct and rc>ncl(*r 
its piovisions suit aide to Indian conditions 
Tin* Act also ])io\idi*s for tin* dis(i])liin* ot the 
niemlHis ot tin* Voluntc'cr l{is(r\c hit In do 

proMch d for by the Indian Marine* ( Vnn'nclmc'nt) 
Act, 19 n which IS now* ri*pc*aled 

35. The Amending Act. — 1’his Ad is the 

outcemn* of tin* prt'vious c'nactinc'Ut which 

pioMclc's toi tin* a])plicafion ol tin* Hntish Maval 
Disc i])hin* Act to the Indian Arm> it is essc*n- 
lial that immbc'rsof tin* Indian Army should 
ha\c* tire* same cImI riixhts and liabilities as the 
])cisc)mnl ot Ills Majc'slys Military and Air 

Koices Tin* prcM'iit Act, tlnrc'loic*, makes 

Icuinal ann'inlinc'nts to cc'ilam c-vislnif^ laws to 
attain this edeje ct 


COPYRIGHT. 


There is no provision 0 ^ law in British India modifications of them in their applications 
for the registration of Copyright. Protection traiiBlations and musical composiiions. In the 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- case of works first published In British India 
right Act under which there Is now no regia- the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply publish a translation is, subject to an impor- 
copies of these works as stated In that Act and taut proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
In the printing Presses and Books Act XXV the first publication of the work. The pro- 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act ments for producing musical sounds were 
of 1911 as appeare 1 to be desirable for adapting found unsuitable to Indian conditions. ** The 
its provisions to the circumstances of India majority of Indian melodics,** it was explained 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into m Council, **have not been published, x.e , 
force In India by proclamation in the Gazette written in staff notation, except through thi 
of Indxa on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 medium of the phonograph. It Is impossible 
of that Act there is limited power for the in many cases to identify the original composer 
legislature of British possessions to modify or or author, and the melodies are subject to greaf 
addtotheprovisionsof the Act in its application variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
to the possession, and it is under this power conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows th* 
that the Indian Act ot 1914 was passed. The English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 
p^ortions of the Imperial Act applicable to defining musical work as meaning an> 
British are scheduled to the Indian Act. The combination of melody and harmony, oi 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled either of them, printed, reduced to writing 
makes some formal adaptations of them to or otherwise graphically produced oi 
Indian law and procedure, and some matcrlali reproduced.** 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India 1*=^ «i F(tinider-]M(MnlHT of tlio Jjotuiu' ofi 
Nation!? and enjoys in it equal Mitli olhei ! 

Member-Stall's, a ])OMtioii sijr munh 

owes to tlie poodwill slnmii lowaids hei , 
ndvaiuenient mid aspnations 1 >n (iieat Itritain] 
and th<‘ Silf-Go^eininjj Jlonimions ot the 
British Empiie I’lie J^eacue ol Nations M'as 
rst ililislied under the t finis of tiie I’l'aef Tieat^ 
whifh vas si^nied in P.iris jn l'n<> .Btir the 
( (Uiclusion of ‘^he (Beat ^^a^ (Beat Ifritain and 
the Self-(B>\einiim Domimons ml017 passed a 
resolution whuh set India upon tin' mad that 
led to the hi^h Intel national plattoimoii mIikIi 
she stepjiefl 

Imli.i w.is represeiitfd at the linpenal »r 
ConlereiKf oi .it the Imixii.il (’luiteieiu < s 

held in London m lh2.‘l and ind 

.it the Jinperial Efonoinii ('oidneiife hi'ld 
in London in l‘){() The report ol tlie Intii- 
Inipi'ii.il llil.itlons (Vunmitti'e ot tin linpni.il 
Conlerenf i , ivhiih ^as.idopted 1)\ theConleii lue 
ol stati'd the position ot (Beit lint iin 

and the Dominions to he •‘autonomous (oni- 
iminities, eqii il in st.itus, in no Ma\ suboidm.ite 
to oni another in anv res[>M t ol (lull domistii 
ore\tiiii.il ilbnis, thoiiuli united hv .1 lommon 
illmiaiKi to Die Liown, and tieeh .ismk i.di'd 
.IS nil mill IS ol the Biitish Loiumoinvi .ilth ol 
Nations Indi.i is not vet .1 h* It-Dovi rniiiu 
Dominion to the extent indii did in 1hi'> Im mul i 
'I’hi Hist stit.e in the direct ion ol est.ililishniu 
IB sponsjblf (!om rnineiit in Indi.i wis pusuilMd 
l»v till (Bivei Him lit of indn \<t, l')ld, liiit 
the floMiiioi-tJeiKr.il of India dots not vit 
(to quote ag.iiii Irom the Iiiti'r-liiipi ii.il 
Ililations rornmittei) liold “ m all essinti.il 
lespeits till same position in rel.it ion to the 
adminisfiation ol pnhlie a/t.iiis" in Itidi.i 
IS IS lield In His M.ijesty the Kiim Lmpi roi 
in (Biat Brit.iin J\nd theie .iie eeitam othu 
iisputsiri Mhiih liulia’s Oonst itut lonal position 
in the ICmpiri' is not the same as Ihit 
01 till Self-(jo\i niirie Dominions India, toj 
eviinpli, IS not ('iititled to .iiiredit .1 Miiiistei 
J*li Mipoti iiti.irv to tlie Heads ol |mi< iijii Statis 
1’Iie position enjoted liy Indi i in the EinfiiK 
ttoveined thf position vvlm h ''li“ < nteud wduii, 
is one of till States ot tlie Kmpiie she joined 
m the r.iris IV.KO Ni uol i.it ions in Idlh-IO 
Indi.i s inenibeislnp ol Die la'ij^iie of N.itions 
pl.m s ht'r 111 a nnifiue jiosition ainont? all iioii- 
sell-j'ovciniinr States, J)oirimions, 01 Colonies 
thioiujhont tlie world She is an oiium.il 
nil inlier of tlio Jji'airue by vntiie of jiiri 1 
ol artiile I of tlie Com nant hv whnh the Lei"iie 
was established and wliieh states that any fully 
self-yovernnif^ State, Dominion or Colony not 
named 111 the Annexe mnv become 11 membfr ot 
the League She is the oidv orittmal Tiumbei 
whiili is not self-jjovi riling, .mil m virtue of the 
11 strut ion under para ]J ot ailule 1, on the 
arlmission ot nwmhera other tli-in orijiin.il 
meinhers, she will so loiiu as tlie presi iit 
const it iition of the Lf ajiiie endures, rr m i in f he 
onlv inemher whleh Is not self-gov ernim? Asa 
numiher otlho League, India was f 01 tlu' 11r.sf 
timi hionght into diieit and formal <onta<t 
with the outside woild ai a f-ejiarate < ntity 


She was tieatedas if she had attained to the 
same kind ot si'im.ite nationhood as That 
‘iijoved )»\ till 1 loiiiiliioiis 

India's Attitude, 

On questions tommg before the Jjeagne, 
Tiidi.i his exaitlv the same rights jih any other 
\[emlKr-.Stite The Seeret.irv of SDitc for 
I mil 1 111 His Majfstv ‘s flovernment is ultimately 
nsponsdili' tor the .ippointmeiit ot Indian 
dehgitis and foi their instruction, but in 
jir.iitiie lie mul tlie (Joyeniiiient ol India net 
jomllv 111 eousiiUat ion .iiid .igri'enumt vyitn 

0110 mother I’.irtlv as a result ot her memlx'r- 

ship 01 (lu Loigm .md p.irtlv owing to resohi- 
Don IK adopted by the Imperial VV.ir 

ConUieiue m 1 <> 17 , lecuinmi'mlmg ^nfer aha 
leeogiiifioii ot Die 1 ludit ot the Domiiiions mid 
ot India to .111 .id( quite vohe in Ihitisli foreign 
polu v iiul loMigii relations, liidla bis lieen 
i'lventlu s mu' K'piesi'iitatioii is Du' Domminns 
.it .ill iiitein.il 1011 il loiitn'iuf's .it vvlm li Die 
Ihitisli |<’iiipii<‘ is rejui St lit I d l)v .1 eombiiieil 
Miiipne Deli'g.iticm On many mcasioim in fad 
she h.is t.iken tlu' leatl in loiimng woild opinion 
towaids the at Im vi'iiu'iit of the League’s aims 

111 partii ulai 111 the intern ilion il laibour orgain- 
satiun she bus bc'i'ii siitfessfiil 111 biiiighig 
Lmi.ln policy into hue with her own on moio 
tti.iii oiu' Ot cnsion In m.uiy ol Diost* eoiifor- 
eiues paitlt nlailv those ol the la'iigiie, Indian 
flelegntions have taken mi mdepeiulent hue of 
.1(1 ion, sotiKdimt's direitly opposed to the 
.litdmleof other parts of the British Common* 
vv('alih One iiilerestmg case oeeurn'd in 11)110 
.it the Genoa Mai itiine Contenuu e when Indlnii 
(h'h'gates in the laie ol opposition from Dm 
I'hiipiK maiuiged to st't me a mandati' for sjiei i.il 
treatnunt for Indian sailors in British siiipplng 
alt lioiigh tliere w.is a com erted move Irom Dm 
Empiit' d('I(‘gution to get Indian lasears driven 
oil Jliitibh ships 

India's Now Status. 

It will he (»)isi>rved th.it Die situation (reated 
by Jndi.i’s iiping lioin Die Imperial Conlenume 
into Die J’.iMs l*t IK t'oiiBniue .md Le.vgne 
oj N.ituuis 111 the miniu'r 111 wlm.h she du 
was m K'lt.mi respoit-. highly anomalous and 
one jinpossibli* to h.irmoni/t with her (.onstitn- 
tioiul position as dt timil in tlu' Government 
ol India \tt. Ni vdtlieliss, as the SeereLiry 
ol St.ite III .1 Memorandum pri'si nted to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by tlm India 
()lii((‘ 111 11 ) 2 *) sliowi'd, “ It hift Imen the 
(lelilH'iale olijtit ot Die Siiniary of State to 
in.ike Indn'H new stilus ,1 ri'alitv for praetu^ii 
piiriiosf's witbm w’di-it possibli* limitfl it 
was not legally po^sibh* for the Secretary f>f 
St.itc to rdmqiiish his i onstitiitional P^wer d 
eontrol, nor, (onsKtently with roftponsihiUty 
to Pailimieiil i<mld lu' dfleg.ite it , li 

it lias hK n liis eoiistmit eiiijeavour to restrmt 
its cxfidsi* to a minimum, to keep even its 
existciue as l.ir as possUih* in tlm haekgrouiid, 
and to allow to the Indian Government tlm 
greati'St jiossihle freedom of action under tlm 
inllueiice of their Legislature and of pubijo 
opinion ** 
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India and the League of Nations, 


There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being iolloweci In practice 
India is given scopt} to pursue in the League of 
Kations an independent line ot action within 
very wide limits, cn though, as has occurred 
in some insl.incos it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s (kivemment. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the Hritish delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H M ’s 
Uovernment which resulted in India settling the 

S uestion of lixlian hemp to her own liking In 
tie event of such conflict within those limits, 
the SC(returv of State acta, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Oovenim<‘nt He does not use his power to 
ininose on the Indian Delegation an artitteial 
solidarity with IJrltlsh Didegates l«it, rather, 
with the eonsent of his colleagues of Ifis \LijeBtv*B 
Government, he staniis aside and allows 
representatnes of Iiidi.i the same treedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in ( ontnivorsy 
with the Delegates of Great Dritain India lias 
participated in all the Assemhlios ol the League, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of licr indi- 
vidual Importauee sin* plays a very predominant 
jiart, and In numerous Confenmees on special 
subjects held under the nusiuees of the 
Jjpaguo as well ns in some important non- 
League, International Conferoiices, including 
the Washington Couleronceon Naval Armaments 
in 1921, in (Jenoa Economh Confercnci' in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conferf’riee held in 
London in 1099 India is also represented on 
several permanent League liodies, c g , the 
governing bodv of the International labour 
oflice, the AdvLsorv Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, tfie E<onoml(/ Committee, the 
Heallh (!3oinmi1teo and tlie (’oininittec ol 
Intelloetunl Co-operation. It Is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
lieen acting ns Deputy Coiuniissiouer ot the 
Governing Dody of the International Labour 
Office and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman in 1992 

Tile Personnel of the Indian Delegation lias 
fiom the outset largelj licfui Indian in race, 
though owing to the constitutional orginizution 
of the Indian administration it has frequently 
been ni'cessarv for hci to be represented by 
Englishmen This has espcdally been the 
ease when specialized expirts were lequired 
The Indian iliamder of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible' been increased and in 3929 
the Indian Delegation to the aiinu.il Assemidy 
of the League wms tor the first time led by an 
Indian (I’lii' ITon’blo Sir Mohammed H.ihibullnh, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands iii 
the Execufive Council of His Kxeelleiicy the 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was Jed by the Maharaja 
of liikaner in 1991 by Sir B L Mitfcr , in 1932 
bv H II. the Aga Klian, and in 1 999 I>y Sir It 
Mltter again A convention has been established 
for the leadership being held bv an IndMn. 
While the delegations to the International 
Labour Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers’ 
delegations always have been Indian. This 
ja merely an expression of the general policy 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 


I number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of being trained in the international field. 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred In 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir Jehangtr Coyaji, a member 
of the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression The Indian 
Dolegaiion to the League \ssomblvin 1932 con- 
sisted of H H the Aga Khan (Loader), Sir Pra- 
bh^hankar P.ittanl (President of Bhavnagar 
State Couniil), Sir Denys Dray (Member of 
the Count 11 of India), Members, and Sir 
Jolianglr (Joyajeo (Head ot tlie Dopaitmont 
of History, Economics and Politics, Andhra 
University) in 19‘if, tJie Indian Delegation 
consisted of Sir B L Mitter ( Leader), Sii Denys 
Bray, Sir Alwnis'^uniad ffbanof Rampnr and 
Sir Iformusjl Mehta of Dombay 'I’lie (994 
Delegation meliided II IT the Aga Khan 
(Lcadei). Sii Denys Br.iN,SirV T Kiishnama- 
charl (Diwan of Bivroda) and Sir Ifonii M<hta, 
Mrs (Substitute D(' legate) 

The Seeri'tarv of State in Ins Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statutory Commi^^sinn 
wrote — “ IndU’s membership ot the League 
has had tlie effect of stimulating hei national 
sclf-conseionsness and has laid the found itious 
of an Informed publhi interest in intern itional 
atf.urs India's representatives h.iAc 

not confined themselves menly to the role of 
spectators, but hive plavc'd a prominimt pirt 
In many of the meetings whnh they have 
attended She his fully justilied her position 
.18 a separate Member of tlv' Le<igue by Uei 
co-operafion in the economic an<i social splicrt'' 
which iorm so large a ]> iri of its activities 
But in certain questions where speeiil Indian 
interests are involved, tlie Indian Delegation 
e«an and does take ,in mdependt'ul line, and 
mav even find itself m opposition to othei 
parts of the Emyure But sometinics 

on non-polltieal questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have jemmied In o])p()'^itt 
camps On sueli questions, when spiel il Indian 
interests a re at stake, India ’Hnglit of independent 
action ext ends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on lielnlf of His Majc'.tv’s 
Government" Lord Ri'ading, in a note at 
the end of liis Vi(,erov.iltv, stated his conclusion 
that the system ol consultation between the 
Seiietary of State and the Gf.\ernuient ot 
India hid worked sutlsfai tonlv and tint the 
Government ol India, without any definition 
of its problennthiul rIghtH, already in prietiet' 
obtained all the ad\antages which it might 
claim. 

Tlie year 1992 saw the opening of a Lt'aguc 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay iu response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva Its })urpo 3 e is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
togetlier The Bureau is maiutniiK'd by the 
Ijeaguo of Nations without any eontnbutiou bv 
the (lovernmcut of India. 

In the Ileport of the Indian Delegation in 
1933, a recommendation was made tor the 
appointment of a permanent Indian Delegate at 
Geneva. 
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Growth of the Labour Problem. India 
.1 kJ liiH always bTn a pTe-ommcntlv 
.nui predoniiuautly agricultural countiy and 
ovt‘r 70 i>er ^ent of her people are doi)rudent on 
the soil for their Iheliliood Except in a eom- 
u.iratively tew cases there is no settled and 
])ermunent labour force in most industrial 
((•litres 111 India, The vast niajoilty of indus- 
trles draw the labour they require from tlie 
^ill^lge- labour which seldom breaks its contact 
nitli villd^to hfo and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised. If it is lost sight ol 
It would be most diltlcult to understand how 
large bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
invohung complete stoppage of work and loss 
ill wages for p<‘riods of half a year Such strikes 
would bo impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary occupation during periods of pro- 
longi d indqstrial disputes The figures for tlie 
lull (’ensus show that the number of persons 
g.unlullv (ucupied in the whole of India 
.niioiiiits to 1 54 millions or 4S 8 per cent ol the 
total iiopiilatioii Of this number (»8 per cent 
are men and Jki per cent women The propor- 
tion of the working population, < c , earners and 
working dep»uidants, engaged in agrieultmc is 
over lOJ millions or GO i per cent 

The emergence of Indian industrial laboui 
.IS such may be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880 Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date may be divided, for [lur- 
l>ose8 of broad generalisation, into lour periods , 
(1) from 1880 to 3916 ; (2) from 3916 to 1923, 
(3) from 1022 to 1927, and (4) from 1928 to 
the jiresent day. The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries. The total 
inimlxT of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 275 and the number of persons employed from 
4li,uu0 to 200,000 The total number of jute 
nulls rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
einployed from 27,000 to 216,000 There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
industries were establislicd. Labour was iramo- 
111 Ip, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
(vtnmcly low, commodities were cornpara- 
livciy cheap, and Industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping the 
ail ja cent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which c<iiild bo earned by work in the 
fields. Both the men and the women employed 
were r ousidered to lie a part of the plant of the 
factory, child labour was exploited, and little 
thouglit was given to the human element bf‘hind 
the machine Hours of w’ork were excessive NO 
anu'nitles were provided because the only thing 
that tlio worker was expcctc'd to do was to work, 
cat and sleep The provision of housing was 
? evil which had to be provided where 

lactories were situated away from towns. The 
i'fictories Act was modelled more on the lines 
po\iding against loss of life due to accident 
rather tlian from the grinding work which a 
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f.ictory woiker was expected to do The 
humanifarian emplc^ier was considered to bo a 
IK'st who would ruin industry and all that indus- 
trialists thought of was tlie greatest return 
\ihich could bo obtained from the capital invested. 

The second period emerged soon after the out 
break of flic gic.it, war Ijargo contingents of 
Indi.in t roo]>s were si'iit, overseas, and had to bo 
' supplh'd with adequate clothing and the launl- 
, tiousofw.ir Imports of manufactured articles 
{ into India were n ^ti Icted owing to tin* bulk of the 
available British tonnage In sliips having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the \urlou8 scuts ol war Heavy demands 
were made by the belligerent countiies for raw 
products India secured tlie ojiportunity for 
whleli she had been looking for generations. Her 
cTcdit expanded, her ludustrK's thrived and 
the returns on capital iiivcslcd lu every branch 
ot trade and industry Ix'came phonomenal. 
Prices soared Owing to the inlliiv of large 
bodies oi jM-rsons into the towns, housing 
became hofa'lcssly inadcqu.ite and rents rose to 
such an extc nt as to call for legl‘'l.itive restric- 
tions But nobody tboughb of those who were 
mainly responsible for the creation oi the added 
wealth of India Labour was still eoiisldorod 
to be that inarticulate part oi the plant of the 
factory which it had always been 'I’he cud of 
the War broiiglit visions of an Utopia. Hig 
commercial and industrial enterprises were 
lloatod Agriculturists were sciiiring high 
jiriccB for their jiroduce I^abour was in great 
dem.iiid not only in agriculture l)ut also in 
commerce and industry. The successes which 
labour met with duilng the w.ir in clc mancls for 
Increases in rates of wages Impelled them to 
demand further iucjeases with each inerc'use 
In the cost ol living. Where demands were not 
granted stilkes were threatened 'J’he intluenza 
epidemic oi 3 938 whlcIi swept away largo masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap in *-lic ..vaildblo supply of labour, and almost 
alltiie '-trikes of the Ts'riod tor inc reuses in wages 
wc*re suc'cessful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up production and partly to the 
shortage in the available supply of labour. 

The gradual demobilisation of the Armies 
of the War and tlie closing up of the various 
Munitions Works disbandc'd tens of thousands of 
men and women who niplcliv spent tlic savings 
seejured during tlie War. The* pic-war Incliis- 
tiies in the Ix-lligt rent <‘ountrIc's could not be 
rooigaiiiseil at once. The spectie of unemploy- 
ment loomed large Credit fcdl. With the 
fall ill erc'dit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and jiricc's began to show a 
marked downward tondeiicy 'I'he year 1022 
may be consideied as the beginning of tills 
period of reaction and depression and the 
beginning of the tliird period in the history 
of Indian industrial labour. laibour all over 
the world dcmaudecl an improvoiuent in the 
conditions ot life and work The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal with all 
questions connected with laboui from an 
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Intoruational point of view and Uio commitment 
of India* as one of the Hignatoncs to tlio Treaty 
of VersaiJles, to tlio ratifhution and ai cejitaiice, 
as far as possible, of tlie Couventious and 
ilecommendations adopted by tlie International 
Labour C'oufercnf e have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other iiidustnnl 
countries of the woild in anieliorntimx 
labour conditions The besliminf^ of tins 
period, therefore, saw a radical icMsioii of the 
existing Factory Law bv on Amending Act 
mssed earJv in The exist inj? Indian 

Mines Act was leplaeed hy anotiier Act of JhU.J 
dunricr whicli year a VVojkrnen’s ('ompc'nsation 
Ac*t was also passed for tin* first time A 'I'ladc* 
Union Act was passed in 1920 . 

The depression in trade and industry wine h 
sot in in 1922 continni'd, inteisjx'rsc'd with a 
few shoit spcdls of tiansitc»ry ic-vivaN, ahncc't 
ri}?lt clown to tbe middle of tlie \c>ai I'l.U 
sintc' wlien there' arc* apparc'iit tiu* bculiinnms 
ol a difinito return to prosperitv Various 
attempts weie made by all classc's of 
industrialists to reduce th') wage's of lalmur 
in order to rcclucso costs of production (’ 011 - 
certeci action taken by the Ahincclabad Mill- 
owucis* Association to reduce the vcatccs of 
operatives in the Ahincdahad cotton mills bv 
20 pei cent with clfect from the Ist Apxil 192.{ 
was successful to the extent of <in eventual 
cut of 15 f)25 per cent heiiiK a^rc'cci to uftci 
nonerul strike lastiiif^ more than two months 
A similar attempt made by the JJomhay Mill- 
owiiGiH* Association in 1925 to reciucc'waj’c s 
by Hi per cent was, howc'vci, frustrated bv 
a strike lasting for nc'ailv three' mouths wlucli 
was cvc'utaially scUic'cliu taxcmi ot the workc is' 
by a maintenance ol tlu* c'xistmji latcs on tin 
rc'moval ol the* Exci'-c J)ut\ of U pci end cm 
cotton manufac tun s lu India by a Special 
Oidinancc issued l>y tlic (io\c‘Hi<u-(«i iicial in 
Council. Similar attempt s made in iiuUvulual 
concc'rnsin flic' Distinfs succeeded mainly toi 
want ol c'lhctivc c onibinalioii among the 
workers !No oflu i oiganised attempts were 
made to eflec t lecJuc lions m uages 'I'hc rt wc re 
sevc'ral leasons loi tins Tbe most important 
of tlic'so was tliat aftei the pc'iiod ol the dt'cimc' 
In jUicvs had set in aftc 1 1920 ical wages, 111 
comparihou with the standaid ol Iilc' of tlie >c*ar 
1914, liegan to improve and laiioni was detci- 
minecl not to let go the advantuge gainc'cl 111 tiic* 
stiuggles immecUateI\ follovviiig the* end of the 
Wai This peiiod wa^ erne m which a ccmsi- 
derahle numliei of Acts 111 connection with 
laboui were plaeecl on the' Statute Look lii 
addition to tht'se, the (foveinmeiit ol India 
had asked Provincial Covi'rumc ids to camsidei j 
proposals toi leglHlatmg with legaid to piompter | 
paymc'id ot wages. The c‘H(|Uiiits held m 
192(i-27 lido the ciiie^ticm ot Dt dm lions Horn 
Wages 01 Pavments 111 rc'speel ot tim s indicated, 
leglslat icm on thc' line s cd the 'I'liic k \(ts It was 
iM'eoming obvious to tlie ludnstiial Fmidovci 
tliat (lovei iimc'iit wcie most, .iumoiis to tlo all, 
the> eoiilcl to impiove lalmni (onditions m 
India The emplovcos, as a whole, theicdore, 
did not ck'siie to prc'c ipitatc* mattcTs i)y Insisting 
on lecliiction iii w'ages It wxis impciative 
howc'vcr, Unit something siiould be done, ami 
done ciuieklv to reduce eo^ts ol pioductum 
The only w^av to do tliis without reclm iiig wages 
was, in the view of the emplujcis, to ask the 


w'oikc ‘1 to do molt' w«iik duiing the existing 
htmisol emidov me* lit so as to enable tlie emidoyer 
to cli.spc use with a numUi ol woikers and thus 
to reduce his Wages Pill 

Thc* fouith period beginning witii the year 
1928, tiic'rcfoie, saw the advent of Rationalisa- 
hon or more c'tlic lent methods of working Km- 
ploveis, paitieu’arlv those in Cotton Mills in 
llombay city, luoiiosed to ask workers to mind 
moie mHchincH 111 return fcjr a compensatory 
mere ase 111 wages. Some advanced firms con- 
tiolliiig cotton miJl ageiK It'S actually introduced 
various etlleieiiey measuies in tlic'ii mills Thc 
intiodncticm ot tlii'se mcasmcrt necessitated 
icductions m tiie numbt'is cmploved, 'J’he begin- 
ning of this pc'riod c oiiieided wit li thc* entry ot 
the Communists into the 'I'rade Union move- 
ment 111 India 

When the so-Ciillc'd Jiahour Croup of the 
Indian National tJoiigiess failed to obtain aceept- 
.inc'c of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formc3d in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was “to promote 
tlic* organisation of trade niiions and to wrest 
thc ‘111 iiom their alic'ii contioJ ('ommimist 
emissaiies weic sent out to India liy the f'hiid 
Inteinaticmal to luitlmr war against ImjieiialiHin, 
to sc . uit* dc'struc tion of capitJil and to sow thc 
.‘•c c d ot ic'voiution 'J'lic* Workc’iH and Peasants 
Paily startc'cl a papei eallc'cl tlie “Ivianti” 
(Uc'volution) 111 May 1927 which, liowcvei , had 
to cc'ase public'alion at the c'ncl of thc year owing 
to financial dillKiiltics Tlie mombc'i's ot the 
Paity took an active pait in thc .strike* of the 
operatives in the cotton mills in the Sassoon 
gicmp early in 1928, but their attempts to bring 
about a geni'ial strike in tlie cotton mills in 
Bomb.iy failed owing to the opjiosition of the 
llomo'iy Textile Labour Union which had 
been foimccl by Mi N M Joshi 111 January, 
1926 When .mother gieat gionp of imlls in 
liombax' uiidci tlie agency of Messjs Currini- 
bliov I'Jbrahim .incl Sons sought to introduce 
efilcient, methods of woik, tlie Communists saw 
tlic'ir opportunity. All the opeiatives of thc 
CiiniTiibhoy gremp were luought out on the 
ICth A pill 1928, and tho tlommunists, with 
the lielp of the* tuibiilc'iit elements in tin* mdus- 
liy brought about a c'omjdete stoppage* of woik 
by pickc'lmg, nitiniidation and stone tlirowing 
m all otlic'r mills in Itombaj (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th April Owing to internal 
disscaisions in another Union of cotton null 
woikeis c.illc'cl tlie Ciriii Kamgnr Mahamanclul, 
they setiuecl the sujipoit of Mi A A. Alwe, its 
ITesidciit, anci formed u new Union eallc'd tlie 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the exeentiv e 
ol w'hich seveial piomiiient (kmiTnimists were 
ajipointed Tlic* Communists levived the piibli- 
cMtion ot their p^pei the “ Kianti “ add thc*v 
were succ'cs'^tul, by holding almost daily meet- 
ings at wlinli levoliiUoiiaiv speechc's writ 
deliveic'd anci liy the pubhe.ition ot liaiicJ-bilJs, 
ill cMiitiirmg the imagination of the workei-' 
and keeping the si like going lor a jieriod 0 ! 
uc'iirlv six months They also took an activ* 
p,irt 111 tlie prolonged strike’s of tho same yc'.it 
ill the Tata Iron and Stec*l Works at JamshceJ 
pur and in the workshops of thc Jicngal-Nagpii' 
ilailvv.iy at Kharagpui They actively asse 
elated themselves with the strike on the Soutli 
Indian Jlailwav and they secured an eiiti' 
into seveial Unions coniictted with Munieipa 
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lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility i hatred and class war to the ignorant masses In 
ServicM, After the calling off of the General itlie Milages of India Poitunatelj tor Industry 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6th October, It hlrfj of the m«*ie i.romincnt and avowed 
1928 , they endeavoured to paralyse the cotton tCumiuunists all o^er India were arrested in 
mill industry in Bombay by calling 80^ oral 'Man li 1929 under Section 121-A of the 
lightning strikes in individual mills on the ^ ln<iiau IVnal (Jodc for organised conspiracy, 
tlnnslcst of pretexts, even though the terms of under the diieetlon of the Communist Inter- 
file settlement of that strike required that all j national and other Associated bodies, to deprive 
disputes between the employers and emplojed ,the King of the So\ereigntv of British India, 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement | The trial of tliose 30 ixtsoiis in what is now 
should be refened to the Bomliay Strike Enquiry ,historually known as the famous Meerut Coiis- 
Oommittee which had been appointed by the > ])iraey case lusted trom 1929 to 1932 whi'ti home 
Government of Bombay to express opinions 1 oi the prisoners weie leleased on bail pimding 
on the matters in contention. [final judgment. .ludgmenf in the ease was 

dclheied at Meerut liy Mr Yoike, the Sessions 
Bombay lias seen few riots and disturbames , Judge, on the 16th Januaiy 1933 One of 
of the type which broke out in the City 011 the the thirty ai’cused died in 7 )ri 8 on, thrci' were 
3rd February 1929 and whhh resulted in the acquitted and the leiiuiuing 26 were sentenced 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of ' <0 Wins of linprlsnmncnt varying from transpor- 
property. The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- j tation for life to three years All the convicted 
tHunted by the Government of Bombay found jeersons appealed ami siitHtantial reductions 
that the origin of the riots was the series of ' weie made l>v the Allalnbad High (’emit In the 
inflammatory speeches delivered by certain Hc'ntcimesjmhsedlcy the Scnsiohh, Judge of Mceiiit 
IcMdcrs of the Girni Kamgar Union during the rc'dnc ed to three vcmth’ imprisonment The eou- 
Geiieral Mill Strike of 1928 and again during the I vicfionsol three persons were niamtamc'd to the 
lloniba\ Oil Strike which lasted Irom the ' c‘\tc>nt that then sc‘utc‘uc c's w-c le rc'dnei'd to the 
7th December 1028 till after the date ofitc'iinsol impnsonmc>iit alicMclv umiergoiie by 
the riots “ tlumi ami tlmv were oidc'ied to lie lelcmsc'cl from 

lail. Thee onvic tioTiH ot nine pel sons weie set 
In 1929 the Girni Kamgar Union aside ami the s weie* orclc‘rc‘d to be lelcMsc'cl 
succeeded in calling another General Strike hoithwifli Soiue ot the* prisoiieis wlio 
III the Bombay Mills on questions (onnc'cted Iw'cue icdcasc'd haM‘ made* li.mtic elloits to 
with dismissals wliidi tliey Intcrpieted as leg.im theur liold on bahour I nioiis 'lbe good 
a duect attack by the Millowners to under- ' semse ot the wcnkeis b.is pic‘\ailc‘il In most c ,is( s, 
mine tlie Union The strike, although not so but t lie Communists have ag.cin mic'cccuIcmI in 
complete in character as the strike of 1928, | getting into Hoim cd tin moic> iiiipoitaiit 
neve ithelcss lasted from 20tli Apiil to 18fli Unions- -not ubiv fin Kallwav Unions, ami they 
'^epteinbc'r, 1929, and was called off only when aic'againc iidcMvoiinng toc’aptiiic' the woikeis 
the Court of Enquiry apiKUriteil by tlic Govern- in tin Tc'Xtilc Imliistiy in BouiImv J 11 tin* 
meiit ot Bombay under the Trade Disputes absence cd stioiig Ic adc isliip tlnuc' an', howc \c 1 , 
Alt hud leported 111 unequivocal terms tliat the seviial lac lions in thc'li camps amt diflt n nt 
whole blame for tins strike lay with the Bombay gioups uit walking in the same imlustiy 
tlirni Kamgar Union But the < ’oiniimnibt 
aruiip was able to capture the Indian Trade 

Union Congreu at the 11th Session held in Tiie depression hi trade v\lmh sc-f in 
Kagpur and to force the moderate elements, about ten years ago reac bed its zenith during 
consisting of Messrs. Biwan Chaman Jiall, N. tlie year 1933 Tlie imlnstry most aflcctecl 
M Joshi, B. Shiva Rao, V. V. Giri, Jl. 11. was the Textile Sevc'ral c'ottoii nulls in 
lUklmlo, etc, to secede from the Congress on Bomlcay were closed down- some cd them 
that bodv passing resolutions boycotting the permanently and tlicur machinery was 
Jloyul Commission on Labour in India and the scrappi'd The taibircj of Messrs (’urrimbhoy 
International labour Conference, by appointing Elmdiini A Hons who eontrollc*d ten Mills, aggra- 
tbe ^^orkmen’8 Welfare League, a Communist vated the position ami tens of thousands 
organisation in England, as their Agents for ot woikc*rs wen* thrown out ot emfdoynient 
Great Britain, for the dcclaiation of ludepen- as a consc‘quenee of the c leisure ot the Mills under 
deuce and the establishment of a Socialist this agency In many otiicr cases, tlie alter- 
ilepublican Government of the Working Classes native to closure was reduction m the wages in 
in India. the operatives and over litty cotton mills ot 

Ikunbay City reduc'cd theii dear food allowances 
It is of imixirtance to lay stress on the pro- of 80 per cent for male pic'eo workcTs and 70 
icUins connected with the Communist menace in Jier cent ior men timc> workers and all women 
^ndia. The object of the Communists is not by an average of about 25 per cent One or two 
JO much the welfare of labour as the spread of mllJs attempted working more mac'hinrs to 
evolution. Their ultimate aim Is the destruc- an individual witli sl»c)rtor hours of work , and, 
ion of capital and the replacement of the where w'orkc*rs rcdiised, gave them the alternative 
'stalfliahed Government by a dictatorsliip of of jire-war ratC's ot wages ior pre-war standards 
Jie proletariat Tlie manner in which they of work or more mac‘liinc*s witli higher pay. 
an aeliieve this is by penetrating trade unions, Strikes of eomparativc'ly sliorl duration ocemrred 
by calling strike's in Industries, by unduly in a few individual mills as a protect against 
prolonging them, by putting up strings of pre- tliese cuts in wages, but the absence of trade 
|)ostcroufe and absurd demands, by refusing union orgaiilhatioii in the industry coupled 
'Conciliation or arbitration ; and by sending with a fear of unemployment gent the workers 
masses of workers seething with discontent back to work within a few days of their going 
into the districts to preacti their gosjiels of class out on strike. 
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The beKinniuK of the year 1UJ4, liowever. 
waa darki'iicd by IhreatenhiH eloiids i)r{‘aaKinj? 
stitf flji^htR betneeu C.ii)ital and Labour 111 
connexion wilii .'Htii.il and threatened wage 
cut« A hal>oui ( Ojiimittee was iormed on an 
all-India l)asi-* to tall a general Hlrike in all 
Totf on Al ilJ>. ill [ ridia Tins ( 'oinnid 1 1 1 ‘, how<*vei , 
did ntdinet'l ^Mth imichsuteessexteptin IVmibay 
and 111 Sholapur In Sholapur all Itxtile Mills 
were tlosetl on aetount ot <hls btrike for ovtr 
tiiret jMoiitJis In Boinbuy City more than 
halt tile Mills vtt re atfeded foi o\er two months 
The (lovt'iimient ot Itombay, as a result of the 
ttuisiderablt unioiint of agitation tarritMl on by 
labnin leadtTs lor a full entpilrv by an imtiartial 
tribunal dtM aletl tliat tlie (^)Jnlnihsl<ml‘r ot 
Laboui sliould hold a Departmental Enquiiv 
into the whtde ipit'stion ot wage tuts in textib 
Mills in the liomtiay J’resideiiey , and the insti- 
tution ot this entpiiry was aniiouiKed in tlie 
Jtoinbay Legisiatlvt Count d iiy tht Jlturble 
Sir Ghulam iluscm Uidayatallah, Leader ol the 


on Indian Labour, 


House, on the 2fith February 1U34. The Keport 
of tlie Dejiart mental enquiry was published 
on the 21 st June of the same year and the strike 
,ln the JJombay Mills was failed off prattieally 
siinultiineously Tills Jh‘port will be dealt with 
In some dtdail in several subbequeiit sedltms of 
tills note 

The oiitstamllng events tif the year 1S)34 in 
the Held ol Labour were (1) the passing by the 
(Tovernmt'iit of India ot tlie New Faetories Act , 
(2) the first Asiatit Labour Confi‘r<'nee htdd at 
Colombo, Ceylon on May lOth, 10J4, attended 
by Jailioui rejireseiitatives from Intlia, Japan 
and Ceyhm , (i) the luiblit ation tif tlu' KtqKirt 
otthe Htnnbay l)e[Mir I mental enqiury into wage 
cuts, and (4) tlie passing by the tiovernim nt 
ol Jtombay ol tiie Trade Disputes Coneilatiou 
Aet providing tor the appoint inmit ol a Ijdbour 
Ottiier to lookaftir tin interests of textile Mill 
workers and foi (onciliation in disputes by the 
Commissioners of Labour. 


ROYAL COMMISSION i 

Tho Tiritiflh Government, in consultation with 
the Govorninent of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1929, a Jtoyal Commission “to enquire 
into and n lairt on e\.lsting conditions of labour 
in induBtrial uudortakhigs and plantations in 
JJritish India, on health, cflicicuey and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed , and to make recom- 
mendations ” The Jloyal Commission consisted 
of tlie late lllght llonourable Mr J H Wliitlcy 
as Chairman with tlie lit Hon Mr Srinivasa 
Sastri, PC, Sir Alexand(‘r Murray, Kt , c n K , 
Sir Jtiraium llahimtoolah, Kt., kosi, 0.1 e. 
Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , Dewau Chaman Lai, 
M L A., Miss Beryl M. Jje Power Power, Deputy 
Chief Inspector, Trade Boards, England, and 
Messrs K. M. Joshl, m l a , A. G Clow, C l E , 

I c s , G D. Birla, M L a , Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 
M L A , and John Clift, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Transport and Hallway Workers Union, 
Jingland, as members, and with Messrs S Lall, 
ICS, and A Dibdin from tho India Office, 
lomdoii, as Joint So<*rotarics. Mr J. H Green, 
M n.K , was Assistant Secretary. Lt.-Col A. J 
H. Jlusscll, c B.K , IMS, waa subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mi S It. 
Dchlipande u Lilt. (Oxoii ), Assibtant Commis- 
sioner ol Javbour, Goveriiinent of Bomliaj , 
was appointed as a Statistician to tho Com- 
mission. The Commission arrived in India 1 
on the 11th October 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and cxaminmg several 
representatives of the Central and Provincial 
Govcinments, the Itailways and Associaiioiib 
ol Employers and Employed lelt for England 
on tho 22nd March 1930. Tlie Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Dellii in I 
November. 

The Keport of tho Commission was published 
in Juno 1931 and is a document ot firbt late im- 
portance which will he the text-book ol social 
legislation and labour welfaie In India for many 
years to come Moreov er, tho value of its rc- 
coinmendations is enhanced by tho fact that 
they are practically unanimous and represent I 
the considered opinion of employers, workers | 


ON INDIAN LABOUR. 

I pglslatorj and officials, all of whom were re- 
piescntotl on the (’ommission. Every aspect of 
the labour jiroblera in India has been considered 
and discussed and the recommendations number 
many hundreds and ( over a very wide field. 

A Miiumary containing the ]>riiuipa1 recom- 
mendations ol the Koyal ('omimsHion,elassilled 
luioidingto the subjects with which they deal, 
was given at pages 474 to 484 of the 1932 edition 
of this imbliiatiou The Governineiil oi India, 
in the l)o]>art;ment of Industries and Laboui 
(lassillcd tliOKC recommendations under six 
different groups ntcording us they involved 01 
required (1) Central legislation , (2) Admniis- 
tintive action by the Government of India 
Provimial legislation, (I) Administrative 
action by Loral Governments and Adimmstra- 
tions , (,■>) Action by piibln bodies, e q , Muimi- 
palities, Universities, etc , and (9) Action b\ 
employees and their orgamsatioiiR or by Workers, 
Unions , and the recommendations so groupetl 
weie lorwarded bv the Government of India 
to all JiOial Governments and Administrations 
under (over oi a (ireular letter, dated the 3Utli 
September 1931, with a request that Provlm lal 
Governments sliould give caiefiil consideration 
and examination to tliosi* recoinmeiidatious in 
conimxiou willi wlili h they wtic required tu 
initiate provimial legislation or to take .idmmi'^ 
trativc action and to )>nng such recominemia 
turns as fell within tin last two gioup‘' I • 
the utti'iition ol public bodies and ()jgam‘'i 
turns of the emjiloyi'rs and the emi'JoN"! 
eoiieerncd The Goveiniiient of India jnibllslu <1 
about the end of the year 1032, a first lU’poi' 

1 showing the action taken by the Provimi*' 

I Gov ernmeiits up to the 15th July J932, ami 
by the Central Govi^rnmcnt up to tlie 301 1> 
.September 1 932 on tho recommendations ma<l' 
by the Commission A second Jhqiort show in 
the action taken by I’rovimial Governments m 
to (he end ot July 1933 and by tlie Conti < 
Government up to the end of OcIoIkt 1933 w ' 
publisluul in February 1934 Owing maiiil> ^ 
financial btringeney, Provimial Governimio 
have so tar attempted little local legislation imp! 
meat lug the Commihsiou’B recommendation 
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but the Oovernmrnt of IikIIq have not only 
passed nhie Arts — H) Act IT ot 1032 repealing 
the Phriplovers and Disputes Act, ISGO , (2) the 
Tea Districts EmiRraut Labour \ct, 1032 which 
replaces the A'-sam Labour and Emljiratlon 
Act, 1901, as amended by tie Ameiidliit? Acts 
ot 1908. 1015 and 1927, and which came Into 
force on (he 1st April 1033, (3) the Trade 
Disputes \mendment A( t, 1032 (l)the('lilldicu 
(Pled^iiiifi of Jaihoui) Act, 1933, (5) th(‘ Land 
VKpilsition ( 4inen<Jinent) Act, 1033, ((») 

lh<‘ Workmen’s (’ompensalion (Amendment) 1 
\(t. 1‘M} (7) The Factories A(t , lOU conRoli-i 
(1 it mu: and anit'ndhm the law rc'KOilntitn; labour 
111 tactoiics, (8) the Trade Disputes Vmendment 1 
A' 1,1934, and (0) llie Indian Doeh-LabourcTs 
\ct, 1JH4, jining etfec t in iirilisli India totlic‘| 
Convention idojilc'ci at (h'neva in lOti con-i 
(iiiiinfi llie protection auainst accidents ot 
w'oiU<‘rs implovcd in loaciinu or nnloadinji ot 1 
sliijis, blit they ha\e also drawn np two olhcij 
rails for (1 ) sec urhi^ promptei pajiiieiits ot waitc's 
and tor c’ontrollinjj; deductions troin w'aac's iiij 
ris]i((t of lines, and (2) amendinjj tlic* Indian 1 
Alnu's Act, 1923, foi eerlain mil posc*s, espes ially • 
lor ic‘(lucln« tile' statutory liinits <d hours ol 
work in Mines Th«‘ (to\ermn('nt ot India liaM 1 
also subnuttcMl proposals to laical (loscunicMits j 
and Administra* ions tor mitiatim? iicnv Ic'upslatioii ^ 
in connc'Mon with tlie following maters - 

(1) Emplovees’ liability (He “Common 
Faupioymcnt“aud ‘ Assumed Tlisk”) , 

(2) Extension of Workmen’B CoinpenRation 
to Agile ulturo and l'ore«try , 

(3) Making illegal the 'Resetting of an 
InduHtrial tCRtalilishment for the rccosery ot 
(h bts , 

(4) Fixation of Honrs of Work for Doc k 
Lahonrers 

('») Allotment of .Sc'aincnH’ Wages, 

(()) Exemption ol Salaries and M'agesfroin 
Atlac hiiient 

(7) Short eiiiiig w'.ige periods , and 

(s) Arrest and linjinsoninent tor l)c*bt 

'I’he Koyal I'omnijs.sion mncle ‘ceNcual rcMoin- 
nniidations lor the conticd of those iuc toric*^ 
w hieli do not nse power and wine ii are at prc'hcut 
iK’t ic'gnkited The tlovc'rnnu'nt ot India aie 
d prc'sent crigagc’d in iorinulatiiig proposals 
lor a new and a separate Act for tlie rc'gnlatioii 
Ol siudi lactoric's Otlier matters aie to lie 
short ly taken np For a more detailed know- 
Uclge ot the action taken administraf ixeJy b\ 
tin l*ro\ineml Covernments, Public Rodies and 
Iaupio\ers’ and Workers’ Organisations, the 
reader is referred to the two repents refeired to 
alnivc publHlied liy tin* (Tovernmont ol Jndia as 
d isohsiousl^ iinpoHsible to gi\p a rec ital of sue ii 
matters m a c-oiupact book of reference such as 
the Iinfian Yem Honk J3iit, as it might be of 

< onsiderable interest to tlic' users of the Year 
Hook <0 base a sutnniarj ot the lc*gisla1i\e 
proposals already jiut through or at pnseiit 
undc'r c onsideratlon readUv available, we ]>roj'OHe 
wj suiwtitute in place of the suiiiraary referred 
to aliovc*, 8uuiiuarlc‘s of the more important 

< nangi'H already etfc'cted or propo'^ed to bi* made 
m tia* near future Other important recom- 
uieudatiouttmadeby the Koyal Commiasiou have 


also been inelucled In the various chapters into 
which tills note is dh Idwl The changes effec ted 
in connexion witli the Workmen s (Compensation 
Act, 1923 The Indian factories Act. 1911, as 
amended 1>V the Amending Acts of 1922, 1923 
192(1 and HHl and theciianges proposcsl in eon- 
nc‘xlcm wifli oflier evisting hiliOur legislation and 
Him riiitinent for Assaiii will lie dc'iilf with under 
tlievailons Imadlngs into wlilch this ciupter is 
divided Suminaiks ot the pniposals ior new or 
othei leghiiifloii alrc'aciy enacted are given 
heiow' - 

New and Proposed Labour Legislation. 

Proposal to make Besetting an Indnstnal 
Establishment^ for the purpose of collecting 
debts a criminal and cognisable <^fence - 

One ot tlie sevc'r.il recommendations of the 
Ko^al ComnusHion Is tliiit tlie h(*settlng 
of an inclimtfi.il cst.ihhshnient foi the purpose 
ol eollecting clciits ^llcml(l lie maclt u criminal 
and (‘ogniBuiile otleme. In tins eomiexion 
the {lOVC'inmcMit of India Invitc'd (lie views 
of all liOCMl (b)VC‘rnnicMi1s and Administrations 
in the I)c‘paitment ol fncliistrlc‘s and I,al)our 
(‘iic nlsir lettei, datc'd the 27tli August, 1932 
Tile (lov cunmemt ot India tioliitc'd out that the 
piopos.ii alms at lueventlng two iiractlees 
ass(Khitc‘«l wilii tlie lec'overy of debt a fiom 
industiiul workcTs One of tliese is flie s\atem 
Iwiieiehv monev-lemleis .lie pmnittc'd by some* 
|enlplo)ca•^ to entcT tlie l.ietory and to eolleit 
thcar clues befoic tli(‘ w’orkman rc'ccivc's ins pa\ 
The othcT prnctic'e is lor tin- monc'V-lender to 
I wait outsicle till* f.ictorv gale and to scenic* 

I payment helore tip* woikman can puit with 
any portion ol ids w'agc's Tlie olijeetlon to 
[botli tin sc* practice's is tliatiin'\ tenci to inuke 
'till* ])avment ol intc‘ii*st and tin* ifpaymc'nt ot 
I debts the first, charge on wages When tin* 
jduc‘s ate collc*c*tc*d within flic* iactoiy tlie work- 
man lias, as a rule*, no means ol lesistlng tin* 
cJc*cliic'tion, and wiicn tlie dues ate collected at. 

I flu* gate an elc'ment ol Intimidation not. Infre- 
cpicntly enters into tlie transaefion i’he 
(jovc*riiment ot India reiogiiisc* tliat tlie Potn- 
I iniHhioii’s inoposal iloc's not. go lai c'lioiigli 
\ as it ulatc*sc>niv to ac tion In or nearan uidnslilal 
I c‘stablishnic lit , Imt it .ippc'ars to tiic'in to olfer 
(he possibilUy of stamping out the* pructlee of 
, rc'coveriiig prlv.itc* dc bts at tlie pay desk and ol 
I c he ekmg at leant t in ]>ow'C'r ot t he monc*Y-Ienclc r 
to make his demands a first charge* on industrial 
wages As siieli tlie (Jovernmc'iit of India were 
dlspoBcd provisionally to support the pioposal 
Itc'plies from tin* l.ocal (Jove rnnients wctc 
asked to l)( Hidnmtted by the 1st Janmiry 1933 
After a careful consideration ot the views ol the* 
hieal (lovermnents and Ihc* liitereKic'd public 
the (Jovc*rnin< nt c>l Indii have* come to tlie 
' coiiehision that ci ntral legislation on the suliject 
IIS not cailcd tor Tlie (Jo\»'rimic*nt of India, 
how'ever suggi stcsl lo tlie (I'overnnit nt ot Rcmgnl, 

I where* botli olliciai and iioii-othc lal opinion is 
|SlioiJglyln favour ol the propose cl ineaMirc', to 
undc'rtuke piovmcial Ic'gisiation on the Hikh 
' recommended li,\ tlie Pomiuissiun lesfrleted to a 
1 typical industrial area in llic* ilrsl instaruc* 

I Tile (lovermneiit ol Bengal, aec'ordlngly, intro- 
cliKccl a RiH in tlic* Rc'ngal Legislative (’cmneil 
I in l)c*(c*niber I9J4 witli a fc'W* to giving to this 
1 r<*ec>nimeiiclatlon Tlie iTlnc'ipal Sc'ction of the 
) Bill provtdc's tjiHl “ wipievei loiteis at or iieuY 
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any Mlnr ; dork, wharf or jetty ; railway 
station or yard , or promlsoa whereon any 
inanufac’tnrinK process is carried on, in fiiuh 
maimer or in •'inli ( irniniKtances oa to atforii 
just ^nnuids toi snspn ion tiiat he is so loiteriiiK 
witli a Mew to re(<Aer any debt Irom any 
workman employed in such Mine, etc , aliali be 
pimisbed with imprisonment wliieh may extcmd 
to six months or witli fine oi lioth rroposals tcf 
niulertakc' similar Ic'Klslation in other Jhrovinces 
are iincliT tiici eonsuieratioii of some other local 
<io\ernm('n1s 

Tfae Prohibition of tho Pledging of the 
Labour of Children - -The Tloyal Commission 
found evidence in suoli wldcdy sc'paratx'd areas 
as Amntsur, Ahmedahad and Madias of the 
practice ofpledRiuR child labour, that is, tlie 
takiuK of advances by jianuits or guardians on 
ligreenn'Tits, written or oral, i»ledging the 
labour of their children In some eases the 
children so pledged weie subjected to partleu 
larlv iinsatisfac'l 01 y working eoiiditions The 
Commission consldeied that the* State would he 
justified in adotding strong measures to eradicate 
the evil The (Jovernincnt ot India acec'pled 
this reeoinniendat ion and introduced a Hill in the 
TvC'gislalive Assemhlv in proposing to 

impose* penalties on parties to agreements pledg- 
ing the labour of cddldreu and on ]H*rsoiis 
knowingly employing children whose labour has 
lieen plcnlged 'I'lio Select ('ommlttce on the 
hill introduced an important modification 
by providing that "an agreement to pledge 
the labour of a child ’’ which is made 
without detriment to a child and not made* in 
consideration ot an j henc'fit oth<*r than reasonable 
wages to be paid for tlic cbild’s ser\iees, and 
terminable at not more than a week’s notice 
will not be an agrc'cment within tlie meaning 
of the definition of such an agreement The 
•^ill was passed by Ihe (Vntrnl hegislaturc In 
February under the title of "Children 

(Pledging of LaUnir) Act ’’ Seetioiis 2 and S of 
the Act were to be brouglit into operation at 
once and the whole oi the Act with effect 
trom Ist July 1083. 

Employers' Liability (Re : ** Common Em- 
ployment' and ** Assumed Risk").- At 

page 316 of their Repoit, the (Vuninission 
recommend that a inoasure should lie enactc'd 
abrogating for all w'orkmcn the defences of 
"common employment” and " aosuined risk ” 
in uvil suits for ciamages arising out of employ- 
ment I’ersons injured by accident mav have a 
remedy by a suit for damages against then 
emplo\crs‘in the civil court, and it lias been 
suggested that tho law thc're applicable is 
inequitable because two defences inaj be exohed 
by the employer to defeat claims whieli he 
should justly lie called upon to meet One* is the 
defence ol ‘‘common employment ” by which 
an employer can plead that an accident was due 
to the default of a fellow-workman and the 
other is the defence of "assumed risk” by 
which an employer is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen through the ordinary 
risks of employment, and a workman is pre- 
sumed to have assumed risks which were 
apparent when he entered upon his oecupatlon 
when the Indian Workmen’s Comix*n8atif)n Act 
was first introduced, it had, in addition to 
tho provisions for workmen’s compensation, 


clauses designed to abrogate these defences 
in certain cases ; but the Joint Select Committee 
of the Legislature deleted the clauses in ques- 
tion apparently because they were not satisfied 
tlinfc tiic' doctrines, winch were deprived from 
tlie British (‘oniTiioii J^aw, would Iw accepted 
bv Indian courts They olisc'rved at the same 
time that if the doetilnes in question were so 
aeeepted and were regarded as inc’quitable, they 
should be removed for all workmen and not 
for the limited classes to which the Workmens 
Compensation Jiill M’as to apply There is 
little evidence to show that the c'xlsting jiosition 
gives rise to hardship, hut it is jcosslblc that 
suits are not ])ursiiocl bcfaiisc* of the admitted 
ambiguity of tlie law, and the Jlo\al Commission 
wore of opinion that, as tlie defences in 
question are inequitable, there is nc*ed for 
ensuring that they cannot be invoked. ’J’he 
majority recommended that a measure for this 
])Uii)Ose slmiihl is* oiiaeted and that it 
might follow tlie lines ot the flauses dc*lc4ed 
in 1028, l)ut should, of course, be applicable 
to all woikmen 

The Government of India in the Department 
of lndn«tiies a ml Jai hour issued a c irc iilar letter, 
datc'cj the 3rc] Fc'hruarv’' 1P82, addiessed to all 
laieal Govc'rumentH ol Governors’ ]*ro\inees and 
the Chief Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara on tlie subjc‘et The Go\ comment of 
India jiointed out that the two mam objerfions 
taken l>y tlie majoiity ol the Sc*leet <\>inmlttee 
to tho proposal wc*re (1) that it was 
unccifaln that the Courts would accept the 
defences which the cloetTinos were designed to 
remove; and (2) that if the defenec'S weie 
inequitable they should be* removed for all 
W'oikmen and not only for specitiocl rlassc*s 
The latter objection, in their opinion, is met 
by tlie Commissiou's tirojiosal As regards tlie 
foimor, thc>v state that the cases of the kind 
to which the projeosod law would lie applicable' 
ate natiirallv rare', but that in the only reported 
ease? which the^ have l)c*eii able to traee (9 A 
L J 3 78) the doc'tiinc* ot common eTnjdoymcnt 
was unhesitatingly applied I’he Gcivenimenl 
of India Incline to the ojnnion that the* dcfc'iiees 
in question are ijic'quitablc' and thev' are therefore 
not disposed to attach mueh weight to the fact 
tiiat thev are soldoin likc'ly to lie invoked or to 
aii\ rc'muuiiTig doubt tiiat there may be as to 
thc'rc*adinc Bs of the Courts to applv them The 
clarification of the law would in itsc'li be, in 
thou view', an advantage and tbc'y wen 
disposed to favour legislation on the lines 
proposed by the (’ommission The Government 
of India liow'ev'cT rc'qnestecl that Local Gov'ern- 
nieiit« should ponsidc*! tlie possibility of limiting 
the scope of the law so as to exc lude all workmen 
covered bv the Woikinen’s Compensation Act , 
or, alternatively, to include only such of the'^e 
workmen who are in receipt of more than 
Us 300 per montli The whole cmestlon was 
re-exninined by the Government of India in light 
of the replies received from loeal Governments 
and they have decided to defer legislation on the 
subject lor the present. 

Amendment of the Lend Acquisition Act* 
1894 — A Bill further to amend the Land 
Aequisltlon Act, 1894, for certain purposes wa-< 
intiodueed in the Legislative Assembly on the 
18th September 1932. It w'as decided dwliig 
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the debate that the Bill should be oireulated for 
purposio of elidtiii)? oidiuou thereon The 
Government of India, nerordinslv, cin nlated 
a Bill for opinion to all boial (iloAerninents 
and Admluintiationa under oovi'r of LenKlat\»e 
Assembly Bepartnient L tter, dated the li'Mh 
SeptimlK'r Jt based on the 

proposal of the Ilo>al Goimnission on Indian 
Laboiii that the l.and Aiquinition \(t b(‘ so 
amended as to enable land to be aeqmied when 
it IS intended toi tlndiousintz ot laboni eitbei b\ 
(omii.uiies or h\ other emplovers 'I'he Ho^al 
Gomimssion '.tatidthat in a iminbei ot inslaines 
hronglit to then notn e land snitahh lor the 
de^elopmenl ol housiin; schemes had been hebl 
at ransom b^ the owners, and that tantastie 
values were [daeed upon it as the n suit ot the 
(onstrintion ot tai tones and otlnr Jiidustilal 
eonceins in the neitibboiirliood The ]iioMs]on 
of adeijuate bonsin^ for workmen Is oin ol tin 
nri'eiit iieetls ot indnsti> and tins Bill souuht 
to jiive elh‘( t to that rei oniTiiendation 'I be 
Bill was passed bv the IiniJan Leuislitnie in 
September lUd under the titl(> ol the ‘ hand 
Aiqnisitlon ^Amendment) Art “ 

Hours of Work of Dock Labourers -- 

There ih at present no leiial n stint ion on the 
boms of woik ot dock lahom in Indi.i, and the 
Itovd Coininission who examined this question 
leeommeiided that the noimal dail\ hours 
pres* 1 lin'd l)\ law' sliould Ix' llxed at nine and 
that o\ertnni' sbciild be allow'cd up to a maxi- 
mum of iliite additional hours on an\ one <1 un, 
o^e^t^no Ix-ing paid loi at jurient o\ei 
ordinary i.ites The Gom'i rnm nt ot India 
liaNc not bi'cn abk' to atiui' at am <lellnit« 
(omhisions rectaidlnf? the itrai tn abilit> ot 
conlTollhiK the houis ot work in the piesinl 
(oinlitions of dm k laboui in India and leel .< 
ditfnultv a« to tlie tonn wlneh tin inK^saiy 
lemslation sh mid take if the letommendatlons 
are Iniallv a( < e])t( d Tin ^ then'foK addri-st d a 
(iunlar h'tter in Moxemlier JOtJ to hmal 
(lo\» rnmentH who lontiol Poits, major oi iiinior, 
askinti them to examine the question and to 
fuinish the GoNennmnt ot Jndia with tiuii 
\iews 'I’he Goxeinmenl ot Jndia have jKmited 
out in then (annlar letter that il the lU'cessaiv 
lej^islation tak» s the toim of an amendment oi an 
amphth ation of tb(> Indian I’oi’ts A< t , IbltS, it 
would he Htr.umutt the m ope of f lie Art tlierehy, 
and that il it be trained as a sep.irateAct there 
would lie diffiinlties in the use of the teim 
“employer” and in framinti penal seif ions 
Tliey are disposed to the \iew that tlu' most 
suitable UK tbod ot t^hinti statntoiy elfeittotbe 
recommendations would be to amend the 
Indian FaifoiJes Act on the analogy of tin 
Kaitoryand Workshop Aet, Idbl , of tbi Bmted 
Jvingdoin, expanding the scope of flit? teini 
“factory” so as to include dmks, wliarls, 
qua>s, etc 

The eluiilar letter of the Goxernment of 
India also raises the question ot mimmiiin age 
lor the employment of children in ports As a 
lesult of the consideration given t«» the Wash- 
ington ('onxention fixing the niimmnm age for 
idmi'-Hion ot ehildreu to industrial employment, 

• he iiidian Ta'gislatnre passed an Ait in J<)22 
naking It obligatory on hoeal Go>Pinimnts 

• o frame rules nndei the Indian Ports \et of 
•DOS prolnhitUif; the (midoyment of children 
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undei the age ot 12 years " upon the handling of 
goods at piers, jetties landing places, wharves, 
<inaxs (locks waieluni«es and sheds ” This 
emufment did not prevent children below the 
pieserilu'd age being employeil on the waterside 
ot the >ship as it was not (h'ar whethci tlie Art 
pro)iii)H('d sm h i mplov ment or not 'I’lio matter 
was put beyond ilonbt by asnbs(*qnent amending 
\it wJiidi « overed all emjiloxment in handling 
ol goods in anv t>oit siibji'ct to this Ait” 
Ihe Koval (‘ommhsioii lonsidered that work 
()t tin- kind IS not siiilahle loi diildien and 
a svsfem ot halt time woikmg is not 
]>ia< tu'ahle 'I'liev thoietoie i ecommended that 
tb( minimum .igi slionid hi' raised to 14 years 
The Goveinment ol India are piovislonally in 
.igrei'ini'id with tins lei ommendation and also 
with anotini v\hi(h -nggists that the eniorei'- 
im nl ot llu'se ]»ro\isions sbonld b(' entrusted 
to tlie l.iitoiv inspeition stall l.mal (Jovern- 
mints vMtb m.ijoi oi minor Polls v\ere asked 
to submit opinions .iltei i onsnit mg the interests 
(omeimd I'he mijoiitv ot tioilns eonsnlted 
v\<ie not in lavoni ot l(‘gislalion legaiding 
lunns ol vvoik loi dm k lalxuiieis but tavouied 
till r.iising ol the minimum age ol ibildren 
emploved within tin limilsot I'orfs The wlioli' 
matti'i js still iimb'i < onsulerat ion ot tin' 
Govi'inment ol India in tlie Depaitnii'iit ol 
Gommeii e 

Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment 'I'bi' Koyal Commission hav(> 
nude s(ver.il ie< ommemlations in ('oiinexmn 
witli tlie imh liledm'ss ol imiustilal woikeis 
and liave snggest('d v.iiious methods not onl> 
loi K'dming sm il indi'ldi'ilness imi also to 
pioteit tlie workeis trom nnned'ssaiy liaiass- 
menl in llie mattei ol tbi repayment ot tbiir 
(bills Tin ir Hist n i oiiimemlation in this 
(onmxioii leteis to llu' ii'ioviiy ol (Ubts 
tbiougb emplo>eis 'I’lu' Commissioii state 
tint, nndei tbi' Ci\il Pimnluie Code It is 
possilile tor a mone\-l( mb'i to sc'emi' tin' att.i(h- 
mi'iit ol the viages ot any one who is not a 
latnuiri'i oi a domestn servant .iml tiny nnder- 
stainl tint the majonty ol woi kers in iniliistiy 
would not hi' legarded as lalxmreis williln tin' 
mtaning ot the A(t. Jliit in resimt ot lartam 
classes of em])lovns, partinilaily i.iilwa> 
servant-, and tlie seiv ints ot local anthoiilus, 
the law allows the money limbi to iisi* the 
employ! r as his di'lit (olledor to a nimli laiger 
extent Jn sndi cases it is jmssitili to attadi 
half ol the employei ’s salary or the amount by 
whidi that salaiy exnc'ds twenty rupees a 
niontli w hidievi r is h'ss J n some Ctisi'S i?riv ate 
employersare lecpiirc'd to m.ike similar let o verb's 
aithoiigJi tin' l( galit V ot tins IS donhtlnl Tims 
III the ease ot an employee in rec npt of a regular 
sdkirv, the money-lender can sec uri' an order 
directing tlie railway admiiiistiation to hand 
over, inoiitli by month, a large* part of the 
employee’s sul.iry until the whole decree has 
been covc'red — a yieriod whnh extends in some 
lascs to vears rathc'r than inontliH The toin- 
paiutivc Hceiiiity ot railway service Inrther 
inere.ises the attrndion of the railway Hcrvunt 
foi tlie iiionev h'mb r, and all the evlde'Ui'c 
received by tlie CominisHion goes to show tliat 
the li'vd of indelitediK'ss in terms of wages is 
higher among railway servants than among 
industrial einpl(»vees as a whole The (’om- 
mi‘'S|oit, theictore, rccoimnoinlcd tliat the 
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nalary and wa^eft of every workmen receiving 
less than Hs noo n jiiontli he exempted entirely 
from the poseibilltv of attaelmient 11 , on 
examination, there are found to be objections tc» 
applying tins exempllon to <‘very one employed 
on a salary le<;s than Ks aOO a month, the Com- 
miflsion consider that the deilnltlon of “work- 
man *’ in the orkmen’a Oompensntion Act 
might he siutnbh* 

The Oovernmenl of India in the Department 
of Indnhtrle« and liiibour issncsl a circular letter 
dated tho 26th l^ovomber 1032 to all Local 
(loverninents and Administrations in\itlng an 
expression of their vic'ws on the subject The 
(Jo\ eminent of India arc of opinion that the 
Commission were disposed to iavour the grant 
of such cxemjitJon to all pc'rsons receiving lc*ss 
than Us. 300 a month, and tliey, therefore, 
consider that it is dc'sirable to rc‘vic‘w the ques- 
tions generally, and not solcdy with regard to 
industrial employees Ueplies to their letter 
were asked to he submitted by the 1st April 
1983 The opinions reeei\ed have been exinnliied 
and the question of undertaking legislation i-* 
under eonsidoiatloii. 

Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt — 

On jinge 232 of their Ileport, the Jlojnl 
Commission reeomnu'nd that, at least so 
far as industrial workers in rc*eei|»t of w'agcs 
or salary amounting to less than Us 100 per 
month are eonc-erned, arrest and imiinsoimient 
tor del)t should l>e altolisiic'd except where the 
debtor has been juovecl to be both able and 
unwilliuglo pay I’lieiormof therocumnicmda- 
tion suggests tliat the Commission would hove 
favoured a more general abolition lor nirc‘st 
and Imprisonmont for dedtt had their terms ot 
referoneo been wider 

The present law on the suliject is ecmtalued 
In Sections 51 and 55 to 59 of the Cn il Procedure 
Code read with rules 37 to 40 in Order XXI 
Ihider the substantive jirovisions of the Code 
a judgment -clelitor other than a woman ina> 
he arrested and clc^tuined in prison in execution 
of a decree Ihit under rule 37. OrdcM AXl, 
a court may, in iieu of issuing a warrant ot 
arrest, Issue a notice calling upon tlic* judgmcuit 
debtoi to show e.xiiHe wliv he slioulcl not lie 
detuinod Thider rule 40tlie Court iiia> disallow 
his arrest and deteiition There is thus no 
obligation on the Couit at any stage to ordei 
either the arrest or the imprisonment ot a 
debtor who is genuinely unable to pay , hut 
when a judgment delitnr is brought to court 
the burden of iiroving that he is unable to pa\ 
rests on him 

The important question for c’onsidcratioii is 
whether imprisonment for deld (where thc*re k*, 
no c'outumacy) sliould he abolished generally 
'rills question has been eoiisidered on various 
occasions in the past notably in the 5 ears 1881- 
83 Opinion on the suliject was doeplv di^ided 
but tlie r«oA eminent of India reachc'd the eon- 
elusion that imprisonment tor debt wheie no 
fraud was provi*d should dlsaiipenr trom the 
Indian Statute-book as soon as the rnnditions 
of the countrv ix'rmitted it 'I’his c onsiderutiun 
led to the passing of the Debtors Act, 1888 hj 
virtue of which iinpriBonmcnt tor debt wmik 
I h the coae gf fejuale debtors and in 


the ease of other debtors the courts were granted 
a diserc'tion w'hleh they did not previously enjoy 
to refuse to issue a warrant of arrest at the 
jileaKiire of a decree-holder and also to order 
the release of deiitors who were genuinely 
unable to ]>ay No appreciable advance has 
been made since 1888 for the elimination of 
Imprisonment of debt 

Following the recommendations of tho Boyal 
CoiiimisHion tlie floM'niineiit of India have 
given earc'fiil consideration to tho various 
questions involved and they issued a eoinpre- 
hensiv e < ireular letter on the siibjei t to various 
local governments lor thcir opinions Heidies 
were asked loi bv the 30th Novemiier 1033 and 
the question wlndlier arresi and imiirisonmont 
tor deitt where no eoutnmaev is jiroved should 
be altolislied either geuerallv or tor jiartleuiar 
f lasses of persons is being considered by the 
(toveinmeiit ot India, 

'rhe (b)V eminent of India is examining the 
possilulity of undertaking legislation on an 
experimental scale ri'strlited to the jirovinee of 
Delhi m the ikrst instant e regarding the Labour 
Corninisslons’ ri'eommi'udat ion tliat legislation 
shfuilti be euatttsl jiroviding a summary proce- 
diirt' ioi tbf litjiildation of worki'rs’ unset ured 
tlebts The prtiptisals are that (o) the court 
shtuiltl ht‘ retinirt'tl to estimate the probable 
intomt* aiitl riMsonable t'xpentliture of the 
w'tirkt'r during t lit' ensuing twM> yt ars ; (b) the 
amount of tit t ret* sluniltl he hastMl tm the dllh'renee 
hetwren tin* tw'o .sums, (r) it sliould imt be ptissible 
to keeji tht tiet'rtM* ahvt' lor mtirt* than three years 
ill all . (t/) lb hts slioiiltl rank prt'ferontinlly in 
ortltu of tht ir agt' , and (c) th(‘ possibility of 
apptiiiiting sjietial courts for summary liquida- 
tion proteotlmgs shtmld be t tmsidered 

Bombay Money-Lender's Bill- The Dombav 
Ix'gislative Count il at its meeting on 16th 
Marth 1914 gianti-tl leave to Mr Syed Mimawai 
to !ntrt)thu(‘ his Bill to regulate the money 
It'iidmg business In the Htatiunent of Objects 
aiul ilcasons, Mr Mimawar statetl tliat tlt'spitc 
the steatlv giowtli of the Co-opi'rativt* move- 
ment 111 th(‘ Jtombav l^rt'sideney, protessioiial 
moiie>-lentlers known as ‘Sowtars’ honnsli m 
ev'ery town and vullaue Mxetqit tor a sinnh 
piojMirtion ot tliein who are honest a xvry big 
iiumbtr has atqiiiied a leputation for di" 
hoiusty, usury and ntbei malprattites casils 
prattisiMl on tin* jioor and illiterate labouring 
(lasses It IS (onimon kiiowltslge that inteT<"'< 
at unt onseiomibly high ratios ranging fi;om 21 
to 300 ]K*r tent is ehaigtsl Tliat tlie flr-t 
months interest is dediietisl from the princii>iil 
before issuing the loan and that the dues art 
leeovered under tlujeats ot violent e Tie 
Csiirious Loans Att, 1918, provides a legal 
leiiiedy hnt tliis applii's only to Bueh cast 
of UHurv as are rtfeired to courts of law aii'l 
consequently many money-lenders manipulatt 
at eonnth ot loans in such an ingenious mama t 
as to evo-de tlie provisions of the existing 
on the suhieet. 'I'lie pnrpow^ of tho Bill is to 1' 
an adjunct to tht' usurious Loans Act by lnii) 0 ‘*iii 
both a legal thetk upon unstrupulous monev 
lending as also iijKm reckless borrowing. D 
main object is to provide a satisfactoi 
method of account big and submission of periom' 

sttttepicptp tg the debtors Tho Bui op4 
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(‘ovcrs loaim upto lls 1,000. A motion lor tlu> 
tcfemico of the Hill to t'oinmittoo was 

|)Ut duiing the HudKct Bo'^sion of the Bombay 
la‘Kislati\e (VmiidJ in 1085 and was l(»st 
Extension of Worlunen't Compeneation to 
Agriculture end industry — In tlioir recoin- 
mendation No 284, the Koyal (‘onimission 
sufigestcd that the qiiostioii ot the mclnsiou of 
persons employed by the larger agricultural 
employers and of tliose employed in reserved 
torests de^er^es examination The tloverninent 
of India addressed a eirnilar letter dated tin* 
2l8t Deeembcr Iddl to all Local («ov eminent s 
and Administrations inviting their views on the 
subject after consulting the interests eomerned 
Keplies were lequcsted by the Ist June 10t2 
In thcllgliitof the replies received, tlie (lovern- 
ment of India arrlNcd at the conclusion that no 
action is desirable at ])reseiit on tlie (piestlon oi 
tlie ineliisiort in tlie Workmen s (’ompensation 
Act of ])ersons employed by the larger agrli'iil- 
tural employers 'hie proposiil for the indusion 
of fresh cmploj res is still uiulci eoiisideratlon. 

Payment of Wages and Deductions 'I'he 
roi (iinincndutions of the ll<)\al ('ommH‘'ioii on 
Indian Jjaboiii in (onm'vion with tlic didmrse- 
mentot wages lull under tlircc ilistirw I categories 
(I) l*ioini»ter pa\ments, (2) a legal limitation 
ol the wage period , ami (8) the eontiol ol de- 
ductions Iroin wages in uspcit ot tines 'J’hc 
tioveinmcnt ot India have iinpleinented the 
ComniihSionH’ reeoiuinendations under the first 
and the third heads and they introduced the 
Tavnient of Wages Bill m tlie JiCgislative 
\ssemhly on the 1st lebrnaiv ld88 A motion 
tor the ureulation of the Bill was moved on tiie 
Uth Fehruarj and was adojited The Bill 
was fiien torwarded to all laxal dovenmieuts 
and Administrations tor opinion alter consulting 
the interests eomerned A motion lor the 
lelerenci ol tlie Bill to a Be led C'ominittet was 
'I'abli'd diiiing the Inlhi Session ot l‘U8-.{4 
tint w^as not reached and the Itlll lapscsl 'I’hi* 
<«(m‘rnmeiit of India look this apportunity 
ot revising the original Hill throughout in the 
light of the eriticlsms re'eedved when the* original 
Hill was emulated and a new Hill was hitTCKhice‘e! 
in the Legislative Assembly on the Hth fo*i»- 
luary 1985 A motion lor tlie re*te'rence ol the 
Hill to a Beleet (’ommiltee* was aelopte'd on the 
18th IVbruary 11)85 The new Hill, if passe‘el 
hy the Le’gislature will be one of the* most impor- 
tant pie'ces of Social legislation put through in 
India We re'prodiiee* below tlie inoie iiiiportuiit 
prov ihions of tlu* Bill 

(1) 'I’hej wliole Ad is propose'd to he* .*ipplic*d 
tee all factory w'orkers and the wliole Act except 
till* clause's lelatiiig to ]>rom})t paymt'iit ol wage's 
to all railway c'lnploye'es Loe al dove rnments 
're, liowevc'r, to be tiiUJowereel 1o e'\te*iid the 
Ut, huliject tei such relaxations ns the'y may 
eonside*r necessary to any elass ot iktsoiis 
' inployed in any industiial establishment or In 
'iny elass or gremp ol iiieiustrial estahlishine'iil 
(2) The* ojs'ration of the Ae't is limite'el te> 
I'lrsoijs whose* ('arinngs in any one mouth 
uuount to less than Jts 100 

(8) The definition of "wages” has hes'ii 
'iipllfled to cover all reiininerat lem which is 
‘ pable of being expressed in teims ol money 
‘ '<d which Is, In accordance with the terms ot 
' ‘nployment or by any contract express or 
ipUed, to be paid to any person om^oyed In 


eoiisideration ol his empleivmc'nt or of any 
work done in ins e'lnployment but does not 
inc'lude (a) the' value ot any housing provided 
bv the* e'liipleive'i . (h) emplov<*r’s ecmtriimtlons 
to Provhleiit funds, (<) travc'Iling nllownmes 
and gratuities pavable on eiiseharge and, (c/) 
any lenns paid to an eniployc'e for defraying 
Special eviH'iise's entailed on him hy the 
natim* ot his c m[)lovineiit 'I’his definition 
will pre'vc'iit e'lnployers trom ende'avonring to 
gc'l roniid tile* \et bv he ding aside' certain 
portions ol wage s as bonuses tor good attendanee 
or fe»r good vvoik 

(4) Se'c'tion 5 ottlie I^uvment of W'ngt'S Bill re- 
(luiresthat wages in all Jae lories e ontrollc'd hy 
ihe Indian Factories \i 1 shall be paid heloro the 
expiry of the sc'venth day from the last day 
ol tlio wage period In vvhii'h the' wage's have 
lic'on earned, unless tlie* seventli elav is a non- 
working clav m which c ase wage's slioiilel bo paid 
<»n Ihe first woiking elav Hubse'epit'nt to such 
noii-woiking elav Where tlu' e'lnpIoMiient of 
anv person is ie*rminat(‘el 1>\ oi on la'lialt ol tin* 
euiplovc'i, the* wage's elm* are* to be pud lielore 
tlu* expiry ot Ihe* sec’omi day Ironi the day 
on wlueli Ins emploMni'iil te*rmni.iti'd 
\s sevcial lae tones parlieiilarly codon and 
lute* mills le'epiiri eoiisidi'iaide* time* to ealeiilate 
earnings Ironi pie*n i.ite's ol wages 'rile* Hill 
unpeiwe'is L«*eal (Jove rimie'iils, it they .ire satls- 
he d that owing to special diitic nit ii's relating to 
the ( ale Illation or distribution ed wage's anv 
e iiiploycT or class ot einploveis cannot wllli 
lesonalile iillm«nee' make* ]iavme‘nl witliin the* 
time* spe*e ilie'd, to c'Xeinpl, l»y ge neial or 
special oieie'i to sue li e'xte n1 and siilijeet to 
such conditions as it may think 111 sin li employer 
Ol classot e'lnployers tie»m tlie* opc'r.itlon of this 
.Se'ctioii, piovieled, howe ve I , t Ilut , not wIt listaiid- 
ing .my smii exemption sm li portleni of anv 
wage's elue .is eun be* p.ud witlioul undue* risk c»f 
ove rjiavnie nt sli.ill be* p.U(l wil liin t be* (K'rioel fi^eel 
tor paymc'iit No provision m mack in the Hill 
lor the prompt pa yine'id ot wage's to those* workers 
who te*rmin.ite t lie*ir e*mployme‘n1 tlieniselve's with 
or without giving notice, nor liavc* tlie* (Jovern- 
iiient ol India .ic e c'pti'd die* re'c onime'ndation made 
hylhe Jaiiiour doniiiiissicm that a week's noth o 
on either side should be made legally binding 
tioth lor the employers and the urn ployed 
Omission to provide tor thi'se matt<*rs raises 
a moot point as to whi'thei the Common Law of 
Master and Bervant with ie*gaid to contracts 
ol employ ineiit is to stand or whether the new 
Hill IS inteiiclecl to set sue h l.iw abide 

(5) The dc'clued ions wide lian emplovc re an make* 
Horn the wages dm to Ins woiKme>n aie* ele*tlne*d 
ill .Se*c*fion C oi the Hill wlmli states tliat not- 
withstanding till* pioMsions ol suii-section (2) 
oi .Sec tion 47 ot tlie Indian H.iilwavs Ac t , 1890, 
or ot any otiier law tor the time* being ui toree, 
the wages elue to an emplovc'd pe'rsoii shall he 
fiaid to him without dc'dnctlcms ol any kind 
except those autiionsc'd bv the Act J>c*due- 
tioiiswhicli are authorised by the Act may bo 
of the following kinds 

(«) dc'duetions hy w'ay of fine, |M‘rmitti*cl 
only under siH'ciul notice's to he iiosted m all 
taetones, limited to .six pies in every nipc'c ol 
earnings during tiie month in which the fine 
or fines were impos'd and not recoverable more 
than OU days from the time a fine has imposed 
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(h) d(’(hi(ti(ms Jor to or lews of which deals wifli i)roini)tei i>a\mcnt of wages 

goods cKprcsslv (JdnistMl to the (‘inplojul , Loc al Oo\ eminent s, hovvever, lla^e pwer to 

TK^rson lor (ustody, or toi loss of money tor extend the Act to an \ < lass ot industnul under- 
whhli he i'' nqnircd to account where smh takings Tlie administration ol the Att is 
damage' or is directly attnhutablc to Ids to he in the hands of the J^aetorv Dejmrtment 
iieglc'c't or cl( tanlt Jh dnet ions under this he ad for factories and the SuperMsors ot Kaili^ay 
must not c'\(«ed the amount of the damage on Labour lor railway employ ees Itegarding pro- 
loss causc'dtotlii employees by the iic'glcct or cednre and ])eiiHlties, Local (loxc'rnmc'iits are 

dc'fiuilt ot the* eniplojecl pi'rscm It is also autliorised to a])pomt Magistrates or other 
not intended to pc'rmit deduet ions undei this ]»eisons as primarv courts loi the healing of 
head in rc'spc'ct of damage or loss occurring in the c omidaints rc'garding rlaims Thc*se primary 
of a inaiiniactiiring jirocc'ss, c c/ , m c ourts can award c oiupc'nsation up to ten tinu‘8 


the amount ot the c lauu m res])ect of tine or 

Ui.UiirfiMnvi in luccuii- deduction and up to lls 10 m the' ease of undue 

(0 dc'dnctionshi re spect of holism^ ac(om penal proceeding 


respect of Spoilt cloth , 

(0 dc'dnctionshi rc"- 
niodatioii inosichd hy the* cmiilcncM's, 


nme atiem p.c,s idc .1 by t n.* c mp cn cm*s ^ 

(d) dc'dnc lions In icspcct ol such othei scr- ||i,. pjosctibc'd authority and 

Mccssnpiiiicdbythc'c'mployc'c'sastbe (.oveinor- the c laim in the past instame has been 

(Jc nc lal in ('onmil Ol the Loc al (.ovc iium nt or foi offenec's under 


. : - , . , , sue c'C'ssful 'I'be peiWii.n-> ...i 

the* pic'sciibed authority may by genc'ial <>i hOO and for offenc es 

special order autlioiisc , - . . .. i i. 


I nndpr the Jtules to be iramed undc'r the Act 
(c) deductions in rc'spect ot rccoxc'ric's of npto Ks 100 jNo c ontrac ting out of the Act 
advance's give'ii bedoie or during e'lnjiloyme'id, . i.s to be ]>ermitt(*d and appeals are permitte’d 

""'i ‘""b' M.tl, rcK.n.l ei,.- IKnIioi, of sliorlor «.,Ko 

e , r.i I pc'iiods ol a wcM'k or a tortiuglit, tbei (Jove'inmeiit 

(/) de'dnctioris on account of Income I a\ ,j„t fool that tin \ \ic u cm the same 

prohibitory ordc'rs Irom (Onilsol law, snbsuip- jrionnd as tli(‘> were with regaid to prompter 
turns to and repayments (d advance stake niiom pavmdits and the control oi dc'dnctions and 
PioMcleut Fund accounts, and 1 tlmy have tlic'iefoic made no provision in th( 

(c/) dc'dnctions on .i((ount of pavmciits to , PiMuc'iit ol Wage's Ihll to cover this luattc'r 
Co-oiMiativc Cic'dit Soc let ic s ajipiovc d by the I Instt'ad, thc*v addrc'sscd a cuculai lettei to 
Loc al (Jovi 1 nnu nt , subjc c t to MIC li liiuito as the I all Local Lovc'inments asking for opinions 
lanal (lOMinmcnt may iiiipoM Ion the sn)>jcct of the advisabilitv ot legislating 

(t)) In acccirdancc witli inic -making powers I tot slioilei wage* pc nods Kc'plics to tins 

Jau al (lc)Vc rnmc lit iii.cv ])r< sc rds tlic acts oi <iicnbn Ic'ttc'i vvc'ic* iccpiiic'd to be snbuutlcd 

omissions cu) t la p<ut ot ,ni c mploy c d pcisoii leu I bv tlu doth Oclobci 1011 It is nndc'istood 
wine li line s may be' impost ( 1 , ,iud all deductions tb.it Viluic the moiitlilv wage peiiod exists 
by way ot flm and all ic .ilisat ions llicic'ol ,iic the' 'vvoikeis the msc Ives .ire ag.iinst the mtro- 

to be' reiordc'd in .v register be kept by tlu |dnction ot a shoiter pc'riod as tlic'y aie .ilr.iid 

c nijiloyc's ill sue li toim as may be jncscnlMMl | tli.it uiilc'sst licuc isanmvc‘rs.i]changeinacconiit- 
All r(*alis.itioiis ot line s aic' to be c xpe ndc'cl only uig lioiii montlilv to toil luglitly or wc'tkly 
on such pniposcs la iic tic i.il to the pc'isoiis | tbc’shoitcu w.'gc* pnocl will not be of .inv matc'iial 

employe d 111 t lie* t, 11 torv (u c'stablisimic'iit. as an ' la'iietlt and that on the other h.ind wc'c'klv 
appiuvc'd hy the* picscnbc'd authority Noior loitnightly lents iniglit be higher in total 
deduct ions c an be* in.ide loi lioiising ace ommod.i- j me idciu c* than nioiithlv rc'iits and that m large* 
tiou jirovidc'd by the t iiiployn i unless su(h|t(»wiis like Jtoiuliav the thiiltier wcnkeis wnll 
uc c cunmodat ion has la c'li acieptc'd l»y him and { scinaiidei aw.iv then c'.irniiigs more' rajddh 

withcinukc'i payments 'Plu' ri [ilii s suhmittcd 
In the* vaiioiis Local ( Jov erninents to the 
(,'oveinmeiit cef India aie under eonsideiation 
by I bat (Icnc'imiic'nt 

'I’be mochllc at ions and amc'iidnu'iits snggc'sted 
by tin* Jtoy.il Commission vui Indian Laboni 
with rc'gaid to c'xistmg labour legislation and 
the extc'iit to whn htlic'y haye bec*n imidenumt.ed 
yyil! he de.ilt yyltJi m the lespca ti\e sc'c tions 


cunmodat ion lias la c'li acieptc'd l»y 
it must not c'xcc’c'd an .inioimt ccpiiy.ilcnt ol 
the* sc'TMcc' ic'iidc'rcd Ao clc cine tuuis by w.iy 
of tine arc' ])L*nnittc'd 111 < asc ot childicn iimh'i 
Hftc'en yc'.irs ot .igc* No dedne t uuis aie also 
|M*rinittc*d loi toeds and mitcii.ils iiiilc ss J^oc.cl 
(Jovc’rnmeiit .sjK'cially authorises tbeni niickrrnlc *< 

The Alt 111 the ilist instance is intended 
toioyc'r .ill laetoiv woiKeis .ind lailway 
employees but the lattc'i aie to be c'xc mptc*d 
from the oia*r.ition ol th.it jcait cU the bill j ,'jVa|mjr >Mth the sc'pai.itc* sniijc'c t's 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN INDIA. 

In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of tlie eight chief I 
Industrial States lu the world 'The grouiuls 1 
on whicli tins claim yvas based are stat cd in tlu* | 


transport; railway mileage in excess oi 
that in every country except the United 
States.” ' 

Meraorandum nrenared bv tho' ' ImTi i " ninV.Vr I llgnres for the 1 qill Population Census for 

^hfindrtmVfml^iun?e^^Tl^ ^u'.nill^i;, 

wio inuusmai import.ince Of the country — , exelndi's cultnaTing owners (27 

” 28,000,000 agricultural workins (excluding I miUiun), Cultivating Temants (:{4 million) 
peasant proprietors), 111,000 maritime' Laiullords (jj million) and others (Oi million) 
workers, laseurs, etc, a Uguro second | The uumher ol earnc'rs plus working di'pendaiits, 
only to that for the United Kingdom ; i in Industry, Trade, Transport and Mines amounts 

over 20,000,000 workers in industries, I to twenty six millions. Nearly eleven Million 
including cottage industries, mines and i persons are employed as domestic servants. 
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The latest fimiics tor the numbers employed lu f.utoiies are those a\ailablc in the All-Jndm 
Report tor Factoiies lor J933, wliirh are reproduetsl m suinin.iiv toiiu in the tables given 
below — 


1922 . 

1923 . 

1924 . . 


1925 
1 920 
1 927 . 

192R 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 .. 

1 933 


Year 


Growth of Fndones, 


Number of Kaetoiies 


1 

5,144 

5,985 

0,400 

0,920 
7,2.51 
7. .51. 5 

I 7,803 

I 8,129 

j 8,I4S 

I 8,1 n 

I .8,241 

I 8, 152 


Average Dally 
Niimhei of 
Per sons Employed . 

1.. 501. 002 
1,409,173 

1.455. . >92 

1,491,958 
1,518,391 
1,511. 182 

1,520,315 
1 551,109 

1.528.. 302 

1,118,187 
1,419711 
1,401 212 


Age and Ser DidnbiUion of Facton/ Labour 


Year ]Mon 


1 922 . 

1,086,457 

1923 .. 

1,11.3,508 

1924 

1,147,729 

1925 , 

1,178,719 

1920 . 

1 ,208,028 

1927 . . 1 

1,222,002 

1928 

1,210,471 1 

1 929 . 1 

1,249,105 

1930 

1,22.5, 425 1 

1 93 1 

1,373,372 1 

1932 

1,172 290 , 

1931 . 

1,107,284 


Women | 

Cliildien 1 

Total. 

200,887 

j 07,058 

1,301,002 

221,045 

74,020 

1,409,173 

235,3.32 

72,5.31 

1,455,592 

247,514 

, 08,725 

* 1,494,9.58 

249,009 

1 00,094 

1,518,391 

25.3,158 

57,502 

1 1,533,382 

252,933 

50,911 

1,520, .31. 5 

257,101 

' 40,843 

1,5.13,109 

251,905 

37,972 

1,528,302 

211,183 

1 

2() 932 

1,431,487 

225,032 

1 21,781 

1,419,711 

210,837 

19 091 

1 , 403,2 1 2 



Sint isi ICS for 19.13 

(1) lUf Ptoptntes. 


Province 


N umber of Factor ies 

Av(*rage Daily 
Number of 


_ 


I’ersons Employed. 

Madras 


1 ,.503 

1 17,775 

bombay 


1,010 

354,037 

l-engal 


1,528 

455,018 

• 'nited Provinces 


470 

112,093 

I’unjab 


570 

47,972 

fainna 


942 

80,133 

72,254 

I’lharand Orissa 


289 

•ntral Provinces and Berar 


735 

01,781 

^sara 


049 

44,309 

orth-West Frontier Province 


20 

1,312 

tluchistan . . 


10 

2,318 

jiner-Merwara 


39 

13,2,59 

Ihi 


41 

11 ,720 

^ mgaloreandCoorg 


22 1 

1,725 


Total 

8,452 i 

1 

1,403,212 
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Migration of Labour. 

Statufics for 1933 (2) By Classes of Concerns 


Av(*iaj?o Dally 

elms o1 ConrcTn*^ N iiinluT ot Factories Number of 

__ _ _ _ IVrwnft Employed 


_ __ 

P» renni.il 

Season.il 

IVreimfal 

Seasonal 

(lOViTmncnt .ind JiOc.il F*iU(l Facloiu*s 

157 

(i 

115,370 

312 

Toxtiles 

51 i 


027,7(51 


Cotton (Spuininif and Weannq) 

.11.5 


,3(50,424 


Jute Milk 

98 


2.57,175 


EngincM'rmg 

(>B 


11.5,131 


Bailieay Woilyhop^t 

84 

. 

48,782 

. 

Minerals and Mc‘tiils 

139 


44,071 


Food. Drink and Tobacco 

1 ,027 

2 295 

53,829 

1 57,686 

Chemienls and Dves, etc 

397 

41 

43,585 

1,034 

Pap(*r and Print ing 

385 


30,9(52 


]Toeess(*s relating to glass, wood and ‘■tone 

397 

1 

35,147 

91 

Processes conneuted vvitli .Skins and Hblcs 

45 


5,975 


(ilns and Press* s 

3 

2,109 

107 

! 100,088 

MiHcellan**ous 

89 

7 

10 089 

J72 

Total 

3.931 

4,519 

1 ,082,()29 

1 

320,. 583 


In 1931 for Die first tiim* since the publlcaiion 
of the above statisticn the fij^ures lor the niimbei 
of factories ami the peisoiis employed are 
classified according to perennial and seasonal 


factories In 19.12, the total number of peren- 
nial taitories amounted to 3,802 with 1,120,510 
workers and the number of seasonal factories 
.nnounted to 1,139 with 299,201 workers. 


MIGRATION. 


The principal occupation of India being 
aRrlculfiire theie are naturally no large move- 
ments of population from one [larf to another 
Where the migration figures nie high it is 
generally in the small units Thus Delhi has 
41 percent ol immigrants and ^jmere-Merwara 
19, while in Ajinere City itself theie are as 
many immigrants us there are iiath es 

Immigration influemes the population ol 
India asawhideverv little The 1931 eeiisus 
shows only 730,5(52 persons as born outside the 
(ountrv Or against 003, .''.20 In 1921 As .igainst 
this must be set off an .iccount of emigrafioii 
about one million iiersons who are estlmatinl 
to have migrated during the decade J<)21-1931 

As between the diftcndit provimes of India 
however migration is of inori* import.nme, v.iry- 
ing in Hritish India from 1,244 249 (net) immi- 
grants int«) Assam fo l5/)3(» (net) imniigrants 
grants into the North West Front lei 
Proyinec In Assam immigration Is the highest 
among nil the piovinees in India ()u the other 
hand immigration tiom Biliar and Orissa is the 
greatest In the ])ast the tendem v w.is foi 
migration to take ]ila(e irom the Native States 
to British India but during tlie dn.ide 192J-193J 
this iKisition has been revised and the trend ol 
migration has been on the uhole liom Ihitish 
J ndla to the States, where f he densitv is gciUTallv 
lower Among the States, Bikaner piovidcs a 
most striking evample of immigration from 
British India In 1931, the iiumlier of immi- 
grants in Bikaner was 191,303 or 58 per cent 
ol its Increase in iiopulation Of f he immigrants 
about 54 per cent, were from Biifish India 

Internal migration is of several Kinds; (1) 
casfuU migration, involving miuor movements 
between nelghlvouring villages , (2) Temjwran/ 
migration whhh is mainly due to demand lor 
labour on canals and public buildings and to 


pilgrimages and fairs, (3) Penofhe migration 
which Is caused hv recurring seasonal demands 
(4) Semi-pennnnevf migration is that of person? 
who muiutain constant conta rt with their 
liomes, although earning their livelihood else 
where, -.uoh [lersons often leaving their tamllus 
at their native places during the period ol 
migration where they themselves ultimateh 
ref urn from the place of migration , and ('») 
Permanent migration is that in which the 
migrants leaves one place tor another for good 
III addition mention may be made here ol 
another toim of migrafion which moj bo callc'd 
daily 

The best evamfde of casual migration is 
lunushed by the Bunjal) and Delhi Perhnla 
migration Is iMirtienlarly heavy at harv'est time 
and also at tho changes of season when trad* is, 
hcTdsmen, graziers and labourers from Ka])iil 
Baluchistan, Kashmir and the hills move down 
to the plains for the vv inter montlw Tempor.ii> 
migration continues throughout the year 

Within the Provinces — It is neitbc'r 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration botweon district and 
(Iistiict of tlio s.ime province or within a distri* t 
These movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it in.av be useful to show tlie 
extent to which and the source from whiclc 
some of the more important industrial centies 
draw their labour force. 

Assam’s immigration is gcner.illy speakinv.’ 
the jiermancnt tyjie There have however i» 
some ( hanges sine e 1921 hi respect ol the soiu 
of Assam’s labour supply, Madras is the oidv 
iirovmce showing any Inerease in emigration to 
Assam while there has been a great decrease la 
emigration to Assam from Bihar and On 
'riiero has been a steady Increase In lal' 
'obtained locally, indicating greater freedom <9 
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fluiditv On the otln*r hand the whole complex 
ion of the population of Assam is hemn altered 
by the permanent immigrants fnmi M^menBm^!h 
in Bengal The third class of immigrant m 
Assam is the Sehali but their numbers are 
decreasing 

Bihar and Orissa is typical of the rest of 
India in its immobility of labour, 95P persons 
out of every lOOd being horn therein It has, 
however, a liigher emigration figure than any 
other provIn» e Th(^ net loss to the province 
by emignition is 17,58,000 As in the <asp 
of Assam here also a change is however 
taking place and the loss by emigration is 
considerably less than in the previous decade 
lilmigrants have decreased by 1,07 000 and im- 
migrants have Increased bv 70,000 

In the ease of the United Provinces emigration 
has increased by a net balance ol 1 5H 000 I 

Madras is the third highest prov im c so fai ns 
emigration is conccniod but ifs eiiiigratlon is 


mostly overseas The 1031 figures show a 
verj marked increase in emigration to Malaya 
In fhe Central Provinces there is a growth in 
‘ Daily Migration ' 

As between British and State Territory 
migration in 1021 was against the State's and in 
favour ol British Indi.i hut this position was 
reversed in 1031 Wlmreas in 1021 the net 
loss to the States was 1,24,000, in 1031 the 
States gamed 4,00,035 troin British India 
As between Biitish India and the Preneh and 
Portiigiic'so hctlUmicnts tlie balance of migra- 
tion is greatlv m tavoiir ot Biitish India. 

The tw'O most important countries for Indian 
emigration are Malaya and Cevlon Recruiting 
ot Indian labour to Malavu w'as however stopped 
111 1030 None the less m 1031 over fi lakha 
Indians were inuncl in that countrv In the 
c ase ot Cevlon immigration of Jncllan labourers 
c'cmtiniied in h|)ile of the slump in the tea ami 
rubber inclusliies. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


At the 1031 Census several c hangc's were made 
as regards the colb'ction and present .itioii ot 
occupational stati*iti(h 'J’hc prim ipal amongst 
these was that a < oinplete c omiulntlon ot figure's 
of suhsidiarv c)ecuputic»ns was attc‘m]>ted lor 
the first time 'I’lio Census liowc*vc‘r shows 
that instead of the projKirtum ot non-worlving | 
dependants to vvoikc'rs having been rc'cluec'cl 
by the new distinction lictwcen earners and 
working dependants, the ]m)t>ortion ot non- 
w'orking dcpendanls lias uctualh imrc'ased 
'riiUH, while 111 1021 out of every 100 persons 
to w’eie workers and 51 dependants, in 1031, 44 


were, woikers and 50 dependants M’his 
imicasfng dc|»endcn( (> is attrilnitcd partly to 
the ditlieultj of finding einidoj nieiit 

The prc)|)ortion of enrners to woiking depen- 
dants is about nine to two , / e , of the total 
woiklng population HI 4 jkt cent is In direct 
lec eipt ol wages or other soiin es ot me omc' and 
the other 18 0 per cemt uie hi'Jpeis of the 
w’uge-eariK rs 

The* lollowing table shows the distilbiition of 
occupations per 10,000 livelihoods according to 
c lassc's and sub-c lassc s 


Class 





1 


1 


and 



Pimci|>al 

Dc'pciidc'iit 

Siibsicllaiv 

sub- 

Means of subsistonc c 

Total. 

Occ uiMtion. 

(>( (Uiiatioii 

Oc'ciiiMitlon. 

c lass 1 





1 


1 





Ma Ics 

Kcmalc's 

1 Male's 

Female's 

M. lie's 

Females 

B, 

J/l On nutations 

10,000 

5,772 

J,04U 

4.54 

1 .242 

♦573 

211 

C A’ D 









A 

Production of raw 









materials 

fi,.>H4 

4,081 

1,103 

344 

010 

375 

71 

I 

Exploitation ot aiiluiala 









and vegetation 

0,5«0 

4,000 

J .095) 

343 

01O 

372 

70 

II 

Exi»loitation ol minerals 

24 

15 

4 

1 


3 

1 

B 

Prepa.Tation and supiily 









ot uiatci lal bubsta m es 

1 ,750 

1,054 

3ll5 

54 

104 

202 

37 

III 

Industry 

1,(H8 

(>10 

l')l 

30 

70 

108 

21 

JV 

Tninsiairt 

105 

1 18 

10 

7 

4 

24 

2 

V 

Trade 

,553 

320 

J02 

J7 

24 

70 

14 

C 

Public administration 









and libeial aits 

2H(» 

210 

18: 

J t 

4 

38 

«> 

Yf 

Public; tort-e 

.50 

4d 

1 

1 


0 

. . 

VII 

Public; administration 

fid 

55 

2 

2 

1 

9 

, 

VJll 

Prc)fe8bions and liberal 









arts 

Kll 

100 

10 

ic 

{ 

23 

2 

D 

Misec'llanc'ous | 

1,371 

427 

223 

42 

r>j,i 

58 

102 

i\ 

Pc'i-sous living on tlicii . 









mc’onic' ' 

He 

0 

2 

1 


4 



Doniost 1 C scrv ic c 

751 

107 

53 

17 

100 

14 

91 

XI 

Insufficiently descubed 









occiimtiuuB . . 

503 

200 

142 

12 

40 

34 


XEI 

Unproductive . . 

iU4 

1 

51 

1 

20 

12 

8 

0 

1 ^ 
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IRccruitnlent oj Lahouf. 


The follow Injjf table cojiiiuics the dHtrilmfion ot oecupations m 1931 with that disdosed by 
th« 1921 oen-ius — * 


(’lass 

ot 

sul)-( l.iss 

AI (Mils of subsist ence 

Distrituition ot 

19,000 workei-s in 

A 

Pioduction ol raw m.»t(*rials 

1921. 

7,241 

1932 
(1,73 1 

1 

Evploit.ition ot animals and V(‘getatioii 

7,217 

(5,711 

11 

l<i\})loilatl()n ot minerals 

2t 

2.1 

15 

Prejiaration .ind siipph oi mateiial siihstaiuis 

1 ,7.')9 

J,()(5.5 

ill 

Industry 

'rranspoit 

1,075 

997 

IV 

1 i4 

1 53 

V 

Tr.ide 

5.59 

.515 

(’ 

riililli admiMisli.ition and liixual .(its J 

2K‘> 

2(»9 

VI 

Public toK (‘ 

71 

55 

VII 

IMii)li( admmistr.it ion 

()9 

()4 

VMI 

ProtcHsions and liheial arts 

143 

159 

1) 

Mis( ollaiK'oiis 

717 

1 ,332 

JX 

Persons U\jiig on tiien hnome 

13 

14 

X 

Doinesth s(*rM( e 

173 

798 

M 

Insiitlu K'litly (les( rilied occupations 

49(> 

.50.5 

X 

lln]>ro(lu(tuc 

125 

195 


SoiiK' ot llio dilhMcni es ie\(*,»|(nl by the ib(»\e 
tabic t)otwceii 1921 and 1931 are no dcml)t dne 
to ehaiiKCs In (3assili( .dion lint it is possible 
that the greater prevab'iiee ot uneinplovment 
in 1931 as eonipared to 1931 has eontribute«l 
to the divei'sion ol returns Iroin definite to 
indeilnite eatiRorus A dose (‘\aruination ot 
the detailed llipires in the repoit h()we\er tends 
to show that there is a general tendeiu y towaids 
inereasc m wdiat may be des< ribed as nioderni/ed 
oieiipatioiis 

Anioii}/ < areers in iiiiinipal oi eupations the 
number ol leni.iles per 1,900 eaieiis is 222 
Aiuouk workiiifi d(‘poinlants on the othei haml 
females ntimbtr 731 to 2(57 males, while it piin- 
( ipal and dependent oidipatlons are taken 
toficther, tin ])ropoition ot a< tual teniale workers 
to male is 317 to <5is3 m estry 1,000. 

Dining the 1931 i ensiis spt ( lal returns fiom 
faetoiies w(‘io not eallud toi It isscen,howe\e?, 
that the number ot woiktrs employed iii oi^a- 
iiized lactones is evtraoidmarih low lor a 
population of the size ol that ot India, hein« only 
15,63,169 The All-Jndia lljiure lor la'rsons 


oeiupied m plantations, mines, imlustiy and 
tianspoit 111 1921 wms 21,2i9,5'>5 while in 

1931 it WMs 2I),1H7,(18<.) 

Pastuie and afirn nltuie oei nples 71 per cent 
of the adiial workers ol India , or, it those who 
follow it only as a snhskliaiy oei npation an 
e\( hided it aieonnls tor (57 iiei (ent Jndiistiy 
oe(Upi(‘s 10 per i cut ot India’s w'orkeis as 
compared to 11 per (ent in 1921 Tlie one 
industrial Older m wdiidi a maikt'd increase has 
tak(‘ii jdace is prodin tion and transmission 
of ])hy'si(*al Jort(‘ Trade shows a dcdCMse 
and so do ‘ ]n()t(‘ssions .ind puhln ton e ’ 'I’lune 
has h()W(‘N (‘r been .in ineit'ase in the eatenoiies 
‘]>ri\ato income’ .ind ‘ doinestu sersne ’ 

The 1931 ceiisns reiiort (ontains an mterestimf 
anahsis ot ( astes by o( ( niiation It shows 
tli.it in the majority ot eases ahonf hall thi* 
iiiaUss letain their traditional oi ( npation 
Aliout a quaiteror less ol theli.ilt ot those that 
lia\o abandoned tlieii hen*ditai\ occupations 
as their priiKiTial mcaus of subsisteuae retain 
them as subsidiaiy. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Recruitment, except In tlio ease of special 
apprentices and higher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates Tlie difflcultios in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stahJp labour force at anv particular town or 
centre, (2) to the general illiteracy of tiie Indian 
labourer, and (3) to tlie inherent attacliinent of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home. 


The contractor Is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant. He 
is helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition ho not mfrequentlv 
indulges in fraud and misrepresentation b\ 
painting a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
the peasant in a town witli its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements which are absent in 
the village The essence of the system Is the 
payment of an advance to the prospcctiv( 
lalKuircr in order to enable him to free hlmseb 
from ills ])ccuniary difficulties. The contracts 
retains some form of control over his recruits 
and takes good care to recover the amoimt ut 
the advance together with interest, which id 
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generallv rujculated at an exorbitant rate 
GTenerally, the employers do not deal directly 
with the labourers recruited by a contractor. 
The latter is paid a iump-sum from which ho 
pays his men and retains a portion for himself. 
In the Central Provinces, however, it is reported 
that labour is actually purchased from private 
contractors at so much per head. The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of iabourinthat 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on the pa 3 rment of advances 
which are however made at the cost of the 
employer. The Sardar is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is scut out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours lie is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can tlierefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is that the men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and And work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion On the other hand, it does not infrequently 
happen, esjieclally in the Tea Gardens in Assam, 
that the Sardar remitspersons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the pithead in the case of mines is 
the form of recruitment which is grad- 
ually gaining in importance over the 
other two methods The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid in towns (which 
to the villager sounds fabulous as he has no idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to be found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment 
The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
in the mills. But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate sujiply of labour in 
the department. The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars. a’he 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms hiS 
^ng He has to pay the labour buck8?teesh, 
khorakx and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 


from the contractor or from the Company 
concerned. At the Bhowra Colliery advances 
varying from Its. 3 to Ks. 10 are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never if the gang maintains good attendance 
at work TIio Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways. Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised. In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or raukadams as they are called receive 3 pies 
per head per week from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Kmploymenk Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed. Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requirements arc selected 
by the officer in charge Mo outside recruit- 
ment is done in the literal sense of the word, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for tiio recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those wliich obtain 
in other industries In the case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is generally given and in every 
case a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Hallways The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

The Hoyal Commission on Indian I.abour has 
made several recommendations with regaid to 
the em])loyment of the luetory woikti loi the 
guidance oi employers in gcneial W'e ie]iiodu( o 
below some ot the more irnpoitant ol these 
recommendations — 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded from the 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 

(b) Whenever the scale of the factory 
permits it, a Labour Officer should be appointed 
directly undiT the General Manager. His 
main fumtions should be in regard to eiigago- 
meiits, dismissals and disihargc. 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time Labour Officer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control ol engagements and dismissals 

(rf) Employers’ Assoiiatlons in co-operation 
with trade unions sliould adopt a common 
policy to stamp out biibery 

(c) Where women are engaged m substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be apjMunted in (barge ot their welfare and 
sujiervision througlioiit tlie factory. 

(/) Work(*rH should bo cncouragiid to apply 
for definite periods of leave and shoulcf go 
with a promise that on their return at the 
propiT time they will be able to resume their 
old work WhencviT possible an allowance 
should bo given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved seryice. 
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Mpsbfh K I) A Co , 'Who toritrol 

eleven eotton textile mills in Bomhav and the 
Burnia-Sheli Corporation, hn\e apiKjinted Special 
l«ai)our Wellare Oftn ers to recruit labourerh 
and look after their welfare. The acute traile 
depression Jms, hiwever, prevent(‘d a more 
general adoption of this sjstcm but f.c\eral 
Arms are making noteworthy attempts to 
improve existing methods of recruitment in 
factories 

Following the appointment, by the Go\ em- 
inent oi Hoixibay, of a s{K‘(1ji 1 Jiaboiir Olllter 
(Mr VV B Gilligan I c s ) under the Bombay 
Trades Disputes Com Umtiun A(t, 1034, to 
wat(h the interests of worknn u emplo>ed in 
(Otton textile inllLs in Bombay t ity and the 
Bombay Suburban District with a miw to 
promote harmonious relations bidwisui em]iloyer 
and workmen aiul to take steps to repieseiit the 
grievances ol workmen to employers for the* 
purpose of obt ainmg t lielr redre'^s, the Millowiu r-*’ 
Assodahon Bonibaj, .ippointed, with edeit 
tiom Novmidiei ist ]‘>;U a spi'elal Labour 
Otihei |Mr C A Dalai, n so (Eton )( London)] 
to look after tln' interest h ol the Assoiialnm 

Recruitment for Assam . The Assam 
J-abour and Emigration Act, 1901, was designed 
mainiv to regulate tlie recruitment and 
rngagemeiit. ol indentured labour It hud 
not Ix'en possible ior some years lor any j 
worker in Assam to be subjected to a penal | 
contract and, in consequenee of this and othei 
elianges, the law liceame entirely unsultcd to 
piescnt (ondltions Attempts were made by 
amending Acts in 1008, 1015 and 1927 to adapt 
the Act to meet altering conditions Sub- 
stantial jiaits ol the oiiginal Act were reiK'aled 
and laige nunilwrs ot iiilcs fiamed In an on 
deuvoui to use the Act to regulate the recruit- 
ment oi emigiaiits who are subjei t to no Indeii- 
tuie 'J'lase <liaiig(s proved inadequate ami 
tlie> luadi t ht law ( xtieimdv confusi d Large 
paits ot the suiviMiig jnoMsioiis ot the Act 
beiamo completciv iiiellecthe and those 
pruvisioiib which were oiierathc wcie open to 
weighty ciiticlsms 

During the years 1026-1928 the Go\crnraent 
of India earned on consultations with the Local 
Oovernroents in regard to amending the law 
governing iccruitmtnt of labour ior the Assam 
tea gardens. In the meanwhile, the Jtoyai 
(Niminission on J.abour had bi( n ajipointed and 
they (olledcd a huge amount ol evidence on 
the subject The Commission recouimemled the 
iex>lactim ill ol tin existing legislation by n 
m W' enaetiiumt and suggesU'd tliat th* power 
coiiferied bv scition 3 of the Assam Jaiboui 
ami EmigiatUm Act of 1901 to piohibit u ciult- 
ment foi Asbain In particular localities should be 
withdraw'!! immediatidy. They recommended 
that the new Act should provide (a) that no 
assisted enilgiants from controlled areas should 
Ik* foiwarded to the Assam tea gaidens except 
throiigl) a dej>ot inaintainod elthei In the 
Tiu Imlastrv or bv suitable groups ol emploveis 
and aptnoved by thi* Local Government or by 
such authoiitv as it muv Qp]>oint ; {b) that the 
tiovorumont ot India should liavo power to 
fiamo rules regarding tianslt arrangements, 
in particulai for the laving dow'ii ot certain 
prcaciibed routes to Asbam and tor the main- 
tenance of depots at necessary intervals , and (e) 


that in the event of the recrudescence of abusep^ 
Government should have jiower to reintroduce 
in any area the prohibition of recruitment 
otherwise than by means of licensed ganleri’ 
sirdartf and licensed recruiters Another 
rexominrndation of the Commission was that 
the Assam Labour Hoard should l>e abolished 
and in its iilace the Government of India should 
appoint a Broteetor of Immigranls in Assam 
to look alter the mtercbts of emigrants from 
other Provinces With regard to the qiicst^kin 
of * patriation, the Commission recommended 
tliat every future assist (‘d emigrant to an Assam 
tea gaidi'n should havi* the light after the first 
thiec years to he repatriated at his employer’s 
expense and that tlio I'rotector should l>e 
empowered t o repatriate a gnrdt u worker at the 
exi)enHe of the cmplover within one year of his 
arrival If it is found ni’cessarv on the ground 
of liealth. unsultabilitv ot llie work to Ins 
jiersonal capacity or ioi other auffieient reason. 

The Government of India framed a Bill called 
the Tea Diatmts Emgiraiit liabour Jiill, Imsed 
niamlv on the re(‘onimendat Ions of the (Com- 
mission but witli variations m rebiK*el of minor 
details 'I’ln* ]>lll was intioduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on thr llth March 1932 and was 
circulated to all Loial Goveimnents for o[»imou 
It w'a.s then lefened to a Select Committee wlio 
!pre«onted then Ih'jiort to the Assemlily on the 
5th September 1032 I he iUU as amended by 
the Select (’ommittee w'as passed by the Indian 
J^cgislaturo in Soptemb(*r 1932 and received the 
assent of the (jOveriior-General on the 8th 
Oetolier 1 932 'Dk* new A( t eamo into operation 
from the Ist April 1933 

The Tea Dittricts Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932 , extends to the whole ot Britisli India 
in<*hiding the Southal Parganas and repeals 
the Assam Labour and Enngiation Act, 1901, 
and the subseifiiont anu'udlng Acts 3'he 
first object ol tlu Art is to make it possllile, 
on the one hand, to exeieise all th(> eontiol over 
the rcerultnieut and torw'ardmg of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam lea Oaidi'ns as may 1 k) 
justified and requind bv the interests ot emi- 
gianis and potential emigrants, and, on tho 
other hand, to eiisine that no restiictions arc 
Imposed which are not justified Local Govern- 
ments aie empowered, subject to tho control 
of the Government of India, to impose control 
over the foiwarding of assisted emigrants 
(Chapter flT) or over both their recruitment and 
their foiwarding as occasion may dictate 
((’haplfis TIJ and IV) Employers will bo 
prevent! d f]!>iu remuiting othi'Twise tlun by 
nwans of (ertiikate!! t/aiden t^ud'm oi licensed 
reeriiiteis Jt is inad( unlawful to assist pcTsoiih 
under Jfi tocmigia^A* unless t hey aie a( eonipanied 
by their parents or guardians With regal'd to 
the question of repatriation (Chaptc'r II), ewry 
•migrant labourer, on the expiry of a period of 
thiee years from tlie date of his entry into 
Assam, will have tlie ligiit of repatriation as 
against the piiipUtyci em|>loying him at au(h ex- 
piry (Sect ion 7), and anv emigrant labourer who 
Vfore the oxpiiv ot finee veaisfioin his entry 
Into Assam is disniiSM*d bv his (‘luplowr otlier- 
wise than tor wiliul and serious misconduct 
will also have tlie right of repatriation (Section 
8 (1) ) it will also he possilile to claim repatria- 
tion within tlirce vcais in the event of the 
emigrant falling in health, not being piovided 
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with BUltahle work or having his wages unjustly 
withheld or for anv other suflioient cause 
(Section 10 (1) ) Further, repatriation can be 
ordered at anv time by a erlniinal court in the 
ease ot a labourer who has Ix'eii assaulted by 
the employer or bv his agent (Section 11) 
Where an emiilovcr fails to make nil the neces- 
sary annngeuK Ills for the lepatilntlon of a 
laliourer working under iiim within llft<‘en ilavs 
from tlui date on which a riglit of le pat nation 
arises to an emigrant labouriT the (JontrolkT 
mav direct tlie employer eoneerned to d<‘8pat( h 
such labouiei and his family or to pay him 
such coni|)ensation as may l>e preserilxul 
within such jx^riod as the Controller may 11k 
(Sections Hi and 15) 

8<‘cfion .*i of the Act makes provision for the 
apixilntment of a Controlk'r of Fmigrants with 
some staff and jKissdilv on<* or more Deputy 
(Vmtrollers for sM|)<‘^^lsi^g the general adminis- 
tration of the system which th<‘ Act seeks to 
establish , and the idiarges are to he met from 


I an annual cess called the Immigrant Labour 
cess whieh shall be levied at such rate not 
[evceedlng Its t» per each emigrant as the 
(lovernor-Gcneral in Council mav, by a notlllra- 
tion in the “ (J.izettc of India,” determine tor 
each > ear of levy. 

The jirovlsitms of the Act arc Intended to 
apply oiilv to emlgiafion for woik on tea plantu- 
tions in tlie eight six'elfk'd distriets in Assam in 
the tlrst instaiiee ; but jiow'cr is retained to 
evtend its iiiiidleation to other ludustrles and 
to other dlstiicts in Assam if necessary (Section 
38). 

Latest Statistics —The Annual Eoport on 
tiie working ol the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30tli June 19‘)3 is the lat- 
est available The lleport shows that the total 
number of )x'tsoiis wiio iininigiated inlo Assam 
during the year was V),p(d,as against 50,997 
in the previous \<*ai. 


The fcdkuving tal»l<>s shows 1h<‘ nninlxn of immigrants into the piovlm e of Vssain l>v age and 
W‘K gronjis foi tli<' last live y<‘ars -- 


Sex .mil age of Labourers j 

1 928-29 1 

1 92i»- 19 

1 19)0-U 

1 1911 -12 1 

l9l2-bL 

I 

Men 

37,1 61 

33 M 0 

30,245 

23,247 

1 

i:>.fi2 

WoilKUl 

Dl.’dh 

14 117 

1 3 3<)2 

1 I 98(, 

12,.552 

Cliildnui 

l'>,191 

12,' 69 

‘1912 

1 

12 7(4 

1 

11 9 17 

• 

Total 

PH «H)0 

! 

59 791) 

1 

51 M9 

50 997 

19 901 


The birth rate in the Assam \ alley Division 
was 30 41 as against it 07 in tlie pievious year 
and in the Snnna Valli*v and Hill l)lvi‘'Uui 
32 as ag.unsf 30 20 The death lates w't r<‘ 
21 30 as against 22 10 and 19 09 ns against 
21 4 ) resiKxtivi ly Tlie total garden population 
Tos(» hy 17,000 during the year under rejxirt 
and stood at 1,089,490 


Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1030 the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion instructed all mills afflliated to the 
Association to Introduce, wherever possible, a 
policv of direct recruitment of labour instead 
of the existing practice of recruitment through 
joblx‘rs The introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certificates to operatives 
leaving service was also recommended. 
The certiflc.itos are to contain a record of tlie 
service of the operative concerned and in ail 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates. Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) ttiat all persons 
will be engaged by tlie Manager or by the head 
of the department concerned, and (i») that any 
heads of departments, assistants or Sjbbors 


accepting brllx*8 from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed 

Several grouj'S of mills are considering the 
possibility ol employing labour otUeors wlio will 
1)0 rosixmsiblo for tlie direct recruitment ol 
labour and lor wc-M.nc work giMierallj The 
.1(1 Ion taken by Messrs 1) D S issoon Co. 
Ill this connexion h.is alio.idy Iksmi relerrcd to 
above 

As far as ('inplo^meiit ol RiibstifuD' labour is 
eoiKiriKxl mod ( inm rns outside (otion t(\1lle 
mills ke( ]) a live to t( ii |m ‘1 <ent. lone oi span' 
li.vnds in addition to the ngnlii iiumlx is re- 
((uinsl on tin niuster-^ In t(‘\tile iniliH subs- 
titute Ubonr is engaged c vi ry morning at, 
th<‘ gates It js inti resting to obsi'rvi* ibat 
Mi'ssrs K D. Sassoon d Co , lor their ten mills 
in Bombay, and a. ti w othi'r employers In India 
have stArt(*<i tin piaitut^ ot “ Detasnalisation ” 
by wliidi ( niployment tiikets are issued to a 
nnmlx'r ot workers, gem riiflly about ten jx'r 
lent ol the standard muster, and substitutes 
are engaged only trom those who iiavo sndi 
(unls ~Bv llie adoption of this system The 
Intluciiee of the Jobber Is minlniisecl and bribery 
niiMl(' difficult TJk' systi'iii is one whk h deservo* 
to he mure guuerally adoiiteU. 
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Ahsenteeism and Labour Turnover. 

ABSENTEEISM AND LABOUR TURNOVER. 


Though there Is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent iiimseif from 
work than his prototype In other countries. 
He has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in wliich ho finds 
himself The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
but in many cases absence is due to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
dlfliculties, etc The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work vrill be 
dealt with in the section on Industrial Housing 
The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that tlic 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In additions ho receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the efficiency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, botli in respect of a 


low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent In other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 
there should be a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except the 
weaving. The Board said “The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we wore given to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent.'* 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of the cotton 
industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
it is found that they are higher on days imme- 
diately iollowing pay day. The following 
table gives the figures for pcioeiitage absen- 
teeism month by month for the y(‘ar 1033 with 
avcr.iges for the whole year lor cotton textile 
mills in three important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency. 


Percentaok Absenteeism in the Textile Industky During 1034, 


Month 

Bombay 

Ahinedabad 

1 Sholapiir. 

January . ... 

H 43 

3 58 

1 19 33 

February 

9 48 

.3 53 

1 7 53 

Man ii . . ... 

11 HI 

4 11 


Apiil 

8 r)« 

91 


Mav 


4 02 


June 


3 80 

20 10 

July 

« 93 

.3 70 

17 19 

August 

8 10 

4 02 

12 31 

Septeinbci 

8 4b 

4 3.5 

13 10 

0( tobei 

7 84 

4 OH 

14 40 

No\einhei . » 

7 32 

3 52 

14 ,57 

Dtccinbei 

j 7 to 

3 77 

15 14 

Average toi ^ ear 

8 43 

3 87 

1.5 98 


* Owing to the uiiHcttii’d (niulition at thcM* uMitres, no figinob wi'K (ompiletl 

Whereas tlu* figures m the nboxe table show inontlily variations which depend upon seaboiial 
conditions Tlie aunnitl nAei.iges for the List ten ve.irs me as follows; - 


192') 

1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 
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In the Electrical and Mechanical Departments 
of Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
to 10 to 11 per cent. As in cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2 50 per cent. 

Labour Turnover — A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, he changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a high rate of labour turnover. There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at Important industrial centres 
in India In Ihe c.iae of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factoriesit roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pencil Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,560 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit In 
the manganese mines m the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year. One to two years is on 
an average the period of emplovmcnt of workers 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works The total 
labour turnover during normal working for 
throe years in the same Works amounted to 
36*6 per cent, 31*3 per cent and 21*1 per 
cent, respectively. In the Indian Cable and 
Construction Company in Bihar and Orissa, 
however, skilled labour has remained practically 
imchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent, annually. In one of the mills at 
Cawnpore the average period of continuous 
service araouted to 8*87 years. 

The Labour Oflico of the Covernmont of 
Bombay lecontlv conducted a special enquiry 
into the length of service of cotton mill 
workers in i^unbay City A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided ui)ori and the 
information was collected in suitable schedules 
by the J^ady Investigators of that Oflice 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers. Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
for the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for dual tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73 29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 26 71 per cent were women. 


Nearly 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work in the mills before the 15th year, 38 per 
cent, between the 16th and the 20th year, 32 
per cent, between the 20tli and the 80th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent Joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent of the workers were 
iKirn in the Konkan and 27 per cent in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
eoiintn It is \erv significant that not a 
single worker gii\ehl‘4i)laee of origin as Bombay 
City 

Aliout 48 per cent of the workers covered bv 
the sample continued in the emfiloynient of the 
same mill without clmnge, 34 per cent scrve<l 
in two or three mills and 18 pi'r cent, had served 
in 4 or more mills. 'I’he highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15. The 
cause of leaving tlio mills was “ for going to 
native place” In 26 per cent cases, ‘‘low wages 
and for bettering prospects” in 21 per cent cases, 
‘‘absence duo to Illness” in 14 per cent, cases 
and ‘* retrenclnncnt” in 10 per eont. eases. 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc. 

The approximate period of total servic c (includ- 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to lie less than 5 years in 37*54 jier (V*nf- cases, 
5 to 10 years in 23 37 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
years in 15 88 per cent cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9*13 per cent cases and more than 20 years in 
14*08 per cent cases The percentages of 
workers who had not changed mills was 67 in thi* 
case of operatives with less tlian 5 years’ service 
and 42 tor workers witli 5 to 10 years’ service. 
In the other serviie groups, the ]K‘rrentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45 


The actual adufe service was reported to 
be less tlian 5 years m 46 51 per (luit eases, 
5 to 10 years in 24 26 per cent eases, 10 to 15 
years m 13 95 piT (ciit cases and 15 to 20 years 
ill 7 20 per cent (as(*s In the remaining 8 08 
per cent (asi's the aetu.U service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in tlin ago groups 
15-20 and 20 25 liud servi'd tor a ptuiod of less 
than 5 years wliile the most eominou period of 
service m tlio age group 25-30 was b(*twpen 5 and 
10 years In the ago group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent, of the workers h.ul siTVod for less than 5 
years and 19 jier cent for a period of 5 to 10 
years Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
Were regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended In 1891. Under the chief 
provisionB of the amended Act Ijocal Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the ago of cliildren. A mid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed In all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday labour was proliibited subject to 
certain exceptions. Tlie hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to II, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half , their emplovraent between 8pm and 
5am was proliibited, ns a general rule, except 
In factories worked by shifts The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the ag(‘ of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their employment at 
night-time was forbidden children below the 
age of 9 were not to be emidoyed Provision 
was made for fencing of machinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act xn of 1911 Tills Act extended the 
definition of “ factory" so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year, shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pr ssing factories. It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
Inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act. The most 
important feature of the Act, however, was the 
iuteoduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that exc*essive 
hours were not worked cxcejfit in textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
rssti lotion to the hours of emplovment of adult 
males by laying down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, " no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day " It also provided in the case ol 
textile factories that no diild may be employed 
for more than six hours in any one day and ihat 
(subject to certain exceptions, wliidi were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no women may be employed 
before 6-30 a m. or after 7 pm. (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children) 

The ratification by India of the (Jonvcnfions 
adopted by the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Washington in 1919 lU'cessitated 
radical revision of the Indian Factories Act of 
1911. This was undertaken during 1921 and 
the Indian Factories Amendment Act, 1922, 
introduced a series of important reforms includ- 
ing the adoption of a CO-hours' week, the 
raising of the minimum age of children from 
9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a difficulty which had arisen in con- 
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nection with the law relating to the weekly 
holiday. The Factories Amendment Act of 1926 
was passed in ordci (1) to widen the definition 
of " factories" so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such estal)lishincnts as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc ; (2) 
to prevent the issue of age certificates by 
Uortifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, (3)10 make piovisxor for the 
revention of cleaning machinery in motion, even 
y men, in cases where Local Governments were 
of opinion that the work is attended by danger 
to the operatives, (4) to piovidc' a clearer de- 
finition of the periods prescribed for intervals 
of rest, and, ('>) while still preventing the 
emjdovmc'iit of children in two factories on the 
same day, the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded 

The Indian Factories Act 1911, as .nneuded 
bv the A(ts of 1932, 192'i and pres- 

cribed a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work infactoiies and provided for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday Section 28 
of the Act provided that no pi^rson should be 
employed iu any factory for more than 11 
hours in any one dav ; and Sed/ion 27 that no 
person should be employed in a factory for more 
than 60 hours in any one week Section 21 
of the Act made it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exet'oding 6 hours, or at the request of the 
employt'es concerned two rest T>crjod8 of half 
an lioiir each, at intervals not exceeding 5 houis, 
the total duration of the periods of reot on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked giuicrally With the previ- 
ous .saiictiou of the Local Goveinmoiit and at 
the request of the employers concerned the rest 
interval ( oulil he reduced to lialf an hour for 
each male ])prson provided that he was not em- 
ployed foi more than hours on each working 
day and w as not required to work for more than 
five hours contimioubly For children, Section 23 
(c) provided that no child should be employed 
in a factory for more than 0 hours in any one day. 
Section 2J (6) provided that for earh child work- 
ing more than hours in any one day a period 
of rest of not less than half an hour shold be given 
and the period of rest waste be so fixed that no 
child should be required to work continuously 
for more than 4 hours Sections 23 (6) and 24 (a) 
further provided that no child or woman mayihe 
employed in any factory before half past live 
o’clock in the morning or after 7 o’clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child could not be 
eraploved in two factories on the same day but 
adults could be so emjiloyed in sucii circumstair- 
CP8 asinigbt be prescribed Underthe provisions 
of Section 20 cverv Manager of a factory had to 
fix specified boms for the enii>loyinent of each 
fierson emidoj ed in sueb factory and no person 
was allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours ’Hie Go\ernmeuts of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinct's were the only Local Gov- 
ernments which had prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults might he employed In more 
than oue factory on the same day. The niles 
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framed by these Local Gov ernments invested the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such omplo^ meiit if lie w'ere satisfied that the 
adults concerned were not emplojed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
received the weekly holiday prescribed bv 
Section 22 oi the Act In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, everv 
factory was lequired to maintain a rejrister of all 
persons eniplov ed in a factory in the form pres- 
crilied by the Local Government showing their 
hours ofviork and the nature of their respective 
employment. 

Amendment of the Factoriet Act, follow* 
ing idle Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour. —I'Ih' Kov.il 
Commission made sf veral very iinpoitunt 
n'rommeiid.itioiis lor substantial aineiul- 
nients ot the Indian Faclones Act, lojl, 
as auicndi d hv the Ann uding Atts ot 1022. 
1022, 102() and 1031, first Iv, lor the reduttioii 
ot th(' inaMinmn limits ot dailv and vv(‘eklv 
hoius ot vvoilv in perennial tactoiks and lor flu 
In tier regnlatioii ot siuh hours, serondl^, loi 
the iinpiovenuMit t»l woiking <*<)nditi«*nH in 
lactones and Ihirdlv, lor a moie (He«tivt 
obseivame, on the part ot the factorv owiieis, 
fil the requut'DU’nts of the A<t 'I’he Goveiii- 
niont of India, in the ])ef)arlnient ot Industries 
and Labour, issiu'd a tircular hdter, daf( d the 
loth June 1032, aildiessed toullLoiai Guveni- 
ments and Administrations forwarding a dralt 
lull Intended to consolidate the juesent law 
reganhng the r< gulutioii of power using factories 
and iru orporat mg the majority of the Ceni- 
iiiissioneis’ ree ommemlations * Ml J'lovineial 
Govenmieuts were asked to submit replies te» 
this le'tter l»v the 1st Dev (‘miter 1032 On 
re'eejpt ot (he Local (Jetv e'rnine'nt’s replie*s, the* 
frememraltle Menibe'r 111 charge ot ttie Depait- 
me*nt ot Imluslile's anel Labour ot tlie Goveni- 
meuitot India made utoui ot the nioie im}Kntaiit 
iiieliistrial ce-ntre’s in India to eliseuss vaiioiis 
(piestions arising out ot the (halt Jhll with the 
repiese ntativc's ot Loeal (loveinnieiits and 
assoe tations ot employe is anel vvorkiiu'ii On 
the cone luhion ot this lour, the Ooveriimeuit of 
India e'onvened a eouiercnce of Provincial Oliiel 
Inspectors ot lactoiics and a tinal liill was tlie*n 
drawn uj) which was introduced m the Legihla- 
tive Asse^mbly on the 8th Hepteiuher 1933 
It was passed into law at the bummer b<‘ssion 
ot the Legislative Asseinlily at hiinla lii 11)34 
and nsi ive el tin assi nt ot tiu Gove tnoi-General 
on the 2()tli \iiLMist ot ttiat yesir 3’iie lu w Act 
was bionglit inte» diiet lioin 1st Jammy 10 r» 

The Uojal Commission also inaelo several 
suggestions wltli ugird totlie eontiol oi iacto- : 
rich not using powei nearly tdl of W'liieh an at 
present uniegulated Tlie Goyeunment of India 
propose a now and separate Act in respect ot 
such factories and they are at present oneaged ] 
in drafting a JJiIl cowriiig tlie (’onimlssioneis’i 
recommendations tn the matter. I 

'rhe following are tlie more* important 
addllionnl m.ittoia covoiesl b^ the (’emseelhlat- 
ing Avt — 

(m) A distinction is diawn between 
seasonal and iK‘reniiial laedoiics A laifory 
which is extlusivcly engaged in cotton ghimiig, 
cotton or Jute pressing, the decortication ol 
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groundnuts, or the lunnutaetui'c ol ground* 
nut oil, or the manufacture of coffee, indigo, lac, 
rubber, sugar (luelutllng gur) or tea is to be a 
soasoual taitorv, provided that tho Local 
Government mav, by notifloation in the local 
olheial Gazett(‘, declare any such factory lu 
which manulae turnig processes are ordinarily 
tarried on lor more than 180 working daj-s 
III the vear, not to be a seasonal tactory for 
the pu^^»oses of tlie* Act Tho liocal Government 
may also, bv notification, declare any seasonal 
tactorv in which mnnuiaeturing processes are 
oreiitiarily (‘arrlesl on loi not more than 180 
working davs m the vt‘ar and whkh cannot be 
e allied on eve'ept during piirtle ular seasons or at 
tiiiK's depcMulent on the inegular action of 
natural tore(‘S, to l>e a seasonal laedory tor tho 
luiriioscs ot this Act 

(h) Factorv oiierativ OS were lormerly divided 
intotwn age groups ( 1) Adults and (2) Giiildren, 
j c , jiirsons over 12 and umlei If) yeuirs of age. 
I'lie ('emsollelallng Act infioeliieesa tldid age 
gietup ol “ VeloIcNi cuts •' m' , [terseuis ov(W 
(he age ot Ii» \eai-s and under (lie age ol seven- 
t(*en years who have* not liecn eertjficd as fit for 
adult (‘mplovmenl Hue h “ \dolcstents “ as 
have not Ik'oii so certified are to be deemed 
to lie ( liildrcii 

(c) 3'lie existing maximnni 1 units of eleven 
houis jM'r (Jaj and sjxly iionrs pcT week 
eontinin* to lie ])eimitte‘d in the ease of 
seasonal tactoiks luit the maximum hours 
of work ])ermitted in tlie e^ase ol worker 
in pi‘remual factories has been redmed 
to ten boiirs per clay and 5 4 hours ]K»r week 
subje‘Ct to till iiroviso that persons employed 
on work iK'cessit at lug (ontimious iiroduetion 
lor teelinieMl le asons and persons whose woik 
IS leeiuired lor (lie* maiiufaetuie or HUiqilv of 
ai ticks oi prime* nee (*ssit,v which must be madd 
Ol siipjfiieel i‘ve*iy clay may lx* e injilojeeJ lor not 
more tlian t>U houis in any one week 'i’lie 
maximum hours oi work )K*rniitt(*d In the ease* 
ot ehildrtii is live houis pe'i day both lu seasonal 
and ill iHrennial lactones 

(d) The \vw Act Introduees foi the first 
lime tho i>iiii( iple ot “ spryailover,” t c., tho 
limitation ol the period ol tho number of 
coiiHccutivo hours during which tho daily 
limits of hours ol woik may be availed of by 
the* owner or an oetiipk'r of a factory The 
spread-over In the case of adults is limited to 
thlrtc'cn eoiis(‘( iitive iioiirs and in the case of 
chitdie 11 to Hev(.n ami a liali eonseciitive hours; 
but the einitiimoiis peiiod ot < Icvi ii tree* hours 
in eve ry t wciitv-toiir liOiiis in (lie* ease oi adults 
must imludo the hums lectweeii 7 ))in and 

0 am hi tin* case ot wonn*ii ') lio continuous 
peiiod ot slxtc'c II <ind a ii<ill lre‘(*}t<>nrs in tlu'e ase 

01 (liildreii iiniHt iiielndiJ tin* lioiiis between 7 
]nii and 0 a in K\e*ni]>lions in the case ot 
women are p(*imitted in such ease's as technical 
reasons ri‘e|iiiie* tliat work Hhoulel be5 done at 
night , c j/ , III ( lie hsh e urmg mdiist ry , 

(c) The exnling piovKions with regard to 
the control oi aititnial hiimidifie'ivtioii are 
expanded The Act also gives power te> 
Local Governments to authorise an Insjvector 
to call upon Maiiageis of factories to carry 
out speclfte measures for incroasiiig tho 
cooling powei of the air where ho is of the 
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opinion that it is at times insiUnojent to socuir 
operativcB against dangf^r to health or facrious 
dlsonmfort, iirovldod that the cooling power 
can be appreciably increaRcd without involving 
an amount of cx])ciisc whidi would be unrea- 
sonable under! lie (iicuinstautcs. 

(0 With regard to wcllare, the Act includes 
provisions tor llie inaintenance ot (1) a sufficient 
and suitalile supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious siihstanies , 
(2) adeqiMte slielters for rest in factories em- 
ploying inoie than 150 persons, (.*>) rooms reser- 
ved tor the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than 60 women 
and (4) tlrst aid appliances l^owers are to be 
ghen to Local (loxirnments to frame iiiUs in 
rt'speet of the last thrc'c matteis 'I’hc (lovern- 
ment ot India, however, did not accept the 
rei'ommendat ion ot the lto\al Coininission with 
regard to giving power to Loial (Jov<‘rnments 
to issue welfare orders as are issued by the 
Secretary ot State in Liigland under Section 7 
of the Police, Kac tone's, etc (Aliscellaiieous 
PrOMsions) Ac‘t, 1011 They ^c re ot opinion 
that the inattc'rs to 1 k' coxcred by such welfare 
orders should have the apjiroval ot the Legisla- 
tuie and should not he imposed on factory 
owners by the Kxec'uti\e (loveinment 

{q) The Act gives J^ocal (lo\eriimenls 
powers to make rules prescribing the fitness 
tt) be attained by childrcm seeking ein])lo>inent 
in factories or in any class of lactones, and 
when such a stanclarcl has been proseribed no 
child failing to attain it cjan be certified as lit 
for cmplojmenl in a tactory. 

Ut) Inspectors arc granted power to call 
upon managers to carry out such tests as 
may Ikj necessary to determine' the strength oi 
quality ot any siK'citled parts oi the structuie 
oi factories if they are of opinion that, on uc count 
of any detect or inadequacy lu the construction 
of any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to liunian lite or safety , and Local 
.Governments are c'mpowered to make rules 
for tlie furnishing, by factories, of certificates 
of stability. 

(i) The maximum amount of overtime that 
can bci worked by virtue of any exemp- 
tions granted under the Act is limited 
and a time and a halt is to be paid 
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in all cases wlic'rc a worker in a seasonal 
tactory woiks lor more tlian 60 hours In any 
one week or where a worker in a factory other 
than a seasonal factory works for more than 
ten hours in any one day But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory 
works tor more than titty-four hours in any 
week, he is to bo entitled, in respect of the 
overtime worked less any o^ertlme m respec;t 
of which he is entitled to extra ])ay under the 
preceding sentence, to pay at the rate of one 
and a quarter times his ordinary rate of pay. 
Where a worker in a factory works on the 
wc'Pkly rc'st cl.iy he is to he entitled, in rcspecjt 
Ot the overtime worked to pay at the rate of 
one-and-a-hnJt times the ordinary rate of pay. 

(?) 0 cxemidions are to be granted in respect 

ol the proMsioiis tor spreadover, prohibition 
ot night woik between 7 pm and 6am 
and of the wi*i‘kly limits ot hours ol work for 
woinc'u and poisons under tlie age of sixteen 
years , hut tlie grant of tlie existing exemption 
in the case ot women employed in fish curing 
and llsh-tanning factories is to be iiennitted 

(A) Sections 26, 35 and 36 of the Old Act 
are entirely rec*astcd in order to jirovide more 
eltectivc methods lor the niainteiiaiif e of re- 
cords and legisiers ot emplovment the posting 
ol notices, foi the henc lit oi tlie workers, of their 
hours of employment, the presciilx'd abstracts 
ot the 1 j\i( tones Act, veckly holidays, etc , and 
tor the notification of these notices and any 
changes proposc'd to be made in them to Insiiec- 
tors ot facdories 

{/) llighc'F pc'nalfic'S and flues are ^ires- 
ctIIk'cI toi 0 ((Ui)i(‘rs or owneis ot factories 
who ha\c‘ been previously convicted for having 
committed the same otlenees 

At the iiionK'iit oi vritmg it is too c'urly to 
oiler any eoniiiK'nts on the working of tJie 
N('W Act Outside , the textile industry, tactory 
workers are not likely to be mucli affected 
bec.iuse in most cases, wec'kly hours of work 
were 54 or under in textile mills, some owners 
ha\c reduced the daily hours whereas others 
ha\c taken advantage of the imposition of a 
shorter working wc*ek, to givt* a lialf holiday on 
the day precc'dmg the weekly rest day. The 
eflects of the* rc'ductiou m hours on wage rates 
will be dealt with under " Wages.” 
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The latc'st statistics available in connection 
witli the administration of the Indian Factories 
Act are for 1933. The data publlslied in 
connection with the normal weekly hours 
of work show that for the whole of British 
India men were required to work for more than 
64 hours a week ui 1,847 i>crciiniai and t,0i6 
souHOiial factories, above 48 and not above 54 
m 669 iierc'nnial and 329 sc'usorial factoiics, and 
not above 48 hours per week m 1,369 perennial 
and 1,069 seasonal factories In the case ot 
those taetoiic's pnijiloving women 3,186 required 
lemale vcorkc'rs to woik lor more than 54 hours 
per week wlieicas 1,870 tixed their hours at 
below 48 per week 631 tactories had hours 
above 48 but not above 64. Out of the 919 


factoiies employing children, 367 had hour 
below 30 for children and 5 >2 above 30 The 
details in connection with the various 
])rovinces will be lound m summary torm 
in the All-lndia Factories Reports or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work in particular industries. 

AU railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act Hours of work in railway work- 
shops in all provinces generally average 8 per 
clay and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
! on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 
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Employment of Qiildren — l^y (ho Amem!- 
Ing Act fit lyUJthc maximum age of thildrcn waa 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from y to 12 The Aet providcb that no 
child shali be employed lu an> factory tiuless 
ho is i» posbcssion of a oertitieate grantul 
l)y a Certifying Surgeon showing tliat he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is lit for empIo\- 
ment in a factory and wlnie at work carries 
either the cf rtilicate itself or a token gixing 
referena' to sudi certifleate. f’urtlier, no ilnld 
IS allowed to be employed m any factory before 
six o’clock in the morning or after si yen 
o’clock in th(‘ cycning and no (hild is to 
1)0 employed for more than five houisin an\ one 
day The number of eiiildren employed m 
ta ef ones during the years 11)22 to 1022 is shown 
in the following t.ilile — 


Year 

Total 

1922 

07,058 

192‘J 

71,020 

192t 

72,r>3l 

192'> 

08,725 

1920 

(»0,09l 

1927 

.57,502 

1928 

50,911 

1920 

I0,h'13 

1 <)30 

.17,972 

1931 

20,932 

19J2 

21,7 i 

1933 

19,09 1 


I An examination of the figures in the above 
tal)le will bhow that the number of childron 
employed rose from 07,058 to 74,620 in 1923. 
This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam w-hiih einploxed about 11,000 childron 
I were i)i ought withiu the scope of the Act for the 
I first tinii' In that year Further, the amendment 
iot the All in 1022(11(1 not apply to children 
will) Wile lawfully employed in a factory on or 
Nii'fore the l-f .Julj 1021 and it w'as not until 
1 1024 that tnll eifeit was given to the new age 
iicstrutions for cliililreii. 


Theie lias b(’en a stoa(i> (h'elhio in tho num* 
her of (liihlren emplovcd Jn the textile mills 
111 Jlombay City there are none 


I Employment of Women — ’Hie number of 
I women employeil in factories during the years 
11021 to 1020 iinri.isdl btiMilily from 206,887 
einplo\('(i in 1022 to 2'i7,101 cniployeiUn 1929. 
I bill tiu' niiinlxM oL wnnu ii einploxed since 
1020 has lalli n piMiiptitih , fhr figiiies for 
1 1000 !0‘tl and 105i being 2.)1 005,221,1811 and 
I 21 0,s {7 lespei 1 1 \( Iv 'I’lie ItUKMse intheem- 
j ploMiuMitot wonn ii wasduo paitly tothe lestiic- 
I lions nnposi-d on lln* (oiiplox nieiil ot childien 
'and pailK lo tin iniluslon witliin the scope of 

I the V(t ot all niiasi-agili iillnial bictoi les, for 

I I \ani])h . Ill 1 he ti‘a gtiuii ns whn li aie de))endont 
I'll temale labniii to a higer extent than other 

'lai tones \n iinpoitant ihaiige which tho 
|re\i''ioii ol 1022 made in conned nm with Ulo 
I eni|)loMneiit ot woiin n was tin* lepeal of Section 
27 ol tli(‘ \(t ol 1011 which ]>ennilted tho 
‘imploxment ot w'onn n at night in ginning 
laiioins In xh'w ol tins ainendnn nt the 
Coxernnient of India consideied that thi\ wcie 
III a posit loll to latilv the ConyenI ion ('oik( ining 
the emploMiient ol wonnoi dining the night 
adopted by the Inid Intein ilional J.alionr 
Contiience held at Washington in lyiywithout 
iiiidi itakiiig aiiv iiiithej legislation. 


LABOUR IN MINES. 


The conditions of cinjiloyineiit of labour In 
mines are goveined by tlie iiro visions of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into forw, 
with effect from the 1st Juiy 1924 rephuing the 
former enactment of 1901. Tho Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and It provided for the inaiiitenaiKe of 
an inspecting staff, )>ut it (oiitalned no provisions 
regulating tlie employment of laboui 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines Ait of 1923 
liiniUd weekly hours of iiihieib to ,54 iiudii- 
giound and to 60 aiiovcground hut no limits w( le 
piesciibed for daily hours fn a Jfill further 
to amend the Act for ccitain luirposes introduced 
by the (lovcinment of India in the Legislative 
Assembly in Mardi 1927 it was proposed to 
fix the maxiuiiim limit toi daily hours at twelve 
Tlioro was a coiibldciablc body of opinion in 
favour of eiifoiiing an cight-hotir dav and this 
was also tlie opinion of a lulnoiity ot thi .Select 
Committee appointi'd by the A'-sembly to 
(onsidei the bill 'I’lic majoiltv ol tiu* Com- 
mittee however adhered to the iirindplc of a 
twelve-hour shift as proposed in the liill but 
agreed that an eight-hour shitt should he 


giadually woikcd iijito. They lecommeiidod to 
(iovirnnient that altir tlm new piovisions 
had 1)0(11111 ()]>i lation ioi thico veais, the ixisition 
should be again rcMewisl as to whether an eight- 
hour sliiit could be intfodm cd A daily limit 
ol J 2 hoiiis was thus imposed by the Amending 
Act ot 1928 and (Ids w'as to bo brought into 
(41 C( t tium Aj)iil J 93 U. 

Recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

1’hc llojal Coiiiiuission on Labour wlilch 
levievvod the whole position raine to (oneliisions 
siiniiar tKi thosi> i eiu lied b\ tlio Sehs t Committee. 
A iniiioutv ol the Corninissioii advocated the 
ri'dmtmn of the dailj limit to eight hours while 
the iniijoiitv snppi.rted tlic rc( omincndation 
ot the inajoilty oi the Select Committee, and in 
addition bugg»stcd that weekly lioiiis above 
ground should be limited to 54 In tlie mcau- 
while, tlie fitteeiith s(‘SHlon of the International 
Labour ('onleience adopted a Diaft Convention 
(om lining lionis ot work in imal minis, iiamcd 
solely w’lth jitciciuc to conditions in Euroiiean 
couutii(*b Thib Convention prcbcnbeb that the 
hours ot woik should be limited to 7i per day ih 
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underground coal iiilncs and to 8 hour<i a day 
and 48 hours a week in open coal mines The 
Convention was placed before the Legislative 
Assembly on the 24th February and before the 
Council of State on the 2nd March 1932 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the Chambers 
to the effect that Covernment sliould examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the results 
of this examination should be placed before 
them. 

In pursuance oi Ihis Resolution the w'hole 
question was re-(‘\ainiiied by tiic (loveriiment 
of India in 1932 and they addressed a circular 
letter m that year to all local Go\ erimients 
Inviting their views on questions connected 
with reductions ot hours, noii-emidoynient ot 
children m Mims, etf In the light of tlu 
oiiinlons iefei\e(l, the Government oi India 
drew up a Bill iiirtlier to amend the Indian 
Mines 4et l‘)23 ami this Bill mms mtrodmed 
in the J.eglsLiti\(' Assenibl\ on tin* 22nd .lanuary 
193,1 The tollowing are the moie iiniMutant 
provisi(»us oi th<* Bill - 

(<l) Local Goveinnu nt aie to be eni|>oviered, 
by uotitloition to direct that accidents which 
cause bodily injury ri'sulting in tin* onhmecl 
absence from wc»rk toi a ix'riod excnding 
seven days shall be cnteied in a legwtir in the 
prescribed toini , 

(6) No pcrscni shall be (‘inployed in a Mine 
on more tliaii 8i\ days in any one week , 

(c) No-ix'ison einplojid abo\(‘ giound in a 
Mine Bhull be allowed to woik lot mure than 


fifty tom hours in any om* week or for more 
tlmn ten hours in any one day , and the periods 
of woik of any such person shall be so arrang<*d 
that along with any intervals ot rest they shall 
not in any one day spread over more than eleven 
hours , 

(rf) The pc riods of w^ork of a person employed 
below ground in a Mme are to be rec koned from 
the time he leaves the* suitace to the time he 
returns to the snrtace and arc not in any one 
(lav to be spread over more than nmc 
hours. No peison is to be allowed to remain 
bc'low' ground except during his periods of 
wotk, and W’hcre work below ground is can led 
on by a systtin of relays, the periods ot work 
ol all persons employed in the same r'^lay are to 
be the sam(‘ and are to be reckoned from the 
tune the hist jicrson ot the relay leaves the 
siirlace to th(‘ time the last person ot the relay 
returns to th( surface , 

(c) Woik above ground is not to be (arriecl 
on in any Mine ior a period exceeding (deven 
hours in any one day ('xeept bv a systc m ol 
lelaysso uiiangcd that not nioie than any one 
rc la> ol |X‘rsons, (‘luployesl in work of tlie same 
kind shall be at work in the Mine at the same 
tune , 

(/) The einplovment in any Mine of •hlldrcn 
under llltec n yeais ot age is to be prohibited 

Number of Mines — The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
during c*acli ol tlie last ten years, classitiud 
according to the nimcralsiaiscd : — 




Number of mines 


Total 

Year. 






Number 

Coal. 

Mica. 

1 Manganese 

Tin and 
Wolfram 

j Other 

minerals 

of aU 
mines. 

1924 

846 

513 

186 

1 87 

172 

1^804 

192.'> 

810 

571 

214 

1 204 

212 

2,011 

1926 

722 

601 

221 

210 

143 

1,897 

1927 

644 

630 

220 

200 

298 

1,992 

1928 

556 

674 

184 

203 

331 

1,948 

1929 

548 

498 

125 

186 

376 

1,732 

1930 

549 

608 

82 

178 

352 

1,069 

1931 

640 

342 

06 

136 

343 

1,417 

1032 

515 

316 

23 

138 

290 

1,281 

1,424 

1933 

.501 

377 

17 

199 

330 


Number employed ' 

were as follows . — 


-The number of petbons employed in mines during the years 1924-1933 



Total No of 

Number of i)er8on8 employed. 


mines which 




Year, 

came under the 


r ' 1 

__ 


‘ Act. 

Belowground. 

Aboveground. 

Total. 

iW - - 

r^4'“ 

1 “167,779 ■ 1 

90,49^ 

26872^ 

1925 < 

2,011 

168,554 

84,303 

253,857 

1920 

1,897 

189,;{7 l 

70,742 

260,1 13 

1927 

1,992 

1 196,341 

72,949 

269,290 

1028 

1,948 

197,398 1 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1,732 

199,908 

69,783 

269,701 

1980 

1,669 

191,913 

69,752 

261,667 

1931 

1,417 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

1982 

1,281 

151,924 

62,734 

204,658 

1988 

1,424 

153,942 

52,566 

206,607 
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The sex distribution of the persons employed In mines during the years 192G to 1933 was as 
shown below 



Humber of males employed. | 

Number of females employed. 

\ear 

(tnderground 

In open 

On the sur- 

ITndcrground 

In open 

On the sur- 



workings 

face 

workings. 

face. 

1926 

86,343 

43,306 

of, 967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1927 

86,766 1 

50,028 

53,903 

31,8.50 

27,697 

19,046 

1928 

86,155 

51,005 

52,430 

31,785 

28,463 

3 7,848 

1929 

92,856 

64,235 

51,954 

24.089 

28,728 

17,839 

1930 

101,649 

60,396 

52,709 

18,081 

21,180 

17,048 

1931 

08,885 I 

38,833 

45,1. >7 

10,841 

36,079 

14,987 

1932 

96,196 

30,256 

39.809 

14,711 

10,761 

12,835 

1933 

99,556 1 

30,866 

40,616 

12,799 

10,721 

11,940 


LABOUR ON 

All railway workshops come under the ad- 
ministration of the Factories Act The Indian 
railways employ nearly a quark‘r of a million 
workers in other occupations for whom pro- 
vision for the control of tlieir workh»K iunirs 1ms 
been made under the Hours of Employment 
Hulcs, 1930, framed under the Indian Hallways 
Amendment Act, 1929. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1021 
prescribed a 60-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed In factories, in mines 
and in sucli branches of railway work as may be 
speclfled for this purpose by tiie comjietent 
authority The Indian Factories Act which was 
amended in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work In factories to 
11 in any one day and to 60 in any one week 
Provisions were also made for intervals of rest 
and a weekly holiday. Similar limitations were 
Imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
in respiMi oi eolln ry staff Thidcrthc amending 
(oiHolidati'd Factory Act of 19il wi^ckly hours 
in perennial factories have ])c( n redm ed to .^4 
and as will have been seen m tin l.ist diaptcr 
Similar reductions are projiosed in th(‘ case oi 
hours in Mines Both these restrictions 
apply to factories and mines controlled by 
railway administrations The application of 
the Conventions to other departments of railway 
administrations was found to he a proldcm 
beset with many difficulties and has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
Isiiicd by the liallway Board in 1921 that the 
60-hour week should be adoi>tcd for station 
staff not employed in connect ion with tlie work- 
ing of trains The Indian Hallway Confcrenc(‘ 
Association drew up a set of rules in 1927 and 
these received the general approval not only 
of the Railway Board but also of the Boards of 
Directors of the lines managed by comjianies 
Subsequently, however, it was found that these 
rules while they aimed at applying the spirit of the 
Conventions did not adequately fulfil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of the Conventions. The whole 
question was therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending the Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering tlie 
Governor-General In Council to make rules on 


RAILWAYS. 

the subject was introduced in the TjCglslative 
Assembly 111 the iiutumn session of I929an(i was 
icferred for consideration to a Select Committee. 
The Amending Aid was jiassed in the same year 
and the Hours of Employment Rules were 
drawn up during the following year 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
riiadu some \<‘ry Important rcconiinendatlomi 
regarding tioiirs of work and rent day for railway 
workers otherthan tliosi* cmplovcd in ‘ factories * 
and ‘Mines’ As tar u« thi* recommendation 
that the weekly rest day of not less tlian 84 
hours provldisl under thi* Act ot 1930 should be 
granted snbjist to the usual emergency excep- 
tions to all (out muons >\orkers is e meernod tbit 
has been aieeiited bv Hie Goveiiiment of India 
tor gradual introduetion on all railway systems 
as llnaniiahonsideratioiiH ix'rnut. The (lovern- 
lUi lit of India have also aiiejited tlie rissimmen- 
dation made l>y the Commission that Hpeelal 
efforts should bi> made to put Into oixTutlon as 
soon as poHsihle tlie regulations devlseil to 
give etfeit to the Washington and Geneva 
Coiiveiitioii re MoiirH ot work in the ease of 
railway employees Tiny have also ais'cpted 
the leiomineiidatioii tiiat tiie Railway Hoard 
should reeonsidei the praitieahility of rislueing 
the hoins tor inti rmittent workers and oi giving 
days ot absenie at reasonabk' intervals wheyo 
wei'kly rest davs cannot bi> given The Hallway 
Hoard hiwever ((insider that the first step that 
should be taken, as soon as funds |M*rmlt is to 
(‘xteiid th( a|>f>]ieati(>ii ot the Kc'gulatiouH tO 
the Railways to whldi they have not yet lieen 
applksi , and tii.it, the qiiiHtion of risluehig the 
boms of work, g(Mi4ially, for mterniltten 
woikers will h(‘ I'X.iniiiKsl i ompreiietmlvely 
will he eonsiden d tlien ulter In th(‘ meanwhiloi 
all Agents ol Railwnvs h.i\(‘ hetm lustrudod to 
redin (‘ the hours ot work and jirovide Hiiltfablfi 
jierlods ot n st In individual eases where 
liiimariitarian eorisiderations require such a 
lour^e 

Working of overtime on Indian railways is 
more provaleut on construction than on the open 
line duo to (1) the working season In the monsoon 
areas being confined to eight months In the year, 

(2) special measures taken to speed up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of capital; ana 

(3) wet foundation work in bridges which neosssl-' 
tato continuous work. Usually overtime liy 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehand, 
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SEAMEN. 


Tlte Indian Merchant Slilpping Act, 1923, 
provides that no seaman siiall be “signed on” 
for service on a ship unless ho cnteis into a 
contract in the manner apctiiled with the 
Master of the ship. All agreements entorod into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 


foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
presence of a Sliipping Master. The agreement 
forms contain the rules and regulations iirovided 
for under tlic Act for maintaining discipline and 
for tlic fines wliicli may be inflicted for the 
breach thereof. 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns In India work in 
connection with building, loading and unloading, 
carting, rec(n^ing, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the eniplovmeiit of unskilled 
labour over wliicli suiiervision its either diflitult 
or costly is given out on coiitrai t In tlie textile 
cotton Industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres In tlie cotton mills in Alimedahad 
work In the Mixing and Waste lloom and the 
Yarn Bundling and B.iling Bejiarlmcnt, in tlie 
Drawing -in Department and Jiuain (Jarrying 
is given out on coiitrad in various nulls In 
certain printing prtsses in tlie Itoinhav I’lesi- 
dency, (oiiiposiiig is given out on (ontrait in 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the oontraetor to whom the 
contract is given. J^erhaps the most ellieient 
method of control and supervision over oontr.ict 
labour is that which obtains on several railwavs 
This will be dealt with seiurately lower down 
Exceptions to the general remarks made above 
are as follows 


In tlie coal mines in Bibar and Orissa contrac- 
tors arc emi>loyed by a I.irge number of collieries 
to jirovidc the labour reijuired for rutting tlie 
coal and loading it on wagons Tlie contractors 
aic paid at a fixed r.iU* per ton for all coal loadtxl 
on wagons In some cast's, liowcver, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because ronl is being 
extracted from difiicult places in the mine or 
because the contractor lias dlificnlties in main- 
taining ids labour bupiily. Tlic extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
firobabJy more than half the coal raised in the 
.1 liana coal fields is raised on tlie contract system. 
Definite figures are not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that 90 per cent, 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in tlie Jhana coal fields is raised by 
contract Ial)Our. In some cases contractors 
arc only employed to provide tlie labour for 
cutting tlie coal The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising tlie coal while tlu* 
colliery supervising sialf is rt'sponsilfio for seeing 
that tlic mines arc run safely. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are ciultc different from the problems 
which have arisen in highly industrialised 
countries like England, tlie United States of 
America and Germany. In the latter countries 
labouris divided Into two fairly distinct cla8scs(l) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural. During periods 
of depression in Industry tliose workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fall back u])on agriculture for 
earning tlielr liveliliood. It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture. This docs not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon falls Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and tlicro is not 
enough scope for the employment of all the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prospenty 
and distress have now been brought more 
effectively under human control than ever 
befdre in the history of India. It is not neces- 


sary to go into the details of the questions 
•‘ounected with famine relief in this section. 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
18 that owing to the agricultural character ot 
iiulubtrial labour in India, the problems con- 
nected with employinentaiid iineni])l()yiiient are 
somewhat clost'ly related to those connected with 
tlie success or the failure of tlie monsoon 

Speaking generally, the Indian labourer 
migrates to industrial centres when he finds that 
the yield of the land in his native pl.icc is not 
suflleieiit to maintain all the membeis of his 
family A ceitam percentage ot the workers 
employed m industry temporarily give up their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and liarvesting seasons During periods 
of depression in trade and industry, industrial 
workers released from employment fall back upon 
agriculture and tlius add to the existing pressure 
ot the populatiou on the laud . If tlie depression 
In trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considcralile and the resulting 
distress is enormous Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour, to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required. The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
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creating Employment Exchanges in India . 
several times during the last ten years, hut 
opinion is unanimous that owing to the ' 
prepondcratingly agricultural character ol I 
ludian labour it is practically iiupossil U' 
to devise unv satisfactory scheme ior tin 
formation ot Einplovnienl KMb.ingi^ A vital 
(lllh(ult^ fortlu adequate < oiisidi rat ion ot thni 
pioblein has always been the v\ant ot sat istai t<‘i\ 
statist 11 s to gaug(‘ the level ot iiik niplovint nt at 
any out jK’itml ( 'out imious inigi.it ton bet \\n n 
induhtrv and agrnultnn' makes tin task ot 
( olle< ting sin h statist Us well nmli iinj)ossil)k 
Jlesiiltoij attinipts at nuasuiiiig itiuinplov- 
niiMit in ]>aTti(ular industries in limited tmi- 
toiU's liav(>, liowevi'r lieen sometiines madi Oiu 
of tlie most leient atfmnpts m tins direitioii has 
bi'cii an iiupiirv into tlieixtintot iiiu'niplo\- 
nient in the tevlile indnstiy m the Hondiav 
]*r(‘sidMu> and the ('enti.il Pio\ nu es < ondm t< d 
as a pait (d the Ih'partini'iital Eiuptiru s held liy 
tlu Labour (Mlu (' and the Ih'partmeiit ot liidnst- 
iK'sm Id 14 .it tlu' riiiiust ottbe (Joveinnunt of 
iioinb.i\ and the Centi.il l*io\in<«s on tlu 
general sulijeit. ot vvagi' Hi dint ions m tb.il 
industi\ It was toiiiid tb.it tlu total nnnibt i 
ot hands displaied in cotton mills m tlu Horn- 
bay I’lesidiiuy on tUioiint ol tlosuns <d mills 
.iniouiitid to about J.s,(to() In tlu Ceiitid 
PioMiucs about JOOd woikcrs had lost tluir 
jobs b( tvM I n ld]J and Id 51 

India IS a State Member of the International 
Labour ('onteieuie, and as sudi she is bound 
according to the terms of the 'I'reaty of J’eacr, 
to ratify and adopt, wheiever possible, any 
('dnvtntion or Ko(onimendation adofiled by the 
Inteniationul Labour (Jonfirciiec. The con- 
sideration of industilal uneiiiploynieiit was 
tlirust upon (he Govenimtiit of India by the 
VVashmgton Convention, winch vcms ailopted 
hy the First International liaboiir Conference 
held in W.ishliigton in 1U19. E.ieh Member 
ratifying tins Convention was require <1 — 

(t) to communicate to the International 
Labour 0/Iice ail information, statistical or 
otherwise, i‘onccrning unemployment, including 
rejiorts on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment , 

(ii) to establish a svstem of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint CoinmitteeR, 
including rcpre.scntatn es of emplovers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies , 

{in) where systems of insurance against 
unc‘mplc)>mc‘nt have been established, to make 
arrangements, ujion tc'rms to be agreed upon 
between the niemhers concerned, whereby vvoik- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
same rates of benefit of such insurance as those 
of the latter 

In addition to this Convention, the First 
Inteniationul Labour Conference also adopted 
a Kecominendatiou winch advocated — 

(а) the abolition of emplojment agencies, 
which charge fees or whicli carry on thtlr business 
for profit , 

(б) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insuranc* , and 


(e) the execution of public works as far as 
praeticable during pc*rio(ls of unemployment and 
In districts most affected by it. 

The draft Convention was ratified by India 
I but, in communicating this ratification to the 
Internation.'il J>abour Organisation at Geneva, 
the Secretary of State for India found it neces- 
sary “ 111 Older to avoid subsequent misunder- 
standing ” to explain nt some length the peculiar 
position of India in this matter and to emphasise 
the dilfleiillies connettcil vvitli a complete rati- 
licMtiou by India owing to the preciominantiy 
agricultural eliaraetcT of the country. The 
Government of India, in addressing the local 
Governments on tpustioiis arising out of the 
draft Convention .uul Jlia'ommeudation adopted 
by the International Labour Conference, 
Invited view's on the following points — 

(0 Advisability of creating Public Employ- 
ment Ageiieus in (ongested areas to facilitate 
the migration of suipius labour to industrial 
areas where there is a shortage of labour. 

(k) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
riient Agencies in connexion witli recruitment 
1 ( r Assam. 

(ill) Advisabilil> of cst.iblishlng Ptibllo 
Kmidov'iiient Agemus for the dissemination 
of mioi Illation reg.irdiiig eniplo>nieiit during 
times of iaimne and se.irciti to tliose in search 
of cmployiru nt 

{n^ Advmbilil V of appointing Conimittere 
n pieseiiting empJuyi rs .ind woikers to advise 
on iiutteis loncLTiiiiig the operation ot Public 
Lmployment Agi licit s 

(r) Advisability of .ibolisliing or controlling 
Kinjiloyment Agent les winch chargt* fics or 
whicli cairy tm their business lor piollt. 

The It jilit s tif till' 1 o< .il Govt i niiit iitsinilieatfHl 
that III most ]mo\iii(I‘s tlu iltmand ioi labour 
exteidt'd ilit* siipph, tli.il, even in pioviiicoa 
litnii whit h tlu H was a l.iige iiugnition ol labour, 
no dilliculty had betn t'Viieneiued in obtaining 
information with ng.iril tt) the areas where 
labour vvu.s in tleniaiid, that the t'stablishinent 
of public 1*111 ploy iiientagcncit 8 would serve no 
useful purpose, ami that siith agencies might 
excite suspition and lie Jiabit to lie misunder- 
stood by the iietiple. Witli regurti to re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments com (‘rued were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would bo 
risky. On tlic question of tlie aliulition of 
control of employment agent ies whith cluirge 
fees or width c.irry on their business for profit, 
the rejilits oi the lotal Gfiv'crnments indicated 
tliat cmploymt nt ageiirits of tins characUT were 
jiractically unknown in India, in tlie circum- 
stances, the Govtrnmt nt of Jiitlia tlecitled to 
take no furtlitr action on tlic draft Convention 
or itecomiiiendation coucerning unemployment. 

Mtlumuli il li.is mil, lx en ])ossiblo lor the 
Govinimtnl td liidi.i to iaki any atiion in the 
mattii <»1 iMK mploynu lit oillur by logisintlon 
Ol .uiiniMistjat ivi lu lion, a lew loealGovi ninu'ntB 
huvt tlevisi <l sdnmes Jritiiided to rtdint* im- 
f jii]}lti>nH lit '1 III Goveriiinent of Jlengal 
u(art«‘tl an iiiicnipluyineiii rt lief stiitine some 
thret. >eais iur the finaut-iug ot whith a lukli 
ol rufjccs per annum was sanctioned. The 
scheme contemplated the entertainment of two 
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In^Ufiirial Surveyors and the rbtahlisluiu'ut ol 
tout demonstration parties In each of seven 8(‘leet- 
ed industries Jute and >vool wea^inR, niiibrella 
making, Cutlery, brass and bell-inetal, soap 
- ^making, shoe making and pottery The scheme 
inmto take up, in the first instance, the training 
of peripatetic d( inonst lat ion parties, and, in ordi r 
to setniro non-ofii<ial i<-o|orntion whnh was 
esflexttlal not only lor getting reeruits ot the 
tij^t type but also tor creating an industrial 
f otmosphere in a provlme, pre-endneiitly agri- 
t oulturHl The toruiation of a non-otfieial assotia- 
tlon in (‘aeh J)istrJet to be known as Indiistiial 
Asfloeiation was i*neouraged and the local distrkt 
boards were called upon to assis*^ As there 
wore only 28 demonstration parties work undei 
the sthenic tonld not be started m rnoic than 
fourteen distrkts at a tunc, up to the end ot 
four parties tor eathot the sevmi industries 
exwpt Jute and wool were woiking in diffenuit 
parts of the Proviiue, those of the students 
trained by these parties ha\(' staitid factories 
of thek own and in whi h t oiisldcrable numbers 
of li"ople hav(' found einployiiKUit. 

Middle*cUsa anemployment* — n recent years 
oucmploymeut among tho educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention 
In January 1926, a Kesolutlou was passed b> 
tho Legislative Assembly in the following 
terms : — 

*' This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a uou-otncial majority 
to Investigate into the problem of unemployment 
in general, and among tho educated classes 
in particular, and devise suitable remedies 
whether by a system of industrial and technical 
education, or by a revision of tlie existing 
gyetom of education, or by offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening now avenues of employment, or by the 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means, and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
problem as early as possible. ** 

Similar Hcsolutions were also passed in some 
of the local Let^ative Councils. Tlie Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would serve any 
useful purpose, but in a circular letter drew the 
attention of the local Governments to the gravity 
of the problem of middle-class unemployment 
In India. As a result of the Eesolutious passed 
by the local Councils, Committees were appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments. The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusively to middle-class uiieiniiloynient, 
but tlie Punjab and tho liengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment. The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
** there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes *' ; whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows : — 

The labourer, if we may use the term, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the laud, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native place on 
the cultivation of which he can fail back in 
times of depression. Added to this is the fact 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
•oaroe In Bengal and In fact had to be Imported 


from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small.*' 

Tlip Assam T^gislativi* Council passed a 
resolution on tin* Ifith September 19113 rceoni- 
iiieiidiiig to the Goveijiment of Assam the 
appointment ot a Committee to consider the 
problem ot unemployment, spt'cinlly among 
the educated muidle class iieojile of the Province. 
In the general discussion in conneetion with 
Oils resolution it was pointed out that exten- 
sion ot teihnical ediuation, industrial develop- 
ment and coiieeiitrntion on agriculture to a large 
(‘Vtent are the only means of dealing the problem 
In the conditions ])revailmg in Assam On bc'half 
ol the goveiiiment it was stated that this subject 
was <liseuss(d at a eonlereiue, reccmtly held 
under th(‘ auspiees of the Government of India, 
ot representatives ot de]>artm(‘nls ot industry 
ill all till* provmies of British India and some of 
the Indian States, when the d(*sirahility ot estab- 
lishing a e<‘ntial industrial reseaieh for coiisKlering 
the question ot industrialisation was emphasized 
It was furtlu'i stated that I lie Government pro- 
pos(.*d to »‘stablkli agrieiiltniai (‘olonics ot educat- 
ed young uu‘ 11 , as an evtM'riinental iiu'asiire, 
to make provision tor ladping techiueal institii- 
tioiih, to advance industrial loans to enable 
young iiKui with the luuessary training to set 
up small iiKliistries and to restrict, as tar as 
possible, (‘luployment uiidei Gov ei nine iit to 
native’s ot the piovmee. The Coumil was, 
however, intormed that any action (omernuig 
tins sitiution must have some reteienee to 
unemployment among the pooler classes as well 

Jute anil Cotton Mill Industries- '-In the 
Jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have, during tho last two or three years, 
changed over from tho multiple to the single 
shift system It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment. In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of an av crage of about 

140.000 workers emidoved during the years 
1020 to 1927 approximately 20,000 have been 
thrown out of einjdoyment on account of the 
introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby bjiinners are required to mind two 
or three bides ol a spinning frame instead ot one 
and where tlie ordinary two loom weaver is 
reciuired to tend three, four or six looms Tho 
ikunbay Strike Enquiry Committee dealt with 
this aspect ol the question in their report and 
they leeoinmended the creation of an Out-of- 
Woik Oc^nation Xkind 1'liis has been dealt 
with in the siiiiini.iry given witli regaid to tho 
llndiiigs ol this Cominiftee in the Section on 
Conciliation and Arbitration Owing to depres- 
sion in trade and external competition several 
cotton mills had eompc lied either to close down 
eonijiletely or to w'ork with pirtial eoiniilemcnts 
but the revival of trmh’ which set m about the 
middle of 1934 resulted in several of theelosc’d 
nulls re-op<‘ning and work on high bhitt being 
starteii in bcveral other Millb. By the end of the 
year the total numbers ot woikiieople employed 
ill the cotton mill industry in Bombay rose to 

1.35.000 and about 15,000 additional workers 
wore able to secure work satisfactory periods 
as or substitutes. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


Aa In other countries, the Industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by !ln alarming 
increase in the number of industrial accidents 
Statistics for 1933.— The numbers of acci- 


dents clasdifled according to fatal, sertous and 
minor In factories In each of the Brltlab 
Provinces in India in the year 1933 are shown 
I in the following table • — 


Province. | 

Fatal. 

1 Serious j 

Minor. 

Tot.al. 

Madras^ 

1 

l.’> 

1 

30(> 

1 ,1 79 

1,300 

lloinbay 

3H 

1,129 

l,o.^>{) 

.3,125 

Bengal 

49 

KS4 

2,097 

3,030 

United l^rovmees .. 

32 

37 { 

i,r>7t 

1,979 

Punjab 

10 

.^>1 

sst> 

949 

Bum\a 

19 

2.1.J 

1 ,24.^> 

1,497 

Bihar and ()i js^a 

23 

391 

l.W 

1,981 

(Vntral Provinet's and B<‘rar 

,■> 


221 

280 

Ashuiii 

f»lorth-MW Front irr Proviiuo 

2 

71 

303 

438 

Baluchintan 

1 


40 

’47 

Ajmer-Merw.'ira 


17 

733 

7.32 

D(‘llii 



9i 

99 

Bangalon* and Coorg 



72 

72 

Total 

194 

1,770 

1 4 739 

IH 709 

Total for tin year 1 932 

102 

3 '>13 

14,1.32 

18127 


The explanation generally offered for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employeiB to report accidents more 
frequently than in the past. But tlie Increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem is a serious one and that an organised 

safety first" campaign is very desirable in 
India. Some progress along these lines has been 
made in Bombay in the mills and on the 1 ailways 

Factory Inspection — The administration of 
the Indian Factories Act Is entrusted to Fac- 
tory Inspectors in each province Where 
breaches of the Act are dlscoveied the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All 
provinces except Assam liave Factories De- 
partments. In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City. An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabaq. The Woman In 
spector has her headquarters in Bombay but has 
Jurisdiction over the whole Presidency. She 
deals with problems mainly afieetlng women. 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories. A part time Certifying Burgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a fuU time one in Ahme- 
dabad. They have been appointed as Divisional 
InsTOctors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the Factories Act. They 
have also been granted powers under the provl- 
sioas of tiie Boipbay Afatcmlty Benefit Act 


The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health have also been api>olnted as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of tlie Act, Their reports are sent to 
the Chief Inspector who passes orders on the 
same. Local Magistrates in tho districts have 
I ex-offlcio powers under tho Kmployment 
I sections of the Act. 


Reporting of Accidents — The Indian Fac- 
tories Act requires the manager to report 
all accidents which cause death or bodily 
Injury whereby tho person injured is piovcntM 
from returning to his work in the factory 
during tho 48 hours next att<'r tlie occurrence 
of tho accident All classes of accidents namely^ 
fatal, serious % e , accidents which prevent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
the ofiiocr in charge of the Police Station. It 
is the duty of tho Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
the causes of and the rcponsibillty for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned If It Is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any Infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or ol the rules framed under tho Act. 
The Act also requireB notice to be given of an 
accident which Is due to any cause that baa 
been notified In this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person. So far notfloatlonf ^ 
have been Issued under this section only In Booi* 

' bay. Bengal and Burma, 
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Accident Prevention —The chief Influences 
In the prevention of accidents are (a) the 

S owers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
) compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents, 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in s.ifctv 
measures and safety piecautions , and (r) 
the interest of insurance companies us a result 
of the oi)eration of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In many provnices tlie existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
** iSafely- First" measures such as compelling 
certain classes of workers to wear tightly ilt- 
tlng clothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into eortain pails ol ta<t()in‘s, e1( Stead\ 
Jirogn ss has been made in f lie didereiil ]irovin( cs | 
In resped ol ‘sitet> liist' ])ro])aganda, hull 
with vide didereufes in easte and ndigiou ami! 
with the low standaid ot ('lln jonev ihe pioidem 
ot organisal ion ol hat('i> serxues in industinl 
undertakings is a inatti'r of some dlfln ulty in 
India 1‘arliuilar attention was dexoted in 
Hengal to tlie sah'guardmg of crowded niadil- 
nery in the smallii la< tones and ordeis 
were issikhI diiimg the xear in tliat 

proviru e to 52 ladoiies to altei, lepair or 
reeonstrnct tluor buildings Speiial ntt<ntion 
was also dir(‘el(‘d dm mg tiu' yeai J9d to tin 
dangiis (onueetc'd vith hv<lio < \tia< tois used 
in laundries and Jiosi ij l<i(t(tri(S and to tin 
ntnntmal smmduess ot tadoix Imddiug'' 
iSatetv paiuiihhts u(r( (ompiled and issu< <1 b\ 
the Kattor> Ihparlment m lleugil and Matlias 
(’outiiUK'd piogriss 111 till i( uuiig ot luadiunrv 
and m tlie use ol sitel\ posteis is repotted 
to have hei'u inamtaim'd lu all iiroxiiiees audi 
Increasing attention is iieiiig paid by em])Io\eis 
throughout India to sit<‘t^ measures and to tlie 
luoulcation in the fa«toi> eniploxee of “Satitx 
first” ideas Jn homliuv a (eitain amount ot 
giound liad already been Inoken and the Fadorx 
Department in co-operation vith oiganisilious 
of industiial (Miipiovers pioduKil i set oi loui 
‘safety posters’ some v(*ars ago ami these ha\e 
hccu \cr\ largely exhiinted in the engiiuering 
workshops m the I’residem v J’ostiTs veie 
also produced tor the carding .iiid Bpiuuiiig 
dcpaitraonts ot cotton mills 'I'lie Jted Cioss 
Society vas assisted in ])rodm mg an All-Jndia 
poster dealing x\i(li a mn\eisnl nsk (ounc'ctcd 
with the wealing of loose-dothmg vhidi is 
ordlnaiily worn Itv the axiTage Indian voikor 
kneoiiragcd by the lesults ot the ])ostcis in- 
troduced lu Carding and Hjmimng sheds the 
MIllowuers’Mutual Jusuranee Assoilalioii, Itom- 
hay, produced a set oi posters lor the v coaxing 
department carlj m 19‘U and these aie noxx in 
fairly general use Little has, liowexei , been 
done in the factories of the llombav I’residemx 
ill the way of sjieeillc organisations to luithei 
the cause ot safety Fai lories, too, are not 
sutficieiitlv large to warrant the eniploxment 
of a safety engineer and rclianco has .Uiiiost 
totally beem placed on the aetixities oi the 
iiiapoetorate in this particular chreetion Saietx 
Committc(‘s liaxe, howexer, l)<*en estahlislied 
in two cotton nulls rciucsentatixe of tlie tvo 
largest groups m lioiiibay, as an cxiicnmeutal 
measure and m the K I M Dockyard the* 
DIP Kailwav Workstiot>H and in the llombaj 
Kle(‘tile Supiily and 'rramwav'^ lejiali shojis in 
Bombay Safetx CoTninittees haxe bec*n liroimht 
into c*\istence in nioic' than 20 nulls in 
Ahmcdabad and the Factory Dc'partmeiit has 
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secured promises from other factories to estab- 
lish hiniilar ccmiimltces. 

]VIr A Trolh]), Deputy Gcmeral Manager of 
the Bombay Flee tin Supply and Ti.unvax’^s 
<*i» , Ltd .^stailerl a Safety hirst Association m 
Dombiv m 19 n ami h(> is President of this 
Vss(H hit loll The Ass()( latioii holds frc'cpu'nt 
Meetings at winch subjc'cts relating to sati ty 
first an- discusst'd and it also jiubllslu's a safety 
first Maga/ine iienodicallv The olluf of th»‘ 
Assodatioii Is at Fsplanadi' Ho.id, J>omb<iy 

The railways are of course pioneers in the 
introduction and the contmuanio of active 
propaganda in ” Safety-First " work in ail 
departments. These activities cover railway 
workshojis (which come under the incliaii 
l<'a(foiic‘s A(t).isvc']l 'Mien has been m.irked 
impioxcmieiit as regards minimising accidents 
in lailvax xxoikshops as a lesiilt ol the ac tlx dies 
ot sale tx ( ommittc es v luc h ha x e heem establishc'd 
III some ot them 'I lie success ol salc-tx com- 
nidtc'c's xxhicdi has bee ii estalilished at the S I 
H'lilvax workshops at J’er.imbiii and Golden 
hoik has hec ‘11 dc'iiioiistiatc'd bx tlic* tac ttliat at 
the lattc*r works accidents dec leased liy 5*1 per 
ccMit 111 19 52 as c*ompaied with 19 51 A xeix 
c‘onipielic*iisixe Safety hnst Di gams itioii xvas 
established in tlic* I'aieJ, M.ituiiga and Maiimad 
Woikshops ot the G I J* hailvax in 1929 
Tlic‘ Uailvax aciniimsti.ition also distiibntes 
to tlie emploxees an illnstiatcMi paniplilet on 
‘Sitefx Fiiht’ III xxhieli a diaptu on xxoiksliop 
salcdx IS iin lml(‘(l 'llic* G I 1» oiganisation 
IS stati'd to be the best ol its kind Sated y 
('oiiiniittc'es liaxe also bc'c'ii foimeci jii the It 
I M Dockxaid iml the* Itombav Elec 1 1 1 » Snpi»lv 
and Tiainvaxs ('oiii}ianv In tlie llnited 
Pioxniccs no nulustiial midei taking haa xet 
nitiodncc'd a sntctx wcuxicc* oig.iiiisat ion 'I'lic* 
Wellaic (’oniuidtc'cs ol the E I Bailvxa> Loeo- 
niolixe and (’a mage Woiksliojis, Lucknow, do 
at times discuss at then inoiithlv meetings 
cincstions ol satttx hronglit foiv.iul bymemliers 
Satedx postcTs, pnblisbc'd h\ the Hailxvuy Ad- 
inniistiatioii, aic‘ disjilayc'd ni all flimr woik- 
shops and tlic‘ Indian Heal (boss Sodedv postcis 
m all tactoncs m the pioxlncc* In lnrtheraiic*e 
otfhe'satcdy first” movement in Bengal warning 
hooteis or hirens liaxe lic'cn iiistulled in the 
textile factories so .is to xvarn employees before 
.the povc'T plant ami inaehinerx is sc't'iii motion 
I An instrnctixe handbook entitlcHl "Safety in 
hnetories” dcMimg with gc'iicn.il matteis con- 
ceriimg the sntedv ol factory opc'ratixcs has 
hecMi compiled and published An agreement 
in regaul to Htaiidard guaids and safety dexiecs 
for jute maehiiK'ry has h^cm signed by the 
Indian Jute Mills Assoelation in rcgaid tc) 
new machinery to be installed after July 1932 
Posteis snpiilied by the Indian lied Cross 
Society illustiating the suitable type of dress 
to he worn by operatives xvhile working on 
transmission niaclilnery were distiibutcd to 
factories in th(‘ dittcrcnt provinces, and safety 
propaganda ot various kinds is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the large factoiy owners 
and the inspecting staff Perhaps the best 
known instance wlmrc Hist class “ safety first’ ' 
work is btdiig carried on in India is that clone by 
the Tata Iron and Steel (’ompanv at damsliedpni. 
The Gomjiany has since 1920 subscribed to 
the ButisU Industrial Safety lUst Absociation 
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and has installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association. The literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through- 
out the world. 


The Bail way Department conducts an 
intensive “Safety-First” propaganda every 
year which embraces the following among 
other activities — 


(1) Safety posters and safeguards arc put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e g , on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Bailway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula liadwa> 
during the year 1920-27 which has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
tliroughout the line on certain 
railways. 


(3) Photographs and special articles are 
published in the Bail way magazines 
for the instfuction of the staff. 


(4) Inspecting subordinates are Instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit- 
ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First ”. 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 


(6) A “Safety-First” film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distn- 
buted to railways The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “ Safetv-First ” pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being issued to all 
railway administrations. 


First-Aid and Medical Relief — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and In readily accessd le 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
600 and more operatives. Most of the fac- 
tories are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 


are easily nvailable in cases of accidents. The 
Millowners’ Association, Bomba v, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
8t Joliu Aiubulauce Association In 1931. 
These classes ha ^e been successful and facilities 
have since liccn jiroN ided for the training ot men 
dcjiutcd bv the lOngincerlng Safetv (Vminiitfee 
also In the Tati ii’oii and Steel Works at 
.laiushodpur boxes with Hist -aid supplies nie 
niaintaiueii jii cacli de[)artmcnt and two first-aid 
hospltiiK In dlttcient i>nrts of the ]>lant are 
staffed with dodois and eoiupounders in readi- 
ness to render llrst-.iid to Injured persons 
hnring l<ru the Assistant Coininissloni'rs of 
labour oi tlx' (bkiiinmcnt of Bombay mIio 
Msitcil about i»( rennial faitorics in all jmits 
ot the Boinba> Bn sUbmey 1‘roiM'i requested 
all in.inam ments to instal first aid bi>\cs in all 
depart na ills as iai as iMissible 


Minat. — The Indian Mines Act of 3923 
empowers the Governor-General in Couneil to 
frame regulations for the safety of peisons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(lO ) Local Governments arc also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the prot-ection of 
the public, in addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call ujion the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the jirovisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to previmt accidents 
and to provide for the safety, conTciiicnee and 
discipline of the persons employed in the ndiio 
(Section 32) The bye-laws, when approved 
by the Local Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act I’urthi'r, Section 19 of the 
Act gives special powers to the Insficctorof 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expn'ssly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws 
The Governor- General in Conned has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Begulatlons, 192«, which ajiply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Met.illifer- 
oiis Mines Bt'gulations, 1926, wJileh apply to 
all other mines These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gat<*s , for the restrictions 
which have to bo observed In raising or lowering 
persons or materials, for the prccMUtions to bo 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting. 


During the year 1 033 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Minos A( t, 1 023, there weie 1 12 fatal acci- 
dents, whkh is 2 1 loss than in 1932, and 5H less 
than the aveiagc nuaihenn the pieccding five 
years in addition to the fatal accidents there 
were65'>seuous aeiidcuts involving injuries to 
670 persons, ns compared with 600 serious acci- 
dents involving injuiies to 613 persons In the 
pievious year No ic( onl is maintained of minor 
accidents. J 58 persons were killed and 702 per- 
sons were seriously Inlurcd. The latter figure 
includes 32 pi rsoiis injured in fatal accidents. 
The number of piasons killed Is 47 less than 
in 1932 130 of the persons killcil were men 

and 23 wen* women In four cases three lives, 
and in two cases two lives were lost. TUq 
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oausMof the fatal accidents have been classlfled 
AB follows . — 



Number 

Percentage 


of fatal 

of total 


accidents. 

number 

Misadventure ,, 

100 

of fatal 
accidents. 
70 42 

Fault of deceased 

12 

8 4r» 

Fault of fellow workmen 

6 

4 23 

Fault of subordinate 
officials 

13 

9 15 

Fault of Management . . 

7 

4 93 

Fanliy Mat(‘ilal .. 

4 

2 82 

Total 

142 

100 00 


Deaths occnrrini; In each class of mines were 
as follows — 124 in coal mines, 3 in mica mines, 
4 in silver-lead mines, 10 in tin and wolfram 
mines, 0 in limestone mines, 4 in stone mines 
and 2 in copper mines, I'orty persons lost their 
lives by l.ills of roof, 44 by falls of side, 25 
by baulat^e, 19 on account of suffocation by 
uu^es, ]() by explosives, 6 by explosives and 
it?nitions of Are damp, Sin shafts, 10 by other 
accident s underground and 1 5 on the surface. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


llie Workmen s Compensation Act of 1923 

which was the first piece ot social insurance 
passed in this countrv, came into force on Julv 
Ist, 1924. 'J’he Act covered ten clashes of work- 
men Some of th(‘se, sucli as members of fire 
brigades, telegraph and telephone linesmen, 
sewage workers and tramwaMiion are small, 
and as the definition of seamen was limited 
to those oraplojed on (ertain inland vessels, 
only a very small pioportion of Indian 
seamen eaine under the Act t!onii>ens,»- 
tlon for seamen, however, has heon secured by 
agreement between the Government of India and 
foreign steamship companies, under wliUh 
the latter agree to the insertion in the ships’ 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to lnjure<i Indian 
seamen on tlie same basis as it they wore ( over- 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Woikinen’s 
Compensation in India. An Indian seaman 
employed on a liritlsh ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
difficulties which would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other ioreign courts 'J’hc five mum (lasses 
of workmen covered by the A(t aie workers ni 
factories, mines, docks and on railw.ns, pra(ti- 
cally all of whom are included and those engaged 
In certain types of building work, notably tlio 
construction of Industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other bulldjugs which 
run to more than one storey The most 
important classes excluded altogether an 
agricultural workers and domestic servants 
Non-manual labourers getting more than 
Rs 300 a mouth are excluded, except on the 
railways. Power was taken to include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from tune 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declaied by th<‘ 
Governor-General in Council as hazardous 
occupations Compensation is to be given 
as In the English Act, for personal injury bv 
accident arising out of and in the course ot 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases The provisions for disease* 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contra ete a scheduled disease, it will 


usually be extremely difficult for tlio employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
otiicr hand, other workmen will find It equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as they 
will have 1o i)iove tlmt the disease arose solely 
and directly” from cmplovment. The diseases 
scheduled were antlirnx, lead poisoning and 
phosphorous poisoning, but the list was mode 
' capable of extcmsion Mercury fioisoning was 
thus added to Seliedule III by notification, 
dated 28tli Seidembt'r 192A. 

In order to bring the Indian law into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the Seventh 
I International Labour Conference held at Genova 
in 1925. which had been ratified by India, 

' necessary changes were made in sub-section 
(2) of section 3 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given in Schedule lit of the 
, Act Certain occujiatlons In oonnectlon with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gjis and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstejvd or navigable water were also 
brought within tlie purview of the Act by 
notiAiXition issued by the Governor-General 
I In Council in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by sub-scctlou (3) of section 2 of the 
Act. 

The Amending Acts of 1929 and 1931 — 

The main features ot the Amending Act of 
1929 w'ere (1) the discniiiinat Ing restrictlops 
placed on workmen einploj ed in the ( onst ruction 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge 
with regard to their ineligibility or compen- 
sation except in the case of death or per- 
manent total disablement w'as removed , (2) 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
' workmen (except advances to the extent 
I of Rs 5U for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
' rupees on account of compensation to 
' any dependent) and any lump suras payable 
1 to minors are to be paid through the Commis- 
sioner; (3) deposits of trivial amounts, lees 
than Rb 10 have been done away with , (4) 
provision was made for the protection of lump 
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Bums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to Invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fiaud, 
impersonation or other improiier means and 
(6) the benefits of the Act wore extended to (a) 
any person employed for the pmriiose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, construamg, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he is not tlio master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of tlie Indian 
Kailways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration, or (c) 
employed ns an inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon In the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas, as 
a rig- builder, driller, driller's helper, oil-well 
puller or bailing or cleaning oil wells or piiUing 
m and taking out casings or drill pipes in oil 
wells or (e) employed In any occupation involv- 
ing blasting operations. 

Jn 1931 the Act was furth<*r extended to cover 
workmen engaged in the construction, etc , of 
aerial loixjwajs 

The Amending Act of 1933 — Tine Iloyal 
Comniihsioii on Imlian Labour made a number 
of recommendations ffii oxpamling the scope 
of the Worknun’s Compensation Act, !9-3, 
and on effecting impio\emeiits in it The 
(Joverumonl of India, in the l)(*paitinent of 
Industries and Labour, intiodiued a Jhli 
ill the 1/Cgislatlvo Assembly on the ‘ilind 
J'ebruaiy 1932 giving effect to tlie Conunis- 
Bion’s re( oinniendations and il was jiassed in 
19J3 It came into lone on 1st July 1933 hut 
certain sections of the Amending Act were 
brought into operation Iroin 1st .lannary 1934 
in order to give time to tlio industries covered 
lor making the necessary insurance arrange- 
meiffs 111 Mew of the alterations made in the 
amounts of ( ompensatlon payable 11ie principal 
aiiu'ndnientsmadoin the A( tare as follow a — 

(a) The definition of “ dependent” has been 
reiast so as to diMde dependents into two 
‘ ategorics, placing in the first those who are in 
pn elicalJv all ( uses actuallj dependent and in th 
WM'ond tlioso wlio may or may not be in that 
position Wnlowed daughters, widowed sisters 
and widowed daughters-in-Iaw^ as well asillegit.- 
mate clnlditn ha\e been imludid m the list 
ol dependc'utH. 

(b) 'I’hc scope oi tlie Act has been extemlnl 
so astocoverasc oinplc lely us possible all workc is 
In organised industiics whetlier tlieir occupations 
are hazardous or not and a step has been taken 
in the direction ol extending tfio IjoueJits ot the 
Acts to workers in less organised Industrie's 
whc'n c'lnployment is subjc'ct to much ri«k. 
The distinction wiiich existed between seamen 
c'liiployed in the ships registered m India and 
those in ships registered in foreign countries 
has been removecl Any person employed as 
the master or a seaman oi any siiip wtiich is 
propelled by mechanical power or towed by a 

BO jiropelled as well as in any other kiuci of 
•hip whose net tonnage is 50 tons or more are 


brought within the scojio of the Aet Not 
only workincm emplo\ed within the precincts of 
a faefory but also men engaged in any kind of 
work incidental to or comiected with work 
in a factory are entitled to the benefit of the 
4et Othc'T clnssc's of workers iiicludc>d within 
the Scope of the Act are drivers of private 
motor cais, woikers employed in handling 
evploshes or in the < onstnietJon of any building 
twc'utv ic'et or more in height or in the construc- 
tion, working, repair or clc'molltion of any 
ac'rial roi>pwa\ or in any occupation ordinarily 
iiivolMiig outdoor work in tiie Indian Posts 
and Telc'giaphs Department, or in the operation 
ot an\ ic'rry boat eajiable of carrying more than 
(c'li peisoiis or in any c'state which is maintained 
tor the purjiose ol growing cinchona, coffee, 

I lubber or lea. , or in a liglithouse as defined 
in clause {d) ot section 2 ol the Indian Light- 
liouhe Aet, 1927 , or in producing or oxliibitiug 
cineiuatograidi pictures, or in tho training, 
keeping or working ot elephants or wild animals 
or employed as a di\er 

(c) Tlui waltang period lias been reduced 
fiom ten to seven clays 

(d) The scales of compeiiHution for dc'uth 
and peiiuanent total disablement whicii are 
graded according to Ht*v(‘ntc'(‘n wage classes, 
have bc'cn considerably enhanred and the 
mliiiimini rate introib cecl represents an iuc'reaso 
ol ovc'r 109 pc'r erni/ on that given nndc'r the 
original Act, while the maximum Is incTcased 
by bO pcT cent Tho basis ot ealeulatioii of 

I tho amount oi (‘ompensation in the ease ot 
idc*atli or jiermanc'nt total disiililemeiit is the 
sanu'iis lietorc', \ r , 30 months wage's ior tho for- 
me*! and 42 mouths wages lor the latter tor adults 
'I’hc nia\imiiiu amounts of compensation for 
clc'ath and permanent total disablement have 
been in^TC'iisecJ tioni Jts 2, 500 and Ks 3,500 
to Jts 4,000 amt its 5,000 respect ively. In 
the ease ot minors thc're is no (hange In the 
amount of compensation ior ch'ath but the 
niaximuni c om]>ensatiun for permanent total 
dKibleinent has iieen presenbc'd at a uniform 
rate ol Hs 1,200 as against H4 months' wages or 
Hh 3,r»00 whiciievor is less in the original Act, 
The maximum limit to tlie uniount ot half- 
monthly jiayments in tlio case of temporary 
clisal»l(*inent to iioth adults and minors has been 
raised tium Jls 15 to Its 30. 

(c) New provisions have been inserted Into 
the Alt eimbllng tin interests of deiiendonts in 
cases of fatal accidents to be better saleguarded 
by eiisarmgtliat (i) mas many easts as jiosslble, 
tatal aiiidents an* broughtr to llio notice of 
Dummibsioiiers , (n) wliere tlie emplover admits 
ii.ibild Y,< onijiensat ion is to Im* deposited pfom]>t- 
ly , and (in) where file emplover diselaims 
lialiilitv and Ihcne are good mounds tor iielieving 
conijwiisai ion to be payable, tlio dependents 
pet the information n<*cc*ssary to enable them 
to judge if they should make a claim or not 

(f) A c'ontruc tor has t lie right to be Indeninl- 
flc‘d by his sub-eontiai tor if Jie has had to pay 
compensation eltlicr to the principal or to tho 
workman. 

(ff) An cmplov er may make to any dependant 
advances on unouiit of compciisatlon not 
exceeding an aggregate of one hundred ruiiees, 
and so much of such aggregate as does not exceed 
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tho romponsatioii p.iynblo to that dependant 
is to ho ae(iucte<i by the Connnissloiior Irom such 
compensation and rc])ai(l to the eiiii)loyor 
Further, the Coniiinssioner may deduct lls 25 
from the amount of compcmsution imyablc, 
for the funeral e\p( uses ot a deceased woikman 
and pay tho Mime to the person by whom such 
expenses were incurred 

{h) y he fullowjiiR lour new Industiial diseases 
have been added to Schedule 111 of tho Act — 
(1) Mercury iioisomng or its sequela), (2) poi- 
soniuR by benzene and its homoloKues, or the 
sequela) of such polsonlnq , (Ji) ehiomo ulceration 
or its sequela) , and (4) compressed air illness 
or its sequeUo 


Sutittics — The statistics regarding oases dls* 
posed 'of under the Act have been collected and 
published since 1st July 1924 on which date the 
original Act came into force. These statistics 
relate to the more important classes of workers, 
» e , workers in factories, mines and docks and 
on railways and tramways. The total amount 
of compensation paid to these classes of workers 
was about 6^ lakhs of rupees in 1925, Sk lakhs 
in 1926, 1 1 lakhs carh in 1927 and 1928, 12^ 
lakhs in 1929 and 1930, 10^ lakhs in 1931, 8i 
'akhsin 1932 and 8 lakhs in 1933. The following 
table shows the number ot cases, ilassifled by 
I nature of injuries, and tho amounts of 
1 compenMation paid in ea<‘h y ear since 1924 — 


Year. 

Number of Cases 

Amount of Compensation paid for. 

Fatal. 

Non-Fatal 

Total 

Fatal Cases | 

Non-Fatal 

Cases 

All Cases. 

1924 ♦— 




lls 

Rs 

Rs 

Adults 

249 

3,898 

4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

1,48,333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 







Adults 

583 

10,7.51 

11,334 

3,45,99.5 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 

6'Jl 

13,387 

14,018 

4,25,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 

3 

4> 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927— 







Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minors 

6 

36 

42 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928— 







Adults 

819 

15,898 

16,717 

6,21,510 

6,69,741 

10,91,251 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 







Adults 

8S(> 

1 7,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,57.1 

12,57,763 

Minors 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

1930 ~ 







Adults 

867 

22,056 

23,52 1 

6, 59,. 9)2 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

Minors 

4 

47 

.51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 







Adults 

696 

U»,764 

17,160 

4,44,240 

6,20,885 

10,65,131 

Minors 

3 

26 

29 

600 

625 

1,225 

1932— 







Adults 

6U0 

13,641 

14,241 

3,60,104 

4,02,093 

8,22 2.57 

Minors 

1 

19 

20 

200 

688 

888 

1933— 







Adults 

526 

H.015 

14,541 

3,31,357 

4,82,177 

8,13,834 

Minors 


18 

18 


J15 

115 


* The flguics for 1924 relate to only the six months from Ist July to 31st December. 


The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by tho Cominissioners in e.ich year — 


Year. 

No. of Applications 
disposed of 

Number of contested 
Cases. 

Percentage of con- 
tested cases to total 
disposed of 

1924 



92 

14 

15 2 

1925 



539 

100 

18 6 

1026 



835 

198 

23 7 

1927 



1,223 

281 

22 9 

1928 



1,306 

309 

23-7 

1929 



1„38.5 

278 

20-7 

1930 



1,438 

309 

21*48 

1931 



1 ,367 

296 

21 66 

1932 



1,306 

328 

24* 01 

1933 



1,242 

313 

25*20 
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The deUils of agreements (t) disposed of, (it) registered as filed and (la) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year . — 


Year. 

Number of Agreenicuts. 

j Disposed of. 

Begistcred as 
filed. 

Begifitered after 
modification. 

Not registered 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc. 

102t 

41 

33 

1 

7 

J925 

309 

300 

3 

0 

]02f) 

.5<)1 

583 


3 

1027 

701 

082 

12 

7 

1928 

887 

85') 

25 

7 

1020 

1,04G 

1,0J4 

J4 

8 

10 fi) 

1,007 

050 

2'> 

28 

lOil 

1,(M)0 

1,018 

18 

2 1 

1012 

1 90 i 

912 

2J1 

*20 

191 J 

1 ,o:i J 

985 


{() 


Effect on Industry — A compulsory system 
(if workmen’s compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent. In the case of coal mines, the 
inei-case in cost lias been estimated to be not 
more than annas four per ton of coal {vide para 
of the EeiKirt of the Indian Coal Committee, 
19125) However, the owners of many of the 
Muallorcoal mmesweie compelled to closedown 
llieir mines but this was due mainly to the 
severe depression with which the industry was 
t.iced In the Punjab the proprietors of the 
• <).il mines in the Jhel urn District were reported 
to be not satisfied witii the privileges enjoyed 
itv the miners under the Act as some of 
them had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month An unexpected increase m the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
iiKikc a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the reined v lor tins lies in accident insurance 
I'.Kilitles for accident insurance aie now being 
piovided by a number of leading insurance, 
lorapanies in this country and the most import- 
ant oi these axe the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta I 


and Madias The CaU utta ClaiiiH Ihiicaii w’IikIi 
represents many ot the leading insnraiue 
companies opeiating m India deals with a large 
numlx'rol elalmsand offers valuablcio-operation 
to ilie authorities in Hetthng i onipi'iisaf loii 
(laims in Jhimbav, insuratue lompanies 
weic loiuenied with Iialt tlie number ol eases 
that (ame up beloie the Comnnssionor Insur- 
aiue Companies as a iiile (oiitest only lases 
iinolvmg (juestions of law 01 jirnuiple and aie 
ol benefit to all eomM'iiied In these jiro- 
vimes jiisuianee is wiih'h lesorted to l»y the 
emifiovers cspdialh iii the 'J'evtile ln(lusti> 
Tlx Miliowin !•>’ Mutual Ia''Urance Assoiiatlon, 
lAd , limibav. is an oigamsat hm of employers 
one ol whose obieets i'- the Mutual msuiaiKt* ot 
immbeis against liability to pa\ i ompensat ion 
or (Umages to w(tiKm»'n emploviil l)\ them 01 
then dependants lor injuiies 01 ac < idents, tat il 
01 otheiwise, arising out of or m the eourso 
or cmplovuient 'The \ssn( iation has about fiO 
I members and is (oiitrolled by a lloaid ol Direi- 
t(»rs ill other Ihovim es am ident insurance 
I docs not apjiear to liavc made much progress. 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most vital problems facing indus- 
0 1 d employers m India to-day is that connected 
witJi the housing of the labour which they 
‘ mplov Tlic importance and the urgency of 
luoviding decent housing cannot be sufficiently 
' nijihasized. 

The conditions of industrial housing In India 
•iri in many cases, appalling and the majoiity 
ol huildiiigs, tenements or huts in wliich indiis- 
>Mal laboureis are lionsed are Insanitary and 
’ii'jrc or less uninhabitable from Western iKiiiits 
’I Mew. Provincial Governments, MuiiiciiiaiiUcs, 
'n)])iovement Trusts and the larger employers 
mvc done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
'•‘Suiting from an insufficiency of decent sanitary 
•musing for labour, but a considerable amount 
hull remains to be done before this question 
ulved^ cobsWered to have been satisfactorily 

17 


Several commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
v/ith various subjects have dealt wltli the 
question of industrial lionsing. The Industrial 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the sdieine followed by tlio Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should he 
adopted sneli as the refusal of permission witli 
a few exceptions, to fresh industiial concerns to 
be established, the s»‘ttmg up in ( ities of special 
areas, for industrial development, tlie removal 
of the (‘xlstlng railway workshops from cities, 
supply of liousing accommodation to emplo- 
yees by railways, Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to be 
taken rp by local authorities. The findings of 
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other oommisslons and committees with r^ard 
to this question follow similar lines. 


Labour Commission*! Recommendationt — 

The Koyal (’oTunuhsUm on Indian Labour Imve 
mad© soNoial j pcomniendatioiis in connexion 
with IndiiHliial Houjdni? Thoso rwonimomia- 
tlons fall under various oatoRories , (J) I^o^tisla- 
tive Action by the Central Government, (2) 
Administrative Action by the Central Govorn- 
ment , (.'1) J^-oglslative Action by J*ro\1ncial 
Goveinnients , (4) Administrative Action by 
Provincial Governments, (5) Adnllnlf«tratl^e 
Action by public bodies such as Muniei- 
palitiofl, Improvement Tiusts, etc, and (C) 
action by 13ini»lojees'and Woi kei s’ organ isaf Jons 
The TOconmumdalioiiH under the Jirst head 
included a suggestion t«) amend The band Acquisi- 
tion Act in bucli a way as to oiiabio ownoih of 
industrial eonceins to acquire land foi the 
erection of workeis dwellings The Govornment 
of India intiodnced a lUlliii the Legislative 
Assembly to amend the Land Aeciuisition Act in 
the manner suggested ami this IJill was passed 
into Jaw 111 1033 'J’lie ComnnHSion’s 

recommendations under the bccond head 
mostly concern llailwajs, and although the 
Kailwav Hoard agrees on the vital urgency 
of providing gi eater facilities for adequate 
housing it has come to the condusion that 
no matenal ad\anee can bo luado in this 
direction at pi csent owing to fliiandal stiingom y 

The Commission’s recommendations with 
regal d to legislative action liy Pioviuces aie of 
a very aml)itl(nis eliaia(.tcr They Indudc Town 
Planning Acts for tlie Horn hay and tlie Bengal 
Presideneies ))iovlding for the acquisition and 
lay out of biiitaiilo aieas for woikmg dass 
housing, the opening ui> ami iccoiistiuciioii ot 
congest o<l and insamtai> areas, the *• Zoning ”ot 
industrial and niban aii'as and Goveimnent 
grants and loans to appioved sdienies. For 
admlnlstiatne action by Tyical Governments, 
th© (’omniission ieconiiu(*ml that they shonld 
make siiiveys of uibari and imlnstiial aieas to 
ascertain their needs in legaid to housing, and 
that tUov should then aiiange lor eonfcieiues 
with all interested i)arties in ordei that decisions 
may bo taken as to piacticnblo scheincH and 
the inetliods whciebv then cost siiould be sliaied 
Whcio suitable Goveinmeiit land is available, 
Government shouhl bo piiqiaicd to sell oi lease 
to those who agree to build houses within a 
speeilled period , and Government should 
announce then wiUingnesB to subsidise in this 
or other wajs oniplovees’ liousing schemes 
approved by them The Coinmission further 
recommcmled tliat Government siiould insist 
that all local unthoiitics siiould fiaino bve-Iaws 
laying down minimum standards in legard to 
floor and cubic space, ventilation and lighting 
and tlmt tho Goveininouts tlieinselves should 
draw uiiiegulations for water supplies, drainage 
schemes and standards for latrines. For action 
by J*ubllc JBo(ll(‘8, tho ('Jominission recommend 
that tho provision of woikingi luss housing should 
be a statutory obligation on every Improvement 
Trust and tliat it should bo possible tor Improve- 
ment Trusts to jirovidc laud, roads, sewers and 
sanitary conveiilonccs for new ureas but that 
street lighting and water mains Hhould be a 
oliarge on Miinlelpalltles. Tmpiovcment Trusts 


should be placed In a position to recoup them*' 
selves from the enhancement of land values 
resulting from their activities. It has also 
been suggested iliat eo-operatlve building 
societies and similar activities should be en- 
couraged. In view, however, of the present 
acute financial stringen<*y ptcvalllng in all 
Provinces it is veiy doubtful W'hether most of the 
Provincial Governments will be in a position to 
do much in tho matter of tlie Commission’s 
iccommendatlons on Industrial Housing. 

Bombay Pretidoncy.— The first attempt 
to improve housing Londitions in Bombay City 
was made after the plague of 1896 when the 
heavy mortality and the great exodus that 
followed paralysed the trade and industry 
of Bombay Tlie Bombay Improvement Trust 
was established in 1808 “for the work of mak- 
ing now streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police ’’ 
Owing to its limited poweis and the various 
difliculties which it encountered the Trust had 
to content itself for the first few years of its 
existence with “slum-patching," the develop- 
ment of a few building sites, the construction 
of a few cbawls and the development of main 
roads In more recent years, however, the 
Trust h.is been able to do a considerable amount 
of good woik In the direction of industrial 
housing and has built over 1,300 tenements 
for housing Its own lal>our and 99 chaw Is 
containing about 9,000 tenements In all foi 
housing lalHUir in general The Bombay Poit 
Trust which engages on an average about 8,000 
manual workers in all its departments has 
jirovided accommodation for a little ovn 
3,000 of them. The Bombay Mnnlelpality has 
piovided a large number of chawls for its 
employees as wi'l be cvideiieed by the fad 
that ncaily 7.>per cent, ol the son en and a 
half thousamt scavengera employed aie 
provided with quarters. Varying proper 
tions of the numbers of employees In the 
other departments of the Municipality are also 
provided with adequate housing Acexirding 
to the Information collectwl by the Bombay 
liabour Office in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnished informa 
tion for the enquiry bad provided housing for 
their operatives 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the 
rooms provided were given fiee of rent Ir 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing fur 
all classes of oiieratives, the number of workeis 
who lived in tho tenements provided amounfni 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed The'G 1 I’ 
Railway owns 20 chawls containing 841 one-room 
tenements and the B B C. 1. Railway ovns 
moie than 300 one-room tenements for housimi 
their employees Tlu* Labour ofbte of the (b" 
ernment of Bombay londuitcd an <‘laboi 'b 
enquiry into liidiist rial housing in all pi'rc mini 
factories in the Bombay Hrcsulcncy Propci i» 
1934 as 0 pait ol Ihc General Wage CVnsub I id 
the rchults ot this investigation were not ptd' 
lished at the time when wc went to Press. 

No action was taken by the Local Govern 
ment in Bombay City lor housing geoci^ 
Industrial labour till after the end of the war. a 
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broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by the Govetii- 
meut of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Uoyd, then Governor of Bombay, foi 
dealing with the problem. A Dc^olopment 
Directorate was formed in 3920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Government, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations. The 
original Intention of the Direoto'rate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 8 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 9 years | 
from 1921 to 1929. The original estimated 
cost was 61r crores of rupees and a “ town duty ” 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on ivll cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Munici;^! and Improvement Act of 1920 The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of tlic country was at its zenith 
and labour conditions in the City wore abnormal 
liy the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements were constructed but only 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms were occupied 
These chawls unfort-unaUly do not attract indust- 
rial labour in Ikmibay to live in them, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being tlie 
distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
absence of travelling facilities and other 
amenities of city life. The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Bs. 16 per 
month but the actual rents charged were fixed, 
on an average at barely 50 per cent of the 
economic rent and accommodation can now be 
lud m the oliawLH at Worh at K« 5 pir Slugli*- 
room IcneiiKMit on all floors, (•\(cpt tor a <otu(‘i 
room ior w'liK h an (‘\fia rupee is <lmrge<l Us j.' 
i\fra are charged t«)r looms m whn li additamal 
water taps are piovuled at tlu' option ot tlu 
tenants. The rents in tlu* Naiganm and Sewn 
«luuvls are Us 7 per room on all lioois ami 
lor those in tlie drawls at lb lade Uoad Us H 
IXT room jK’r month on all floors Oin* rupee 
extra is charged for lorner looms Tin 
mils eluiTged prior to 1st. April 1929 wen , 
liowiver. liighc'r loi all (irntres Kre- 
Muent strikes in th(‘ (otton textile nulls and 
general Industrial unrest in Bombay City ha\e 
been largely responsible for the non-occupation 
of the rooms in the chawls of the Developnioiit 
Department during the last two years and the 
figure for the number of tenements occupied 
on the 3l8t March 1934 was only 7,343 out of 
10,524 rooms available as t^iinpared with H,739 
on the Same date in tlie previous year. 

Ahmedabad City. — Probably In no other 
industrial centre In India is the condition of 
the housing of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmcdabad. The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a pamphlet 
entitled “A plea for Municipal Housing for 
the Working Classes in the City of Ahmedabad" 
a eoujilo of years ogo for submission to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. In this pamphlet the 
Union deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
'studied by it. The Union reports that there Is 
.insohitely no provision of water in the case of 
t>,669 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort from wells. Even thc^e which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Munlcljial 
have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
lu re(i;pe<}t — tap or two in a oompound for 


a group of 200 or more families. Bathing and 
wishing accommodation has not been thougiit 
of except in one or two ciiawls erected by mills 
5,360 tenements hud no latrine accommo- 
dation. In most of the remaining tenement* 
tlio Union reports that tlio arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
111 quantity and that urinals are consriiouous 
by their absence. Only a few tenements 
arc provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arramzement exists. 

The evils of bad liousing In Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated us a lesult of the tiootl 
of July 1927 in Guiarat wlilch destroyed over 
seven thousand houses in the City of Ahmeda- 
bad. The bulk of these houses belonged to the 
woiking chisses. The Union In the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen in consequence ot the flood was grave 
lieyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many c.ime to sliare with their 
relatives and fi lends tlio aoiMinmodation that 
WAS already hcavllv overcrowded Hundreds 
were altogether without shcltei Tlio relief 
operations that weio then carried out Inohided 
the construction of huts intended to piovidu 
temporary accommodation to a 11 11111 lier ol tiiuso 
who could make no arrangement of tliclr own 
The Belief Committee set up by the loading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction work 
recommended that the Municipality should 
take as early stops as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenumonts by raising a loan fur 
the purpose. 

Tn the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion oL the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing u pprcciatloii of tills aspect of 
the housing question on the part of the authori- 
ties has led to tlio incorporation in the City 
Munlclpahtles Act (192.5) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting ('ity Municljialltias 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for the projier classes Owing mainly to tlio 
elfortsot Wr, (Jiizarilal Nanda, Sccietury of 
the Ahmedabad i^aboiir Union, the Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to oonstruci 
model dwelmgs ior the working classes and 
considerable piogr«“«s is being made on co-^er- 
ativo lines to [irovldo uidiisfrial labour in 
Ahmedabad with better housing lii 1932-.13, 
the Vunkar Co-oixTativo Hodcty < oust rurted 
a tolimy ot 22 buildings cadi (ontainliig two 
H«*mi-dcla< hed dwellings ,i1 PriyiitiiiMpur in 
Ahini dabad The (IcUuls oi this wdicrne will 
be found at pagi* 799 ot the .lune 1913 issue 
of 1 lie Ijftbtmr (ia-ettr piiblisln d by the Labour 
Ofllee of tin* (jo\ernm(*nt ol Homimy 

A Census taken by the Bombay Labour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 09 
mills working in Alimedabad, 84 provided housing 
accommodation for about 18 percent, of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 3,057 are one roomed, mostly 
144 square yards in area with a cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of which 
was Ks. 3-5-3 per month. 

Bengal Presidency —Housing Is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the bousing depend on the chean- 
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nesB and availability of land In the more 
congc^ti'd aroas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer noiphbourhoml bonding facilities aro not 
provided on so big or ho good a scale as in other 
areas. Most jute mills pro\lde for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to lie 1 
per room per month The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8'x8' to lO'xlO' and msome cases 
to 12'xl0'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
constructed back to back and in most pucea 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided with 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking piiriKiscs. Very often the rooms are 
dark and in none of them can sun light ])cne* 
tratc thiough. Ventilation is unsatisiattory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms an' the doors. If 
windows are provided they are kept shut. No 
tJunineys or o])enings aro provided for the 
eseape of smoke in Uie majority of the houses 
Kcient enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in ilcngal show that drainage, water 
Bupiily and conscrvaiiey arrangements In 
bastm are alximinable. Government and other 
public agencies do not provide housing, as in 
Bombay, tor industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 


Industrial Housing Si heme in Hengal are 
contiiicd almost I'ntircly to lute Mills and a lew 
otli( r bcttci organised comerns and tbc majority 
oi ln<tor> owners taki' no aitlvc intcicst in tlu 
(Ic\< lopnicnt of housing Gonsi-qnciitly tin 
Iniprovcna nt ctb'chd duiing the year Ibtq havi 
bad no piriejdjblc cflcit on the (onditions as 
a whole nudi'i wliidi industrial workeis livi* 


Madras Presidency — As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras, Co-operative Building 
Societies and a number of local authorities some 
houses have been built for poor woikmen in 
Madras City. Out of 1,530 registered factories 
a little over 280 factories are reported to 
have provided housing for a small number of 
their eniplovecs Almost all plantation estates 
in the Nilgiris, Malabar and Coimbatore provided 
“ lines " for the < fioly Labour cniplov* <1 Among 
recent iinprovi'nients are a jirovision ot 35 
additional houses iort he st.itl oi the M S M 
Hallway Jlunning shod .it Paknla, and Jr» addi- 
tional lints at the Chrome Leatlur Jjactory at 
Chroiiipct. 


United Provinces —Out of 330 regulated 
factoiies some 00 make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families Altogether 
about C, 500 single room and 1,400 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
meliuling 1,247 tenements jirovided during tlu 
year 1033 I’Ik' M< lioberlsganj and Allenganj 
settk'ments of th(‘ British India Corpoiation at 
('.iwiipore are two iinjiortant examples ot 
bousing provided by employers for their 
workmen in that city. A scheme has how’ever 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries in Cawni'ore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
but it is fit ill under discussion. Lines of model 


dwellings recently built iiy the Cawnpore 
improvement Trust have been nnub appreciated 
by all conn rued and a steady demand tor tlu 
piirrliase nt these houses by individual workmen 
is leportid The Tiiist is arranging to bnih 
iiiori' of f-iifh dw'elliiigs to bo otfeioil on a bin 
piirthase system .it Bs Oper month tor 12 vear^ 
Evii'pt as employers t he Gov(‘riinn*nt olttie I' nil 
ed Provimch has dime v'crv littli' in t ouik'i tinn 
w'ltii Industrial lionsiiig 'I’Ik* Iniiiiovi meiii 
Trust ot Jau know has put np a niodt 1 
bairatk in tin' ah'ii si't apart as an jndu'> 
trial area in tin' bmtis oi /mlo^ win i. 
housing IS piovid»*d by jirnate landluKU 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut witJi a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front. The size and height 
v.ary. Tlio usual size is 10' x 8'. The normal 
height 13 6' to 8'. The only outlet for vcntil.i 
tion is the small main door. Even such ten» 
ments are icimited to bo shared by 2, 3 oi 
even 4 families and as many as 10 iicrsous 
may be found as inmates. 


Central Provinces —Housing is provided 
for about 7,500 workers by some of tlie larger 
f.iciories and mills m the Central Troviuces 
Twenty per rent of textile laliour and .ibout in 
pel ceut of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed The Pulguoii Cotton Mill 
in.iintams a settlement covcniig an area of 1 > 
acres on which the millhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nomini' 
ground rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sij, tr 
Piobably the most m.agmficent •^dieino m 
industrial housing conceived in India is tlui 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agenij 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur 1 
mills have leased a plot of 200acie8 at Indor.i, 
a suburb of Nagpui, two miles from tiie milN 
Tiie sclicme is b.i8cd on a desire to establisli <i 
model village The idea is to build Iioiim^ 
of the bungalow type sLinding on timr 
own ground in plots measuring 3G'x53' with 
Uie limitation that building will not bo allowed 
on more than one-third ot the space provuiid 
The houses are let to the workers on the Inn 
purciiase system and it is exjietted that m.ui' 
of tlie workers will ultimately own them. 


Bihar and Orissa —All the collieries in tin* 
Jharia coal flcld arc amply and elfacieutly eqmj 
ped with approved tyjics of houses. Tlieir 
design, construction, ventilation and gem m* 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mnm 
Board of Health. Workers recruited imin 
villages within five miles irom the min'' up 
quently jirefer to live in their own villages aiid 
walk backwards and forwards to tlicir woik 
In five collieries employing about ten thousuid 
workers 4,775 houses are provided, five of tin' 
worst equipped mines employing 424 vvork'i^ 
provide 156 houses and five normally equipi>"| 
mines employing 3,084 workers provide 1 i<>- 
houses In many cases more than one empk'' 

IS accommodated in one dhowra or house. > ' " 
frequently a man and his wife and his 
all of whom may be recorded as separate lain m 
era in the figures of the mining populaii"« 
occupy one bouse. Every liouse rnust 
licensed Licenses are not given unless tn 
standards are oompbed with* labourers ♦iJ 
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found in occupation of unlicenaed prcmwes the 
management iij liable to proamition No rent 
U however cluiged and aubleUmg h not 
known. 

The Tata lion and Stoid Woiks at Janis]ie<l- 
pnr liave bmit noarlv f>,00() loaidential build* 
Ings. 01 these, 1101 aie rented at over its 20 
jitr month blxlecu are rated as hotels The 
,u commodation provided at present is iiisnlh- 
cient and one of the problems the Company 
will have to face IS the provision of a laigor 
amount of housing. 

Punjab. — conditions of industrial 
woilv<'is inthis ProMiicc is reporti'd as contliuiiiig 
b) show ste.idy piogress Most ot tlio iiewlv 
< MiistriK'led ladoiK's have piovidt'd nn.irt(*is 
tort lien ixTinaiK nt staff Alfliongh .if im'seiif 
]( >". fli.iii 10 per (**nt of tlic tof.il pcrm.inent 
labour sfK'ngfli ol the l.n torn's .no ImiisiMl in 
iMtorv (pMitcrs tlKTi' li.is lus'ii a distnnf 
idx.iiKi 111 fins r( spi'ct in 10‘n, and m.dl e.isos 
wluni' lionsiim \Nas]WoMdt d flu an uininod.it Ion 
w.ist.u siipiMioi to tli.if wliK li the worki IS loukl 
or(fin.ml\ obt.nii uiitsidi' tlio t.nfory picmiseH. 

Assam — ITec quarters are jirovided for .ill 
ffsidential employees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which conu's irom the adjoining villages 
and I1VC.S111 Its own houses In the mines and 
oil fields fiee qu.irters are provided for the 
labour force employed A Coinimtteo of 
liKimiy apjiointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours bhouUl he m.ide to house 
niniiigiants from dilfcreiit provinces together 
in li.inilets instead of jmttiiig workers troiii all 
provinces nulLsciiinlnatcly into b.iu.ioks or 
hues. The main objection to tins lecoiiimcu- 
(lation IS the want ol land as all .ivaiUblo land 
IS under tea The housing conditions in the 
M»il and oil fields are lejiortcd as being quite 
-at islactory In As-sam the tea estates aie 


regulaily inspected by District and Sub-Divi- 
sional officers. Altlioiigli the legal powers of 
interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of iiideiitiirod labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as iclated to such 
l.iiiour, still in practice the inspeoting officers 
do invariably icport on the condition of the 
lines. They call attention to the need of 
improvement and the management Is generally 
ready to effect such miprovoments as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces — No special remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial liousing la other provinces * Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban mllammation duo to tlie presence of 
agglorneiatioiis of factoiy or other workers is 
particularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour is not to be dilTcreiiUated from the 
ordinary poor citizen. 

Except m thoso aases where (lovornment 
action has been ihdlnitelv Indicated, the govern- 
ments of the various other jirovluces in India 
have done nothing for the improvement of 
mdiistnal housing. 

Railways — ^1'lie general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters whore it is 
neccss.iry for spcci.il reasons to provide aocoiii- 
modation for cerUin classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise docs not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the prlncip.il 
lailways since the cominenconicnt of operations 
amounts to ncaily twenty-siv crores, while the 
expcmlitiue iucuned during the last live years 
amounts to ovi'r .seven croies Notwithstand- 
ing this exiiendituro there is, at jiresent, a oonsi- 
dciable di'artli of quarters on most railways 
Kndoavonis aio, however, continuously nude 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programrao as funds 
permit. 


HEALTH. 


No sjitisf.icton' statiatus arc available regard- 
ing health ( ondif loi'Rof industrial vvorkerb, 
niorbidlfy rates among the workers, thoir 
.iver.ige vvoighl, heiglit, etc , .ind in the absence 
ol .iiiy sound statistiial data it is not i)osMl)le 
to gcnor.ilLse about these mailers 'I’he pro- 
bl«Tns .issocinted with lie.ilfh are always dilli- 
< nit flic> are inneli more so in a louiitry where 
bofli I liin.ite andthe po\erty and ignor.ime of 
the i)<M)pic fontnbuteto redimng outbreaks ol 
tiopKal and other epideniK diseases q’hc 
main {iiiisc of ill-hcalth p.\rticiilaily 
.iinong flu* workers in llomb.iv and JJeiigal, 
.'I pcais to bo the prevalence ol inal.ina in the 
lo(.ilitIes ill which they live Major Govcil, the 
bpeciul Officer afijioiiited by the Government of 
boinbay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
submitted his report in 
19-8, says . “It (Malaria) is still present In 
f ertain quarters of the southern jxirtion of the 
Gitv to a serious extent, but tbo most iniousc 
ma^ia at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especMy In Worll and Parel 
sections. In the northernmost portion of 


Worll section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area Is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worll and Parel. 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was moat striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single Isolated 
iiiiU happened to bo present, e g , the Victoria 
Mill in Chowp.ity and the (kilaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situ.ated in the highly malarious 
area” The anti-malarial mcasuTcs taken by 
I he Git v Munuip.vlify have however resulted 
in agradii.il icdiictlon ol the niimlK'r of deaths 
from nialaiial attacks 

Til the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Cuddapah district and 
at every change of season there is a prevalence 
ot widespread lever Rlalarla also prevails 
in tho Thuiiinuragudi mines throughout tho 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the health of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among indostrlal warlsers in the United 
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Provinces and Bihar and Oiissa, and KaJa Atar 
Is common amon)^ -workers In certain tracts like 
Bihar and Onssa. 

The followjnfj table gives the birtJi and death 
rates and tlie rate of infant moitality per thou- 
sand of tiie ]>oi)ulation for some of the important 
industrial ( entres. Iho figures, how'cvcr, relate 


to the whole population in most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc., among Industrial 
workers Besides, in certain cities hke Bombay, 
it is customaiy for niamed w’orking class women 
to leave the city tor their confinement and 
register births m tlic motussll 


A tabu showing (a) Birth-^aie and (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (e) Infant 
mortally for 1,000 regiBt&red births for certain important jindustrial centres. 




Birth-rate 
per 1,000 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 

Centre. 

Period. 

of 

population. 

of 

population. 

registered 

births. 

Bombay 

19T1 

20 6 

23 1 

260 00 

Ahmedabnd 

1929 

47 02 

49 90 

331.05 

Sholapur 

M 

44 03 

34 53 

228 73 

Karachi 

ft 

55 83 

30 97 

230 55 

Nagpur 

I 

50 63 

52 2t 

290.77 

Amraoti 

ft 

50 60 

49 14 

330.01 

Akola .. 

t, 

41 73 

35 30 

251 27 

Cawnpore 

ft 

36 94 

52 70 

420 34 

Lucknow 

ft 

43 98 

75 81 

469.22 

Allahabad 


46 31 

88 44 

1 

258.70 


The relation between overcrowding and infant mortality Is brought out in the following 
table extracted fiom tlie annual report of the Municipal Commissioner for Bombay City. — 

Infant Mortality by the Number of Rooms occupied in 193.1. 


Number of rooms 

Births. 

Deaths 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 


Number, j 

Percentage 

Number. 

Percentage 

1933 1 

1032. 

1 Boom & under 

18,611 

(»0 4 

6,408 

77 0 

344 1 

438 

2 Booms 

7,033 

22 7 

1,414 

17 0 

201 

265 

3 „ 

OIK) 

2 2 

121 

1 5 

175 

• 261 

4 or more Booms 

1,920 

6 1 

299 

3 0 

155 

129 

Hospitals 

2,085 

8 0 

58 

0,7 

21 

60 

Boad side 

7 

0 0 

20 

0,2 


•• 

Total.. 

30,026 

100.0 

8,320 

100.0 

269 

218 
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Worldiif conditiDm. — The factory depart^ 
ment in Bombay has done much work in invest- 
(gatmg the elUcicncy of different humidifying 
and ventilating plants in the weaving and 
spinning departments of Mills m Alimedabad 
As a result, all the now textile mills which have 
l»cen constructed in Ahiuedabad during the 
last few years are equipped witheftident ven- 
tilating and cooling systems and tlie beneffts 
both to the workers and the processes involved 
are well recognised at that centre There has 
been an extensive “ uplift ’* in the older mills and 
there Is hardly a mill that has not made efforts 
in the direction indicated. There has latterly 
been a marked tendency to increase the pace ot 
improvements in the spinning departments and 
Idle group of mills has installed 12 cx])ensivc 
lilants that effecllvcly eool and huinidily the 
atmosplieres of the spinning as well as of tlu 
w(‘a^ing departments A few mills in Jioiuliay 
City have also installed new cooling and 
humidiiying svstems A few other mills pro- 
\ ide vacuum stripxdng apparatus in the carding 
departments A plenum system ot blowing 
cvtcnial air near the workers in the boiling 
department of a soap factory jirocliiccd results 
gratifying both to the worker and the manage* 
ment and It is hoiied to extend the method to a 
ic'w industries where the removal of sin plus 
heat is a ditlieult matter. An enquiry made* 
into the efleet of eiiijiloj niciit on the hc^alth ot 
the dliobi bleachers in Ahniedabad rc‘vcMlcd 
tliat although there was little history oi rheu- 
matisni, some aio adversely effoc-U'd w'orking 
with bleaching solutions Several worK(*rs were 
louiul to bc' suffering friin liyperaemia ot the* 
legs, but it was obvious later on tliat more* care 
was being I'xereiscd bv tbc contractors Most 
ot the dholii work is done in uncovcTod tanks 
in the ( onipoiHicl'' and no sliel1c*rs aie 
]»ioM(led It Is said that the mc*ii are used 1o 
working in the hot Alimedaliacl sun, but evcni the 
doukejs used so frc'cly tor load carrying take 
achantago of the shade when they are permitted 
to do so' The Jiengal Keiiorts refer to the 
cpiebtion of dust removal m Jute Mills and 
'1 ea factories and to the investigations made 
to determine at what stage dust or Huff iinpieg 
nation in.iy be regarded as cleflniteb injurious 
It is camsidcred that wIictc' exhaust trunk 
e\<^r.u’ting sjstc'ins arc dcenic’d to be c's'-cmtial 
in all factories in an industry the necessity to 
Ji'stal such equiimiciit should be promulgated 
b\ rule, Tlic continued tiude deyiression, 
bowH'MT, prc'cluded the Issue of a geneiul ordc*r 
bv Olovc'rnnieut. The raaioritv ot finus lliid 
the initial cost of such installations iirohibitive 
but a lew coneenis have piovlded mc*( hanic'ul 
ventilation in their factories Although some 
iniprovemeiit in ventilation has been 
t|tfeited during the years 11)32 and 1931, the bad 
design and unsuitability ot the imiiorlty of 
the buildings occupied by the smaller factono*. 
is stated to bo still the chief obstacle to all 
round progress Jn regard to t ottou ginning 
laetories tlie Punjal) lleports state that ‘’ven- 
tilation i« far Irom satisfactory but npait 
fiom a diastic alteration in the metliod 
ot gnning, little can be clone to improve vcntila- 
t>on sufficiently to dispose of the dust in giuumg 
looms , the cost of such alteration is at present 
prohibitive.” The Oent'Tal Provinces’ Reports 
mcntlou that ventilation arnmuemontH have 


on the whole» sliown satisfactory improvement 
in most pcrenulttl factories. In the present 
conditions, owners of giimlug factories are 
unable to adopt the expensive system of duets 
and oxliaust fan? to oveieome the dust nuisance 
The provision of ridge ventilation in cotton 
gmiiing factorUw has been a standard 
practice m the United Provinces in respect of 
new factories and is reported to have proved 
satisfactory when combined with a reasonable 
heiglit of root Ventilation la other factories 
is steadily imjirov Ing though the progress is 
not quite rapid due* to dejircssed trade 
(ondltloiis The extpnd(*d use of electricity 
is steadily iinpiovmg the general standard of 
ligliting and is eommended on with ajiproval 
in the Provincial fuetorv reports lor the year 
193.{ 'riie taetorj depart ment In the province 
of lUhar and Orissa has compiU'd n little guide 
l)Ook to ” Safety, Lighting and Ventilation in 
small laitorles,” based on photometric observa- 
tions, 111 order tohi*Ip interested persons and 
builders of lui tones to so adiust the window 
area as to secure siiffieieiit uiuount of natural 
lighting. 


Extent of Medical FacUitie* provided — 

q'lie results ot a recent enquiry into \Veit.iro 
work conducted hy tiie labour Office siiows 
tliat the provision of fa(‘.lUties for medical 
attendance and the supply of mefficlnea Is fairly 
general in all the larger lalxiur-omploylng 
organisations In the llombay Presidency. 
The Textile l^alxiiir Union In Alimedabad 
Is the only association of employees which 
provides medical facilities for Its members 
There are also Government, Municipal or chari- 
table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
to the public and which are used l>y Uic labour- 
ing classes In the United I'roviiites, many of 
the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
but no liubifftals. The Dufferin I^'und, a piivate 
organisation aided by grants from Government 
and lo( al bod les, maintains female hospitals at the 
more imjxirtant towns The Lady Cbolrnsford 
Matenuty andClilld Welturo League maiutuins 
a nu’iibc'r of centres for child welfare and the 
treatment of maternity eases Many of the 
emplojcrs 111 tin (Jeiitrnl ihoviims and Jk^rar 
have provided weU-eqnij)pi‘d dispensaries, and 
medical facilities are witiim easy reach of the 
workers m almost all the factories and every 
imiKirtant mining area in the Province. Some 
of the larger concerns in Bihar and Orissa and in 
the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
their employees. In Madras only a few large 
factories provide dispensaries. Medical laf/llitlos 
in the plantations are howi'vei , tairly good. All 
the jute mills in the nelghlKnirtiood of Calcutta 
piovldo dispensaries but most of the doctors in 
charge arc not i(‘gisttiod medical graduates 
Owing to linancial stringency the Indian Jute 
Mills Association were unatffe to take any action 
on the weltarc survey cornlm ted by a lady doctor 
m the mill area and lejirosy survey carried out 
hy the sdiool of tiojmal iiiedleiiie. In sjiite 
ot the general depression, the Julti Iron Works 
built a hospital with up-to-date equipment. Jn 
all the tei gardens in \ssum and lu Bengal 
medical atU iid.uii o and luediciiic are provided 
for all classes of cinjiloyees. The medical arrange- 
ments in a large number ol estates are super- 
vised by Europ(*iin medical oflloor, WoU- 
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eq^pped hospitals are also provided for the 
labour force in the mines and oiMields in Assam 
Part-time medical attendance smd medicines 
are provided by the employers m the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Medical facilities are also 
provided in the mines in Madras in the Jhaiia 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by emiiloyers, the mimbei ot beds vail- 
ing from 6 to 12 in each ward 

All the Provincial Factory llcports for the 
year J Olh't record a year of normal health amongst 
iactorv workers Tlieic was no dislocation oi 
industiy anywhere on aeiouiit ot cpidcinns 
during the year 19113 except jierhaps to some 
extent in Poona on aecount of the severe epidemic 
of plague in that (Mty which lastc'd from July 
to October. Continued improvcunent in general 
sanitary conditions In the largci factories is 
reported in all provinces In Bombay concentra- 
tion on several factories of the bazaar tyjie 
has led to considers ble imiirovcments and a 
rise in the standard of neighhoimng smaller 
concerns not yet amenable to this Act The 
lack of municipal lacilitus for the disposal of 
trade waste in AliiueclabacI is statcsl to lie a 
cause of insanitary laetory Hiiioundings in that 
area Conditions in the Dlianui 'rannenes in 
the Bombay ]*residencv were* investigated 
during 1932 and c'oiisulerablc impiovcinents 
were effected TIicto was markc'd improM'inent 
in the saiutarv conditions ot factories in the 
Titaghur area m Bengal on account ol the 
sneci'ssful iiistallatiou of a sewerage scheme 
'J'he Bihar and Ori‘».sa ic-port tot 19.32 states that 
the advisability and iiosslbillty ol aiqiointmu 
Medical Insutctor ol Factories was under con- 
sideration of the local (joNernnunt The* 
Hinted Prc)\luecs Xlejiort relers to occasional 
cases of persons suffering from obnoxious 
diseases bc'iiig eraploved in loocl product lacto- 
nes and state's that the Mc’ciical Ollic-ers ot 
Health were asked to give this cpicM ion attention 
in their cajiacities as Additional liisjicstors ot 
Factories with a view to stojiping the pr.utice 
A Sanitaiy Inspector vas ajiponitcd ni the 
Western India Mutch factory at Tniivottuui 
(Madias) to be in charge ol tlic* anti-iii.itaiial 
eain]m)gn A nudical ollicii b.as aKo been 
appoiiilH'd at a new factorv c'staldlslicsl in Bom- 
bay lor the iiianuluctiirc of lead aceuimiUtois 

Maternity Benefits. 

In September 1924, Mr N M Joshl made the j 
first attempt in the Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision foi the 
payment of materiiitv benefits in certain indus- 
tries. Under this Bill, tiie Ixic'al Governments 
were to be asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Fund and to make payments out of this Fund I 
The Bill, after circulation, was tlirown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925. 

The flibt Piovince in India to pass a 
Maternity Benefit Act w.is Bombay The Act 
oame Into lorcc on Ist July 1929 According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
is an obligation winch is imposed directly on the 
einplover Tlie Annual llc'port on the admi- 
nistration ot this Act lor the year ending 30tli 
June 1933 sliows there were 11 7 claims 
paid per 100 women employed and the 
total amount of maternity hc'noflt paid under 


f the Act was Ks 1 ,35,81 3. I'he statistics for the 
half year ending December 1933 show that out 
of an average dally numbc'r c)f 43,809 womc'U 
emplovc'cl HI the areas to whldi the \ct applie*., 
.3,110 womcui applic'cl for beuc'llts and t hat 2,728 
women, oi (» 2 pc'r cent ol those employc'cl, were 
paid beiK'flts amonuting to Rs (>4,417-4-0 
Thc^ Bombay Municipality lias started smc'c* Fc'b- 
ruary 1 928, a niatcTnity b< nellt scheme by winch 
benefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
ing women in the form of leave with 
full pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 
lavs, meliuhng the date of confinement, as 
certified by the Executive Health OflBcer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by the Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same lines .ss that in 
Tkimbay During the y cur 1 93.3 benefits amoniit- 
iiig to Rs 9 1 U vvcTr paid to 4.10 women workiT'^ 
as (omparc^cl wilh Ks 12,194 paid to 005 women 
W'oikc'rs HI tbc' ])rc'\ ions year 

In Assam, voluntary mateniitv benefit schemes 
hayc been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute. While pregnant women remain 
at work, they arc put on light work on full rates 
of pay. Dining the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and In some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at ciiildbirth is often 
granted in addition The bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Hallways and Trading Comjiany, the 
next largest employers of labour lii Assam, 
grants six months* leave on half pav provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week The 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half imy 
for three months On some estates in Coim 
I batore District fern ile coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement 
On other estates m.atern’^ty benefit ranging 
' from Hs 3 to Ks 6 is paid atid in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
I before and three weeks after confinement « - 
arranged. 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations - 

^inoiig the more important reioiiimendatioii'- 
nude by the Uoyid Commission on Indian baboiir 
in (oimcMoii with the health of the mdiistiial 
w'orker are the following — 

(a) India should have an Instatule ui 
Niitiition ('riii“ Govi'innieiit <>i India li.i\' 
(lostpoiied .ulioii on this re( oniiiti iidatioii ind< 
lluiti ly loi waul ot limds ) 

(//) ].ocal anthoiities should umstrnct sani 
tary markets in all urban and industrial areas 

(f) Ad nit er.it ion of Foods Acts should be n 
foue ill all Provinces 

(i/) 3n indiistiial piovinies Pnbln He.illii 
Deport in cuts should be stieugtlieneil to d‘ ' 
with industrial hygiene ami indnstiial disea-^i 

(e) Women should be appoinhd to ]ni91i 
liealth stall paiticularly iii the moit ludustiialisi 
Provinces 

(/) Compreiicnsive Public Health Act shoni i 
he passcvl in all Provinces. 
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(g) Where piped water supplies are not 
available special prcoautious as to purity should 
bo taken 

(/<) Every provincial health department, 
e^ery railw.iv udministr.ation and all Hoards 
of ILcaltli and welfare in mining aieas sliould 
tinploy full tune inaUriolomsts 

(?) A (loveminent diploma for health 
visitors ‘•hoiild be instituted as the reeoniiised 
(pialllieation required ot all women aspiring to 
such posts 

( /) In the larger induatrial areas Giivernments 
lotai aufiioritiea and industrial management, 
should eo-operatc in the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s tlinies , and 
<Jo\cmnunt should give percentage grants for 
a jipriA ed schemes 

{k) Maternity Benefit leglsl.ifion on the lines 
of the Boinhiiy and (Vntral J‘ro\ luces Acts 
should be ciiai ted in all l*rov iiiccs, and 

(/) All methods should be explored that may 
le.id to the allevution of existitm haidships 
arising lioni the need of provision lor siekness. 

Amendment of the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act It was lepreseuted to (Joverii- 
nient that the Alt leqiilies ainendinent in 
(ertaiTi respeds and the Ko\al OoinniHsion 
on Labour have also dealt v\i<h the question 
ot niaternitv beindit Aeiordingly the (h)\erii- 
nuiit ol Boniluu intiodiieed m the Jaxal 
la'gislatue Louiu il on the Hth August JOdU 


a Bill to amend the Act, The Bill was referred 
to a select committee on the same day and was 
passed In The following changes have 

been made in Iho Act — 

(ff) The maximum period for wiiieh a woman 
slull ho entitled to hemdit is raised from 
seven to eight weeks. 

(6) The qualdving period of service is raised 
from 0 months to h months 

(e) 'I’he henolit was payable in three 
instalments, tme at hirth of a child and the 
othertw'of heieatter The \et now provides for 
p.iMnents to be made eithei ni two instalments, 
one beiore .in<l the other after ( hild-birth or in 
one lump sum p.ijmeid alter delivery 
(rf) There was no time-hinit within which 
the benefit m.iy he riaimed 'riio Amending 
Alt presiTilies a limit ot six months after 
I hild-hiith 

The Seleit Committee did not agree to the 
proposed ihanges m tlie into ol henetlt and 
deletid the « la uses in tlie jhll relating to tills 
ipiestion 

Diidei their iiile-niakiiig powers under the 
\(t, the hoial <{ov eminent niiule a new rule 
in Deeeinhei l')y wiiieh makes an employer 
liable for paving niateriiit) henellt in llie event 
ol his (losing Ills butorv A woiitan entitled 
to niateiiiitv hem lit is not to he deemed dis- 
missed within the iirovislons of Seif ion 8, It 
she IS disi barged on aiiount of the closing ot Urn 
laetory in w hu h she is eniploj ed. 


WELFARE WORK. 

(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1926, the Government of India requested' 
all ProvlncuU Governments to collect full and 
I ompi ehensiv e information with regard to the ^ 
measures undertaken and the elTorts made to 
.1 meliorate tlio conditions under wdiich thei 
workers live when they arc not actually' 
employed The enquiry originated as the result ; 
of the Ilecommeudation adopted by the Sixth' 
Session of the futernatlonal Ijaboiir Conference ' 
in connexion with the development of facilities , 
for the utilisation of vvorki'rs’ sirnrc time The . 
Labour Oflice ol the Govt <>1 IJoiiibav conducted i 
an enquiry in tlie Bombay rresidency, the results 
ot wlileh wore published m the issue of the Labour 
Clazette lor January 1927. 1 

Apart from the few individual employers 
who have organised welf.ire work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- 
duce welfare activities of a jiartieular type' 
was taken by the Bombay Millowncrs’ Associa ' 
tion early 111 llLJd In a circular letter dated 
8th .Tanuary, 1930, addressed to the mills atllJi.it- 
ed to the Bombay Millowncrs' Association, 
tills Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to their olforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving immediate , 
effect, wherever It wms possible, among other 1 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 
have been uniformly successful, e g., (a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople , (b) provision 
of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit and (c) the establish- 
ment of creches at all mlUs. 


There wore in ]9‘U nearly .30 eolton mills in 
Bomh.w (’itv whnh provided ereili(‘s ami in one 
01 these mills tlie mu ho was lor uiilouchahles 
only Seviual of the nulls which havo 
i-ri I lies have staffed the i rei.lies with 
both qiiililied mirMs .md Light food 

sill h as milk, hKcuilH, I'te is given to the i hihlren 
111 17 lases and 111 l.i ol them ehaugi^ of i lothes 
also IS piovKbd toi under thi in w im lories Act 
whnh i.iiiie into loin lioni Isl .Janiiaty lO.L') 
it Is ohliuatoi v on all lailoiies em|»loyjng more 
th.iii lUtv women vvoiki rs are ordinal ilv eiiqiloyed 
a siiitahiu loom sh.ill hi provid(ui tor the' use of 
ihildnii iindi I tin agi ot six y« ars belonging 
lo siiili womi M Lo(al Governments are 
empowiiid to m.iki' rules |)res( nbiiig the 
st.iiid.iids toi sill li looms and the natiiri' 
ol the su|Mivision to In* exeri ised oV(*r thi‘ 
vhildn 11 therein Only Hev( n woiklng mills 
have 110 dispensarii s loi tin ir workmen A 
few nulls keep patent imdiuaes only A 
large majoiitv ol (he mills wliii h maintain 
dispeiisaiiesliavei iigagi d iull-time i omjiounders 
Tho B 1> hassooii A Cointian^ have employed 
two male doitois and a lad\ doctor for the 
benefit ot their eiiifilovies and th(“ company 
also h.ive a stall for aritmialarial propaganda 
^eallv a third ol tin total niiraher ol the working 
mills lu Jloiiibay provide night schools for the 
education ol thiir employees Tho Sassoons 
also offer faeilitii's to the workers for technical 
education. Fai ilities for recreation of a regular 
cluinicter such as games, wrestling, etc , are 
Iirovided for l»v about ten mills. Occasional 
reereational activities like cinemas, dramas 
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music, etc., are arranged for in a few mills while 
in a few others annual social gatherings are held 
•jPea shf)ps arc fm)\ Idtvl in a good number of mills 
while (heap gnmi shops lor the benoflt of the 
woJkers are run bv four mills The Has'«oon 
group of uuIl-=' allow their <N\orkmen to make 
purehast's from their cloth shops at 10 i)er cent 
discount on credit, recoveries being made from 
wages Ihe employees of 17 mills enjoy the 
benetitsof provident funds while pension m hemes 
lor employees are iu force in 0 mills (’o-opera- 
the (redit societies are established In 23 out of 
the 05 working mills studied 

More eomplote and up-to-date information 
on all welfare it ('ms will be available as a lesuK 
of a very <onipr('liensiv(' enquiry fondueted by 
the liombay Labour oflice in l‘)34 as a part (»1 
its General Wage ('('nsns programnu' covering 
all perennial factories in the l»r<ald('m> l’ioj<‘r 

The Eoyal Commission on Indian labour have 
recommended that there should be a more 
general extension on the part of the employer ot 
welfare work in its broader sense ; and that in 
tlie larg(‘r jute and cotton industrial areas, 
mills and factories should organise in grouiis, 
each establishment having its own welfare (.‘ontro 
and healtli visitor under the supervision of a 
woman doftor employed by tlie group 

The All-India Industiial Welfare Oonfei 
ence of 1922 passed a resolution that social 
servitc organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers 
The establishments of workers* committees in all 
industrial establishments was also urged hut 
very little progress appears to have been made 
BO far In this direction. 

In the Bombay Presidency except in the case 
of the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills in 
Sholapur and the Ciirrimbhoy Ebrahim Work- 
men's Institute at Bombay, no other cmployeis 
have employed any special welfare offleora or 
workers to condui’t tlieir welfaie a{thltie3 
But Messrs E P Sassoon ds (^o , Ltd , have 
appointed a Labour Uffleer for all then eleven 
Textile Mills In Bombay City 

In Bihar and Oilssa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company lias appointed a welfare oftlccr 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been earned on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers oppojus to hav(* been 
appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the BritLsh India 
Corporation employ a full-time welt arc supcjin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 6 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen mldwlves, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols 

In Bengal, attempts have been made by some 
lute mills to set up day and night schools but 
many of these schools are reported to have been 
closed owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees. Except for the facilities for tech- 
nical training tliat are provided at the 
IcchapTir Klfle Factory, the Cossipore Gun and 


Shell Facto^ and the Oovemment Weaving 
School at ^rampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training In the industrial centres in Bengal. 

The weliure eojdn^ inaugurated In Clive Jute 
Mills made good progress during the year 1933 
Tho Indian Iron and Steel Companv, Hirapur, 
.I'-talilishcd a Baby Clime in the diurge ot a 
qunhllcd nurse. 'I ho Bunnah Shell Company’s 
labour burt'au and wi'lfare department at 
Budge Budge couttiiued to do excellent work 
An instaiK'e of the ])rogi('‘»K made is stated 
to be tlie aiuaess of the night school conducted 
by tlio dei)artment. A numiier of workmen 
who attend the school were, until recently, 
absolutely illiterate but now many of them 
arc able to fill uj) money order lornifl, write out 
an addiess, and road a telegram. 

Tins company has also employed a full time 
Labour officer to look aft( r the labour employed 
in thc'ii oil installation m Bombay 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education In F and G 
Wards which arc chiefly peopled by mliltiands 
In the Government factories at Eirkee, the 
Klrkec Education Society wliieh is well supported 
by tlie factory autlioritics conducts six night 
schools Tlio Gokak Falls Mills Company 
maintains one night school for adult workers 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a scliool for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain scliools for 
workers’ childicn Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and tlie Government woikshop at Papun 
provide tor the primary education of half- 
timeis. 

The Social Sei vice League, Bombay, maintains 
several niglit schools and a I'extile Technical 
I School at Parc'l, for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
dombay Y M (' A conducts neailj night schools 
with an aveiage dailv attendance of about 200. 
The Ahmedabad I.abour Union conducted iu 
1933, 10 day schools, 10 night schools, one 

Nursery b( bool, one boarding school for boys and 
one boaiding school for girls. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
I Company has established a Technical Institute 
I at Jamshedpur to train in theory and practice 
certa*n selected students for positions In the 
operating departments. The Company also 
maintahis over twenty schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian I’actories Act have provided schools 
tor half-timers and in some cases for employees' 
children also. The Buckingliam and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school 
The day school is an elementary school with 5 
standaids and has a technical section attached 
to it. 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfield for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for Its employees. The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Es. 1,000 for tlie 
maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and Is also constructing a school 
at Baldwin for tho education of the children of 
its employees. 
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In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintains four day schools for 
boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for emidovccs The Klgin 
Mills at Cawnnore, the United Agra Mills, Agra 
and the B. K W. Eailway Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also pi 0 vide for the ^ucation of the children 
of tlioir employees. I’he Elgin Mills hav«* built 
a permanent stage for dramas and purchased 
a cinema machine for the entertainment of 
tlieir workers. Messrs Begg Bulhcrland & Co 
who arc the managing agents for several large 
concerns, carry on welfare activities m providing 
sihools, free milk to supply pupils, (lisjiensarics , 
gvmnasiiim and sports, library, recreational 
programmes, etc. 

In the Punjab, onlv the new Egerton Woollen ! 
Mills Conijiany, Dharia al, maintains a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Bcrar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur liave Nurseiy and 
primary classes for the children in tlie creches 
Paring the year lUIPi, 552 children received 
primary education In factory schools as against 


705 in the previous >car, the fall in atteudaiice 
being due to a general reduction in the number 
of children emploved Crtehes are attached to 
siK cotton mills and one jiottery W'orks in this 
pio\ incc The educational work outside the 
mills Is (ondtu toA hy the Young Men's Christian 
Association wlilch has established 9 centres where 
the mill-woikers reside. Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Ks. 3,500 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children ; but these schools are not 
popular as the labomers are generally recruited 
from the aboiJgiiial tribes with whom education 
I is at a discount particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of tlieir children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens. The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Hallways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees. No industry provides 
schools for adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Railways. 


Recreation — Bailwava as a group are the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is thereiore being dealt with 
separately. All Hallways provifle facilities foi 
recreation for their employees and their children 
TJic total uumlx'i of iiintilutcH and dubs wliuli 
have been provubMl for railway i‘ni|)lov(*cH and 
tl»( ir dnidren .iinomit to ncaily 20(1 ior 
I’iUrojKMiis and Anglo liuliuiis and o\cr laO loi 
Indians 

Each institute Is regarded as a club provided 
by the Hallway free of rent The Institutes 
jirovide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc, and are generally sclf-suiiporimg 
although grants are made from fines’ funds to 
meet the recurring expenses In deserving cases 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Sports committees aud athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e g , 
(he G.l.P. and the East Indian Hallways with 
tlic object of luomntiiig athletic sports among 
the employees and organising tournaments. 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association 
formed for the promotion and dovolojiment 
of intet-raliway utlilctlc competitions of all 
kinds is a reglstcicd association and its 
membership is open to the Hallway Board 
and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association Inter-dlstrlct 
or Intcr-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports’ committees with the idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff 
The inter-railway boxhig, wrestling and football 
competitions are arranged in four groups. In 
1931 the North Western Kailnay pmvided 
a Ktadium within easy lejuh ot Ibe living 
•tuarters of tho Hallway ciapluioub at 
Moghalpura. 


The cinema shows and magie Inntcm lectures 
whub have l)ccn reeinitlv organized for the 
recreation ol railway employees arc giowing 
in popularity with the stalf. 

The East Indian Ha ilwny loeomotivc and 
caiilage and wagon workshops, Lucknow, 
have Welfare Committees which meet monthly 
and dispose of matters brought forward by the 
various delegates Such Committees liave also 
been formed in tho rcramhur as well as tho 
Golden Hock workshops of the South Indian 
Railway. 

Education. — Almost all Huilwavs provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
staffs as well as tor the children of Hallway 
employees. 'The progress made In this direc- 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows . — 

The N W. Hallway have started three experi- 
mental s( hoolH for adult workers in the run- 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore, Slbsur 
and Kotri 'The experiment has so far been 
confined to the loroinotlve staff as tho 
majority of the staff in this branch 
are illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can praotioally be 
doubled by qualifying for jiromotion to the higher 
grades of running staff Tho East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schools for tho employees 
of tho Operating Department The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools lor 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- 
men have lutherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 

Tho B B <fe C T. Railway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
tlmec R's at 3 centres on tho Broad-Gauge and 
3 on the Metre-Gauge systems. As ail Induce- 
ment to study, a Inmus of Es. 5 is paid to each 
man fiassiiig a simple test. On the E. B. Hall- 
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way, the Locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as “ English speaking ” 
which grade carries a higher pay. The 
only facilities gi\en by the B. <fe N. W Hallway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature m the Locomotive Department. The 
Bengal Nagpmr KaUway provides 14 schools 
for Imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting tram working 
On the M. A S. M. Kailway there are two 
night schools at Hubli and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G. J . P. Kailway but a school 
is established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Kailway working. 

For Workers* Children. — The faciliticH pro- 
vided for the education of the cliildren of 
railway employees are as under — 

About 100 schools for European and Anglo- 
Indian children and 130 scJiools tor Indian 
children are maintained at suitable centics 
and the total number of pupils on the rolls is 
about 5,000 and 10,000 respectively. The total 
expenditure from revenue on the Euro])ean 
and Anglo-Indian schools is Ks 4 lakhs 
per annum and on the Indian schools Ks 1 4 
lakhs The Railway Dcicartnieut also aids 
certain schools for children of railway employees 
The total number ot children in railway aided 
schools is aliout 4,000 (European and Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (Indiaui ami the total annual 
grants made by the Railway aic about Ks 50,000 
to each group The Railway Department <ilso 
gives direct iluaneial assistani o to its employech 
towards the education of their children in 
certain hill schools The total c\i)eiidiiiirc 
on this account m 1027 28 was Ks 3 5 lakhs 
lor Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Ks. 28-8 
thousands for Indians. 

Facilities are also afforded by the grant of 
passes and coiucshion tickets to enable the 
cluldren to attend schools. 


The present methods of assistance liave le- 
cently evoked public criticism on the secuo of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
aiicl with a view to eliminating aU trace of 
lacial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. C E \V Jones, C I E., I E.S , on special 
duty In 1927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
ot their employees On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines . — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities or private bodies, spei lal grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary. The assistance given by the Kailway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw iiay below a prescribed maximum 
and to paicnts wlu) ar(‘ obliged to send their 
children to boarding schools. The assistance 
would take the form of grants to the employees 
of a fixed propoition not exceeding one-half of 
the board and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon the pay drawn by the parent 
and falling with the increase in pay. The 
assistance would be open to all employees 
without distinction of community, race or creed. 

Several company managed railways have also 
signified theu: willingness to adopt a similar 
policy. But the question is still receiving further 
considciation because of the representations 
leceivcd in connexion with the scheme 

Co-operation — 'i'he Railway Administration 
have notii‘ed that heav y indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they liave therefore encouraged the foimation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-operative 
stores ior all grades ot employees 

Co-operative Ciedit Societies have been 
tormed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected fiom among the 
shareliolders But in some eases, the heads 
of the departments arc icquired to be the cliair- 
men of the lonimittccs and they liavc jiowcr to 
nommate some of the members of tlie 
committee. 


WAGES. 

It was Hi 1 873 that one of the eaihesl attempts 1910 In then place a quinquennial wage census 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by in all Provinces was obtained except m the 
issuing Instructions to District Oiiicers to submit Central Provinces where an annual rc'tuin 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly from District Offlceis continued The first 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized ' and the second in 1916*17. htatistics regard- 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics ing w^ages continued to bo published in *‘^ices 
of wages for selei ted Districts in each Province and Wages" which g.ve the results of the 
and these statistics w^ere puhlislicd in the pub- quinquennial wage censuses iu respect of a few 
lication " Prices and Wages" issued annually urban and ruial occupations. As the statistics 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- were still far from satisfactory the third wage 
genre and Statistics A reference, however, census, which w'as due in 1921-22, was abau- 
io Mr. Dutt's Report on an Enqniiy into Rise doned except in Madras ami the Punjab. In 
of Pricos in India would show that these sta- 1921 an attempt wa** made by tiic (Jovernment 
tistics were found to be wholly unreliable aud of India to hold an All-ludia census of industrial 
consequeutiy these half ycaily returns fioin wages with the active and voJunUry ui-opcration 
District Officers wcie discontmued Horn | of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
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because a uiiniber of employers either failed I 
to submit returns or submitted intomplete 
leturns and partly because neither the Central I 
nor the Ijocal Governments were abie to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency Tlie annual issues of 
Trices and Wages were also suopeiided in 1023 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage st.itistics are now published for 
Jhiiish India as a whole. 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
jegiilar census was considered but was not 
(airied through A pciiodlcal 8Ur\ey of wages 
lias been carried out every five years since 1912 
in the Punjab These surveys deal with the 
u igcs of (ertmn classes of workers in three 
pnncipal towns, in selected villages uiiallected 
)>v urban conditions, and at certain Hallway 
htations to secuie a means of comparison with 
1 (iral wages in the same neighbourhood. Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted by factories in all 
I’rovinces every year for Inclusion in the annual 
lleports on the Administration of the Indian 
Tactories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of industrial wages arc available In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans fas well as farm servants em- 
ployed as agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogeneous tracts and districts These cen- 
suses, however, only relate to rural and urban 
wages and not to industrial wages A thorough 
iuvestigation of the conditions of labour, and 
Iiarticularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
apiiointed by the Government of that Province 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
I ondiicted three enquiries into the w.igos of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively 
L.niy in 19.54 there was a (ousuleiabt agitation 
imong laboui ranks m Bombay City tor . 1 . Go- 
Ncriiment enquiry into alleged larg<* rcslmtlons 
Ml w.ig(‘ lates 111 textile mills in the Bombay 
I’lcsidcncy, particularly m Mills m Bombay 


iCity Tile (ioM'nmu nt ol Bomliay decided that, 
the (*onimissioner ot Labour should conduct a 
U)ep.irt mental enquiry into wages and unein- 
ploynieiit m the Jtombav Cotton Textile Industry 
ami tliiN enquiry (OMring about a dozen princi- 
pal omipations m all Mills in the Presideiiey 
was l.iiitidKd 111 Manh and the Keport ot the 
Knquiix Mas juiblished m .hine 19.51 The 
(lovi riiiinMit of tlie (Viitral ProMiiies and Beiai 
con(lu(t(.d a similar eiKjiiirv on parallel liiu's 
and the itpoit ol lh.it, (‘iiijiiiiy was piilillshed 
in August 1<)51 \])Mi iKMii these eiuiiiirhs 

th(‘ l5omb.iv LuIhmil Otfue has also (oialmt- 
t‘d enquiries into (I) W.igcs ot pio[»lesm Bom- 
bay (J) Agrii lilt oral Wages, ( >) AN.igis 
ot Minilup.il woikers, (l) Clenial ^^ag^'S 
in Bombay City and (.'>) Wages of Printing 
PiObS Workers in sclectcil Printing Presses In 
Bombay City The results of all these 
enquiries have been published cither in the 
form of speciil lleports or la the “Labour 
Gazette “ 

The Go\eriiment ot Bombay h.uo now 
laum lied .1 gc iieral wage Census which is Intended 
to cover lu about two years, all tai tones, transport 
workers, woikers in docks, municipalities and 
building trades, et c The first part of the Cen- 
sus held lor the moiitli of May 1934 covered 
every perennial lactory In the Bombay Pro«i- 
dency The enquiry was conducted on the basis 
of the muster roll and essential information 
regarding the number of days worked during a 
pay period by each worker, his rate of wages and 
ins earamgs was called tor Seasonal lactorios 
will bo covered lor one month ot intensive 
woikliig during the winter ol 1935-30 and all 
noii-lactory Industiics .lud organisations will bo 
(overed between Man bund December diiniig 
the next or the billowing year Totliebe*,t of 
the knowledge of tin* J/abour OlUie no other 
country in the M'orld has a ttemptc (1 an emiuiiy 
Into wage s on sinh a gigantn scale and the 
re, suits ot the Census will lie ot a t.ii riMcbing 
character The Laboin o(h<c liojusto ])ubJisli 
allth(5 re])ortH (ovtrmg in.rcniiial lact-oncs by 
the cud ol Mauii 19 50 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultuial labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, fur several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer 
Iiiistly conditions varv so markedly between 
proMuee and piovince that it is almost impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for diflferent classes of agricultural 
labour Secondly there exists a variety of 
methods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India 
Tor example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) jmrely cash wages, 
cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
< lothing, etc , (c) purely grain wages, and (d) 
M'ages other than in cash or grain In the Punjab 
I he results ol tlie last quimiuuiinial wages 
survey wluch was Jield m Dooeiubcr 1927 show 
that the following were the average daily 


wages ot ilie ilii'ci imi>ollant < lassi s ol ,igri* 
cultural labuui m rural areas in the Tmijab — 

Carpenters . . . , IG to 32 annas a day. 

Masons . . 16 to 38 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers . to 16^ annas a day 

As regards the last oeciipation it was 
pointed out that»tlie most frequent wage was 
between 7k to 8J annas. The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay imbllshed a 
Ilcport in 1924 of an ICnqmrv into Wages in 
Agiiculturo which gave the average daily earn- 
ings of tlireo classes of agiiculturai labour, viz., 
skilled lalxiur, ordinary labour and field labour 
In each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for ui ban ureas and rural areas 
for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922 The 
^ures for each year from 1923 to 19*53 have 
bull published m the Bombay Labour Ga^iclU 
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and in the Bombay Adniimstration Kcports 
The wawes pro^alllnl; in othi'r proviucea 
for simiJar typ(“» ol labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages In the 
^mhay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison Is made. This state- 
ment requires an important qualification. It 
is not meant that the money amounts actually 
paid ai eTsimilar. The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in provinces 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
level than the money wages m Provinces which 
are highly industrialised such as Bombay and 
Bengal. There is no doubt whatever that 
wages considerably improved in all parts 
of India between 1918 and 1925 Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 


tendency In the level of wages which set In 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1028 during which 
period wages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
labour in rural areas, either remained stationary 
or showed a definite upward tendency, but there 
has been a shari) fall in agricultural wage rates 
during the last four years. 

Comparison of conditions in India to-day 
with the pre-war year shows that during this 
particular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer lias undoubtedly improved. This 
is amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers of daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary labourers 
and field labourers for urban areas and for 
rural areas for the Bombay Presidency. 


AGiiicuLTbiiAi Wages (Nominal). 

Index Numbers for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 191 S— 100, 



1 Urban areas. 

Rural Areas. 

Year 








Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 

Field 

Ordinary 

Skilled 


Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

Labour. 

192‘2 

189 

102 

195 

170 

162 


1923 

200 

200 

106 

171 

171 

187 

1924 

195 

196 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1926 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

211 

1926 

221 

204 

216 

198 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

206 

1928 

191 

192 

212 

186 

175 

210 

1929 

188 

193 

206 

180 

179 

213 

1930 

174 

179 

lUb 

171 

173 

205 

1J)31 

1 .53 

1.57 

185 

139 

J43 

172 

1932 

144 

151 

180 

131 

135 

165 

1033 

137 

141 

178 

127 

127 

160 


The Cotton Textile Industry— The most 
important centres of the cotton textile industry 
In India are situated in the Bombav Presidency 
The main sources of information as regards the 
wages paid in this Industry are the Reports of 
three Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay into Wages and 
Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry In 
the Bombay l’j*esi(leu( y cud tin* two IVuiibuv 
and (' P and Bi rar n’ports oi Uic di paitiiicntal 
enquiries into wage tuts. 

It is claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com- 
pared with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
satisfactory In Its method, more detailed in its 
I scope and more accurate and reliable in its 
results as the information collected related to 
eAch individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as* was the case in 
the previous Enquiries The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill curatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the numbei 
of operatives working ‘ Pull time ’ t e., working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of those working full time 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bomba) 


the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers. 

Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are bas^d on time rates or piece rates oi 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in any other 
manner. While in the ease of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages aie paid fortnightly or by * haptas ’ 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workets and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers. Wage peiiods of a week or ‘haptas ' 
of 8 days are also to be found. 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages. In the case of the mills In Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic ” rate to which was added 
a dearness allowance of 80 per cent, for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent, for male time workers 
and all female workers. Those mills which grant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might bo inflicted 
before arriving at the net wages payable 
The term * basic ’ in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although In the case of some 
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individual mills it might apply to any year] The methods of calculating wages in Shol ipnr 
between 1918 and 1918 in which year the first are different from those in Bombay and 
increase of 1 5 per cent, was granted as dearness Ahmedabad. There are five items which go to 
allowance. This was increased to 35 per cent make the full wage of an oi)erative. I’hese 
on the 1st January 1919 The next increase items arc (1) the l>a8ic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
granted on 1st February 1920 was 20 per cent ance whit h Is 85 per cent in the case of all female 
extra to male workers on time rates and to female workers and all male time workers and 40 per 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 cent in the case of all male pieco workers, 
per cent, extra to male operatives on piece (3) the number of grace days granted for which 
rates — the total percentages amounting to 65 payment is made, (4) bonus, and (6) the benefit 
and 76 re8pecti\ ely. On the Ist November deri\ed tor tlie grsln ( oiu tVi^ion The Sholapur 
1920 the 66 per cent, was raised to 70 per cent Mdlowners decUhMl to reduce wages* by 12^ 
and the 75 per cent to 80 per cent During per <eiit with eiTiv t from 1st January 1034 


the years 1932 uud 1 933 most of the working 
Mills in Bombay reduced wages by etfectliig cuts 
in these ollowonoi «. There has been no unitor- 
niity in the matter and although in some nulls 
allowances ot 60 per cent or over arc granted 
tliese allowani es In other nulls ha\o licen 
reduced to 25 jier cent or less The wciglited 
average cut tor the whole industry In i5oinba> 
amounts to about 18 per cent. 

4s a K'Siilt of the disdisslons hotwoon the 
(i((Vernmeut of Honibav aail tlie IJomhav 
Millowners’ Assodallon whh’h lollowed the 
])ubli(atlon of the reports of the 1)( part mental 
finquiry, tlu Assodation deddeil to reconmieial 
to all tluur members the adoption of eonsolidat(*(l 
rates foi workers on time rates of wages Uni- 
form standard rates were published and these 
ha\(‘ he<*n adopted by most Mills in Homl>a> 
(’itv Individual Mills weie, however, iiermitteil 
to continue the deainess allowances in the' ease ot 
workeis on pkci rates of wages but these* allow- 
ances wc're to be increasecl by (Inc* ])er cent 
trom Ist January 1935 in \ic>w of the lediution 
in Statutory wut'Kly hours from (K) to 54 

In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the methods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deciuetions 
ts'tore a 1 riving at the final oariiings In Ahrne- 
tiahnd, tlie millowners and the local I aliouis 
Union weie engaged loi user a year in evainiiiing 
a pro]>()snl by the owners to reduc'e wages l)\ 
25 pc'r cent ‘ Attc r iirotrac tc>d disc ussiuns tlu 
C|Uesticm was retc*iic'cl to a Uonc iliatioii lloaid 
consisting of Mr Uhainaiilal J’arc'kli, J'lc'sideiit 
‘d the Ahmedabad Millownc*rs’ Ahsociation and 
Mr Shaiikerlal HnnkcT Jii siibsecpu at ciisciis- 
sioiis, Mr Mami Suhcular rc'plaec c| Mr Itankei 
as tlie repiesentatnc* ot Uaiiour On the bieak- 
down ot these imgotiat ions the* whole cpu'stion 
was rc‘t(*rrcd to Mr I'atkar late Judge of the 
Bombay High (’ourt, as an mn]»iic , but in the* 
meanwhile the employers and the workers 
w<*re able* through the mediation ot Mr M K 
(Janclhi at Delln, to rc-ach .i satistnetory agree- 
ment acTc ptablc to both parties and this agree 
meat knowui as the* J)elhi Agrc'enieiit was sigiicMl 
by both the parties in the firesc'iicc* of Mr i*atkar 
in Horniiay in January 1 9.15 Inicrnhn ttie agn e- 
ment laid down a uniform eiit ot <51 [mt cent 
in tlie wage's of all workers on both time and 
pi(‘ce rates of wages provided that tin earnings 
of two loom weavers should not be reduced 
bedow Ks 41-4-0 lor 20 working clajs 8tnu- 
dardisation of piece rates is to tu* eflectcul nftc*r 
1st January 1930 and wuth a view to provide 
for a prompt settlement of all wage questions on 
cither side in future, the parties were to evolve 
a sclieme for automatic adjustment of wages 


The pniposa) was met by a violent strike which 
lastcMl h»r nearJv Three months but the workers 
wore toned to ac'ei'pt the cut 

\s tar as cotton textik' workers in the Bombay 
Prc'sidemv aie coiic*urnc'd the ic*sults ot the 1920 
census c)l w'ugc s in levlilc* mills in Bombav, 
4hmc chiliad uid Shol.ipur conductc'd by the 
IloiniMiv U.d)ourolll(e would, to a ceitain c'vteiit 
still hold good It the* average cd the tuts cdhuled 
in Bomb.iv (about 20 jwi cent), Abmcdabacl 
((>1 pc‘r c«n() and Sliolapui (I2i per cent ) 
are applicui The* tollowing tabic* gives thcc 
avi'iagc* dally c'aniings tor me u, women, 
c hildi'i‘n and all .idults empli>vc>ci iii levtilc* ndlls 
111 the* three centres mc'iitioned on tids basK — 


WKlUOb l)\IM I’AHNINUS FOR 

Centie 

I I I 

Men Women (’hildreii adults. 

Bs a p'us a p 11% a p Its a p 

Bombay I 3 0 0 <) 9 II 0 

\ h 111 c* da- 1 5 0 0 11 <1 0 5 0 1 A 4 

bad 

sholapur 011 5 0 5 10 0 3 00 12 10 

'riic* avcTage motitlily eirniiigs ot wotkcTs in 
dilfc'ient age and si \ groups in tbe Bornbuv and 
Shoi.ipui cotton mills il workt'd out on i h* s.iim* 
liasis as in 1 he al)o\c table would tx* .is toliows * - 

A\eragc' monthly Kar- 
„ . 'lire's* in 

Sex and 


Ago group. 

Bombav j 

1 Sholapur. 

- 

IN a j) 

1 

IN a p 

Me n 

50 i d 

20 1 5 0 

Woinc n 

It 3 0 

H 1 2 A 

Cliildic'ii 


5 0 0 

Ml \dulls 

2<5 5 0 

20 U 0 


♦Similar figiios cannot he workc>d out for 
\hnic‘dat)aci owing to tli< aclndvtioc* ol wage 
payments c»n tin* ba%is of montidy uni tort- 
nlglitly, bi-moidhiy or 1 0-clay “tiapta” paymentK 

The figures in the table* giv s average monthly 
earnings after allowing for f ^)wentc*eism. It Is 
inteiesting however to a'-ceitain wduit the 
average inontlilv c'armngs wijulcl be for worl«irs 
puttuig in Jiili lime*, 1 e without rcdualrilng 
absent. 'J he billowing table gives the figures of 
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average monthly earnings of full time workers 
in textile mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur after applying the cuts effected in 
the last three years, the figures for Ahmedabad 
being arrived at l)y multiplying the average 
daily eauuiigs by 27 


Sex and 

Age group 

Average monthly earnings 
of full time workers m 

Bombay 

Ahmeda- 

bad. 

Sholapur. 


! 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Bs. a p 

Mon 

30 0 0 

30 2 0 

23 5 0 

Women 

10 0 0 

10 11 0 

1 0 0 0 

Cldldri'n 


H 11 0 

() 2 0 

All adults 

32 3 0 

32 1 3 0 

21 0 0 


The Beport of the Departmental enquiry 
conducted by the Bombay labour office laat year 
into Wage Cuts and Unemployment in the Cotton 
Textile Industry in all centres in the Bombay 
Presidency contains a wealth of most valuable 
information both 011 wages and the extent of 
“rationalisation” attemjited and effeited m 
this industry during the last few years Tlie 
enquiry was (ondueted on the basis of the 
sample method and the ton most numerienlly 
important oetupations whuh between tlnMu 
cover about 70 ]H*r cent of the total mimbei 
of workpeople employed in the industry were 
studied Tlie ri'snltb are pri'sented for six 
centres (1) Hombay City, (2) Aluni'dabad 
centre, (3) other Gujarat (('litres, (4) Sholapni 
Centre, (^)) Khnndesh (Vnlre*-, and (0) Soutlu'in 
Malirath.x (Vntri'S Tlie avi'iage daily earnings 
lor tlie ten oKupations studiul m these six 
centres are as follows — 


Occupation 

Bom- 

bay 

Alimcd- 

ahad 

Gujarat 
OX( 1 
Ahmed- 
uh.id 

Oe( iipatioii. 

Sluda- 

pur 

Klian- 

desh 

Soiit h- 
eni 
Mali- 
ratha 


Rs a 

V 1 

Rs a 

1* 1 

Rsa p 


R.S a p 1 

Rs a 

V 1 

Rs a j) 

Drawing Tentersmi'ii 

1 2 

H 

1 

3 

li 

0 14 5 

Diaxx lug 'Pent ersmen 

0 12 


iO 18 


0 11 0 

Sluhidng Tentorsmen 

1 3 10 

1 

r, 

111 

1 1 8 

Slubbing Ti'iitersmen 

0 1 1 

8 

0 13 10 

0 13 1 

Intc'r 'IN'iitersinen 

1 3 

2 

1 

i 

r, 

1 0 0 

Intel Ti'iitersUK'ii 

0 13 

2 

0 13 

1 

0 12 1 

Boxing Si'iitc'is 

1 2 

4 

1 

3 

lb 

0 14 0 

Roxiiig 'IVnteis 

0 12 

3 

0 11 

11 

0 11 1 

Bmg Balers* 

0 14 

10 

1 

0 

10 

0 12 0 

Ring Riders* 

0 10 

7 

0 U) 

4 

0 8 ] 

Tarwnllas* 

0 13 

2 





'P.irw a Has* 

lo 8 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 5 7 

Dotters* 

0 10 

10 

0 

11 

7 

0 7 11 

Doffeib* 

0 7 


0 0 

0 

0 5 2 

Two boom Weax’ers 

0 8 

10 

1 

14 

1 1 

1 10 0 

'Pwo boom Meavc'fs 

L 8 

0 

I 4 

2 

0 15 1 

WmdeiH-Wonu 11 

0 11 

0 

0 

11 

1 1 

0 H 0 

Winders- Women 

0 5 

8 

0 7 

2 

0 0 ; 

Beelers-Women 

0 11 

0 

0 

1 2 

2 

0 0 8 

Re(*leis-\\omen 

0 5 

0 0 8 

3|U (» s 

All Workers 

t 4 

8 

1^ 

6 

_o 


All Work( rs 

0 12 

0 


1 


♦In the case of theoe oituiiaiioiis the average's in moat tases are (or men only and in some foi 
both men and women xvorkers 


The real wage index number for cotton mill workers in Bombay in April 1 034 as compared wit li 
July 1020 was approximately 111, lor Ahmedabad it was 154 and toi Sholapnr toi h'ebruai\ 
1034 as ('onijiared witli ,luly 1020 W’as 115 


The rrovimial Aiinnal l{(>poits on the udnii- 
iiistration ol the Fac torus Ad olteii (oiitains 
some figures regarding axeiage inonthly and 
daily earnings lor some of the moie mimeri- 
lallv important industiial occu])ations Hinh 
figures are, lioweM'T, not (.om]»iied on any rt cog- 
nised statistical pnui ijiles Js’oi are they b.ised on 


enquiries ( ovenng all units m paitiinlar Indus 
tru's, and tluy aie generally (olleiti d from a b w 
employers The tlgur(.s given m tlie lollowni^ 
table should tlu'refoie he (onsuleri'd meidy .i- 
a uoiiunal guuh' to geiu lal wage rates and nd 
as ot any pailUular \aluelor puiposes ol wa.. 
fixation 


Occupations 


Fitters 

Blarksmit>is 

Carpi'iiters 

MouUh'rs 

Masons 

Engine Drh ( rs 

Firemen 

Masons 

Spinners 

Weavers 


Axerage Monthly Earnings In 
C J* and I B( ngal 1 IMinjab 


Bs a p 
42 0 0 

35 0 l» 
30 0 U 

32 0 0 
35 0 0 
24 0 0 
32 0 0 
15 0 0 
30 0 0 


Ks a p 
34 0 0 

45 0 U 

43 0 0 

42 0 0 
40 0 0 
32 0 (I 
22 0 0 
40 0 0 
14 0 0 
25 0 0 


Bs a p 
50 0 0 

35 0 0 

35 0 0 

35 0 0 
35 0 0 

20 0 0 
34 0 0 
20 0 0 
28 0 0 


Average 
Daily 
Earnings m 
the Madras 
ITcsidencN , 


Bs a p 
1 0 " 
L 1 - 

1 0 ' 
1 0 - 

0 15 I 

1 4 1 

0 n ’ 

0 15 . 

0 12 •' 

1 0 
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Jute Industry. 


fin^f premier position amongst the industries In the Bengal Presidency; 

«ini monthly wages of some important occupations in a jute 

mm Che h^res are not the exact averages of wages of the total niimher of t‘iuj)loveea in the 
Inaustrj. They are averages obtained from the actual pa> meats made lu some reprosentatiNe 


Department. 


A\ erage monthly wages. 

Designation. 

Multiple 

ahltt 

Single 

shift. 



Men. 

Rs 

a 

P 

R» 

a 

P« 

Boving Madiines 

Rovers 

12 

r» 

0 

14 

7 

0 


Shifters . . 

12 

0 

0 

14 


0 

Spinning Frames . 

Warp spinners 

lit 

4 

0 

10 

14 

0 


Welt spimiera 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 

Winding 

Bobbin cleaners 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Warp wiinlers (piece workeis) 

21 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

Weaving ... 

Weft „ ( ., „ ) 

20 

R 

0 

2H 

2 

0 

Hessian wea^e^s( ,, ,, ) 

2H 


0 

21 

0 

0 

Dressing and Beaming .. 

Sacking wciivctb (ple(c*vorkers) 

20 

r» 

0 

22 

1 

0 

Bcanuis and dicssc is 

2H 

8 

0 

22 

0 

0 

Sack ac^^ing workers Soving 








m.Khinc 

i Machine sewers (pioee) 

21 

11 

0 

1 ’' 

10 

0 

Bnmiiecrmg Section Engine Stall 

Oilei.s 

10 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 


[t'lremen 

2H 

1 

0 

20 

{> 

0 

Workshop hands — 

Mason 

24 

0 

0 

21 

i) 

0 

Wadilne shop fitting 

Carpenters ((Mimcsi ) 

S.') 

0 

0 

03 

b 

() 


('arpeutds (Indian) 

.iO 

0 

0 

22 

2 

0 

Tin Smithy 

Turners (Mi tal) 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 


Till Smith 

JO 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

Blacksmith shop 

Blacksniltli 

11 omen 

20 

0 

0 

2b 

0 

0 

Batch lug Softners 

I'’e(‘ders 

U 

12 

0 

12 

r> 

0 


Ueieneis .. 

U 

8 

0 

12 

9 

0 

Teasers 

Picpaiiiig Breaker Canlmg Ma- 

Fi‘edcrs 

9 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

thiiics 

Feeders 

0 

s 

0 

11 

12 

0 


Itetei\ ers 

9 

u 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Finishing Carding Mat hlncs 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 


Iti'ceivers 

9 

7 

0 

11 

U 

0 

Drawing machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 


RcccHeiB 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

lloving machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Sweepeis 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Twist Frames 

Twisterk 

12 

« 

0 

14 

1.9 

0 

Weaving , . 

Sweepers . . 

12 

1 

0 

12 

lU 

0 

Sack Sewing 

Hand Sewers 

in 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 


It will be seen from the above tabic that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to worke 
in the smgle’Shift system. 
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Wages in Mines* 

The tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
yeitB 1932 and 1933 for workers in the main oooupatlons in ooulfields and the other important 
B^nes in British India. 

Datli/ eamtngs of underground workeri in important coalfields in British India. 

I 


Coalfields. 


Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 
Banigan] (Bengal) 
GiridSi (Bihar & Orissa), 
Assam . . 

Punjab . . 

Baluchistan 
Pench Valley 


Coalfields 


Jharia (Bihar & Oribsa) 
Banigan j (Bengal) 
Giridih (Bihar & Orissa). 
Assam 

Punjab 

Baluchistan 
Pencil Valley 


Over men <fe 
Sirdars Foremen 
& Mates 

Miners. 

Loaders. 

1932. 

1933 

1932. 

1933 

1932 

1933. 

Its a. p 

Ks a p. 

lls a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a p. 

Rs a p. 

13 0 

12 6 

0 9 9 

0 8 6 

0 8 6 

0 7 3 

1 0 6 

0 15 6 

0 9 3 

0 8 8 

0 8 0 

0 7 0 

17 9 

17 0 

0 9 9 

0 9 6 

0 7 0 

0 8 3 

1 7 0 

1 4 6 

14 9 

1 1 3 

116 

10 6 

0 14 0 

0 13 9 

0 12 6 

0 12 3 

0 14 9 

0 12 6 

1 6 <) 

17 0 

0 13 3 

0 14 9 

0 13 0 

0 11 3 

16 6 

15 3 

0 14 0 

0 13 0 

0 6 9 

0 6 0 

11 

Skilled Lnliour 

j Unskilled 

Labour 

Females 

1932 

1933 

1 1932 1 

1933 

1932 

19,33 


Bs a p 


0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
1 2 
0 11 
0 12 
0 10 


Hs a p 


0 10 

0 9 
0 10 

1 0 
0 11 
0 12 
0 10 


Jls a ]> 


0 7 
0 7 
0 8 


9 
0 
6 

0 15 0 

0 7 0 

1 0 0 
0 0 9 


lls a p 

0 7 3 
0 6 7 

0 8 0 
0 13 9 

0 7 0 
0 6 0 
0 7 3 


Rs. a. p 

0 6 6 
0 5 9 
0 5 0 


0 6 0 


Hi a p. 

0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 4 0 


0 5 9 


Daily Earnings of irojirm engaged on “ Open Wmkings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India. 

I 


Coalfields. 

Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mates 

Miners. 

Loaders 

l 

i 

1932. 1 

1933. 

1932. 

1 j 

j 1933. 1 

1 1 
1932 

1933. 


1 Rs a p 

Rs a p 

Rs. a p 

Rs a p 

Rs a. p 

Rs a. p 

Jharia (Bihar & Orissa). 

1 0 14 9 

0 12 9 

0 8 6 

0 7 6 

0 7 9 

0 5 9 

Kaniganj (Bengal) 

0 12 9 

0 9 6 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 6 i 

0 4 0 

Giridih (Bihar Orissa) 

0 13 0 

0 14 0 

0 8 0 

0 8 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

Assam 





. 


Punjab 

0 11 9 


... 




Baluchistan 



• 

, 

• • • « 


Pench Valley . . 


•• 


•• 


•• 
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n 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1933. 

1932. 

1033. 


lls. a p 

lls a p. 

Kh. a p 

a. p. 

Bs a. p 

Bs. a. p, 

Jharia (Bihar Orissa). 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 7 9 

0 6 3 

0 7 0 

0 5 0 

Ilaniganj (Bengal) 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

0 5 0 

0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 

Giridlh (Bihar <& Orissa). 


0 8 0 

0 6 6 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 4 9 

Assam . . 







Punjab 



0 0 9 

.. 

.. 


Baluchistan 

[ 



.. 


.. 

Pcnch Valley (CP) 






•• 


Daily Earnings of Labourers working on Surface in imporlant Coalfields in British India, 


Coalfields. 

Skilled Labour. 

Unskilled Labour. 

Females. 


1981 


1032. 


1931. 


1032. 

j 1931, 

1982. 



Rs 

.1. 

1>. 

Bh. 



i 

Bs 

<1 

P 

Rs. 

a. 

r 

Bh. 

li 

P. 

Its 

a. 

P* 

Jharla (Bihar <fc Orissa) 

0 

10 

9 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

3 

0 

5 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Banigan] 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

U 

(Jiridh (Bihar & Onssa). 

0 

11 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

s 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

5 

3 

Assam 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 I 

0 

11 

9 

0 

11 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

9 

Punjab 

0 

J4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

8 

6 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

0 

Baluchistan 

0 

J3 

0 




1 

0 

0 1 










Pouch Valley ((' P) 

0 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

9 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 


Gins and Pmtet. 

The male coolies in the glii factories in 
Madras and the Punjab earn on an average 
annas 8 per day while the female coolies get only 
as. 5>1 and as. 6 respectively In the Central 
Provinces the average dally earnings of mule 
and female coolies are as. 10*2 and as. 5'10 res* 
pectlvely. 

The average daily wages of female press coolies 
in Madras and the Central Ih-ovinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 0-6 and annas 13-10 respectively. 

The Plantatioaie.— ‘Labour in the tea gardens 
in Asbiuu is paid on a piece-work basis. 


In addition to the standard dally task which 
the worker must execute in order to earn his 
wages (called Hanra) the labourer is given kn 
opportunity at certain seasons to supplemtmt 
his earnings by the performance of a seepnd 
task the payment for which is known as lli^. 
In some cases where it is impracticable to Wes- 
cribe a definite task as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
made by time. A distinctive feature of work 
in the gardens is that the labourer usually brings 
his family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children ore also wagC/Oarners. The Joint 
earnings of a family must alwa;^ be taken into 
consideration. The average family of a iabourof 
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has been calculated as consisUiiR of one workmf? 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of 
a working child and non-working child and about 
two-tenths ol an adult non-working dependant 
The following table gives the average monthly 
earnings of the labourers in the tea gardens in 
Assam in Mauh 


Disfjicts 

Average Monthlv Cash 
Eainingh ot 


JMcn 

Women 

Children 


IN. a ]) 

Its a p 

Its ,l p. 

C'uchni Sadi 

() 14 II 

4 10 0 

.1 r> 4 

Hailtikandi 

() 0 0 

'i 0 H 

1 1 1 1 1 

JNoitli Syliiet 

7 2 4 

'» 5 0 

4 ;i 0 

Ivaimiganj 

7 12 8 

5 7 4 

4 8 7 

South Sjlhet 

7 4 11 

5 12 4 

4 0 0 

llabibganj 

D.igu Hills 

7 12 0 

s J1 .s 

5 1 7) 5 

0 7 4 

4 8 11 

Dhiibii 

8 ir, 2 

0 14 10 

1 10 2 

Coalpaia 

8 2 0 

7 4 2 

2 7 .j 

(jauliati , 

H 0 0 

0 11 () 

4 12 0 

Haipida . 

8 0 IJ 

8 0 2 

2 8 4 

Tcjpiii 

M 0 0 

7 0 .5 

12 0 

Mangaidai 

‘) 12 0 

7 14 10 

(» 4 7 

How gong 

8 12 4 

7 11 1) 

5 11 0 

ttibsagui 

10 0 1 

8 r> 4 

0 8 J 

Joiliat 

0 15 7 

8 .3 10 

() J 2 

Clolagliat 

11 4 8 

7 11 1> 

0 .3 1 

Dibiuguih 

14 0 

10 0 8 

0 14 8 

Hoitli Lakliimpui 

10 3 0 

8 12 T 

.5 2 0 


Periods of Wage Payment -- Thei e is a 
complete absence oi iinitoriiiity as legards the 
periods for which jiajinenta of wages aie made 
m the various import.int brandies of orgamsed 
industry in India In scaicely an\ industiy is 
there a single ])erjod of wage payment. Dittcrent 
systems arc loimd in establishments belonging 
to the same imlustiy and in the same district 
and within tin* same establishment dittereiit 
classes oi w'oi kei s an* i i equcutl pair! ioi diiiereut 
periods ^’lic month, the loit night and the week 
nie geneially ihe juniods ot wage payment in 
(Vnient and liiick W4)rks, Cotton (iinning and 
I'ressmg FaeUu its. Hour Mills and Ifingmeiimg 
Woiks MoiitlUy payment oi wages is mainly 
adopted fur workers lu rriuting Presses, Muaiei- 
palitics, Tramways and PuilMraya. Xu Uic 


Cotton Mill industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outeide Ahmedabad 
In the ease of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
jirocess operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 
basis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 

In mines, tea gardens and nee mills the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week In jiite mills wages are 
calculated jicr w'cek. Wages are calculated on 
both tlie montlily and the fortnightly basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Siigui Mills and in 
Tanneries. The system of monthlv payment 
appears to be universal in its application to 
supervisory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
differ! nt industrial establishments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
IS of a daily payment oi wages 

Periods elapsing before payment — The “ wait- 
ing peiiod ” or the time wduih elapses between 
the end of the period for which wages are earned 
and the date of jiavment varies considerably 
trom industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to cstabli-'hment in the same indiistiy It 
may bo generally stated tliat tlic longer the wage 
, period the more delayed is the payment of wages 
Monthly wages are not paid so promptly as 
iortmghtly wages, weekly wages arc withheld 
for still shoitcr jiciiods and daily wages of 
( asual labour arc nearly always paid on the day 
on wluch they are earned or on the iollowiiig day 
Sljeakmg generally the ayerage period of waiting 
may be considered to lie 10 to 20 days in the ease 
of monthly paymentH, 5 to 7 days foi fortnightly 
jiayments, and 2 to 4 days in the case of weekly 
payments Another factor which affects the 
f)oiiod of waiting is the method of payments 
Where workers aie paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are leqinrod to usccitain the 
amount duo, and consequently jncce rate wages 
( aiinot be paid so promptly as wages of workers 
ontixedtimeiatcsol i)a\ Thepaj meut of Wages 
hill undi ‘1 utcienee to a Select (’oinmittec 
ot the l,cgislativc Assfiuhly as we go to Pi ess 
pioMdes that all wages to iactoiy woikcrs toi 
whatcvei pciiod the\ may he calculated, must 
be paid W'lllun sc*\(‘u da\s ol the end ol the 
pc'iiodloj wlmh thej aie due 

Indebtedness prevails to a very gieat 
extent’ among labourers, but no reliable 
figures are available except those loi the Hoinbay 
Prt*sidency which wc're collected by the IJombay 
Labour Office dining its enquiries into the 
workers’ family budgets for cliffeicnt ceuties 
Prom the statistics of tlie Empress Mills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be moie 
than 50. 'J’hough exact ffgures for the Punjab 
aic not available it is rciKutcd that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturLsts is 
greater than anywhere else m India. As 
regards urban and industrial labourers it may 
s,itely be assumed that a great majority arc in 
debt to thc'ir food supjilieis In Madras the 
Indebtedni'ss of the weaker is hca^y especially 
in the case of jilaiitations wheic it is repoited 
that 75 per cent oi the wages of the labouieis 
.lie taken aw^ay on pav days by money lendeis 
The mine nuinagcus of the Jharia coalfields in 
Uiliar and Oiissa gcnerallv put tins figuic at one 
week’s wages it is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness varies with caste and social 
euatom. lu llombay City, mteicst on debts 
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foriuB nearly tliiec per cent of tlic total monthly 
cxpendituic Of the families consuh'ied lor the 
Lal>our Oflicc enquiry ru) fewoi than 47 per cent 

ere in debt The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinarily the ctpiis alent of 
two and a half month'^’ earniims The extremes 
were 14 monthh' and onc-third of a month’s 
earninKS respcelively Aa rej^ards smgle men, 
tor whom OO’J budgets wcie collected, 4') i)er 
cent wcie in debt, the average expenditure on 
interest being as 12-3 and the avciagc expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
]:s 1-11-2 per month Enquiries for the 

Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
SO pel cent of the tainilies considered were tound 
to be in debt In the majority ot eases the 
.nnount of debt vaiied fiom a month’s nuoine to 
lour months* income In Ahmedaba^l duiing 
1M26 about 60 per cent of the lainilies weie in 
debt. Tlie amount ot debt varied horn a few 
iiipees to many tunes the inonthlv intome 
Aceoidmg to an euquiiv made by the Laboui 
Ollice in tlie veai 1925 into the fainilv tuidgetsi 
of cotton null workers m Sliolapur (’itv. Oil 
percent of the cotton null W'orkers’ families m 
Sholapur were in debt, the extent of wdiuh 
varied from less than a month’s in< onu toiiian\ ' 
times the monthly income in 19 per cent of 
( ases, however, a family’s debt was equal to 
between one and four months’ ol its in( ome 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes — 
“The sueccsslul working of a piofit shaiing 
scheme [irc-suiifioflcs the realisation by tin 
worker of an identity between the v^arious 
interests eiigagi'd in the ( oncein and consi len- 
tious eltort on their pait to do then best tor its 
inaxiirnim sm < ess 'I’lie employ eis ot labour do 
not feel that labour (onditioiis in India aie siuh 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of eo 
operation will be leahscd in a substantial 
measure in jnactue” The onl> solitaiy 
Minccriw in wbnli juofit sharing stliemes have 
Iteeii tiled are the Tata Iron and Steel Comjiauv, 
and m t-he Buckingh.un and the Cam, it n Mills 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Conipaiiv 
introduced a scheme iiiidc'r wlmh a monthly 
bonus based on production is paid to all men 
drawing less than ils 300 per menscuu oi Its 10 
]»ci day, whose work contributes to the pioduc- 
tion obtained and who have been in the (Joiii- 
pany’s service for at least six months. In the 
ihiekinghain and the Carnatic Mills a h()nu^ 

]>aid to the wo'kmcu on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared. 

Bonuses aic paid for a vancty of leasoii'* 
Some couccins giant bonus toi legular atten- 
dances and foi cc onoinic al utiluation ot matei lal 
In some collieries iii Bihar and Oiissa a woiker 
18 paid a sort of bonus for working six da\s a 
week A bonus is also being gi anted lor raising 

WAGES ON 

■No miormation more recent to tliat lor the 
vear 1920 is available' regaidicg wages ])aid on 1 
Indian llailwajs In that \eai e-veiy individual , 
s\8tum and the Ilailway Boaiel, in the 
lueinoraiida ol written cvidoneo submitted to the 
Ilo>al Comnilssiem cm Jiidwii labour, gave 
Matistics ol lates ol j».iv 'Ihe lc»llo\viug lu* 
loimatiou, thereloie' le'lales lo (be 5 '^ear 1029 
but it IS undei stood that ull-iouiid reductions 
have bee'll made' on almost ail railw.iy systems 
daring the last two or three years. 


and loading extra tubs. The Tata lion and 
Steel Conipanv grant bemuses, (1) for genoial 
produetum, (2) for cie'partineiital output, and 
(3) regular atteiuiance This is paid to all 
eniplovees diawmg less than as. 8 per day The 
(’()inpan> has also introduced a ‘Jack pot 
seheme* The idea of this scheme is that If 
50 men are reeimroil to perlorm certain duties 
cemiiei ted with the operation of any unit and the 
lull force is not picse'iit, the wages whu'h would 
h.ivc been p,ivable to the absentees are dis- 
tiibiite'd amongst those pieseiit 

Tlie svstem of p.aving bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either lor better woik or toi better 
.ittc'iiilnuce use'<l to obtain m several industrial 
eemeenis m tlie llombav l*ieside'uc> c'spec hilly 
in cotton tc'xtile mills but, e'xeept m Ahmc'dabaei 
where bemiHi's are' paid lor better attimdauee 
and tor better e-nieiency, the majorit \ of the 
nulls wbi< b usi'd to pav sue b boiuise's have' eitlic'r 
e oiisolid ite d t lic'se bomise's witli pay or have 
abolislied thc'm altogetboi In ceumtiie's which 
have IK) |(gishittou toi the' eoutiol ol dc'diie lions 
wbnh may be m.ede' iioiii wages on account of 
tine's, the* boiiiH might lu' legaielc'd as a voluutaiy 
gilt paid by the eiuplo\e'r to llio workc'r who 
attends legulaily without abseme e or ])roduee^a 
I work better than spc'e illc'd M.iuelaids but in 
eouutiies wbeie ‘tiiiek’’ legislation exists, 
the boi-us e.isily ch'ge'nerates into a device 
wheie'bv an euqdoyer tiu's to get icmiid the Aet 
which l.ivs clown i>ere entuges ot wages bevoiid 
vchie h dc'due t ions on ac e ouut eif Hues shall not ho 
m ide b> (Uviding the wage's into pari w.iges and 
l><irt bonus In the Abme'dib.ul texUlu mills 
all wc'.iveis who pioduec' 80 to 85 per cent 
C'llie'ieiie V cm qu.intity pioduetiou are* jiaiel a 
bonus ot light aun.is pcT loom pc'r lentmght 
In this eeiitie all dam.iged cloth is liandc'd over 
to the vvc'.iveis uiel its cost at wholesale piiee 
is cleeluetc'd lioiii then wages Jn the c.isc of 
miiioi eletee.ts the' we.ivc'is aic' lined As the 
total cstiimitc'd bonus ol the' elediie, lions m.idei 
tiom the' Ahmedab.ed we'a\e*rs’ wage's both on 
.Keouiit of tin 's and eluuage'd m.iteiii.il h.iudeei 
o\e r amounts to more' 1 liaii Ks 15 l.ikhs aumtall\ , 
the ellie lene V bonus is not so piotltable to the 
woikc'r as it would .ipiiC'.ir te) be 'J’be good 
atte'uel,unc bonus also oiec'i.iti's veiy harshly 
III eert.im cases lu one' mill in VVeste'rii liidi.i, 
woikers cariuug Us JO cu under a inemth are 
paid .1 bonus ot 4 annas .i week lor a eomple'tc 
wi'C'k s woik and a lurtbei bonus oi eight annas 
a mouth ten ,i complete luoiitli’s woik Jl a 
workc'i losc's a dav bc' losc's twe'lve* aimas and If 
the day lost be' a S.ituid.iy pre e c'diiig a < losc'cl day 
Im lost's two thirty one s ot ins monthly wages 
(lood atteudauef' and elln leiiey honiibc's arc 
not granted in ^loveinuu nl, loi,al board and 
publie. utlJlitj e once ms. 

RAILWAYS. 

Owing to the ditlcrent i\pe>s of gradcH 
of pav wliieh aie prevalent on the U.tiI 
w'avs It IS not pos'-ibJe lo give jjartie ulaiH lor all 
of them Seale's ol pay ol some important 
I lasses ol Milwuy se'jvaaU on some jiime'ipal 
lailwavs have Ibeieloie been set out in the 
t.sblrs beleiw The* Imutw oi |»ay given in the 
tallies, show the' mmimum eif the buvci giaelc 
and . the maximum altaiuablu the higher 
giadc. 
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StaUment ihomng BcaUa of pay of important claotet of Bailway $ervant8 other than Worhehop 
employees ana CoUxery Staff on the princtpal Baxlways. 


Engineebino. 


Name of Eailway System. 

Mates. 

1 

Qangmen. 

Trolleymen. 



Es. 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 


Es 

a. 

Es. 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

North-Western Eailway . . 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 

15 

0 

to 

24 

0 

East Indian Eailway 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

Eastern Bengal EaUway . . 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 • 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

G. I. F. Eailway . 

12 

6 

to 

37 

0 

0 

0 

to 

26 

0 

11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

B. B. & C. 1. Eailway 
















(Broad-gauge) . . 

14 

0 

to 

37 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

Bengal Na^ur Eailway . . 
Bohilkhand and Kumaon 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Eailway 

M. S. M. Eailway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

6 

9 

6 

to 

15 

6 


11 

0 

0 


13 

6 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Eailway 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

Assam Bengal Eailway 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 


♦ Per day Senior mates only are in the grade of Es. 37-3-52. 



TRAFno. 

Name of Eailway System. 

















1 Station Masters. 


Guards. 



Signallers. 



Es 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

Es. 

a. 


Es. 

a. 

t 

Es 

a 


Es 

a 

North Western Railway. . . 

45 

0 

to 

600 

0 

1 30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Eailway 

52 

0 

to 

600 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway . . 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G. I. P. Railway . . 

B. B. & C I. Rail way 

60 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

(Broad-gauge) . . 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

60 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

to 

70 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Eailway 
EohUkhand and Kumaou 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Eailway 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M. <& S M. Eailway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Eailway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Eailway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 


Traffic. Mbohanioai,. 


Name of Eailway System. QoSds clerks, Book- i - - - 

mg dorks and Parcel Ticket Collectors. Pointsmen. 

clerks 

Es. a. Its a Es. a Es. a. Es a. Es. a 
North Western Eailway 33 0 to 270 0 .32 0 to 160 0 19 0 to 27 0 

East Indian Eailway .. 28 0 to 300 0 28 O to 125 0 12 0 to 18 0 

Eastern Bengal Railway .. 34 0 to 145 0 32 0 to 160 0 13 0 to 17 0 

Great Indian Peninsula * 

Hallway .. . . 40 0 to 100 0 50 0 to 90 0 15 0 to 18 0 

B. B. & C. I. Eailway 

(Broad-gauge) .. . 15 0 to 180 0(2) 55 o to 190 0 

B#gal Nagpur Eailway .. 50 0 to 250 0(5) 30 0 to 120 0 18 0 to 18 0 

tUmilkhand and Kumaon 

,.BaUway .. .. 25 0 to 60 0(2) 18 0 to 40 0(6) 10 0 to 14 0 

it AS.M.EaUway.. .. 75 0 to 180 0(2) 25 0 to 80 0 15 0 to 16 8 

fl^th Indian Eailway 25 0 to 125 0(5) 25 0 to 100 0 12 0 to 18 0 

Assam Benga l E ailway 3^ 0_to 120 0(2) _20 0_ to 100 0 12 0 to 16 0 

• Parcel I'lerks oiily. 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate* 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks. 

<6) Mnaimum of the Maximum scale not siveo . 
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Name of Railway System. 

MBCHAHIOAL. 

Cabinmen 

Drivers. 

Firemen 


Rs a. 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 

Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

North Western Railway. . 

15 0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 to 

220 

0 

0 

81 to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 





40 

0 , 

200 

0 

15 

0 „ 

50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 





34 

0 .. 

220 

0 

13 

0 „ 

00 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula 













Railway 

65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 M 

810 

0 

16 

4 M 

32 

8 

B. B. & C. I. Railway 





2 

B „ 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

1 12(3) 

(Broad-gauge) . . 





5 

0 M 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 „ 

4 

8(4) 

Bengal Naraur Railway 

11 

6 

0 


31 

0 „ 

46 

0(6) 

13 

0 „ 

35 

0 

Rolulkhand and Kumaon 













Railway 





35 

0 „ 

200 

0 

16 

0 M 

50 

0 

M <fcS.M Railway 





41 

0 „ 

2,50 

0 

21 

0 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway . . 

25 0 

to 

30 

0 

75 

0 „ 

263 

0 

12 

0 

22 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

16 0 

M 

25 

0 

30 

0 , 

275 

0 

14 

0 „ 

60 

0 


(1) Maximum. 

(3) Indians per day. 

(4) Europeans i)er day. 

(6) Maximum of tbe maximum scale not given. 

Siaiemenl showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops. 


Name of Railway System. Fitters 



Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a. 

V ' 

North Western Railway . 

0 

8 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

0 

10 

0 „ 

3 14 

0 

Great Indian Peninsula 







Railway* 

50 

0 

0 „ 

86 

0 

0* 

B B <feC I. Railway 

0 

8 

0 » 

3 

5 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

0 

12 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 

Rohilkhand and Rmnaon 
Railway 

M 8 M. Railway 

0 

15 

4 

1 

14 

8 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway . 

0 

14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway . . 

0 

12 

0 „ 

3 

0 

0 


Moulders Welders 


Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Hs 

a 

P- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1 

0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

»» 

2 

4 

0 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


80 

0 

0* 

0 

7 

0 

»» 

3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

99 

2 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 ■ 

0 

12 

U 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 








1 

8 

0 

*• 

2 

8 

0 


Name of Railway System. 


Turners. 


Carpenters 


Blacksmiths. 


Noith- Western Railway . 
East Indian Railway 
Eastern Bengal Railway 
Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway* 


B. B. <k C. I. Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
Railway 

M <feS. M Railway.. . 
South Indian Railway . . 
Assam Bengal Railway . . 


Rs 

a 

P. 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a. 

P 

Rs 

a 

P. 

Rs. a. 

P* 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

12 

3 

99 

3 

2 

3 

0 12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 12 

3 „ 

3 

2 

3 

50 

0 

0 

99 

89 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 


69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 » 

93 

0 

p* 

0 

7 

0 

99 

3 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

9 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

!> 

2 14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 

99 

$9 

2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 

>9 

2 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 „ 

2 

8 

0 

0 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 

99 

3 

0 

0 


1 

4 M 

3 

0 

0 


jy. J5. — These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piece-work profits. 
• The scales of pay for the G. I. P. Railway are per mensem. 
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Deductions, 


The following rates may bo taken as representatives of dally wages of workshop employees 
in important centres — 


Centre 


Unskilled. 


Semi-skilled. 


Ordinary skilled. 


Dorn bay 
Lahore 
LUlooah 
Lucknow 


As 

V 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

As 

P 

14 

0 

to 10 

0 

17 

0 

to 24 

0 

20 

0 

to 46 

0 

10 

0 

„ 12 

0 

11 

0 

,» 1« 

0 

14 

0 

„ 40 

0 

9 

0 

„ 11 

0 

10 

0 

„ 16 

0 

12 

0 

» 40 

0 

7 

G 

» 10 

9 

10 

0 

„ 18 

0 

16 

0 

:i6 

0 


Besides the usual pay the employees of the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc. 


Amount sent to villages — Tn tbe absence 
of a completely urbanised mdustiial labour 
force in India, the practue of remitting 
part of the wages earned by woikeis in 
mdustiial centres t-o their place of origin 
appears to bo vei y common But no authoi is(‘il 
or statistical information for a definite period 
of time is available as regards the amounts 
sent by work])eo])le in this manner If statistics 
pertaining to this hiibject were compiled, it 
would help a good deal in estimating the agrai lan 
contact of Indian industrial workers In the 
Central Provinces and Beiar 80 per cent of 
immigrants from the United Piovimes leave then 
faniihes hehind in their villages to look after 
ciiltivatKni. These lalnjiireis are reported to 
be 1 emitting more than .00 per tent of their 
income home The other iinimgrants iii that 
piovmee from Ceiitial India and the Bombay 
Presidency aie said to be sending 2.0 ])er cent of 
their earnings to their homes Eslimates of 
amounts sent by money (»rder by the ^ari()lls 
jHJSt ortiecs in the jute mill areas iii Bengal aic 
annually published in the rcpoits of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association The figure for 1928 
comes to Its 1,72,57,810-1-2, but it docs not 
purely leprcsent the amounts sent by Jute null 
employees only. Labourers liom coal mines in 
Bengal coming fioin outside the coal fields 
are rejiorted to send or take home to their 
villages fioni 20 to 40 pei cent of their earnings 
In the c‘asc of the miner in the mining fields 
of Bihar and Oiissa it is roughly estimated that 
he sends home all his savings which amount to 
about 8 annas to Be. 1-8-0 per week Itesults 
of a special enquiry made in the case of an 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore m whiili 
wages are paid fortnightly showed that diiimg 
the particular period of two weeks covcied by 
the enquiry, 3 8 per cent of the wages received 
by workmen was remitted by money orders 
through the office attached to that mill In 
the course of its family budget investigation, 


the Labour Office of the Covernment of Bombay 
collectc'cl some information regarding remit- 
tance of amounts by workers’ families. In 
Bombay City a laigc number of workers do not 
maiiifain an c'stabllslunenl, but live as boaiders 
and though maiiicd keej) their dependants 
in theur villages lu the case of resident families 
the average monthly amount i emitted comes 
to Rs 2-l-Ll wimh c.onstitiites 4 23 per c‘ent 
of the family income which is Bs ,50-1-7 
pcT month In the case ot persons living 
singly in Bombay City, the average monthly 
rc'iiuttaiu 0 c omes to Its 11-7-1 whii b constitutes 
,i() 2 percent of tlicdr monthly income The 
labour lorce m Aliincdabad is not immigrant 
to the same extent as in Bombay and theie- 
loie rc'inittames to dependants is not an impor- 
tant item in the worker’s budget Jt appeals 
that Tieaily 7 pei cent of the w'oiking class 
families m Ahmc'dabad remit money to their 
dependants living away from them The 
avc'iage for only those families remitting 
monc'y comes to Bs 0-0-9 per month Sliolajiur 
draws its labour lone from the immediate 
neighbourhood and the labour theic is not of 
the same cosmojiolitan character as in Bombav 
Of the total miinbcr of families whose budget-i 
wcuci collected during the family buclgc*t enqun v 
at that centre only 0 jier cent rcjiorted that 
they had to remit money eveiy month to then 
dependants in villugcs. The avciage of the 
amount i emitted by such families comes to 
Rs 4-12 7 

Deductions -Deductions Dom wages on 
account of line's and ioi scuvues rendered by 
an oiuplovc'r to bis workmen is a subjc'ct wbnli 
has bc'cii t'ugagmg the atleiiljcm of the Ooveiu- 
meiit ot India siiiee 1920 lu tliat year, the 
(loveinmc'iit of India reef nested all local govern- 
lueiits to make c'licpiiiic's, m their respective 
administrations, us to thc‘ c'xtent to which fines 
and other deductions were being realised by 
employers in India from their workpeopU. 
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The views of the local Rovernments were also 
invited on the dosirabiJitv of takinR any action, 
legislative or otherwise to count cr any .ibii'^ea 
whkh loiRht bo found to |tre\ail The L.iboui 
Ortlee ol till Uovennaoiit of lioinli.u londuitod 
a very i oiuprehensn e euiimrv into the subjeit 
covering all laetories, railway s, inunii nialities, 
transiiort si'rvieea, comtnen lal houses, sh(>p‘>, 
liotels, etc , and the results w'ere ])Ublished in 
the form ot a special re])ort As a lesult ot its 
invostifi.itions that (Jo\ernincnt i anie to the 
conolnsjon that fiiiinR A\as an ahiise ni.nr 
enouRli to re<tuIro l'»islation lor its lontiol 
and rei oininended luiordiuKh The subjcit 
was jiRuin examined in hv the Itoinhax 

Strike hnquiry C'oinnnttee (The i'awcett 
(’ominittec) in (oiincMon with the stand- 
ardised ruUs ]mt up hv tlie emploxeis 
and the demands ])ut up h^ tin woikers dimmi 
the prolonged Rcneial strike m the (otton mills 
m ik)ml)av City in IdJlS 1 he (‘omimttee 
reioiunieuded niter ahu, tliat dt dm lions irom 
wall's on .H<*ount oi fini's should not exued 
two pei n nt ol an opi r.it i\ i ’s enniiiRs duimv 
a putidilai pay peiiod 'I'ln iMilIowners’ Vsso- 
< i.ition ]loinha>, a(ii‘i>t<‘d this rei ommiMidation 
and it is xeiv note\voIlh^ th.it almost all textih 
mills in liomhax wlmh ate adiliatid to tin 
Association liaxi limited thi ir mom tai\ jmmsh- 
im nts within this limit 'I Ik'K is, however, 
no eontiol on fimiiR in te\til< mills m Ahmeda- 
bad In that (intri' the woik ol utlookiim’ 
Ol serutinismR manutaetuied doth is oltni 
entuisted to (onti.otois who otten a lump 
Slim e\<r\ \eai to the mills pu thi-. piiMl<*4< 
Commissions xaiMiiji iiom si\ ami, is to twehi 
.innas m the rupee on all hms mllnted is paid 
l>\ tlu mill to tin ( out i.K f Ol '(he svstmi 
Is also (losdv linked uji witl' tlial ot liandim> 
o\(r «l,ima!Zid doth to the woikei (omumd 
.iiid (ledm(im?its salm' .it cost oi wholisali 
jiini tiom tin woiki i s wji^P s 'J'ln intk»(>K«i 
.ilso JIM cue iommis-,ums on the x.ilne ot tin 
dotli handed over 11 i-» estmmtul that tlnse 
detlmtions m th(‘ Xhimikihad < otton nulls 
amount to ne.iih it not mondhan llHieii lakhs 
ol iiipees e\ii\ xiai The m.ittei |s a maxi 
a'liise and .isiamlal whidi laJIs toi imiindi.ite 
leulslatixe a( f ion The aetioii .ilieiidx taken 
by theCoxerniiRiit ol India in impiementinR tin 


rocomincndations of the Royal ConiinisHion on 
Indian labour on the subjeit have already 
been dealt with elsewhere m tills section 

The lloval Commission on Indian Lahourhave 
imide bcxeral important recomiuendations In 
eonnexion witli tlio iiuoino ot industrial 
workeis ami tlie (ineation of tlieir indebUKineHS 
In disiussiim tho i^ssihlo iippliiatlon to India 
ot the inimmnm wauo Convention adopted 
at the l‘i2SHossnm ol the Inteinatlonal LahoiiT 
Cmiteieme. tin* Commission are ot opinion 
that the emiveiilnm, “in referring to trades In 
wlueh wanes aio exi ept nuuillv low, must bo 
letraided asiuvinnni view tiadesin wliieli wiiRCB 
aio low, not bv lomiiaiison with webtern or 
other hueinn standards hut hv loinparlHOii 
with the Lmneral tiend ol WM^es aitil W'ane levels in 
kindled oei n pat ions in tin* loiintiv eoneerned,’* 
It tlie piindple ot tin* minimum wane is to lie 
aiiplied to India, tin V lonsidt r tluit it would first 
l»i) nen ss.ii\ to ( reate madiinery for lixinn 
minimum latesot wanes in tliose liadi'sin wlileh 
w.ines au lowest and wdiere tlu le is no question 
ot lolhMtIvM* liainaimiin 'I'lm liidiistiii'H 
iiidu.itid loi a ( udnl stndv ol lomlitions aio 
mu a, wool diaiiinn, bhell.u , hull (tho in- 
d’nenoiH (in.iidte) mamit.id iiiinn, i at pet 
w< avion ami tanmiles and those in vvliicli 
tln'i(> I-, ,i slionn pii'siimpt ion I )iat t lie i ondit ions 
v'atiant detaikd iiivi si inat ion Ciill iiifoima* 
tion/*^ want s and e iiidil ions ,hi>nld hi i ollei tnd 
and il tlio snivivs indiinte ‘.Swi.itinn’ tin* 
liaites slumld be ib niiui aled and the nninher 
and tin (<*in]io'‘il ion ol wane lloaids should b( 
ilei idnl In tin s( It im/ up (»t wane hoaids un* 
poitant ( 1 itei i.i loi i onsid(>i.ition should In tlie 
( ost ot eiitoK eim lit .ind .i poln v ot nuidualness 
slioiild not bi lost smlit oi JItlu i n v i st m.il ions 
.ippeii to wan.inl ininimnin w.ino tixinn 
ni.K hmei V , tin* nil ( ssai V lenisl.itioii toi setfinn 
up sm 11 inaihiiieiv should la iindeitaki n. 

I In -.e lei oinim nd.it Ions ail nndi i tin (oiisideia 
lion <1 tlie x.iiioiis Piovimi.il ( Jo\ i nimi'iit.^ 
and tie Coviimmnt ol boinlMV h.ive .iliiaiiv 
mdi.itid inimi<>l " Hiisustoln (onipleted 
in about tlui 1 ve.iis m oidi i to i «)lhM t .ill possilile 
intoiniation on tin* siihjed ot wanes m ail 
tvpis ol iiidustiial lomeins m llie Jtoinhuy 
riesidem y 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publK ation ot a lost ot livmn iiidi \ 
with a pie-wai bast lor Hit* woikinn tlasst*!- 
in fJoudiay City was stailid iii the LnOour 
(Gazette liom feeptembei 11121 ami the Bcope 
and metiiod of its compilatlou aie 
described in the Ihsiicb of the LaJtour Gazette 
for Septemlicr 1021, September 3022 and Apiil 


1020 Tlu imh V nnijihri is based on what is 
known us tin anni'uatc expemlitme method and 
indudeH 111 .ill 24 items represent mn looil, 1ml 
unci hnhtiiin. cJothinn and rent. The table 
below Kives the Jtombay working elass eost ot 
living iinh X uumlicrs month by month (turn 
January lOib, 
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W9fltin§ fiats tost of living indec ntiinftert ^ months 
(July 1914-100). 

Month. 1018 1919 1920 1021 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1034 

January .. 134 182 183 169 173 166 169 167 166 156 164 149 147 117 110 109 96 

February 134 176 181 162 165 156 166 157 154 155 148 148 144 113 110 100 06 

March .. 136 172 177 160 165 154 154 169 165 155 146 149 141 111 111 106 94 

April .. 144 167 172 160 362 156 160 158 153 153 144 148 140 111 108 101 03 

May .. 147 168 173 167 163 153 150 156 153 162 147 147 130 110 107 100 04 

June . 148 174 181 173 163 152 163 154 165 154 146 147 140 109 107 104 95 

July .. 149 186 190 177 165 153 167 157 157 156 147 148 139 108 109 103 97 

August . 153 179 191 180 164 164 161 152 155 157 146 149 1S6 108 109 108 97 

September 165 172 192 185 165 154 161 151 155 154 145 149 136 108 109 102 100 

October .. 176 174 193 183 162 152 161 153 155 151 146 149 131 108 109 100 100 

November 176 173 186 182 160 153 161 153 154 150 147 150 127 108 110 101 101 

December 183 174 181 179 161 157 160 155 156 151 148 150 121 109 110 98 96 

Annual 

Average. 154 175 183 173 164 154 157 155 155 154 147 149 137 110 109 103 97 

___ ' 1 __ 

The Labour Office conducted in the year 1926 published in the Labour since January 

an enquiry into working class budgets in 1930. Items repiesentmg iood, fuel and 

Ahmedabad and the lesults of this enquiry have lighting, clothing, house-rent and miscellaneous 
been used in the construction of a cost of living groups have been included in the index The 
index for that centre. The Ahmedabad working following table gives the index numbeis from 
class cost of living index number has been August 1927 to November 1933 . — 
compiled on a post-war base and has been 

Ahmedabad vaorkxng class cost oflutng index numbers by months 
(Average prices from August 1926 to July 1927—100.) 

Month. 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1034. Month. 1928 1929 1030 1931 1932 1933 1934 

January .. 93 99 93 75 76 73 70 July ..97 98 88 75 75 73 72 

February.. 92 99 91 74 75 72 69 August .. 96 98 87 77 76 73 71 

March .. 90 99 89 76 75 70 69 September. 96 97 85 75 78 73 71 

AprU .. 91 96 89 75 74 70 69 October ..97 98 82 74 79 73 71 

May .. 91 94 89 76 74 71 71 November.. 97 98 81 75 78 73 73 

June .. 95 96 90 73 75 72 72 December. 99 95 77 77 76 71 72 

Average.. 95 97 87 76 76 72 71 
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A cost of I iving Index number based on the 
rcHults of the enquiry into family budgets of 
cotton mill workers In Sholapur conducted by 
the Labour Office in 1925 has been pu Wished m 


the Labour QazOle 9\r\oei February 1031. 

Sholapur mrking clw9 eoit of livuig index 
uHinberg bit fmnthe. tAverage prices from 
February 1927 to January 1928=100). 


'll 

Month. 119281029.1930 1931 

I 1 1 

t932| 

193*3| 

1934. 

Muiith 1 

1028^920 19 30 1931 

i 

1032 

1933 

1934, 

January . 


100 

104 

76 

72 

73 

68 

August 

1 

05 

102 

89 

73 

73 

70 

72 

February . 

97 

99 

100 

77 

75 

72 

70 

September 

95 

104 

91 

73 

74 

00 

76 

March 

1 93 

98 

96 

76 

76 

69 

68 

October ,. 

95 

102 

85 

72 

74 

68 

76 

April .. 

92 

98 

94 

72 

72 

67 

67 

N'o\ ember , 

95 

104 

82 

71 

76 

68 

7(1 

May 

94 

100 

05 

71 

72 

68 

69 

December . 

9T 

100 

76 

71 

71 

68 

74 

June 

05 

103 

95 

71 


70 

71 

'V early 


- 

-- 

; — 


-- 

... 

July 

95 

100 

92 

71 

74 

7(» 

1 

73 

Average .. 


101 

92 

73 

73 

GO 

72 


Cost of Living Indexes have, during recent years, been compiled for Nagpiir and .Tubbulpor# 
in tlie ( entral IMovluccs (wifii Janiuiy 1027 as base) and for tour classes ol industrial workiTs In 
lliiugoon m Burma (>Mtli 1031 loO), Tlie montlily figures ol the cost ol living Index nuinbera 
01 these si\ Indexes duiing the year 1934 weie as follows — 






Rangoon 


Month. 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

jiore 

Biinnans 

Tamils, 
'I’elegus 
and Orly as 

lllndn- 

slauls 

('hltta- 

gnllluiirt. 

January 

57 

52 

87 

90 

90 

80 

I ebruary 

57 

52 

88 

90 

90 

86 

March 

54 

52 

86 

89 

89 

84 

Aprd 

54 

53 

67 

00 

89 

86 

May 

54 

63 

88 

91 

89 

87 

June 

67 

54 

90 

92 

90 

88 

July 

58 

55 

88 

91 

89 

86 

August 

57 

64 

88 

92 

89 

87 

September .. 

57 

* 56 

90 

1 94 

1 91 

90 

October 

58 

66 

88 

1 94 

1 91 

88 

November .. 

1 59 

57 

85 

92 

90 

86 

December , , 

57 

56 

84 

91 

80 

85 

Average for year 

57 

54 

84 

91 

1 90 

87 
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Standard of Life— Voiv little Infontiation is 
available rcpirdinj? tlie standard of livint; of the 
working elnsses ni India The most sulisfactory 
method ol obtaining tins inloiinatiou is hy 
nieaijs of a t.imily laidget enquiry 111 wlmh 
informal ion is eollectod regarding the eomposi 
tion, ineorne and evponditure of the famih 
To enabli* general coikIiisiotis to bediaA^n fiom 
invcstigaiioiiR of this ty])C it is alwu^xs necessary 
to coiiduet the enipiiries bv what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to seeme the iiilormation from a large number 
ot tanulies so as to minimise tiie etfect of tlie 
])e( iiliaiities of excejitlonal cases The sampling 
metliod is often resorted to in eondiuting 
extensive family Imdgct enquiries beiauso ot 
the impraeth ability ot collecting data by the 
eensus method It is essential that the sample 
should be lepresentutivc in older to yield 
reli.ible rcsidts 

At the Third International Lalmur ronferenee 
of Labour Statistu lans held at <lciie\a in Oetobci 
J915G, the Committee on tamilv budgets fiassed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards ot 
living, enquiries should be eondu(>ted generally 
at intervals of not more than ten years into the 
income, expenditiiie and conditions of Ining of 
lamihes representative of large homogeni'ous 
sections of the iiopulation It was also decided 
that for a comjilete enquiry iiiloirnation should 
be collected as to the district 111 whicli the family 
resides, the c'omposition of the lioiiseliuld, the 
industries and occiqiations of memlxrs oi the 
family, the nature ol the housing u'S'cmimodation 
and tiie amount oJ caeh important item ot 
family mc’ome and expcndituie tKigether with 
quantities of puic bases, where ])ia(tual»le. It 
was agreed, Iiowcmt, that a le^s detailed invest I- 
gat 1011 omitting the ])artu*ulars ot the tamily 
income would be sulflc ic'iit where tlic sole object 
of the eiiqiiiiy is to provide woiglits lor the 
calculation of cost oi living index numbers. 

Family budgets were collected liy tbc Labour 
Office fill 3,07() woi king class families 111 Jionibay 
City in 1921-22 and the report based on the 
results thereof was published 111 1923 A new 
lainily budget onquiiy in Bombay City was 


undertaken by the Bombay Ijabour office In 
1932-99 The Beport of tins enquiry lias boon 
submitted to Ocivcrnment and will shortU bo 
published \N eigf its based oil the results of this 
emiuirv are to be used m eompiling a fresli 
cost ol living mdev number lor Bombay on a 
m*\v base period The Labour Oftiee eollected 
'»S,9 bmigels of woiking class families in Ahme- 
dabad in 192(» and 1,133 budgets of cotton mill 
vv'oikers 111 Sliolaimr in IdJI The reports based 
on tiie rc'sults ot tlic*se enquiries were published 
in 1928 \ second Inmily Budget enquiry ior 

Ahmcdabnd was condnctcHl in 1934 when ovc*i 
a tlmusand Imdget-. were collected, the llgiires 
are m process ot tabulation and the report of 
this eiiqiiiiy will he published early 111 
1916. A small family Jliidget investigation 
lor ( otlon mill workers m Bomba v (jit v was also 
conducted bv tiie lialiour OlUec* in l<li9 l»ut 
the 1 C suits ol this invest igation have not been 
publislmd so lar 

In the United Piovinees a number of budgets 
were eolledcd at Cawnpoie with the ohjcc't ol 
compiling a cost of living index number But 
the results ot the enqimv were not found to be 
satisfac toiy and the jirovmcc liai not been 
compiling any cost ot living index mirnbor. 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Kangoon, 
whicdi was established bv the (lov erninont ol 
Burma in 192(>, lias nude an extcmsive cnqmiv 
into the Standaid and cost of living ol llie 
working (lasses in K ingoon and the rc^poit, 
based on 4,309 biidgc'ts was published in 1928 
Tlie results ol Ibis empiin h.ive bc'C'ii separatc'lv 
anilvsCMl lor Burmese, 'i’eliigii, Tamil, Unva, 
Hindustani, and Chitiagonian woi keis Se|>u- 
ratc index numbeis foi each ot the diffcwcmt 
classes of vvoikeis have also been pulilished at 
the end of tbc lopoit 1,002 budgets foi the* 
\v 01 king class faimlies in Nagpni and r>()7 budgets 
for woi king class lainilies at .Tiibbiilpore were 
(oUeeted between September 1926 ami January 
1927 for c'ompilmg cost ot In mg index numbers 
lor these two eemtres The figures for the 
Nagpur, .hiblnilporo and Bangoon Indexes 
for the vc'ar 1933 have been given in the 
above table 


TRADE UNIONS. 


Tlie history of trade imionism in India is a I 
hist 01 y of recent years it was not until 1918 
that labour bad begun delhiitely to organise | 
Itself Previous to that year very little effoit 
appears to have been made to establish oigaiii- 
sations ot labour The earliest association ot 
workers in India w^as the Amalgamated Society 
of Bailway Servants of India and Bniniah 
which had been rc'gistcred nndci the Jmhaii 
Comiianies Act ami its main activities were in 
connexion witli the provision of various benefits 
to its monibeTs, such as Legal Defence, Sickness 
Insurance, Life Assuramo, etc After the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into force 
this Assoeiaiion registered under it as a Trade 
Union with the new name of the National Union 
of Railwavnicn of India and Burmah. The! 
pomhay I’ostal Union, founded In 1907, mainly ^ 


for the clerical el.isses employed in the Bomba v 
Post Olllu's, a UmoM ot w irpeis ui the Ahmeda- 
bad cotton mills ioimed m 1917, the Plcwk ’ 
Union, Bombay, ('stalilishcxl In April 1918 111 
order to orginisc the vaiious classes ol oleiical 
labour employe I in commeicial and otliei 
offices 111 Bombiycitv , and the Madias Labom 
Union tormc'd m 1918 foi the textile workers m 
the thioe mile-i in the eltv of Madras, were thc' 
mam labour organisations in existcmco at the 
end of the ycai 1918 in .idditlon, there existed 
certain benevolent soc ial institutions such as the 
Kamgar Jlitwardhak Saldia and the Social 
Service I, (‘ague, whose activities were directed 
towanls the betterment of thc‘ condition of the 
working classes But these Societies were not 
composed of workers themselves. 



Trade Unions. 


Tho year 1918 may be said to be a landmark in 
the history of the Indian Trade Union mo\ement, 
lor irinii that year onwards there lias been c nioie 
or less steady Krow til of trade unions despite tiio 
ln^^itable fluetiiations in tiieir plos|»erlt^ The 
eeononiK (ireiimstanceH of the time niiist be 
louarded aatlie doinniant factor eontiilnif iu« to 
the establishment of trade nmonlsm in India 
In the tw(. >earsfollo\vmv? 1018, theepldenm ol 
jndiiatiial strife assumed serious ]»ropori ions and 
i< aihcd a climax towaids the < lose ot the \ear 
1<)20. The number of laboui unions also im leased 
very i afudl v and unions wei e formed of workers 
in all possil)le mdiisti lea and o( ( upations Most 
oi these Unions were, howe\er, merely Strike 
Committees lirought into existence eitlier l>etore 
or after particular strike.s in order either to 
enpjinei r oi t o f ondin t them These ( lomimtteea 
NV<‘ic eithei dissohed as soon as tlieir purpose 
w'as Rer\ed oi riunained dormant until anotliei 
sliikc 111 the trade bioke out Most of tlie le- 
mamiiiK Unions foimed dining tlie period 
lOl.s-20 were unstable and nearly 7r» ]»ei cent 
of them died an earU death in the tollowiii}? year 
'I'here was a definite (jheek to tlie pi ogress of 
tin' tiade union movement in India during tlic 
next two or three years lUit although indiM- 
diial Unions (ollapsed as rapidly as they weie 
tormed the movement itselt showed signs of 
some iiermaneiico and vitality 

Pirhaps the most important factor winch 
retarded the growth m tlie iiiovomeid 
iminedi.it cl V following the successes whi<h met 
the e.irhor formations or Stiikc Coinniitti es 
which thev really were, was the dellnifcdy hostile 
attitude of thi' cmplovers to all eomlim.it ions ol 
tlieir employees It was not until tlie passage 
ol the Jiidiaii Tr.ide Unions Act whu'li iii.idc it 
inonlh obligatory on cmi»loveis to recognise 
those Unions of their c'miilov'ees wliicdi had 
registered undcT the Act, that a change m the 
angle of vision was noticeable 

Nature of leadership — 'I’bc' Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early begin>iings, was 
esscntiallj an economic one, and to regard l.ibc)ur 
unions as bcniig engmeert'd solely iiy politic uiis 
as the result of tlieir inop.ig.inda is to inisicad 
tlie origin of this inovcnnuit The Jndiari 
workman is iiredomiiiantlv illitcT.itc and has 
ev'en now few leaders from his own class to wliom 
be can turn for gui(l.uiee In consequence, 
trade unions in India liavc been led liy middle 
class men, especially profeasion.il lawvcTs unci 
others, wlio have not perha])s in all t.isc*3 made a 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations In the words of Mr A Jl 
Hurnett-llurst,** soci.ll workers did not take the 
initiative” lint ‘‘allowed the l.iwver-politJc lan 
class to ca])ture and control these liodies ” 
Many of the so-eallcd leaders of Indian Labour 
who wc're dr.iwn from the lawycr-iiolitic lan 
cl.iss often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the projtagution of theur fiet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking alter the 
welfare of the labourers Tiiero were, however, 
several notable exceptions Leaders like Mr 
N M, Joshl, l)ewan Chaman Lai, the Kev C P. 
Andr5W8, Mr M K (land hi, Mr V V Girl, 
Mr. JIJ. 8luva Uao, Mr. it. K. Bakliale, M,li c., 
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Ml S>ed Munawar, M T. 0 , and Miss \nasuva 
Sar.ibli.il emle.ivouM'cl to ncMte Unions tor the 
lu'uetit of the woikeis ami loi the geneial 
iininovcuntMit m llu' conditions of liti* .ind work 
ol tlm laboining • lasses Inning tlu‘ l.isl tow 
veais. howi'voi, till' piimiplcs ol com'uiinism 
wotc dissi min.itul among®! tlu' masses ot 
India bv the' membeis oi the Wt>rkers and 
IV.isants Uaitv \\hi< h v\ as an .moni In India of 
the Uonniuinist 1 n1 ei nat lonal 'I’lie ( 'oinmunIstR 
took adv iint .ige i u t he eeonoinie 11 11 1 c'st pi ev alent 
in tile ( ounti \ eitlv mtlieveai I hJSand usiiipixl 
the leulcTsbiji ol the working c'liisses vvitbin a 
short period of time and were able to assume 
control ovci the exi'cutives of the prinelp.il 
textili and i.iilw.iv unions in Uomluv , M.idras 
.ind neng.il i'liev lapliv.itnl the minds 
ot the workers. b\ painting the exist ing c onditions 
,is bl.K k as possililo and conti.isting tlic'in with .1 
siipKine stall' ot wc.ilth ami h.ippiness which Is 
promiseil umh 1 the icgmie ol a dietatoishi]) 
of aworki'is piolctail.it The' disionlentinent 
amongst tlu' viorkeis over conditions of w'ork 
w'as aggravated by tlie ineessanl preachings 
of rev»)lnti»>n.n \ doitrim's The CTCdiilit v ol the 
indi.in l.ihoun'i h.is hei'ii of grcit adv.intugci to 
Ihc'se emisHaries ol revolution in enating in him 
a cl.iss hatied .igainst the Implo^eTs and also 
in instilling in Ills mind an ahlioinnc'c for the 
(loverninent esl ihlishrd liv law in t lie c'oimtrv . 
These' agit.itors, o( c iip^ ing positions ol v.int.ige, 
instig.itc'd s( vend iIh istrous st 1 ikes m pursu.ince 
of purc'ly pcdilic.d ends olti n with a callous 
disrc'gard of IJic siihsi'quent sufleiings .iml lossc's 
intlictc'd on their ignoi.int and hapless cluiicH 
lint dm mg t he M' I Is I 'I2'> .iml I'linthi vioikem 
hc'g.in to lose I In n l.iil ii i \ eii m 1 hi si ( 'ommiiiiist 
leaih IS alt( I tin la time ot I In piolongeil gi'in nil 
stiiki'oitln vi.ir Ui'2<)m the maioiitv oliotton 
nulls in Honih.u Citv '('In saniti ami sohni'ts 
ol modi r.itc' le.idi’islup ha\ I nogii'al all in turn 
lot tin i.iigi m.i|oiitv ot the l.ihonnis The' 
imxh'r.iti' Ic'ailiis h.ive, Iiomi'mi, liei ii llglitmg 
their h.dtles lot liailiiship with tin extinmst 
ic'voliitionain s, and wcie loi a time smiessliil 
111 kc'i'iung tin lattii nmlei lontrol Most 
Comninnist 01 gaiiisat Ions in Incli.i wiie, how- 
ever, dcil.iied ilhgaliii I 5L tin ii ofil< c rs weie 
sc'i/i d and then hnds contisi ilc'il 


Progress of Trade Unions since 1918 

The trade union movenn nt qiread to various 
mdiistiic's and mcniiations in Indi.i dining the 
jcurs following the Armistici', Init a niinilier of 
thc'm passed out ol exideme vc'ry soon alter 
they weie st.irtcd 'I'he more stable Unions weie 
of clc'rks, ndlvvav workeis, postal emiiloyecR, 
M'.imc'n .ind ti \tlli* workers ui Mum clahad 
The pec nil'll U.iliiic' ot the tinde union 
movc'inent m Imli.i Istlutit did not in the 
CMrh stages ol its progress make much headway 
in the more important mannfactnring iudusliles 
and tins mnstitiitMl a weak point in the 
movcunc'nt vMieieas in other countries, the 
clerical eiuplovees oiganlsed thernsc'lves on the 
moclc'l of the mdiistilal woikers long after the 
latter laid will organised themselves In strong 
Unions, in India tlie former luivo come up ii not 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and luue established thcjmHC'lvea utofe 
penuauentiy. 
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The following figures Illustrate the progress of the Trade Union Movement in the Bombay 
Vresidenry 



Year. 


No of 

No of 



No of 

No of 



Unions. 

Members 



Unions 

Members. 

1922 



22 

61,472 

1929 


99 

196,748 

1923 



19 

46,087 

1930 


93 

128,393 

1924 



86 

62,227 

1931 


97 

116,657 

1925 



38 

49,318 

1932 


100 

111,626 

1926 



56 

74,876 

1933 


106 

113,469 

1927 



72 

87,340 

1934 

• • 

105 

114,824 

1928 



94 

198,072 


1 




The distribution of the membership os ail st September 1934 by classes of industries was 
as follows — 


Class of Industry. 

1 No of 

Unions. 

Membership. 

1 Percentage of 
membership to 

1 total 

Textiles 

15 

41,182 

35 87 

Railways (Including railway workshops) 

9 

22,444 

19.r>r» 

Seamen 

3 

28,228 

24 58 

Posts and Telegraphs 

35 

8,424 

7 34 

Municipal 

7 

2,693 

2 34 

Miscellaneous 

36 

11,853 

10 32 

Total 

105 

114,324 

100.00 


There are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of Railway Employees’ Unions and a 
fourth which is a Central Union governing a 
number of individual Unions of textile workers 
in Ahmedabad. (For the constitution, member- 
ship and other particulars regarding those 
organisations^reference may be made to the issues 
of the Bombay Labour QcaeUe) The Central 
labour Board and the Bombay Trades Council 
which had been included in the list of 
Federations in the Bombay Presidency are now 
defunct. 

The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industrial labour and consequently the extent of 
organisation among botn employers and 
employed is up to the present litUe. There is. 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towards co-operation and combination especially 
for the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion ana considering the question of resorting to 
direct action for enforcing their demands on their 
emi^oyers. No Communist influence has been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
result of the normal antagonism between 
employers and employed. The only large 
employers of labour in the Punjab are the N.-W. 
Bauway Administration, and two out of the 30 
registered Unions ate of the empli^ees of the 
yarious dej^rtments of the N.- w. jRallway and 
cover, In all, about 17,500 members. 

In the United Provinces, the number of 
Associations of workers is rather small, compared 
^ Its induB^riel importance $omo of ^he 


Associations formed during the general up- 
heaval following the War and especially during 
the days of Non-Co-operation have since died or 
become moribund Organised labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total. Organisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore Is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent of the labour Is organised. There has been 
a growing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which appears to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future. 

The Central Provinces and Berar have 
elevt'n registered trade unions. The classes of 
workers who have been embraced by the Trade 
movement in this part of Indian are (1) Textile 
workers, (2) Press employees, (3) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drivers, (5) Bailway workers, {&) 
Postal employees, (7) Bldi makers and (8) 
Clerks Trade unionism is stated to be yet in 
Its infancy in this Province and the Labour 
Unions appear to liave done little to improve 
the conditions under which their members work. 

The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setback In 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 
the strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills. During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M. and 
S. M. BAUway Workshop Employees’ Union, 
Perambur. The trade union activities were 
revived In 1928-24 and the following Unions 
became once more active: — (1) The Madras 
Labour yplon, (2) The Madras Tramwayme^’g 



Union, (3) The Corporation Scavengers* Union, unity in the trade union movement In m 

(4) The 8 I Ballway Employees* Union and country. At the last anmi^ conventi^ m 

(5) fhe Coimbatore Labour Union The Madras Federation devoted special attention to iWs 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union wat question of reinstat^'meiit retremhed Stan, 
revived in 1925 26 A section of tlie workmen wage-cuts, tlie proposed statutory Ballway 
of the Buckingham and Carnatic mills organised a Board, etc 

roSStSSSS Vi ^■iiwars’2 

nf th « Railwuv Guards’ stUke in 1897. it was at 

registered uttder tlie Indian Companies 
J the indlnn Trade Unions Act 

kIh ^ Th« ‘ oiistitutioii iiid Ti gwtered a« a I rade Union 

It has a meiiibershii) of about 4,676 It provides 
members various voluntary and other 
RiflJri?? beiicfits hucli as dp itli slcki ess, unemployment 

nf VhA**rT^j?«a^n lusuram p bciif flts It is one of the few 

“demand for ferrate *'“‘'** 

in the Legislative Council ihe Oil Workers' 

Union and certain other Unions ^mo into The AlMndia and Burmah Covanaiitad 

S ominonw only when there was an imi^ndlng Non-Ga*«tt«d Railway Services Astoeiatioii 
hour dlsputt I here were twentymo This Association, whose membership is 

registered Trade Unions in the Madias Presi limited to covenanted Luropcans emploxod 
dency at the end of March 1934 ai foremen in railway workshops in India, waa 

Railways — ^I about Unions are, or have been, staitedin October 1926 with the object of scour-* 
operation on t<n of the Class I railways, on mg for its members the benefits of the Lee 
some of whl( h as many as three or more operaU Commissions recommendations It submitted 
at the same time Most of them are registered a memorial to the Viceroy on this question in 
trade unions and the niajorltv have secured November 3926 It has a membership of about 
some measure ofrecognltion irom the respective 800 employees scattered all over India and 
railway administrations Many railway trade it originally had its Head Office in Bombay 
unioiiH came into existence durmg the period The Association registered with the Registrar 
3918 3921 t>ut several ot them were short lived of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency in March 
ihose unions wluch haye managed to survi\o 1928, but transferred its Head Office to Punjab 
aio actively looking after the intercuts in 1929 and again to Madras during the yew 
of their members and show signs of improved j 932 33 

orginibation and usefulness especially in those _ ah t j* t j it • r* 

where union committees are not dominated by AU-lndia rrade union UonyreM^ 

persons with a communistic hent ot mind. organisation was inaugurated in 1920 

A noteworthy feature is that there „ for two main purpOTts (1) to co ordinate the 
an increasing tendenc y m many railway i J|jf -Jd Wldnal Labour Unions In 


an increasing tendency m many railway *5 

unions to look for office bearers and leaders Indus' remain^ Incohate and 

from amongst members who arc actually en- were imable to take concerted action and 
g igt d in railway work I hero can be no doubt (2) to recornniend workers delcgatM to the 
that within the last few \ ears, the appointment Biternational Labour (onferences When the 
ot establishment and employment officers and Government of liiclia had to selecit a Latour 
ujiocial attention to welfare of railway ppresentetiye to attend the Washington Con- 
libour have been due largely to trade union ^*1®*^* represe^tlve 

nmnaffand i ^ l>ody of labour in India to be consulted and 

^ ^ ’ they therefore appointed Mr N M Joshl as 

The following is a list oi such AU-India 3?ede the Workers’ Delegate In order, therefore, 
rations ol iradc Uuums or Ail-India associations that responsible Lal^ur opinion In India might 
of workeis tor which some information is have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
available to the International Labour Conferences, the 

The All India Rlilwaymen’s Federation- All-India Trade Union Confess was or^ls^ 
i hough not a registered bod> under the and the flist session of tlie Congress was held In 
Indian Irade Unions Act, this Tedeia- Bombay on the 31st October 1920 Eight 
tiou has been takmg an active pact in colU ctive hundred delegates from different parts ol India 
bargaining with railway authorities Having were present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
affiliated to it alniut twelve unions of men and 42 others expressed their sympathy with 
a\orklng on all but two of Class I railways the Congress. It became a central organisation 
and with a membership of neariy 1 00,000, of the trade union movement in India but from 
it has been able to exercise considerable influence the beginning It had a strong political colour 
with the Railway Board and arrangements Its presidents and secretaries have all been 
have been made for halfyeirly conferences politicians first and labour leaders next, 
with the Board for the disc ubsion of matteis with the exception of a few persons like 
affecting wages and conditions of service of Mr N M Joshi The Congress appointed 
railway employees as a whole The federation Itself a permanent body to meet once a year 
is taking r ontinuous interest in bringing railway It had a definite constitution, an elected 
oTuplojocs closer together and seeurlng grwtter Executive to carry on its work, and Provincial 
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respective provinces The main object of the I 
Ck>ngresB was “to co-ordinate the activities of | 
aU the labour organi'^ations m all the provinces i 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian labour in matters economic, social 
and political.” 

The second Session of the Congress was held 
in 1921 at Jhaiia under the l^resldentship of 
Mr Joseph IJaptista The third Session was 
held at Lahore in 1923 with Mr C U Das as 
President The fourth Session held at Calcutta 
in 1924 was also presided over by Mr C 11 Das 
Out oi the 43 resolutions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recruitment cf Seamen and 
their eligibility torseeiiring compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The fifth 
Session was held in liombay in 1925 with Mr. 
Dhundiraj 11 Thengdi of I^agpur in the chair 
Mr V V Girl of llcrhampur was the President 
of the sixth Session held in Madras in 1 926 Delhi 
was the centre where the seventh Conference of 
the (Jongress was held in 1927 and the President ! 
was 3lai Saheb Chandrika Prasad Dewan Cha- 
man Call, m L , was the President of the Cawn- 
pore Session of the Congicss held in 1927. The 
ninth Session was held in 1928 at Jharia with 
Mr M Daud in the chair It is significant 
that at tliih ('onierenee Pandit Jawaharlal 
iVehni moied a icsolution piotesting against 
imperialism. 

The tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
gress whicli met at Jfngpur in 1929 under the 
presidentship of Pandit Jawahailal Nehiu will 
remain as the most important land-indi k in the 
history of organised laboui in India It marked 
the culmination of a long period (»f mischievous 
activity inspired by Moscow and fomented 
by Communist Agents in India resulting 
m a split between the genuini tiade union 
leadership on the one hand and tlie votaries 
of communism on the other The fundamental 
issue upon which the split in tlic Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall l»e inspiied and 
eondutted for tiie betterment of tlu* industrial 
workers or whether it sliall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country Tlie proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible for the rival forces to carry 
on any longer undtr a common organisation 
and the Executive of the (kmgress was 
captured by the revolutionaiics, and resolu- 
tions for tlio boycott ol the Koyal Commis- 
sion on Indian Labour, afiiliation ol the Congress 
to the League avainst Imperialism, the appoint- 
ment of the Workers' Welfare League, a Com- 
munist organisation m England, as Agents ot 
the Congiesh lor Great Dntain and the bovcoU 
of tlie International Labour Conferences at 
Geneva were jiassed both by the Executive 
Committee and the ojien session of the Congress. 
The model ate leaders of labour, including 
Messrs N M .Toshi, V V. Oiri, D Shiva Rao, 
R. li Bukhtile and Dewan Clianian Lall 
seceded from tlie CJongrcss and set up a 
separate fedeiation imdci the name of the ‘‘All- 
ludia Tiades Union Fedeiation” in order to 
ro-oidinatc tlie activities of noii-commimist 
Trade Unions in India Endeavours made to 
draw the seceders back into the fold of the AU- 
India Trade Union Congress have not met with 
any Hureess. Tlie J^abour Unions in Ahmedabad 


which draw their inspiration mainly from 
Mr M E. Gandhi and are the best organised and 
most successful trade unions in India have not 
during the sixteen years of the Trade Union 
movement in India shown any desire to become 
affiliated to the Congress. 

The eleventh Session of the Trade Union 
Congress, held In Calcutta in July 1931, led to 
further disintegration in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Communists trom Bombay 
were resjfjonsiblc The Girni Xamgar Union 
had split into tw'o jiaits, both bitterly opposed 
to each other One l(‘d by Mr. S.V Deshiiande, 
General Se( retar y of the Trade Union Congress 
and the other by Mr G. H. Kandalkar, 
President of the G E U and a Vice-President 
ottlie Congress and both groups claimed to be 
the Girni knmgar Union and therefore entitled 
to vote at the Congiess The J*rosident, Mr 
S C Bose, a Congress politician, decided in 
favour of Mr. JCandalkar whercuiion Mr Desh- 
pande and the representatives of a few other 
unions broke away from the Congri'ss with the 
icsult that this organisation which should 
guide and control the Trade Union moveinout 
111 India is a useh'ss and effete body with no 
influence and a trifling membersldp 

The twelfth Si‘ssion ol the Congiess was held 
at Madras on JOth and 1 1th Sipteinher 1932 
under the presideiitslup ot Mi J N Mitm. 
The rcjiort ot the General See rotary stated that 
twelve new Unions Iroin Madras athllatcd them- 
selves to the Congress and that the membership 
of the Congn'ss coviTcd Unions with more than 
a lakh ot organised workers 'I'he Conferem e 
adopted resolutions dpinanding the immediate 
and um'ouditional release ot all the political 
prisoners imludmg the Meerut undcrtnals , 
(ondeiiming leaders like Messrs Janiiiadas 
M Melita, V V Gin and N M Joshi lor post- 
poning a geiieial strike on lailwav s , und ailoptmg 
the ])latforin ot uiiitj iormulatcd hy the Bomh.iy 
Girni Kaluga r Union whuh included class strug- 
gle as one oi its mam planlA 

The tlurleenth Session opened at Cawiipore 
on 2‘3r(l December 1931 Mr G L Kandalkar 
ot the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union presided 
'Pho iiresident cledared tluit ibc 'Pracle Union 
Congress would jiartnipate in the political 
inoveincnt only on condition tliat key industriis 
like Hallways and Banks were nationalised and 
tlieir control transleiri'd to councils of workers 
Tliere was a tree fight between the votaries oi the 
Iiidinu National Congress whuh is a purely 
political bodv, and labour leaders and u pando- 
monmni resulted Several resolutions vv(a;e 
passed at tills session one of which aiithorise'd 
the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union to take 
steps to organise an All-India Textile Workers’ 
CoulereiK e lu Bombay to c onsider the question 
of wa«.;e-( uts in tlic textile industry and concert 
measures to delend the cause ol the workers 
Pandit llanharnath Sliastii ot Cawnpore was 
elected President lor 1934. 

The National Trades Union Federation — 

'I’lio Jiidiaii 'J’r.ides Union Fedeiation which 
was lormed in 1929 by moderate leaders ot 
labour like Mr. N. M. Joshi and others after the 
split in the Nagpur session of the All-India Trade 
Union Congreas, held its first annual seseiou at 
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Madras on July 16 and 17, 1082. with Mr. V Vi 
^ Giri as President. The Federation claimed the 
allegiance ot 40 unions In various parts oi the 
country including Native States and a total 
membeitdiip of 78,000 The Conference adopted 
the provisional constitution of the Federation 
framed by the Committee of management and 
also considered the question of trade union 
unity. 

Almost from the time of the imfortunate 
split which o(!Curred at Nagpur in 1929, the 
necessity of bringing about trade union unity 
has been felt in almost every quarter. Efforts 
have been made since 1930 to bring the different 
groups together informally and to try to find 
a reasonable basis of agreement. Some Bombay 
unions formed a * platform of unity* the main 
planks of which were (1) that the Trade Union 
is an organ of class struggle involving purely 
direct action , (2) that the Trade Union Confess 
should not be affiliated to the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(3) that delegates should not be sent to the 
International Labour Conferences In these 
efforts the railway unions which had remained 
aloof from the two rival national organisations 
took very great interest and the All-India 
Eailwaymon’s Federation convened in Bombay 
a representative conference in May 1931 when a 
committee was appointed for the purpose of 
considering and reporting upon the beat methods 
of bringing about unity in the ranks of Indian 
labour. The platform of unity referred to was 
particularly examined by this committee whose 
suggestions for amendments wore not approved 
by the extremist labour leaders belonging to 
the All-India Trade Union Congress. The 
All-India Trade Union Federation at its first 
session held in Madras however welcomed the 
efforts made by the Trade Union Unity Con- 
ference held under the auspices of the All-India 
Uailwaymcn’s Federation and authorised its I 
working committee to co-operate with other 
unions in facilitating the reconciliation of 
differing points of view. A special session of the 
All-India Trades Union Federation was held 
at Calcutta in April 1933 for the purpose of 
considering the question of Trade Union unity 
amongst other subjects, and a resolution was 
passed authorising the General Council to 
^ negotiate with the Provisional Committee of the 
‘ l!4ational Federation of Labour (a new national 
trade union organisation formed by certain 
leaders of labour) on the question Of trade 
union unity with a view to bring about amalga- 
mation between the two organisations on a fair 
and equitable ba<iis As a result of these 
negotiations, the National Trades Union Federa- 
tion came into existence on and from 10th May 
1933 in place of the All-India Trades Union 
Federation and the National Federation of 
Labour. 

The main objects of this Federation are : (o) 
to establish a socialist State in India, (6) to 
socialise and nationalise the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange as far as 
possible, (c) to ameliorate the economic and social 
conditions of the working classes, and (d) to 
support and actively participate in the struggle 
for India’s political freedom from the point of 
view Of the working classes by all legitimate, 
peaceful and democratic methods such as legis- 
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lation, negotiation, propaganda, etc., and, in 
the last resort, by strikes and similar other 
methods Each affiliated union has to pay 
to the Federation an annual fee of Bs. 20 for 
2,000 members and below, Bs. 10 for every 
additional 1,000 members or less upto 10,000 
and Bs 5 for every additional 1,000 members 
or less above 10,000. 

The first session of the National Trades Union 
Federation was held in Bombay on the 24th to 
26th Doc. 1983 with Mr Mrinal Kanti Bose* the 
President of the Federation, in the chair. The 
I number of unions affiliuted to the Federation 
i was reported at 50 and the total membership 
of individual members at 1,37,000. It was 
resolved to organise an All-India Textile Labour 
Federation to resist the employers’ attacks 
on the workers in the textile industry, and to 
provisionally affiliate the National Trades Union 
Federation with the International Federation 
of Trade Unions for a period oi two years in the 
first instance. 

There was a split In the Federation at its 
first se^ion held in Bombay The representa- 
tatives of several Bengal Unions walked out of 
the conference on the 26th December 1933 in 
consequence of differences of opinion between 
them and Mr. N M. Joshi and held a meeting 
on the same day under the pro^sidency of 
Mr. Abdul Ghani and resolved to form an All- 
India Federation of labour with the name and 
style of the AU-India Trades Union Federation 
with headquarters at Calcutta Mr. M Daud, 
M A , Bar -at-Law, was elected President. 
It was proposed to draft a constitution and 
place it for adoption before the next session 
to be convened at an early date Six unions, 
all situated in Bengal, with a total membership 
of 16,000 promised affiliation to the new body. 

There are, m addition, the following All-India 
Associations in existence • — 

(1) The All-India Postal and B M. S. Asso- 
ciation, (2) The All-India Postmen’s and Lower- 
Grade Staff Union, (3) The All-India 'J'olegraph 
Union, (4) The All-India Post and Telegraph 
Administrative Offices Staff Association, (6) 
The All-India ilovemment Employees’ Federa- 
tion, (6) The All-India Currency Association, (7) 
The Central Body Military Accounts Association 
and (8) The National Federation of Textile 
Labour in India. 

Trade Union Legi*letion 

In 1920 a Company owning a mill whose 
Workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local labour union which was 
conducting tlie strike and others, seeking to 
restrain them from inducing the plaintiff’s 
workmen to break their contracts, and suing for 
damages for their actions In this respect. The 
Madras High Court to wl»om tlie suit was referred 
gave their decision granting an xniervm injunction 
restraining the defendants from inciting the 
plaintiffs’ employees to continue the strike. 
The case was eventually withdrawn but the 
proceedings suggested that, In the absence of 
legislation, even legitimate trade union activity 
was attended by considerable peril. As a result 
of a resolution moved by Mr. N. M. Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly In March 
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1921, Government were committed to take steps 
as soon as practicable to introduce sucli legisla* 
tion as might be necessary for the registration and 
protection of Trade Unions The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tive proposals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion. The opinions expressed were by 
no means unanimous, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, while some others 
realised that legislation was necessary but at the 
same time considered Trade Unions as a 
pernicious and dangerous growth which should 
IKJ rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
sufficient protection should be granted to them 
In August 1924, the Government of India 
circularised a draft Bill for opinion. The Bill 
conferred certain privileges only on registered 
Trade Unions and left the question of registra- 
tion at the option of Trade Unions themselves. 
Provision was also made to ensure that the funds 
of a registered Trade Union are not expended on 
causes in which the bulk of the members have 
little interest. A regular audit of the funds was 
proposed to be made compulsory and the manner 
in which the executive should be composed was 
also provided for. 

A number of amendments were made by the 
iiclect Committee and in the Legislative 
Assembly. A clause permitting registered 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for political 
purposes was added The provision was on the 
model of the British J^aw on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe were not to be compelled 
to contribute to the Political Fund nor did 
failure to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
advantage except in so far as the control and 
management of the Political Fund was concerned 
The Bill was passed on tlie 8tlj February and 
received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the 25th March 1926. The Indian Trade 
Unions Act came into effect from the Ist 
June 1927. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi introduced in the Leialative 
Assembly on the 9th February, 1928, a Bill to 
amend Section 43 of the Indian Penal ('ode 111 
order to extend to the officers and members of 
unregistered Trade Unions the protettion 
afforded by Section 17 of the Indian Trade 
Unions Act, 1926, which lays down that no] 
officer or member of a registered Trade Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120 H of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agreement made between the 
members for the purposes of furtlierlng any such 
object of the Trade Union as is specified 
in Section 15, unless the agreement is an agree- 
ment to commit an offence. The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill. 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 4th September 1928 with a, 
view to amending Section 11 of the Indian Trade i 
Unions Act, 1926 It was pointed out in the 
Statement of Objects and Reasons that the 
existing section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects namely (1) It did not indicate 
clearly whether the first appeal lay to the jddge 
^pointed for the area within which the 
Registrar's office is situated or to the judge 
appointed for the area within which the head 
office of the trade union is situated. The I 
amendUtent was intended to make it clear that the 


latter is the competent court , (2) It did not , 
indicate clearly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Rangoon The amendment was designed to make 
it clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is np second appeal The 
opportunity was also taken to define clearly 
I tiie powers of the High Court in second 
appeals. The Bill was passed and received the 
assent of the Gtovernor-Gcneral on 25th 
September 1928. 

Working of the Act— The Act has now 

been in operation for nearly eight years 
All-India Statistics on the workng of the Act 
for the year ending Slst March 1933 published 
in August 1934 show that there were 1 70 register- 
ed trade unions 111 British Provinces in tlie 
whole of India during the year ending March 
1933 as compared with 131 registered unions 
during the year ending 31st March 1932 The 
distribution of the registered Trade unions 
together with the figures for total membership 
for all unions which submitted returns is as 
follows * — 



Total 

Total 

member- 

Provinces. 

No, of 
Unions 
regis- 
tered. 

ships of 
regis- 
tered 
Unions, 

Ajmer-Merwara . . 

»> 

34 

Bengal 

31 

71,860 

Bihar and Orhsa 

4 

2,397 

Bombay . 

44 

04,100 

Burma . . . I 

1 

115 

Central Provinces 

11 

7,305 

Delhi 

10 

11,749 

Madras 

34 

48,054 

Punjab . . 

27 

21,803 

United Provinces 

0 

9,82.1 

Total 

”” 170 

237,309 


Only a few associations of employers have yet 
applied for registration No Trade Union was 
registered in the provinces of Assam, Baluchistan, 
and Coorg up to the end of March 1933 

The registration of Trade Unions is not com- 
pulsory and although there is an increasing 
resort to registration thete are still a large 
number of Unions which apparently regard tlu‘ 
benefits of registration as an insufficient wturn 
for the obligations imposed on registered Trade 
Unions by the Act. Some progress, as a whole, 
was however visible in the trade union move 
ment ill India. Not only has the membership 
of the Unions increased but theit financial 
position is also satisfactory Orgdnisatiou 
among women- workers in India continues to 
be dow« The figures lot female memberahii* 
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of rej;l9tered Trade UnloiH in suroesslve years 
were as follows — 


Year, 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 80 

1930- 31 
1981-32 
1932-33 


Membership. 

1,166 

3,842 

3,299 

3,151 

3,454 

5,000 


The figure for 1932-33 represents about 2 per 
rent of the total membership ot registered trade 
Unions. 


Royal Commiftion's Recommendations — 

With regard to 3’rade Unions, the Jiabour 
(’ommission lecommended that every em- 
ployers’ oiganisation should set up a special 
committee for the purpose of giving continuous 
eonsid oration to the improvement of the well 
hoing and ettleioncy of the workers in establish- 
ments controlled by its members and that 
“recognition” of a Union should mean that 
the Union lias the right to negotiate with tho 
employer In respect of matters aftecting either 
tho common or individual Inteiest of Its lueinbeis 


Tho fact that a Union exists only of a minority 
of employees or the existence of rival Uniom 
are not sulftclent grounds for refusing recogni- 
tion With regard to tho internal administra- 
tion of Trade Unions the Commission recom- 
mend that Union leaders should endeavour to 
give as many members as possible some share 
in the work of the Union and tliat Trade Union 
organisers should endoa\our to find suitable 
men witlun the TTnion to act as officials and 
should train them for the position 

With regard to tlie Tiade TTnions Act, tho 
Commission recommended that it should be re- 
examined during tho year 1934 and that all 
limitations imposixl on the activities of regis- 
tered Unions and their offiiers sliould bo re- 
consldeied so as to onsuie that the conditions 
attached to registration are not such as to 

f ►revent anv well-conducted bona fide Union 
roni applying lor registration Section 22 of 
the Act should be amondisi so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-thirds of the otficers 
ot a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
employed or engaged in an Industry with whlcli 
the Union is concerned. The Government ot 
India in their third Heimrt on the action taken 
on the Commission’s recommendations state 
that these recommendations have been “ noted 
tor consideration in due course ” 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 


The weapon of the “ strike ” in Industry first 
came into prominence in India during the period 
immediately following the close of the War when 
t he majority of the strikes as shown in the 
introductory Section were designed to secure 
increases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living. The epidemic of industrial 
strikes which characterised tho period 1919-20 
reached a climax in the winter of 1921. During 
this period strikes took place purely from 
economic causes and most of them ended success- 
fully from the view-point of the workers, after 
a short struggle After this period, however. 


they tended to be more prolonged and less 
successful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of fairly serious disputes in 
public utility services. In more recent years the 
machinations of the Communists have been 
incieasingly responsible for the calling of general 
strikes and their undue prolongation. 

Extent of Disputes. — -All-lndia statistics of 
industrial disputes for each quarter and for each 
year liave been compiled and published since 
1920 by the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour. 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the nine years 
1925-33 in each province and in each class of industry respectively. — 



No. of disputes In 

Provinces. 

1925 I 

1926. j 

1 1927. j 

1928. 

1929 j 

1930. 1 

1931 1 

1932 

1933. 

Bengal 

43 

57 

34* 

60 

35 

34 

47 

27 

29 

Bomliay . . 

69 

57 

54 

111 

70 

75 

53 

53 

82 

Madras 

4 

o 

!«♦ 

7 

12 

11 

15 

14 

Ot 

Central Provinces & Berar 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

: 

7 

8 

8 

United Provinces 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

11 

2 

5 

Bihar & Orissa . . 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

2 

4 

1 

1 


Burma 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

4 

‘5 

Punjab 

1 



2 



7 

3 


Assam 


i 

12, 

5 

“9 

16 

15 

7 

10 

AJmer-Merwara 









2 

Total . 

1 134 

128 

• 129 

203 

141 + 

148 

166 

im 

1461 


• One strike extended to three provinces. t Includes 3 disputes In Delhi. 

J One strike extended to two provinces. 
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Ko. of disputes in 


Industries 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929 

1930. 

1931. 

1982. 

1983. 

Cotton and woollen mills 

69 1 

57 ' 

60 

110 

78 1 

68 

75 

54 

87 

Jute Mills 

16 i 

33 

11 1 

19 1 

13 

13 

22 

13 1 

11 

Engineering Workshops 
Kailways Including Rail- 

7 

4 

6 

11 

7 

10 

5 

3 

1 

way Workshops 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

Others 

37 

31 

49 

54 

39 

48 

56 

42 

44 

Total . . 

134 

128 

129 

203 

141 

148 

16b 

118 

146 


The peak in respect of the nninher of industrial 
disputes (208) was reached in the year 1928. 
More than 60 per cent, of these disputes occurred 
in the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 
per cent, occurred in Bengal. In none of the 


other provinces was there less than an average for 
at least one dispute per month during that year. 
The industry which was hit hardest was the 
cotton and woollen mill industry in which no less 
than 110 disputes took place during the year. 


In 1933, 164,938 work people were involved in the 140 disputes and 2,168,961 working days 
were lost. 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior lo the passing of the Trade Disputes Act 
as an AllJndia measure early in the year 1929, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 

S anel in Bengal, which will be dealt with lower 
own, no official maeWnery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes in India. The 
Employers* and Workmen’s (Disputes) Act which 
was passed in 1860 to make provi^-ion for the 
speedy termination of certain disputes 1 etween 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
public works and their employers and which was 
extended, In cose of the Bombay Presluencv, to 
the districts of Ahmednagar, Broach, Ahmeda- 
bad, Eaira, Poona, Sholapur, Surat and Thana 
in i860 and 1861 and to Sind in 3873 dealt 
with individuals and did not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or Industries No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act was 
made use of in India The Act was repealed 
in March 1932. The only provinces in which 
ad hoc Committees have been appointed during 
the past fifteen years either to enquire into 
the question of providing machinery for the 
settlement of disputes or to deal with specific 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Fresi* 
dencies. 


Bombay ProaidMicy. — The first Committee 
to be appointed In the Bombay Presidency 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Seed as Chairman **to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
for the prevention and early settlement of 
Industrial disputes.” This (Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standardisation of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adopt towards 


Unions of their workers and the recognition of 
Uidons, Works Committees, Welfare Work 
Co-operative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc. 
Their recommendations were in the nature of 
measures that might contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes. With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee recommended the 
formation of an Industrial Court of Enquiry to 
be followed, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation. 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924. It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona Session in July of the same year ; but, in 
the meanwhile the Government of India askeci 
the Local Government not to proceed with thifc 
measure because they themsmes intended to 
Introduce similar legislation for the whole of 
India. This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introdudm 
legislation to provide for the settlement oi 
disputes. In 1920 they drcularised all Local 
Governments asking their ojplnions as to th( 
advisability of providing legislation on th( 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act, 1919. Tbt 
opinions obtained by provincial Government^ 
were almost unanimous that labour was nol 
properly orgapised and that therefore no usefu 
purpose would be served by such legislation 
The majority of the provincial Government 
adopted the same view. 
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Bomw Ditpiit* Enquiry CommittM. — The 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bombay 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills. 

The findings of the Committee were r 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal, 
or equitable, to the annual pairment of a 
bonus ; and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 were 
such as to justify the contention of the 
millowners that the profits did not admit 
of the payment of a oonus. 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Cmnmittee. — The 

third ad hoc Committee to be appointed in the 
Bombay Presidency was the ^mbay Strike 
inquiry Committee imder the Chairmanship or 
Sir Charles Fawcett, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, in connection with the general strike of 
the cotton mill workers in Bombay city of the 
>ear 1928 in pursuance of the agreement arrived 
at between the Bombay MUlownerS* Association 
and the Joint Strike Committee at a conference 
held under the Chairmanship of the Hon. Sir 
(jihulam Hussain Hldayatullan, General Member 
of the Government of Bombay, on the 4th 
October 1938. 

This Committee sat for a continuous period 
of five and a half months and its Eeport was 
published on the 26th March 1929. 

Some of the conclusions and recommendations 
of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee were 
as follows 

(1) The proposals of the Millowners' Associa- 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mill 
and (fr) for Standing Orders for the opera- 
tives about the conditions of their employ- 
ment were in the main fair and reasonable. 

(2) While there was justification for the Asso- 
ciation’s proposal to make a out of 7^ per 
cent, in weavers* wages, Ihere were reason- 
able objections to be urged against its 
adoption in the present circumstances 
and it was recommended that it should be 
dropped by the Association provided the 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operate 
in working the scheme for the standardiza- 
tion of wages. 

(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the " national '* or I 
** Efficiency ” system and which alms at 
reducing the number of operatives employ- ! 
ed in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions favourable for the 
extra efficiency expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable. 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted by the Joint Strike Committee 
some of the demands which were con- 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were— 


(a) That the Millowners shall not vary 
any of the present conditions to the 
disMlvantage of the workers before 
securing the approval of the yforkers 
through their organisations. 

{b) That the MUlowners* Association 
shall not permit its individual mem- 
bers to vary the conditions of service 
to the disadvantage of the workers 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion. 

(e) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Association 
in consultation with the representa- 
tives of the Workers’ organisations. 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
rates of piece work in detail should 
be posted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers. 

(#) That there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in the strike or any Union activities. 
Most of the above were eventually 
conceded by the Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable— 

(а) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage is less than 
Bs. 80 should be raised substantially 

(б) The newly Introduced system of 
compelling the workmen (1) to take 
out and present tickets of attend- 
ance and (2) to clean machinery 
daily should be discontinued. 

(6) The recommendations of the Committee 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the Introduction of efficiency 
methods of work were as follows • — 

(а) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as i> 088 ible to get 
suitable employment either in some 
other mill or in some other industry. 

(б) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the payment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages, 
according to his length of service 
payable in suitable cases to dls- 
diarged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking emi^oyment 
The formation of an Out-of-'Work 

’ Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of setting aside a contribution 
by the Millowners of one anna 
' per operative per month to which 

fund the opeiativeB through their 
representatives should be invited 
to contribute one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
was suggested. 
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(7) The Trade Unions should combine to 
arrange for the assistance of an expert 
technical adviser in dealing with disputes 
prising under the Standardisation Scheme 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
required adjustment in conneKlon with 
the scheme for wage standardisation after 
it had been brought into operation and 
with a view to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, machinery was provided by 
“Mediation Rules agreed to by both 
sides for setting up joint Committees to 
enquire into disputes arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement. 

Owing to the undue prolongation of tlic general 
strike in the Bombay Cotton Mills of the year 
1929 and the conseouent disruption of labour, 
it was not possible for the Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association to bring into operation the 
Mediation Rules recommended by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee for the simple reason 
that there are no recognised Unions represen- 
tatives of Bombay Cotton Mill workers in the 
City. The Bombay Textile Labour Union, 
of whidi Mr. N. M Joshi, M L A., is the President 
had barely 400 members The recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’ Association 
to the Bombay Glmi Kamgar Union which 
claimed a membership of over fifty thousand 
after its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
by the Association on the publication of the 
reports of the Court of Enquiry appointed 
under the Trade Disputes Act to inquire into 
questions connected with the general strike of 
the year 1929 and the Riots Inquiry Committee 
The Association has been giving anxious con- 
sideration to the practical steps which might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
between employers and their workmen and for 
the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mills 
affiliated to it, they issued instructions 
that all mills should take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management con- 
cerned at once. For this purpose complaint 
boxes were to be placed in the compounds of all 
mills in which workers are invited to put in 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work. 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
wherever possible. Further measures calculated 
to Improve the relations between the 
employers and the employed are under considera- 
tion. The Association have also devised 
measures for joint discussions between managers 
of mills and the Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administration of the 
mills. 

The next Committee to be appointed In the 
Bombay Presidency was a Court ot Enquiry 
appointed under the Trade Dispuh's Act in 
connexion with the general strike of cotton 
mill operatives in Bombay City of J 929 After 
a prolonged enquiry into the causes of and the 
conduct of this strike which lasted for nearly 


four months, the Pearson Court of Enquiry 
came to the unanimous conclusion that the 
whole of the blame for the calling and the 
continuation of the strike rested with the 
Bombay Glrni Kamgar Union The Report 
of the Court was published on the 16th Sept 
and its moral effect was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next day. 

Perhpas Iho most comprehensive enqiilr\ 
undertaken in India into wages and condition^ 
of labour was the Departmental Enquiry con 
ducted by the Commissioner of J^abouT (Mr J L 
Gennings, run, Barristor-at-Law) and tin 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour (Mr S 1< 
Deshpande B Litt Oxon) of Iho Govi-rnmem 
of Bombay into Wago Cuts and TTneraplo\ 
ment in the Cotton Textile Industry in tin 
Bombay Presidencv in 1934 The Assistant 
Comnii-.'uoner of Labour and the Labour Office i 
at Ahmedabad together with *itatistical assis 
tants of the I.sbour office visited every cotton 
Mills in 1 he Presitlency and proctm'd full infoi - 
raation on wam^s and on the terms of refereinc 
whicli are reproduced below with tin* Depart 
mental findings — 


1 The extent of the reduetion in wages of 
work people employed in the cotton Milln 
in the Bombay Presid(3ncy since 1st 
January 1 92C. 

Ffndmya —Wages In Bombay City wen 
lower by 21 per cent in April 19.34 as 
<*ompar<*<i witli July 1920. and m Hhol.i 
pnr reductions anionntod to 17 per cent 
Wages in Ahmedabad had risen bet wee ii 
five to six pci cent during the sauu 
period 

2. Whet hot the reductions have been uniform 
111 the cotton Mills at eueh centre of tli< 
industry. 

Findings — The reduetion in Sholapnr n.> 
uniform in all Mills but as th(‘ Bomb.iv 
Millowiier’s Association pormittisl its 
iiK>inb(‘ra to take independent attion .h 
they pl(‘ased the extent of the fnts 
varliHl widely as between Mill and Mill 

3 Wbetber Iho cost of living of the workmi 
classes has fallen during this period ami 
to what extent 

Findings — Cost of living has fallen m all 
ccntri's Taking July 1926 as ino i< 
fell by 29 |)oints in Bombay 'Uitv m 
April 1034 In Ahmedabad the fall m 
December 1933 as compared nitli 
August 1026 was 31 per cent .'ind n' 
Hholapur there was a fall of 28 pi'r C( nt 
betwis'ii February 1927 and Dcccmi«i 
1933. 

4. Wliat has been the ayerage rise or fall i« 
real wages during this period in I' 
various centres ot the industry. 

Ftwdmqff —Bombay, April 1934 el«'i'' 
jier c<tnt higher, \hmedabad 54 i"‘ 
cent, higher and in Sholapur ir> per < a' 
higher. 
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b Wlicrc waae reductions have been efTcctcd 
or arc cont(*mplated, the reasons, there- 
for. 

Finding — The reason most generally given 
was trade depression Other reasons 
varied with the eentres In Bombay it was 
stated that it was necessary to reduce 
the cost of production, and labour cost 
wero Ihosi most capable of reduction 
as the fall in the cost ot livmg would 
enable the workers to maintain the 
btamiard of life they had in 192(» even 
after wages w<‘r(‘ reduc'd As reuurds 
Ahmcdabad there was no general nsluo- 
tion of wages at the tune but such a redue- 
tion was (ontem plated owing to dimini- 
shed profits aud the wacre r(‘dii<tions in 
other centres In one centre wau< s were 
nduced owing to the probable (oimng 
into operation oi the 51 hour week 

0 Tile extent to whuh Hationalisation foi 
('xample, ettitiemy schemes ha\e been 
lutrodueed in the ('otton Mills of the 
Jlombay Presideney and the effeits 
whicli 8U< h schemes hav(‘ had upon 
wages and the condiMons of work ot tlie 
ofieratives 

Findings — That imdhod of rationalisation 
whu h takes the from of asking operatives 
to mind more machines than tonnerly 
has made the greatest progri'ss m Boni- 
bayCitv In ^hnieda bad rationalisation 
has be(*n partuiilarly diri'ct/cd towaids 
improving (lie etluK'ncy and tv|x‘s ot 
in.idilncs used Tin* effect ot ratio- 
nalisation on earnings v.iried trom 
Mill to Mill In the 1(‘W cases where 
iMtionalisationhad not been atcoinpamed 
by ivage (iits, tile workcis were getting 
about 50 iH'r cent more than they did 
before rationaJihatlon was introduted, 
when* it was acrompanied by wage 
cuts the workers were not getting any 
mon* The extra rates for minding 
more niaclimi'R being neutralis'd by 
1 eduction'- in w^uges The effects of 
rationallsatioii on the conditions ot 
woik liave been beneficial bciaiise the 
workers were oil her working a shorter 
(lay or their work had been rcnd(‘red 
easier In Bombay a form of rationalLsa- 
tion is to ask a wva\er to mind lour 
looms instead of two In Ahmcdabad 
the system had not been adopted but 
double-side working in the frame Depart- 
meut was developing Where oix'ra- 
tlves are minding more machines tlian 
formerly The workers have usually been 
given 35 to 00 per cent more wages 
in ring spinning and 50 to 75 iier ( ent 
more on the speed frame But sonic 
benclit from the increased efilcieiujy 
ot tilt' plant had been passed on to some 
workers in the form of higher earnings 
on those machines Thert' has been 
very little rationalisation In Mills outside 
Bombay and Ahmcdabad. 

7 Wliat Is the extent of unemployment in the 
cotton Mill iiidufetry aud what uie Its 
causes. 
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Findings . — For lack ol any agency official 
or non-offieial for collecting statistics of 
unemployment it was very difficult 
to formulate an answer to this question 
28,000 workers had lost their employ- 
ment in cotton Mills in Bombay City 
(The opt'ning of dosi'd Mills and the 
employment of workers on night shift 
had, howe\cr, more tlian absorbed tliis 
number by the end of the year). In 
Ahmcdabad 20,551 more operatives were 
employed than in l‘)2(> and in Sholapur 
the number employed was more or less 
stationary 

Few Government reports ha\e reeeivi’d a more 
unuersal or widespread welcome m India and 
the ri'port of the Departnieiital emiulry fonneil 
the subject of leaders and articles In all sections 
of the I’ress In India five weeks aftei its juibllia- 
tioii The most important rc'-ult of tin* Beport 
was the passing bv the (ioveinnieiit oi Bombay 
of a Trade l)iaput(',s Conciliation Ait ajipoiiiting 
the Goimuissioiicr ot labours as e\-offi(lo Cliiet 
CoiKiliator and tlic appomtment of a senior 
Member of the Indian (Jivil Service (Mr. W I? 
Gilllgan) as a JiUbour Gtliiei to look after the 
mterests of Cotton Mill workers m Bombay 
jCity, to represent their grievances to their 
jemploy(‘rs and to proiim* redress of siiili 
gncvaiiees whenever and wherever possiliK. 

A development of the greatest possible impor- 
tance Ui the tield ol industrial t'oiuihutioii and 
arbitration m Jruiia oeiiirred early this year 
when the Goinmissiotiers of l-abourof the (loverii- 
ineiit of Bombay offered his services as Conciliator 
to the Western India Matdi C’o during a dispute 
which occurred during January 19.J5 between 
the (‘onipany and its workmen at their Amber- 
jnath factory over question eonnected mamlv 
with ri'duetions m wages Mr 1 K Geunings, 
CBE, Commissioner of Labour, anil Mr S B 
Beahpande, Assistant (’ommissioncr of Labour 
were able to secure an agreement between tlic tw'o 
parties on the basis of wliidi work was resumed 
after a strike lasting for a month Sulisequeiit 
to restarting work there was a furthei disagn e- 
ment between the employers aud the workers 
on tlic new piece rates aud these were referred 
to the Oommissioner of Labour for arbitration 

Bengal —Several special Committees were 
apiiolnted by the Governineiit of Bengal during 
the period of intense industrial unrest during 
the years 1920-21. 

(1) As the result of a strike of ttxi-drivers 
and professional drivers of private cars in Cal- 
cutta which was caused by objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal examination of applicants fot professional 
driver’s license, and (b) another rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis, Government 
appointed a Committee of Enquiry into the exist- 
ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi- 
cabs generally Tlie strike lasted from the 
12th to the 20th January 1921, and ceased as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry. The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the cxistmg regulations 
These proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into effect on the 12th October 
1021 . 
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(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Howrah tramways, 
which lasted from the 27th January to the 
24th February 1921, Government appointed 
a Committee of Enquiry after the resumption 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1921. 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on condition (a) that the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would Investigate their 
grievances and announce their deciston within 
a week, and {b) that if the men were dissatisfied 
with the Company's decision, Government 
would appoint a Committee of Enquiry. There 
was general agreement between the Company 
and the men’s representatives in regard to the 
majority of the Committee’s recommendations. 
Some, however, of the Directors of the Company 
did not accept the terms. Another strike 
of the tramway employees of a much 
more protracted character broke out in 1922. 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1928. Ko Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives of 
the men raised several points which arose from 
the previous inquiry. Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 

(3) During a strike on the light railway of 
Messrs. Martin and Company in the 24 Parganas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th June 
to the 2ad July 1921, a special Conciliation 
Board was constituted by Government by a 
special resolution at the joint request of the 
employers and the employees concerned. The 
result of the Board’s efforts was a compro- 
mise on most of the points raised by the workers, 
and as a result of the Board’s recommendations 
it was agreed that joint works committees should 
be set up on the Howrah -Amta and Howrah- 
Sheakhala lines. Works Committees were 
established soon after the Board’s report was 
published, but they failed to function owing 
to the men’s indifference, 

(4) The Bengal Legislative Council passed a 
resolution on the 4th March 1921 to the effect 
that Government should appoint a Committee 
to enquire into the general causes of the 
prevailing unrest and to suggest remedial 
measures Tlie report of the Committee was 
published on the 18th June 1921. The main 
recommendations of the Committee were — 


(a) the establishment of joint works commit' 

tees in industrial concerns ; 

(b) non-intervention of Government in prl 

vate industrial disputes, which it wa'< 
considered, should bo settled hyvolnu' 
tary conciliation , 

(c) the constitution by Government of a 

conciliation panel to deal wltb 
disputes in public utility services ; and 

(d) the appointment by Government of special 

condliatlon bodies in the case of private 
industrial disputes, if both parties 
desired outside intervention. 

As the result of the recommendations of this 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constltute<i 
under Government resolution dated the 29t}) 
August 1921 . The panel contained thirty names , 
and was composed on a representative basis, 
leading public bodies being asked to recommend 
persons to servo on It. The panel was recon* 
stituted every year till 1929, when it was super 
soded by the Trade Disputes Act Several 
applications for Government intervention weie 
received during the period of the panel’s existence 
but in no case did Government consider that 
intervention was justified. 

The Government of Bengal agreed with the 
Committee’s view that there was no reason 
why voluntary conciliation boards, wlsel} 
constituted, should not achieve a large measure 
of success in labour disputes affecting public 
utility services, where the parties had come to 
a deadlock, and a solution of the disputes could 
only be found in the intervention of outsiders 
The panel was intended to deal only with disputes 
affecting public utility services In Calcutta and 
its neighbourhood. In the settlement of ordi- 
nary labour disputes not directly affecting the 
public, the Committee held that it waa not ordi- 
narily the duty of Government to Intervene 
in such disputes either directly or indirectly, but 
if both parties express a desire that their dilTcr- 
ences should be investigated by an impartial 
authority, the Governor in Council should bo 
prepared to establish a conciliation board to 
deal with the matter, or to take such othoi 
action as might be suitable in the circum- ' 
stances of the case 


TBADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the various proposals for 
legislation providing machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten years. The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay in the 
year 1921 in pursuance of a Eesolution moved to 
the Bombay Legislative Council for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee ” to consider and report on 
the practicability or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of industrial disputes ” has already been 
dealt with above. Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government of 
Bombay under circumstances which led to its 
abandonment owing to the Government of 
India circularising a draft Bill as an All-India 
measure. The Bill drculated by the Govern- 
ment of India to August 1924 was very wide and 
comprehensive in scope and extent. 


Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when His Excellent > 
the Viceroy to a speech at the Annun) 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, at Calcutta, said : “ The 
question 6f providing means of conciliation of 
trade disputes has been thoroughly explored but 
it would be premature to legtelate on tni« 
question until the Ttade tjnlon Bill has become 
law." The Trade Unions Act was passed in the 
Legislative Assembly in i^rch 1926 and vvaj 
brought into operation with effect from the 1 st, 
June 1927. 

In August 1928 the Government of 
published their second Bill making provision for ; 
the investigation and settlement of tiimji 
disputes and for certain other purposes. *h“' 
Bill was Introduced to the Legislative Assembly 
with a motion for circulation on the 
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September 1928. The Bill differed In several 
important respects In comparison with the 
Government of India's oridnal Bill of 1924. 
The main part of the Bill falls into three parto. 
(Hausw 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
establishment of tribtmals for the investigation 
and settlement of trade disputes. This mrt of 
the Bill was based generally on the British 
Industrial Courts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was 
that, whereas the British Act sets a Standing 
Industrial ^urt, the Conciliation Boards which 
t he Bill proposed to establish were intended to be 
appointed ad hoe like the Courts of Inquiry, in 
order to deal with particular disputes. The 
object of Courts of Inquiry which would ordi- 
narily be composed of persons having no direct 
interest in the disputes would be to Investigate 
and report on such questions connected with the 
dispute as might be referred to them. The 
objects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include representatives of the parties 
to a dispute would bo to secure a settlement of 
tiie dispure. l^ovislons were made so as to 
onal)lo both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
(Conciliation to enforce the attendance of 
witnesses and the production of documents. 
Neither party would be under any obligation to 
acce^ the finding of the Court or the advice of 
Uie Board ; and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the deliberations of the 
tribunal that had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion which 
would be enabled by the publication of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 which related to public utility services. In 
accordance with the definition of " Public 
Utility Services ” in clause 2 of the Bill, Clause 
15 would be applicable to such railway services 
as would be notified by the Governor-General 
in Council. The clause made it a penal offence 
for workers employed on monthly wages in 
public utUity services to strike without pre- 
vious notice and also provided heavy penal- 
ties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that 
persons whose work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a strike before sufficient time had 
i)eeD given to examine the merits of their 
KTievances and to explore the possibilities of 
arriving at a possible settlement. Provisions of 
a somewhat similar type already exist in the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munid* 
))al Acts in India, and the principle is one which 
is widely accepted in other countries. 

Clauses 16 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
special provisions relating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts. These clauses followed closely the 
piovisions of sections 1, 2 and 7 of the British 
Tiade Disputes and ^ade Unions Act, 1927. 
Tlicy were to be applicable only in the case of 
ttie strikes and lockouts which satisfied both of 
tuo conditions : in the first place, the strike or 
jo« kout must have other objects than the mere 
imtherance of a trade dispute within the 
in lustry to which the strikers or employers 
lx longed : and, in the second place, the str^e 
lockout must be designed to coerce Govern- I 


ment either directly or bv inflicting hardship on 
the community. If these conditions were 
satisfied, the strike or lockout would become 
lUegal. Persons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would be 
deprived of the protection granted to them by the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, while persons refusing 
to take part In It would be protected from Trade 
Union disabilities to which they might otherwise 
be subjected. 

The motion for circulation was adopted In the 
Legislative Assembly and the Bill was circulated 
to all Local Governments for opinion. Some 
Provincial Governments recommended that 
questions connected with picketing and intimida- 
tion of the type which were entirely responsible 
for the undue prolongation of the general strUces 
in the cotton mills of Bombay (;ity of the years 
1928 and 1929 and the rioting in Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered. The Bill 
was referr^ to a Select Committee of the Legis- 
lative Assembly In February 1929. 

The Select Committee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five years. In connection 
with the definition of the term '* Public Utility 
Services’* they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to declare any 
industry, business or undertaking to bo a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to convene a Court of Inquiry or a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
mrties so required were considered. But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed in desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 8. At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take. They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or In any industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term " An Independent person." 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or J^ard, 
whether final or interim, must be published, and 
tluit only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authority thought lit 
should be left to its discretion. It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause in such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordlnarUy be permis- 
sible suDject, however, to such conditions and 
restrictions as might be provided by the rules. 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to certain 
criticisms. For example, it was pointed out that 
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many persons are actually employed upon a 
dally wage which Is In practice paid monthly , 
also that the clause as provided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual , and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inflicted no fienalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease work at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that he should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made it clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal oifeuce 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the employer and the workmen The 
rommittiee added a collateral provision iienalis- 
ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract The Ctimmittee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without materially 
impairing its effectiveness In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be illegal it must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money is 
spent upon the relief of the dependants of 
strikers A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar i)ro vision from the English Act of 1927 
explaining the circumstances in which a group 
of workmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added The 
penalties provided for the instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
dause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to apply 
for injunctions restraining the expense of the 
funds of a Trade Union in connection with an 
illegal strike It was considered that under 
clause 16 such expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons projicrly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned. The 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill liad 
not been so altered as to require republication 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amended by them. 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with the question of making provision for picket- 
ing and intimidation in their report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe. Picketing of any kind should be 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should be 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen’s 
house as under the EngllsTi Law. There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place In this Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code. It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed In the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill . As he 
did not desire to delay the acceptance of the 


provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
which was raised by other members of the 
Select Committee. Sir Victor Sassoon, however 
thought that suitable action should be taken by 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point The action 
taken by the Government of Bombay in connei - 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes. 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th April 1929 without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th 
April 1929 The Act was due to expire earh 
in 1934 l)ut by virtue of an amending Act it has 
been placed peimancntly on the Statute Book 

During the period of nearly six years for 
which the Act has been in operation, it has 
only been made use of on four occasions 
once by the Government of Bombay when 
they appointed a Court of Enquiry in the year 
1929 to enquire into the general strike in Cotton 
Mills in Bombay City in that year, twice 
by the Government of India who appointed a 
Board of Conciliation in 1980 in connexion with 
a dispute in the Bombay, Baroda and (Jential 
India Hallway which arose over the question ol 
the transfer of a number of workmen from the 
Railways' workshops in Bombay to the new 
workshops which they were starting in Dohad, 
and another Court of Enquiry m 1931 to enquin 
into and report on the grievances of the lar^'e i 
numbers of workers who were retrenched on .il’ 
Indian Railways during that year , and ou( ' 
by the Government of Burma. 

Royal Commission's Recommendations — Tin 

Royal Commission on Indian labour were n 
opinion that some statutory macliinory \^il 
be permanently required to deal with tradi 
disputes and that it will be necessary to considc , 
the form which such machinery should take 
fore the Traile Disputes' Act expired in ]‘){l 
They recommendiHl that the possibility of estabh 
shiiig permanent courts in place of aU hoc tnhii 
nals under the Act should be examined and fiNi 
that the question of providing means for tin 
impartial examination of disputes in puldn 
utility services should be considered 'I'Ik 
C ommission also recommended that Sectioi 
13 of the Trade Disputes’ Act shonl' 
be amended so as to jirovide that ik 
prosecution or suit shall be maintainable on 
account of any breach of the seidion or am 
damage caused thereby, except with the prcvioic 
sanction of the Government which appoint cd 
the tribunal Act XIX of 1932, giving etlcd 
to this recommendation was passed by tl't 
Indian Legislature m September 1932 

In May 1933, the Government of India issin d 
a circular letter to all Provincial Governmi nt'' 
inviting opinions, after consultation with tlic 
interests concerned as to (1) whether the Indi.m 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, should be convc tetl 
into a pennanent measure, and' 2) what amt 
ments, if any, should be made In the Act. ' 1‘® 
Government of India were provisionally dispi 
to accept tjje Royal Oomniission’s rocommci >14 
tion to include “ Inland Water Services ” wj‘ 
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(he dellnitioiii of a “Public Utility Service” 
hut not “ Tramway Services " because the 
Liter generally have no monopoly in transport 
jn the areas in which they run. Opinions 
Mcre also Rpeciflcally invited on the following 
live questions (1) whether any statutory 
jirovisfon should bo made in the Act for the 
appointment of Conciliation Officers , (2) whether 
a permanent Industrial Court on the lines of 
(lie British Industrial Court should be framed 
m each Province , (3) whether strikes or 

lockouts should bo prohibited during the pen- 
dency of a Court of Enquiry or a Board of 
(’oncillation , (4) whether awards of Boards of 
(\)UCiliations should be made binding on both 
employers and the employed , and (5) whether 
puketing either by itself or when it is resorted 
to while a strike has been referred to a Court 
or Board should be made illegal. The Oovern- 
iiient of India were also disi)03ed to acceiit the 
I (Commendation made by the Commission to 
omit the words “ between an employer and any 
ol his workmen ’* in Section 3 ol the Act because 
.iH this Section stands at present it requires 
iiotu cs of the appointment of a tribunal appomt- 
(m 1 under the Act to be sent to every individual 
t'lnployer affected by a dispute 'J'he Covem- 
meut ot India requested all local governments 
to send them tluur replies by 1st November 
l')33 At the moment of going to press the 
Legislative Assembly jiassed a bill introduced 
l>v the tiovernnientof India to conve.tthe Trade 
Disputes Act into a permanent measure As 
legards the \arious amendments in the provi- 
sions of the Ac t it IS understood that the Govern- 
ment ot India propose to introduce another bill in 
ibe Assembly sometime later. Indian labour in 
general has been very badly let down by the 
( oinmunist agitators who dominated labour 
platforms all over the country in 1928 and 1929 
.mcl to-day there are few labour loaders m India 
\\lio can c-omniaiid respect and adherence from 
both the employers and the employed. Great 
labour leaders like Mr N. M Joshi, M L A., 
have, durmg the last two or tliree yours, been 
( iigaged in fighting the cause of labour either 
before the Bound Table Conferences in coii- 
iiiMoii with India's political future or in the 
Legislative Assembly m connexion with Bills 
iind proposals for new labour legislation 

With regard to the action which should be 
l.ikcn by Provincial Governments the Commis- 
sion recommended that every Provincial Govern- 
ment should have an officer or officers whose 
duty it would be to undertake the work of 
( oneili.ition and to bring the parties privately 
to agreement The Commissioner of Labour m 
Madras, the Director of Industries in the Punjab, 
the Director of Statistics and labour Com- 
missioner in Burma and Deputy (commissioners 
and the Director of Industries in the Central 
ITovinces have already been entrusted with 
powers as Conciliation Officers 

The most notable achievement in the field of 
industiial conciliation in India was the passing 
oJ the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 
1 934 This A( tis, in the first instam e, to apply 
b) the textile industry It provides f(»i the ap- 
pointment of the ('ommissionei ot J^boui as 
(X-offi,cto Cliiel Conciliator and also for the 
'ppointmeut of a Labom Offlcei, siictial Con- 


ciliators and Assistant ('onciliators If the 
Chief C'onciliator or an\ Conclliatoi apindiited 
underthe Act (a) in any area for which a J^aboui 
Officer isappomted, on receipt of an application 
or report from such labour Officer, or {b) else- 
where, on rei eijit of an application from eithei 
or both parties to a dispute or upon his own 
knowhHlge or inlonnatlon is satisfied that a 
trade dispute exists or is apprehended, ho 
may cause notlte to be given to the parties to 
the dispute to appear before him and he is om- 
poweied to pioieinl to bring the two parties 
together witli a view to conciliation. The 
Labom Oflus'r duties are “ to watch the interests 
ol workmen with a view to promote harmonious 
relatioiife between employer and workmen ami 
to take step to represents the grievamles ot 
workmen to enijiloyeis tor the pin pose of ob- 
taining their TC'dress Both the laiboui Officer 
and the Comiliator havebcim given poM'crs ot 
entering premisi‘s and i ailing toi documents 
relevant to the suliject-maltei of the enquiry 
TTic Act (aiuo into immediate effect and Mr 
W B lalligon, ics, was appointed Ijubour 
Officer with ettc(tfrom the 1st September 1934 
Jn accordance wltli an urideitaklng given to 
Goveinment by the Millwoners’ Association, 
Bomba v, tor the appointment ol the \ ssoeiation's 
labour Offlioi, the Association appointtsl Mr 
C A Dalai use. (London), as then Labour 
Offleerto maintain a iimtorm poluy tor discussion 
and to represent Mill Managements in proceed- 
ings with the Goveinment Labom Otticeiandthc 
Ghict Ooneiliatoi During the shoit period for 
winch the Ait lias been in foiie remarkable 
results have been a( hieved and there is today an 
almost eomiilete absimce ot industrial strllc in 
tlie cotton mill industiy ni Bombay City This 
will he evidenu^ed bv the tlgures in th(‘ tollow- 
mg taiile which sliow the number of disputes, 
numtier of workeis involved in tliese disputes 
and the numbei of working days lost in textile 
Millsin Bombay City toi ea( h halt year from the 
beginning ot 1930 to the end ot 1934 


Talde sliowiug the numbi't of disputes m the 
Textile ludustiN in Bombay City lor Ihe \ears, 
19 10 to 1934 


Peiiud. 


No ol 
Dispute- 


I 


No ot 
Woik 
peo])le 
liivohed 


Working 

days 

lost 


13)30 

Jany to .lune 
July to D(‘i 

1931 

Jany to June 
July to Dei 

1932 

Jany to .1 uiie 
July to Dei 
J933 

Jany. to June 
July to Dci 
1934. 

Jaiiy to June 
July to Det 


20 

7 

7 

4 


J') 

20 


Iff 

10 


1(),4')4 

2r>,9:)3 

10,196 
J 1 ,819 

1 ,890 
4,855 

16,145 

25,895 

110,984 

2,608 


67,925 

86,715 

78,751 

130,204 

22,290 

145,058 

149,778 

198,775 


3,275,077 

7,321 
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INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles refers to the fact that the failure of 
any nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own 
countries." In order to establish universal 
peace based on social justice, the Peace Treaty 
not only laid down general principles in regard 
to questions affecting labour which were 
recognised by the High Contracting Parties to 
be of "special and urgent impomnce,'* but! 
also brought into being the International] 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practicable, 
the observance of these principles. The 
International Labour Conference has been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agricultural and maritime labour 
since 1919 and has recorded its findings in 
conventions and recommendations. The 
Conventions and Becommendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
on the* State Members, but they have to be 
submitted to the Legislature of each country, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the eighteen Confer- 
ences that have been hold, over forty Conventions 
have been adopted. Out of these the following 
thirteen have been ratified by India . — 


1. Hours of work (1919) 

2. Unemploymen^l919). 

3. Night work of Women (1919). 

4. Night work of young persons in Industry 
(1919). 

6. Eights of Association (Agriculture) (1921) 

6. Weekly Rest in Industry (1921). 

7 Minimum age of stokers and trimmers 
(1921). 

8. Medical Examination of Young Persons 
implo^ at Sea (1921). 

0. Workmen’s Compensation (Diseases) (1925) 

10. Equality of Treatment (Accidents) 
(1926). 

11. Inspection of Emigrants on board ship 
(1926). 

12. Seamen’s Articles of Agreement (1926). 

18. Weight of Packages transported by 

vessels (1920). 

In addition to the Conventions dealt with 
above, the International Labour Conferences 
have also adopted numerous Recommendations 

The Seventeenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva from the 
8th to 30th Juno 1933 adopted conventions in 
respect of (a) employment agencies, (6) widows 
and orphans’ insurance and (c) invalidity and 
old age insurances It also adopted Recom- 
mendations in connection with the first two 
subjects. 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-Reform days Labour was not a 
question to which the Central or Provincial 
Governments in India gave the same attention 
as they did to such subjects as education, health 
or justice. After the amendment of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1891 in 1911, the appointment 
of the Indiao Industrial Commission in May, 
1916, may be considered to be the first milestone 
In the progressive interest taken by Government 
In questions connected with labour. The active 
participation of India in the Great War led to 
the ‘creation of an unprecedented opportunity * 
and * the emergence of an unprecedented need ' 
for a definite mdustrial policy for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industrial 
questions by the Industrial Commission included, 
to a certain extent, the examination of questions 
connected with labour as well. Previous to 
this date no provindal or All-India inquiries of a 

S neral character were held into conditions of 
hour with the exception of some quinquennial 
censuses into anicultural wages. No forma- 
tion was available in 1919 as to the rates of wages 
which were paid in industry, and. lor that matter, 
very little information in this direction is avail- 
able even to-day. Indian labour secured its 
first opportunity with her participation in the 
sigming of the treaty of peace and ner becoming 
a live member of the international comity of 
nations. The participation by India, in the first 
International Labour Cozuerence held at 


Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of India and the Govern- 
ments of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider the question of the representa- 
tion of labour in the Central and I^vlnolal 
Legislatures but also to allocate to special depart- 
ments or offices the administration of laoour 
questions. 

Under the Devolution Rules (Schedule I, Part 
2, Rule 26) industrial matters included under the 
heads factories and welfare of labour fall within 
the scope of the provincial legislatures. Under 
the same rules regulation of mines " and 
** inter-provincial migration " are central 
subjects. A Labour Bureau was established by 
the Government of India in the year 1920 but it 
was abolished in March 1923 on the recommenda- 
tion of the Indian Retrenchment (Committee 
The administration of labour matters since then 
has been in the hands of the Department of 
Industries and Labour with a Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council holding the portfolio 
Amongst Local Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies were the first in the 
field for the creation of special Labour Officers, 
but it was the Government of Bombay who 
took the lead in the field for the creation ot 
la proper Labour Office for the coUection and 
compilation of all kinds of statistics in con- 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, etc. 
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The Government of Bengal appointed a Labour 
Intelligmioe Officer In the year 1920. Labour 
laws were to be administered in the Commerce 
Department, but the Eovenne Department 
continued the administration of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Act. The Labour Intelli- 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disputes in the Presidency and also the number 
of labour organisations. From time to time, as 
circumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries. He was, holvever, not provided 
with an adequate staff for the purpose. The 
Labour Intelligence Officer is also the Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Commerce Department and since the bringing 
into effect of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
he has also been appointed Registrar of Trade 
Unions. The Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour have recommended that Bengal should 
have a properly staffed Labour office on the 
same lines and with at least the same staff as 
the Labour office of the Government of Bombay. 

Madras. 

The Government of Madras appointed a 
Labour Commissioner in the same year, vtz , 
1920, to watch and study at all times the condi- 
tions of labour particularly Industrial labour 
throughout the Presidency and to keep Govern- 
ment informed by periodical reports of its move- 
ments and tendencies and of the existence of any 
disputes between employers and employed. 
The settlement of labour disputes and prevention 
of strikes are features of his work but his inter- 
ference in such disputes is limited to tendering 
his offices to settle them. In the case of disputes 
affecting the internal administration of a railway 
he may interfere only if both sides agree to his 
intervention but he must obtain the previous 
sanction of Government in each case He is 
also the Protector of Depressed Classes in which 
work most of his time Is occimied. On a par 
with the Labour Intelligence Officer, Bengal, the 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special statistical office to deal with labour 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
anv special inquiries into questions connected 
with Industrial labour in the Presidency. Since 
the creation of the Office the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, however, 
placed in his hands. 

Th« Bombay Labour OHico. 

The real pioneer work in the field of labour 
information and statistics in India daring the 
last fourteen years has been dope by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay which was 
established in April 1921. In the Government 
resolution announcing the establishment of this 
office the following were declared to be its func- 
tions . 

** (1) Labour Stat%gt%e9 and InUUtgence . — 
These relate to the conditions under which labour 
works and include Information relating to the 
cost of living, wages, hours of labour, family 
budgets, stnkes and lockouts, and similar 
matters ; 

** (2) Industrial Disputes . — As experience and 
knowledge are gained and the actmties of the 
Labour Office develop it will promote the settle- 
ment of industrial disputes when these arise ; and 


** (3) Legvslatxon and other matters relating to 
labour — The Labour Office will advise Govern- 
ment from time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws.’* 

When the Labour Office was first started it 
was placed in cliarge of Director of Labour, 
The post of theDireotor of Labour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the labour office was 
placed under the charge of the Director of 
Information whoso designation was changed 
to Director of Information and Labour Intel- 
ligence With a view to implementing the 
recommendation of the lloval Commission 
on Indian Labour m the matter, the Government 
of Bombay in May 1933 again changed the 
designation of the Director of Information and 
Labour Intellldcnce to “ Commissioner of 
Labour and Director of Information " With 
this change In designation the administrative 
control of the Factory and Boiler Departments 
was transferred from the Collector of Bombay 
to the Commissioner of i^abour and the Commis- 
sioner of Labour was also appointed cx-offlclo 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation 
and Registrar of Trade Unions. Under the 
Borabav Trade Disputes Art, 1934, the Com- 
missioner of J^aboiir has also been appointed 
ex-officio (3uef Conciliator In addition to 
the Commissioner tliero arc four granted 
officers attached to the labour Office. Three of 
these arc Assistant Commissioners of Libour 
at headquarters in Bombay and the fourth 
who is called the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad 
is stationed at that centre. There arc also tliroe 
full time liUdy Investigators but tlioso arc not 
gazetted appointments 'L’he Assistant O^imrals- 
sioners, the labour Officer and all the Investi- 
gators receive conveyance allowances. The 
office staff contains two Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, ten junior clerks, two 
stenographers, one typist, one cashier, one 
despatcher, one daftarland five peons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahmedabad. The activities of 
the office comprise (1) prices and cost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
communities, (5) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions. (8) other industrial 
and labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
Labour Gazette, (12) library, and (IS) office 
organisation. 

The Labour Gazette has been published monthly 
from September 1921. It is intended to supply 
complete and up-to-date information on Indian 
labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Presidency, and to 
supply to local readers the greatest possible 
amount of inforihation regarding labour condi- 
tions in the outside world. The Labour Gazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
perhaps the only publication of its kind in India 
from which foreigners interested in labour and 
economic conditions in India can obtain accurate 
and up-to-date information. It has also hitherto 
been practically the only medium through which 
the work and publications of the International 
Labour Office have been made regularly available 
to people in India. A substantial grant is 
allowed by the Local Government to the Labour 
Office for the purchase of books and the Labour 
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Office has accumulated a very useful and fully 
catalogued library on labour, industrial and 
economic matters The Labour Office library 
is open to research workers in Bombay. In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
copies of all the more important periodical 
received from Labour Ministries, International 
organisations and research organisations in 
various parts of the world. 

The Labour Office has conducted several 
special inquiries, the results of which have 
either been published in the form of special 
reports or as special articles in the Labour 
Gazette. Among the inquiries the r^ults of 
which have been published in the form of reports 
are three inquiries into wages and hours of labour 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1923 and 1926 , 
four reports of Inquiries into family budgets three 
of which related to working class family budgets 
in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgetsin Bombay 
City. The remaining reports dealt with inquiries 
into agricultural wagesin the Bombay Presidency, 
an inquiry into deductions from wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency. Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal workers, welfare 
work, rentals in Bombay and Ahmedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatives, 
methods of wage payments, creches, clerical 
wages in Bombay City, incidence of sick- 
ness among cotton mill operatives, infant 
mortality, etc In the Labour Gazette statis- 
tics are regularly published for working class 
cost of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, wholesale prices 
index numbers for Bombay and Karachi, 
retail food prices for five important centres in 
tlic Bombay Presidency, for industrial disputes 
in the Bombay Presidency and for Workmen’s 
Compensation, prosecutions under tlie Indian 
Factories Act, and the employment situation. 
A new working class index number has been 
compiled for Ahmedabad and statistics with 
regard to this have been published in the issues 
of the Labour Gazette since January 1930. A 
working class cost of living index number for 
Sholapur has also been published. Quarterly 
information is also collect^ with regard to all 
known Trade Unions in the Bombay Presidency 
and full information is published in the Labour 
Gazette every three months The present staff 
of the Labour Offleo is as follows - 

Commmiomr of Labour and Director of 
Information, Commissioner of Workmen's Com- 
mmsatwn and Registrar of Trade Unions — ^Mr. 
J. y. Gennings, o b.e,, Bar-at-J^w, j.p 

A^taM Commissioners of Xoftowr—Mr S 
U. Jieshpande, B Lift. (Oxon), Mr N A. 
Mehrban u A , F s.s. and Mr. S. V Joshi, u a , 
^Witab ) Ml. Joshi is also assistant to the 
Registrar of Tiadc Unions, Bombay l*rcsiden(y 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad: — ^Mr. A. S 
Iyengar, b.a., ll.b. 

Lady Investigators.— Mrs K Wagh, Miss 
G. Pimpalkhare and Miss S. Babholkar. (These 
are opn-gasetted appointments ) 


The Commissioner of Labour and Director of 
Information has six offices under his charge 
(1) The Labour Office, (2) the Information 
Office, (3) the Office of the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, (4) the office of the 
Registrar of Trade Unions, (6) The office of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories , and (6) the office 
of the Chief Inspector of Boilers In the 
case of the Office of the Registrar of Trade 
Unions one Asst. Commissioner of Labour 
has been appointed as Assistant to the 
Registrar of Trade Unions and the office work is 
done by a Statistical Assistant and a junior 
dork from the staff of the Labour OiRcc The 
Infonnation Office is under the administration 
of the Home Department The Labour Offleo 
was under the administration of the Home 
Department till the year 1926, hut it was trans- 
ferred to the General Department and is now 
under the control of the Political and Reforms 
Department. 

Central Provinces. 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
is the administrative authority which deals wltli 
all labour questions. The Revenue Department 
deals with mines. The Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries is in 
Immediate charge of all matters relating to 
labour. He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions, 
'riiie Factory Office is under the general supervi- 
sion of the Director of Industries. There is no 
special Labour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Central Provinces but the factory staff is utilised 
for collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be required from time to time. 
A Board of Industries consisting of representa- 
tives of the employers and the employed has 
been in existence since the year 1914 and all 
matters affecting the interests of labour arc 
considered by this Board But the Board 
acts purely in an advisory capacity. 

Other Provincet. 

In Burma a Labour Statistics Bureau wltli a 
Special Officer in charge was set up in 1926. 
This Bureau has conducted an extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of living of the 
vrorking classes in Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 1928 In the Punjab 
tlie Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all acts concerned with labour In 
the United Provinces almost all departments of 
the Local Government deal ndth labour 
questions. Labour as sueh is with the Home 
Member, electricity is with tlie Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immediate control 
of the Director of Industries who is under the 
Minister of Education and Industries and Boilqr 
Inspection is under the Public Works Depart- 
ment. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
of the United Provinces has been appointed Ex- 
officio Registrar of Trade Unions in the 
Province. In Assam the main question connect* 
ed wltli labour is that concerning the recruitment 
of labour for the tea plantations from other 
provinces. As inter-provincial migration is a 
Central subject, the Local Government are not 
very actively interested in the special conaidera* 
tion of other labour questions. 

Representation on Legislaturee. — The 
Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in the Legislative Assembly. 
Since the last reforms were brought into opera- 
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tion Mr. N. M. Joshi, of the Servants of India 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
labour member in the Legislative Assembly 
In the Bombay l?re8idency the Local Govern- 
ment had provided one seat for labour, and Mr. 

S K Bole was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms. In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
of seats for labour to three but the principle of 
nomlnatlom was maintained. The three nersons 
representing labour interests in the Bombay 
Legislative Council at present are Messrs S K 
Bole, Syed Munawar and R R Bakhale In the 
Central Provinces, Mr R W. Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
it has been found impracticable to find anv 
one who could adequately .represent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
present Assam Legislative Council. 

Relation between Central and Local 
Governments — It has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
labour are reserved subjects These subjects 
are, however, subject to central legislation 
The provincial legislatures are not debarred from 
initiating legislation on these matters but they 
can only do so with the pievlous sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council The actual 
administration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on the 
liOcal Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the constitution to ineqr any expenditure 
from central revenues on the administration of 
provincial subjects This constitutional position 
IS perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on which their opinions 
have been invited by the Government of India 
during recent years. The Governor-General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed by the legislature in two ways 
in the first place he is vested by Statute with the 
general power of superintendence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
either reserve certain powers to him to make the 
powers conferred on I^cal Governments subject 
to his control. The general principle observed 
by the Government of India has been to grant to 
the provhices as free a hand as possible in the 
administration of the various All-India Acts. 

Effect of differences in Law in Indian 

States and Briti^ India. — Few Indian States 
have any labour legislation but most of them are 
of little industrial importance. The only States 
wliich have more than 8,000 persons employed 
in factories and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kastimir, Gwalior 
and Travancore Most of these States have a 
Factories Act which, however, is much below the 
standard of tlie corresponding Act in British 
India. In recent years there has been a 
tendency on the part of certain capitalists to 
endeavour to evade the provisions of the 
Factory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or tactories in the territories of Indian 
States. 


Recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion. — The most important recommendation 
made by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 
in connexion with Government administration of 
matters connected with labour is for the setting 
up of an Industrial Council which would enable 
representatives of employees of labour and of . 
Governments to meet regularly in conference ‘ 
to discuss labour measures and lalK)ur policy. 

It is suggested that the Council should meet 
annually and its President should be elected at 
each annual session. The Secretary of the 
Council should be a permanent official responsible 
to it for current business The functions of the 
Council would be (l ) the examination of proposals 
for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
Initiate such proposals , (2) to promote a spirit 
of co-operation and understanding among 
those concerned with lalM)ur policy, and to 
provide an opportunity for an inteichange of 
information regarding experiments in labour 
matters , (3) to advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules and 
regulations ; and (4) to advise regarding the 
collection of labour statistics and tlie co-ordina- 
tion and development of economic research. 

If Labour Legislation is made a Central subject 
in the new constitution of India, the Royal 
Commission recommend that the authority 
finally responsible frir such legislation must 
be the Central Legislature If Labour legisla- 
tion is to be decentralised, some eo-ordlnating 
body will bo necessary The decisions of the 
Council could not be given mandatory power, 
but in certain circumstances it might be made 
obligatory for Provincial Governments within a 
specified time to submit proposals for legislation 
to their respective legislatures for a decision 
as to their adoption or rejection 

The Commission recommended that Labour 
Commissioners should be appointed both for 
the Central and in all the Ixieal Governments 
except Assam. Labour ('ommis8lonei*8 should be 
selected officers who should hold the appointment 
for a comparatively long period They should 
be responsible for the publication of labour 
statistics, should have the right t-o enter all 
industrial establishments and should be generally 
accessible both to employers and labour and 
should act as conciliation officers Where there 
is danger of establishments being transferred ♦x) 
Indian States in order to escape regulation, an 
effort should be made to obtain the co-operation 
of the adjoining states The Commission idso 
locommended that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a f^eral and a provlncim 
subject should receive adequate consideration , 
and that if federal legislation is not practicable, 
efforts should be directed to securing that, as 
early as iiossible, the whole of India participates 
in making progress in labour matters. For 
States in which there is appreciable industrial 
development, the Industrial Council should 
offer a suitable channel for ( o-operation. On 
the 7tli March 193,')i Mr P N. Sapru moved a 
resolution in the (‘ouncil of State urging the 
establishment of the Industrial Council on the 
lines suggested i)y the Whitly Commission 
Mr I) E Mitchell speaking on behalf of 
Government expressed sympathy with the 
icsolution He did not deny tliat the creation 
of such an Industrial (’ouncil would be of very 
, gieat value but Ihere was no great burrs for it. 
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He quoted the OommiBsion and said they were , 
not for ite immediate eBtablishment. The 
situation had (‘onBlderatdy altered since the 
reeommendation hod been made in 1931 and 
there was a poMStbillty under the new constitu* 
tion that Laboui would be decentralised. In 
that case theic was the dauKer that legislature 
, made under autonomouR produces would come 
into conflict with the Centre. In view of this 
he thought that the creation of such a Council 
at this state was not desirable. The Aesolution 
on being put to the vote was negatived by 22 
votes against seven tor. 

With regard to the question of representation 
of labour on tlie legislatures the Koyal Com- 
mission recommended that if special consti- 
tuencies are to remain a feature of the Indian 
constitution labour should be given adequate 
representation in the Central and Provincial 
legislatures. The method which is most likely 
to be effective in securing the best representa 
tives of labour is that of election by registered 
trade unions. A special tribunal should be 
set up in each province to determine before 
election the wel^t which should be given to 


each registered trade union. The question 
was exainined by the Indian Franchise Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provincial Councils 
are concerned the communal award of His 
Majesty's Government has given effect to 
the Labour Commission’s recommendation 
The Franchise Committee recommended a 
I combination of trade union constituencies 
[and special constituencies and this has been, 
more or Icsr, adopted in the Government of India 
Bill under discussion in the House of Commons 
as we go to Pi ess. 

In the Government of India Bill the following 
subject may be legislated for concurrently botli 
by the federal Legislature and the Provinces 
Legislatures . — 

(1) Factories ; regulation of the working of 

Mines, but not inoluding mineral 
development ; 

(2) Woliare of Labour, provident funds, 

employers’*^ liability and workmen’s 
compensation , 

(3) Trade Unions, industrial and labour 

disputes. 


Domestic Servants. 


Thd relationship of master to servant In India 
is a subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complaints about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are subjected 
by the boycotting action of discharged servants 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials or ** chits,** and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain Information as to the 
character of the persons they employ. This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law. 
applldng only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing mtb domestic servants have been passed 
In Germany. The conditions are not, however, 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual. 

The first attempt in the East to deal with the 

S oblem by legislation was made in Ceylon. 

10 act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tlo servants in that Oolony is comprised in 
Ordinance No. 28 of 1871. It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* gervant * means and includes head and under- 
isrvants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
msekeepers and house and garden coolies. 
The Act came into operation in 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
m the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
registrar of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- Genera] of Police. A regtetry is kept 


by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 

« within his town or district, and ho has 
sr therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded In the register. 
But the registrar must, previous to his enuring 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him. Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
lervant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
In the register, recording what he has been able 
to learn respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability, if the 
spplicant is unable to produce satisfactory or 
sufficient evidence as to^ fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him ’’provision- 
ai** registration, to be thereafter converted into 
’’confirmed” registration according to the 
result of his subsequent service. If the 
registraris satisfied that the applicant is not a 
fit and proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, but in such a case he 
must report his refusal to register to the 
Inspector-General of Police. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made in the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who falls to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
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the temtna^on of his lagt previoiui fervioe, if 
any. On en^ging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith in the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personaUy at 
the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry. Similarly, in case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that if for any reason he be unvriUing 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of his discharge he may declme to do 
so. But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing. 
If the servant on dismissal fails to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar's office to have 
such an entry recorded fn the general registry. 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service In any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket register to the principal officer of 
police at such station in order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service. The police officer 
has then to communicate it to the registrar ct 
the town or district in which such servant was 
originally registered. 


Various penalties of fine as well as of 
Imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to bedoneor duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentioned 
below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties Imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Bs, 20. Similarly 
a servant, who fails to fulfil any of the duties 
Imposed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Bs. 20. But In case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give information, re is 
liable to a fine not exceeding Bs. 60 or to im« 
prisonment. With or without hard labour, not 
exceeding 8 months. A fee of 25 cents Is 
charged to the master on engaginga new servant, 
a lilte fee of 26 cents is charged to the servant 
on his provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But In case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

A similar Ordinance (Ko. 17 of 1914) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
as may be declared by the Governor in Council, 
and its application within such areas has been 
restricted to the class of householders who are 
expected to desire the benefit of the provisions. 


Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Inffian port for the direct Journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the Journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — ana in 
some oases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They are the P. & O., 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the Lloyd Trlestlno. The Natal line stea- 
mers are available for Western passages only, 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyagM. There are ordinarily 
other services between Calcutta and the i 


West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
several lines connect Colombo with Europe. 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messageries Mari- 
times, the Bibby Lines,N. V.B., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Uoyal Dutch Lines are the chief 
besides the P. <2 0. The* Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon. The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London and 
Bombay is 13 days tno Genoa or Venice. The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 


FiBis nou Boubay o& Ka&aoBi. 


ist Saloon. 


2nd Saloon. 


A 

B 

C 

D. 

A. 

B. 

Free passages (single and return) are granted 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
Steamer. 

To Plymouth or London by sea, Single . . 

78 

72 

66 

60 

48 

42 

„ ,, Return .. 

136 

126 

116 

106 

84 

74 


74 

68 

62 

.">6 

44 

38 

„ Upturn 

129 

119 

109 

99 

77 

67 

lo Malta, Single 

68 

62 

56 

50 

42 

36 

„ Return .. 

119 

109 

99 

89 

74 

64 

i'o Gibraltar, Single . . 

76 

70 

64 

58 


40 

„ Return . . • • • * • . 

183 

123 

113 

103 

81 

71 
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Aviation. 


By the British India S. N. Co. Cabin cla<is 
fates from Madras are 

Cabin class from £33 to 40 Single and £67 to 
86 Betum to Marseilles and £40 to £52 single 
and*E70 to 91 Betum to London. 

By the Anchor Line fares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are: — 1st saloon 
800 single and Bs. 1»400 return. To Mar- 
seilles^ — Bs. 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Bs. 1,354. 

By Ellerman’s ** City ** and ** Hall ’* Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 
are. — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Marseilles Single 
Bs. 453, Betum Bs. 787, Liverpool Single 
Bs 493, Betum Bs. 867. 

Calcutta to London * 

Cabin class. Single Bs. 560 minimum, Betum 
Bs. 987 minimum 

By Bibby Line fares from Bangoon to 
London 

let saloon single Bs 910, return Bs. 1,660. i 


Bangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon single 
Bs. 840. Bangoon to Marseilles, 1st saloon 
return Bs. 1,470. 

The Bibby Line fares from Colombo are as 
follows: — 

Colombo Marseilles single Bs. 7io, return 
Bs. l,24o Colombo London single Be. 760, 
return Bs 1,335. 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only. 

By Henderson Line fares from Bangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are — single Bs. 775, 
return (available for 4 months) Bs. 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Bs. 1,375. 

By Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are • — 

1st class £65, 2nd class £45, 2nd Economic 
£30. Betum rates available tor 2 years at one 
and three-fourth fares. 100 days return tickets 
let class, £8C and 2nd class, £65, 2nd 
Economic £42. 

Sailings from Bombay Twice Monthly. 


INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distances and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of India 
are as follow — 


Delhi, B. B. <ft G. I. Ball way, via new Kagda- Muttra direct 
route 

Delhi , G. I. F. Bailway, via Agra 

Simla, m Delhi 

Calcutta, G. I. p., from Bombay, via Jubbulpore Allahabad 

Calcutta, G. I. P*f from Bombay, via Nagpur 

Madras, G. I. P., from Bombay, via Ralchur 

Lahore, mo Delhi 


Miles. 

j 1st Class. 

1 2nd Class. 

— 

Bs.a. p 

Bs. a. p. 

865 

4 0 

44 2 0 

967 

88 4 0 

44 2 0 

l,22<) 

1 IH2 14 0 

G7 2 0 

1,349 

130 15 6 

65 8 0 

1,223 

123 1 6 

61 9 fi 

794 

90 2 0 

45 1 0 

1,162 

120 13 0 

00 6 0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aviation services 
In India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
George) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombay (1918-23). I^ord Lloyd succeeded ini 
securing tne inauguration of a postal maU 
service between Karachi and Bombay. This! 
was carried in B A.F. machines. The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the matter from 
the outset The service was not warmly 
supported by the public The effort failed. 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time after this was that as no air 
services in the world had yet been run without 
a Government subsidy and as India had no 
money available foi such a purpose, a general 


development of air services in India must await 
more prosperous times The pressure ot 
external conditions in favour of Indian aerial 
enterprise gradually increased The Inaugura 
tion of French and Dutch air services aorot>^ 
India, as well as .the institution of a regulai 
weekly service between England and Karachi 
and the general increase of civil aviation in nil 
parts of the world and of visits of flyers 
different nations to India, stimulated both 
Government and publlo opinion. India lui I 
become a party to the International An 
Convention and under this was under a mor I 
obligation to provide ground facilities 
aircraft from other countries. 



Aviation, 


The problem of internal air serMces was 
freshly taken up by the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Bhupendranath Mitra was member ol 
Government for that portfolio. Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the flwt holder of the post was Lt -Col. F C 
Shelmerdine, o b.e. 

Non-official members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moonjc, then an elected 
member, for some time strongly pressed Govern- 
ment to institute a practical system for the 
training of young Indians in Civil Aviation 
They foresaw that the development of civil 
aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great desire was to prevent it following in 
the wake of the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in which 
Indians came to the fore under modern condi- 
tions only in time to be faced with competition 
by Brittoers who were first in the field. The 
upshot ot this agitation was an arrangement 
by which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their future 
employment m the Civil Aviation Department 
as aerodrome ofllcers, insjiectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc. Eight lads w^^e dispatched for 
the opening of this system Others followed and 
results have been successful These men are 
not trained primarily as commercial jiilots, but 
a development of their tramlng, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adopt a pilot’s 
career, is always in view This is a wise pre- 
caution and some of them fake pilot’s certi- 
ficates All of them receive a certain amount of 
framing as pilots and they also go through a 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology and a period of attach- 
ment to selected aircraft works and to the 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon ’The 
course lasts tor two years and tliree months, 
during which time the men receive scholarships 
amounting to 1240 per annum. A condition of 
eligibility for these scholarships is that appli- 
cants must possess a B Sc. degree in engineering 
or physics. 

In all, 8 Indians were trained as Governin.ent 
Scholars and are at present employed in the 
Civil Aviation Directorate Ot these, tf are 
employed as Aerodrome Officers at harachi, 
Allahabad, New DeUu, Calcutta, Akyab and 
Rangoon , thi' remaimng two as Assistant 
Airiraft Inspectors at Karachi and Calcutta 
In 1933, a further batch ot T) ground Engineers 
was sent to England tor training in advance 
aeronautical engineering One was to undergo 
a course in oxy-acetylene welding .and of the 
remainder two were to b« trained in aircraft 
and two in engine manufacture. The course is 
tor a period of years 

Internal Air Services — Sir Bhupendra- 
nath Mitra was in duo course obliged 
to reconsider the question of assisted internal 
aerial services in India. An arrangement was 
made by which the Imperial Airways’ Service 
between Croydon and Karachi was, on 30th 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mails 
from and for Europe being carried to and for 
each week. This conveyance of mails between 
New Delhi and Karachi was performed under a 
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special arrangement, the chief point of which 
was that the service was conducted by ^hc 
Postal Department of the Government of India 
and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose. This meant, in effect, 
that the Western service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service from Karachi eastwards, belonged not 
to them but to the Government of India. 
Passengers as well as mails were carried. On the 
expiration of the period tor which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government ol 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
course of contracting with the Dellii Flying 
Club to carry the weekly Ivarachi-Dclhi air mails 
to and fro Passengers were also carried by 
this service This, like the earlier bpccial 
arrangement with imperial Airw'ays, wab 
obviously a transitional plan It tame into 
operation early in 1932 It filled the need oi 
the moment, pending the de\elopmcnt oi a 
permanent stheme 

Before Sir Bhupendranath Mitra could criti- 
cally develop the matter, he w.i8 succeeded in 
charge of the Departmental portlolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
enthusiasm into the problem Its solution was 
largely assisted by a great deal of spade-work 
earned out by Col Shelmerdine before he 
resigned his appointment as D C A in onicr to 
take up the corresponding one in England A 
scheme was worked out under the direction ot 
Sir Joseph Bhore lor the institution of a weekly 
air-service between Karachi and Calcutta in 
connection with the weekly arrivals and depar- 
tures of air mails conveyed by Imperial Airways, 
Ltd , from and to England If the Government 
of India had at this time taken no steps towards 
the organisation ot a service of the kind, they 
would have been unable to Tuevent Imperial 
Airways or some other non-Jndlan concern from 
establishing one and the authorities in India 
were determined that civil aviation within 
India should be Indian in cliaractcr, cither 
tiirough the d(‘velopinent of jirivatc* (uiterprise 
or through the institution of Government- 
owned services 

The arrival of acute financial stringency 
following on the world depression, necessitated 
the abandonment of the Government Karachl- 
Calcutta service in 1931. Four Avro-lO aero- 
planes had already been purcliased for the 
service and they were sold, one of them 
being reiained for the use of 'J’heir 
Excellencies the Earl and Countess ot 
WilUngdon, who had newly arrived in India 
on the appointment of the EarJ to be Viceroy. 

Efforts to attain the desired result were 
revived successfully in 1933. Arrangements 
were made witli the British Oovormnent and 
Imperial Airways, Ltd , for tlie extension of the 
Londou-KaraeM air service across India from 
Karachi to Singapore, as a link In the England 
Austraha air service A private company 
Indian Tranb-(’oijtinental Airways, Ltd , was 
formed with rupee capital and a majority of 
Indian Directors, in which shares are held by 
Impcnal Airways Ltd. 51 p c , Indian National 
Airways Ltd. 2.> p.c. , and tlic Goveniment of 
India 24 p.c This Compuny opeiates jointly 
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with Imperial Airways, a weekly eervice from 
Karachi to Singapore, where it now connects 
trlth Qantas Empire Alrwa 3 r 8 ’ weekly service 
from Singapore to Australia. 

Indian National Airways Ltd was established 
largely through the efforts of Mr. E. E. Grant 
Govan, cb.e., to participate as a shareholder 
in Indian Trans-Continental Airways, and to 
develop feeder and other internal air services in 
North India. They run a bi-weekly service 
between Calcutta and Bangoon and a daily 
service between Dacca and Calcutta with pro8<> 
pects of extension to Assam* Under a jben 
year contract with the Government of India, 
they have also instituted a weekly service ftom 
Lahore to Karachi* to link with Imperial Air- 
ways London-Karachi 8er\'iccs. 

Before all these developments, however, the 
first move had taken place in Western India. 
Through the enterprise of Tata Sons Ltd , under 
a ten year contract with the Government of 
India, a feeder service was started in 1932 
beween Kara(‘hi, Bombay and Madras, connect- 
ing at Karachi with the London-Karachi ‘service. 
It now includes Hyderabad in its schedule An 
extension of the service to Colombo la contem- 
plated. 

In Burma, Irrawaddy Flotilla and Airways 
Ltd. operate a weekly service between Rangoon 
and Mandalay and hope to extend it to Moiilmein 
and Tavoy 

From the beginning of the new year, Imperial 
Airways London-Karachi service, and with it, 
the Trans-India service up to Calcutta and the 
feeder services, Karachl-Lahorc and Karachl- 
Bombay-Madras, have been operated twice 
weekly. 

ImtmcttoB in Aviation — Instruction in 
Aviation is given in India tlirough Clubs 
founded for the purpose. Thcic are nine of 
these Above them is the Aero Club of India 
and Burma, Secretary, Flight Lieut, G.V. Carrey, 
which exercises control and (mneral co- 
ordination of activities under the Director of 
Civil Aviation in India. The nine instiuctlonal 
Clubs are the Delhi, U.P , Bengal, Madras 
and Bkimbay Flying Clubs, Karachi Aero 
Club, Northern India Flying Club, Lahore, 
Jodhpur and Kathiawar Flying Club (A 
Punjab Flying Club at Lahore, lost its three 
aeroplanes in crashes and had to wind up Its 

^ has been taken by the Northern India 
Club). A Club has recently been 
formed in Bangoon known as the Burma 
Flying Club. Ind^n National Airways, Ltd 
liave also established a Flying School in Bsmgoon 
for the training of pupils in aviation The 
institution of two other clubs in the C P. 
and Hyderabad Deccan respectively is in 
prospect. 

The Club movement dates from March 1927, 
When, as a result of the interest taken in the 
subject by Sir Victor Sassoon, Bt., , 

it was discussed by the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. An encouraging atmosphere was 
thus created and in the same month the Aero 
Club of India was formed, composed of aboht 
40 members of the Assembly. Its first meeting 


was held in Simla in September of the same year 
and during the next three mouths 100 mote 
members of the Assembly and 197 other members 
joined Strong committees were then formed 
in Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Alla^bad, 
with the object of devolopmg interest in the 
movement and in order to utilise the Government 
gtants which were at this time proposed and the 
Mrmation of local clubs followed. The Aero 
Club entered into an agreement With the Boyal 
Aero Club of Great Britain and thereby 
became its official representative in India ana 
Burma. 

Legislalion. — Alt navigation in British 
India was till recently governed by the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1911. It was found to be very 
much out of date in the force of the rapid develop- 
ment of aviation and in August 1934 the Britiw 
Indian Central Legislature created the Indian 
Aircraft Act, 1924, replacing the old Act, giving 
powers to them Government of India to make 
rules to meet modem developments and to 
enable them to implement the provisions of the 
International convention for the B.egulation of 
Aerial Naviaation, 1919, to which India is a 
party. During the same session, legislation 
(the Indian Carriage by Air Act) defining the 
law of Carriage by air in India was also oarriod 
out. 

Indian Air Racat —The Government of 
India, in December, 1927, received from 
Sir Victor Sassoon a letter saying that 
subject to a grant of Rs 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the year 1928-29 and a giant of 
Rs 20,000 to each club, formed, he would boar 
any deficit between the Club's income and 
exiH‘ndltiire until the grants became available 
This they agreed to and they further announced 
that they would provide for each club an initial 
equipment of two aeroplanes, aspaic engine and 
a contiibution towards the cost of a hangai 
wheieno hangar was already available These 
grants commenced as from the Ist April 1928, 
and were to continue for two years. Agreements 
were entered Into between the Secretary of 
State and the provincial clubs, laying down the 
conditions ot financial assistance Motli 
aeroplanes manufaetiirod by the De Haviland 
Aircraft Co. were selected as the training 
machines. Eight of these arrived in December 

1928, and training with them began in January 

1929. 

The first Indian air-race was flown over a 
Delhi- Agra- Jhansi- Lucknow- Agra- Delhi course 
in February 1932, and was very successful 
There was a similar race over approximately tnt 
same course in Febiuary 1933, when the entries 
Were good and Included two competitors who 
specially came out from England for the contest 
and the event was again completely successful 

The origin of these two races was the offer by 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy (the Earl ot 
Willingdon) and the Countess of Willingdon, of 
a ChaUenge Trophy for such a race. 

There was no race in 1984. One was pro- 
grammed for December, 1934, to be flown fioni 
Calcutta to Bombay with a halt for ohe night 
at Cawnpore. Blx months’ notice was given 
and substantial cash prises, in addition to thi 
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Viceroy’s Challenge Trophy, were offered, but 
only six entries were received. The Aero 
ClUD Committee in their announcement to ! 
this effect said that in their opinion the program- 1 
me was too ambitious for the class of com- 
petitors who had hitherto entered, most of whom 
could not afford to fly to the start, race over 
1,200 miles and then fly home again. They 
added, “ Air racing, like every other form of 
racing, costs money and can only be encouraged 
by the patronage of wealthy sportsmen and in 
India this has been the exception rather than 
the rule up to now”. The funds annually 
available to pay for the race are limited and as 
soon as the length of the race and the number 
of stops arc increased the cost of organisation 


rapidly increases The running of the first 
race cost Us. 5,600 and that of the second 
Its. 5,354. 

The Club are now endeavouring to organise 
a further race on a progressively mrge scale in 
the early part of 1986, 

Director, Civil AvuUton. — Mr. ¥ Tymrns^ 
c I.B , M 0. 

Deputy Director, Civil Aviation — Mr. A. T. B 
£adon. 

Chief Inspector of Aircraft. — Mr. A. S LauCy 
M.s £ 

Engineer OJficei . — Capt. A. G. Wyatt, fi.B; 

Engineer Officer. — Mr H. J. PatersoUi 

I B.E , 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Transits through the .Suez Canal during the 
year 1934 amounted to 5,663, and receipts 
amounted to 866,410,000 francs, compared with 
5,423 transits and 852,280,000 francs in 1933. 
Thus, in spite of the 4^ per cent reduction in 
dues which came into force on April 1 last, 
rceipts were over 4,000,000 francs higher 
But for a shari) fall in the last two months of the 
year, the receipts for 1934 would have been very 
mnoh better, lor at the end of October the gain 
over the corresponding period of the previous 
year was nearly 16,000,000 francs The subse- 
quent setback was largely the result of a severe 
contraction in demand in Eastern freight markets 
during the last quarter of the year Recently 
there has been a slight recovery in the East 
which, if continued, will favourably affect the 
canal traffic The December figures, wlilchare 
announced with the results for the year, were 
466 transits and 70,560,000 francs receipts, 
compared with 488 transits and 77,340,000 
francs in December, 1933. 

Improvement Sctaemes>'~~It was announced 
in 1914 that from and after January 1st, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft., making it 80 ft. 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
using the Canal was 24 *4 feet in 1870 ; in 1890 
ships drawing 25*4 feet could make the passage ; 
and during the following z4 years the iacrease 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
every six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet. 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Company on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the BriUsh representatives on which are Sir 
William Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Chaiuiel. — ^The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a silghtly greater depth 
of water than that avaUable in ports east of 
Suez. It la claimed that, with the exception 


of Sydney, there is no eastern port which at 
low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided in the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles. In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of wy 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the Canal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 26 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1018, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles, 
and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
proYlsion for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and lor a widening up to 106 feet 8 inches la 
the south section, and the catting of an appro* 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 inches Is believed to be suflOiclent for the 
requirements of the Immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the en^« 
neeringside. A good deal of sand is oocaslonafly 
driven into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
extension of the west breakwater by about 
2,700 yards at a cost of over £6.000,000. The 
construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis* 
factory progress. The Suez Roads are being 
adequately dredged in accordance with an 
agreement between the Egyptian Government 
and the Company. 

Almost up to the end of 1016 the works for 
extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital importance for the proteetton 
of the entry to the Canal were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manulactnro of 
artificial rocks for this Jetty was interrupted. 
Ihe submarine foundations in stone and rubble 
of the new Jetty were, as a matter of fact, corn* 

g leted to a length of 2,600 metres ; the protective 
locks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemented 
for over 800 metres. The protection of tike 
Channel is thus seemed, and there is no need 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Travel in India. 


Thirty years ago, a tour In India was i) 088 ible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country. The cost 
of the journey Was very high, the methods of 
transportation Were very slow ; and the faei- 
Uties for travel were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the mer- 
cies of the country without a sheet ot letters 
of Introduction Now the mall which 
Is posted in London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
can travel by the same route and witli 
the same speed as the mail. It is also possible to 
reach Bomoay in 11 days from Genoa or Venice 
by moans of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have covered the sea route between Europe 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular 
services while Imperial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian State Air Service takes you to Delhi 
and before long it is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Railways provide facilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best services m Europe 
and the Indian hotel has grown into a really 
comfortable e,aravanscrai 

The traveller to India has a (hoico of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majority 
of visitors from Eurojie and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and via Colombo. 

Owing to its geographical position Bombay I 
is known as the Gateway of India through which j 
for more than a century, the import and export 
trade of India has largely passed Asli-purple 
against the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 
the inner sanctuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles which earned for 
him his early military greatness Every 
schoolboy knows the story of the Mahratta 
campaigns ; they are but one — the Mahrattas 
— of the races within r-ices that populate this 
vast country where two hundred and twenty- 
two different vernaculars arc spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You will 
find life in its most up-to-date form and next 
to it the customs and habits of a nation which 
have not changed tor hundreds of years Life 
will surge past you in a picturesque procession 
You will hear a medley of strange sounds— 
the tinkle of the temple bells, the throb of the 
drum, the chant of the ‘ muezzin ' announcing 
that God is Almighty and Mohammed is his 
Prophet, the song of the Sharraa, the cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
sun blazing like a ball of molten gold in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
the purple vault of heaven will awaken in you 
feelings which you have never known before 
If the visitor seeks variety and picturesquencss, 
there is no region in all the world so full of vivid 
colour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
by master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
racss, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the ('umtoms, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of tlie oldest civilisa- 
tions. 

To the true lover of nature, the botanist 
and the natiuralist, India can oifer every charm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, it can furnish sport such 
as few countries cun give , the tiger m the 
forest, the great mahseer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheels, tlie strong winged 
duck, the jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Himalayas offer the 
highest mountains in the world and some of 
the few famous peaks which are still unclimbcd 

To the statesman, businessman or politician 
who seeks rest and change without idleness, 
India presents a sense of busy administration, 
a nation m the making and an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombny itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the world’s great ports and in it you will 
find jostling each other in the streets representa- 
tives of h.ili the raees of mankind llie Towers 
of Silence and the Caves of Elephanta are among 
the sights to be seen Elephanta is one of those 
delightful islands which are freely scattered 
upon the waters over which Bombay reigns as 
Queen 

But Bombay is a gateway and through it 
many intiTcsting trijis await the visitor and 
northwards to Delhi he has the choice of two 
routes either by the G 1 P Railway via the 
lilliora and Ajanta Caves, Sanchi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B <fe C. I Railway 
Via Baroda and througli Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra and Muttra If you decide 
to go by the G I P Railway route, you will 
find at Ajanta frescoes which rival many of the 
old frescoes found m Europe while at Ellora 
are the most wonderful caves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sanctuaries You 
will be able to compare tlie work of the 
Buddhists, the Jains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours of study will give you. At Sanchi arc 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 B.C. 
The stone carvings are remarkable and are 
well worth a visit. As you proceed further 
north, Gwalior is reached The great Port 
of Gwalior has been described by Pergusson 
as the most remarkable and Interesting 
example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India ” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the romantic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains tliat 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Generations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed his head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj. The 
building 18 better known than any other in the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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do ylight if you must. By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible. Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of silver light stealing 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle. See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the sun sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
you must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air ; of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile. Here is grandeur as well as beauty. 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and its Fort, 
Jtmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
6 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikn, the 
deserted city of Akbar about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the world presents so great an appearance 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a collection 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference, with walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigorous style of decorative architecture that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone palaces 
was embellished by his grandson Shah Jahan 
who was largely responsible for the delicate 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace In Delhi Fort which 
Shah Jahan built when he transferrred his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar’s vigorous 
but supremely attractive style appears at its 
best in Fatehpur Sikri which he built in his 
joy at the realisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was bom 

There in the year 1669 AD. on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic those great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb siiecimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
ot endless wonder and admiration to visitors 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Brindaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know tliat 
he who holds Dellii holds India Here the 
visitor will find much that will interest and 
enthrall him Hero he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, hero he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as ho wanders 
with muffled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest mosque m India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Fort and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra Fort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens. Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Kao’s house, 
(Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Home and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson's grave, Asoka’s pillar, the 
site of the great Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A.D of red and 
cream sandstone overlooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written. 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fiuting is carved an Intricate design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pillar of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A D Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
It is unique in India 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Sin, Tughiakab.id, Juhanabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qlla and Shahjahanabad, the present 
day Delhi Hero you find an example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand. 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Kajputaiia, then you will 
see another but equally interesting side of 
India Kajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few places do Alone 
at Udaipur is there, in its perf(*ctlon, the fairy 
palace of one’s childhood, just such a long 
cataract of marble terraces and halls falling 
into the waters of a mountain encircled lake, 
as the illustrator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw. 

Mount Abu, the Kajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
histone homes of the gods The Dllwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jain architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India. 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and prodiuung the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi is the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Army come Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, the Khyber Pass, the historic gateway 
into India from the North, the flourishing cities 
of the Canal Colonies which have risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Punjab ” the Land of the Five Rivers " 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city. Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashrau, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipur 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approadied 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical in form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in iraiK»rtance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of tibat dynasty, made it a place of Royal 
vRittSldeince, remlnlacenceB of which are to be 
to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
hKWques and pavlUions of Moghul architectural 
beauty which have won undying fame for that 
dyiuuity here and elsewhere in India. 

KliyberPass, the great natural highway 
-iMitOlndia through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich In historical association and has from time 
Immemorial boon the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny. It is still the great trading route 
between India and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
atring of caravans of great shaggy camels laden 
With merchandise, accompanied by stem, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia are 
moving to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight. 

Kashmir, described by poets as an emerald 
set in pearls ” is a land of rich forests and 
Uj^nd pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
Smttering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroken girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year. If you can Imagine Venice 
SOT in the heart of Switzerland, that is Srinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir. Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes in a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of colour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background. When days 
are warm on the lakes, a trip can be made up 
the valleys and you can live in Arcady and see 
the bear in his native haunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops. 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via\ 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made | 
via Benares and Calcutta. Many visitors, 
however, enter India wa Calcutta and from 
here also many interesting tours can bo made 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
lEhitish East India Company in India, was 
loonded by Job Chamock; it is now the 
second largest city in the Empire. Its public 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort, 
the Jam Temple, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the river front, the Hindu shrines, are ! 
all worthy of attention. 

Before winding your way towards Delhi 
trips should be made to Darjeeling to see the 
roof of the world and Moimt Everest, the highest 
mountain and to Pun, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
visitor to Darjeeling Is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles away, past 
0hQom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft ) as 
torn Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
The best time to see sunrise on Mount Everest 
hi in the early Spring or late Autumn. Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
in any other part of the world. Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awe-inspiring Kan- 
chanjimga In the centre are spread out before 
you. 

put i also is an easy run from Calcutta. There 
in front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
biadk marUe pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things in India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its oapitol. Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Purl all caste vanishes. The slgnl* 
fleanoe of this can be understood only by those 
who know India. Once a year the image of 
Vishnu is carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple. 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven feet in diameter, are 
dragged along by the devotees. 

Twenty miles north of Pitrl, along the sea 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India. Here he will find cities 
sacred to the Hindus such as Budh Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flonrishing cities. 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of all the sacred sites of 
the Buddliists for it is the scene of the “Great 
Renunciation ’’ and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha. It marks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire. 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those twf> 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the 
Bamoyana, which deal with events long before 
the Christian era Benares is, however, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation “ Happy is tho Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transported at once to 
Siva's Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north of Lake Manasa, where the great three- 
eyed ascetic seeing the past, the present and 
the future, sits in profound meditation.’* 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and floating down tho river in a boat the sight 
of Aurangzeb's Mosque and the many picturesque 
temples and ghats recalls to one’s imagination 
through the dim vistas of time the endless 
processions of devout people wending their 
way down the narrow lanes to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the necks of 
the gods or to wreathe in solemn devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity 

About 4 to 5 miles away from Benares lies 
Sarnath where Buddha preached his first sermon 
after obtaining divine wisdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Deer Park is a Museum of Archeco- 
logy of vivid interest 

Lucknow is a city hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice ; its appeal to the Westerner is 
influenced by its historical connections, its 
beautiful buildings and the mysterious glamour 
so closely assockted with the East. Legend 
connects the founding of the city with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Eamayana, the epic poem of the Hindus : but 
Lakshmanpur or Lucknow as it is now called 
was at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oudh (1732-1866). 

Ail visitors wend their way to the Residenoy 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
it during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged arc well- 
known 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
Industrial cities of India and here you will 
find up-to-date factories, a symbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been dono for 
generations. 

Northern and Central India Is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show you sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World. South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show you fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery. 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Presidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the merchant 
Princes with their far spreading compoimds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there. 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaiu* or buffalo 
headed monster by Ghamundi, the form under 
which the consort of Siva is worshljiped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family. Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore. Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades. 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison are found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India. Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carvmg, and ^rlngapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippu Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit For 
those who are travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged! 
via Mysore. 

At Madnra and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India. 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India " 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
in South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of it. Near Shiva’s shrine and in 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can be seen some of the finest carving in ston^ 
in all the world. The workmanship is so 0ne, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost ifi 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa^^ 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men, women and animals. 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rook temple and 
about three miles away is Srirangam with Its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of oontrasts. 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sjiort, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you bo merely fond of beauttlUi 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
tlian in probably any other country. YOU 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangltd 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science. You can find magnificent Jungles 
almost impenetrable to man, bordering rusniiig 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you bo adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps in the frontier unvisited by civilised men 
and peopled by head hunters, Chins, Nagat 
and the fierce Black Lisu Yet you will also 
find civilisation In the big cities like Eangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital, is of 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwo Dagon Pagoda, the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple in Indo-China 

This short account of India is not Intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited* 
but it is hoped that it will give tome indioation 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer. 


December, January and February are the 
most plejisant months for a visit to India. The 
days are pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north. 
It is a land of sunshine and colour. But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of Awdn 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
Its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmm 
or to one of the hill stations of India ; Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India. 


Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desiree 
of the party and the time available. Any of 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos. Cook 
& Son, Ltd., the American Express Co., Cox's & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd., Army & Navy Stores, 
Grindlay Co , Messrs, Jeena & Co , Bombay, 
etc, and the Publicity Officers of all the 
more Important Railways as well as the 
Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau. 
57, Haymarket, I/mdon, and the Restdeut 
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lilaiiager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, of the world. Purl, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
** Delhi House 38 East 67tU Street, Now York, Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, EUora and Ajanta 
will work out tours to suit the convenience of Caves and Madura are a few of them while in 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
companies will also arrange lor Inclusive and of Ava and Amarpura nearby are well worth 
conducted tours. There are certain places, a visit 

which are very well-known such as Delhi, Agra, A selection of itineraries for long and short 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, tours in India and Burma is given below 
Kashmir and Mysore, but there are innumerable These show what can be seen m certain periods 
other places almost as well known containing of time, but they can be varied to suit individual 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts parties or taken in the reverse direction 

Touf No 1. — 4 weeks —Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta. 


Alternatives (a) Puri and Konarak in plaee of Darjeeling 

ib) Gwalior, &mchi, Ellora and Ajanta Caves in place of .Jaipur and Udaipur 



IH 

2nd 1 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approximate) on the basis or return 
tickets at H .single lares Calcutta — Darjeeling 
and Di'lhi— Peshawar 

f Ils 361-8 
< £ 27 

1 $ 120 

186-4 

14 

62 

65 12 

5 

20 

Tour No 2 —2 weeks —Bombay, Udaipur, Jaipur, Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, Sanchi and Bombay. 
Alternative Benares in place of Gwalior and Sanelii 


1 l8t 

2nd 

Servants 

Srd 

f Us 102 06 

Total fare (approximate) •{ £ 15 7-10 

_ . . _ U _1_. 

If the alternative is taken, the fares arc increased by about one-quarter 

Tow No 3 — 1 week — Delhi, Lahore, Amritsar, Peshawar and Delhi 

32 

2-10 

n 


l8t 

1 2nd 

Servants 

1 3rd 

Total fare (a pproxiULite) on basis of return tickets f 
at li single tares ... -j 

Rs 00 

£ 7 

« 25 

45 

3-10 

13 

16 2 

1 5 

4 


Tow No 4 — 10 days. — Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Tnehinopoly, Madiir.iand Colombo, 




1 l8t 

2nd 1 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approximate) 

r 

t 

M i 

1 

107 

8 1 
34 

39 

3 

12 


Mote — I f extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Sommithpur, Gersoppa Palls and Ootacamund 
can be vi&ltcd 


Tow No 5 — 2 weeks —Colombo Madura, Madras, Mysore, Ootacainund, and Colombo 


Total fare by tram (approximate). 


1 

l8t 

2nd 

Servants 

Srd 

Rs 

222 

124 

45 

£ 

20 

10 

3-10* 

$ 

63 

32 

11 


Note — An interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin whore the white 
Jews live, along the backwaters to Allcppey and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, by tram, and by motor cur to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of Indu and, back via Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo. This would take about 


seven days. 


* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Bs. 76 additional per car. 
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Tow No. 6. — 1 week —Rangoon, Mandalay, Ooktelk Viaduct, Mandalay— Rangoon 


Total fare (approximate) 



1 lit 

1 2 nd 1 

Servants 

1 Revised fare 


1 3rd 

by rail 

r 

Rs. 70 

35 

12 

Istret 102-3-0 

•• \ 

£ 5 

3 

1 

2nd „ 51-2-0 

1 

$ 25 

13 

4 

3rd „ 17-2-0 


Note —Many interesting trips off the beaten 
ments are necessary 

Fpr any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 
possible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur. 
Bombay, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day and 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary visitor A very attractive 
tour can, however, be worked out for a similar 
trip over a period of four weeks either allowing 
more time at tlic more important places or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Puri, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipm, 
etc. 

Travelling in India is not expensive when 
the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration. The first, second and Indian 


track can bo made m Burma, but special arrange- 


servants fares are shown at the end of each tour. 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
SJ dollars ) per person a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain special 
periods, while a motor car for the day can be 
hired for Rs 25 to Rs 30 (38/0 to 45/or 9 or 
11 dollars) a day in most places, except when 
long distances have to be covered Where the 
distances are short, tong.is and two-horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
from Rs 3-8 to Rs 9 (5/- to 13/0 or U to 3^ 
dollars) Guides with a good knowledge of 
English can be obtained from Rs. r> to Rs. 10 
(7/6 to 15/- or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 

It should 1)0 noted tliat the leading tiavel 
BurcdUK will ((Ut»le on a])pIicatiou inclusive 
rates (o\crlng lailway tares, hotel a( coiumuda- 
tiou motor cuis, guhles, etc 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA, 


AdBA. — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial. 

AHMEDABAD — Grand . 

ALLAHABAD —Grand , 

Bangalore —N ew Cubbon, West End, Laven- 
der's, Central 

Baboda. — T he Guest House, 

Benares. — Clark’s, do Paris. 

Bhopal —Bhopal Hotel 

Bombay. — Grand, Matcstic, Taj Mahal, Regent. 
Calcutta. — Continental, Grand, Great Eastern, 
Spence’s. 

Cawnpore.— Civil and Alilitary, Berkeley House 
COONOOR. — Glenview 

Darjeeling — G rand (Rockville), Mount Ever 
est. Park 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss. 

Gwalior — Grand 

Gulmarg (Kashmir) — Nedou’s. 

Jaipur — Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind, New. 

Jodhpur — Jodhpur State Hotel. 

JUBBULPORE.— Jackson’s. 

Karachi. — Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western. 

K H ANDALLA. — Khandalla . 

Kodaikanal.— Carlton, Wissahlckon. 
Kurseong.— Clarendon . 

Lauorb. — Falettl’s, Nedou’s, 

Luoknow. — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 

Roval. 

Madras. — Connemara, Bosotto, Spencer. 
Mahableshwar. — Race View. 

Mathbran.— R ugby. 

Mount abu. — R ajputana. 

AIussoorie — Cecil, Charlcville, Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 

MrsoRB — Metropole, Carlton. 

Naini Tal,— G rand, Metropole, Royal. 


OOTAOAMUND.— Savoy. 

Patna — Grand. 

Beshawar — Deans Hotel 
Poona —Majestic, Napier, Poona, Connaught 
House. 

PuEi — B N Railway Hotel 
Quetta. — S tanyon’s 
I14WALPINDT — FInshinnn's 
Secunderabad — xrontgoinery's, Percy’s. 
Shillong— P inewood. 

Simla -Cecil, Grand, Clark’s, Coisforphau’s, 
Srinagar (Kashmir) -Nedou's. 

SHiVAPURl — Shivapuri. 

UDAIPUR.— Udaipur. 

Burma. 

Rangoon. — AU andale, Mmto iUaasions, Royal 
Strand. 

Maymto.— L izette Lodge, 

KALAW. — Kalaw. 

Ceylon. 

Anuradhapura —Grand. 

B ANDARA WELA — Bandarawela , Grand . 

Colombo — Bristol, Galle Face, Grand Oriental. 
Galle. — New Oriental. 

Hatton — A dam's Peak. 

Kandy. — -Q ueen’s, Suisse. 

NuwARA ELIYA — Carltou, Grand, Maryblll 
St Andrew’s. 

MOUNT LAVINIA.— Grand. 

Malaya. 

Ipon —Station, Grand. 

Kuala Lumpur. — E mpire, Station. 

Penang. — Eastern and Oriental, Runnyrnede, 
Singapore — AdelphI, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
Riviera. 
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PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 

— These Insfcruetlons are Intended for the information of resldentfl in the Bombay 
rrwldency pioper only. Residents in Sind should apply for passports to the Commissioner 
III Sind Persons residing outside the Bombay Presideney should apjdy ior passports to their 
Wlipeotlve Governments or Administrations.] 


A.'-‘British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are Issued only 
to <1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons 

Before a subject of an Indian State is granted 
a Mssport he should show ihat he has severed 
ail connections with his state of origm and is 
permanently residing in British India or produce 
a certificate to show that the state has no objec- 
tion to the grant of a passport 

2. The Indian Passport Reflations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leavmg India, but as practically every other 
country requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtaii^assports before embarkation. Mem- 
bers of BlIs Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Royal Indian Navy travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
persons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passports. 

8. Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma ; nor are passports required for ^rma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India, being British 
subjects to travel between India and Ceylon 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward. 

4. In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 
filled in by the applicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis- 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
below the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India. Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, by 
post from the Passport Oflicer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
PaesTOrt Office, or from any of the leading 
Baniang and Shipping Agents in Bombay. Small 
dupiUoate unmounted copies of the photograph 
Of the applicant and a fee of Rs 6 In cash should 
be forwarded with the application form. Fees 
are not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

6. The application form when filled in should 
either be posted with the photographs and fee 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should be presented at the Passport 
Office, Bombay. An applicant who forwards his 
application lor a passport through the post 
may call at the Passport Office at Bombay to 
take delivery of It in person, but it is desired 
that the passport should be sent to him through 


the post it win be sent to the local officer of the 
town In which the applicant resides who will 
liand over the passport to the applicant person- 
ally and take a receipt for it. Exceptions may, 
however, be made in the case of passports issued 
through reputable Shipping Agents or when 
the issuing autliority is satisfied that the passport 
will be delivered to the holder 

6. The Passport Office In Bombay Is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat. The office is open from 
10-30 a m to 6 p.m. daily, except on Saturdays 
when it closes at 2 p.m. and on Sundays and 
public holidays. 

7. As a passport is valid for five years, there 
is no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the date 
of sailing and much inconvenience will be avoid- 
ed by early apnlicatlon. A notice of at least 
four days should be given for the preparation 
of a new passport and at least two days for an 
endorsement, renewal or visa. The Passport 
officer cannot issue passports outside office 
hours and as the preparation of a passport takes 
time, applicants who postpone application to 
the last moment do so at their risk. 

8. In certain circumstances, such as for 
instance, oases of extreme urgency, the Passport 
Officer 18 authorised to Issue a travel document 
called an “ Emergency Certificate” on being 
satisfied as to the nationality and the bma 

of the applicant. An application for an Emer- 
gency Certificate will on no account be considered, 
unless it Is accompanied by duplicate unmounted 
copies of the photograph of the applicant. 

Irog. 

9. Members of His Majesty’s Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Royal Indian Navy 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(HaJ or Zatr) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their journey to Iraq, 
All other travellers must be in xiossession ot 
national passports and visas for Iraq. In the 
absence of Iraq Consular Officers In India, visas 
for Iraq are granted by Passport Issuing 
Authorities in India on behalf of the Iraq 
Government subject to the conditions stated 
below. The Iraq visas are of two kinds — 
Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq^. 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 20 below. Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement. 

Except in the case of bona fide tourists of 
ample and independent means, business 
representatives and employees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
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of employment in Iraq, visaB for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government. The Passport Officer 
will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, if the applicant is prepared to defray the cost 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey. 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
“wrrais de sejour" from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival In Iraq No endor- 
sement of departure is required by foreigners 
leaving Iraq except the nationals of those states 
which require that Traquis should obtain a 
departure visa viz Turkey, Persia and Afgha- 
nistan All foreigners proceeding by the 
Imperial Airways require a visa for Iraq on their 
passports and the exception mentioned in the 
following paragraph la not applicable to them 

10. Atab Principalities in the Persian Gulf — 
Passengers, both British and Foreign, pro- 
ceeding by Eastbound aeroplane on the regular 
service to India do not require any endorsements 
or visas on their passports for any of the Arab 
Principalities Similarly, passengers by West- 
bound do not require endorsements or visas, 
for any of the Arab Principalities if they are 
booked to proceed to Basra and places beyond 
When, however, they propose to discontinue 
their journey at Kowoit, Bahrein, Sharjah or 
Gwadur or to break their journey at any ot 
those places, they must comply with the ordi- 
nary passport requirements regarding endorse- 
ments and visas 

British subjects proceeding to any of the Arab 
Principalities require an endorsement and visa 
on ther passports which arc granted without 
prior reference to the authorities concerned 
In the case of all foreigners the previous per- 
mission of the authorities f oncemed is absolutely 
necessary The fee in India for British subjeits 
for transit and non-transit visas for any of the 
Arab Principalities is Be 1 

Egypt, 

11. In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 
Passport Issuing Authorities in India on liehalf 
of the Egyptian Government The fee for 
these visas is the same as for British visas — vide 
paragraph 20 below. All visas for Egypt placed 
on British passports are free of charge. 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules whiw regulate the admission ot foreigners 
into Egypt. Generally except in the case of 
British Government officials, bona fide tourists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government, 
In applying for visas for Ee^t, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egin;>tian Government 
which can be obtain^ from the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in. In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supply in writing, 


full particulars as regard the nature of his 
business in Eg^t, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egypt and 
what means he possesses. 

No transit visa for Egypt can be given 
unless Egypt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to reach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which ne can reach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory. 

Holders of the new-form Egyptian passport 
do not require visas to return to Egypt. 

Palestine, 

12 Under instructions recently received 
from the Foreign Office, an applicant for an 
endorsement or visa for Palestine will be required 
either to deposit a sum of £60 to be refunded, 
if claimed within four months of the grant of the 
endorsement or visa, or to furnish a guarantee 
from a reputable bank for the same amount. 
Passport Control Officers have, however, been 
authorised to waive this requirement at their 
discretion, if they are satisfied that an applicant 
is a genuine tourist or pilgrim or a person of 
independent means. 

The possession of a British passport endorsed 
foi Palestine does not in Itselt guarantee the 
holder’s entry into l*alestlne Admission to 
Palestine is governed by the Immigration 
Ordinance, 1933 The Immigration authority 
may, under the Ordinance, require from travel- 
lers, a cash deposit of £60 in respect of each 
person arriving at a port of Palestine and seeking 
TO enter therein as a condition oihis admission 
into the country and as a guarantee that ho 
will leave the country within a period ot three 
months, or such extended period not exceeding 
one year, as may be authorised by the Immi- 
gration authority 

Tourists . — ^Holders of British passports en- 
dorsed as available for travelling to Palestine 
are reminded that the endorsement has been 
granted on the condition that it is not their 
Intention to remain indefinitely in the country 
or to seek to obtain work there. Any person 
who ignores this condition, without permission 
from the Director of Immigration, is liable on 
conviction to not more than six mouths’ im- 
prisonment or to pay a fine of £100, or both 
penalties. He is also liable to deportation 
at his own expense 

A tourist may not remain in the country 
more than three months unless he applies for 
and receives during this period permission Iroui 
the Director of Immigration to remain in the 
country as a tourist, which may bo granted for 
an additional period of not more than nine 
months, or permission to settle In the country. 
If permission is refused, such person must leave 
the country immediately. If ne does not do so 
he will be liable to the penalties mentioned above 
and also to deportation. 

Immigrants —AH persons visiting Palestine 
except as tourists or in transit for another des- 
tination require to obtain in advance a permit 
from the Department of Immigration at Jeru- 
salem, particulars of which must be endorsed 
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on the paRBports A fp<*of Kh J-8 Ifl payable 
for an endorsements for Palestine on both 
firitish Tndlan passports 


Other Countrieft 

13 Bcstri(‘tiona evist on travel to various 
parts of the British Empire and to certain 
foreign (‘ountries Among these may be men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Canada, FIJI, 
JMAdngaskar, Mexico, Mohammerah and Abadan, 
New Zealand, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, South-West Africa and the 
United States of America. The restrictions 
apply particularly to Indians. Detailed parti- 
culars with respect to each country will be 
supplied on application 

Foreign Countries, 

14 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries require, after issue, the visa ot 
the Consul concerned The addresses of the 
loreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below Visas are, however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, Sarro,8pa in, Sweden and Switzerland 
provided the names of these countries are 
entered on the iiassiiort by a British Passport 
Issuing authority Pilgrims holding pilgrim 
])assses for Iraq are warned that should they 
desire to jiroceed to Persia thoy should obtain 
a visa on their pass from a Persian Consular 
OtUcer in India All intending pilgrims holding 
pilgrim passes and proceeding to the Holy 
shrines in Iraa or Persia are warned that If 
they do not set out on theirjoumeyonorabout 
the date specified on their jjasses they may be 
refused iiermission to land in Iraq or Persia. 

Renewal, 

15. A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
period of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue. On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the srace provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countnes for which fresh visas are required a 
new passport must be obtained Application for 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, 
copies of which may be had from any of the 
officers mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The 
fee for renewals is Re 1 for each year, or portion 
of a year, for which tlie passport is renewed. 

Endorsements, 

16. A passport is valid only for the country 
or countries endorsed on it and fresh endorse- 
ments from a British Passport authority are 
not needed during the validity of tlie passport 
for subsequent journeys to these countries. 
Fresh endorsements may, however, be obtained 
on the passport for additional countries Pass- 
ports endorsed as valid for the British Empire 
are also available for travelling to territories 
under British protection or mandate, not how- 


ever including Palestine, for which country 
the passport must be specifically endorsed 
The fee for endorsing the names of foreign 
countries on British passjiorts is Re 1 , but no 
fee IS charged for this puriiose on British 
Indian passports. 


Marriage, 

17 A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- 
quires a fresh passport. 

18 In the case of a joint paR8i>ort issued 
in favour of a husband and wife, the latter 
cannot travel alone on it, but should take out 
a fresh passport, surrendering the joint passport 
for cancellation of her name from it The 
particulars ot a wife cannot be added to her 
husband’s existing passport The holder oi the 
passport should either apply for a new joint 
passpcirt or his wife should apply lor a separate 
passimrt m her own name 

B — ForeUners. 

19. Foreigners proceeding direct to their 
own country, or to, or through, any other foreign 
country or countries do not require a British 
i visa on their passports. The nationals of the 
following countries do not require a British 
visa for travelling to the United Rlngdom The 
concession also applies to certain nationals 
proceeding to certain British Dominions and 
Colonies and information on tlxis point can 
be obtained from the Passport Office The 
concession does not apply to \ndia — 

Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italv, 
Lechtenstein, Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, 
Sarro, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland, 

20. Foreigners who are subjects of the 
countries shown in the appendix below and 
who are travelling to British territories for 
which a British visa is necessary should first 
obtain pasHiiorts endorsed for the British terri- 
tory concerned from their consular represonla- 
tives and should then present them to the Pa‘>s- 
]H)rt Officer for visa, together with a written 
statement of the reasons for the journey British 
visas are of two kinds, viz,, the Non-transit and 
Transit. The fees for thest are Rs 7-0-5 and 
Rc. 1-0-0, respectively, except in the case of 
nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 
the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied. 

21 Other foreigners should apply for Emer- 
gency certificates through the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, or, where such foreigners reside 
in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
of the district in which they are residing. Small 
duplicate copies of the applicant’s photograph 
must accompany the application. The fee 
for an Emergency Certificate is Rs. 1-8-0. 

22. The holder of a foreign passport who has 
obtained a visa granted by a British Passport 
Authority outside India for a destination which 
involves landing in, or passing through, India 
I does not need a further visa from the authorities 
' in India. 
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ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afyhanuifav — Amir’s Tiungalow, WalKeshwar Kouii, Malabar Hill 

Austria -—Closed down 

Belgium —19, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

BrazU —Asian Building, Nieol Hoad, Bdllard Kstate 

China. — “ Homelands,” 1, Central lload, Colaba 

Cuba ~ Jer Mahal, Dhobi Talao 

CzecTioslocalw. — Khataii Mansion, lat Floor, 17, Coopeiafie, Fort. 

Demwo/ A-.— Vulcan House, Nieol Road, Ballard Kstate 
Finland. — ^Alirc Building, Hornby Boad, Fort 
Fiance. — 11, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Germany. — ^Karandas Building, Sprott Boad, Ballard listute 
Greece. — C/o Balli Brothers, 25, Waudb^ Boad. 

Italy —9, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Japan. —Patel House, 10, Church (late Stieet, Fort. 

Latvia — ^Forbes Building, Home Street, Foit 

Luxenburg — 19, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Netherlands — 214, Hornby Boad, Fort 

Nicaragua. — Alice Building, Hornbj Road, Foil 

Norway i — Alice Building, Hornby Boad, Foil 

Panama — Aineru an Consul looks attei Panainamuii Interests 

I'etsia Warden Bungalow, o|)p P O, Colaba. 

Poland -Whitoawaj Building, llornbj Boad 

Portugal — 17, Cuffe Parade, Colaba 

Boimania — Sea Face, Chowpattj 

fiiam.- C/o Wallac e and Coiiijiany, Wallace Stieet Foit 

Spain —17, Cuffe Parade 

Sweden. — ^VuUan House, Nicol Ko.id, Ballard Fstale 

Switzerland. — Volkart Buildmg, (Jrahaiu Boad, Ballaid hstate 

2’arA:ey. — Alghan Consul looks altei Turkish ini crests 

United States ofAnienca - .Tehangii Wadia Building, Bsidanade lload, Fort 

Uruguay. — Sea Face, Chowpatti 


Foreign Consulates in Bombay. 


States! having Consnlatesl in Calcutta but not In Bombay. 

Argentine Republic — 5, Falrlie Place. 

Bolivia, — 7, Old Court House Street. 

Columhui — C/o Messrs Henry Williams, India. 1931. Ltd , 2 Falrlie Flacfc 
Dominica. — 16, New Park Street. 

Bcuadot. — 6, Lyons Ilange (C/o Messrs. Turiiet Monison & Co) 

Hungary . — Boyal Insurance Buildings, 26, Dalhousle Square 
Panama. — 9, Espladade Mansions. 

Peru. — 8, Harrington Street 

l^urkey — C/o Mousell & Co., Mercantile Buildings, Ldll Bazar. 

Venezuela' — C/o Messrs Henry William, India, 1931, J.td., 7, Church Laiic 

D , — There art at present no Consuls for Coista Bica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta^ 
The Consulates for Guatemala and Chile liave been abolished. 
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Foreign Consular Officers In India. 

CorrecUd up io 31si January 1035. 


Kama, 


Afghanistan. | 

Bard ar Salah-ud-Dln Khan 

Syed Abdul Hamid Khan 

Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan 

Argentine Bepubllc. 

Vacant 

Mr.C. C.MUler 

Austria. 

^Sir Hormnsjee Cowasjee Blnshaw, Kt., 
M.V.O., O.B.E. <on leave). 

^Mr. D. H. C. Dinsnaw (acting) 

•Mr. E. W. Plummer 

Belgium. 

Monsieur M. Ulser . . . . . . . . , 

Alonsieur T. Z Clement 

*Mr. A K. Adams 

*Mr. A. D. Finney 

Sir WtlUam Wright 

•Mr C O. Wodehonse 

•Monsieur E. Baruck . . 

Bolivia. 

•Mr. B. Matthews 

•Mr. J. A. Johnston (on leave) . 

•Mr K. E. Binning (Acting on leave) 

•Mr. G Gauld (Acting) 

Brazil. 

Dr. Mansel Agoatlnho de Heredia . . . . j 

Mr. Fernando Menezes Brsganga . . I 

•Benhor Jaime K. Heredia 

•Mr. H. V. Simmons (on leave) 

•Mr. 0. F. Pvett 

•Mr. W. Smith Hopbum 

Chile. 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

Vacant 

China. 

Vacant 

Mr. Tsai Hsien-Chang 

Bilr. Ohang-pei Liang (In charge of the Consulate 

General) 

Mr. Tsung Woo Ding 

Costa Rica. 

Vacant 

Cnba. 

Senor W. F. Pals 

Senbor Orlando de Lara (In charge of the 
Ctonsnlate) .. 


Appointment. 

Station. 

Consul-General 



Delhi 

Consul 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Consul 



Calcutta. 

Vice-Consul 

•• 

•• 

Do. 

Consul 


, , 

Aden. 

Do. 



Do* 

Do. 

•• 

•• 

Calcutta. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Do. 


, . 

Bombay. 

Consul 



Aden. 

Do. 



Karachi. 

Do. 



Madras. 

Do. 



Eangoon. 

Vice-Consul 


•• 

Calcutta 

(^UBUl-Geaeral 



Calcutta. 

Consul 



Eangoon 

Do. 



Bo. 

Do 



Do. 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do. .. 

Do, .. 



Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

* * 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

• • 


Eangoon. 

Consular Agent 


•• 

Do. 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Consul 

, , 

, , 

Bombay. 

Do. 

, , 

, , 

Eangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

•• 

..i 

Chittagong* 

Consul-General 



Calcutta. 

Consul 



Eangoon. 

Consul 

.. 


Calcutta. 

Vice-Consul 

•• 

•• 

Bombay. 

Consul 

•• 

•• 

Calcutta. 

Consul 


, , 

Bombay. 

Do. 

, , 


Calcutta. 


•Honorary. 
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name. 

Appointment, 

Station. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 

*llr. Alexander Klandet 

Consul 

Aden, 

Dr. Peter Elemens 

Do. . . . . . » 

Bombay. 

Mr. Josef Lusk 

Do. 

Caloutta, 

Vacant 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Mr. O. S. Mahoined . • • . . • 

Consular Agent . . 

Do. 

Denmark. 



Vacant 

Consul-General 

Calcutta, 

•Mr. Stanley Nicholas Day 

Consul 

Aden. 

•Mr. B. A Thorstenson 

Do. . . . > . . 

Bombay. 

*Mr. A. L. B. Tucker 

Do. a . .a . . 

Caloutta. 

•Mr. A. Hansen 

DOa . a . . • • 

Calient. 

•Mr. W, M Browning 

Do« • « • • • • 

Madras. 

•Mr C. A K de Castonicr 

jDO* • • • a • • 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. A. N. Wardley 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Karachi 

Dominica. 



•Dr. P. C. Sen 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Ecuador. 



•Mr. J. C. Foster 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Finland. 



•Mr. C. H. A. R. Fardcaatle (on leave) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Captain P. E. Hardcastle (acting) 

Do. 

Do. 

•Mr. Carr Joakiitu 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

•Mr. U. W. Plummer 

Vice Consul 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. C. G. Alexander 

Do. 

Madras. 

France. 

Monsieur F. Dubois (Consul in- charge of the 



Consulate-General) . . . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur E. F. F. Chalant 

Do. 

Bombay. 

Monsieur A. Vissiere 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

•Monsieur B* Chaise 

Consular Agent .. 

Aden. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Akyab. 

•Mr. J. A. Oliver 

Do* 

Chittagong. 

•Mr. T. C. Beaumount 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr..T.A Ruinat 

Do. a a a . j 

Madias. 

•Mr. R. B. Howison 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Telllcherry. 

Vacant 

Do. 

Germany. 



Baron VITernhor Von Ow-Wachendorf . . 

Consul-General .. 

Caloutta. 

Herr Karl Kapp 

Consul 

Bombay. 

•Herr Edwin Oscar Bloecli 

Do 

Rangocm. 

Dr. H. Richter (Transferred to C Icutta for 


Bombay. 

the time being.) 


Dr. B. Von Selzam 

Do 

Oatentta. 

Herr F. Hornemann (acting) 

Consul 

Ports S. indtan. 

Greece, 



•Mr. M Fresvelos 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. PhUon N. PWlon * 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Karaehl. 

•Mr. F. A. Arohdale 

Do 

•Mr. H. Pantazopblo 

Deputy Consul 

Bombay. 

1 


* Honoc^ry, 
19 
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Foreign Consular Officers! 


Name, 


Hungary. 


•Mr P. TT. Burrows Watsons (acting) 
Vacant 


Italy. 

Cav Nobile Uonato Qalleani d’Agliano, Count 
dlCaravonica 
Signor Guido Sollazzo . . 

Cavalier Dr. Gino Pasqualucci 
Vacant 

•Dr. G B. Secco 

•Signor Carlo II Davies 
Count J, GInsti del Giardino .. 

Vacant - . . 

•Signor B. Stuparich 
Vacant 

•Mr. Carlo Mlnto 


Japan. 


Mr. T.Miyalce 
Mr. Yoshio Sugita 
Mr. S. Kurlhara . . 
Mr. K.Yiitani 
Mr. S Mochiclzuki 
Mr Hiraku Iwanaga 


Latvia. 


Vacant 

Vacant 


Vacant 


Liberia. 


Luxemburg. 

•Monsieur Alphonse AIs (on leave) 
Mr. T. J. Clement, (In charge) . . 


Vacant 


Pravala 


Mexico. 


Nepal. 


Ban a. 

Netherlands. 

Mr. Ph. Viser 

•Mr. W. Meeks . . 

•Mr. A.J. Staehelin 
•Mr H M. Ten Heuw . . 

•Mr. Kingblev Archer (acting; , 
•Mr A. J). Cliarles 
•Mr W. Wieser . . 

•Mr A . VcrJiagc (on lca^ e) 

•Mr, C, L. 0. Voskull (Acting) . . 
•Mr. J . A. Mayer 


Nicaragua. 

•Mr. C. TT. A. B. Hard castle (on leave) 
•Captain F. E. Hardcastle (Acting) 
Vacant . . 


Appointment. | 

Statl 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Madras, 

Cousul General 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Do. 

Calcutta 

Vico Consul 

Aden. 

Do 

Bomb.iy. 

Do 

Calcutta 

Consular Agent 

Akyab. 

Do. ... 

Karac hi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. ... 

Baugoon. 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Bom bay. 

Do. . . 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Bombay. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Madras. 

, Consul 

Calcutta. 

. Vice-Consul.. ,, 

Bombay. 

Do. . 

Do. 

, Consul 

Calcutta. 

1 Consul-General 
r 

Delhi 

Consul-General 

Calcutta, 

* Consul 

Aden. 

Do. ... 

Bombay. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Do. 

Rangoon* 

Do 

Do. 

* Vice-Consul . . 

Calcutta. 

. Consul 

Bombay. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Calcutta. 

)rary. 



Foreign Consular Officers, 

Name. j Appointment. 

__ _ . 

Norway 


5 : 


blation. 


\ronRleur Cl, Tiocpen 
•Mr. W. Meek 
•Mr. Torleit Ahsland 
•Mr. A. 8. Todd 
•Mr. J. B. Glass 
• Mr, R W Johnston . . 
•Mr n. B. Maiden •sEangoi 

Vacant 

•Mr. A. D Fmney 
•Mr. P. G G Salkeld , . 



Panama. 


U.8 A, 


Persia. 


Mr Ghol.iin llezfl Nlian Nourzad 
Mon Abdo‘^satnad Khan All Abadi (on k a\e) j 
Vacant . . ... 

Mirza Ibialiim Khan Schayan 

Vacant . . 

Vacant .. .. .. .. 

Vacant 

Peru. 


Vacant 

Mr. J C Mognaschl (on leave) 
Mr Oilaudo de Lara (Acting) 
Vacant 


Poland 


♦Dr. Bugeno Jlanasiiiski 


Portugal. 

Senhor C P. Do Mesquiia Forioira .. 
•Sir Ilormusjee Cowasjee Dlnshaw, 
M.V.O., QBE. (on leave) 

•Mr. F H. C. Binshaw (acting) 

*Mr G. C. Moses.. 

" Rev Avelino deSouza Vila-Vcrdo 

•H(norP L. Foriow 

•Sonoi A. P. J. Fernandes 

♦Dr .J.T. Alfonso 




Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Consul 

Aden. 

Bo. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Madras. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Vice-Consul 

Akyab. 

X)o* • * * « • 

Bassein. 


Bombay. 

I^Oa • » • • • ■ 

Karachi. 

Bo 

Moulintin 

Consul-General in ( harge . . 

Calcutta. 

t Cnnsiil-Gcneial 

Delhi. 

Consul 

Bombay. 

1 Do 

Caleiittfl. 

1 Bo 

Karachi. 

1 Bo. 

iM idrns. 

1 Bo 

Rangoon. 

-Bo 

MouliiK'in, 

1 

Consul- General . . . . 

C.ileuUa. 

Con ul 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo 

1 

lUngoon. 

1 

1 Consul 

Bombas 


Kt.. 


Consul-General 

Consul 


Bo. 

Bo. 

Do. 

Bo 

Vice-Consul 
Do. .. 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Bo. 

Calcutta. 
Madras. 
Jiangoop. 
Bolut>a^ . 
Karachi. 


Roumania. 

•Capt. S. A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd.) 

Salvador. 

Vacant .. .. ,, 

Siam. 

*Mr. S B. Gladstone . . 

•Mr. G L. Wlnterbotham 
•Mr. H.B. Prior 


Consul 


Bombay. 


Consul 


Calcutta. 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Bo. 


Calcutta. 
Bombas . 
Rangoon. 


Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officers. 


Kame. 


Appointment. 


Spatn. 

Senori Pon de Itunlagu 
*Mon8leiir Obalxe . • 
Dr.D.8. Fra^ 

•Dr. B. D. wOBe. . 

•Mr. W. Young^ 

•Mr. A. Rnlnat .. 

•Mr. F. W. D. AUnn 


Sweden. 

Mr. J. M. Kaatengren . . 

•Mr. A. B. Adams 
•Mr. S. O.Sundgren 
•Mr. E. W. Elnostedt 
•MrO. W.Wood , ^ 

•Mr. 8. O. B. Hagglofl . . 
Vacant 

Switserland. 

•Dr. H A. Sonderegger (Acting) 
•Monsieur M. M . Staub 


Tnrkey. 


Consul 

I Vice-Consul. 
Do. . 
Do. 

Do. . 
Do. . 

Do. . 


Consul-General 

I Consul 

Do. • • 

Do. 

Do. • • 

Do. 

Do. ■ * 


Consul-General 

Consul 


•Mr. L. 0, Mousell 

United States of America. 

Vacant * • * ’ * * 

the 

Consulate-General) . 

Mr. Bufus H. Lane, Jr. 

Mr. J. G. Groenlnger • 

Mr. Leroy Webber 
Mr. W. bL Scott 

Mr. Charles M Gerrity 

Paul C. Hutton (on leave) 

Mr. N. Lancaster 
Mr. G. Keith (on leave) 

Mr. F. B. Bn^ahe 
Mr. D. H. Bobinson 
Mt. J. W. Jones 
Mr. F.W.jandrey 
Mr. Lloyd B. Biggs 
Mr. Leland C. Altafler 
Mr. Lyle 0. Hlmmel 
Mr. W. S. Farrell (In charge pf Consulate) 

Uruguay. 

•Captain 8. A. Paymaster 
•Mr. J. B. Turnbull 


Consul 


Consu’-Goneral 
Consul 
Do. 



Consul 

Vice-Consul 


Venezuela. 


Station. 


•Mr.F Aldridge 


Consul 


Bombay. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Uangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Moulmeln. 


Rombav. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta 


Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Do 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Do. 

I Calcutta 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Kataclil. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Aden. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Calcutta. 


Honorary. 
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Hill Stations. 


In India especially during the lAonths of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, everybody 
tiles as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills. Being au:^hing from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level of the sea and difficult of access 
for motor trafiic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful. Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze in 
beautiful surroundings and forget all about the 
trials of work and prickly heat. These are the 
principal hill r tatlons in alphabetical order — 

Darleeling. (8,000 ft.) — From Darjeeling 
the hipest mountain peaks in the world can 
bo seen. The temperature averages 2** above 
that of London all the year round ; that is, it 
neither exceeds 80® in summer nor falls below 
30® in winter. Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train to Sillgurl, a Journey of 10 hours. From 
Slllguri the journey is completed either by motor 
or hUl railway in about 6 hours. The principal 
hotels in Darjeeling are the Mount Everest, the 
Grand (BockvlUc), and the Park. 

Kangra Valley — The Kangra Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahore at the foot of the Dhaula Dhar Range 
of the Himalayas. There are magnificent 
landscapes and many historic temples and 
buiidings. The visitor must take train from 
Lahore to Pathankot where he changes over 
the newly-opened narrow-gauge railway running 
between Pathankot and Joglndarnagar in Mandi 
State. Places to stay at are Dalhousie, 
Dharmsala and Kangra. The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stiffie’a Grand View and the 
Arraumoor ; and at Dharmsala the Switzes’s. 

Kashmir. — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the world can be reached by taking 
train (either G. I. P. or B. B. <fe C I.) from 
Bombay to Rawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
tiie remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor. The average height of the valley is 
about 6,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya. Visitors usually 
stay either at Srinagar or Gulmarg. At Srinagar 
one can live at Nedou’s Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and live on 
the River Jhelum. At Gulmarg Kedou’s is the 
only hotel. As at Srinagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts rented through 
the Srinagar agencies or in tents. 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft) — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hiU 
stations, is situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni Hills overlooking the plains. 
Reached by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours* 
motor run. The Carlton is tlie principal hotel. 
There are also boarding houses. 


Mathtran. (2,600 ft).-~The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet. Beached by 
taking train from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Keral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
be reached by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, or on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
the Rugby Hotel. 

Mahablediwar. (4,600 ft )— Until recently, 
when expenditure had to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Government of Bombay, 
Those who do not motor the whole way from 
Bombay, a distance of about 180 miles, usuidly 
take train to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar. Mahableshwar is 
noted for its delightful vegetation : orchids and 
lilies bloom In April and May. Hotels 
Itace View and Frederick. 

Mount Abu. (4,500 ft.) — An Ideal place for 
combining the pleasures of a mountaineering 
holiday witli the interests of an archttologloal 
excursion. Reached by B. B. & C. 1. trains to 
Ahmedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car. 
The Rajputana Hotel is recommended. There 
is also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use which must be obtained 
from the Assistant Engineer, P.W.D., Mount 
Abu 

Mwnree. (7,000 ft.) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Northern Command. Magni- 
ficent views and walks. Visitors take train to 
Rawalpindi whence they complete the remaining 
87 mUes by car. The principal hotels are the 
Cecil and the Vlovrforth. 

Mnstoorie. (7,600 ft) — Much frequented on 
account of Its exceptionally fine climate. 
Reached from Bombay by G. I. P. or B. B A 0, 
I. trains to Dehra Dun, a journey of 86 hours, 
where It is necessary to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussoorio about two hours later. 
The leading hotels are the Cecil, CharleviUe, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy. 

Naim Tal. (6,500 ft.) — ^Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces. From Bombay tliete are two ways 
of getting there. The first is to take either 
G. I. P. or B. B. & C. I. train to Muttra, thence 
by metre-gauge to Kathgodam, and thence by 
motor (2 hours). The second route which takes 
about 5 hours longer is to take G. I. P. train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 

K railway. The Grand, Metroimie and 
I are the best hotels. 

Oetacamnnd.-^Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the >famous NUgirl Hllia at an 
altitude of 7,600 feet. The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunriee to sunset 
is 67.88 degrees. Ootaoamund is the adminis- 
trative centre of the District and thb teat of the 
Madras Government for six tuonths of the year 
from April to September. Reached either by 
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taking train to M\ SOI p (40 hours from Bombay). Simla (7,000 ft.) — The summer headquarters 
and then ciiangitig to motor-ear for five hours, of the Government of India, is situated on several 
or by taking tiain to Mettupalayaiu Via Madras ' small spurs of th 3 lower Himalayas. Towards 
and thence hv hill railway to Ootacamund , the end of September, and in October and 
The pimc*ii>al lioteU nre the Savoy and Cecil, j J^ovember Simla enjoys the best climate In 
Pacbmari (<‘h’>00 It ) —Situated cyi a plateau i the world Iteaehed from Bombay by taking 
in the Maliadeo Hills, is tlie summer quarters of ' G I P orB B C i. train to Kalka and thence 
the Goveinmcnt of the Central Provinces. A ' either by hill railway or motor. There are 
dcliuhtiul hot-weallici liealth resoit Reached | many good hobels and boarding houses. Tlie 
by (i. I P. rad way to Piparija Via Jubhuliiore, { leading hotels are the Cecil, Clarks, Corstorphans, 
and a two liours* motor joiuney. The best Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wild flower 
hotel on the Hill. i Hall (Mahasu) 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Owing to tlieir immcii'^iiv and the time and 
cost mv'olved m umUrtiking expeditious into 
the Himalavas a gicat deal of inoimtameering 
and exploration remains to he done in the world's 
highest inoimtam range, Theio aic over fifty 
summits of 25,0(10 ft and of these only one, 
Jvamet (25,447 it ) has been sealed, whilst theie 
tne inniirneraido lesser summits of sinh formi- 
dable ditheultv, owing to the eomfiarativelv 
reeent geological foinuition of the range, that 
udged by modern mountaineering standaids 
ho majority aic iiiae(essible The highest 
peak IS Mount l']\ere*,t, wdiieh hy latest measure- 
ments IS 24), 141 ft. Next eomo Kanehenjnnga 
and K2, both about 28,150 ft , though which 
Is the highei of the twx> is not certain. 

Pioneer Climbers — ^rountaiueenng in the 
Himala\as began some eighty -Ncars ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the lonrse of tlinr woik. Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the Schlagmtweit 
hToth(‘rs, wlio in 1855 ieafhe.(i a height of 
22,329 ft ou the Jlastcin Jhi Gamin, one of 
the .subsidiarj peaks of Kainet, whilst f. S 
Pocoek of the Smvcv of India set up a 
jilane table at 22,040 ft in tlu* same district 
Another notable early exiilorcr was tfio tamous 
botanist Sir Jo'ieph Hooker who, in 1849, explo- 
red the hikkim valle>s of Kanehcnjmiga and 
made attempts to dim i) Hangcheiijau, 22,700 it 
and Pauliunii, 2 4,180 It. .Some lemarkable 
explorations w'eie aKo earned out by the Pandits 
of the Sunoy of India Among iliesc men was 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Joiisong J>a, 20,200 ft. 

Later m the mrieteenth century came Sir 
Martin (now Loid) Conway who, in 1892, made 
exiilorations In the Karakoram Himalayas, 
paiticnhuly In the region of tlie Baltoro Glacier, 
the greatest of Himalayan glacicis, and climbed 
a peak oi 23,000 tt Sir Fnincis Younghnsband 
also made exploiations in the Karakorama and 
aocomphsheJ the first ciossmg ot the Karakoram 
Pass, The Duke of the AbruzKi also made 
a number of expeditions lnt<* this range and 
reached a height of 25,000 ft on the r>iicic Peak 
Mountaineering developed rapidly m the 
“nineties**, and a bold attempt was made by 
A. F Mummery, Professor N CoUic and Briga- 
dier-General the Hon. C G. Bruce to climb 
Nanga Parbat. In a final attempt on the 


mountain Mummery and his two Gurkhas were 
lost la 1899 D W l^Yeshllcld made the first 
( m uit of Kanchenjnnga and explored the 
Kcpal side of the mountain 

A New Phase — Meanwhile, thanks to Brigadier- 
General Bruce, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas and 
Bhotias wcTG trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first class porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering entered on a new phase 
Dr and Mrs Bullock Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W. W, 
Giaham made a number of remarkable ascents, 
with Hwiss guides, including an ascent of Kabni, 
24,000 ft , which has been the subject of much 
controversy. Kabm was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs. JRubenstcin and 
Monrad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
top 

The present centmy opened with a number of 
rcraaikablc ascents by Dr A M. Kcllas, who 
dnul dniing the 1921 Everest expedition He 
climbed several great peaks including Kangehen- 
pin, Panhunri and Chomiomo and made expedi- 
tions to the Central Himalayas where, with 
Colonel H T Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft on Kamct. 

In 1907 Brig.idier- General Bruce, Dr. T. G 
Tjongstatl and A L Mumm explored the Garhwal, 
Himalayas and reconnoitred Kamct. After 
this J/mgstaff, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brochcrel, ascended Tnsul, 23,400 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft., was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
reached. In 1911 and 1912 attempts we^'e 
made to climb Kamet by C. F. Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,500 ft. was 
gamed Captain Morris Shiigsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga — The first 
attempt on Kanchonjunga was made in 190/ 
but ended m disaster, ident Pacho ami 
three porters heiug killed by an avalanche 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E. F. Farmer, who lost hi" 
life. In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a party of Bavarian Mountaineer" 
led by Paul Bauer, A height of over 26,000 It 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retreat. 
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In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G. Dyhrenfurth. The party attempted the 
mountain from the Nepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one of the 
porters. Subsequently, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Kamthang Peak, 23,200 ft 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,844 ft 

The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by Bauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attalne<l in 1929. One of the 
party H. Schallor and a porter were killed by a 
fall during the expedition. 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. P. S. Smytlu 
‘vucceeded in reaching the «ummit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) the highest mountain jieak, 
tliough not the liighest altitude ever reached by 
man. 

Mount Everest. — A description of the attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, the lugliest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
headings* the reconnaissance exjH'dUion of 
1921 ; the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
in 1924 A still further attempt is being inado 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Alt Everest, (.lined 


out its work m the most complete nuniuV'unde I ^ h/T' uu , I v’ Th 

the leadership of Lt -Col C X. liow.nd-Burv a/ 1 ' 

The approaches to Mt Everest on all its noi tin in ^ H u'rii T 

faces were t.hnroiicrlilv pvn in In on.i ml '» vn H.urH, VVai,(i aiKt .1 h 


1931, and Cnpt. E St. J. Blrnie, E. E. Shipton 
and ]>r. f!. 11. Greemo chinlicd Kamet 

with Afr SiMvthe in 1931. Tlio Expedition 
reached C.alcutta in Foliruary and foithwith 
proceeded to its main Uwk. 

The cxptHilfion established its liase camp In .the 
Kongbuk Valiev on April 17th and on April 
2l8t Camp I was establlslied. Thenocfc^rward 
the expedition was dogged by ext eptionally 
bad pre-monsoon vve.iflier which greatly hin- 
dered file estaliiisinnent of camps and made the 
ascent to the Noith (^d. 23,000 ft. piolongcd 
and arduous woik (Jainp 1 22,S00 ft. W'as 
not est.il)lished until tlie middle ot Al.iy aftei a 
40 feet lee wall on the 2voitii Ctil slopes had 
been (limbed. 'I’lie cxpcslillon w.is etpiipped 
with wiK Icas w1h( li t'n.ilded weatlier reports to 
bereeel\(tl fioni the ineft oiol«>meal authoiilies 
at Alipoie One installs ion w. is at Daijeeimlg, 
one at the base camp and a thud at Camp III, 
21,000 ft ('amp III was imked to tlie North 
(\)I by field teleplione so that ines'-ages (ould 
he r(‘(eiv(‘d up to 21,000 ft fiom tlio idams of 
India in a sliort space of timi*. 

Owing to a sdies of hll/./nds and lilgli winds 
Camp V was not establi'-lied until Alav 22n(l. 
But it was pit< lud at 25,500 ft sevtual Imndred 
ft't'tdiiglKi than ptevioiislv 'I’lu* piity was thou 
< lit off foi thn ( (1 ivs 1)\ a fiuious lt'i//aitl and 

on 


faces wore thoroughly examined, and lel.itious 
were established with all the local auUionties 


I onglnnd (ontmned the asetmt and finally 

on intormution; ana .o.p.M-u.rco7,ru:rH. ^ 


connaissanco expedition the setond expedition 
to Everest was organised and set off tlie lullowing 
year under the leadership of Brig -Gen the lion 
C G. Bruce ('apt G. I Finch .ind Capt J (i 


pint (»f file poittis (jongl.ind tlieii brought 
the iioittrs down but liad a ttMiibU, time ui a 
bli/irard and only bv (‘xeitismg gieat moun- 


«n?corS,cdWh I' I mnsK>l.,,^,..;.a U^'n. ;pvn' (o\ „,np V- 


expedition seven men were killed wlu n 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliif home 00 
feet high 


laisha 

, I and failing to (list over a iont(* along tlu' ( lest 
lot tlie north-ea'-t iidge Unallv tollovMsl the same 
loiito as Noifou in 1921 'I’lit v went stopped by 
The 1924 expedition was again commanded daiigi^rous eoiuJitioii". at 2s, 101) it and it tinned 
by Brig -Gen Bruce But owing to Ins ill 1 to Camp VI vvhi'ie thev mol Slnjiton and Smytlm 
health Lt.-(>oloDt'l E E Noiton took on wlio liad come uj> iiom Camp V, aftm v\bleli 
MO command Lt -Col E F Norton and ' tliey desccnikd to Camp V Tlie lollowiing 
Br T. n. Somervell reached a height of 28,200 1 moinmg Miijiton and Sm>the weie unable to 
feet Then a final atteinjit was made by (» L leave Cam]) \ I ovMiig to a lilgli wmd but on 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were .assisted , June lAttliej madetlieii .if tem])t on tliesuminit. 
by a supporting party consisting of N E Odell, . ^ 1 /, 

and ,T de V Hazard. On June (Uh tlu'y left tlio (Jamp 

tbe 26,000 feet camp with tliieo porters who I retiiin owing to some internal 

earned loads for them up to 20,800 ft. On June I trouble Smythe earned on alone .uid h'iu Imd 
8th they left camp for their attempt and weie appioMin.ati h the simo poml. as VV\n Harris 
never seen again On June loth for the third ! ’VVagei befme lie was loiei'd to rftieat 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp owing to tii<‘ deep ]»owdei\ snow resting on the 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine 1 ‘^teep slibA. , Shipton dehCduleri to Camp V 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the'^^^*’ ‘•tiv in \er> bad weatbii and Smvtlio 

'spent a third night at Camp VJ deseending to 
('am]> IV «evt d \y ni a bli/z.iid Owing to 
trostbites, straini'd hearts, and high altitude 
ileteiioiation the jiaily had to rc'tno to the base 
camp A vv('ek lati r tlo'y leiurm'd to Camp HI 
to make nnoflicr attemjit Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon thin had to bo 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling. 

wau ui uu cvjiruiuuii j An extraordinary attempt to elimb Everest 

in wuded in it as members were Mr F S. Smythe, was made in 1934 by Afaurico Wilson, a young 
leader of the successful Kamet Expedition of' airman. Having penetrated Tibet in disguise 


mountain. 

The expedition of 1933 followed a suecessful 
effort by Lt -Col. J L B. Weir, Political Officer 
m Sikkim, to obtain the iiennission of the 
J ifietan Government for a further attempt to 
cJiml) the mountain. An Everest Committee 
wa's formed under the aegis of the Iloyai Gi'ogra- 
V> i ^ Society and the Alpmo Chib and Mr Hugh j 
Jtuttledge, formerly of the 1 C.S , accepted its 
invitation to take charge of an exjiedltion 
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Climbing in the Himalayas. 


h» iStfched to Everest and with a few porters I 
eacoaeded In reaching 21,000 feet. He then 
wont on alone and noUiing more has since been 
heard of him. As he had no mountaineering 
experience, it is presumed he perished on the 
ilD 2 >es of the E^orth Col 

Aerial Exeedition.~*An interesting aside to the | 
exploration of Everest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1983 for the purpose of photogra* 
phlng the mountain from the our. This venture 
was ftnanced by Lady Houston. Major L. V. S. 
Blacker, formerly of the Guides, was its leader 
and in charM of its survey worn, Lord Clydesdale 
<^lef pilot, 71t. Lt. A. McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P. T. Etherton, its London manager. 
Two speeiallv equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided. 
A special point in their equipment was the 

S on of compressed oxygon for supply 
h gas masks to the aviators at high 
es. The exp^ition was not permitted 
to fly across the Tibetan frontier, so as to 
circle Mt. Everest, but both machtnes successfully 
flew over the peak and several good photographs 
were taken of it. By permission of the Nepal 
Government a line of flight from Pumea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt. Everest, was taken and along this 
good survey photographs as the somewhat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted. 

An interesting mountainflight of which 
details were published in 1983 was one from 
Rlsi^ur to Gilgit and back, undertaken by 
the B. A. F. at Blsalpur in the course of 11» 
routine duties in October, 1932. The expedition 
was commanded by F. Lt. Isaac and was made 
by five of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Bisalpur by way of 
the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Gilgit is 286 miles. It was covered lu 2 hrs 
20 mins, on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
5 mins, on the return journey. From GUgit 
the machines farther proceeded upon flights 
over the Hunza, Nagar and Elakiot areas 
Brilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
Bakai>oshi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or Interest, were taken. 


The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mmuit Nanga Parbat. It was conduc- 
ted by Dr. Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt. 
B. N. Frier, of the Gilgit Scouts, who acted 
as transport ofllcer, an American Mr. Band 
Herron and Miss E. Hnowlton, of Boston, U.S A. 
Several determined attempts to rea^ the 
summit of the mountain in August were brought 
to an end by the break-up of the weather 
before they attained success. 


Tha Disaster of IfiSL—In 1034 Herr Merkl 
returned to the attach with an even stronger 
party, which Included a number of well-known 
Qcsinan and Austrian mountaineers and Captains 
Filer and Sangster of the Indian Army as trans- 


port oflicers. Fatality early overtook the 
expedition, Herr Drexel dying of pnemmonia. 
Dmng to various delays, Camp IV was not 
estabfished until the end of June. The party 
then proceeded to rush to the peak leaving onfy 
skeleton camps behind. Finally, after a height 
of 25,600 feet had been reamed, and Camp 
vni established at 24,800 feet, a terrible blizzard 
broke. The party retreated, but owing to the 
storm and ill-eqmpped camps retreat became a 
rout during wmen no fewer than nine lives 
were lost, Hcrren Merkl, Welzenbach and Wle- 
land and six Darjeeling porters — ^men who 
had accompanied the 3 933 Everest Expedition. 
Of the Europeans Only the two Austrians Herren 
Sdineider and Asrhenbrenner escaped whilst 
of the surviving porters, all of whom were 
frostbitten one or two spent a week without 
food or shelter. 

This is the worst Himalayan mountalueorlng 
disaster that has yet occurred. 

Another expedition to the Karakorams took 
place In 1934 under the leadership of Dr. G 
Dyhrenfurth. All four peaks of " Queen 
Mary ** were climbed. The highest of these has 
been triangulated as 24,350 feet, but the party 
state It to be more than 1,000 foet higher. 

In 1034 Messrs E E Shlpton and H. W. 
Tilman, by a magnificent piece of exploration 
and mountaineering, succeeded In penetrating 
the hitherto Impracticable Blshi Gangatotho 
glacier basin of Nanda Devi, thereby solving u 
problem that had exercised the minds of Himala- 
yan mountaineers for many years and completing 
I the work of pioneers such as Dr. T. G. Longstaff 
and Mr. Hugh Buttledge Messrs Shlpton and 
Tilman also crossed from Badrinath to Gangotn 
via the Satopanth Pass and explored the head 
of the Gangotri glacier. 


Lt.-Col. C. F. Stoehr, R E., and Lt. D. M. 
Bum, R B., lost their lives on 12th Ai^st 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarni, near Pahifih^m 
in Kashmir. 

Several expeditions have lately been made 
! into the HimalayaB by members of the 
I Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
I Sikkim by members of its Eastern Section. 

Tbs Hlmalayaa Club.->tWaB founded on 17th 
February 1928, at New Delhi with the object of 
encouramng and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
I Himalayas through science, art, literature ai.d 
I sport. The initiation of this Club was due to 
the Hon'ble Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
Commerce Department of the Govemipent of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M.C., R.^^ 
Assistant Surveyor-General. Its membership 
is over 360, including three lady members and 
its president Is General Sir Kenneth Wlgrain 
Major K. G. KcLean Is Hon. Secretary. 
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The New Capital. 


The transfer of the capital of India from 
Oaiotitta to Delhi was aanotinced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It bad long 
been recognised as necessary, in the Interests 
of the whole of India, to de>provinciaUse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as the Government of India 
were located in one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province— the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free the Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which nad been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
these two objects the removal of the capital 
fiom Calcutta was essential: its disadvan- 
tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868 , 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change. 
Various places had been discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
the best of them all. Its central position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
historical associations, told in Its favour; 
and, as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, **to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
with BO intense a meaning, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.** 

The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occupied by the Delhi 
of the past. The land cbot»en is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
is not manwom. It is not cumbered with 
monuiuents and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment, and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn.-General Sir 0. P. Lukis, Mr. H. T. 
Keeling, A.]f i.o.iB., and Major 3. C. 

Bobertson, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthiness of the site and of an 
alternative one to the North of the existing 
city. Theix rejport. dated 4th March, 1918, 
states that ** the Oommittee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
in the Above note. Is bonnd to advlae the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthinesB of the southern 
Bite, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming wb«n compared with 
those of the northern site." 

The Town Plan and Arehltectare. — A 
>eport by a Town-Plannmg Committee, with a 
i’lan of the lay-out, was dam 20th Parch, 1918. 
Work Was begun in accordance with it and its 
ciain Hues nave bm followed throughout. 
'I'he central point of interest in the lay-out, 


which gives the motif of the whole, is Govern- 
ment House, and two large blocks or secretariats, 
Fbis Government centre has been given a 
position Ht Baisins hill near the centre of the 
new city. Sir Edwin Lutyens is the architect 
for Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats. The former building Is 
estimated to cost approximately Bs. 140 Iwhs 
and the latter groups were originally estimated 
to some Rs. 124 lakhs. The provision made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
case if used has already partly been utilised. 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 19^. 
To the east of the fomm, and below It, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to Indrapat. Actcmb this main 
axis runs an avenue to tlie shopping centre. 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum. Tlie axis running north- 
east towards the Juma Masjld forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Cambers. 
They are officially described as the Counedi 
House and the road is named Parliament-street. 
The railway station for the new city finds Its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
tothe west of Old Delhi lathe direction of The 
Bidge. The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings whore a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed. The principal avenues In 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis. 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Governmeut of India during the period of the 
building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipur Bead, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and the Bidge. The archi- 
tecture and method of construction were similar 
to those jidopted in the exhibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910: but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional period for which they 
are intended. Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the winter until the season 
1929-30, They are now occupied for various 
purposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University. 

In October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administratiTe amtovc of 
Delhi under a Chief Oommisttooer. This 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
district of the Punjab and its total area is 
578 square miles. On the basts of the Oeam of 
1911, the population of the area eriginally 
included in the Province was 898,299 and ol the 
new area 14,65iL or a total of 412,8£1. The 
poptdatlon w wt Municipal tenra of Delhi 
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\va8 2,29,144. ’I’he plans of the New Capital headquarters of the Royal Air Force In India 
allow for a population witlun it of 70,000. weie also housed in them In the winters of 
Its present i) 0 ]>nldlion is approxiiuati ly 40 000 1924-25 and 192 j- 26. The original programme of 
Sites have Ik*' n allotted for forty liuliug Vrincca residential buildings for Government orficerB and 
and Chu'lf. to build houst's for their own staff of v.inous grades were then nearly com- 
oceupatioii duiiiig th(dr visits to the new city, fikted The whole of the civil side of Government 
and seipidl of these habitations ha\e been moved from old Delhi into their quarters in the 
erected. new Secretariats on coming down from Simla 

111 No\eml)“r, 1926 All Government Depart- 
'llicro was, as regards arehitn tore, a pro- ment^. Including tlie Army Departments and 
longc'd “ battle of the styles’ over Delld Army Headquarters and R A. F Headquarters, 
Finally, to use the language of the architect. It have then odicos in the new Secretariats, of 
has been the aim “ to express within the limit wliich the builders have alieadv had to carry- 
of the rnediuin and of the poweis of its uscts, out the first section of the extension 
the ideal and tiie f.aet Ot British rule in Tndin, pTOvidccl for in the arehiterts' plans. The 
of which t he New D#‘lhl mu^t ever be the inonn- M(mher'> of H E the Vicc‘roy*8 Executive 
mont " The inspiration of the designs is mani Council including H. E. the Comraander-in- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but Chief, live in their new official residences 
they combine with it distinctive Indian m the new capital H. E the Viceroy 
features wifliout abandoniug the architect's took up his residence in the new Gov- 
aim to .IV Old doing violcune to tlici principles eniment House the>‘e on 23rd December 1929. 
of struc'tuial fitness and aitistic iinily. His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 

seison at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi. The 
Cost of the Scheme.— -It was at first tenta- Goxeimucnt of India m 1927 devoted 
tivolvestin.ated that the cost of the new capital ‘'P<(i.d eouMderation to the question whether 
would be four million sterling and that sum <h<"‘r ordinary annual 6 months residence in 
was givcm in the original despaf eh of the Gov- Dcdhi should be c*xtcndcd c.ich year to 7 months 
cruuKul of India on tlie subject. Various a»ul early In 1928 decided in consultation with 
factors after wards increased the nmoiint the India Olhee to endc'avoiir to stay in Delhi 
the chief of these being tlie immense rise in for halt of each >e.ir, the new order being intro- 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly ‘I for tri.il in 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
were infoimed hv Government on 2‘ird March Vi w Jielhi till mid-April andbringinglt down 

1921, that the revised estimates then amounted troni ag.iin in mid Oetohef The expen- 

to 1,397 liKh- of nne.*s. This amount included ot mus not very successful and was not 
allowances for building new Leglslatn c Chamb<‘r8 rf pcated till lb;h>-3.1 when Jlctrcuichment 

and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis Coinnuttees had strongly TC'commcuticd a longer 
latnre, which wi u not allowed for in the earlier ^tiM u Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
esiimatts Die J^c'W ('apital Enquiry Com- pen )d fiom the ‘-e-isoual official occupants ot its 
rnifrec, in its report puldished in lanuarj 1923, lesidential buildings the icntsin Delhi being 
estlmalid the fot.il expendituie at Us 1,29. hiuhc^r than those foi icsidenc os in Simla It 
lakh, including Rs. A2 hiklis for los. bv Ex- remains to bo seen wlndher the consequent profit 
change Actual expcndituio iijito .ipiiioxi- oill c'XcskI thi additional guncTal expemse ot 
raitelvihe cuid on029 w 18 Rs D cioies This keeping staff down in the heat. An early descc-nl 
max he taken .as the figuie ior the completion f*om 8iiul.i to New Delhi w^as postiumcci in the 
of the main project. .nitiimn of ld‘D on account of a report b\ 

^ the Public lIcMlth Commissioner on the genn.il 

The Project Estimate contains certain items unlicMltlnuesh of the ANintei Capital in October 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 

light and power, and irrigation on wdnch re- Art Decorations — The Government of India 
covenos in the form of rate or taxes w ill, in ad- in 1927 ajiproved a scheme tor the cncoui- 
clition to mc‘eting current expenditure, partially .igemeui ot Imli.iu artists by providing fatili- 
at any rate eovor the interest on the capital ties for the dei oration of cc'ftaln buildings 
outl.iv, whilst there are other items on whicli m N«wv Delhi. Die outlines of the scheme .up 
some return on account of the sale ot leases, bnrflv .is iollow's A certain number of dome'’ 
gc'iicr.cl taxe. and indirect reempts is seemed and ecihiigs m the New Secretariat Buildings 
The project, liter heing completed and closed at Delhi buitahle for decoration were selectc*d 
WMs re-opened in 19 5,{-'U 9'liis ImeiuK ueces- Tlie xmiious hchools of art in India, as well as 
fearv ow'ing to the need to nicic.isc rcsidcMiliai iiuiividtial artists, were Invited through 'oi.fi 
att,omiiiodatiou tor offic Cl-, and ^tntf and laculil- GoM-rmneuts, to send in by the beginning el 
ated bv .1 pcnioci of eheap niority Gcnc'miuent M.mh 1928 small scale clcsigns for appiov.d 
ut disc'd the occ.'i''ion for c xtcnidiug tlie reudeii- by a Committee, After approval by the Coin 
tial accommodation fer visiting members of the mittee both as regards the design and colour 
Jiidian Legi-latuie the fuetures were to be drawn out anci painted to 

full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
Progress of the work. — The construction tlie Uommitlee, fixed according to the marou- 
of New Delia was made , it satisfactory speed, ihige process tn situ. Other techniques, smli 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget as fresco or tempera, were optionlil. Artists 
allotment in coiihcquencc of the war and the oi schools of art, who sent in smaU scale dr.tn* 
absence of officers and other establishments ings, h.id to bear thp initial expense of prcparnic 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far adv an- them When these were approved by 'be 
ced tjiat there were transferred to them from (’ommittee, the out-of-pocket expen‘'<-i’ 
Calcutta in Octobei, 1924, the offleeb of the paid in addition to a suitable honoraii tuj 
Accountant’ General, Central Revenues, and thc[GoverQment unclerlook to pay for the flubUu 
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pictures done from api)roved sketches but 
give no guarantee that tlio liniishotl paintings 
will permauontly be preseived. Uovernnient 
intimated that histoneal or alkgoncal 
subjects would be given preference ovci reli 
gious ones, and Englibh artissts living m India 
were barred fioin competition, the work bung 
strictly rescivcd to Indian artists A’unieions 
artists fiubmittcd designs, espet i.illj tJiose ot 
Western India, and with snth sati^t leturv 
results that the specially appointed llxpnt 
(.'ommitteo apjiroved of ne.iilv all A gie.it 
deal of painting h.is now bi'eii tomplitrd and 
the work IS continual I v piogre'.sing CJoveia- 
ment, meanwhile, instil uted a seheine tor '■.ending 
selected artists to Europe for tini>.hiug studies 
to enable them the better to join in the wt'rk, 
and this is in operation. 

Opinion of the Legislature —Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1021 The 
following iinotfteial resolution was earned ~ 

This Assembly recommends to the Goveiiior- 
Gcnerai in Council that in the Inteiests of 
economy and of general couveideuee alik* 
the execution of the programme ol Now Dillii 
works may be expedited and the uecessarj 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative bui' lings and coniieded 
works including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable ” 

A non-ofliclul Member in the Logislativt 
Assembly on 28th September, 1021, at Mima, 
moved a roeommeudatiou to (Jovoinmcnt 
“ to appoint a Committee to inquire into the 
possibility of establishing a pemuiuerit Capital 
of India in a place possiM^ing salubiious and 
temperate climate throughout the year." This 
proposal was ridiculed by sevt'ral of his non- 
oilicial colleagues and was cvetituilly rojccti d 
without a division. 

H ll.H. the Duke of Connaught, on l2tl> 
Fcbru.iry, 1U21, laid the foundation stoi.e ot a 
lirgo group of parliamentary hiiildiugs on a 
site close to the &outli-east of the Seciet.inats 
The liuilillng is an imposing pile circuhir 
m shape, consisting tn the iniin ol three hort>e 
8hoe-sliai)cd Clumb.ir'i for the Ohamber oi 
Princes, Council oi State lud bemslative 
\8sembly rospectivelv and suiinouuted by i 
large dome over a Central Library i oiincctui i all 
three Chambers. 

H E. the Vlceioy (liaiun Iiwiii) proiccded 
in state to the new Legislative building'^ 
hcnceforwaid to be known as the Couiu il 
Ihuldings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February li>27. The India legislatnio 
began its sessions m them next day. 

During 1028, olbcial and public alteiition 
became focussed on the need to ctkit drastn 
iraprovemeiiti in some of the tiow^ded aioas oi 
the old iity and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developnnsits 'i'his led to 
tbo examination of the possiiublies of the area 
lying betw'een the old and new i dies and of the 
desirability of driving eoaneetmg roads through 
the City walls in order to give an ess outwaids 
in this direction The old city is now lapidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, i e , towards 
and up the Bidge, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces between the two cities are being 
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developed and utilised So far the plan for a 
direct thoroiighfaio from the midst ot the now 
citv tlirough tbo old ( ity wall to the middle of 
the old city has not bi'on proceeded with and 
coti'.eqin ntiv the inagnith ent thoroiigfifaie, 
name I’ailiamcnt Street, wineh was coiisiriK ted 
lor tiio pmpo-om Now Delhi remains in .a trun- 
«Mted condition T'he Delhi Mini ieipal Com- 
mittee late in 1‘) '3 declined to eo-opeiate in a 
coiiifiletion silnune, on the giound (h.it it would 
le-.ult in 1 U.inges u\ piopt'itv values in the old 
nlv to ilie (li-,ad V intago of many owners, 
The i\I(di<Jil OHuci ol ll(‘.iini of tJio old city in 
liK ie 'orts giavdv stres-e^ the ill elleits 

ol its oveiep ^^ded slate and in this lio is homo 
out b\ the Muiik UMlit j 111 its poUs, 

II K the\i(tro\ on 10 th .Tanuary VJ'iO lalii 
Ihe lonndilioii sioiie ol 11 large Lmopi.m and 
fndi III CciK Mi llospit.il to be built in the course 
ol tln‘ nest lew VvMisat a cot,t ol Its 75 lakbs 
loi the SCI vice 01 boih old and new cities, 
rills would ])io\id( 2 >( hids.iud the neiessaiv 
laboMtoius ind admmistiative .iml residential 
qiiirteis Xo piogie.ss has \ (t been made witli 
I he building w 01 k on Wiiich li.is loi iui.iiuial 

I aNOiio bcin po ipuned. 

Alllndln War Memorial -II. K. IL the 
Dull" OI Coniiaiight on lOtn Febriiarv. 
laid the foundation -tone ot an \H-lndia Mar 
Momoiial at th(‘ southcin end ot tiie (ierdr.il 
Vista. The place 'diosen n a tine f'osilioii in the 
ecntie ot theeiieiilu ITuues* Piikand the 
'onsimclion or the I'liildiiig was for eionomv’a 
■ike p»’o»H‘.leil with slowly '(ho meinoiial 
wasfonnillv uiauguiated by land Irwin in 
lebru.ii>, I'kij 

Tlie Alerooiial takes the form of a tiiuiuphant 
anh spinning Kingswiv, tlie avv'uuo ruiming 
(loan the (eiUre ol Hu* VT.Ia It is gi'in rilly 
sinulir to the Vu <)e Tiioinpln* in Pans 
but Is >un()UT, Till' mommieiit leathis .1 In'ighfc 
ol 1()() teet, and Ihe inner hei Mit ot the 
areh is t7 ii ''t (> jin lies ami us bie.uUh 
70 fiet Ovci tin' aidi on Inith 

II nits appt us in i ipital ldt<is the single 
wojil LNl>l\ and this is ll.inted on emn 
side by the initiils Ml'U d ' lOOU) whilst 
immediaL'ly bdow tln'in on tin* t ft hunl are 
the initials YIV'^ (''’1 ID an! on the oppo- 
silo side tlie InriiK". \ 1 N. w c , J‘l) Above 
the \rdi is a tirdihr stotn bowl 11 J loet 
in dnmeter. \(oIu,nnoi m illensivi' dnniual 
smoke ascends 1 torn thi on i ci mom.il of t asiona 
ind anal' Cl sa lies and i-. ill'immaled l>y dcitrn 
liglit idh tions altei dailc 'J'he moinoiial 
licarstho lunusoi Ibitish ,uid liidnn olliei is 
anil N C Os and men ai lorilmg to an discnjitioii 
caincd upon it and luimmg 

Public Institutions -It was proposed 
duiiiig lOJl tint a higher collegfs for Chiefs 
sliould 1)0 cslalilishid at Delhi arul in this 
(onuevion a (onterenie of (’liiels and Political 
OlllceiK was held .it Dellil at whirli the \ iceroy 
presided The pi opos.^i is still “under considera- 
tion ’’ To iniplem nt it wouki require an oatl- 
mated caplLiI outUy of Its 12^ lakhs. 

The Coveinrnent ol India further in the 
Spiiiig session ot their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried t Biil tor the establish- 
ment of a unitary, tcaduog and residential 
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r erected In the new capital. The hy Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
1 ww, to provide a loc^ uiflyeffity on Africa. The flret two and fourth of theae 
modd recomiMnded for Dacca Unlveigty Dominlone sent their own rewesenutlvos to 
the Calcutta University Comxntieion. Tht perform the ceremony of unveiling. New Zea. 
of fimds for the complete fand nominated a Member of the Government 
realisation of the university most be a matter of of India to act in her behalf for the same 
time and it was, thssrefore, decided to commence purpose. The second great ceremony was the 
wmrk with the existing colleges in their present inauguration of the wit Memerial. This was 
bulW^ and to pernolt toem^ performed In State by His Excellency the 

modihr their organlmtion. The UdUaJ workof Viceroy in the presence of representatl\es ol 
ovganlsa^ wm effected by the S^xe- every unit of the army in India of the Boyal 

inability Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
of the Government of India to allot considerable and other spectators. There was a large 
tods WM a severe handicap. It wm hoj^d popular f6te on the ground lying below the old 
tlwt H. B. the Viceroy ^uld be able to lay Fort and between It and the river Jumna 
the foundatlonrtone of the university build- Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
ings In November, lg22, but tWs proved arranged a programme of wsvlvitlcs at The 
impracticable. The general question of the Viceroy's House. A Now Delhi Municipal Com- 
of the University was in 1927 the mlttee with its own permanent official Chairman 
sub)^ of inquiry by a spedri Comi^ttee and Secretariat was established in 1932. 
appointed by Government. For the time being 

the University was housed in the temporary City Extension. — The new city now, in the 
buildings in old Delhi occupied by the Civil midst ol its season, contains a population oi 
Secretsfiat until 1929 and in 1931 Old Viceregal approximately 70,000 the maximum numbei 
Lodge was allocated to it for its future home. for which it was designed. Of the Bumerons 

Bulmg Princes who more allotted sites foi 
The new city was the scene of notable residence, very few have yet responded by 
Inaugnration ceremonies in Febrnary, 1931. building. Otherwise the available residential 
The first of these was the unveiling of four building space is almost covered and the time 
**OomiiiioD Coluome** suitably placed about has come to consider and plan extensions of the 
the great place between the two Secretariat city. The main direction for this Is southward 
ItoclCB. The columns are of red stone, sur> where for some three miles beyond the limits of 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the present developement, Government have land in 
old style In full sail. The columns are designed their possession and have placed it at the 
to resemble the historic ones erected in various disposal of the City administration. 
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In 1728 a dUpansation was granted by the Admiral Watson and Clive, it la mprobabic 
Grand Lodge of ^glaad to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq., that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
authorising him to**open a new Lodge in Bengal.'* after the calamity that befell the settlement. 

Of this personage nothing fnrtlier Is known but 

under Capt. Farwlnter, who In the following year The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
tncoeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of William Maokett, Provincial Grand Mutex o 
India, a liOdge was established in 1730, which in Calcutta, was present at the meetingof that 
the Engraved Lists is distinguished by the arms body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on thi 
of the East India Company, and te described same authority that at the request ol the **Iiodgc'^ 
as **No. 72 at Bengal In the East Indies." The in the East Indies " Mr. Cullin Smith was ap 
next Provincial Grand Masters were James pointed P. G. M. In 1762. At this period it vat 
Dawson and Zech. G^ who held office in 17 iO ; the custom in Bengal ** to elect the Provincial 
after whom came the Hon. Boger Drake, appoint* Grand Master annnidly by the majority of thi 
ed 10th April 1755. The last named was Governor votes of the members i^esent, from amoniz*)^ 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the those who passed through the different offices ol 
settlement by Snrajab Dowlab in 1756. Drake the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served sh 
missed the horrors of the Blaek Hole by escaping Dep. Prov. Grand Master." This axmual election 
and was aeonsed of deserting his post, but, as soon as notified to the Grand Lodge of EngU'Vi 
though present at the retaking of Oaioatta by was confirmed hy the Grand Master without its 
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bolng thought ao infringement of hie prerogative. 
In acoordanoe with tliia praotioe, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P. Q. H. drca) in 1767 ; but in paae- 
ing it may he luriefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind ol roving commission was grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrara in 1762-64 to John Bluvttt, 
Clommander ol the ** Admiral Watson,** Indiaman 
for Bastlodia where no other Provincial Lodge 
is to be found/* Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1763 and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
apon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly hold the office of D. G. M 
Unfortunately the records ol the P, G. L. date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable In- 
formation la lost to us. This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet. It seoms that the officers were selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge. In 
1813 attho Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
in Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal which was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge. 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No. 222) was established in Madras In 1752. 
Throe others were also established about 1766. 
In the same year Oapt. Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed P. G. M. for Madras and Its Dependoncie 
and In the following year another Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George. In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and in 
1782 estabiishod a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provincial Grand Bodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union 
Indeed, though not generally known, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made bv their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in hie 
History of Freemasonry in Madras states that 
in a great measure wey succeeded. At the 
Union In 1813 all the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge. One event 
worthy of note was the Initiation in 1774 at 
Trlchinopoly of the eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Umdat-ul-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated ** he considered the title of English Mason 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed." 
Thte document Is now stored in the archives of 
the United Grand Lodge. 

Bombay.-— Two Lodges were established in 
this Presidency during the 18tb century, Nos. 
234 at Bombay In 1758 and 569 In Surat in 1798, 
both of which were carried on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared. A Provincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that be exercised his functions 
and his name drops out ot the Freemasons' 
Oaltndar in 1799. In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No. 322) to the 78th foot which 
was engaged In the Meyetha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley.- In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to eonstltute a Lodge to be known by the 
name of St. Andrew by eight Masons residing 


I there and also to grant a dispensation for holding 
a Provincial Grand Lodge lor pwp^ « 
makii^ the Hon. Monntstoart a Mason Jlie havlna 
expressed a wish to that effect. The FeGtioniM 
further requested "that his name mb^t ^ 
Inserted In the body of the warrant, authoHi^ 
ing them to Instal him after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy GrandMaster of the pe^n* 

Of the reply to this appUoatlon no copy h^ 
preserved. Lodge Benevolence was estabjisAM 
in Bombay in 1822. 

In 1823 a Milltory Lodge" Orlon-ln-the-Weit 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and insta^ 
at Poona as No. 15 of the Ooast of Ooromandel* 
It seems fcrom Lane’s records that in 1830 it WM 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Lodge of England. A 
Warrant sras subsequently laeued bearing ds^ 
19th July 1833. According to the early proeeed* 
ings of this Lodge, members were examined In 
the Third Degree and passed to t^ie chair In the 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold mobtuif 
was charged. In the following year a second 
Lodge was established at Poona by the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of its existence, in 1825 the civilian element 
of " OrloR*’ seceded and formed the ** Lodge 
ot Hope ** also at Poona No. 802. 

Here ** Orion" unrecognised at home, aided 
In the secession of some of Its members. wlM 
obtained a warrant, on the reoommendatlon of 
Parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England. 
Two years later it was discovered that no notl- 
ficatlon of the existence of "Orlon-ln-tbe-Wiit 
hail reached England, nor had any tees been 
received, although those Including quarteragee 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge. 
Ooast of (joromandel. It was further asoertatned 
that in granting a warrant for a Bombay Loffim 
the Provincial Grand Master of Ooromandel 
had exceeded his powers. Ultimately a new 
warrant No. 598 was granted as already stated 
In 1833. Lodge "Perseverance" was started 
in Bombay No 81 8 in 1828. Up to this time the 
{urisiliction of the Grand Lodge of England Itt 
India had not been Invaded; but In 1836 Dr. 
James Burnes was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P. G. M. of Western India and Itt 
Dependencies. No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838. A 
second Scottish Provinoe of Eastern India Was 
started which on the retirement of the Marauhl of 
Tweedale was absorbed within the Jurtedlcttoii 
ot Dr. Burnes, who in 1846 became Provinolftl 
Grand Master for all India (including Aden) faot 
with the proviso, that this appointment was net 
to act in restraint of any future sub-division of 
the Presidencies. Burnes may be best deeoribed 
as being in 1836, in eoclesiastloa) phrase as a 
Provincial Grand Master "in partlbus infld^lnm** 
for whatever Lodges then existed througheoi 
the length and breadth of India were strangM 
to Scottish Masonry. But the times were pso* 
pitiouB. There was no English Provinoial Grand 
Ciodge In Bombay and the Chevalier Borneo, 
whom nature had endowed with all the qualltiM 
requisite for Masonic Adnlnlsttatlon, soon got 
to work and presented such attractions to 
Seottlsb Froemasonry that the strange slM 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons dcsertbig tSm 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these M 
into abeyance, In order to give support to Lodges 
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newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland. In one case, Indeed, a Lodge ** Per- 
severance** under England went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name, jewels, ftirniture, and 
belongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland. This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now l^ars No. 338 on the Jlegister of Scotland 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
flOUrLhed, ami English Masonry declined until the 
year 1848 wlien a Lodge St. George No. 807 on the 
Rolls of the Grand l^odge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the i 
Bolltfiry representative of Eng'lsh Masonry in 
the Province. In 1844 Burns estiiblished a 
Lodge “llising Star** at Bombay for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day Tims the seed 
planted at Trlehino])olv in 1774 by the initiation 
of Umdat-iil-Umra has borne fruit, n'suJting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all castes and creeds, and which has gone tar 
to establislung that mutual trust between West 
and East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Sfieculative Preemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established in Bombav in 1860, and' 
converted into a District Grand Lodge in 1861 

The Grand Lodge of England.— All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 
Ireland and the (irand Jaidge of Scotland hold 
jarisdiction in India. Bv far the largest is the 
first the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland is as yet small The 
Grand Txidge of England divides its nile under 
Five District Grand Mast(*rs independent of each 
other and directlv subordinate to tiie Grand 
Master of England by whom tliey are appointed 

Bengal, 

79 Lodges Rl Wor Bro Eric Studd, PGD, 
M L A , Dis G Muster , Dy D G M , 
Edward A. H. Blunt, C I.E , O B E , 

T C S PGD, Assist D. G M , F W 
Hockenhull, P G T) 

Madras 

35 Lodges Dis G M , Rt Wot. Bro G *r 
Boag, Cl K , 1 PS, POT), Dy. D G 
M , Dewau Bahadur P. M. Siv.ignanain 
Mudaliar, PGD. 

Bombay 

61 Lodges DGM Rt. Wor. Bro. W A. C 
Bromham, P.G D.; Dy. D G.M , R Jl 
Middleton. 

Punjab^ 

34 TiOdges Rt. W Bro Rev Canon G D. 
Barne, M A , C.T E , 0 B E , V J) , 
Lord Bishop of Lahore, Dist-rlct Grand 
Master ; H L O Garrett PGD Dy 
D.G M. 

Bunna, 

20 Lodges Rt W. Bro. Dr. N. N. Parekli, 
P.G.D., District Grand Master, Jivauji 
Hormusji, C 1 E., I.S 0 , P.A.G. Reg , 
Dy. D. G. M. 


The Grand Lodge of Scotland exercises its 
rule through a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Freemasonry in India, who is elected by the 
Brethren subject to confirmation by the 
Grand Master Mason of Scotland Dr Sir 
Teinuljl B Nariman, Kt , is the present 
Incumbent of the office, and controls 78 Lodges. 
Under him tlie several districts are in charge 
of the following Grand Supermtcndoiits — 

Lt -Col R. W Castle, C M. G., D S O , G. 
Supdt , Northern India. 

G. Lindsay, G. Supdt , Central India. 

Morlcy Wiliianis, Supdt , Southern India. 

W. G. M(‘Lean, 0 Supdt , Eastern India 
F. B. Ady — Burma. 

The Grand Secretary is R W Bro Khan Bahadur 
J. C Mistree, J. P., 17, Murzban Road, Fort, 
Bombay. 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kumal m 1837, 
but it was short lived. An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, viz , English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the establishment of Lodge **8t. 
Patrick *’ and smeo that year throe other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which is now 
defunct 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Ma.stcr in India at present, the Lodges 
corrcsjionding direct with the Grand Lodge in 
Dublin There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutta 
3 in Ceylon and 3 In Bombay. 

Royal Arch Masonry.— Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
d(‘nt, who generally appomts his Deputy as 
Second and another Companion as Third 
Principal. 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the ofQce is elective subject 
to confirmation. 

The five English Districts are constituted as 
under — 

Bengal, 

31 Chapters. Grand Supdt Most Ex Comp. 
Eric Studd, M.L.A. (P A. G. Soj ) 

Madras, 

1 9 Chapters. Grand Supdt Most Excellent 

Comp. G. T. Boag, C I B., I.C S. 

Bombay, 

20 Chapters. M Ex Comp W A. C. Bromham, 

Grand Superintendent. 

Punjab 

22 Chapters Most. Ex. Comp. Rev. Canon 
G. D. Barnes, C.I.E., O.B.E , V D , Lord 
Bishop of Lahore, Grand Superintendent. 
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Burma, 

7 Chapters Most Ex Comp. U, N. N. 
Parekii, Grand Superintendent. 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate eoi sUtution to Craft I reemasonry The 
Dntrlct Gr.ind ChapR^r of India is at 
pretent ruKd by M, E. Camp A. M. Kajiji 
under whom there are about 30 Chapters in 
Jndia, The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Freemasonrv In India is also District Grand St rlbc 
E. of Scotiisli it. A. Mas»>nry. 

There is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry. — Under Ensjland, Mark 
Masonry Is worki d under the Grand Mark Lodi?e 
of Eufiland and Wales, and diMded into sepa- 
rate ilistricts, but in moat cases the District 
Grand Master Is also District Grand Mark 
Master. 

Bengal. 

24 Lodges. Rt. W Rro Eric Studd, P.G M O , 
District Grand Master. 

Bombay. 

18 Lodges. Kt. W. Ero. W A. C Bromlnm, 
I’.G.D , Distiict Grand Master. 

Madraf^ 

10 Lodges. lit Wor. JJro. George Tounsend 
P.oag, C.I E., 1 U.S , District Grand Master. 

Punjab. 

VI lodges Rt. W. Bro, Lt.-Col 11. L. (). 
^ Garrett, M.A , F R.H S., District Grand 
Master. 

Burma, 

5 Lodges. Rt. W. Bro. Nasaiwanjee Nowiojec 
Parakh, M.D , DistiicL Grand Master, 

The Mark degree is incorporated tvitb the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Ghapters. Mark 
degree is worked in some 8. C. Lodges, hut 
mostly in R, A. Chapters, In which the Excoilent 
R A.M. and other degrees ran he obtained. S. G 
Chapters Insist upon candidates being Mark 
blaster Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt.Wor 
Master In 8. 0. Craft docs .not recognise the 
ceremony of Et, W, Murk Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters. Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M. M. M working under its 
charter. Separate charters for Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G, Chapter of ScoGand. , 


I Other Degrees — There are many side degrees 
I worxed in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
I Rite, no degree higher than the 18® is worked 
In India under England, but under Scotland 
til' 30® is worked. The Knight Templar Degree 
is also worked In several places under both English 
and Scottish lurisdiotion. There are fourteen 
ISth Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No, 43, Bombay. 

St. Mary’s Cornniandery No 43, Bombay. 

R A. Mariner, Nos. 80, 203, 207, 220, 232, 233, 
298, 408, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dlst. 

R A Maiiner, 72, 511, 002, Bombay, and 483, 
Jubhulpore, Bombay Dist. 

R A. Mariner, 01, 81, 82 and IOC, Madras 
Ditt. 

R. A. Mariner, 08, 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist. 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 30, 37, 40 and 42, 

JMadras. 23, 40, 58, 60, 63, 65, 70, 

Bombay. 

Benevolent Associations —Each District 
works Its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Disticssed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
inamU nance provision for widows in poor 
circumstances 

\11 information will be given to persons entitl- 
ed bv the District Grand Scerttury In each 
Dislnet The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are giNen below 

D 0. S., Bengal, 

JI. W Barkci,P. D. G. W., (Madras), 19, Park 
Street, Golcntta 

B. Q. S , Bombay. 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N. Davar, P.A.G R , 
1M)G.W, En'einasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Fort, Bombay. 

D 0. S , Burma, 

Jl. Enedlander, D.G S., E.C., Rangoon. 

1). G. S’., Mudrat. 

S. T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, P. A. G. Reg., 
Freemabons’ Hall, Lgmoro, Aladras. 

D. G. S , Punjabi 

G. Reeves Brown, R A.G , D C., Freemasons* 

Ball, Laiiort . 

Scottish Constitution.— For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Klian Bahadur JehangJr C, 
Mlstrec, J,P., 17, Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Scientific Surveys. 


ZoelAglcal Survey of Ittdia. — It was Itennoll*B maps were originally military 
eaiMtblfa^ed in l&ld, when the Zoological and reconnalsaanceB and latterly chained surveys 
Mihropological Section of the Indian Museum based on astronomically fixed points, and do not 
wee converted into a Survey on a basis similar pretend to the accuracy of modem maps of 
to that of the Geological and Botanical Surveys. India based on the rigid system of tiiangulation 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, commenced at Madras in 1802 and since extended 
and at the outset the Z^logioal and Anthropolo> over and beyond India. Even now, however, the 
glcal colleotione constated almost entirely of rdattve accuracy of these old maps makes them 
maMal handed over by the Asiatic Society of valuable in legal disputes, as for instance in 
Bengal, v^ose members had been accumulating proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
systematio collectlonB since 18X4. Organised was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
soologioal investigation In India has thus been in Settlement of 1793, so that he is debarred from 
continuousprogressfor nearly 120 years. Prom Its benefits. 

the foundation of the Museum in 1876 to the time From these beginnings, this department has 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section gradually become primarily responsible for all 
was established as a separate Survey, the Curator topographical surveys, ejroloritions and the 
(Or as he was subsequently termed the Superinten* maintenance of geographical maps of the greater 
dent) of the Indian Museum has been a zoologifit, part of Southern Asia, and also for geodetic work 
and among the oflacers who liave held the app(fint- Geodesy means tlio Investigation of the size, 
ment have been such well known members as shape and structure of the earth, and the geodetic 
Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and Annandale. work of the department conlsts of primary 
With the exception of the director (Lieut.- (or geodetic) triangulation, latitude, longitude 
Colonel B. B. Seymour Sewell, i.u.s.) all the and gravity determinations. From these the 
Officers are Indian. The main funotioos of the exact *' figure" of the earth Is obtained, 
Survey are to Inv^igate the fauna of India and whereby points fixed by triangulation can be 
to arrange and preserve the section in the Zoo- accurately located on its curved surface This 
togical and Anthropological galleries of the system of fixed points holds together all topo- 
Indian Museum. In addition the Survey issues graphical and reveuiiosurvej^s, and the cxisteiue 
two series of publications ui)on Zoological of such a system from the early days of the 
research, namely The l^eordt and The Memoirs department has obviated the embarrassments 
of thelndlan Museum. caused in other countries where isolated topo- 

Botanical Sarvey.-<-~The Botanical Survey graphical surveys have been started without a 
department of the Government of India is under j rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
the control of a Director who is also Superinten- they could not be fitted together, 
dent of the Boyal Botanic Garden, Calcutta. There A geodetic framework is, therefore, essential 

is a staff at headquarters of two officers for syste- In any large survey, but there are a number of 
matic work and at the Indian Museum a curator other activities, all of them ultimately utilitarian 
who is engaged In the development and mainten- which can be suitably combined with its execu* 
ance of the Industrial Section. The Director tion, and the following are some of these which 
holds administrative charge of the Government arc carried out in India. 

of India's cinchona operations in Burma, of I*recise levelling for the determination of 
quinine manufacture in Bengal and of the distri- heights , 

button d cinchona products to the Government Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
of India's area of dismbution In Upper India. .Tables for forty-one i)orts between Suez and 
The existence of the Botanical Survey, like Singapore, 
that of the Geological Survey, has both a cultural The Ma^etic survey ; 
and an economic justlflcation. On general Observation of the direction and force of 
grounds it Is obvious that a progressive Govern- (gravity ; 

ment should acquaint itself with the physical Astronomical observations to determine 
fact of the area it administers, and although latitude, longitude and time ; 
apart from the oinebona operations, theactivi- Seismographic and meteorological observations 
ties of the Survey cannot be said to have much at Dehra Dun. 

immediate economic appUoability — consisting as Indian geodesy has disclosed by far the lai^cBt 
they do of investigations and researches into the known anomalies of gravitational attraction in 
STStematics, physiolc^, ecology, and histolo^ of the earth's crust, which have recently led to a 
plant life — ^the work accomplished in pure bomny econsideration of the whole theory of i 80 sta 8 > 
at the Boyal Botanic Garden during the last Topographical Surveys . — In the past this 
oentury ana a half has axeroised a profound and department used to carry out the large sca^e 
ter-rsachtog influence upon the development of revenue surveys for most of India, and was 
AgricuHurai Seience and Forestry in India. stiU conducting this work for G^tral and 
Survey of liidle.>~The first authoritative Eastern India and Burma in 1905. 
map of India was published by D’Anville In Though revenue survey Is primarily a recoid 
1762, when the esmloration of the then unknown of individual property boundaries and is con- 
Ihdia was still largely In French hands. It cerned with the surface features, ground lev<‘l-> 
bad been compiled from routes of solitary and exact geographical position essential to a 
travellers and rough charts of the coast. topographical survey, it was on the whole found 

The Survey of India may be said to have been economical to carry out both surveys together 
ounded in 1767 — ten years after the battle of By 1905 however, all the Provinces had tak< n 
Flassey — ^when Lord Clive formally appointed over the revenue surveys, for which they li<ul 
^Jor James Bennel the first Survey or General of always paid, and the Survey of India 
Bengal, at that time the most important of the enabled to concentrate its oneinpes on a complex *■ 
East India Company's possessions, though there new series of modem topographical maps m 
were earlier settlements in Madras and Bombay, several colours on the l-inch to l-mUe scale. 
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This new series had boon rendered necessary 
by the natural demand for more detailed infor- 
mation to be shown on maps, espcc tally as regards 
the portrayal of hill features by contours, proper 
rlasslflcation of communications and — more 
recently — air traffic requirements. 

It was Intended that this 1005 survey should be 
completed in twenty-five years, and then revised 
periodically every thirty years. Owing however 
to the war and more recent retrenchments only 
two-thirds of the programme had been completed 
by 1082, in spite of a reduction of scale for the 
less important areas. 

Although new survejs covering from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles — an area com- 
l)arable to that of England — are carried out 
every year, the maps of a large part of the 
country are still over 60 years old, printed 
jnostly in black only, and have hill features 
shewn by roughly sketched form lines or 
liachures , such changes in town sites, canals 
and communications as have been embodied in 
them have not been surveyed on the ground 
but entered from outside information. 

Owing to the serious financial situation in 
1931, the establishment of the department was 
severely cut down and its annual expenditure 
halved, In consequence of which the modem sur- 
vey of India cannot now bo completed before 1950. 

The obBolwicence of the present scries of 
modem maps of India is shewn in the second 
index map at the end of this report. 

Large Scale Surveys — Surveys and records 
of international, state and provincial boundaries 
have always formed an important item of 
tojxigraphical work, and In recent years numerous 
(Juide Maps have been published of Important 
cities and military stations where the 1-lnch to 
l-mile scale is inadequate. 

Miscellaneous. — While expending on topo- 
graphical and geodetic work all funds allotted 
by Imperial Ilevenues, the department is 
prepared to undertake or aid local surveys, 
on payment by those concerned, such as 

Forest and cantonment surveys ; 

Riverin, irrigation, railway and city surveys , 

Surveys of tea gardens and raining areas, 
with such control levelling as is necessary for 
these operations. 

Administrative assistance Is also given, and 
evecutive officers, lent in aid of the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. 

The Printing Offices at Calcutta and Dehra 
Pun also carry out work for other Government 
departments, such as special maps, illustrations 
for Reports and all diagrams for patents. 

The Mathematical Instrument Office of this 
department assists all Government departments, 
as well as non-offlolals, by maintaining a high 
standard of instrumental and optical equipment 
and by manufacturing and repairing instruments 
which would othetwroe have to be imported 
from abroad. 

Military Requirements and Air Survey. — The 
department is also responsible for all survey 
operations required by the army, and is in a 

of modem milltaS^'^uSements, Specially in 
air survey. 

In view of its high military Importance, air 
survey work for civil purposes is receiving all 
-osaible encouragement and assistance, and the 
itest methods of mapping from photographs] 


taken from the ground are being studied 
experimentally. 

The flying and photography for air mapping 
done by this department are at present carried 
out by the Royal Air Force or um Xndlaii Air 
Survey Company, a oommeroial firm with 
headquarters at j>um Dum. 

Adimnietration is Iw the Surveyor General 
under the Education, Health and Lands Depart- 
ment of the Govenunont of India. 

The Headquarters Office is at Calcutta under 
the Assistant Surveyor General, and there are 
four Directors, one for the Map Publication 
and other technical offices at Calcutta, and 
three for three of the five Survey of India 
Circles Into which the country is divided ; the 
other two Circle areas (covering Burma and 
South India) are administered personally by 
the Surveyor General. 

Of the three Circle Directors, one also admini- 
sters the Geodetic Branch at Dohra Dun in 
addition to Ids topographical survey Circle. 

Any enquiries regarding surveys, maps or 
publications may bo addressed either fo the 
Headquarters Office or to the Survey Director 
or Independent Party concerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Director, Map Publication, Calcutta ; 
Director, Geodetic Branch, Dehra Dun ; Elec- 
tor, Frontier Circle, Simla ; Diity'tor, Eastern 
Circle, Shillong , Officer In cliarge, No. 6 (South 
India) Party, Bangalore ; and Offlccr-In-Gharge, 
No. 10 (Burma) Party, May my o. 

Indian Science Congress— The Indian 
Science Congress was founded largely owing to 
the efforts of Prof. P. S. Macmahon and Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen, These two gentlemen worked Jointly 
as Honorary General Secretaries of the Congress, 
till 1021. The Asiatic Society of Bengal under- 
takes the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The objects are (1) to encourage research 
and to make the results generally known among 
science workers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientifle compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks in the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public Interest 
In science ; for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress. 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meete in January each year, the proceed- 
ings lost for six days. The Head of the Local 
Government is Patron of the Congress; the 
Congress session is opened by a Presidential 
Address delivered by the President for the 
year. The President is chosen annually, the 
different sections being represented In turn. 
The sections are (1) Agricnltnre, (2) Physioe 
and Mathematics, (8) Chemistry and Applied 
Botany, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical ReMaroh* 
when the sections meet se^wrately each Beetlon 
is presided over by its own President also 
chosen annually. The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social funetlonB and visits 
to places of Interests, in the evenings pnblio 
lectures are delivered. 

The Indian Besearch Fond Associatton.— 
This Association, is a mn^ older body 


was oottstitntM in 1911 with a sum of rup e es 
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five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
measures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases. It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a luge scale and has been referred 
to bj other countries in very complimentary 
language. Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations. 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India. 
It was considered tWt, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should bo now 
made more representative in character. It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
official members from the I^eglslative Assembly, 
one from the CJouncll of State, two from tlie 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist. The creation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the personnt 1 
employed by the Association and of a Consulta- 
tive R.ecruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Research Fund Association should be the 
co-ordinating agency for the researcli activities 
of the All -India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute. 

The Conference ol Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general policy 
of resear^ work in India as well as the detaUed 
schemes which are proposed to he undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association in the 
following year. The results of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of the Indian Researdi 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year. 
The Advisory Board also met in December and 
examined all the prowsals for research work 
and recommended a scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
]^search Fund Association. 

The official organ of the Association is the 
** Indian Journal of Medical Research," which 
has a wide international circulation. The 
Association also publishes Indian Medical 
Research Memoirs,’* which are supplementary 
to the ** Journal**. 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings. i 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which is a Central organisation, 
located at Elasauli and Kamal, plague research 
at the Hafikine Institute, Bombay, kala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr. Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt -Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India. As port of the 


activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross' intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened m Kamal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria. Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection with the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied. 
In connection witli the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication lias been started 
known as the " Records of tlie Malaria Survey 
of India," of which up-to-date four number 
have been Issued. 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Rs.lO lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations. 

Geological Survey.— l he ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
proapectt)r8 and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off. Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered 
Such discoveiies are published without delay 
and every endeavonrii made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered. Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils arc accumulated and exhibited in the 
public galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
in Calcutta Some of the most interesting and 
scientifically valuable eddltlons to tlie collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
different idaces in the Siw^ik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Himalayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is largely compo ed 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions 
Ihe knowledge gained concerning the geological 
structure of India and the composition of the 
rocks that compose tlie strata enables the 
department to help In the solution of engineer 
ing problems connected with the selecUoii ot 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes The Departmt nt 
is also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water. As a result of tlic 
knowledge gamed concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of Indu. 
the Department is also in a position to give 
advice concerning the conservation of the 
mineral resources of the country. The Gcoloffn d 
Survey also undertakes the examination 
identification, without fee, of any miner i Is, 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observeis. 
[The publications of the Survey Include tie 
Memoirs, Records and Palceontologia Ind ^ i- 
I The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta* 
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POST OFFICE. 


The (‘oiitiol of the Posts an<l ToIcKraphs 
of India IS vfsted in an officer desis^haied 
Direetordienoral of Posts and Telegraphs 
Avhose office is attached to the Departnioiit 
of Industries and halmur of the Government of 
India. Pop the effieient working of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Financt* Deptt — the 
hmanciai Adviser, Posts and Telegraphs — • 
li.is been attaclied to tlio office of tlic D. G P 
(V T. The b’lnancial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of tlio Dept but also assists tho 
D G generally in examining matters containing 
flmiKial implications in \>hiih the former i‘> 
assisted hv the Deputy Director- General 
Finance Tho superior staff of tlie Direition. 
in addition to the Directoi -General hirasclt, 
consists on the ])oslal side of one Senior Depute 
Gireetoi-Gencial, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal ber\ iees), five (including one tempi>rary)j 
j\sstt I >eput V Directoi -General and one I’orsonal 
Assistant to the Dhector-Gouoral 


For postal purpt^es, the Indian Empire Is I 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar aud Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
West frontier, Umted Provinces and Smd and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster- General and tlie Sind 
and Baluehistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director, Posts & rekgraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and tlic Central India and Kajputana 
Agencies, 


The Poatmash ra-Gcneral arc responsiblo to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respe ctive circles, including 
those connected witii the con veyance of mails 
by railways and inland steamers. All the Post- 
inasti rs-Gonerai are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmastors-Qencral. The nmo I’ostal 
Cireloh are divided Into l>i visions, each in charge 
of » Supermtendent of Post Offla*s or B-aiiway 
Mail ic»crvico as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors. ; 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
head-quarters of each revenue district and other 
post offices In tlie same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 


Bombay, and Madras General Post Offices 
aud of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under tho Postmasters-General. 
The Presidency Postmasters have one or 
more Inspecting Postmasters suhordinuto to 
them. When the duties oi the J’ustmastor 
or a he.id office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully himsof a Deputy 
Postmaster is rtpfiomtod to relieve him of some 
of them, and if still further relief is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed. 
Tho more imriortant of the offices subordinate 
to the head office are designuti^d siib-offlcts aud 
are usually establislied only in towns of some 
Imiiortance Suli-olhcts transact all classes of 
postil business with the puhlio, submit accounts 
to tho lioad offices to wJiich they are subordinate 
incorporating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dc.ilmg? with Government local sub-trcasiiiies. 
Tho officer in charge of such an office works it 
cither single-handed or with the assistaiico of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of buslncBB 


Branch offio^a are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are )>l.iccd in charge either of departmental 
officeis on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school -m.istcrs, shopkeeporc, iand- 
holdi'rs or cultivators who perform their postal 
lutics m return for a small rorauaeratiou. 


The audit woik of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountuut-Qenerui, Posts and 
Telegraphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Dcp.irtmcnt of tho Government of India and 
is not subordinate to the ]>irector-GonornJ 
The Accountant-General Is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-Gcncral, all of whom, witb tlie 
necessary staff of clerks, perform at separate 
hoad-quartorb the actual audit work of a certain 
unnrber of postal cades. 

In acoordanco with an arrangciucnt which 
has been in force since 1883, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and are known by the name of combined offices. 
The policy is to increase telegraph faeilities 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telenaph offices worldng 
I under the control of the Post Office. 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


The Inland Tariff (which U applicable to Cieplon and Portogncee India except a« Indicated 
below) l9 as follows 


— 

When the 
postage 
is jirepatd* 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

Whec the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letters. 

Not exceeding half a tola . . . . 

Exceeding half a tola but not exceeding 
two and a half tolas 

Every two and a lialf tolas or fraction 

Anna. Pies. 

1 0 

1 3 


Double the pre- 

Double the defici- 

thereof exceeding two and u half tolas. 

Book and voitern paet^s 

Foi the first five tolas or fra tion thereof 
For every additional five tolas, or fraction 

1 3 

0 9 


^ paid rate 
(chargeable 
on delivery). 

ency (ohargoabie 
on delivery). 

thereof, in excess of five tolas . . 

0 6 







Slll|j(le a a a a e^a 0 plCS. 

EOply a e a a a a 1 aond 6 piOS* 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels (prepay tMfU eompvlsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight: — 

Bs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 

40 tolas 0 4 

Por every additional 40 tolas or part 

of that weight 0 4 

Eeglstration is compulsory in the case ol 
parcels weiring over 440 tolas. 

These rates are not applicable to parceh 
for Portogaese India. 


message. In addition to the above a supple- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in< 
Isnd telegraphic money order. 

In the case of (^ylon the telogi'aph charge 
is oaJoulatod at the rates shown below : — 
Express — Bs. 2 for the first 12 words and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Be. 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word. Telegraphic 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value^payahle fees . — These are calculated on 
the amount specified tor remittance to tlio 
tender and are the same as the fees for ordinary 
money orders. 

Insurance fees. A p 

Where the va^ue Insured does not exceed 

Bs. 100 0 3 

Where the value insure 1 exceeds Bs. 100 
but does not exceed Bs. 150 . . . . 0 i 


In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above. 

Registration fee. Bs. a. 

For each letter, postcard, book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 8 

Ordinary Money Order fees. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 . . 0 2 
On any sum exceeding Bs. lo but not 

exce^ing Bs. 25 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 25 upto 
Bs. 000 0 4 

tot each (omplete sum of Bs. 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder; provided that, if the re- 
mainder does not exceed Es. 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas. 

In the case of money orders for Ceylon and 
Portuguese India, the rates prescribed for 
foreign rupee money orders are applicable. 

Telegraphic money order /esf.—- The same as 
Uie fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge oalcnlated at the ra^ for 
Inland ' telegrams for the actual number of 
^rds used in the telegram advising the remlt- 
tanee, according as the telegram is to be sent 
as an “Express” or as an “Ordinary" 


Where the value Insured exceeds Bs. 150 
but does not exceed Bs. 200 . . ..0 5 

For every additional Bs. 100 or fraction 
thereof over Bs. 200 and upto Bs. 1,000 0 2 
For every additional Bs, 100 or fraction 

thereof over Bs. 1,000 0 1 

As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 
Tariff. 

Acknowledgment fee . — For each registered 
article 1 anna. 

The Foreign Tariff (which is not appli< 
to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except < 1 ^ 
indicated below), ts as follows * — 

Letters, 


To Groat Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 
Egypt (including the 
Sudan) and all Bri-< 
tish Ckilonles, Domi- 
nions andpossessions 
except Palestine and ' 
Transjordan 

To other countries, f 
colonies or places 
except to Ceylon and- 
Portuguese India to 
which Indian inland 
rates apply. 


2| annas for the first 
ounce and 2 annas 
for each additional 
ounce or part oi 
that weight. 


inas for the first 
Qce and 2 annas 

every addition^ 

ace or part oi 
it weight. 
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Postcards, Slnclc 2 annas. 

,, Aeply 4 annas. 

FriflhUd Papm . — } anna for every 2 ounces 
or part of that weight. 

Butinett Papert.^Vot a packet not i 
exceeding 1 0 ounces in weight . . . . Si annas . ' 

For every additional 2 ounces or part ot | 

that weight I anna. I 

Samples. — It annas for first 4 ounces and I 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

PareeU. 

Parcel postage varies for different countries 
}><< shown in the Foreign Post Directory induded ; 
in the Post and Tel^aph Guide. Information I 
relating to the rates of postage on parcels for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland is given 
below * — 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs. in n eight 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are forwarded 
as mails to the British Post OfBce, 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parcels being as follows : — 

Fta Over- 
Gibralcar. land 


For a parcel— 


Bsa.p. Es.a.p. 


Not over 3 lbs 1 8 i 

Over 3 lbs , but not over 7 lbs. 2 12 


7 

[ 11 


11 

20 


3 15 0 
6 3 0 


1 13 6 

3 16 

4 2 6 
7-80 


These parcels are delivered by the post office 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 
(u) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs. but which 
do not exceed 60 lbs. (the maxi< 
mum allowed) In weight are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of ths P. 0 S.N.Co., and 
are delivered at destination under ar- 
rangements made by that Ciompany . 
The postage charge applicable to 
such paicels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or fraction of a pound. 
The parcels are delivered tree of 
charge unthin a radius of one mile 
from theCommny’s Head Office tn 
London ; if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, carrier’s chargef- 
are levied from the addressees on 
delivery. Parcels thus forwarded 
through the P. A 0. S. N. Co. cannot 
be Insured during transit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc., he insured during transit 
tn Indut, No acknowledgment 
of delivery can be obtained In re- 
spect of these parcels, nor can such 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Britain anl Northern Ireland under 
the value-payable system. 


Limits of Weight. 

Letters.— 4 lbs. 6 oz. 

Printed Papers and Business Papers — ^To 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, British Australasian Colonies, 
Hong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Africa, Bhodesia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate-^ lbs. 


To Ceylon—Ko limit. 

To all other destinatlQaa-^ lbs. 6 oi. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Hong-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, Togo (British), the 
Union of South Africa, EhodeidA, and the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate — 6 lbs. 

To Ceylon — 200 tolas. 

To all other destinations— 1 lb. 2 oz. 

Parcels. — 11 lbs. or 20 lbs. 


Limits of Size. 

LfUers—SS Inches In length, breadth and 
thickness taken together and 23^ inches In any 
one direction. If in form of roll, 39 inches In 
length plus twice the diameter and 81 inches in 
any one direction. 

Printed Papers and Business Papsrt— To 
Ceylon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot In width or 
depth. If in form of roll, dimensions are 30 
inches In length and 4 inches in diameter 
To all other destinations — 35 inches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 231 
inches in any one direction. If in form of roll, 
39 Inches In length plus twice the diameter and 
31 IncheB in any one direction. 

Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union of 
South Africa, Bhodesia and the Beohuana- 
land Protectorate-~2 feet in length by 1 foot 
in width or depth. If In form of roll, dimsntions 
arc 1| feet In length and 6 inches in diameter. 

To all other destination— 35 niches in length, 
breadth and thickness taken together and 234 
inches in any one direction. If in foim of joll, 
39 incheb in length plus twice the diomcter and 
31 inches in any one direction. 

hloney Orders. — To countries on which money 
orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
Che rates of commission are as follows • 

Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding Bs. 10 ..08 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 10 but not 
exceeding Bs. 26 . . . . . •*22 

On any sum exceeding Bs. 25 . . ..06 

for each complete sum of Bs. 26 and 6 annas 
for the remainder, provided that, if the remainder 
does not exceed 10, the charge lor it shall 
be only 3 annas. 

To countries on which money orders have to 
be drawn in sterling, the ratez are as follows 


Bs. a. 

On any sum not exceeding dtl . • » • 0 4 

„ exceeding £1 but not exceeding 


£2 

23 

£4 

£5 


£2 
H £3 
£4 

I, £6 


0 7 
0 10 
0 18 

1 0 
1 0 


for each complete sum of £6 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it shall be 
4 annas : if it does not exceed £2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas ; if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall he 10 annas : and if it does not 
exceed £4* the charge shall be 18 annas. 

Insurance fees {for registered letters and parcels 
only). 
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For imv/rance of letters and parcels to Ceylon 
and of letters to Portuguese India — Insurance fees 
mentioned under “ Inland Tariff ** 

For insurance of letters and parcels to BrU%sh 
Somaliland, Mauritius, Seychelles or Zanzibar 
and parcels to Portuguese India, 

Where the value Insured does not Annas, 
exceed Be. ISO 4} 

Tor every additional Jis 180 or 
fraction thereof .. .. 4^ 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Grea^ 
Britain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other than 
those mentioned above) to uhich insurance is 
available. 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 . . . . . . 4it 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . « . . 4i 


Acknowledgement fee , — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office.-- 
At the close of 1933- U there were 100,200 
postal oflaclals, 23,700 ^t offices, and 167,200 
miles of mail lin^. During the year, l,i0u 
million articles, including 41 million registered 
articles were posted, stamps worth Es. 62 5 
millions were sold for postal purposes over 37 5 
million money orders of the total value of 
Es. 754 millions were issued, a sum of Es 185 G 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V. P. articles , about 3 5 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,031 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating about 7 9 million rupees 
was realised on pmrcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Es 16*7 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 17,Ooo 
lbs. of quinine were sold to the public. On the 
31 st March 1934, there were 3,000,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Es. 522 i 
millions and 87,000 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Es. 1 65 2 millions 


TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — Up to 1912 the telegraph 
system in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
General of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 

In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
1st July 1912. The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former brunch 
of work In eacli Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs. 
Subordinate to this officer there weie several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers. 

In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st Apiil. 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-General himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer. Telegraphs, 
with one Persona! Assistant. For traffic work 
there is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers. In the Circles the 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above. For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, 
each in charge of a Director. For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 


engineering work is in charge of the Postmaster 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which 18 in charge of a Divisional Engineer. 
On the Jst July 1922 Sind and Baluchistin 
circle was formed with its headquarters at 
Karachi This cm le is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs. On the 31 st March 19ii 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions. Wilha 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circle s 
was brought under the control of the respectivi 
Postmaster General in 192'> and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles. The fusion was com- 
pleted In March 1930. The telegraph traffic ami 
the engineering branches In the circles arc now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General's office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in tin 
Department. The Director of Wireless is m 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 

The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistait 
Accoun tants-General . 

Inland Telegrams and Tariff.— Telegrams 
sent to or received from places in India or 
Ceylon are classed ^s Inland telegrams. Tlit 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows — 
For deiivori 
in India 
Private and St at 
Express. Uidinan 
Es. a. E‘^ ' 

Minim un charge . . . . 12 0 ^ 

Each additional word over 8 0 2 U i 
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For delivery in For delivery, 
Lhasa (Tibet). in Ceylon 

Private and StaU. 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- Ordi- 

presB. nary, press, nary. 


Es. a. ESf a. Es. a. 
aiinimum charge. 1 8 0 12 2 0 

Each additional 
word over 12 . . 0 2 


Ks.a. 
1 0 


0 1 0 3 0 2 


The address is free. 

Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary with the countries to which they 
are addressed. The rates per word for telegrams 
to countries in Europe, America etc. are as 
follows . — 

Ordy. Defd. D.L.T. 
Es. a. Es. a. Es. a. 

Europe via I E C — 


The address is charged for. 

Additional chargee. 


Minimum for reply-paid 
telegram 


Minimum cliargc 
for an 

ordinary telegram. 

Notification of delivery Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram 

Multiple telegrams, each 100 words 
or less .. •• .. •. .. 4 annas. 


Collation .. 


For acceptance of an 
Express telegram 
during the hours 
when an office is 
closed. 


. .One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 

Es. 

f If both the offices 
of origin and 
destination are 
closed , • 2 

If only one of the 
offices is closed . 1 
If the telegram 
has to pass 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
In respect of 

each such office 1 

Signelling by flag or sema- ( The usual in 
phore to or from ships — per ) land charge 
tell gram . . . . 1 plut a fixed 

V. fee of 8 an 8. 

Boat hire Amount actu 

ally necessary 

Copies of telegrams each 100 
words or less 4 annas. 

For 

For delivery delivery 

in India. in 

Ceylon. 
Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary. press. 

Es. a. Es. a. Ei. a. 

Minimum charge .. 1 0 0 8 1 0 

I*iach additional 6 
words over 48 in 
respeet of India, 
each additional four 
words over 82 in 

respect of Ceylon . . 0 2 0 1 0 2 


Press telegrams. 


Great lirltaln and 
them Ireland . 

Nor- 

0 

15 

0 7i 0 

5 

Irish Free State . . 

, . 

1 

0 

0 8 0 

ci 

Belgium . . 


I 

>■> 

0 9 0 

0 

IloUand .. 

, . 

J 

o 

0 9 0 

6 

Germany . . 


1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Switzerland 

, . 

1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Spain 

. . 

1 

4 

0 10 

. 

France 


1 

3 

0 91 0 

Oi 

Italy City of the Vatioan. 

1 

5 

0 lOJ 


Other Offices . . 


1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Norway — 






Svalbard 

. , 

1 

7 

0 lU 


Other Places 


1 

4 

0 10 0 

7 

Bulgaria 


1 


0 lOi 0 10 

Eussia 

.. 

1 

5 

0 loj 0 

7 

Turkey 


1 

5 

. . 

.. 

Czecho- Slovak! a 


1 

5 

0 lOi 0 

7 

Union of South Africa 
and S. W. Africa via 
lEC 

1 

15 

0 15i 0 

8i 

America via 1 E C — 






N. A. Cables. 
Ontario,# Quebec, 

Nova 





Scotia, etc. 

.. 

1 

11 

0 13i 0 

0 

Manitoba 


2 

1 

1 i 0 11 

Vancouver B.C . . 


2 

3 

1 li 0 12 

New York, Boston 

etc. 

1 

11 

0 13^ 0 

0 

Phlladelpliia, Washington 





etc 


1 

13 

0 14| 0 10 

Clncago . . 

.. 

2 

0 

10 0 

11 

San Francisco, Seattle, 
etc. 

2 

3 

1 li 0 12 

Buenos Aires 


3 

7 

1 lU 

.. 

Elo de Janeiro .. 

.. 

3 10 

1 13 

.. 

Valparai«^o 

.. 

3 

7 

1 m 


Havana 


2 

5 

1 2i 


Jamaica 

•• 

3 

4 

1 10 

•• 


Urgent TeUgrams — 

Eato double of ordinary rate. 
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n Letter TeUgramt— 

Minimum charge for 25 Words. 

Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
Ck>de. 

Telegrams are accepted at all Government 
Telegraph OfRces. 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc. 

Full lists published In Posts and Telegraplis 
Guide. 

Radio-Telegrams.— ‘For radlo4elegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices In India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word (ordinary) or eight annas per word (code) 
In nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplementary cmargos) for radio-telegrams from 
Offices in India or Burma transmitted to iMpt at 
sea throu^ the coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph : — 

Total charge 
per word. 

Ordinary. Code. 

Rs. a. Rs. a. 

1) All Government or Private 
Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below . . 0 13 0 8 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ships 
of War or Ships of the 
Royal Indian Ravy ..0 8 0 5 

( 8) Radio-telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedish ships .. 0 12 0 7^ 

The sender of a radio-telefixam may prepay 
a reply. He must insert before the address, 
the mstructlon “ R. P." followed by mention 
In Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R.P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 

DAILY LETTER-TELEGRAMS. 

Daily Letter-Telegrams in plain language, 
whldh are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on any day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning of the second day following the 
day of booking. They are subject to the 
oonditiems prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below. 

The charge for a Dally Letter-Telegram is 
ordinarily one-third of the charge for a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge equal to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication DLT. 

The late fee system does not apply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an office. 

On Indian lines Daily Letter-Telegrams are 
transmitted after Deferred Foreigti teiegrams. 

The only special services admitted in daily 
letter telegrams are Reply paid, Poste Re- 


stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders of the addressee. 

Grttwth of Telegraphs.— At the end of 
1897-98 there were 50,305 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire knd cable, as compared 
with 107,216 miles of line Including cable and 
508,655 miles of wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 81st March 1034. The 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 104 (including 19 Radio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,684 to 
4,276. 

The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures 

1897-98. 1983-34 

4,107,270 11,788 787 
860,382 803,320 

35,910 666,994 

735,679 2,189,052 
9,896 28,077 

6,278 82,068 


5,764,416 16,6^8.298 


The outturn of the workshops during 1983-34 
represented a total value of Es. 10,56,800. 

Wireless. — The total number of department- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-83 
was thirty-one, viz., Akyab, Allahabad, Basscin, 
Bombay, Calcutta (two stations), Cbeduba, 
Chittagong, Delhi, Diamond Island, Jodhpur, 
Jutogh, Karachi (two stations), Lahore, Madras 
(3 stations), Hagpur, Peshawar, Poona, Port 
Blair, Quetta, Rangoon (4 stations), Saudheads 
(two pilot- vessels), Sandoway and Victoria Point, 
of which only Cheduba, Port Blair and Victoria 
Point booked telegrams direct from the public. 

Seven of these stations were designated coast 
stations for communication with ships at sea 
and eleven orked as aeronautical stations in 
conno(‘tion with regular air services. 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Wheatstone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. 

TelepboBf^s* — On the 8l8t March 1934 
the number of telephone exchanges established 
by the Department was 330 with 19,414 straight 
line connections and 8*890 extension telephones. 
Ofthese exchanges, 173 were worked depart- 
mentally. The number of telephone exchanges 
established by Telephone Companies was mo 
with 37,400 connections. 

The total staff employed on telegraphs 
telephones and wireless on the 81st March 193 1 
was 13,197. 

Posts and Telegraph8.--The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Departmen t 
during and to the end of the year 1933-34 
was MM. 10,12,000 and Rs. 16,77,46,000 respec- 
tively. The receipts lor the year ended Sl’’'- 
March 1984 amounted to Re. 10,72,62,000 an', 
charges (including interest oh capital outlav 
to Rs. 11,24,55.000, the result being a net 
of Rs. 51,93,000. 


f Private 
Inland State 
t Press 
r Private 
Foreign. State 
L Press 
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Sanitatton. 


The history of the fonitary departmente in 
India goes hack for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
rffeoted in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be done : but the pro> 
gress of rural sanitation which involves the 
liealtb of the great bulk or the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apatliy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
rustoms injurious to health. While the in- 
habitants of the plains of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of public cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great Improvements have been effected in 
many places ; but the village house Is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-populated: the vlllaue 
site dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned by stagnant pools; 
and the village tanks polluted, and used in- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking. 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised/* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
np as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution (GaxettB oj India^ May 26th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Act of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 476 et teq.) and earlier editions. One of the 
greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
1919 was the transfer of sanitation to the 

E rovlnces making It a subject directly responsl- 
le to local control through Ministers. It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
laid In January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Far Eastern Countries by the 
Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
concluded * that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 
of no mean importance, that it has evolved 
over a couple of centuries during which many 
mistakes in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
sary for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
cation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
standards of Western medidne and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it Is an effort of which no 
Government need be ashamed.'* He Quoted, the 
remark of the Government of India in their Reso- 
lution of 1914, that **in the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motor oar.'* 


[ The Public Health Gommlssloner in his 
I annual report for the year 1925 noted the 
Introduction of the political element into health 
I matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
I the Improvemoiits being introduced before the 
j Reforms were in some provinces now in a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation os they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed/* But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, It is becoming increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of Atate and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
critlolsra can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate in 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortality rate was nearly 2i times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand. “ The Information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, te., plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
[that If we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world 's reservoirs of Infec- 
tion for the others and the main reservoir of 
Infection for plague and cholera ” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think : “Briefly 
their implication is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view, Is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible. If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children : of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and beri-berl , of the way In which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and fliariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation/' 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held In Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the import- 
ance or instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the fuactlons of 
co-ordinating the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned in the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
sdentiflo progiess. There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the denrabUlty o! 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
Is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the ConsUtutioual Reforms now in progress. 
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SamtaHon. 


The Gommissioiier la his annual report to 
Government for 1927 gave at the outset 
the following text for thought “ Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion , but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro- 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medioal 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health in his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certam than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
18 dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary Institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people. Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving things to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure * He proceeds to inculcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 


any modem State to work to and which are as 
follows : — 

(a) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable ; 

(b) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on health 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 

(e) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposing 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and tlu 
means of its treatment and prevention, 

(d) the establishment of a national organisi 
tlon by the assent of public opinion, su< h 
organisation being an index of the aspira- 
tions and enlightenment of the people. 

It is for consideration how far \^e in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this." 


The following table of vital statistics is taken from the Public Hc^alth ('bmmissioncr’s latfst 
annual report * — 


Bihar and Orissa 


United Provinces 
Punjab . . 


N. W. Frontier Province 
Central Provinces and Berar 


Coorg 
Bombay . . 


Ajmer-Merwara 
British India 


Birth Kates (per mllle), j 

Death Bates (per millt ) 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

1931. 

Previous 
5 yeais. 

42 2 

40 5 

21 7 

35 3 

27 8 

26 2 

22 3 

22 7 

33 9 

37 0 

26 6 

20 5 

28 1 

31 3 

18 7 

22 2 

35 6 

3) 2 

27 0 

21 7 

42 7 

3S 1 

26 0 

25 7 

30 7 

26 9 

20 2 

19 7 

44 3 

46 0 

35 5 

31 2 

35 5 

37 5 

21 7 ! 

25 i 

24 5 

21 .1 

23 8 

29 t 

36 1 

37 5 

23 8 

28 i 

26 5 

26 8 

17.4 

29,9 

34 0 

28 8 

30 1 

25 0 

34.3 

35.7 

24.9 

26 0 


Chief Causes of Mortality. 
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Chief Causes of Mortality —There are three main classes of fatal diseases: speclfio fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases, Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
latcs per 1,000 during 19 i2 — 

Mortality daring 1932. 

Tf— Deaths. K— Ratio per miUe. 


All 

other 

causes 


3,731 
5 8 
187,074 

3 6 
100,782 

4 2 
32,900 

4 1 
142,303 

2 9 

100,610 
4 0 
4,388 
1 H 
121,844 
7 8 
513,684 
11 2 
400 

3 0 
172,592 

7 8 
111,380 
0 I 
1,202 


Statistical health reports for all India are always inevitabiv submitted arc belated owing to 
the number of provinces from which returns have to be collated. 


Pro vine 0 . 

Cliolera 

Small-pox 

Plague 

Fevers 

1)\ sontery 
and 

Btsplra- 

tory 

ri> 

4 


1 

183 

7,305 

Diarrhoea. 

499 

Diseases 

4,015 

lU'lhi < 








lit 

0 0 


0 3 


11 2 

0 8 

0 2 

fD. 

33,910 


7,91 

1 

001,513 

30,502 

02,240 

Ih ngal < 





U 

0 7 


0 2 

0 0 

13 8 

0 8 

1.2 

r.ihar andT^^ 

9,348 


10,406 

3,371 

504,660 

15,727 

5, .582 

Oiissa 

0 2 


0 4 

0 1 

14 S 

0 4 

0 1 

ri) 

4,071 


031 


98,211 

8,241 

5,358 

\ssam 








lit 

0 0 

0 1 


12 2 

1 1 3 

0 ' 

ri).! 0,73i 

1 

2,779 

21,407 

853, 25< 

, 12,830i 33,730 

V Provinces -1 






' 


111 

0 2 

0 0 

0 4 

17 r 

0 3 

0 7 

fD 

614, 

5,181 

2,003 

388,427 

1 3,287 

00,251 

Punjab . 







Lit 

0 ^ 


0 2 

0 1 
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Public Health. 


The Public He&lth Commlsgioner in his most 
recently published aanu&I report, which oonoems 
the year 1932, brings to notice certain leading 
facts. He shows that life-births registered 
during the year 1932 numbered 9,054,506 
f4,702,9j3 males and 4,351,593 females or 
81,384 less than the figure for 1931. Registered 
deaths numbered 5,805,666 (males 3,039,159 
and females 2,766,507) as compared with 
6,616,099 In 1931. 1,527,432 deaths or 26 per 
cent, of the total infantile occurred during the 
first year of life against 1,633,476 or 25 per cent 
in 1931, Compared with 1931 the rate of 
168 7 for British India was lower by 10 p m 

The Public Health Commissioner, dealing 
specially with the high rate of Infantile mortality, 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
early deaths are not recorded but says that 
*t is generally known that premature birth, 
infantile debility, bowel disorders^ convulsions, 
malnutrition, diarrhoea and enteiitis, respiratory 
diseases, iuanition,smallpox, fevers and marasmus 
arc the main causative features 

Dr. Huth Yoimg, Director of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society, in some notes contributed to the ! 
Public Health Commissioner’s report on this 
subject, says that “ Various attempts recently 
made to ascertain more accurately the exact 
cause of maternal deaths liave shown that 
mortality in connection with cliildbirth is very 
high and that the problem of deaths is even 
greater than had been supposed. The lower 
rate reported for rural areas is proba- 
bly due to faulty registration, because the 
facilities for skilled attendance luust obviously 
be lower in the average village even although 
the general standard of health may be higher. 
As in the case of infant mortality tlie general 
causes of this high rate are known, although 
further investigations in particular localities are 
required, e.g, into the prevalence of anemia of 
pr^mancy and its influence on maternal morta- 
lity and the occurrence of diseases such as ost(‘o- 
malacia and eclampsia which complicate labour 
in certain parts of India. Apart from such 
definite entities which might be susceptible of 
rapid improvement the main causes of maternal 
mortality lie in social customs which cannot be 
quickly influenced. Any reform which has as 
its modus operandt in educational process is 
bound to operate only gradually . .It can 
undoubtedly be liastcnod and in particular 


by the provision of safe attendance at child* 
birth. That means trained midwives and 
daishi far greater numbers than are at present 
available. .. .On the other hand, there is un- 
doubtedly a greater appreciation of clean 
midwifery on the part of the general public. It 
would be a tragedy If this appreciation were 
not met by increased facilities in the shape of 
competent midwives. The teaching of illi- 
terate women is a tedious business, yet the 
numbers of even partially educated women who 
are ready to become midwives Is still very small 
and the ancient prejudice against work which 
is regarded as "unclean" still lingers.... 
Ante-natal work which Is such a powerful factor 
reducing maternal mortality is certainly on the 
increase. A greater number of women's hospitals 
are taking up this work and health visitors are 
playing their part. The attendance at ante- 
natal clinics is better than formerly and the 
public is beginning to understand the need loi 
careful examinations. 

"Within a short space of time, ineasural»le 
probably in months, the constitutional reforms 
now under discussion will have been brought into 
force. And the imbllc health problems with 
which the new Central (Joverament will bi' 
faced are such as will demand urgent attention 
It is difficult to understand how the present 
central health organisation could undortabe 
I the additional work which these problems must 
entail. More than one witness who appeartni 
before the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
stated tliat a Ministry of Health was an essential 
feature of the future Government of India but 
this proposal, while it has received warm suppint 
from more than one experienced authority, still 
remains a mere hope for the future. Apart from 
central direction of policy wlilch a well-organisi^ii 
Mimstry of Health would be capable of planning' 
one of the most important requirements of thi'' 
country is an All-India Public Health Act wlm li 
will lay down the broad principles on which all 
public health developments should be baswl 
Unfortunately the flnancial position has neA < i 
forbidden the creation of the Central Board ot 
Health which was suggested by the Simon Co"‘- 
mission and which had been planned by the i)n 
sent Member in charge of Public Health as 
stage in effecting closer co-ordination hetwocu 
individual provinces in matters of public heali h 
These and other developments must, it seem , 
await happier and inoi e iirosperous days " 
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General Health statistics of the British Army in India 
during the year 1932 . 
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Among officers of the British Army iii India ] 
463 2 per thousand of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
420 4 in 1031. There were 15 deaths, giving a 
ratio of 6.54 per thousand, compared with 
18 and 7.76 in 1931. The average constantly 
sick m hospital was 88.76 or 16 88 per thousand 
ot strength as compared with 15 11 In the 
preceding year. The total constantly sick, in 
liospital or out of hospital, on account of disease 
•ind injury was 27.94 per thousand. 

Of British soldiers 32,177, or 581 6 per thou- 
‘'Jiid were admitted to hospital compared 
With 647 per thousand in 1931 and 580 5 per 
thousand in 1913. There wore 1,646 soldier 
deaths or 2.96 per thousand of the strength 
compared with 2.76 per thousand in 1931 
* lie most important causes of mortality among 
''Oldiers were : — 


I^cal injuries 
l^neuraonla 

Knteric group of fevers 
Heat stroke 
Appendldtis 
Heat exhaustion 


27 

27 

14 

12 

11 

6 


Tiic number, sent home as Invalids was 409 
or 7 39 per thousand of the strength, compared 
with 544 or 9 74 per thousand in 1931, 

Among women and children (British Other 
lianks) 1,262 women or 292.3 per thousand of 
the strength were admitted to hospital compared 
with 1,395 or 334.4 per thousand in 1931. Of 
the children, 1,999 or 209 1 per thousand of the 
strength were admitted to hospital, compared 
with 1,896 or 286 4 in 1981. 

The principal cause of sickness among British 
troops was malaria of which there were, 4,654 
cases, a decrease of 1,628 compared with 1981. 
The year’s report by the medical authorities 
remarks, ** In 1932, in India, the British troops 
lost about 32,568 days spent in hospital on 
account of malaria alone — a matter of serious 
economic importance to the State. The bard 
fact is that wo know well how to deal with the 
malaria problem , hut we have not the funds 
with which to put our knowledge to adequate 
practioal use." 
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The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1932 was 321.8 per thousand of streut^th as 
compared with 367 4 In 1931. Among soldiers 
52,017 or 429 8 per thousand of strength were, 
admitted to hospital, compared with 451.3 per 


thousand in 1931. There was thus a dccnasp 
of 21 5 per thousand on the 1931 figures 'Jlie 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 19.J2 
was 2 52 per thousand as against 2 90 jki 
thousand in 1931. 


LEPROSY 


It Is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day 
In 1021, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an mfirmUp like blindness, 
insanity and deaf -mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these. Tlie number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful If this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this number wore the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country. Dr. E, Muir, m.d ,p.r.c.8 , the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefully conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one million 
people in India suffering from lepro'^v ** 

Early in the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of the General Committee and H. E the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatment of leprosy, H. E. the Viceroy felt 
that the time was auspicious for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
from India. 


IN INDIA. 


Tils Excellency invited certain gentlemen 
representing various interests to form an liuiun 
Council of the Association, winch ho form dh 
inaugurated at a public meeting m Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925. 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso 
ciation was issued by His Evcolleney tl )0 Vu t toy 
on the date of the inauguration of the liidun 
Council which was closed after a year witu 
realizations amounting to over Rs 20,00 uno 
wliich was invested in the end of 1928 The 
investments amounted to Rs 20,63,065 yioldin!; 
an annual revenue of over Rs 1,22,000. 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to bo played by the Centr.tl 
and I'rovinclal (Committees in carrying foi w uu 
the alms and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central 
mittee is vested with the task of promoimit 
research, of preparing and pubhshl]^ PTi>]»a 
ganda material, arranging for the training <» 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment oi 
leprosy according to the latest methods ami oi 
conducting an expert survey of selected art ns 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy. Me 
res for the accommodation and treatmen oi 
leprous patients and other schemes of p'l.^b 
local Interest are to be the concern of pr 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Co i mn 
in the Provinces. 



Blindness 


The policy and principles of the British 
Empire Leprosy Belief AaBociation* Indian 
Council* with regard to provincial committees 
are exprp'»8od In its “ Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaljm 
in India" which was published in 1926 This 
document souglit to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scientific rescaiches should he the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 

(1) Paiipcr lepers form only a small fraction 
of the lepor population and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Seg^cg.ition is not the most appropri- 
de method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financLolly it would be impossible , 

(b) any attempt to impose forcible segrega- 

tion viotild drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffering from 
the earlier stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, nci, as has 
been the case whore such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and oi)\ lous lepers would he segregated 

(3) 1'he majority of the advanced cases are 
not higlily infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, wiiile the carlv cases In which the 
(li'-easo has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
di'^ease lies in juovldlng facilities for the treat- 
ment of early eases 

I’he Indian Coundl, therefore, while it did not 
fiesire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
.isylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the rroMiicial Com- 


BLINDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact in most tropical 
and sul>-tropiuiI countTie«, blindness is \ery 
lii(\aU’nt, and only oi recent yiars ha'ie people 
licmin to realise tliat mneh of this blindness 
< in lie rflievcd, and still inoie of it, if not most 
ol it, could, wafh proper measures taken, be 
liKieiitod fn Egypt, renowned for its sutfer- 
i’.gsfrom idindness, it was .i gift of some £43,000 
unde hv Sir Tamest C.issd at the beginning of 
this eeuinrv that was the initiation of that 
line ophthalmic servue, which began under th<‘ 
uiudanec of Mr ]Ma((\illen. has now spread all 
()\cr the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
-I vi'ar Northern Afrua, Turkey, Persia, 
India and Chinn aie all countnes where there is 
a very high ineideua* of blindness and suffering 
fiom eye disease, and wliere western medicine 
has not yet penetrated 8ufli<aently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations Tfieie is a great 

tiadioma belt" extending fiftm China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living. Sanitation and cleanliness wliich the 
European nations have attained 

India is in this great Blindness Belt. Accord- 
ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 
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mittees should, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establishment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects: — 

(а) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more Infecti- 
ous and less remediable; and so 

(б) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinunlly tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tuultics for Infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer. 

The Governing Body of the Indian Council In 
their report for the year 1933, show that the 
Association’s main w’ork during the completed 
nine 'icars of iislifo has been organisation and 
])lanning and the outlining of a jirogramnie of 
work varied bv tlie solertloii of the most fruitful 
soils for experimentation in methods of work. 
One valuable jirodiut during theat period is 
the fart that " the leper is becoming Uss prone 
to hide Ills disease nnd there is an increase of 
geiieinl Intel est in the subject " 

There aic now seienteen pro\meial brant hes, 
iuf hiding one In Mysore State and each 
of them has established treatment centres for 
lepious ]»atuafs In Assam, foi instance, the 
number oi elinits rose fiom 81 in 1932 to 145 
at (he cud of 1933 Many elinits in different 
parts ot India rt'port absolute cures of the 
disease. 

Uis Excellency the Viceroy Is the President 
of the Indian Oount il, Maj Gen C A Hjirawson, 
c 1 r, , K n p , I M s , Director Oeneral of the ! M.P 
the Chairman of the Oovorning Bodv, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Ibiri, the Jfonorary 
Secietary and Sir Einest Bnrdon, Kt , os l., 
C I.E., the ITonorary Treasurer. 


IN INDIA. 

than 300 millions Th.it is an imddence of 
IJ totally blind to every tliousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defettive, and in several districts a speclnl count 
has been m,ido ot the totally blind, .ind wherever 
this has bien done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik distiKtan incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as against the census figure 
ofl 74 In Itatnagin an incidence ot 1.5 
was found as against tlio census figure of 0 7, 
m Bijapur 2 6 as agiinst 0 7; in the United 
Provinces a Deputy Coininissioner had a count 
made nnd found no less than 9 per thousand. 
Tn Pilanpur 7 per thousand was found If, 
as IS not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estira.itioii in tlic* census report Is general, then 
it ib not nnreasouaiile to suppose that the real 
nninher of totallv blind persons in India is more 
like li millions than the Iialf million shown in 
the census returns. 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they incduclo only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency tre thus greatly impaired The 
term "blmdncss" has a different Intorpreta- 
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tk>n la every country. In a report on the Pre- 
vention ot Blindness, pubUshea by the League 
of Bed Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown. In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as ** Inability to see well enough 
to read e ven with the aid of ^sses ; or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctnees”; and in Egypt a 
person to accounted blind who cannot see fingers 
at a distance of one metre. If such persona 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there Is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those Indicated 
above. Becently the AlUlndia Blind Rdlief 
A«eeiat|aii has made an analysis of a very 
large niUfiber of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease. It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight. 

** No one,” says Col B, H. Elliot, late of the 
Madias'^ Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1019, 
“who has not worked in India can form any 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- 
ble and curable blindness which Is laying its 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire”, and 
the same writer In another place has said : — 

” It is diflloult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the 
East to realise the state of things out there 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by the 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye. !]%e 
neglect of patients suffering from small-pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular 
affections by Irritant drugs Is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughemt the land. Large numbers 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded 
animals, waiting only their release by death. 
This is not an overdrawn picture It is a state- 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, well known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine In the East.” 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work In 
Egypt and the posaibilitieB of similar work in f 
India, the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1928) J 
remarks; — ”It would seem worth while for 
the Oovemment of India to exajuine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers In India have always been in 
the front in advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except In Madras ; even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to pwfonn. India 
as a whole owes its position In the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it to not necessary to mention them. What 
has been possible In Egypt shonid also be possible 


in India and it would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of Seliools of 
Ophthalmology, in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist. At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
in ophthalmology would bo carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
India.” (There are now schools of ophthalmo 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore). 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept 1929) the following statements are made— 
” what is wanted Is some large organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-oontlnont and 
aiming chiefly at Prevention rather than 

treatment In brief what the position 

now calls for is an all-India movement . 
Obviously the main question is one of gener.il 
public health Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
matter in oo-operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up.” 

Associations known as ** Blind Relief ** Attocia- 
tione have been working for several years in 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness 
The number of eye doctors in India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
in the large towns. The Associations work 
by means of travelling hospitals, which brint? 
relief to the villages in the rural areas. They 
also work by means of trained village workers 
whose duty it Is to find out the ” hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief ; 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant sourw 
of blindness in children) ; to inspect new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neoni 
torum ; to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind persons and persons suffering from eyp 
disease; and to treat in the villages simple 
oases of conjunctivitis or sore eyes. Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of indefi 
nlte extension and the need for some such orgam 
satlon has been shown In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, ** To me It seems that th( 
duty and privilege of undertaking this work 
lie with the State, and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large. Unfortunatfh 
this is not the view that has been taken by tlios( 
In authority and consequently we see the speota 
ole of private enterprise endeavouring to un(l‘] 

take this colossal task It is at lei‘'1 

permissible to voice an admiration for th' 
stand taken by Mr. Henderson. [Founder o 
the Blind Belief Association movement, mIh 
began the work In 1913J. The best that on( 
can hope for his endeavour Is that he will suc< < ei 
In arousing the conscience of educated lnd>in‘ 
to the needs of their less fortunate country 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a tn m i 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort 
As the above was written in 1917, It Is not iltf* 
gether applicate to the criticism of 
ment of to^y, as it has already been 
t^t there are now several schools of ophm®' 
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nioloKY in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work , but these 
iiospitals are situated in the large towns and 
(jannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
^ive relief to the millions living in the rural 
areas. 

The All»India Blind Rdiief Association. — ■ 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
.ind centralise the various Associations in the 
mofussil and to extend their work It is under 
th(‘ patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
lias for its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(late T C S ) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
m Western India it is afllliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Pans 
and was formed on September 14th, 1929, 
under the auspices of the League of Bed Cross 
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Societies and the American Sociotv for the 
Prevention of Blindness. The Organising 
Secretary is B Crawford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hall, Bombay 

A beginning has been made, but it Is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophth.ilmologv in India are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession m the cities and large towns A 
scheme for taking these men and placing thorn 
In selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required Is raoiietarv lielp 'Phe cost is 
minimal and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Hlr 
Ernest Cashol, and give to India an eye servieo 
of which India and tiu' whole world could bo 
proud, and to the jieoples ot India that* whu'h 
to them is probably tlielr most precious posses- 
sion— their sight 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appaUing 
maternal and infant mortality. The figures lor 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but tlujy are certainly not less than 10 per 
tiiousaud live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
milhon Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy, A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the Infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All- India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League Initiated by Lady Chelms- 
ford and also to the Indian Bed Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India. The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which lias taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and dovclon the 
work In all the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
tor the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements ot 
Infant hygiene to other parts of India. Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves In this work in large 
numbers. But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, if any appreciable reduction is to be 
made In the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
T'Tovincial basis, though the various provinces 
<litfer considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organiHatioii 
flisplayed It is noteworthy tliat the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are persons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys in the Indian Army Is being 
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imre.asiuglv riMlisi'd, and nowheie more than 
in the uiids theins(‘lv('« The result luis beoii, 
in the l.ud tew years, the o]»(iiirig ot much 
work in th,s tiiroffion iMudi ol it is pmelv 
me(li(«il work, whidi, lu the .liJM'nie ot t.miiiies 
hospit.ils tor the Indian solilliss, is a neis'ssitv 
But genuine diild wdf.in adivilies ate also 
present m soim* eentrrs m.inv of them assisted 
bv the M iSo C W Bureau Indmi Ke<l Cioss 
So( let v which has undertaken the oiganlaing 
work in place of the Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Cominitlee A remarkable teat lire ot 
this movement is the keenness of the men tlimn- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the bendit 
to their own woimm and fhildren Tliere irn 
now very lew e.nitonmi'nts where somi' work 
of this kind is not going on. 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in the elcuncmta 
of inothercraft and attempting to prose rvo 
infant lives and improve child health In .1 
land of so many languages and siiiwrstltions 
progress will necessarily bo slow and India has 
3 et to decide whether she will work intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
tar as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
is heir to in a land of groat poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine. In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than Its inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds. 
Its ine^table corollaries arc endless, and like 
the banyan tr^e it will no doubt in India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, bettor housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, incompetent 
citizens. 
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INDIAN RED CROSS SOCIETY. 


When the war flnt broke ont, what is gene- 6. Assistance required in all branches of 
rally termed Bed Gross work was undertaken in nursing, health and welfare work, anoillary to 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- any organisations which have or may oome 
* ance Association and by a number of provincial into being in India and whldh are recognised 
organisations working on independent lines, by the Society, 
mm Aumst 1916, the central work was taken 

over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 
Committee of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 

and the British Bed Cross Society. The final 7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
report oi that Committee shows that up to members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
June 1020 its total receipts amounted to the active Ust or demol^sed. 

Bs. 1,77,85.710 of which some 17 lakhs had 

been contributed by the British Bed Cross The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs in Meso- Members, namely. Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
potanua, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Wasiristan Expedition ; in Mesopotamia and Members. Their respective subscriptions are 
India combined it had spent on Bed Cross Ks. 10,000, Es. 5,000, Bs. 1,000, Bs. 12 annually 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. or a consolidated payment of Bs. 150, and any- 

. , ^ thing between Be. 1 and Bs, 5 annually or 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the consolidated payment of Bs. 50. At the end of 
following circumstances. In the summer of 1033 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
1919, an invitation had been received to loin various grades, 
the International Lea^e of Bed Cross Societies, 

having for its object the extension of Bed Cross To stimulate interest in the aims and objects 
work in the sphere of purely civil iv^tivity. of the Society amongst the future generations 
Thoufi^ there was then no formally constituted a Junior Bed Cross movement has been insti* 
Bed Cross Society in India, the invitation was tuted which embraces the student population, 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
in a world-wide League of humanitarian societies. In furthering this movement. Other provinces 
A BUI to constitute an Indian Bed Cross Society arc now following suit and at the end of 1931 
was introduced by ^ Claude Hill in the Im- the number of members was 252^941 
perial Legislative Council in March 1920, and 

dulyi passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This Constitution. — His Excellency the Viceroy 
Act handed over the balanoe of the Joint War is President of the Society. The Managing 
Committee to the new Society, and Authorised Body ordinarllv consists of a Chairman to be 
it not only to direct the utilisation for war nominated by the President and 25 members of 
purposes ox the capital funds at its disposal but the Society of whom 12 are the Yice-Presidents 
also to devote the interest, as far as possible, for nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
civil purposes. As contemplated m the Act of g elected by the Society at the Annual Genera) 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are Meeting from among the members of the Society 
completely decentralized, and arc being carried and 5 nominated by the President, 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 

Branches under which there are numerous sub- The mesent Chairman of the Bodv 

branches. is Sir I)avid Petrie, Kt., o.i.b., o v o., c.b e , 

and the Organising Secretary, Miss Noraii 
The Qfblects on whldi the funds of the H:ii],A.K.B.c. 

Society may be spent are— 

FlnanceB.— The operations of the Joint War 
h The care of the sick and wounded men of Committee were brought to a close in June 1920 
fiSs Majesty’s Forees, whether still on the with a capital investment of the face value of 
active list or demobiiised. Bs. 56«83,000 and Bs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 

and fixed deposit accounts. The Society has 
2. The care of tibtose suffering from Tuber- since invested further funds in various securities 
culosis, having regard in the flnt place to and its finances at the end of December 1933, 
BOldien and sallon, whether they have coo- stood at a capital investment of the face value 
traoted the disease on active service or not. of approximately Bs. 67i lakhs The Income 

derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
8. Child welfare, is 3i lakhs at present) after providing for certain 

liabilities of the Central Society, is dis- 
4, Work parties to provide the necessary tributabie under the Act to the Provincial 
garments, etc., for hosi^taas and health instltn- Branches in proportion to their contributiona 
tlcms in need of thorn. to the Central ** Our Day " Fund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 
(Indian ConnciL) 


Tho St. John AmbtLlanoe A<?sociatloii was 
founded in 1877, by the Order of tho Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for Its objects : — 

(a) The instruction of persons m rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden Illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured , 

(b) The instruction of persons in the olemon- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially of a sick 
room ; 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance mat^ rial, and the 
formation of ambulance depots In mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industrj and traffic , 

(d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Hursmg Oorps , 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the sick aud injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination. 

An Indian Council of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910. It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates of pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
su(!h as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for special proficiency in those subfects 
The object of the Association Is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and tho subject- 
matter of instruction given at tho classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
.ulvantagoous pending tho doctor's arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits 

During the year 1933 22,653 persons attended 
1 ,583 courses of instruction In First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Hanltatiou and of 
tiie&e 13,957 qualified for tho Association's 


certificates* i.e , 12,869 In First Aid, 584 in 
Home Nursing, 451 in Hygiene aud 63 In Sani- 
tation. A now eourse, Domestic Hygiene and 
Motliercraft, introduced In 1932 has not made 
much Iicadwnv. To popularise Home Nursing, 
and Domestic Hygiene and Motheroraft coursea 
among voung girls and women speoial propa- 
ganda was stated Steps were taken during 
1 983 to arrange first aid courses for tho personnel 
of flying clubs, lint the response was poor. 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, Patrons, Honorary Councillors, life 
Members Aimual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates Their respective subscTlptlons are 
Rs 1,000, Rs. 600, Rs. 100, Rs 5, aud Rs 2. 

The Income of tiio Indian Council at heod- 
quarteis consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fix-’d annual grant from Government, fees 
for <*ertlflcatt‘s and memberslilp subscription s. 
The total income for 1033 was Rs 17,897, a 
more or less normal figure. Management 
expenses amounted to Rs. 22,413 After adjust- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account for 1033 showed a loss of Rs 6,305. 
The Council was alilo to carry on by taking a 
loan of Rs 7,000 from tho Indian Rod Cross 
So( iety and by buying much loss stores tlian it 
sold, the balaiicf* of stores stork thus being 
reduced l)v Rs 11,000. The Council realise 
that tho financial position and its maintenance 
by bmiporary exfx'dh'nts Is unsatlsfai'tory. 

Their Exe(‘liencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of Wilhugdon and His Excellency 
the (/ommander-ln-Chief as President, Lady 
ITesident and Cliairman, respectively, with 17 
mem Iiers form the Indian Council Tho general 
business of the Indian (Jonncil Is conducted by 
an Executive Comimttee of whicli the Hon'blc 
Sir David Petrie, Kt , 0 1.M , C v 0 , 0 U B., is 
tho Chairman, Miss Norah Hill, A R.R 0 , tfio 
General Beeretaiv, and Sir Ernest Burdon, 
Kt, 081,010, ICS, tlie Honorary Treasun'r, 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for tho treatment in 
British India of iMrsons who suffer from mental 
(lisorden is stul very inadequate. In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs Is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
State which has a small and highly archaic 
" mental hospital'^ at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals In existence so that persons 
BufferinB from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of coarse, no provi- 
sion exists for any kind of treatment. According 
tf> the last Census (1931) out of a total popula** 


tion of 352,837,778 (India and Burma) there are 
120,304 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 per every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand It is as much as 46 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must lie borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand include the ** feeble-minded an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India, 
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Insanity and Mental Hospitals in India, 


IITDIA, 


Provinces, States 

General population. 

Insane 

population. 

and Agencies. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total. 

British India 

Indian States 

139,931,556 

1 41,897,807 

131,595,377 

39,413,478 

271,620,933 

81,810,845 

\ 120,304 

J 

Total for all India . 

181,828,923 

171,008,855 

352,837,778 

120,304 


For the care of the 1 20,304 insanea of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 0,244 hence only one person in eight 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation in iustitutions wliich exist 


especially for their care and treatment. 

The following table rives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died : — 


Provinces. 

No. of Menta 
Hospitals 

Admitted anc 
readmitted 
during the yea] 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospital 

Discharged 

cured. 

Died. 

Daily average. 

P 

OD 

a> 

1 Fe- 

j males. 

Total, 

Strength. 

Sick. 

Assam 

1 

66 

410 

95 

505 

21 

47 

438-47 

59-35 

246 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

304 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604*49 

74-68 

614 

TJ nited Provinces , . 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274-83 

155-03 

425 

Punjab . . . . 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889*88 

73-63 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410-96 

20-37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 

*. 


2,109 

237 

171 

1,534-20 

93-7 

226 

Madras 

3 

409 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105- -29 

136‘89 

194 

Burma 

2 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1,052-55 

44 06 

564 

Total 

18| 

3,048 


•• 

11,040 

•• 

1 

636 1 

8,305-67 

656-71 

2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
liospital in Bengal. Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Jiancm. All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis> 
trativc medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Kanchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Commissioner of Chota-Nagpur. The socalled 
" Central ” Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say, the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Ycravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh) and 
Kangoon (Burma), as well as the two Mental 
Hospitals at Kanchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and one for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British Indja and Burma lies with the CMl 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated. It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Kanchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus rendering 
anything approaching treatment on modem 
linos out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia- 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in the 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases* 
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As regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available m view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population tliat come under observation. On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows 


INDU. 



AGE. 



Insane. 

Distribution of the In- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 





Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 








0-6 .. 




651 

484 

121 

142 

5-10 .. 




2,9u6 

1,882 

539 

558 

10-15 . . 




4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

• • • • 



4,366 

8,076 

810 

904 

20-25 .. 

• » . • 



6,618 

3.879 

1,021 

993 

25-30 .. 




8,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 . . 




7,2.31 

3,849 

1,312 

1,131 

35-40 , . 




5.6,51 

2,940 

1,049 

867 

40-45 , . 





3,486 

987 

1,025 

45-60 . . 




3.332 

2,157 

61S 

634 

50—56 * « 




3,132 

2,492 

681 

733 

65-60 .. 




1,465 

1,036 

272 

30.5 

60-65 




1,683 

1,471 

.... 

.... 

65-70 




602 

439 

.... 

.... 

70 and over 




1,070 

1,006 


.... 

Unspecified 

.. 



270 

138 


.... 

Total for all India 

•• 

** 

64,151 

34,164 

623 

867 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
«ind apathy both official and non-official, towards 
li'-vchiatiy and its cognate interests, is the lack 
'ji any provision for the care and treatment of 
iiH'Dtally defective children. In 1925, the 
Hon’blo Haroon Jaffor moved the Council of 
'late to recommend to the Governor-General in 
< oiincil that the Provincial Governments be 
‘Ked to investigate the beat means of dealing 
finckly and adequately with cases of mental 
< « foctivcs. A discussion followed which was 
’ markable only for the ignorance of the subject 
‘ ' l>layed by all who took part in it. The motion 
V 8 eventually withdrawn, 
i mally there Is still a lamentable failure 
orywbere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge of 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms “ responsibility ** 
in crime in the hands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “ experts In other words 
the current Ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also ** Insanity in India ’* by Colonel G. 
F W. Ewens, I.M.S., and “ Lunacy in India ” 
by Colonel A. W. Overbeck- Wright, M.D., 
D P B., I.M.S. and Colonel H. P. Jago Shaw’s 
hook.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Bufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women’s hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals; to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India ; 
and to bring these out when necessary from 
Europe. An endowment fund of about tf lakhs 
WM obtained by public subscription. In addition 
Branches were formed lu each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of Xx)cal Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches ; it g^ves scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
schools of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women.] 


It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
a number of zenana hospitals in different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Frovlnoial 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Builerin’s Fund to the extent of 
Ea. 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women's 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons. 
Medical women either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
ior the senior service. 

The President is H. E. The Countess of 
Willingdon, o.i., a.B.B. The Hon. Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H. E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretary Dr. M. V. Webb, O.M.o., w.m.b., Reil 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Vloeregul 
Estates, Simla. 


THE WOMEN'S MEDICAL SERVICE FOR INDIA, 


This Service is included in the National Asso - 1 
elation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known] 
as the Countess of Duflerin's Blind and 
Is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern' 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance. 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with a training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
CniveiBlties. Eecmitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women's Medical Service ; (5) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitnobs, 
and for return to duty after invaliding. 

The Council determines what proportions of 
the members of the Service Is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively. In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Duflerin's Fund, are to ha%e 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified In 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. I 

QaallfieaUon8.~~The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a Bxitisb Colony or in British India, or a Mrson 
resident in any territorft^of any Native Prince 


or Chief under the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or through any Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India, (b) Must be between the ages of 
twenty- four and thirty at entry, (e) She must 
be a tirst-cla'is medical woman, i.e., she most 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
in the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualificatioo 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act: but this condition does not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are of proved 
experience and ability, (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladles not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity. Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfactorily 
passed their appointments ace confirmed. 
The services of officers may be lent to LoesI 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutionB, 
which may be responsible for whole oi 
of the pay. 


Pay.— 

The 

rates 

of 

pay 

are ai 

1st 

to 

3rd 

year 

Es. 

450 

4tb 

to 

etb 

,1 

i> 

500 

7th 

to 

9th 


»» 

550 

lOth 

to 

12 th 

tt 

If 

600 

13th 

to 

15tb 

tt 

If 

650 

16th 

to 

I8tb 

It 

f» 

700 

l^th 

to 

2l8t 

It 

If 

760 

22nd 

to 

24th 

•1 

ft 

800 

24th 

and alter 

11 

If 

860 
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olso an overseas allowance of Bs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years* servloe and 
Rs. 150 per month to those of 12 years* series 
and over* Every officer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vemac^r as the 
J^xecutlve Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no increment after that period until smeh 
('xamlnation has been passed. In addition 
iumlshed quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
the Provincial Committee may be granted in 
lien of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere mtb their official duties, and the 
Provincial Committee has the power to deter- 
mme whether such duties are thus interfered 
with. Except in veiy special cases retirement 
IS compulsory at the age of fifty-five An 
oflicer recruited in Endand, whose appointment 
IS not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
an allowance sufficient to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Roles. — (a) Casual Leave, which is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. (5) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer's period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Buies. More than eight months' leave 
on average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day is granted in addition to f 
average pay during study leave, (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the Executive Committee, (s) Leave not 
due may be ^nted subject to the following 
conditions: — (t) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount, and (ii) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months In all, 
reckoned In terms of leave on average pay. (f) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otherwise than on medical 
certificate Is 18 months, (gr) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
iicsh period spent on duty, sufficient to earn a 
1 i^cdit of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before It was due. There are no 
allowances during extraordinary leave. A 
doctor appointed In England receives a sum of 
ilOO to cover her passage and Incidental 


expenses. There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of journeys by rail Mid road* 

There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent, of her salary, the Association eontrlboting * 
an eqoal amount, and each 8ulMcriber*B account 
being granted interest on the amount standing 
to oredit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum 
*' or at such rate as the Ckinncll can Invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association.'* 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon it she reslptns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five years’ service 
or in the event of dismissal. On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passa^fes —Officers of the Women's 
Medical Service arc granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all-India services. The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer’s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, the first falling due after 4 years 
service. 

The TraininK Reserve el the WomeB*s 
Medical Service — This Service has a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and Is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities. 
Salaries range from Bs 200 to Es. 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi- 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate training, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage. Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India. 

3. Ordinarily four years shall bo spent in 
the reserve before a member is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medical Service, 
but the Executive Committee shall have powe, 
to shorten this period in special eases Service 
In the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself .constitute a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by Lady Curaon in 1903, in order to 
'’icure a certain amount of improvement in the 
practising dais of India. A sum of about 6^ lakhs 
v.is obtained by public subscription, and centres 
w ere organised in each Province to carry out the 
oojecte of the Fund. Over 2»000 midwives have 
ot^n trained in addition to large numbers who 


I have been partially trained Of late years the 
I Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous dais. 
It has also done much propaganda work. 
The fund Is now administered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society. 
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LADY HARDINGE MEDICAL 

The Lady Hardingc Medical College ^vas 
opened by Lord Hardinge on the 17th 
T*«brua^ 1916. It Is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to Delhi, in 1911, of 
the Queen Empress Lady Hardinge took the 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of buildings and equipment 
Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
for these purposes, mostly by the Huling Princes 
and Chiefs of India. After lAdy Hardingc’s 
death in 1914, it was suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Mary that the institution should 
serve as a memorial to its founder, and be called 
by her name. 

The Governing Body includes the Director 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women’s Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H E the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Coimeil of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of J)elhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi. The Honorary Secretary, who 
is also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central lleve- 
ues, acts as Honorary Treasurer. 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 1 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres In New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed in the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture itooms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels arc provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patiunts’ 
department. The College and Hosiiital are 
supported by a grant of Hs 3,11,000 from ths 
Government of India, supplemented by grant e 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States. 


COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL. 

Students are prepared for the Intermediate 
Science Examination, and the MB., B S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the 
College is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midwifery and Oynoe- 
cology — Dr Mlss C L Houitoii, M , 

Women’s Medical Service 

V ice-Prmcipal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
Hamilton Browne, m b. ch M. (Syd ), D. T M. 
(Calcutta), W M S 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N.|E. Trouton, m.b , 
B s. (Lond.), M.R c s., L R.O.P., D.T M (Calcutta ) 

ProfebKor of Ophthalmology — Miss B Houlston, 
M B., Oh B. (Glas.), 1)0 (Oxon ), B.K.cs. 
(Ediu ). W.M.S. 

Professor of Pathology — Mrs L S Ghosh, 
M B , oh B (Aberdeen), i) P.H. (Cambridge). 
WMS 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss 1C. J McDermott, 
M B., B.S. (Punjab), WMS 
Professor of Physiology —Mm B. Surie, m. sc. 
Professor of Radiology — Dr. llckhi, M B B s (Ph ) 

D M H & 10 (Cantab) 

Lecturer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
itUendentof the Science Department — Miss J. H 
Boss, M.A , B SC (Glas.) 

Lecturer in K^hemistry — Miss Sosheila Bam, M A 
(Cantab ) 

Lecturer in Biology— M i&b C. C Burt, B.sc 
(Edm.) 

Lecturer in English — Mjss Ebbutt, M.A (Dublin) 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab ). 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M. W. Jesson, M A 
(Cantab.) 

Attached to the Hospital there arc (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in tin 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendent'', 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Itcci/Urei 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


NURSING. 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
chain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years. 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 


where the chief hospitals in the Prosidenev 
towns are well nursed, and where large privat • 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a proscribed scale o> 
fees. These hospitals also act as training 
'institutions, and turn out a yearly supply 
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liilly trained nurses, both to meet their own i 
demands and those of outside institutions ' 
and private agencies. In tliis way the supply i 
of trained nurses, liinghsh, Anglo-Indian and ! 
Indian, is being steadily increased. In Bombay 
tiie organisation has gone a step farther, through , 
the establishment of the Bombay Presidency , 
Nursing Association, c/o St. George’s Hospital, , 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations m 
charge of individual hospitals, and ^orks under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations is governed is that there shall be 
central examination and control combined with 
complete individual autonomy in adminis- 
tration. 

State Registration of Nurses for all India is 
much required. A meeting was held in Bombay 
m 1923 when Nurses from the l»residency met 
to discuss the question. It ig desired that India 
should have its own State Register as m the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be brought 
into line with these countries Government has 
proposed to cstabll'^h a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All-India Begister. 

Nursing Bodies. — The Secretary of the Cal- 
cutta Hospital Nurses* Institution is Mr. A. R 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta. 
The names and addresses of the other N iirsing 
bodies ifi Calcutta are Lady Almto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4,Hun-i 
serford Street, I>ady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South; Nurses’ Aca-, 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses* i 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there Is the General Hospital, with a | 
btatf of 62 nurses, the Government Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital at 
Kilpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Ampthili 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing I 
Association (now amalgamated). President,! 
Her Bxocllency Lady Goschen. The Associa- 
tion lias under its management — Tfie Lady' 
AmpthiU iiurses* Institute t Western Castle,' 
Mount Road, Madras. Polly trained and 
exxieiienccd nurses for all cages of illness both | 
.Among Euri^eans and Iiidians, always available | 
The Lady Wilhngdon Nursing Home, Western 
(.'astlc. Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
tor Medical, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgin Nursing Home affords admirable 
taciliticB for convalescents. 

Bombay Presidency.— The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
tlie initiative of Mr. L, R. W. Foorest at St. 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established 
together with a small staff of nurses for private 
eases. Tliis was followed by a similar move- 
ment at the J. J. and Allied Hospitals and after- 
" ards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
vleflnite principle with regard to the financial aid 
v^'hlch they would give to such institutions, 
•agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that 


raised from private sources. Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided by Government 
that each nursing association attached to a 
hospital should have a definite constitution 
and consequently these bodies have all been 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860. 
By degrees substantial endowments baVe been 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscriptions 
towards the matutenance of their works. This 
Association was incorporated under tlie Societies’ 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, with 
the primary object of establishing a nursing 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided hospitals under management of 
Nursing Association might be recruited This 
function, however, was never carriad out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
! under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and mid wives and also main- 
taining a Provident Fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1933. Memorandum, 
Rules and liy-lawa of the Association were 
however revised brought into line with the 
I actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committce to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and J^y-laws The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise tlie present rules piecemeal 
and tliat tlie only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-Gommlttee’s 
report the (Jommittee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the line of the 
Registration Act in tlie United Kingdom. Pend- 
ing the passmg of the Act the now Memorandum 
of Association havmg received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
1st Aiiril 1929. 

The following are affiliated Associations as 
well as Train mg Institutions — 

St George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, (for Nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tary . R. W. Douglass, Esq 

Jamshotji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for Nurses and Midwives), 
Hon Secretary . Dr. M V. Mehta, o.B.n , 
F.E.C P 

Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Nil. Tills is now purely Govt, institution. 

Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona 
(for Nurses and Midwives) Nil. This is 
now purely Govt, institution. 

Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary : F. T. 
M. Day. 
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CWU Hoapital Nursing Association, Nasik. 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary | 
Civil Surgeon, Naslk. 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme* 
dabad (for Nurses and Hid wives), Hon. 
Secretary : Clvii Surgeon, Ahmedabad. 

Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur. 

infant Welfare Society's (Bombay); Wadi 
Bunder Maternity Home, Worll Maternity 
Home and De Lisle Boad Maternity Home. 
(For Midwives only) 

Hindu Niraslirlt Fund Maternity Home, 
Surat. (For Midwives only). 

Brahman Sabha Mhaskar Maternity Hospital, 
Bombay. (For Midwives only) 

Sheth Vadilal Sarabhai General Hospital and 
Chinai Maternity Home, Ahmedabad. 
(For Nurses and Mid wives), 

Dhanra jgirji Hospital, Sholapur. (For Nurses 
and Mid wives). 

Nawanagar State Hospitals • Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ba Shri Sajuba Female 
Hospital (For Midwives and Nurses) 

Bal Jerbai Wadia Hospital, Parol, Bombay 
(For Junior Kxamination only). 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions . — 

F^st Khandesh District Nursing Association, 
Hony Secretary . Civil Surgeon, Jalgaon 

Goculdas Tej pal Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary , B W. Bullock 

Bljapur C^ivil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 

Byramji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran. 

Dharwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony. Secretary: Civil Surgeon, Dharwar. 

Kanara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon. 
Secretary : Civil Surgeon, Karwar. 

Fanch 'Mahal 8 Nursing Association, Godhra, 
Hony. Secretary ; Civil Surgeon, Godhra. 

Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony. Secretary . I. Taylor, Esq. 

Louise Lawrence Civil Hospital Nursing 
Assooiatlon, Sukkur, Sind. 


The following *are recognised Training 
Institutions : — 

V. J. Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwives). 

State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives). 

Civil Hospital, Belgaum (for Nurses and 
Midwives) 

King Edward VII Memorial H(»pital, Parel, 
Bombay (f or N urses only) . 

Bai Yamunabai L Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Hoad, Bombay (for Nurses only) 

Bomanji Dinshaw Petit Parsl General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only). 

Lady Duflferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives). 

Morarbhai Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for Midwives). 

American Presbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Mlraj (for Nurses only). 

St. Luke's Hospital, Vengurla ( for Nurses 
and Mid wives). 

Parsl Lying-in Hospital, Bombay (foi 
Midwives only). 

St. Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nurses and Midwives only). 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona, 
(for Midwives only) 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midwives only). 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broa'th (for Mid 
wives only). 

Lady Duflferin Hospital, Sholapur (for Mid- 
wives only). 

Canada Hospital, Nasik (for Nurses aiul 
Midwives). 

Municipal Maternity Homes, Bombay,— 
Bellabis Hoad (BycuUa). 

Iinamwada (Mazgaon). 

Cadell Hoad (Worli). 

Victoria Cross Hoad (Byculla). 

Khetwadi (Girgaon). 

Provision for retiring allowances Is made fo 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fund 

Address: — ^The Hegistrar, Bombay Nursint 
Council, Old Custom House, Fort, Bombay. 

Lady Mlnto's Indian Nursing Associa 
tion. — ^In 1906 this Association was Inaugurated 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursiui 
Association for Europeans in India, whui 
society, established in 1892, bad aocom:^isbec 
much useful work in this country. Owiid! 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossi i>l< 
to continue its administration and to carry 
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thees^nsion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs. Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing system throughout the greater part 
of India. The late Lady Gurzon worked energeti 
lally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
Hhe was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition. The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, recognising the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 
present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lleut.*Govemors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
addressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a 1 ittle with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma. At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the ** Lady Minto’s 
Indian Nursing Association.** 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
betore, largely couCerned in dispatching— as 
require — suitably trained and carefully selected 
Nurses for service oif the staff of the Association 
in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciated, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association. Her Excellency The Countess of 
Wlllingdon is President of the Central Committee 
in India. 

Hon. Secretary : Malox F M. Collins, b.a.u.c. 

Chief Lady Si^rlntendent : Miss G 
Beckett Address— Central Committee, L.M.I 
N.A , Viceregal Lodge, Simla; and Hed Cross 
Building, New Delhi. 

Secretary, Home Comraittee . Miss M. B. Ray, 
K.R..C., 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses* Organizations. — The Association 
of Nursing Superintendents of India Is now 
amalgamate with the Trained Nurses* 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses* Association of 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 


tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nurses, but are organi- 
sations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting etprit 
ds corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a niemberraip of 472, 
Including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal- 
andersi Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
ation of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Association of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to Include the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses' Association was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by the two 
Associations in February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the International Council 
of Nurses. 

The Trained Nurses* Association of India — 

Waslounded and iiu'orporatcd with the Associa- 
tion of Nursing .Superintendents in 1908. Its 
objects are (a) to uphold m every way the 
dignity and honour of the Nursing profession, 
(h) to promote a sense of esprit de corps among 
all nurses , (c) to enable members to take counsel 
together on matters affecting their profession, 
(d) to elevate nursing education by obtaining 
a better class of candidates , (c) to raise 
the standard of training , (f) to strive to bring 
about a more uniform system of education, 
examination and eertifleation tor Irainefl 
nuises, both Indian and European , and (y) to 
arrange reciprocity between different provinces, 
States and othei countries Nurses eligible for 
membership are those liolding a tertificato of 
not less than three years’ general training in a 
recognised t raining sehool . The Ti ained N urses* 
Association of India is affiliated with the Interna- 
tional Council of Nurses and its affiliated Associa- 
tions are the Healtli Visitors’ League and the 
Midwives’ Union. The official organ of the 
Association is tailed “ The Nursing Journal of 
India” The Association has SOU motubors and 
J04 student nurses 

Patrons H. E The Countess of Wlllingdon, 
Simla, H. E J-ndy Braboumc, Bomtwiy and 
H E Lady Marjorie Erskine, Madras. 

President Miss E Abram, S.R N., 

Matron-Sjiperintendent, Presidency General 
Hospital, Calcutta 

Viec-Prestdents Miss D Chadwick, S R.N , 
S.C M., Matron-Superintendent, Government 
Hospital for Wonien and Children, Egmore, 
Madras; Miss A Wilkmson, vSflN, S.C.M., 
Matron, St. Stephen’s Hospital, Delhi. 

Secretary ' Mias Diana Hartley, S R.N, 8.O.M. 
1, Madavakkaiu Tank Koad, Kili>auk, Madras. 
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THE WOMAN SUFI 

Hon Secretary and Treasurer . MIbb Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 

Within the abnormally short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen In India, swept through the country 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women in all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States. 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success: first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the import- 
^ ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
* presence of the wife at all ceremonies jierformed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneration of motherhood. Secondly, 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Heforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by the Joint effoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made. The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
just to allow this injustice to remain unredresa- 
ed. Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other parts of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when it was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently. Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Locil Government 
Boards. Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
won by election in open contest with men, 
such as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat m Bombay 
Corporation, also the instance in which the single 
woman contestant iu the Municipal elections in 
Lucknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
candidates. Many important local reforms have 
been secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 
number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards. 


RAGE MOVEMENT. 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share In representative government. The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent. The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917. 

During the Hon E S Montagu’s visit only 
one Women’s Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out. 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him In Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation. 

‘‘Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(HIndu-Muslim Reform) scheme (1. 3) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directlv 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,* and in the Memorandum (3) that ' the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people.* We pray that, when 
such a francdiise is being dfawn up, women may 
be recognized as ‘ people,* and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men. In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that ' a full measure of Local Selt- 
Qovemment should be immediately granted, 
we request thatit shallinclude the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admitted! v 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere in the British En>- 
pire. The precedent for including women in 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, m 
which since its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax in the election of a 
woman as its President. Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens; and 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exerci^i 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the Justice and expedi 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but tl i'* 
proved a more difficult matter. It was a di^ 
appointment first that thou^ the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to tho 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lom 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was m^de 
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though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested. When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was fonned to 
Investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the country's support of the 
inclusion of women in the new franchise. 

After the Introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament in July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
farliament which had been appointed to place 
the Beforms on a workable basis. Mrs. Annie 
Besant, Mrs Sarojini Haidu and Mrs. and 
Miss Horabai Tata were the women who were 
heard by the Committee in support of the 
extension of the franchise to women in India 

The House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themselves 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Boform Bill they framed the Electoral Buies 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should approve by a resolution in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province. This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which mlglit be changed before a 10 
years* time limit Until after that period women 
were ineligible for election as Legislative 
Councillors. 

Travancore. a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jhala war In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Hewan Bahadur Krlshnan J^alr of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Bosolu- 
tiou in the Madras Legialativc Council to remove 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise. During the 
month that must legally intervene between 
tlie tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and its 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women's Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council. Tlie Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion, in which it was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
futuie. Wiien the division was taken, it resulted 
in the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34 Madras has thus the honour of being the j 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
unhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi Bcddi, the 
first woman member of the British Indian 
Legislature, has been able to introduce legisla- 
tion to do away with the Devadasi service in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral traffic 
in women and children. She lias also devoted 
her attention to the development of the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion of the health 
of mothers and children. 


Mr. Trivedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Besolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused it to be pronounced 
out of order. In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Bao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Dcsal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council As in Madras, the 
intervening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Marathi and Gujerati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greati'st enthu- 
siasm for the movement. 

Tlie Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed by over 40 members. 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 25 against and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to the other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr S "l Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Be- 
solution, whif h V as debuted i or three days but 
finally defeated bv 6G to 37 votes, a hloc ot 40 
Muhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In Septemb(‘r 1025 the Bengal Council pass- 
ed the Suffrage Besolution by a vote of 5 1 to 38 

Mr Devaki Prasad Smha’s similar Besolution 
in the Behar and Orissa I.icgislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

These Debates pioved so educational to their 
re8{)ective I’roviiices that the Bengal and 
Behar Provinces have since granted qualllied 
women the Municipal Vote 

In February, 1923, a world suffragi' record 
was made by the vnammous \ oto of tb(‘ United 
Provinces Lc'gislativc Council in lavour of 
Woman Suffrage. 

In 1926 the Punjab giaiited woman suffrage 
wltliout a division, and In 1926 the Central 
Provinces 

The new Beform Bill for Burma has included 
the grant of woman suffrage to tiio <iualiiied 
Burmese women, and further made provision 
for their election as Couneillors if tlie Council 
passes a Besolution desiring their admission and 
if that Besolution is approved ot by the 
Governor, 

In April, 1922, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Suff- 
rage Besolution. The vote for the Kepresenta- 
tlvc Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
In October, 1922. Tlie vote for Mysore Legis- 
lative Franchise was giantcd to the Mysore 
women by H. H. The Maharaja and His Privy 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
its Produce by 26 to 8. It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Besolution in favour of allow- 
ing Women to enter the Council as members. 

In 1929 soon after the All-lndia Women's 
Educational Beform was lield in Patna, the 
Legislative Council of Behar and Orissa 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on tlie same terms 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
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given to women equal poUticsal rights with men. 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 

women along the lines of education, health, 
hOtititig, morality and social customs. 

The Indian Native States of Travancorei Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
vmere we sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
rlid^t to vote for it, and two women bave been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. :j^e year 1925 has been 
noteworthy lor the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Gk)vemment. Bite. Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Trkvancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician. She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years. 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council. 

In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no power to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils. This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining 
of this right remained as a further objective of 
the women suflragistB. Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right of 
women to entry of the Legislatures. A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
supported by him and by his Government. 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 


to grant women the franchise for their | 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provlnoes which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
to the women of such Provinces Accordingly in 
November 1928, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Le^Iativc Councillors and members of tlie 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted In the larm cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
comprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 

In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddlman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform BiR which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures. Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing (qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admitting women to 
Its membenriiip. Bombay and the Punjab 
follow^ its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Coundls which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 


came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women's 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State. Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood. 

In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women. 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Dr. MuthulasshmI Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office of Defutt PREStDENd of 
THE CouNCiL. Since then Mrs. Hale has been 
nominated to the Legislative CounoU of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs. Ahmed Shaw to 
that of the United Provinces. A Deputation 
from the All-India Women's Confetence in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy requesting him to 
nominate two women to the Legislative Ai^mbly. 
That has still remained ungranted. 

The number of women enfranchised by the 
grant of the vote thronghont India will not 
be more than a million under the present quali- 
fications. Propertv and not literacy is the oasis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years' standing 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as well as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responslbili*. 
ties will be those who rightly will be the* 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood. 
As regards the eustom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning officcj^ and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections. 

Though the Women's Indian Association 
was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objeots, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 
following ladles have identified themselves 
specially with the movement: Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 
Begum of Cambay, Mrs. Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojlni Naldu, Mrs. Jalji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs. Wadla, Mrs. Jlnarajadasa, Dr. 
A. Besant, Mrs. M. B, Cousins, Mrs. Sdrangamma, 
Mis. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss S. BOtabji, 
Mrs. Ehedkar, Dr. Mlstry, Dr. Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Saraladevl Choud- 
hurl, Mrs. Kumudlnl Basu, Mn. £. N, Roy, 
Lady Shafi, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B. 
Das, Mrs. P.K. Sen, Mrs. Ruatomji Faridoonii* 
Mrs. B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Narain Singh. 
Mrs. Rasebid, Mis. van Gildemeotter, tte. 
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This School was established by Royal Charter 
In June 1916. The purposes of the School 
(as set out in the Charter) are to be a School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples. Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Literature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toma and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and 
in its Eastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
Its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings, in Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British (Government under the London Institu* 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912. The sum of £25,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
they are in the heart of the City. The School 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects. 
In a considerable proportion of the spokeh 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it Is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included In the curriculum. 

CSourses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the Sohool. 
There is a whole time Professor in Phonetics, the 
dlasses for which are numerically larger than In 
any other subject It is intended to record 
fully m phonetic symbols all the langnages taught 
at the School. 

Owing to the generosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a n^*w sub-department under Pro- 
fessor Lloyd James has been opened for the 
teaching of and research into African Linguistics. 

(bourses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements are made 
from time to time for special courses of lectures 
to be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of th^ 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, G.o.s.r 
Director, Professor Sir E. Denison iiosi, O.I.K., 
I) Lift. Ph D. Secretary, O W. Rossetti, m.A* 


Teacblnit Staff. 

Name* Subiede* Statue i 

Ethel 0. Ashton Swahili Lecturer. 


H. W. Bailey, r. Phil m.a. 

T. Grahame Bailey, m.a., B.D., 


D. Lltt. 


Iranian Studies . . 
Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 


Reader. 



G. ?. Bargery 

. . 

. Hausa 

. . Lecturer, 

3. 

L. D. Barnett, m.a., d. Litt. 

.. 

. . Indian History nnd Sanskrit . 

• • »» 

2. 

C. 0. Blagden, m.a., d. Litt. 


. . Malay 

.. Reader. 


R.T.Butlln,B.A. 


.. Phonetics 

. Lecturer, 


K. de B. Godrington, m.a. 


. Indian Arts and Crafts 

Hon, iiectu 

3. 

G. H. Darab Khan , m.a. 

.. 

. . Persian 

.. Lecturer. 

8. 

C. 0. Davies, pb.D. 

.. 

. • Indian History . . 

. Lecturer, 

6. 

H. H. Dodwell, M.A 


.. History 

. . Professor. 

2. 

E. Dora Edwards, V.A., n. iJtl . . 


• • Chinese 

.. Reader. 

3. 

D. E. Evans, B.A. 

.. 

.. Hindustani 

.. Lecturer. 

3. 

J R. Firth, M.A 


.. Linguistics 

• » »» 

3. 

S, G. Vesey FitzGerald, m.a. 

. . 

. • Indian Law 

•• M 

1. 

H. A. R. Gibb, M.A 

.. 

. • Arabic 

. Professor. 


Shaykh M. M. Gomaa, b.a. 

.. 

. . Arabic 

. . Lecturer 


Beatrice Honlkman, m.a. 

•• 

. . African Phonetics <fe Linguistics. .Assistant 

Lecturer. 


Commander K. B. Isemonger, R.N. (retired) .. Japanese Lecturer. 

A. Lloyd James, M.A .. Phonetics ..Professor. 

Sir Reginald Johnston, K.0.M.a.,G.B.a., M.A., Chinese 


LL.D. 


S. G. Kanhere •• .. Marathi and Gujamti .. 

O. E. Leeson «. .. .. .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) 

H. J. Melzian, Ph.D African Phonetics and Linguistics. 


. liCCturer, 
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TEACHING STAFF— (cowW.) 

Name. Suhjectft, Statue, 


2. V. Minorsky . , 

2. W. Sutton Page, o.b.b., b a., b.d 

C. S. K. Pathy, M.A., D-ca-L 

M 1) Uatnasurija, Ph D. 

3. P. .T Ricliards, M A 

All Eiza Bev 

7. Sir E. Donison Ross, O.I.E., D. Litt , ph.D. 

3. C. A. Rylands, BA. 

3. W, Stcde, pli.r 

J A. Stewart, m r., o.i e , li .n., m A , i c.s. . 
S. Topalian 

2. A.S Tritton, D Litt. 

A. N Tuckei , m a , Ph D. 

8, R. L. Turner, m.o., m.a., d Litt 

3. Ida C Waid, D Lit. 

0. I. Wartfeki, B a 

S. Yoshitake 

Kadry Zafir, M.A. 


Persian Literature History ..Reader. 

Bengali .. „ 

Tamil and Telugu . . . . . Lecturer. 

Sinhalese . . . . • 

Indian Archseology . , . Hon Lecturer 

Turkish .. .. . ..Lecturer, 

Persian Professor. 

Sanskrit Lecturer. 

Pali and Sanskrit . . , . . „ 

Burmese .. . 

Armenian and Turkish .. .. ,, 

Arabic . . . . . . . . Reader. 

African Phonetics and Linguistics.Lecturer. 

Sanskri i Professor , 

African Phonolicsaud Linguistics.Lecturer. 

Modern Hebrew „ 

Japanese and Mongolian . , . . „ 

Arabic „ 


1 University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacliei. 

2. University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3. Recognised Teacher m the University of London. 

i. University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher 

5. University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 
reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

0. Ahad Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew. 

7, University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director). 

8« University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

9. University Professor of Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 

PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap' 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased ! 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will | 
as early as possible. If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated Into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16} years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs. 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Rs. 9,000 in excess of first Rs. 1,000 the 
duty is at 2%, between Rs. 10,000 and 
Rs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Rs. 50,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able Is at 4% and over Rs. 1.00,000 the duty 
payable Is ^ 5%, In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro. 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted: 

1. Debts left by the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbranoet* 


2 The amount of funeral oxpon'ics. 

3 Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


The particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It la the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the propei'ties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain oases 
the Court then requires citations to be pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Cfourt 
thinks are interested in the question of the 
grant of probate. If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days aftei 
the publication or service of citation and If the 
I will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
'is ordered to be granted. 



The Fisheries of India 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
wer#' they exploited in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded considerably 
within the last 50 years concurrently with 
improvement in the methods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress. Fishing and fish trade arc universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation «iused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of assoiaating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
cannot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and ediujation of the fishing community 
and in the introduction nnd testing of new and 
Improved apparatus and methods. 

The first loc.al Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the industry, both marine 
and fresh-water, apfiomting Sir F A Nicholson 
to supervise operations. Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard provlnexs, has comparatively 
small frosh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with good 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in tlio industry. Fisheries 
there were a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
ceased to receive any attention after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Industries to which this subject was allotted. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
margined by a shallow-water area witliin the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flsliablo water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive. The surf-swept East coast is .singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
p-an be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatara, 
the nnsinkablo catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
if better and larger boats were available and 
possible The West coast is more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
are good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty is found in be^ichlng 
e4inoe8 and boats throughout this season. 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
census taken by the Department of Fisheries 
m 1927-28, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 The esteemed table 
fish of the coast consist of the Seer (Cybitm or 
ScomberomoTous), Pomfret {Apolectug and Stro^ 
mateus) several barge species of Horse Mackerel 
(Caranx). Jew fish (Setaemdae), Whitmg 
iSHlago ) Thread-fins {Pclynemus), Sardines 
(Clupea) and Mackerel (Scomber) In economic 
importance, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
inferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea). 
Mackerel (Scomber)^ Cat fish (Anus), Eibbon 


fish (Tnchiurus), Goggles (Caranx crumen- 
opthalmus) and Silver bellies (Kquula ami Cazza) 
take precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Mackerel over-shadow all others So greatly 
in excess of lood requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that every year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure. Fishing outside 
the 5 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Eatnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for horiito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes. These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpo and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres . the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.— 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries and collateral indus- 
tries are bettor organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in largo measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F. A Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him. In 1 905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate oxisting conditions and future 
potentialities; in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
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and this in turn has developed into a separate 
Denartment of Government which till Angnit 
1028 was being administered by Mr. James 
Homell, F.L.S , as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr. B. Sondara Bai, 
Ph.D. The activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since Its inception. 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
enquire into the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for its future 
development have just published their rei>ort 
In two volumes, llie Evidence collected by 
the Committee is an octavo volume of 481 pages 
and the Eeport of the Committee is another 
similar volume of 264 pages. The Report is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
aims and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of a century and contains 
detailed proposals for the expansion of the 
Department activities In different directions. 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Comnnttee. The Committee have em- 
^lasised the true purpose and aim of a technical 
Department of Eisherles to be essentially 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sea-going fishermen. The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and canning, manufacture of oil and 
guano and saf e>guarding of Government revenue. 
Remarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the primary object and policy of the Depart- 
ment. Tecimologioal improvements in curing 
and canning and allied Industries should follow 
ultimately In the wake of improved catches. 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and important, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of the fisherman. 
The Committee have therefore urged that efforts 
to improve the professional knowledge of the 
sea-going fishermen and the catching powers 
of hiB craft and tackle which were inaugurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler in 1926 must 
necessarily occupy the first place of the depart- 
mental programme. The higher staff now 
consists of five Assistant Directors and an 
Assistant Biologist. These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and l)eche-de-mer 
fisheries ; (5) the co-operative and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yards , 
(c) inland pisciculture ; (d) deep sea fishing ; 
(e) propaganda for rural pisciculture ; and 
(/) biological investigations and fishery research 
Certain other officers have charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars. A special staff of officers trained in 
oo-ojperatlon have been appointed for intensive 
work among fishermen. The xoiscellaneous 
institutions controlled by the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research station for curing, canning and allied 
Industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at 
Calicut for imparting special training to 
teachers selected to teach in schools for fisher- 
children of which there were 43 with a total of 
3,687 pupils in 1930. All the public fish curing 
yiurds wmch were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed 
ipto the diarge of the Fisheries Department. 


It is i\ow possible to introduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department has been straining to popi4a- 
rise, in all the yards. Due to the transfer of ihe 
yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspectors, 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on the coast. Besides 
the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
Department sets Itself to train these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
marketing fish, social workers for the inculca- 
tion of tl^t, co-opurative and progressive ideas 
and new industries and lastly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collecting statistics regarding the value and 
quantity of sea fish caught and landed. Statis- 
tics have been published since 1625-26 regularly 
every year in the bulletins. 

The activities of the Department are so varied 
and far-reaching that it Is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space available, much 
leas to give details. So far its most notable 
Industrial successes have been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the fish-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hjrglenlc conditions. Twenty-four volumes have 
been Issued to date and the twenty-fifth volume 
in Press. All this work has been carried on 
under serious handicap for want of adequate 
staff and equipment. 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most important branches 
whether it be specially training teachers for 
schools in fishing villages or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-operative propaganda and 
in the supply of zoological specimens for the 
imo of college classes and museums. The last 
named has filled a long-felt want and Is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology throughout India. There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Europe 
as they can be had from the Research Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices. 

FiBh Curing.'-Fish curing is practised 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts 
its present success is due primarily to Dr 
Francis Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed lor the grant to fishermen of duty-free 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures. 
! He advocated much else, but the time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts. His 
salt suggestions were accepted by the Madras 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is Issued free of duty 
and often at rates below the local cost of tho 
salt to Government. At present about 115 of 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein. The total receipts on the adminis- 
tiation of these yards for the year 1980-3 L 
was Rs. 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure' 
Rs. 2,85,918-12-4. 
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Pearl and Ctaank Fisberles.— In tke 

nbienoe of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the dhank fisheriee prospered. An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chanks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Es. l7i 860-8-8. 


The Inland Flaheriea.—The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably with 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry up 
in the hot season and few of the many thousands 
of irrigation tanks throughout the province 
hold water for more than 6 to 9 months. As 
a consequence, Inland fisheries are badly 
organised and feW men devote themselves to 
fld^g as their sole or even main occupation. 
The custom is to neglect or Ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are full of water : only when the streams 
shrmk to pools and the tanks to puddles do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish. The result la a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater i>art of the year, a glut 
for a few days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence. The chief fresh water fishes of economic 
importance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue of living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps Including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man in India the Mahseer,** Gat-fishes 
nnd Hllsa. In the NUgirls, the Bainbow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well. The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
NUgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalanche, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
of the plateau. Fishing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transf^red from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago; 
these tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment in order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department; the results so far 
have shown a profit on the operations. To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fish farms are in 
operation. In these the chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Btroplu 
hiiratensis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water ; both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful hanit. Both the Gourami 
and Btroplus are largely vegetarian In diet. | 
A further activity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upem 
the aquatic larvse of mosquitoes. These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted Sheets of 
water; these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful in the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given. 

Marine Aquarium. — Feriiaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras. The 
building was eonstructed under the ausploes of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on gist 
October 1909. The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had chiurge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when It was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries. Ever since its opening, 
the first Institution of its kind in Asia, ft 
has been immensely iiopular with the public. 


A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
with 21 feet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 

Deep Sea Flailing and Reaeareli.— The 
fisherman has a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
of the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms. 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain^ 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit those deep sea fisheries 
economically. 

The department’s trawler Lady Gosohen ** 
has been exploring the off shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Galimere to 
Madras on the East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there. The Assistant Biaioglst and 
staff worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Galimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether.it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained. However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilitiM for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately increase the supply of fish food 
and fish manure. 

Rural PIsciculture.—As a result of the 
recommendation of the Boyal Commission 
on Agriculture that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a scheme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1980. 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 106,050 in 
the Presidency. The work though begun in 
July 1980, has already completed a survey 
of ponds in 98 villages, 2,17fi wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 weUs and 85 ponds were 
selected as suitable for pisoioultural operations 
and 45 wells and I pond were stocked. 

Welfare Work.— A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madras Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the Improve- 
ment of the condition of the fisherfolk. On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-operation. The work has 
been specially successful on the West Coast. 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1980-81 was 73. 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
years. The Committee on Fiiftieries recommend- 
ed that all co-operative work among Itohermen 
both on the West and Bast Coasts In the Prefti- 
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dency should he done by the Fisheries Depart - 1 
ment and that, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in tlie Labour Department, the staff ' 
of Inspectors of Co-operative Societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Sooietics for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Palapatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 with the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the influence oi 
middlemen capitalists The Government sanc- 
tioned a loan of Es 1,500 each to the two societies 


for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success 
To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to tram teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the fisherfolk The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 
with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam They are given 
practical Instructions in fishing, a boat having 
been purchased for the purpose In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Depart- 
ments. In other places schools were opened 
by the Department at the request of the 
fishermen Local men are appomted as honorary 
manager of schools. 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The fishing value of this extensive deltaic 
region lies pnmarily in the enormous area occu- 
pied by inland waters — nvers, creeks, j heels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a fish-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes in the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Bice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
the people consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It Is calculated that 1*6 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in fishiqg and its connect- 
ed trades, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahl, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by flstiing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of fisli, 
and this in spite of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali is most in- 
genious, his traps and other devices exceedingly 
dever and effective — to many cases too effective 
— so eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fisbeS^ is that of the hilsa {Clupea tlisha) which 
annually migrates from the sea In Innumerable 
multitudes to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the robu (Labeo rohUa ) and ^e ksUa (Caila 
ioila), miigola (Ctrrituan nslffeta); prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the j 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Bunderbans, the bekti (ZeUs 
ealenfer) and the mullets are the most 
esteemed , apart from these estuarine fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes iPolynamus,) pomfrete. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing Is of any 
local importance, having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and ooustruction. 

Following the inquiry begun In 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Bay of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler Golden 


\ Crown being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yielding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published in 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time involv- 
ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the expenment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasmg de- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise in prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling are now much more, steam- 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organize and without a rare combination oi 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organization the danger 
run by the investing pubhe will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
needs of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected in after 
which fisheries In Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture. The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment in 1923. There is no immediate 
prospect of reconstitution of the Department 
In Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its aotivitiee than in 
the case of Madras. Practically no coastal 
minor Industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existence fac- 
tories devoted to the upUft of the genera) 
utilization of fish bye-uroducts. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish oontraotors and 
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middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their business and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This 18 neeessarily extremely slow 
work, but a beidnning has been made and a 
number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
have been formed. Their example is calculated 
to eifectivcly serve the purpose of jiropaganda. 
The fishery wealth of liengal is enormous and 
notlung but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 


Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearis also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an Important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon chank fisheries already 
alluded to. 


Bombay. 


Whereas Bengal’s fisheries are at present 
confined principaUy to inland waters, those of 
Jiombay are concerned, save in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth ot 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast line 
abounding with excellent harbours for flsliing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to tlieir opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea- fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, there is ample 
scope for most useful work in improving curing 
methods, in introducing canning and in the 
development of minor marine industries parti- 
cularly those connected with the utilization 
of bye-products. 

The Director of Industries administered the 
subject of “Fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment. A steam trawler was bought for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work in May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the (iovern- 
ment ot Burma. At the outset the results 
seemed promising, but the experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not be met by 
sales of fish at current market rates. Cold 
storage has since been installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying ice and stores, and for 
unloading catches. More than this a change 
is needed in the medimval conditions under 
which the local fish market is conducted 
and there is much to bo done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and partioulariv the 
ray or skate which formed on the average 
25 per cent, of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee. 

Vast strides have been made in the Bombay 
li'jhitig industry 111 the course of the past five 
y(‘ars, tlietwo latter years of wluch will alw^ays 
remain an eventful date m its history This 
piogressism a large measure due to the awaken- 
ing among the fi|sliermcn, wlio are traditionally 
a i onscrvative people, and the introduction of 
retorms among them is a very gradual jirocess, 
as strongly ingrained iircjudites and customs- 
have to be overcome. 


No survey of the fishing industry m the 
Bombay Bresidem y in reient years laii bo 
lomplete without a lefereiue to Mr H T 
Sorley’s valuable report on the Marine Fisheries 
of the Bombay J’residcney, published m 1933. 
The volume is a stoiehouse of Intormation 
bearing on the Tresideniy’s fishing industry 
and the fish trade in general, and contains 
iiiimoroufl useful suggestions by the adoption 
id which the prospects of the fish trade of the 
Fresidcney may be improved 

Mr Sorley has observed that the mclustry 
is neither expanding nor declining and that the 
siuiply of fish discloses no signs ot diminution 
Elaborating tliis view lie proceeds to point out 
th.it the tishormeu aie licalthy and moderately 
prosperous m comiiarisoii with others belonging 
( o <i similar social stratum. 

M 1 Sorley's more imj ortant recommendations 
aie — 

1 The establishment of a marine aquarium 
ill Bomh.iy and Kanidn, it they are able to pay 
thi'ir way as the Madr.is aquarium docs 

2 The estabhslmicnl of a bureau of tishenes 
iiilormation 

3 The .idvisability ot the transfer ot the 
fish cm mg yards to the control ot the Local 
Government, and 

4 The eneouragement by the Bombay 
University oi m<iriue biologkal res«‘arth 

Mr Sorley in the course of his report also 
roterred to the value of employing fast motor 
launches to transport fish to the coiisumlng 
centres in Bombay from the catching sites. 

New Era Started. — A move in the above 
direition was made towards the end of the year 
1933, when t be Government of Bombay launched 
an experiment implementing 111 some ways 
the above suggestions The experiment was 
formally inaugurated by Hir Frederick Sykes, 
tlie then (lovcrnor ol Bombay at Danda The 
experiment was undertaken in co-operation with 
the head of tlie fishing community at Danda. 
For the purpose of the experiment a launch was 
obtained on loan from the Boyal Indian Navy 
(then the R I. M ) and suitable alterations were 
made on it to adapt it to the purpose of a carrier 
launeh. The results achieved by the working 
of this launch were very encouraging. The 
i rapidity with whieh the fish was transported in 
a much fresher state than had till thou been 
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pOBSlble aroused the interest of the ftshermen, 
who realised the benefit to their trade of using 
last motor transport to bring the fish to Bombay 
from the catching fields. 

Encouraged by the results, Oovemment placed 
in 1934 an order for the construction of two 
launches with a local firm. The new launches 
eltmlnate the various defects revealed by thei 
working of the original boat. One of them, the j 
new ‘Lady Sykes’ is equipped with a 28.6] 
B.H.P Gardener engine and the other with a 
38 B.H.P. Kuston Lister engine capable of 
average speeds of 7 and 8 knots respectively. 
The total length of each launch is 35 feet, 
breadth being ] 0 feet and depth 4 feet 9 inches 
Both the launches are equipped with life-buoys, 
life Jackets, fire extinguishers and the usual 
navigation lights. Both boats bum crude oil. 
The latter launch has been bought on the hire 
purchase system by the head of the fishing 
community referred to above The boats 
were put Into commission in September and 
October 1934, respectively, ever since when they 
have been working satisfactorily. Their greater 
knottage and bigger storage capacity have 
induced the fishermen to put out to areas 
hitherto untapped for the purpose of supplying 
fish to the Bombay market Both the launches 
liave performed trips as far as Malvan, a town 
on the Konkan coast, about 180 miles from 
Bombay. The launches have thus brought 
large and rich fishing fields within easy reach 
of Bombay markets. This fish hitherto usually 
found its way to the fish curing yards, where it 
was dried and cured with salt The operation 
of these launches at such a distant site makes 
it possible to furnish the Bombay market with 
a more regular and steady supply of fish than 
hitherto. The working of these launches has 
made it possible for Bombay to have an abundant 
supply of mackeral, a fish of Immense food value 
and always relished Until the introduction 
of the launihes this fish was available only in 
very meagre quantities. 

Fishermen who till now had fell lhat the 
provision of motor transport was beyond their 
scope are increasingly realising, after inquiry 
and inspection of the launches now running, that 
motor launches will play an important part 
in their trade In the future, and tlieir more 
extended use will be the basis fo any scheme for 
the improvement of their prospects. A spirit 
of onteimrise is already abroad among the fisher- 
men and some foresighted individuals encouraged 
by the success of the Bombay Government’s 
experiment are now embarking upon the 
purdiase of launches. 

Incidentally it may be stated that the Depart- 
ment of Industries has already examined the 
possibility from the engineering point of view, 
of converting ordinary sail boats into vessels 
capable of propulsion by diesel engines That 
this is feasible is evident from the experiment 
of the Burma Shell Oil Co , which successfully 
installed at 10 BH.P. diesel engine on an 
ordinary sailing craft measuring 24 feet in 
length. The boat has been in operation since 
September 1933. She has made several trips 
to distant fishing sites. Her running has been 
very satisfactory. 


A unique feature of the Bombay Govemmenrs 
fisheries scheme is the provision made to train 
youths of the fishing community in the running 
and maintenance of motor launches with the 
ultimate object that they may eventually be 
able to take charge of their own launches when- 
ever they decide to go in for these on an extensive 
scale. The benefit of fishermen is the paramount 
consideration kept in the forefront of the whole 
scheme, which aims at confining the entire 
fishing trade to the fishing community itself 
and eliminating the need of employing technical 
hands who are not fishermen by either caste or 
vocation. 

Lastly a fisheries information bureau has 
also been set up. The function of this bureaii 
will be to collate and supply information connec- 
ted with the local and other fisheries. The 
information collected by the bureau will be 
useful to the fishing industry, as it will furnish 
information not now available to them. 

The fishermen working on the marine fisheries 
of the Bombay Presidency number about 30,000 
according to the statistics of the census held in 
1931 The figure does not include, however, 
men working in fresh waters Amalla-Ke vdand a 
and Bankot — Redi areas furnish by far the bulk 
of the Presidency’s catch The total tonnage 
of fish caught in the Bombay Presidency includ- 
ing Smd is slightly over 66,000 tons, the average 
value per ton of fish caught for the whole 
Presidency estimated on a basis of Rs 6 46 
per maund being equivalent to Rs. 146 per ton. 
The annual catch per fishermen estimated at 
1.65 tons is much lower than the Madras figure 
for the Malabar coast, where the catch per 
fishermen averages about 7 tons. The value, 
however, per ton m the Bombay Presidency, 
VIZ Rs 4 45 per maund, is much greater than 
Madras value, namely Rs. 1-5-4 per maund. 

Bombay City’s annual consumption of freslt 
fish averages about 10,000 mds. 9,000 mds. of 
which are obtained from sites not more than 
30 miles distant and brought to Bombay mostly 
by ordinary sail boats Apart from fishing 
boats fish is also brought to the city by trains 
from stations on the B. B &. C I Railway, 
besides by steamers from Rarachi. Any 
increase in the present quantity of the supply 
of fish in the Bombay market is sure to be 
absorbed Statistics of the consumption of fish 
in other large centres are not available. 


The various types of fish brought to the flsli 
curing yards in the Bombay Presidency annually 
average about 200,000 mds. for curmg which 
70,000 mds. of salt are usually issued. Kx- 

J ierience has shown that dry cured fish lasts 
onger and in a sounder condition than wet 
cured fish. Most of the former is disposed of 
above the ghats Wet cured fish, it has been 
said, commands scarcely any sale in the Bombay 
Presidency, but is appreciated by inhabitants 
of certain parts of the Madras Presidency and 
Ceylon. Mr. Sorley has expressed the opinion 
that if an Improvement can b« effected In the 
methods of curing, the resultant product could 
be more greatly popularised and roach a wldei 
I market. 
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Thu takes one to the que<<tion of starting a 
fish canning iudostry, which does not exist in 
the Bombay Presidency, although the quantity 
of fish caught is sufficiently large to warrant 
the start of such an enterprise. The most 
suitable site for embarking on a canning oonceni 
would be ill the neighbourhood oi Batnagin 
where fish occur in large shoals. 

Experiments in canning conducted some years 
back D> the Baroda Govermnent at one of the 
chief fishing centres on the Southern Kathiawar 
coast and already yielded valuable and encourag- 
ing results particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perwes among which are included 
the valuable Jew-flsbes iSeiana spp.) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of **flsh-mawB** or ** sounds." 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
bay fiflbiug boats hail from the coast between 
Bassein and Surat. These boats are beauti- 
fully constructed, attain a considerable size, 
and are oapatde of keeping the sea for weeks 
together, in the season they fish principally 
oft the Kntoh and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay. Their main 
method of fishing Is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hours 
and hauled at the turn of the tide. The cbiet 
catches arebombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew-fishes. The first named are dried In 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
upon lines stretohed between upright posts. 
South of Bombay the fishermen of Batnasiri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter 
clau of fishing boat^ specially desired for use 
In drift-net fishing. Ime hauls of bonito seet 
( a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and rav fish. For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed. For part of the fair season, when 
flsmng is not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay flidiing boats are employed 
as small coasters, a fact wffich shows how large 
they run in size. 


The provision of cold storage facilities in 
Bombay marks a new departure in the marketing 
of perishable products and commodities and is a 
sign that the Indian capitalist is developing 
a greater interest in fish than heretofore These 
tacilities have been mainly designed with a view 
to making a large supply of fish available in the 
Bombay market. 


A local firm has installed a plant for the quick 
freezing of fish. Special insulated boxes have 
been provided by enterprising firms for transport- 
ing fish These boxes are lined with cork and 
zinc and provide an effective Insulated medium 
against heat. 


Two smaller plants, each with a capacity of 
10 tons, have been installed at Mafvan and 
Veraval, where largo shoals of fish are found. 
The fish is frozen on the spot and exported to 
Bombay by steamers of the B. S. K, Co., and 


also by rail sometimes from Diu, which is about 
160 miles to the north of Bombay. Halvan, 
which, as already stated, is about 180 miles to 
the south of Bombay, enjoys the benefit of a 
regular daily steamer service to the latter 
city. 


In SlDd considerable sea-flshlng Is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and ooarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rayi 
and jew-fishes. In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster is confined to licensed fishermen aim is 
limited to a few months of the oold weather. 
The demand lor oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, but although many seea pearls 
are procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
for tnese purposes and the export of snob seed 
pearls to China for use in medicine ceased many 
years ago. Considerable fisheries exist In the 
Biver Indus, diiefiy for the fish known as 
palla, which are annually leased out by 
Government for about Bs. 20,009. 


The existence of small pearl fisheries almost 
within Bombay city itself, will come as a sur- 
prise to many. The fisheries dot Bombay City 
seaface on its south-west eni and north-eastern 
sides. Apart from these two sites, pearl oyster’ 
fisheries ale also to be found at Thana, a suburb 
of Bombay about 20 miles away, and at- 
variouB places in the Kolaba district, tacing 
Bombay on the eastern side of Uie harbour. 
The south-western site in Bombay City where 
the pearl fisheries have been recently discovered 
is situated in blocks Nos. 3 to 7 of the Back 
Bay reclamation scheme. Pearl beds are also 
found in the Karachi harbour These pearls 
are produced by the window pane oyster, bufc 
the pearls, apart from being limited in numbers, 
are of indifferent quality. 

The revenue derived from the various pearl 
fisheries is meagre They are not leased out 
regularly every year, but only when a sufficient 
number of jicarl oysters subsist on the beds, 

Bombay Presidency’s resources in respect 
of edible oysters are veiy limited. There arO 
few places suited to the cultivation of oyster 
particularly certain areas in Sind and some 
sites in the Batnaglri and Kanara districts. 
The best oysters by far arc derived from the 
Sind oyster beds. Oysters found elsewhere In 
the Presidency are generally small and undei:- 
sized. 


In the Gull of Catch two pearl fisheries 
exist, one for the true pearl o:^ter, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former is 
canisd on by His Highness the ISaharaja ol 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. 
The latter industry owes its local exlstenoe to 
the enterprise of the Baroda Ctovemment which 
in 1905 obtained the servloes on deputation 
of Mr. J. Homell, formerly Director of Fisheries 
in Madras, for the puniose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territory 
in Kathiawar. 
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Borina. 


Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste 
are consumed by Burmese people. The value 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly 
from Straits Settlements) vras 9.83 lakhs in 

1932- 33 . The exclusive right of fishing through- 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom 
of the country to Government, and the Burma 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this 
right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the 
conservation of the fish. 

Revalue — The economic value of any 
Industry or tract of country can, to some extent, 
be gauged by the revenue It > ieMs. The fisheries 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 43.62 
lakhs per annum during the last deccnnmm) 
and therefore they are one of the most important 
sources of national wealth The demand de- 
oljined to sixty per cent of this amount In the year 

1933- 34 owing to trade and economic depression 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small 
rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and are 
leased by Government to the highest and best 
biddem at public auction lor periods varymg 
from one to five years The total number of lease- 
able fisheries in the province IS 3,5r>4 of which 
1,679 lie in the Irrawaddy Division, and 700 in 
Maubin — one of the five districts in that division 


The Delta consists of a series of saiieer-sliapcd 
islands, many of whicli have embankments 
round the greater part of them along the north- 
east and west . in the hollows of these Islands 
most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
floods which overflow the embankment duriny 
October the young fry come down-country from 
Upper Burma 

Licenses for fishing In all open fisheries arc 
issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
cribed fe<‘S for the specified classes of fishing 
implements The greatest revenue from Ueonses 
comes from Mergui District where not only is 
the Pearling industry carried on, but leases for 
collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued 

The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 011 
the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katliabaung, 
(3) Kathahraym and (4) Kabalu. These are 
generally made into salt fish The creek and iresh 
water fish from fisheries are generally ngahhv, 
ngayan and ngagyi. Most of them are sokl 
fresh, but some are convi'rtcd into salt fish 
The fish caught in the rivers arc generally 
ngathalauk^ Ngagyin and Ngamuinyui Kaka- 
launq and Ngaponna which arc found in small 
uantities els<‘whcro in India are sold m abun- 
ance m the Rangoon market 


The Punjab. 


Dining the year 1933-34 there was no marked 
change in the o[)erationh of the Fisheries Brunch 
of the Agricultuial Dejartmeiit The numbei 
ot Ashing heeiises issued rose from 6,017 in the 
pievlouR year to 7,192 during the yeui 1933-34 
The catches of the fishermen wen* generally 
below average except in the Kangia Distiict 
and in the Deg in Sheikliiijmia whcie they weie 
satisfactory The fish in liivers and streams 
were washed down by liea\> Hoods m the end of 
September 1933 and the tatches of tlshermen 
were poor during the winter months There 
has been a heavy mortality among fish in the 
Sohaustieam in the Rawalpindi Distriet annually 
during the last 3 or 4 yeais This has sciiously 
affected the fishing in that watei Etfoits are 
being made to find out the cause of tliis iiiortalitj 
and as soon as it is detei mined, any iiossible 
remedial measures will be adopted. 


Tlie tiout fishing on the Boas and its tnbu- 
taries in kiilii was g(K)(l 134 Tioiit angling 
luenses wne issni'd in Kulu tiout vaU'is as 
against 141 in the last >eai The weatliei was 
favourable tin fishing and the rivers leinameil 
111 good (ondition affording good spoil and 
(atches Ixith to anglers and to the netsuien 
Brown Trout cultural expi'iinu iits W'cie 
successful ill Jvulu, l)ut tlic'ie was a heavy 
mortality among Rainbow Tioiit ova, the cause 
of whu'U IS under investigation The carp 
spawned at C'hlienawan on the 17th July, 1933. 
but iiiinieious <‘ggs wito washed aM.iy by tli<‘ 
lic'avv floods and lost as laigc'-nieshecl scieeiis 
had to be* used at the onth't to jirc'v ent .» hcMdiiig 
up of water. Laivicidal fish aie llounshing 
and spawning at the C'hhenawau Fisli Tanks 
ticnii where these weie sent to tour dillcieiit 
places lor the control of malaiia. 


Travancore. 


This State has affiliated fisheries to the De- 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of 
two officers trained in Madras and another 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has 
already accomplished a notable amount of 
development work. Special attention has been 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwatera, 
to the establlsbmpiit of oo-operatlvo societies 


among the fishing community and to the in- 
troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
and guano production. Useful work has been 
done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
life-histories of the mere valuable food fishes 
and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
are being introduced. Special Schools have 
been opened for the education o£ fisher lads. 
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Even In the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation th(' destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
stronf! forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1865 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousic laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 

progress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
but from 1860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of manklud — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management. 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
in some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in r<ord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1 855, ! 
there is no longer any doubt tliat results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im- 
portance of which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (Including 
the Shan States) is 'under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unclassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user In favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
so complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not alwa)^ demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to nothingmoro than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slst March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


total area This was classed as follows : Reser- 
ved 107,753 ; Protected 6,263 , Unclassed State 
136,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baluchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety in the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors. Broadly speaking, the following main 
type? of forest may be distinguished: — 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kikar 
(Acacia ara5ica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations. 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafless for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas in the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests 

(3) Evergreen forests.— These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such os the west 
coast of the Peninsula the eastern sub- Himalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests. — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khosia pine (Ptnus 
hhasya) grows gregariously at elevations ot 
3,000 to 7,000 feet. In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(Oedrus deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Ptnusearoefsa); 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir. 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (PinuB longifolia) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(5) Littoral forests. — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhuophoreae), Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the **Bundrl** (HerUura 
jomea). 
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Forest Policy.— The general policy of the 
Ckrremment of India in relation to foreete was 
definitely laid down in 1804 by the olasBlfloation 
oC the areas under the control of the Depart* 
ment into four broad classes, namely: — 

<a) Forests the preservatioo of which is 
Sssentlal on climatic or physical grounds. These 
ate usually situated in nlOy country where the 
retention of forest growth is of vital importance 
00 account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail I 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastem i 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya. I 

(0) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the; 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption; these forests! 
are of great importance in agricultural districts, j 

(d) Pasture lands.— These are not ** forests ** 
ln> the generally understood sense of the term 1 
but gn^ng grounds managed bv the Forest 
D<martment merely as a matter of convenience. | 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one object. 

Administration. — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out in the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
The In^ctor-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Besearch Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters. Under the Const!* 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, where they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern* 
ments, and in 1924 the Beforms Inquiry Com* 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Huddiman, Home Member of the Government 
of India, reconunended that they be trans 
ferred in other provinces now unless any local 
Government on examination of the posltione 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province. 

Territorial ohar^.— The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles; 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forests; 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
nave a Chief Conservator who Is the head of 
the Department for his provinoe. Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest DivUdons, 
in charge of members of the Imperial or Pro* 
vindal Forest Service ; these Divisions in most 
eases correspond to civil districts. Each Division 
contains a number of Banges in charge of 
Junior members of the Provincial Service or 
at Forest Bangers or Deputy Bangers; heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Banges are further sub* 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
eharges held by Forest Guards or in some oases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial changMU— Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various Important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Besearch and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
dNtief. 


The Forest Service.— The Forest Service 
CDmprises three branches: — 

(1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 879 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
Chlftl Conservators, Conservators, Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators. Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service. The officers 
of this service are recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Eecruitment) Buies, 
1928 

(a) by nomination in England In accordance 

with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of State in Council. 

(b) by competitive examination in India In 

accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination ; 

(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services; 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Go- 
vernment Service in India other than 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Further recruitment to the Indian Forest 
Service, whether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision Is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Bound Table 
Conference in regard to the provincialisation 
of the Indian Forest Service. 

In Bombay and Burma, where. Forest is a 
transferred subject new services called the 
Bombay and Burma Forest Services Class I, 
have been created to take the place of the 
Indian Forest Service. 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 
Service. — This service was created in 1919 but 
since 1922 no further recruitment has been made. 
Some of the Forest Engineers have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service or the Indian 
Service of Engineers and some have resigned 
or have retire The future strength is not 
ei^pected to remain at more than three i e. 
(one each in Bombay, Madrid ^ud Punjab). 

(3) The Provincial Service.— Formerly it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests. All Extra Denut) 
Conservators who were considered to be fully 
qualified to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920. 
Che class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only. The fixation of 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are eligible for promo- 
tion upto 25 per cent . of the posts i n the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Beoietary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, theii 
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rectttitment being a matter for the local Got- 
emmente. A certain number of poets in the 
service are filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Bangers. Owing to the establish* 
ment of a course for the traming of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since 192fi, the Provincial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928. Thel.F. S College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct. 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment to the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy. 

(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Bangers (about 840), Deputy Bangers 

g bbout 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
uards (about 11,500). The Bangers are at 
present trained at three difierent centres— 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Provin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and Madras), 
the Burma Forest School at . Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madras Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa. 
Bombay and the Central Provinces). These 
three institutions were established in 1878, 
1898 and 1912, respectively. The training 
of subordinates below the rank of Banger 
is carried out in various local forest schools 
and training classes. 

Research.~~For the first fifty years of the 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
BO attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the sdentific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working. A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
the instance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest 
Besearch Institute at Dehra Dun The 
Forest Besearch Institute, is under the 
administrative control of the Inspector-General 
of Forests who is also the Preaident. There 
are five main branches of research, namely 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economic 
Products, Entomology and Chemistry, each 
branch being in charge of a research ofiicer. 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tem- 
porarily on short term contract. Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to receive the 
necessary technical training and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the place 
of experts if and when properly qualified. The 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp Wood Preserva- 
tion and Seasoning Sections are in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America. 

As a result of Mr. B. S. Pearson's long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a series of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and o£3cial reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from persons doing 
business in timber and other forest products, 
not only in India but elsewhere in the world. 
The officers in charge of this bran ch received 
their training mostly in Europe and America 
and their efficiency is of a very high order. 

Since 1906 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically so much so that in 1920 a new 
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scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute. Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodatlog 
the various expanded branches and the new 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom. 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigations which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and better 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests Unfortunately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads— (1) Major produce, 
that Is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral product etc., 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
Slat March 1981, the latest date for which statistics 
areavailable, was 858,868,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 361,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the preceding quinquennium. 
The annual outturn of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
averaged 362,217,000 cubic feet against ap 
average of 340,000.000 c. ft during the preceding 
quinquennium. The trade in bamboos was 
almost stationary, with expectations of great 
development under commercial expbtation 
for paper pulp manufacture in the near future, 
The five years witnessed the initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
schemes, especially in Madras, which had 
indifferent success. It was hoped in Madras by 
utilising modern American methods to extract 
and utilise very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was Justified neither by 
the stand of timber in the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets. The pro- 
vincial Government after this experience 
adopted a more cautious policy. 

An important measure for the development 
of forests in the Andamans was sanctioned by 
the Government of India. Hitherto, elephants 
had been employed for extraction of timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched. The new plan is for the 
employment of American methods. AmerioBn 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American expert engaged to take charge of the 
work. Owing, however, to the wide-spread 
depression in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present 
Elsewhere in India a great part of the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of contractors who are 
regarded as on the whole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The Important r6le 
which the forests of a country play in its general 
commercial welfare and in providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re<* 
cognized. Fifteen years ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work In the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 persona while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed In working up the raw 
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material yielded by the forests. It accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the Jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
mnkers, lac-manufacturers, basket-makers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a mlUion people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further hall million in Indian 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
I as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
i devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
I forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
I the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the possible discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Besults. — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods:-— 


Financial Results of Forest Administration tn British India from fo 1028-29 (in lakha 

rupees)* 


Quinquennial period. 


(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 

1864-05 to 1868-09 



Lakhs. 

27*4 

Lakhs. 

23*8 

Lakhs. 

13*6 

Lakhs. 

PM 

36*4 

1869-70 to 187.3-74 


. . 

56*3 

39*3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-76 to 1878-79 



66*6 

45*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



00 

00 

66*1 

32*1 

30*4 

1884-86 to 1888-89 



116*7 

74*3 

42*4 

.36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 



169*6 

86*0 

4M 

73*5 

1 40*1 

1894-96 to 1898-99 



177*2 

C3*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



196*6 

112*7 

83*9 

42*7 

1904-06 to 1908-09 


.. i 

267*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 



296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1914-16 to 1918-19 



371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

43*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 


• • 

551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*5 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

.. 


595*4 

351 1 

244*2 

40*9 


Most of the provinces show a steady increase 
of surplus The slump in trade of the last few 
years was evident in the surplus for the year 
1930-31 which fell to 121 lakhs from a 
previous ** peak '* figure of 273 lakhs in 1926-27. 
The figure, however, is still a most favourable 
one and indicates that the forests of India 
are being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country, with the passing of the current world- 
wide depr^ion the temporary set back in 
financial results may be expected to disappear. 


marketing Indian timbers in England (ce.pcii- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a I'lmber Adviser who is attached 
to the Office of the lligh Commissioner for India 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
factory le\ el, because, according to the official 
explanation, **the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the dijQftoulty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difldcult. 


Agencies.— An agdhey has been established 
In India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at present held 
by Messrs Martin & Go., Calcutta. The agency held 
in England by Messrs W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated In December 1926 and the work of 


Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other puDlications has been issued by the 
Forest Eesearch Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest 
Debra Dun, U. P, 
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EXPOBTS. 
(Annual £000). 



1904-14 

1028-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1938-34 

Timber 








Teak 

454 

1,137 

1,149 

916 

458 

334 

498 

(£ per ton) 

(10) 

(21) 

(21) 

(2J) 

(18) 

(17) 

(17) 

Deal and Pine 


— 

— 



— 

— 

(£ per ton) 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

Other Timbers 

SO 

43 

.58 

37 

21 

26 

21 

Hallway Sleepers . . 


— 

~ 

— 

— 

. 

— 


494 

1,180 

1,207 

053 

470 

360 

519 

British l^mplre 

60% 

67% 

69% 

68% 

69% 

75% 

7 

By land 

— 

- 

— 

— 


- 

— 

MANUPaOTtlRBS 








Tea Chests . . 

— 

— 

— 

— I 


— 

- 

Vfood Pulp . , 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Matches 

— 

— ; 

. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Other Manufactures 

(g) 

25 

15 

8 

11 

12 

13 

15 


25 

15 

8 

11 

12 

13 

15 


' IMPOETS, 
(Annual £000) 


Timber. 

Teak 

(£ per ton) 

Deal and Pine 

(£ per ton) 

Other Timbers (e) . , 

Bailway Sleepers . . 

1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1030-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

302 

(6) 

118(0) 

(5) 

178 

299 

135 

(11) 

65 

(7) 

222 

8 

124 

(11) 

80 

(7) 

360 

113 

(10) 

48 

(7) 

359 

109 

(0) 

34 

(6) 

210 

54 

(8) 

32 

(5) 

159 

8*1 

(7) 

? 

201(5) 


897 

430 

564 

520 

353 

245 

284 

British Empire 

30%(r) 

17% 

12% 

7% 

11% 

12% 


By land 

408 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 


0 — 1012-1 4. d—lncluding deal and pine, the figures for deal and pine and other timber^ 

not being available separately for this year, 
c— Excluding sleepers. d~-Not available after 1924<25 <iCd50,000). 
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EXPOaXS— 
(AnauAl ^000) 



1904-14 

1928-20 

1929 30 

1980-81 

1981-32 

1932-33 

1938-34 

MANUJi’ACTUKKB j 

270(«) 

497 

596 

455 

356 

356 

356(/) 

Pea Chests . . 






Wood Pulp . 

113(a) 

311 

337 

315 

270 

166 

203 

507 

129 

82 

31 

8 

4 

7 

Matches . . . 








Other Manufactures 

41 

91 

137 

77 * 

32 

94 

04 

(g) 









931 

1,028 

1,141 

878 

666 

620 

660 


a— 1912-14, p— 1909-14. 

/-—Approximate. Excluding furniture, eabinetwaie, re-exports. 


EXPORTS 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Lac . . , . i . 

li843 

6,483 

5,226 

2,361 

1,380 

932 

1,848 

(£ per ton) * . 

(100) 

(174) 

(166) 

m 

(r»9) 

(40) 

(51) 

Itubber . . » . 

157 

1,499 

1,342 

973 

334 

66 

234 

iM>robaiah8 .. 

364 

659(a) 

611(a) 

593(n) 

499(a) 

434(rt) 

444(a) 

Sandalwood . . * . 

82 

323(/y) 

298(6) 

185(6) 

233(6) 

106(6) 

163(6) 

('HidamuniB i. 

26 

154 

197 

169 

93 

109 

159 

tutch 

76 

70 

66 

68 

31 

23 

28 

llosin 

1 

32 

! 

44 ! 

12 

14 

20 

8 


a— ‘Includes extract. b — Includes oil. 


IMPORTS. 
(Annual £000) 



1904-14 

1928-29 : 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

ilosin 

41 

28 

37 

25 

21 

12 

25 

Turpentine ahd Sub- 








stitute , . , . 

29 

19 

22 

12 

9 

8 

9 

1 
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WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. 


Beam Stations. — Tho year 1927 saw the 
oommencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United ILingdom. Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian Badio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Ofllce in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Gnmsby are similarly 
connected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end. The huge aerial system? 
at ‘Poona and Dhond, each sup^xirted on five 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellency trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a few minutes later 

It is noteworthy that the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincided with a reduction 
m rates by the cable companies Tlie Eastern 
Telegraph Co , which operates the cable from 
Europe to India, has become merged in the 
New Imperial and International Communications 
Ltd. 

For reasons of economy, most of the inland 
wireless stations in India were pnictieally 
closed down and placed in charge of “ Cate and 
Maintenance ” parties which carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Badio, which always maintained official com- 
munication with Kabul in Afghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh lladio, which 
receives British Official Wirdess sent out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter's Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been equipped with apparatus 
to enable them to function as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such 
New wireless stations for aeronautical purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India. New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication purposes are under 
construction at Cliittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein. 

The coast stations, however, have been main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 
improvements effected. The application of 
the Baudot system to the lugh-speed continuous- 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely 
satiuactory, and a large portion of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cii- 
cuitouB route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospheric inter- 
ference, particularly during the hot weather 
but the difficulties have been largelji overcome 
by handspeed working during the worst 
periods. • 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in the Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 


new station equipped with modem apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santo Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase in number, and now total about 
30,000 per annum. Official telegrams arc 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matora (Ceylon) t?to Bombay Radio Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is iiassed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessels, lighthouses and shore stations arc 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon. In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and London 
was established for the first time. The 
conversations were initiated from the s.s. Belgen- 
land a tourist ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible through the courtesy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in con 
junction with the International Marino Radio 
Company. 

Safety at Sea. — A noticeable feature of 
wireless development during the past two years 
has been the provision of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Karachi and facili- 
ties at other coast stations whereby ships at 
sea equipped with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy. The latest style of Marcony 
beacon was erected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide shipping approaohmg Bombay 
harbour. All Ships equipped with wireless direi - 
tion finders will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance ot 
150 miles from the coast. The beacon is an 
experiment and is likely to bo the first of many 
others along the coast of India. Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signaLs, 
weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also proved of value to ships 
at sea. 

Broadcasting — For several years, limited 
broadcasting services were maintained bv 
Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low jiower, the broadcasts were tuned-in ovei 
practically the whole of India. The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contribu- 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those dubs for the sport- 
ing manner m which they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is alsp due to tht' 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which tht 
broadcasts would have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company wa^ 
grants a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the BritlBli 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and Calcutta, 
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<lic services at the former being inaugurated 
hy His Excellency the Viceroy In July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
i itcr These stations had each an aerial input 
of three kilowatts, the same as tliat of the 2LO 
Uiions in London, of which they arc practically 
iliii)licato8. The programmes were so arranged 
tliat both Indian and European music are broad- 
(iist daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 3509 metres, and Calcutta on 370 4 and 49 10 
metres Heception in either of these cities, and for 
ji distance of twenty or thirty miles around, is 
])ossible on crystal sets, of which a very largo 
number have been sold. Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
h.m been a considerable demand for these, the 
‘ftlos have not reached expectation. One of 
t )ic greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of lotteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed. 

I'he Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department 
(Jovernmont for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
(’entral Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-official public in 
.issociation with the Departmental ofiiclals, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion. 
Tlie Committee has as its chairman the Member 
f>t the Viceroy’s Executive Council in charge 
oi the Subject (now the Hon Sir Joseph Ithore) 
ind upon it sit at the present time Messrs 
N B Macbeth and H M Dumasia, 
Bombay, H H Eeylands and K C Neogy, 
M L A , Calcutta , M. R Cobum, Financial 
Adviser to Governnient in the Posts and 'relo- 
lUapha Department and B ILima Rao, Joint 
Se«retary to Government in the Industries 
•md Labour Dept. It is now proposed to 
(’stablish a series of additional bro.idcasting 
‘'fations in different parts of India so as to 
‘'F)read broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
‘<els throughout the land Important proposals 
with tins purpose in view were discussed by the 
\d\Jsory Committee in Calcutta in December, 
i An event of considerable importance was 
I'ombay’s broadcast to the world on December 
1 1933 This broadcast, played from the 

1 mpu-e Station, gave hsteners in Europe ti eir 
first opportunity of hearing a typical Indian 
Jirogramme. 

Licenses — Broadcast receiving licenses arc 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
!»er year, and cov(*r the use of receiving sets 
tliroughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the Morth- West Frontier Province. Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are mucii sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
I ppllcants, more than 300 have been issued 
I'he number of traders in wireless apparatus 
'Gio are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during Die 
j'lst year This improvement must be ascribed 
i rimarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Prospects. — The Government of India have 

I ways encouraged the development of wireless 

21 


in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably increased internal radio com- 
munication. There are two most promising 
lines of development, vu — 

(а) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlincs. In this connection it may bo remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and If used for 
ppeech can bo operated by the ordinary desk tele- 
phone instrument in daily use all over India. 

(б) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form tlie trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
facilities. 

These would, it Is thought, open up a new 
industry which if properly forstcred would very 
soon extend its sales outside the limits of India. 
It is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured in this coimtry than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Badio Telephone Service.— -An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Exeellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor ot Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoaro, Secretary of State for India, 
exchanged messages as a preliminary to the 
opening of the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
tor ttio past six years by the Indian Radio ana 
Gable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the liegln- 
nlng of tills year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, tlie radio telephone scivico was limited 
to Bombay and Poona at iiie Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with otlicr places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for peo])le in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, tfiero Is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the laudlines has been completed, 
neaily every important city will bo in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 

Many technical problems are involved in th® 
perfection of the India-Englaud wireless 
telephone, not the least of whiih is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
ofioned, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all ))arts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapiied ” with tlie greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear ’* was installed. 

Any private telephone owner will he able to 
use the service for an overseas call. Before 
doing so, however, he will have to place a 
deposit of Rs. 100 with the Divisonal Engineer, 
Telegraphs, Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes’ conversation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Rs. 80 , (b) Northern Ireland (Dublin) and the 
Isle of Man, Rs. 84 Each additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cos^, 
Rs. 26-11 and to (b) Rs. 28. 
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The newspaper Press in India is an essen- 
tially English institution and was introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the ilr&t newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. | 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
pai>er. The Timei, which came into existence 
only five y<‘ais later in 1785; but then the 

E eriod of British supri'maey is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plaasey, only twenty- 
three yeais carlu’r. Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1780 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald^ followed next 
year by The Bombay Courtery a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1801. In Bombay 
the advent of the press inav be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much latcT than was tlie case in Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on suiterance before 
Piassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masttrs after 16C5, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Eugliblin.an should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of its founder as Uveky’s Gazette or Journal. 
Hieky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterpi ising spirit, tliough the fault w'as entirely 
his own, as he made ins paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and lie and his journal 
disappf'ared from public view in 1782. SoveTal 
journals rapidly followed Hlckv’s, though they 
did not fort unotdy copy its bad example. The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and botli are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. JNo fewer than 
five pap('r8 followed in as many years, the 
Benqal Gazette of 1780, and one of these, The 
Calcutta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as tiie oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the Batt, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Fr^ generally In the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stocqueler in 1886. 

From Its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
ut serious restraints upon Its independence 
nd pursued a policj^ of discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants. From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with* 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to ^ologist. 
At the commencement of the rule of Weilesh y 
Government promulgated stringent rules for 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted befor*' 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
those rules to be immediate deportation These 
regulations continued in force till the time oj 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This cliauge proved beneficial to the status 
of tlie press, for henceforward self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tern 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, he was de 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentiuck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged tlie 
latter to enforce them. Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a bri(‘f period Bentinck, removed 
I even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the beginning ot 
a new era m the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was tiic 
Bombay Times which was started toward** 
the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its uanu 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastiim^ 
had begun to deal with tb,e press led not onlv 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to tlie ri^e 
of the Native or Indian Press The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Sorampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshrnan m 
1818 in Bengali, and it received oncouragt* 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu 
late through the post oflSce at oue-fourtli the 
usual rates. This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Bombay called the 
Bomhau Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indi m 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press In India, numbenufr 
over 650 papers. 

From 1885 to the Mutiny the press spnuJ 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, 
even Lahore, whereas formerly It was chithy 
confined to the Presidency towns. Duriug 
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the Mutiny lie freedom bad to be temporarily 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning 
passed in Jane 1867 on account of the license 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to 
the fears of its clroulating intelligence which 
might be prejudicial to public Interests. The 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 
wliich the press was once more free. 

On India passing to the Crown In 1858, an 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the 
whole country in which the press participated. 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the 
beginning of this period in 1868 and 25 Native 
papers and the circulation of all was very small. 
The number of the former did not show a great 
rise in the next generation, but the rise in 


infiuonce and also circulation was satisfactory. 
Famous journalists like Robert Rnight, James 
Maclean and Hnrris Mookerji flourished in 
this generation. The Cietl and MUttary OazettB 
was originally published in Simla as a weekly 
paper, the first issue being dated Juno 22na 
1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
the most famous paper in Nortliern India 
was the Mofussilite, originally published at 
Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
years in Simla the Civii and MiWary GazeltB 
acquired and incorporated the MofunttUHe^ 
and in 187C Ihe office of the paper was transferred 
from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
to be published daily. 


INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1835 all printing of books and paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor- General 
In Council, and the licences were issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1835 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Press Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. 1 rom that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to Interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1808 of section 124A of the Penal Code in its 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
in 1870, and by the Introduction Into the Penal 
(ode of section 158 A and into tlie Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108. There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
HectiouB up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
beditioD through the Press continued. In 1908 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910. was a measure 
ot wider scope, the mam object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
iio kept withjQ the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incttcmeiits 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
othej speciOed classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
Boldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec- 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate pubUc servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
vuw (i) Control over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers; (ill) control over the importa- 
tiOD into British India and the transmission 
hi the post of objectionable matter; (iv) the 
suppression of seditious or objectionable 
in wspapers; books, or other documents 
wl'crever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation — Bv the 
autumn of 1917 the Govornmont of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one secHon of the Press Act to which 
great exception had boon taken on or'count of 
the wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Govern raent, 
a Committee was appointed in Fobniirv 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration ot Books 
Act, 1837, and the Indian Press Act, I^IO, and 
repoit what inodlflcatlons were required In the 
existing law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Office Act should bo arnoudod 
where necessary to meet the coneliision noted 
below : (a) The name of the editor should 
be inscribed on every Issue ot a newspaper and 
the editor should l>e subject to the same 
liabiltties as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil rosponsibilltles • 
(6) any person registering under the Preis and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major a.s 
defined by the Indiau Majority Act ; (c) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, iu 
which case the local Government ordering the 
coufiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditions character of the documents. The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Customs 
and Postal ofiloers being empowered to seize 
seditious literature within the moaning of 
Section 124 A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tue part of the local Govern tnont and challenge 
by any persons interested In the courts ; (^) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do so la the local High Court , (f) the 
term of imprisonment proscribed In Sections 12, 
18, 14 and 15 of the l^ss and Ri gistratlon ol 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, (g), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act, 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of lndia.~-‘At the 
end of 1915 this Association was formed 
In Bombay. According to the articles of 
constitution **ltB objects shall be to protect 
the Press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from aJi attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their calling 
by journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.** Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Be. 10 annually. The affairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Ck>uncil. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers* Periodicals* 
and Books Published* 








1 Books. 

Provlnoe. 



Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

In 

English or 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Langu iges 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language 

Madras 



(0)1.838 

(a) 300 

1,034 

787 

I 2,619 

Bombay (d) . , 



1,009 

404 

467 

223 

2,105 

Bengal 

.. 


1,219 

234 

383 

743 

1 

2,551 

United Provinces 

.. 


868 

227 

366 

816 

2,801 

Punjab 



557 

309 

270 

192 

1,780 

Burma 



340 

61 

171 

22 

194 

Bihar and Oiissa •• 



257 

46 

59 

88 

623 

Central Provinces and Berar 


(6) 190 

77 

(r) 50 

5 

120 

Assam ^ 

.. 


73 

22 

23 


70 

North-West Frontier Province 


25 

7 

4 

6 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) . . 

.. 


35 

6 

8 

26 

89 

Ooorg 

. . 

J 

5 

2 

2 


1 

Do’hi . 



134 

48 

56 

34 

175 

Total 

1931-32 


0,640 

1,743 

2,893 

2,441 

13,132 


'1930-31 


0,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,074 


1929-30 


0,385 

1,693 

3,057 

2,335 

13,935 


1928-29 

.. 

0,102 

1,695 

2,960 

2,5:6 

14,427 


1927-28 

.. 

6,919 

1,526 

2,054 

2,332 

14,816 

Totals •« 

1926-27 


5,724 

1,485 

3,627 

2,147 

15,246 


1925-20 


5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 


1924-25 

.. 

5,312 

1,401 

3,146 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 

.. 

4,909 

1,363 

2.888 

2,037 

13,802 


^1922-28 

•• 

4,509 

1,282 

2,559 

1,961 

12,814 


(rt) itelatcs to the Calendar year 1932, 

(b) Includes 11 Presses which are reported either closed or not worklnr. 

(c> This includoB 40 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public nt"*’ 
or comments on public news, and one periodical which is catalogued as a book, 

(d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1981. 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 

Stations. 

Title in full 

Day of going to Press. 


Agra Akh bar 

Wednesday's. 


Agra Daily Commercial Report . . 

Daily. 


Daily Vyaparik Report 

Daily. 

Apira 

Rhsas 

Bvery Thursday. 


From Pracliarak . . 

Thursdays. 


Sanadhyap Rarak 

On the Jlrd and 18th of every 
month. 

1- 

Swetambtr.. 

Every Thursday 

f 

Ahmedabad and Bombay Market 


1 

Daily Report 

Daily excel)! Sundays. 

1 

Ahmedabad Samachar 

Daily. 

1 

1 

AHSociated Press ol india 

Deen 

Gujarati Punch 

Sundays. 

1 

1 

Saturdays. 

1 

Aliniedal)ad .. 

Gujarat Samachar 

Dally. 

i 

Mavajivan 

Fridays. 

1 

Political Bhomiyo 

Ihursdays. 

1 

Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 

1 

Sandesh 

Daily. 

1 

The Daily Business Report 

Daily. 

1 

Yonng India 

Thursdays. 

[ 

Ajmer .. .. • X 

Agarwal Samachar 

On Saturday. 

Arya Martand 

Dally. 

I>urbar . ... 

On Saturdays. 

( 

Jain Jagat . . . . 

ICth and 17th of every month. 


Matii Bhuini 

Wednesdays 


Praja Paksha . . . . . . 

Saturdays. 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Aligarh 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

Wednesdays. 

r 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 

i' 

Bharatwasi 

On Ist and 15th of every month. 

1 

1 

Daily Bliarat 

Daily except Sundays. 

Allahabad .. 

Free Press of India 


\ 

Hindustan Review 

On first of every month. 

1 

Leader 

Daily, except Mondays. 

L 

The Star 

Every Monday. 

Allahabad Katra 

Stri Dharam Shikghak .. 

Monthly 

Alleppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau . 


Amiaoti 

Udaya •• 

Mondays. 


Akall te Pardesi . . 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Daily Beopar Samachar . . 

Daily. 


Daily Musawat 

Daily. 


Daily Sikh Sewak. . 

DaUy. 

Amritsar 

Daily Vakil .. .. 

Daily. 


Free Press of India 

• . • • 


Punjab Press Bureau 

• • •• 


Qaumi Dard 

Dally. 


States Press of India 

. . • • 


Tanzeem . • 

Dally. 
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Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Ittlhad 

• • •• 

Saturdays. 

Eatoakai .. 


Sundays* 

Kaonadiga . . 

Na Vina Bharat 


Thursdays* 

Tuesdays. 

Jagaran 

.. 

Sundays. 

Agfiodated Press of India 

Bangalore Mail 

Daily Post 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Kasim-nl'Akhbar 

Loka Hithaisl 

Quick Silver Bacing News 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Dally. 

On 1st and 15th of every month. 

Truth 

Veera Kesari 

.. 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays 

Evening Mail 
Navajeevana 

New Mysore 


Wednesdays and Thursdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 

On Saturdays. 

Prajamitra . . 

Tai Nadu . , 

Visva Karnataka . . 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dail>' 

Barisal 

Barisal Hltalsiii .. 


Every Monday. 

Sundays. 

Shree Sayajl Vljaya 


Thursdays* 

Rasscin News 
Zabumingala 


Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Tarun Bajasthan . . 

The Young Bajasthan 


Weekly 

Every Wednesday. 

Belganm Samachar 
Karnatak Yritta . . 
Samyukta Karnatak 


Mondays. 

Every Tuesday. 

Every Thursday. 

AJ 

Awazal Khalk 

Bharat Jiwan 


DaUy. 

Every Wednesdaj . 

Sundays. 

Brahman Maha Sammclan Pandit 

Patro 

Farz Hind 

Hindi Kesari 

Varnasrama 

i 

On Thursdays. 

On Wednesdays. 

ThurKdays. 

On Mondays and Fridays 

Bharat! Patrika 
Dalnikasiia 

Nabeen 

. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Every Friday. 

Sunday News 

Jain 

Market News 


Every Sunday. 

SaturdavB. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Sandesh 


Sundays. 

Karnatak Yalbbav 

.. 

Saturdays. 

Ddaya 

.. 

Daily. 
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StationB. 

! Title in full. 

1 

Day of going to Press. 


Daily Madina 

Daily. 


District Gazette . . 

On 1 st and 16th of each month. 


Kamal 

On Ist and 15th of each month. 


Mansoor 

On let. 8 th, 16th and 24th of each 



month. 


Nijat 

Bi-Weekly. 

Bijnor ^ 

Uisal Tapil 

Monthly. 


Tlie Co-Operative Journal 

Montlily 


The Madina Newspaper . . 

On Ist, 5th, 9th, 13tli. 17th, 21gt, 



25th and 28th of every month. 


Tofai Hind 

On 4th, 11th, 38th and 25th Of 



each month. 


Vir 

On Ist and 15th of each 



month. 


Bombay Chronicle • , , . 

Daily. 


Bombay Samachar 

Dally. 


Bombay Sentinel 

Dully 


Hreul Co.'a Market Report 

Dally, except Sundays. 


('•atholio Bxamincr 

SaturdavB 


Cutch Vraja Mnndal Tatiika 

Every Saturday 


Dally Bombay Commercial Re- 



^ port 

On Wednesday and Sunday. 


Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily. 


Daily Cotton Maiket Report 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Daily Market Bulletin 

Daily, on Week days. 


Dainik Ve pai Samachar . 

DaUy. 


Dnyana Prokash 

DaUy, except Mondays, 

1 

East Indian Cotton Market 



Report 

Every Friday. 


RvehinK News of India .. 

Dally. 


Free Press Journal 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Goa Mull 

Satuidayb. 


Gujarati 

Saturdays. 


Gujarati Eesari . , 

] Wednesdays. 


flindusthan and Frajamitra 

DaUy. 

Bombay 

Illustrated Sunday News 

Saturdays. 


Illustrated Weekly of India 

Sundays. • 


Indian Industries and Power . 

On the 15th, each month. 


Indian Racing News 

On Thursdays and according 



to Mail week race fixtures. 


Indian Social Reformer . . 

Saturdays. 


Indian States Journal 

Every Friday. 


Indian Textile Journal .. 

Monthly. 


IsmaiU 

Every Saturday. 


Jain Prakasli 

Every Saturday. 


Jam-e-Jarashed 

Eailv. except Sundays. 


Janmabhumi 

Dally Except Sunday. 


J ay Cutch 

Every Saturday, 


Kaiser-l-Hind 

Sundays. 


Khilafat Bulletin 

Saturdays. 


Ehllafat DaUy 



League of Nations (India Bureau) 



News Agency 



Maheshwari 

Thursdays. 


Memmon Sudharak 

Every Thursday. 


Mercantile Report 

Every alternate Sunday. 

1 

Muslim Horala 

DaUy. 



1 

- 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 


Nawa Kal 

Nusrat 

0 Anglo-Lusitano 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 


Prabhat 

Railway Times 

Reuters Commercial 

Daily, except Wednesdays. 

Fridays 

Bombay— contrf. 

Sauj Vartaman 

Share Market Daily Keport 
Shradlianand 

Dally, except Sundays 

Dally. 

Every Friday. 


Shri Lokmanya 

Shri Venkateshwar Samacbar . . 
Sun 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Fildays 

Daily, except Mondays. 


Times of India 

The United Press of India 

Daily. 

Bowringpet 

Eolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Badaon 

Akhbai Zulqamain 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27tb of every 
month. 

Calangate(Qoa).. .. 

A Voa do Povo 

Saturdays. 

f 

Advance 

Alkamal 

Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 


Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 

Asrijadid .. 

Bangabasi 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Wednesdayp. 


Basumat • • . . 

Bhagavan Gandhi 

Bharata Mltra 

Dally. 

Mondays. 

Thorsdayp. 


Business World 

Capital .. .• .• 

Collegian 

Monthly. 

Thursd»»ys. 

Bi- monthly 

Calcutta .. 

Commerce , • • . . . 

Commercial News 

Dalmia*s Weekly Review of the 
Calcutta Share Market 

Wednesdays. 

On the loth of each month 

Every Saturday. 


Dowejadid .. 

Englishman .. 

Qandiya 

Daily 

1 Every Monday. 

Every Friday. 


Hindu Patriot 

Hindusthan 

Hitabadt 

Dally, except Saturdays . 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

1 

1 

1 

Indian Engineering 

Indian Finance 

Indian Mirror 

Thursdays. 

Every Friday. 

Daily. 

1 

1 

1 

Industry 

Inqilab't'Zamana 

Jain Gazette 

Monthly, 

Daily, except Sundays 

Saturdays. 

1 

1 

1 

Jugabarta 

Liberty 

Maheshwari 

Every Monday. 

Daily' except Sundays. 

Every Monday. 
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stations. 

Time in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Market Intelligence 

Daily, 


Matwala 

Every Saturday Morning. 


Mohammad! 

Last day of every Bengalee month. 


Muslim Standard . . 

Tri-weekly. 


Mussalman 

1 Thursdays. 


Kayak 

Daily. 


Prakash 

Dally. 


ftayat Bhaudu 

Ecuter*a Commercial, Financial 

Sundays. 


and Shipping Service . . 



Box’s Sporting Life 

On Saturdays. 


Sanjibani 

Wednesdays 


Samay 

Wednesdays. 


Samyavadl., 

Daily. 

Calou tta — eontd . . . i 

Stat^man 

Dally, except Mondays, 


Swatantra . . 

Telegraph 

Daily. 


The Handicap 

Every Friday. 


The Herald 

On Wednesday every month. 


The Indian and Eastern Motors 

Monthly. 


The Lokmanya 

Daily. 


The Week 

Every Thursday. 


United Press Syndicate . . 



Vishwamitra 

Daily, 


Vyauar 

Daily. 


World Peace 

Wednesdays. 


Alameen 

On Saturdays. 


Kerala Sancharl . . 

Wednesdays. 


Manorama 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Calicut ... 

Mathrubhumi 

On Mondays, Wednesdays. 


Thursdays. 


Vitavad] 

Weekly. 


West Coast B«former 

Sundays and Thursdays. 


West Coast Spectator 

Wedn^ays and Saturdays. 


Associated Press of India 



Azad 

Wednesdays. 


Dally Vartaman . . 

• • • ■ 


Pratap, Hindi Daily and Week 

Saturdays. 

Cawnpore . . 

Paper. 



Reuter’s Telegram Compan 
Limited 



The Daily Insaf . . 

Dally, except Sundrys. 


Zamana 

25th day of every month. 

Cbandernagore 

. Probartak . • • . 

Bi-monthly. 

Chindwara 

> Lokmitra 

Saturdays. 

Ohinsnrah 

1 Bducation Gazette 

Tuesdays. 

OWttagong ,, 

Daily Jyotl 

Wednesdays. 


Panehjanya 

Dally. 

f 

Cochin Argus 

Saturdays* 

Coehto J 

Cochin News Agency 


Malabar Herald . . 

Saturdays. 

i 

Sahodaran 

Saturdays. 
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Stations. 


Title In lull. 


Bay of noing to Press. 


Cootain Mattancherry 
Oooanada 


Coimbatore 




Oontal 

Oranganore 

Oattaok 

Baoea 

Bakor 

Darjeeling ... 


1 


Delhi ^ 


I 


Malabar Islam . . . . • . 

Bavt 

Commercial News 

Peoples Friend 

Nthar 

Bharma Kahalam 

Indian Sunday School Journal . . 

Ctkal Deepioa 

Young TJtkal 

Dacca Gazette I 

Dacca Prakasb 

Janavani 

Sadhu Sarwaswa 

Darjeeling Times and Planters' 
Gazette. 


Thursdays. 

Bally. 

Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Every Saturday. 

Monthly. 

Fridays. 

On Thursday. 

Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Dally. 

On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 
Tuesdays. 


lAlaman 

Alkhalil 

lArjan 

Asia 


Bhavishya Wan! . . 

Dally 11 amdard .. 

iDaily Mahablr 
Dally Nizam Gazette 

i 

IDaily Waqt 

iDelhl Informatloh Bureau 

General News Agency and Bookl 
Depot. ' 

Hindu Sansar 


Hindustan Times .. 
Indian News Agency 


Daily. 

On 3rd, llth, 19th and 26th 
of every month. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

On 25th of each month. 

Daily, except Fridays. 

Daily. 

DaJy. 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Weekdays. 

Dally. 


Ehabardar 
Millat DaUy 

National Nows Agency .. 

National Call 
Parlk Prakash 
ELajaethan 

Beater's News Agency . . 

Riyasat 

The Statesman 

Swaraj y a 

Tej 


Tuesdays. 

Daily. 


Dally. 

Mouthly. 

Thursdays. 


Thursdays, 

Dally. 

Daily. 

Dally. 


TheTagat 

United India and Indian States . . 

Watan 

Weekly Herald 

We^yMoballig 


On Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th ot 
every month. 

Every Friday. 

DaUy. 

Every Thursday. 
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Deoria 


Arun 

. . 

On Ist of each month. 

f 

Dhanvar . . . • 


Karnataka vrltta and Dhananjaya ' 
Maja Hansa .. •• 

Vijayla .. ,, 

Tuesdays 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dhoraji . 


lamaili A£Ub.. 


On the 15th and last day of 
each month. 

DhuHa . ■{ 


Khandeah Valbhav 
Prabodh . . 

.. 

Fridays 

Saturdays. 

Dlbrugu' h . ^ 

L 

Times of Assam . . 
Jagaran 

.. 

Fridays. 

Daily. 

Gadag City 


Karnatak BxAiidlui 

.. 

Every Wednesday. 

Ganhati 

• 

1 Assamiya .. 

.. 

Satiiriays, 

Gaya 

• 

1 Bihar Advocate and 
Messenger 

Kayastha 

Sundays. 

Ghazlabad City 


Cotton Message 


On 15th of c\er> month. 



Darct 

GyanshaktI.. 

Hind Mitar 

Jadava 


Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays 

ISth and 15th of each month 

Gorakhpur 

1 

L 

Kalyan 

Mashriq 

Motor Car . 

;^wade^h 

Tar 

.. 

Ist of each month. 

Fiidays 

1st of each month 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Guntur •• •• • 

. 

Desbabhlmaiii 

.. 

Daily. 

Hapur . . . . 

Daily Market llepoit 
Vyaiiar.. 

. . 

Daily. 

Daily and Hl-we&kiy. 

Howrah .. ,, 

. 

BlsvaDuta.. 

.. 

Daily. 

Hubli (Bombay) . . 

• 

Taruna Karnatak . . 

.. 

Daily, 

1 

Hyderabad. Deccan . .1 

1 

[ 

Associated Press o£ India 

Munshur 

Musneer-i'Deccau .. 

Bahbare Deccan 

Reuter’s Limltid 

Sablfa-i-Rozana 

Dally. 

Dallv. 

Daily, except Fridays , 

Dally. 

j 


Desh Mitra 

Hindu 

Jot 

Musafir 

.*.* .. 

Daily, 

Ddlly 

Ist and 3rd Sunday of ever 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind 

i 


RavaYuga.. 

Navjivan . . 

Praka^ ii 

Prem Pracharak . . 


Daily, except Sundays. 

Every Saturday. 

Daily, excf pt Sundays. 

Every Friday. 

1 


Bind Hindu 

Bindvasi •• 
Swatantra . . 


Daily. 

Daily. 

Every Tuesday. 
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Indoro 

The Central India Times 

On Tuesdays. 

Indore City . . 

Indore Bainik Vyapar Samachar 

Daily. 

Jacobabad 

Frontier Gazette 

Saturdays. 

Jalgaon (Khandesh) 

Pragatik 

Weekly, 

Jammu, Tawi 

Jlanbir 

Sundays. 

Jamnagar 

Jamnagar Vepai Samachar 

Daily. 

Jaramoaia 

Dally Beopar Patar 

Dally. 


f 

Deshiraj Publicity Bureau 


Jlian&i . . . . 


Free India 

Fridays. 


L 

Sahas 

Sundays 

Jhansi City 

Nyaya 

Wednesdays 

Toihat 

Batori ... 




Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 

Third Thursday < f every month. 

Jubbulpore ' * ** 


Karmavcer 

Lokmat .... 

Fridays. 

Daily. 


L 

Topics 

livery Thursday 

Jullunder City . 

Darbar 

Bialiman Samachar 

On Friday. 

On Friday. 


r 

Alwahid 

Daily, except Sundays. 



Beopar Sandesh 

Duiiy 



Chodrcb 

livery Monday. 



Cotton Daily Market Bcpiut 

Daily. 



Daily Commercial News . . 

Daily. 



Daily Gazette 

Daily. 



Evening News 

DaUy. 



Hindu . ... 

Daily 



Hiteohhu . . 

Daily. 



Karachi Commercial News Paper. 

Daily. 



Eeaari 

Daily, except Sundays 



Mahagujarat 

Ever> Saturday 



Mauji 

Daily, 

KAiachi . -j 


Morning Post of India 

Daily. 



Now Times 

Daily. 



Parsi Sansar 

Reuters Commercial, Financial 

Saturdays 



and Shippmg Service . . 

.... 



Jlozana Blupar 

Daily. 



Rozana Samachar 

Daily. 



Sansar Samachar 

Daily. 



Sind Herald 

On Wednesdays. 



Sind Observer 

Wednesdays aud Saturdays. 



Sind Sudhar 

Saturdays. 



Sind Vartman 

Daily, 



Voice of India 

Every Monday. 

Karat Kudi 


Dhana Vysfa Ootran 

Fridays. 

i 

Kumaran 

Wednesdays. 
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Kliandwa .. 


Karamvccr 
. The Hindi Swaraj jtt 

Saturdays. 

Mondays. 

Ivhulna 


Khulna BasI 

Thursdays. 

holhapnr 

1 

New Spoilsman . 

Scwak . 

Vfdyavilas 

Daily 

E\er> Fiidayi 
l*iidays 

hot Radha Kisscn 


The Weekly Naic&h 

Sstiiidays. 

Kottayam 

. ( 

Malaysia Manorama 

Nazrani Deepika 

Powiaprabha 

Daily 

Weekly 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Kuiuta . . 


Kanara News 

Kamatak Leader 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Kuiauli 

. 

Utkarsh 

Last week of each month. 



Ahrar 

Akhbar-l-Am 

Bande Mataram 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 



Civil and Military Gazette 

Daily Hciald 

Daily Hurriy at 

Dally Karamvir 

Daily (SiiiKla Vs excepted) 

Daih (e\Le])t Sundays) 

Dally. 

Dally, except Tuesdays. 



Daily Milap 

Daily Zamindui 

Ehsan 

^ Daily 



Himayat-i-Tsl ... 1 

Janniabhumi .. . . j 

Lahoic News Agency 

On Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Li ihorc 

1 

Muslim Outlook 

Phul 

Pratap 1 

Daily. 

Thuisdays. 

Daily. 



Progresbivo Punjab . ♦ 

Rajasthan .. 

Rajput Gazette 

1st of cyery month. 

Mondays. 

Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Daily. 



Siyasat 

Sunday Times 

The Eastern Times 



The New World 

The People 

The United Press of India 

On last day of every month 
Saturdays. 



Tribune 

Vlr Bharat 

Watau 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Thursdays. 



Weekly Azad 

On every Monday, 

1 ukana ,, 

■ 

Altab 

Xadria 

Khalrkhah 

Larkana Gazette 

Nawrose 

The Azadl . . 

On Saturdays. 

On Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Fridays. 

On Mondays. 

Fridays. 
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ri 

Advocate 

. Wednoadavs and Saturdays. 



Aina 

. . On Thursdays. 



Anand 

. . Thursdays* 



Dally Hamdam .. 

. . Daily. 



Hoqiqat .. 

. Dally. 


1 

Huque 

. . Daily. 


1 

Himmat 

. . 1 Daily, except Sundays & Holidays. 

Lucknow . . r . 


Hindnsthaui 

..' Bi-weekly. 


1 

1 

Independent Nows Agency 

. 1 ... 


1 

1 

Indian Witness 

. Wednesdays. 


1 

Kaukabd-Hind .. 

.. Wednesdays. 


1 

Observer 

. . ' On Thursdays. 


1 

Pjoneei 

. . Daily, except Tuesdays. 


L 

SarfniHZ 

Onlst, 5th, 8th,T13th.l7ih, 2lsl 




25th and 28th ot every mbntli 

Ludhiana . . 

•’1 

Matwala Weekly . 

On Mondays. 


f 

Daily BUhlin ss llcpoit 

, Daily. 


1 

Dally Couiuiercc 

. ' Daily. 

Lyulpur 

i 

Daily Market lieport 

Dailj . 


1 

llie Daily Beojiar Uazette 

. . ^ Daily 



Weekly Tajaiat 

On Thursdays. 


f 

Auanda Dodhim . . 

j Every Wednesday. 


1 

Catholic Ijcader ,, 

' Wednesdays. 


1 

1 1 

Christian Patriot . 

. 1 Saturdays. 


1 ' 
1 , 

Daily Express 

. . Dally, except Sundays and Mon- 


1 1 


1 day mornings. 


1 ' 

Dally News 

, Dally. 


1 

Desalmndlm 

. 1 Every Saturday. 


1 

1 

Desabhakatan 

..1 Dally. 


I 

Dlnavartamani 

.. Dally 


1 

Dravidan . . 

. Daily. 


1 

Hindu 

.. Daily. 


1 

Hindu Nesan 

. . Saturdays. 


1 

India 

. Daily, except Sundays. 


i 

Indian Exprcbb 

Daily. 

Madias , , . . 


Indian Railway Journal .. 

. . 16th of every month. 



Indian Review 

.. Monthly. 



J inarartfuinani . . 

. . Weekdays. 



Jarida-l-Rossar .. 

. . Saturdays. 



Jay Hharatlii 

On Week Days. 



Juhtice 

.. Dally. 



Law Times 

.. Saturdays. 



Madras Mail . • 

.. Dally. 



Muhammadan 

.. Mondays and Thursdays 



Mukhbir-i-Doocan . . 

. . Wednesdays. 



Nyayadipika 

.. Dolly. 



New India 

. . Daily. 



New Timos 

. DaUy. 



Patriot 

.. Saturdays. 



Reuters Commercial and SlUppiug| 



Scientific Press of India . . 
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' 

Standard Sporting News , . . . 1 

Swathanthara Sangu 

Tamil Nadu 

Tildays. 

ruesdays and Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

^Fadras — contd. 


The A 11 India Racing News 

The Daily Alma-E 

The Original Vel Sporting News . . 

’’rldays. 

)ailv, except Fridays, 
riiursdajs. 



The Venus Sporting News 

Fridays. 

Mandalay 

.. 

Dppor Burma Gazette 

Dally. 

Mangalore . . 


Rastra Ban dim 

Swodeshabhimanl . 

lilvcrv Sunday, 

Thursdays. 

Margao (Qoa) 


A Terra 

Notldas 

Ultramar 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Mondays. 

vtondaysand Fridnjs. 

Masur 


UmbraJ-ViMivodar . 

FA'(‘iy SaliiTda\ 

Mattancherl 

*. 

Chakravarthl 

Saturdays. 

Maymvo 


Associate*! l*rcss of India 

.. 

MoUar 


Shamshir fslam 

On '1 hui^dayp 

Mccrnt 

f 

1 

Bhavlshya Banl . 

Hoznama Qaiim .. 

Every Saturday. 

Oally. 

iMliow 


Satyarth Patrlka 

Thursday*. 

Mirpurkhas., 

{ 

Mirpurkhas Gazette 

Mufcalman 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Mirpur City 


Khichri Samaciiar 

Saturdays. 

iMoga 


Daily Moga Commercial Report 

J)alh, 

Moiilmein .. 


Moulmeln Advertiser 

Dally. 

Mount Road, Madras 

Hindu 

Dally, excel t Sund.ijs 

Mussoorie .. 


Mussoorie Times 

Thursdays. 

M iittra 


.Tain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Mnvattupuzha 


Kerala Dhoeplka 

S.«.turda 5 <». 

Muzaffarnagar 


Weekly Sowal: 

Weekly 

MiizalTarpur 


Loksangrah 

Wednesdays. 

Mymenslngh 


. Clinru Mihlr 

Tuesdays. 

'Mysore 


Wealth of Mysore. . 

Daily, except Sunday s. 

Nabadwip .. 


Nadia Prakash 

Daily. 

Nadlatl 


3 yoti 

Every Wedncsnlny 

Jfagercoil . . 

* . 

. Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 


.. 1 

' JTitavada 

Indian Labour Journal .. 
Maharashtra 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 
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Nagpur — contd 


NalnlTal .. 
Nasik 

Nathiagali . . 
Nau<thahro. . 

Nawabshah 

New Delhi . . 


Nova Goa , . 

Ootacamund 

Oral 

Falamcottah 
Pandbarpur 
Pangsa 
PanjiiD, Goa 
Parur 


Patna 


Pen .. 

Peshawar . . 


f Mahakoshal 


I Moheshwari 
J Nispruha.. 


Swafcnntrya 
Tarun Bharat 
Young Patriot 


{ 


Associated Press of India 
Naini Tal Gazette . . 


.. TiOksntta .. 

. Associated Press of India 


f Mata 
( Shakti 


On Monday, Tuesday, Friday and 
Saturday 

Every Sunday and Thursday 
On Saturday. 

Daily, except Mondays 
On Tuesdays. 

Sundays. 


liYednesdavB 

Saturdays 


On Wednesdays every Fortmglit 
Mondays. 


Nawabsha Gazette 
Mukti 

Free Press Bulletin 
Free Press of India 

Statesman 

I 'i’he United Press of India 

r Dlarlo de Noite 

j lleraldo 

) O'Debate 

k O'Heraldo 

r Associated Press of India. . 

"S South of India Observer 
I Nilgiri Times 

. Utsah 

. . Varantha Yarthamanam . . 

.. Pandharj Mitra .. 

. . Eangal 

. . O'Crente 

.. Uttara Tharaka .. 


On Wednesdays, 
Monthly. 

Dally. 

Daily. 


Dally. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Mondays. 

Dally, except Sur days and 
holidays. 

Dally Issue, except Srndays. 
Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Sundays. 

Fridays, 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 


Associated Press of India 
Behar Herald . . • . 

Express 

Free Press of India 
^ Indian Nation 

Iteehad 


Saturdays. 

Dally. 


Dally 

On Mondays. 


Mahavecr . . 
Patna Times 
Searchlight 

Eolaba Samachar 


Daily. 

On Saturdays. 
Saturdays. 

Fridays. 


f Associated Press of India 
J Khyber Mall 
) Sarhad 

(. The Frontier Advocate . . 


On Sundays. 
DaUy. 

On Mondays. 
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Poona 


Poona City . . 


Qnadian (via Batala) 


Quetta 


Quilon 


Rajkot 


Ramjmr (Kathiawar) 
Ranshl 



Title in full. 

Day of going to Press 

■ 

Deccan Herald 

Dayana Prakash 

Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays 

1 

1 

Kesari 

Mahraita 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Sundays. 

1 

V 

Poona star 

Servant o£ India 

Daily. 

Wednesdays, 


Sakai ... 

Sun . . 

Daily, exeept Tuesdays, 
Every Saturday. 


Trlkal 

War Cry 

Daily 

Monthly 

r 

1 

J 

Dlnabandhu 

Lokanhakti 

Satyagrahec 

Every Thursday. 

On Monday and Thuisdoy 
Bi-weekly. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Satyaprakash 

Servant of India .. 

Shantidoot 

Tej 

Daily. 

Weekly. 

Daily 

7>.iily, except Sunday 


Alfazal 

A lhakam 

Alfarooq 

Bi-weekly 

W eekiv. 

Weekly 


Nur 

Review o£ Religions (in English.) 
Do (in Urdu) 

Fortnightly. 

Monthh . 

Monthly. 

{ 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald DallyBulletin 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Dally. 

{| 

Di'sabhimani 

Malayala Raiyain 

Malayan 

Daily 

Wednesdays and Satardaj s 


East & West Tiadc Develojicr 

Kathiawar Times 

Lohana Bitechhu .. 

Last day of every month. 
Wednesdays and Sundays, 
Wednesdays. 

j 

i 

Memou Bulletin 

Western India Press News 
Ageney. 

^ E\ cry Friday. 


Sauroshtra 

I Daily 


Associated Press of India 



Rangoon 


Barma Exchange Gnzotte and 
Daily Advertiser. 

Burma Sunday Times 
Chinese Dally Nows 


Daily. 

Sundays. 


J Free Burma 

Free Press of India 
Masonic (Jourier . . 


Daily. 


New Burma 
New Light of Burma 
Rangoon Daily News 

Rangoon Evening Post 
Rangoon Gazette . . 


Iri- weekly. 

Dally, except Mondays. 
Daily. 

Week-days. 

Daily, excent Mondays 
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ftangoon — eorUd, ,, 

Rangoon Mail .. .. ... 

Rangoon Times 

The Commercial News . . 

The Sun 

Saturdays. ^ 

Dally, except Sundays, 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Ranpur (Kathiawar) ^ 

Phulchhab . . 

Roshani 

Every Thursday, 

Every Monday. 

Ratnagm .. .. { 

Balvant . . 

SatyaShodhak 

Tuesdays, 

Sundays. 

Rawalpindi.. .. i 

Frontier Mall 

Prabhat 

Shlhab 

Daily, exceptSundays & Holidays. 
Daily. 

Bi- weekly. 

Eobertsonpet 

Kolar Goldfield New*? 

On Tuesday*!. 

Rohri 

Sirat Miistakim 

On 15th of each month. 

Satara . . • • 

Shubha Suchaka 

Samarth 

Fridays 

Every Sunday. 

Batata Gty 

Prakash 

VlTednesdays. 

Savantvadl 

Vainatey 

Every Mondaj . 

Secunderabad . • 

Hyderabad Ballet .. .. 

Daily. 

Shahlahanpur 

Harpunch 

Dally. 

Shlkarpur Sind . . 

Alhanif 

Molap 

Message of Happlncvss 

Qurhani 

Showak 

Sidakat 

Every Monday, 
pjvery Monday. 

1st of each month. 

Daily. 

Every Wednesday . 

Thursdays. 

Shillong 

International Times 

On Saturdays. 

r 

1 

Stiolapur .. •• 1 

Kalpataru 

Karmayogi 

Sholapur Samachar . • 

The Jain Gazette . 

Sundays. 

Thursdays. 

Tuesdavs. 

Tuesdays. 

Silchar .. - { 

N ava jng 

Surma 

Monthly. 

Sundays. 

Simla — • • { 

Fariji Akhbar 

. Sunday Times (Simla Edition) . . 

Every Friday 

Mondays 

Srinaga r Kashm Ir . . 

Daily Vita sta 

Daily. 

, f 

Alhaq 

Alhizl) 

On Saturdays. 

On Fridays. 


Dharamvir 

Rajput 

Saturdays. 

On 1st of every month. 

Sukkur 

Sansar Cliakai 

Sind Samachar 

On Ist and 15th of every month. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Sindh 1 .. 

Sukkur Gazette 

Saturdays. 

On Thursdays. 



Stations, 


Tltlo in fuU. 


Day of going to Press. 


Surat 


Sylhet 

TiUiar 

TinneveJly 

Tiruput 

Tiru valla .. .. 

Tohana (vta Hibsar) 
Travancore , , 

TrichInoiKily 

Trlchui 

Trivandrum , 


Tutioorin . . 
Udipi 

Vizagapatam 

Wal 

Wardha . . 
i'eotmal . . 


{ 


I 


Daily Market Report 
Deshbandhu 
Deahl Mitra 
Fmanoe Circular . . 

Gujarat 

Onjrat Mittra and Gujarat. DarpaL 
Investor Reports Daily Quotations 

Jain Mitra 

Khandwala Circular 

Muslim Gujrat 
Praia Pokar 

Prutap . < 

Samadiar .. 

Samisanj 
Share Circular 
Share Saniaoh.ii 
Surat Akhbar 
The nindii 

Jauasakti . . 
i'aridarsaka 

'J’ilhar Munphat 

Ralpaka 

Dally lioinba V Telegraphic Cotton 
News 

Daily Cotton Bulletin 

Nawabharathi 

The Market Jlepoit 

'Hie Star of India . . 

Chandamarutham 
Wednesday Review 

Lokaprakaaam 

Associated Press of India 
Malayalam Daily News 
Reuter’s Limited . . 

Saniadarsi 

Travancore Press Service 
'IVivandrum Daily News . . 

Tbe Link 

Western Star 

Daily Nows 

The Daily Cotton News . . 

The Indo Foreign Market News. . 

Satyagrahi 

, Andhra Advocate 

Vrlttasar 

Maharashtra Dharma 
Rajasthan Kesari 

. Lokamat 


Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Every Thursday 
Woduesdava. 

Every Friday. 

Daily, except Mond.iys, 

Dally. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Mondays 
Sundays. 

Daily. 

On every Tuesday. 

Wednesdays, 

4th, 11th, 18th and 26th of 
every month 
Monthly. 


Daily, except Mondays 
Daily, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wedne dajs and 
'J’hursdays 
Every Thursday. 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays, 

Mondays. 


Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and 

baiuidays. 

Daily. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. Thursdays and 

Saturdays. 

, Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

I 

Thursdays, 

Fridays. 

' Mondays^ 

I’uesdays, 

Saturdays. 

' Thursdays, 
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Banking. 


An even!- of J^^eat iraportance In the history 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27tb 
January 1U21 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking ostabilshmcnt 
tor British India was mooted as early as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1850. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
it was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913. 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of the desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India, 

The Presidency Banks. — The history of 
the J^csidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three well-defined stages. 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scope of their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second ! 
period was from 1862 to 1876. Jn 1862 the 
Banks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
though by their agreements of that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
the Presidency towns and at their branches. 
The old statutory limitations on their business 
were at tiie same time greatly relaxed, though 
the Government's power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and the paiii^r currency business was re- 
moved irom their control and placed under 
the direct management of Government. The 
third period dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier period were 
reimposed. But, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
perty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
than two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
time Government abandoned direct interference 
in the management, ceasing to appoint official 
directors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
drawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
the Banks were strictly limited. 


This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 
however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the Reserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of tue 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank of India — Dndcr tlu* 
Impeiial Ikink of India Act ol 1920 as amended 
bv the Amendment Act ot 1914 wliidi eomes 
into tone at such date as the Govcruor-Geiiorul 
ill C’oinieil muy bv notlllcatlon m the Gazette oj 
Jiidm u])point,the eonti oloi the Hank is entrusted 
loaCeutiul Hoard ot Dweetors with Local Boards 
al Calcutta, Bombay and Madias and sneh otliei 
places as the (Vntial Hoard mav deteimiiK* 
The Central Boaid of Directois shall consist 
of — 

(a) the presidents, vice-presidents and the 
secretaries ol the Local Hoards , 

(5) one person elected fiom amongst the 
meinbcis by each Janal Board , 

(c) a Managing Director and a Depot \ 
IVIanagiug Director appointed by tlie 
(Vntral lioaid , 

((/) not mor(‘ than two non-oilicials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor-Geneial in 
Coumil 

Kepieseiitathes of any new Loeal lloaicU, 
whn li may be lonstitutcd, may be iMldwi at the 
diseietlon ol the tVntial Hoard 

The Deputy Managing Director and the 
Secietaiies of tlie Local Boaids arc eiiiitleil to 
attend the Meetings ol tin* Gontrul Hoard but 
not entitled to vote Tlie Deputy Managua 
Diicctoi IS cntitlc<l to vote in the absenie ot the 
Managing Director. 

The Govcriior-Geneial m Couiiiil shall nomi- 
nate an otlicer ol G()\ernment to attend tin 
Meetings ot the (Vntial Hoaid but he shall not 
l>c entitled to vote 

Thiderthe Imperial Hank of India Act of J92(i 
piovjsioii was made foi the iiureasc of the capita' 
ol the bank The capital ol the three Presidein \ 
Hanks consisted of IIJ eiores of iu])ees m shai<s 
of Hs .51)0 each, full v subsi i died The iwlditioind 
capital autlioiised was 7i croies in shaies oi 
J<s 500 each, of which Its 125 has been ( ailed 
up, making the present tapital of the Bank 
Jts JJ| crores, of which lis 5, (>2, 50, 000 h.i*- 
been paid up The lleserve Fund of the J(ank 
is Us 5, .55,00, 000 and the Balance Sheet ot 31 '^t 
December 1934 showed the Goveinment lialanu 
at Ks 6,72,19,792, othei deposits at 
74,27,94 823 and Gash Ks 1 8, 97, 37, 008, with .i 
l)crc(*ntago of cash to liabilities of 23 15 

Agreement with Reserve Bank of 

The Bank sliall enter into an agreement with tni' 
Reserve Bank of India which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Governor-General in Coum il 
and will remain In force foi 15 years and thcif 
aftci until terminated after live years' nothc on 
either side. Provisions to be contained in tin 
agreement between the Imperial Bank of 
and the Reserve Bank of India are * — 
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I 111' Im^riul Bank «£ liwiiu ahall bo the solo; 
.itcnt of the Rt'scrvc Bank of India at all places 
III lifitisb India whore thoro ih a branch of the 
jiMpcrUl Bank of India which wm in existonc^c 
.it lUo commonoeineiit of the Boscnvo Bank ot 
jndj.i Act 1934, and there is no branch oi the 
i;.inkmg Deiiartinent of the Bosorvc Bank of 
India 

in oonsidcr.it}on of tlic pieformance of the* 
iLituc V duties, the Bescuve Bank of India shall 
to the Imperial Bank of India as lomnnc'ia- 
tioii a Sinn whieh siiall be for the hist ton vc*ais 
dm iim winch tins agrc'oinent isinloico icommi- 
^sii.n calculate cl at J/IO poi tc'iit on thi‘ first 
j )i) (lores and J /:}ii per cent on the loinaindei 
nt I ho total of the receipts and disluiisomcsits 
d(.ilt\\i1h annnalb on account ot (iovc'rninent 
\s loi the remaining live icais the leiuiinc'iation 
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to be paid to the Impel lal Bank shali lie detc'r- 
inined on the basis ot the actual cost to the 
Iinpeiial Bank of India, as asc,crtained by o\l)crt 
accounting in\i‘stigation 

III consideiatioii of tiio inaintonancc by the 
Jiiifierial Bank ot tiiclin ot bianehc's not Ic'ss in 
1 nuinlioi tlian tlioso o\ist mg at the commencement 
ot the Res(*i\o Bank oi India Ac’t, tlie 
Besone Bank ot India shall, until the expiiy 
ot !.'> yc'ais, make to the Jmpoiial Bunk tlie 
tollownig pa\monfs -- 

(a) dm mg the first five >eais of tins agice- 
nient Ks 9 lac s pel annum , 

(h) diiimg the n(>\t Iim* \ c.iisot the agieeincnt 
Rs 0 lacs fH'i annum ; and 
(c) diiiing tile ne\t live voars of the agioe- 
irient Rs t l.us pel annum 


7V/e Din’etoratr 


Managing Govcinoi 


W Lamond, Bs(i 


Presidvtitfi, Vtce-Prehtdrut^ and Sdrdarn's oj the load liofuds. 


( VLC’UTTA — 

H 71 Bum, Rscf 
(’ (« Vrtlnu Bsej , M C 
B A C JVeville, Escf. 

1!()M HAY — 

B .1 Bimlmi v, hjscf , m (’ 

Sii ^oWlOJl B Saklatwala, Bt , C I K 
J G Bidlaiid, Esci 


M \ I >11 AS — 

Hu William (' Wiiglit, Kt , o H K , V d 
S \ BamaswaniN Miidaliai , Ks<i , 
it A Gjuv, Esci , M V 


l*H sidcnt 
\ ic c- I’l c'sulent 
Heci etai> 

I’lesideiit 
\ ICC- I’l ( side lit 
Sc‘i'ut.ii> 


I’lC'sKli'llt 
V j( c’-i’iesidcnt 
See i(dai> 


< ONTJtOLLEK OF Tllk Cl'lUlLNtA' 


J W kclh, Ivai , (' 1 k (Otlg ) 


^totniitidal hif (ioainnti/tf 
Sit Dinshaw E Waclui, Ivt , f i’ , rM)mba> 

Sii Rajendia Nath Mokc‘ijc*e, K c’ l i , k c A o , Cahiitta 

Tlie llou’ble Jbcjaii Sii S R M Annamalait’lic 11 lai , Kt , Madia, 


Manager in Lomlon 
Jl K Jhiioll, Esej , 


Bkanohus. 


Jiuira Bazaar* 
Calcutta. 

Clive Street, Calcutta. 
Bark Street, Calcutta. 
Ryculla, Bombay. 
Mandvi, Bombay. 
Sandhurst 11 o a d, 
liombuy. 

Mount Koad, Madras. 

Ahbottabad, 

Abohar, 

Alton!. 

Agra. 

Aliinedabad. 
Aiimedabad Oily. 
Ainnednagar. 

Afiner. 

A kola. 

Akyab. 

Ahgarh. 

Allahabad. 


Alleppcy. 

Cbapra. 

Ambala. 

Chittagong. 

Arnbala Cant. 

Cocanada. 

Amraoti. 

Cochin 

Amritsar. 

Coimbatore. 

Asansol 

Colombo. 


Cuddalore. 

Bangalore. 

Cuudapah 

Bareilly. 

Cuttack. 

Bassein. 


Bellury. 

Dacca 

Benares. 

Darblianga 

Berhamporo (Gan Jam). 

Darjeeling. 

Bezwada. 

Debra Dun. 

Bhagalpor. 

Delhi. 

Bhopal. 

Dhanbad. 

Broach. 

Dhulia. 

Bulaudshahr. 

Dibrugarh 

Calicut. 

Ellore, 

Cawnpore. 

Erode. 

ObandpuT. 

Etawah. 


I'arrukh.ibad, 

Ferozeporo, 

Fyzabad. 

Gava 

Godhra. 

Gojra 

(iorakhpiir. 

Guiranwdla. 

Guntur 

Gwaliw. 

Ilathras. 

Howrah 

Hubli. 

Hyderabad (Deccan . 
Hyderabad (Sind). 

Indore. 

Jaipur, 

Jalgaon. 

Jalpaiguri. 

Jamshedpur. 
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Jhansi 

Jodhpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Jullundur. 

Karachi. 

Easur. 

Eatni 

Khamt^n. 

Khandwa 

Eumbakonara. 

Lahore. 

Larkana. 

Lucknow. 

Ludhiana. 

Lyallpur. 

Madura. 

Mandalay. 

Mansalore 

Masnlipatam. 

Meerut. 

Montaomery 


Moradabad. 

Moulmein. 

Multan. 

Murree. 

MuBBoorie. 

Muttra. 

Muzaffarnagar. 

Muzalffarpur. 

Myingyan. 

Mymensingh 

Nadiad. 

Nagpur. 

Nalnl Tal. 

Nandcd . 

Nandyal. 

Naraingunge. 

Nasik. 

Negapataiu 

Nellore. 

New Delhi 
Nowshera 


Ootaoamund. 
Patna. 
Peshawar. 
Peshawar City. 
Poona. 

Poona City. 

Porbandar. 

Pumea. 

Quetta. 

liaipur. 

Kajahmuodry. 

Bajkot. 

Kampur. 

Kangoon. 

Rawalpindi 

Saharanpur. 

Salem. 

Sargodha. 

Soouriderabad 

Shillong. 

Shoiapiir. 


Sialkot. 

Simla. 

Sitapur. 

Srinagar (Kashmir ) 
Sukkur. 

Surat. 

Tellicherry. 

Tinnevolly. 

Tirupur. 

Trichlnopoly. 

Trichur. 

Trivandrum. 

Tuticorln. 

Ujjaln. 

Vellore. 

Vizagapatam. 

Vizianagram. 

Wardha. 

Yeotmal. 


Tn Sihwlulc I, Pitil I, of Iho linpoiitil Bank 
oi India Art ol 1P20 as ararndcd by the 
ameiulinent Act t>l 1934, the various descriptions 
of baslness which the Bank imt> transact arc 
laid down, and in 3*ait 2 it is expiessly 
rovided tliat the Bank shall not tianaact any 
ind of banking busmess other than tliat 
sanctioned m Pait 1. 

Biiefly stated, the main i lasses of business 
sanctioned are — 

(1) Advancing money upon the seciiiitj ot — 

(a) Stocks, c‘tc , in which a tiustecj is 

authorised by uc.t to iu\e*»t trust 
moneys and sluies ol the Reserve 
Iktiik oi India 

(b) (Seciirities issued by State aided Rail- 

ways, notified by tlie Govciiior- 
(ieiitral-m-Councll 

(() Dc'bentuj (‘s, oi uthci verurlties issued 
undei Act, bv, oi on behalf ot, u 
district Ol miinicjjMil iioarcl or imdei 
the authority of any State in India 

{(i) Dc-bcntnrc's of (oinpauios with limited 
liability ic^gistercsl m India or clse- 
wheie. 

(c) Goods, ctr dex iimenls of title theieto, 

deposited witli, cn assigned to the 
Bank 

(/) Goods hypoihecatiKl to the Bank 
against acivaiueh. 

(ff) Accepted Bills of lil\changc oi Pro- 
Notes 

(//) Bully iwld sliaies of Companies with 
limited liability or immovable pro- 
perty or documents of title rclatmg 
thereto, as collateral security wheie 
the original security is one of those 
speclM in ‘ a ’ to ‘ f ’ and, if autho- 
lised by the Central Board, in ‘ g ’ 

(2) With the sanction ol the Loc»l Oovem- 
mc'iit, advanehig money to Comte of Wards 
upon security of estates in their eliarge for the 
period not exceeding nine months m the case of 
advances relating to the financing of seasonal 
agricultural operations or six months In other 
( ases, 

(3) Drawing, accepting, discounting, buying 
and Stilling of bills of exchange and other nego 
tiable securities. 


(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the mm m 
ilies icfciied to m (1) a, ft, c and rf 

(5) Making, jssuuig and cduulalmg of l>aiik 
post-bills and letters of ciedit to oiclei or olliu 
wise than to tlie be.siei on demaud 

(ft) Buying and selling gold and silvei 

(7) Ret eiviiig deposits 

(8) Receiving secuiities for .safe custody 

(9) Selling and acciuiring such pro pt'i tics a 
ma\ tome into the Bank’s possession in sati- 
futtion of (laims 

(10) Tiansactmg agenc'v business on cniii 
iiiiBsioii and the entering Into ot contratth oi 
indemnity^ suretyship oi guarantee 

(IJ) Acting as Administrator, foi windimi 
u]) estates. 

(12) Diawing bills of exchange and g/antnij 
letteis of Cl edit payable out of India 

(13) Buying ot bills of cxciiaiigc} pa\.il)l( 
out of India, at any usance not exceeding mm 
months in the ease of biils lelating to the liu-im 
mg of seasonal agricultural operations or '•iv 
months in other cases 

(14) Bon owing money upon socuritv ot 
assets of the liunk 

(15) Siilisldizing the pension funds oi lli' 
Presidency Itanks , and 

(19) Generally, the doing of the vuiioib 
kinds of imsincbs meliidmg foreign excb.in^ 
business 

The prnieiijul restrict ions placed on the I no 
ness of the Bank in Part 2 are as follows - 

(J ) It shall not make any loan or advance 
(a) Bor a longci peiiod than six nioiitli 
CKcept as iirovided In clauses 2 ok 
13 above , 

(ft) upon the security of stock or sli.m 
ot the Bank, 

(c) save in the (»se of estates spetiiled ii 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon moit 
gage or security of immovable vm 
perty or documents of title thei i 

(2) The amount which may be advancM'd ti 
any individual or partnership Is limited. 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or adv.oKj 
on personal security given, unless such disco mt 

[or advances carry with them the several rc‘'Pon 
slbilities of atleast two persons of firms um on 
nected with each other in general partnerslup 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at Slat December 1034 waa as follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Miiiscribed Capital 

Capital Paid up 
IP serve 

Public DepoBita 
Other Deposits . 
loins aKainat Securltle* 
per contra 

1 ounb from the Go\ em- 
inent of India undei 


(t Ultra 

Lontmgent Liabilities . 
'sundries . . 

Biipecs 


Es. a p 

Assets. 

11,25,00,000 0 0 

Government Securities . . 



Other authorised Sccu- 

5,62,60,000 0 0 

Titles under the Act 

6,36,00.000 0 0 

Ways and Means Advances 

6,72,19,702 14 4 

to the Oo\ eminent of 

74,27,94,823 5 5 

India 


Loans 


Cash Credits 


Inland Bills discounted and 


purchased 


Foielgn Bills discounted 

b 

and purchased . 


Bullion 

I 

Dead Stock 


liability of Constituents 


for (’ontingeui liiablll 


ties per contr.i . 


Sundries 

03,47,907 C 3 

Balanrcs with otlici B.inks 


C.ish 

92.01,12,623 10 0 

llupees 


ES. 

a. p. 

41,65,69,581 

2 0 

6,00,00,000 

0 0 

6.83.04.899 

2 4 

16,69,39,769 14 4 

2,55,06,917 

5 10 

4,20,456 

1 8 

2,45, 90, ’ 4 * 0*4 n 1 

85.13,083 

G ] 

1 5,24,940 18 7 

73,93,74,615 

8 11 

18,97.37,908 

1 1 


r iio above Balance Sheet include s — 

Deposits in London 

Advances and Inve‘»tment8ln London 
(ash and Balances at other Banks in London 


9i:,91 ,12,r) 23 10 0 
£ 8. d. 

774,450 ll 30 
1,520,088 2 4 
43,482 12 2 


Government Deposits. 

The folio winR atatemeni shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 



Bank 

Bank 

Bank 



Bank 

Bank 

Bonk 



of 

of 

of 

Total 

— 

of 

of 

of 

Total 


Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 



Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 


iOth Juno 










1881 . . 

230 

61 

63 

344 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 . . 

829 

82 

80 

450 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

93 

580 

1891 . * 

332 

97 

53 

482 

1015 . . 

263 

187 

102 

5.52 

i896 . 

225 

88 

67 

870 

1916 . 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1 Q01 . 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

13‘38 

716 

209 1 

2263 

1900 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

004 

540 

213 

1426 

1911 .. 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 . . 

.346 

298 

142 

786 

1912 

210 

156 

1 

75 

440 

1920 . . 

26th Jan 

801 

663 

170 

1634 



1 



1921. 

364 

206 

188 

708 


30th June 1021 
1022 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 
1028 
1029 

1980 

1981 
308? 

1933 

1934 


2,220 

1,672 

1,256 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

790 
2,074 
1,891 
1,596 
1,908 

582 

791 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne irom time to time to the total Capital 
R^erve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below * — 

_ In Lakhtof Rupee* , 


- 


1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits. 

Proportion ot 
Government 
deposits t( 

1, 2, 8 & \ 

I8i December 

1«01 

360 

158 

840 

1463 

14*3 per cent 

1906 


360 

213 

307 

2745 

8-3 „ 

1907 


360 

279 

835 

2811 

8*8 „ 

1908 


360 

294 

825 

2861 

8*4 „ 

1900 


360 

309 

307 

8266 

7* 4 „ 

1910 


360 

318 

839 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 


360 

331 

438 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 


375 

340 

426 

3678 

9*0 „ 

1913 


375 

361 

687 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 


375 

370 

561 

4002 

10*6 , 

1915 


375 

386 

487 

3860 

9*5 „ 

1910 


375 

.369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 


875 

85t) 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 


375 

363 

864 

5097 

12-9 „ 

1919 


375 

340 

772 

7226 

8*8 

1920 


376 

355 

901 

7725 

9*6 M 

30th June 
Bank). 
1921 

(Imperial 

547 

376 

2220 

7016 

21-8 „ 

1922 


562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18*6 ,, 

1923 

• • 

562 

411 

1256 

7047 

18*5 „ 

1924 


562 

435 

2208 

7662 

20*2 „ 

1925 

• • • • 

562 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 

1920 


662 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 


562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 


562 

507 

796 

7331 

8*6 „ 

1920 


662 

517 

2074 

7233 

19 9 „ 

1930 


562 

527 

1391 

7003 

14*6 „ 

1931 


562 

537 

1596 

6615 

17*1 „ 

1932 


562 

542 

1908 

6146 

20*8 ,, 

1983 

• • • • 

562 

620 

582 

7423 

6*4 „ 

1 034 

1 

562 

.527 

791 

7483 

8 4 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalgr 
mation into the Imperiai Bank — 

In Lakhi of Rupeeg, 

Bank of Bi ngai.. 





Capital 

Reserve. 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits. 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. 

Invest- 

ments. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1st December 










1900 



200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 per cent 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 



200 

150 

360 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

167 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 „ 

1908 



200 

165 

178 

1575 

607 

349 

13 

1909 



200 

170 

368 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 



200 

175 

198 

1609 

514 

868 

14 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

821 

14 

1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1913 



200 

191 

301 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1109 

621 

16 

1916 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

786 

793 

16 

1916 



200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 



200 

f221 

448 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 



200 

1189 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 



200 

{200 

405 

3264 

997 

864 

17 

1920 



200 < 

1210 ‘ 

434 

8898 1 

1221 

910 

lOi 


* Includes Re. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments 


>1 
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Bank ob Bombay, 


— 

Capital. 

Reserve ' 

i 

(Jo\t 1 
depo- 
sits, 1 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash. ' 

linest- 

inents. 

Dividend 
for year. 

1900 


100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

11 per cent 

1906 

* - • * 

100 

87 

92 

670 

259 

168 

12 

1906 


100 

92 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 

* * 

100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

104 

13 

1908 

• • . . 

100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 


100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

103 

13 

1910 

rr 

100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 

t • 

100 

106 

107 

1104 

463 

208 

14 

1912 


100 

100 

117 

1124 

316 

210 

14 

1913 

.. 

100 

106 

200 

1016 

477 

232 

14 

1914 


100 

110 

183 

1081 

646 

202 

16 

1915 

r t 

100 

100 

130 

1079 

423 

276 

15 

1916 

f - 

100 

90 

142 

1367 

067 

312 

lu ,, 

1917 

, t 

100 

92 

236 

2817 

1398 

744 

174 » 

1918 

.. 

100 

101 

177 

1749 

642 

353 

„ 

1919 


100 

110 

262 

2766 

928 

316 

19^ „ 

1920 

.. 

100 

120 

349 

2748 

876 

298 

22 




Bank ob Madras. 




1900 


60 

22 

36 

260 

82 

67 

8 por cent. 

1905 


60 

30 

41 

344 

140 

71 

10 

1906 

II 

60 

82 

64 

356 

151 

81 

10 

1907 


60 

86 

36 

416 

162 

84 

10 ;; 

1908 

.. •• 

60 

40 

62 

447 

153 

84 

11 » 

1909 


60 

44 

49 

600 

141 

79 

12 

1910 


60 

48 

72 

567 

184 

86 

12 M 

1911 


60 

62 

50 

625 

165 

104 

12 

1912 


75 

70 

75 

743 

196 

113 

12 

1913 

.. 

76 

73 

80 

805 

219 

117 

12 

1914 


75 

76 

91 

761 

207 

134 

12 „ 

1915 


76 

65 

80 

803 

256 

184 

12 1) 

1910 


76 

56 

104 

' 960 

280 

101 

12 „ 

1917 


76 

.'^0 

87 

1020 

496 

94 

12 

1918 

.. 

76 

60 

102 

954 

271 

139 

12 „ 

1919 


75 

45 

104 

1215 

430 

175 

12 » 

1920 

•• • 

76 

45 

118 

1679 

605 

211 

18 „ 





iMPKRIAIi 

Bane. 




3nth June. 

1921 

647 

371 

2220 

7016 

3133 

1652 

J 0 per cent. 

1922 


562 

411 

1672 

6336 

3395 

900 

16 

1 923 


662 

435 

1266 

7047 

2913 

925 

lO M 

1924 


662 

467 

2208 

7602 

2195 

1175 

10 ,, 

1925 


662 

477 

2252 

7688 

3582 

1413 

16 y, 

1926 


562 

402 

3254 

7530 

4503 

2188 

16 

1927 


. 562 

507 

1004 

7317 

2281 

2050 

16 , 

192« 


562 

517 

796 

7331 

1377 

2 >35 

16 ,, 

1929 


562 

527 

2074 

7233 

3011 

1 2400 

16 ,, 

i9,;o 


562 

537 

1391 

7003 

1090 

2909 

16 „ 

1931 


562 

542 

1506 

0615 

1717 

3077 

14 

1 9,12 


662 

515 

1 008 

6140 

2201 

2970 

12 

i9a‘j 


562 

520 

582 

7423 

2308 

1 3973 

12 

1934 


562 

527 

701 

7483 

21 65 

1 3932 

1 2 yf 


_ _ 




- 

— 

-- 
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Reserve Bank of India, 


Pr<mo*al to E«tabli«h tho Reserve Bank 

of Inma.'^A Ijill to establish a Keserve Bank 
In India as an essential preliminary to the 
introduction of the se.heme of Eeforms to give 
India a Federal Government has been passed 
by the Legislative Assembly and Council of 
State and received the assent of the Governor- 
General on March 6th, 19 'I’he proposals embo- 
died ill the Bill are given below . — 


than three months from the date of making the 
advance ; the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of purchase, 
the purchase and sale of securities of the Govern 
ment of India or of a Local Government of anj 
maturity or of a local authority in British India 
or of certain States in India which may bo 
specified. 


The Bank shall be constituted for the pur- 
poses of taking over the management of the 
currency from the Governor-General in Council 
and of carrying on the business of banking in 
accordance with the ])rovisions of the Act. 
'J’he original share capital of the Bank shall be 
five crore^ of rupees divided into shares of Bs. 100 
each, which shall bo fully paid-up , the maxi- 
mum number of votes any one shareholder shall 
have is 10, every five shares carrying the right 
of one vote 'J'ho number of share registers 
shall be fixed at five to be maintained at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and Kangoon and the 
nominal value of the shares assigned to each 
centre has been fixed at Us 1 40 lacs for Bombay, 
Rs 145 lacs for Calcutta, lls. 116 lacs for Delhi, 
Rs 70 lacs for Madras and Ks 30 lacs for 
Rangoon. 

Management — The general superintendence 
and direction of tlie ailairs and business of the 
Bank will be entrusted to a Central Board of 
Directors w'hich shall exercise all powers and 
do all acts and things which may be exorcised 
and done by the Bank. Tlie Board shall be 
composed oi — 

(a) A Governor and two Deputy Governors 
to be ajipointed by the (iovernoi -General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board. 

(ii) Four Direitors to bn nominated by the 
Governor-General in Council 

(c) Eight Directors to be elected on belialf 
of the shareholders on the various registers. j 

(d) One Government oflicial to be nominated 
by the Governor-General m Council 

The Governor and Deputy Governors shall 
be the executive licads, and shall hold office 
for such term not oxcoechng five years as the 
Governor-General in Council may fix when 
appointing them, and shall be eligible for re- 
api»ointment A Ivocal Board bhall be con- 
stituted for each of the five areas 

Businets which the Bank may transact — 
The Bank shall be authorised to carry on and 
transact the following commercial business, 
vu • — The accepting of money on deposit with- 
out Interest , the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of excliange and promissory notes with 
certain restrictions , the making of loans and 
advances, repayable on demand but not exceed- 
ing 90 days, against the security of stocks, funds 
and securities (other than immovable property) 
against gold coin or bullion or documents of 
title to the same and such bills of exchange and 
liromissory notes as are eligible ior purchase 
or rediscount by the Bank , the purchase from 
and sale to scheduled Banks ot sterling in 
amounts of not less than the equivalent of 
Rs. 1 lacs , the making of advances to the 
Governor-General in Council and to Local 
Governments repayable in each case not later 


7'he Bank shall act as Agent for the Secretary 
of State in Council, the Governor- General in 
Council or any Local Government or State la 
India for the purcliaso and sale of gold and 
silver , for the purchase, sale, transier and 
custody of bills of exchange, securities or share ^ 
for the collection of the proceeds, whetlur 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securitn's 
or shales , for the remittance of such proceetK 
by bill of exchange payable either in India nr 
elsewhere, and for the management of publu 
debt. 

Right to issue Bank Notes — The Banlv 
shall have the sole right to issue bank notes in 
British India and at the c ommom emont shall 
issue currency notes of the Government of< 
India supplied to it by the Governor-General' 
m Council and on and from the date of such 
transfer the Governor-General in Council shrill 
not issue any currency notes. The issue of 
bank notes shall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department which shall bo separated 
and kept wholly distinct from the Banking 
Department. 

In addition to the noto issue obligation tlif 
Bank shall undertake to accept monies lor 
account of the Secretary of State in Council, 1 he 
Governor-General in Council and of TxXral Govern 
ments and sliall carry out their exchaujrri, 
remittance and other banking operations includ 
ing the management ol the public debt on such 
conditions as may be agreed upon. 

Obligation to Sell or Buy Sterling. — 

Bank ^all sell to or buy from any person who 
makes a demand in that behalf at its otlice 
m Bombay, Calcutta, Dcllii, Madras or Ran 
goon, sterlmg lor immediate delivery in London 
at a rate not lower than Ish. 6 49-64cr. and not 
higher than Ish. 6 3-16d. respectively , provided 
that no person shall be entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thousand pounds. Every schediiled bank shall 
maintain with the Reserve Bank a balance of 
not less than 6 per cent, of their demand and 
2 per cent of their time liabilities. 

Allocation of Surplus. — ^The , Governor 
General in Council shall transfer to the Bank 
ruiiee securities of the value of Rs, five crorei 
to bo allocated by the Bank to Reserve Fund 

After making the necessary and usual j)io 
visions out ot prollis, a cumulative dividend al 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annuni 
on the share capital as the Governor-Qenoia 
in Council may fix at the time of the issui* of 
the shares shall be paid and the surfilus shall 
allocated to the payment of an additional 
dividend to the sharoholdors calculated on 
scales prescribed in the Act and the balanct ol 
the surplus shall be paid to the Governor-General 
in Council. 
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Provided that so long as the Beserve Fund 
less than the share capital, not less than 
Dly lacs of rupees of the surplus or the whole 
of the surplus if less than that amount shall he 
allocated to ttie Beserve Fund, 

Publicatioii of the Bank Rate* — ^The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at ivhich it is prepared to buy or 


re-dlscount bills of exchange or other commercial 
paper eligibls for purchase under the Act 

The Bank will publish the accounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the Qazzette of lnd%a. 

The Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

The full text of the Beserve Bank Act Is repo- 
duced elsewhere in the } ear Book. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange business 
in India are merely branch agencies of Banks 
having their head offices in London, on the 
continent, or in the Far East and the United 
States, Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India; but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance this 
part of India's trade, have also taken an active 
part in the financmg of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated. 

At one time the Banks caniedoc their opera- 
tions in India almost entirely with money 
borrowed elsewhere, prlBcipally in London — 
ti e home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for nse In India byofierii^ rates of in* 
terest much higher than the i^glish Banks 
v^cre able to quote. Within recent years how- 
(\or it has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
Able terms as can be done in London and a very 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now carried through by 
means of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to bow far each 
Hank has secured deposits m India, but the 
folbiwmg statement published by ,the Director* 
('oiieral of Statistics in India shows how rapidly 
»u(li deposits have grown in the aggregate 
it Inn recent years. 

'I'OTAL Deposits of all Excuanob Bankb 

BEOUBED IB INDIA. 


In Lakhi of Rnpeet, 


1000 




1060 

100'> 




1704 

lOiO 




2470 

1015 




3364 

1016 




3803 

10J7 




6337 

1918 




6185 

1019 




7435 

10 JO 




7480 

lOUl 

1922 

192;{ 

1924 




7619 

7888 

6844 

7068 

192'> 




7064 

1926 




7164 

1927 

1928 




6886 

7113 

1020 

1000 




6665 

6811 

1921 

1922 




0747 




7306 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it con- 
cerns India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against Imports 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing ot the import trade originated 
and is carried through however for the most 

g art by Branches outside India, the Indian 
branches' share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately 'concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practicallv a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and In view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
bo dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very largo 
proportion of their resources in carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which redisoounting in London is earned 
on but the following figures appearing in the 
balance sheets dated Slst December 19>‘13 of the 
undemoted Banks will give some idea of this 


Liability on Bills op exchange re- 
discounted AND STILL Current 

£. 


3.477.000 
188,000 

1.074.000 

1.383.000 

2.938.000 

1.350.000 


10,414,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts ot the world also, 
but it may safely b;c inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 


Chartered Bank of India, Au'ifra- 
Ua and China 

Eastern Bank, Ltd. 

Hongkong and Slmnghai Banking 
Corporation 

Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. . . 
National Bank of India, Ltd 
P & 0 Banking Coriioration, Ltd 
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The Exchange Banks. 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months* sight and may either be “ clean*' 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods m respect of which they are drawn 
Mosr of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial bouses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount houses 
and Banks in London. Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first posslbl*^ 
Mail so that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they reach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in abimt 16 or 17 days instead ot having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount. It 
must not be assumed iiowcver that all bills 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
ns at times it suits the Banks to hold up the 
bills in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 


prefer to liold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 

The Banks place themselves in funds In India 
for the purpose of purchasing export bills in 
a variety of ways of which the following arc 
the principal: — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature. 

(21 Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans 
fers payable in London and elsewhere 
out of India. 

(8) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers payable m India from 
the Secretary of State. 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from London, 
Egypt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by the 
Banks in India is of the usual nature and need 
not bo given in detail. 


The following isa'^tatementof the position of the various Exchange Banks currying on business 
in India as at 31‘'t Dcccmbci 1033 — 


In Thomandg of £ 


Name 

Capital 

Keserve. 

Deposits. 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Bank of Twivaii, Ltd. 

772 

182 

14,819 

5.683 

Cliartered Bank of india, Autialia and 
China 

3,000 

3,000 

46,005 

31,141 

Coniptoir Niitional B’Escfunpte dc P.iiis 

3,333 

5,837 

104,936 

19,487 

Eastern Bank, 1 td 

1,000 

500 

5,604 

5,839 

Hongkong and Shanghai Binking 

Corporation 

1,447 

7,223 

03,270 

32,380 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

650 

720 

3,128 

4,521 

Llojds Bank, Ltd . 

15,810 

8, .500 

372,035 

235,707 

Mei cant lie Bank of India, Ltd 

1,050 

1,075 

12,248 

8,264 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

8,529 

2,952 

44,678 

27,160 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

2,200 

29,636 

19,937 

National City Bank of New Yoik 

25,500 

6,000 

278,920 

206,468 

Netherlands Trading Society 

10,913 

2,729 

33,624 

14,305 

NetherlaiuK India Commercial B.ink 

7,500 

3,639 

12,314 

11,876 

P <fe 0 Banking (Jor|x>ration, JAd. 

2,594 

180 

6,433 

7,955 

Yokoliama Spo( le Bank, Ltd 

5,882 

7,308 

34,470 

29,536 
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Joint Stock Banks, 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 

PreviooB to 1906 there were lew Banks of Ihe first Important failure to take place was 
tills description operating in India, and such as that of the People's Bans: of India and the loss 
were then in existence were of comparatively of cbnfldcnce caused by the failure of that Bank 
small importance and had their business con- resulted in a very large number of other failures, 
fined to a very ibstiicted area. The rapid the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
development of this class of Bank, which has Bank, 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 

recent years, really had its origin in Bombay Since those events of ten years ago 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank confidence has been largely restored. But in 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906. April 1928 the Ailiance Bank of Simla suspend- 
After that time there was a perfect stream ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation 
of new flotations, and although many of the new 1 he effect of the failure of this old established 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
banking business, on the other band a very large; prompt action of the Imperial Bank which 
number engaged in other businesses in addition > dealt with the situation in close association 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 1 with the Government of India The Imperial 

These Banks made very great strides during . Bank Undertook to pay the depositors of the 
the first few years of their existence, but It Alliance Bank 60 per cent, of the amounts due 
was generally suspected in well informed circles ' to them. A panic was averted and a critical 
that the business of many of the Banks was period was passed through with little difficulty, 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and , . , 

it was a matter of no great surprise to many , During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
people when it became known that some of the ' was established in 1918, was merged in tho 
Banks were In difflcnlties. 1 Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as it appears in the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 


In Lakhs of Itvpees 


Name. 


Allahabad Bank, Ltd , affiliated to 1* & 0 
Banking Cor])oration lAd 
Bank of Baroda, Ltd. 

Bank of India, Ltd. 

Bank of Mysore, bid 
Central Bank of India, Ltd 
Indian Bank, Jvtd (Madias) 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 
Union Bank of India, Ltd 


Capital. 

Ecserve. 

Deposits 

35 

44 

1,025 

30 

22 

028 

100 

102 

1,105 

20 

22 

193 

1«K 

70 

2,147 

12 


199 

31 

21 

472 

39 

7 

51 


Ca>li and 
Investments 


G2r» 

420 

392 

91 

17 

177 

03 


Growth of Joint Stock Banks. 


Capital, 

Reserve, 

Oepositt. 

The following figures appearing in the Report 

1914 

261 

141 

1710 

of the Director-GeD<»ral of Statistics 

shew the 

1915 

281 

166 

1737 

13 

0 

a 

0 

the Capita], 

Reserve and Deposits 

1916 

287 

173 

2471 

of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered 

1917 

303 

162 

3117 

In India 





1918 

430 

166 

4059 



In Lakhs of rupees. 

1919 

539 

224 

5890 

1876 


CapUal. 

Reserve, 

DeposUs. 

1920 

1921 

.. 837 

.. 938 

265 

300 

7114 

7089 


14 

2 

27 

1922 

802 

261 

6163 

1880 


18 

3 

63 

1923 

680 

284 

4442 

1885 


18 

5 

94 

1924 

690 

380 

5250 

1890 


88 

17 

270 

1925 

673 

380 

6449 

1805 


68 

31 

566 

1920 

676 

408 

5968 

1000 


82 

46 

807 

1927 

.. 688 

419 

6084 

1906 


133 

66 

1155 

1928 

674 

434 

6285 

1910 

• • 

276 

100 

2565 

1929 

780 

366 

6272 

1911 

« • 

286 

126 

2520 

1930 

.. 7t4 

440 

6321 

1912 

• a 

291 

184 

2726 

1931 

777 

426 

6223 

1918 


231 

132 

2250 

1932 

781 

439 

7234 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR COB RESVOND ENTS OF BANKS AND 

FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA. 

Name of Bank. 

London Office— Agents or 
Correspondents. 


Address. 

Imperial Bank of India . . 

London Office 

•• 

25, Old Broad Street, 
E. C. 2. 

Other Banks <t Kindred Firms. 




Allahabad Bank . . . . ^ 

National Provincial Bank 

P. A 0 Banking Corpn. . . 


2, Princess Street, E C. 2. 
117-122, Leadenhall Street-, 
E.C. 8 . 

Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

. . 

Bartholomew Lane, E, C. 2, 

Central Bank of India .. ..-1^ 

Kamani Industrial Bank 

Barclay’s Bank 

Midland Bank 

Barclay’s Bank . . 


168, Fenchurch Street, 
ECS 

5, Threadnecdle Street, 
E C 2 

108, Fenchurch Street, E. 
C. 8 . 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Midland Bank 


5, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 

Simla Banking Industrial Co. 

Ditto 

. 

Ditto^. 

Union Bank of India 

Westminster Bank 

•• 

Hartholomew Jjane, E.C. 2 

Exchange Banks. 




American Express Co., (Inc ) 

London Office 


79, Bishopsgate, E C. 2. 

Banco Naclonal Ultramarino . 

Anglo-Portimupsp Colonial 
On ei seas JUnk 

and 

9, Bishopsgatc, E C 2. 

Bank of Taiwan 

Ivondon Office 

- 

Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E C.2. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
end China. 

Ditto 


38, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 

Comptoir National d’Escompte 
de Paris. 

Ditto 

•• 

8-13, King William Street, 
EC. 4. 

Eastern Bank 

Ditto 


2-3, Crosby Sq., E. C. 3. 

Grlndlay A Co 

Ditto 


54, Parliament Street, 
S W. 1. 

Hongkong A Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Ditto 

•• 

9, Graceohurch St., E.C.3. 

Imperial Bank of Persia . . 

Ditto 


33-36, King William Street, 
E. C. 4, 

Lloyds Bank 

Ditto 

.. 

71 , Lombard Street, E C. 3. 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Ditto 


l.*>, Gracechurch St., E.C.3. 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

Ditto 


100, Old Proad St., E.C. 2 

National Bank of India Ltd 

Ditto 


26, Blshopbgato, E. C. 2. 

National City Bank of New York 

Ditto 


36, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 

Nederlandsche Handel- M a a t* 
schappij. 

National Provincial Bank 

•• 

2 , Princess Street, E. C. 2 

Nederlandsche Indische Handels- 
hank. 

London Uepresentative . 


Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
E. C. 2. 

P. A 0. Banking Corporation .. 

London Office 

•• 

117 122 , Leadenhall Street, 
E. C. 8 . 

Thomas Cook A Son 

Ditto 


Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 

Fokobama Specie Bank . . 

Ditto 

•* 

7, Bishopsgate, E. C, 2. 




_ 
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INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in India long before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever tliought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come. The use of the word 
•‘Shroff” Is usually associated with a person 
wiio chai-ges usurious rates of Interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this Is hardly fair to the 
people known as " shroffs ” in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the business community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India. Bnder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
nope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity m India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of those traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the slirofl proves of such great service 
In this capacity also ho brings a very con 
siderable volume of bubincss within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act. and enables the 
Presldeiiey Banks to give accommodation 
which, without his assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give. The shroff’s position 
as an intermediary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually anscs in some- 
thing after the following manner. A shop- 
keeper in the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all tus own money, he 
still requires say Us 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably. He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and the latter after very careful inquiries as to 
tlie shopkeeper’s position grants tlie accom- 
modation, if ho is satisfied that the business is 
safe. The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and secure accommodation from them 
to the extent of Rs. 2,500 each. A bcondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 montlis 
is almost Invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances. 

A stage 18 reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks Is c^ed 
Into requisition. The shroffs do this by Uddng 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, viz., (1) the limit 
which ho himself may thiiak it advisable to 
place on liis transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement. The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount tlie bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower ami witl) the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two annas 
per cent, per mensem above the Bank’s rate of 
discount, or U^/o la a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower, ^ws 
in Calcutta and Madras are on a slightly higher 
veale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for business 
is not so keen in these places as it Is in Bombay- 

The shroffs who engage in the class of business 
above described are principally Marwaiies and 
Multanis having their Head Offices for the most 
part m Bikaner and Sliikarpur, respectively, tho 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being carried on by **Moonlm8** who have 
very wide powers. 

It is not known to what extent native bankers 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage in ex- 
cliange business throughout India, but tnere is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent. 


THE BANK RATE. 

Formerly each Presidency Bank fixed Its 1 a rule at a 
own Banx Wo, and the rates were not uniform, such advances or . 

Now the Imiierial Bank fixes the rate for the one-half to one 

whole of India. The rate fixed represents the but this dws someth 

rate charged by the Banks on demand loans! soon months, when the liank ra,w is sc^mewm s 
against Government securities only and advances I nominal, it 

on other securities or discounts are granted as 1 tlon is granted at tlie olllcial rate or oven less. 
The following statement shows the average Bank Rate sin c e the Imperial Ban k was co nstituted 

~ 2tid Half-year I Yeaily average. 


Year. 


Ist Half-year. 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 
1920 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
3 932 

1933 

1934 



7*182 

4*610 


7*410 

4*6 


8*05 

5 335 


8*585 

4 701 


5 651 

4* 


6*608 

4 9£6 


6*946 

5* 456 


6*878 

5*788 

. 

6-508 

5 277 


6 735 

7 353 


6*022 

4 033 


3*627 

3 5 


3 5 

3 5 


5*S21 

6*959 

6*682 

5 643 
4*825 

6 732 
6 2 
6*333 
5*892 

7 044 
5 027 
3*563 
3 5 
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BANKERS* CLEARING HOUSES. 

Tbe principal CloarioK Houses in India are and to receive in exchange all cheques dra^n 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon, on him negotiated by the latter. After all 
Ooloinbo and Karachi, and of these the first the cheques have been leceived and delivered 
two are by far the most important. The the representative of each Bank advises the 
members at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the difiercncc between his 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and EugUsb total receipts and deliveries and the settling 
Banking Agency firms, and a few of the bettor Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to satisfy 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agrees with the total of the creditor balances, 
and an> application for admission to a Clearing The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
must be proposed and seconded by two memliers the amounts due by them to the settling Bank 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the duiing the course of the day and the latter in 
existing members. turn arranges to pay on receipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken the balances due to the creditor Banks. In 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places practice however all the members keep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so that the 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled by cheques and book 
11338 day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques entries thus doing away with the necessity for 
lie may have negotiated on other members cash in any form. 

The figures for tbe Clearmg Houses in India above referred to are given below 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually. 
In Idkhi of RupMt, 




Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Colombo. 

Karachi 

Total 

1901 


xVOt 

available 

6511 

1338 

Not 

available 

".r 

“ 178 

802f~ 

1902 

* • - V 


7013 

1295 



268 

8576 

19J3 

• • 

.. 

8762 

1464 



340 

10566 

1904 



9492 

1638 



865 

11393 

1905 



10027 

1560 



824 

12811 

1906 

. 


10912 

1583 



400 

12895 

1907 


22444 

12645 

1548 



530 

67167 

1908 


21281 

12585 

1754 



643 

89263 

U'09 

.. 

19776 

14375 

1948 



702 

86801 

1910 


22238 

16652 

2117 

4765 


765 

46527 

1911 


26763 

17605 

2083 

5399 


762 

51612 

1912 


28831 

20831 

1152 

6043 


1150 

68016 

1913 


33133 

21800 

2340 

6198 


1210 

64780 

1914 


28031 

17696 

2127 

4989 


1315 

54168 

1913 


32266 

16462 

1887 

4069 


1352 

56036 

IDIO 

.. 

48017 

1 24051 1 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 


47193 

, 83655 1 

2339 

4966 


2028 

90181 

1918 

. • . . 

74397 

53362 1 

2528 

6927 


2420 

139643 

1919 


90241 

76250 

3004 

1 

8837 

. 

2266 

180598 

1920 


153388 

' 126353 

i “-soo 

10779 ! 


3120 

201140 

1921 


91672 

1 89788 

1 8847 ! 

11875 

1 9681 

3579 

200761 

1922 


04426 

8668.3 

4279 

12220 


3234 

210523 

1923 

.. ! 

89148 

1 75015 

4722 

11004 

11940 

4061 

105983 

1921 


92249 

65250 

5546 

11555 

13134 

4515 

192249 

192 3 


101833 

1 61944 

5716 

12498 

14978 

4110 

191083 

1926 


93044 

1 42066 

6688 

12511 

16033 

3166 

175408 

1027 


102392 

39826 

5629 

12609 

15997 

3057 

179510 

192K 


108819 

54308 

6540 

12035 

16446 

2945 

200093 

1929 


99765 

, 79968 

5877 

19160 

15429 

2718 

216917 

1930 

.. 

89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12093 

2550 

191862 

1931 


75G27 

63982 

4461 

8156 

88.52 

2319 

163397 

1932 

* . . . 

74650 

64637 

4722 

7695 

7456 

2519 

161579 

1933 

. . . . 

82368 

64552 

6150 

5807 

7220 

2563 

167669 

1934 


86373 

68321 

5761 

5737 

8607 

2873 

177672 



TABLE OF WAGES, INCOME, &C 

Showing the amount for one or more day» til the ralet oj 1 to 16 Rupeei per Month of 31 Dayt, 


Table of Wages, Income, &c. 
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The fialiways. 


The history of Indian Railways very closely 
reflects the financial vicissitudes of the country. 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
in India conten^lated* and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three experi- 
mental lines were sanctioned in 1845. These 
were from Calcutta to Ranlgan] (120 miles), 
the East Indian Railway . Bombay to Kalyan 
(33 miles), Great Indian Peninsula Railway; 
and Madras to Arkonam (80 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Oalhousio's great 
minute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
the great social, political and commercial ad- 
\aDtages of connecting the chief cities by rail, 
he suggested a great scheme of trunk lines 
Unking the Presidencies with each other and 
the inland regions with the principal ports. 
This reasoning commended Itself to the lli- 
reotors of the East India Company, and it 
was powerfully reinforced when, during the 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on free commu- 
nication were severely felt. As there was no 
private capital In India available for railway 
construction, English Companies, the interest 
on whose capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose. By the end 
of 1859 contracts had been entered Into with 
eight companies for the construction of 6,000 
miles of line, involving a guaranteed capital 
of £62 millions. These companies were (i) 
the East Indian ; (2) the Great Indian Penin- 
sula ; (3) the Madras ; (4) the Bombay, Baioda 
and Central India; (5) tbe Eastern Bengal: 
(6) the Indian Branch, later the Oudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway , (7) the Sind, 

l^njab and Delhi, now merged In the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South- 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railway. 
The scheme laid the foundations of tbe Indian 
Railway system as it exists to-day. 

Early Disappointments. 

Tbe main principle In the formation of these 
companies was a Government guarantee on 
their capital, for this was the only condition 
on which Investors would come forward. This 
guarantee was five per cent, coupled with tbe 
free grant of all the land required , in return 
tbe companies were require to share tbe 
surplus profits with the Government, after 
the guaranteed Interest had been met; the 
interest charges were calculated at 22d. to the 
rupee ; Uie Railways were to be sold to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the olcse of twenty- 
live years and the Govermnent were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work- 
ing. The early results were disappointing 
Whilst tbe Railways greatly increased the 
efficiency of tbe administration, the mobility 
of tbe troops, the trade of the country, and the 
movement of tbe population, they failed to 
mike profits suinclent to meet the guaranteed 
interest. Some critics attributed this to the 
unnecessarily bl.ih standard of constro '*tion 
adopted, and to tbe engineers' ignorance of 
local conditions; ths result was that by 1869 
tbe deficit on the Rahway budget was Rs. 166} 
Ukhs, Seeking for some niore economical 


method of construction; the Government 
secured sanction to tbe building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness. Funds soon lapsed and ths 
money available bad to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind and Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and tbe Indian Midland 
(1882-86), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula ; the Bengal-Nagpur (1883'87) ; 
the Southern Mahratta (1882) ; and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies. Their total length was over 4.600 miles. 

Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and by tbe 
fail of the exchange value of the rupee. Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise. Four companies were 
promoted . — the Nilgiri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
Kaika, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North-Western. The first became bankrupt, 
tbe second and third received guarantees, 
and the Tlrhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth. A step of even greater im- 
portance was taken when Native States 
Were invited to undertake construction in 
cheir own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernmept guaranteed the interest on 330 miles 
of line in the State of Hyderabad. This was 
the first of tbe large system of Native State 
Railways. In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on tbe broad-gauge ; during the next 
ten years there were opened 4,230, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,562, the 
metre 1,865, and narrow 67X Then ensued 
a period of financial ease. It was broken by 
the fall in exchange and the costly lines built 
on the frontier. TbePenjdeb incident, which 
brought Greats Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the connection of oiir 
outposts at Quetta and Chaman with the main 
trunk lines. The sections through the desolate 
Harnai and Bolan Passes were enormously 
costly ; It is said that they might have been 
ballasted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
tbe Khojak Pass added largely to this neces- 
sary, but unprofitable, outlay. 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period— *lhe system 
o! rebates. Instead of a gold subsidy, ^tom- 
panics were offered a rebate on the gross 'bam- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
line, so that the dividend might rise to toui 
per cent, but tbe rebate was limited to 20 pci 
cent, of tbe gross earnings. Under these con- 
ditions, there were promoted tbe Ahmedabad- 
Prante], the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in tbe case of tbe first 
were the terms strictly adhered to. The Bar^i 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock designed to Illustrate tta<' 
carrying power of this gauge The rebate '' 
terms being found unattractive in view of tL( 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks, 
they were revised in 1896 to provide tor an 
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Railway Profits. 


absolaie guarantee of 8 per cent, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings in supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 8) per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted. 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and In lieu 
was substituted an Increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from S to 3^ per cent, and of rebate from 
3^ to 5 per cent, with equal division of surplus 
profits over 5 per cent in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
in feeder railway construction and the stock , 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at I 
a substantial premium. Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only bo in cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise in this 
direction should be encouraged. 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtained overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of interest or issued 
debeuturcs at special rates of interest (usually 
about 7 jier cent.) or In several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise in the open market, they were Increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
(jovernment of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main line systemo 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question^ of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
F)articular areas. This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
(iovernments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee. Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Oovemments in Madras, Punjab, Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more important change 
was in progress. The gradual economic de- 
velopment ol the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
tailing In o| the original oqntr^cte allowed Qot-| 


^eroment to renew them on more favourable 
terms. Tbe development of Irrigation In the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Hallway. Owing to the burden of 
tnalntalning the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Hallway in India — the 
scapegoat of tbe critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital. But with tbe completion 
of the Chenab and Jheliim Canals, tbe North- 
Western became one of the great grain lines 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State. 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year. 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts Just 
when wording expenses were rising, owing 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 In the 
railway accounts for 1908-09. But In the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Hallway gain has steadily in- 
creased. For the year ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,673,000. Although in a 
country like Jndia, where the finances are 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£ 8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
loss of £ 6,182,000 in 3921-22. As a result of 
the steps taken by tbe Hallway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Ae^vorth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain of 
£813,000 in 1922-23 

The results In succeeding years will be seen 
from the following statements — 


1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 
192i>-30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
193^33 
1933-34 


* The contribution to General Kevonues due 
for the yeai* 1932-33 amounts to Rs 523 laklw 
or 13 lakh less than in 1931-32. The payment 
of the contribution has l>een held In abeyance 
until the return of prosperous years. 

Hupees have been converted Into £ at the 
average rate of excliango for the year. 

1933 34 IS the first year to show some signs 
ol recovery since the depression. The earnings 
of the state owned lines inereased from Bs 84 
crores in 1932-33 to Hs 86 crores in 1933-34 


Contribu- 
tion to 
General 
He venues 

£ 

4,941,387 
4,135,641 
4,486,045 
4,707,239 
3,933,834 
4,588,950 
4,301,775 
4.020,1 50 
* 


Railway 

Heservo 

Fund. 

■£ 

4,635,985 

2,854,936 

1,108,433 

3,460,000 

1,937,805 

1,561,650 

8,192,625 


Total 

Gain 


£ 

4,437,712 

9,577,372 

6,990,580 

5,594,478 

8,167,239 

6,871,729 

3,027,300 

3,890,850 

6,900,000 
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l)Ut the jiH result »>f <lif' year’s 'worliiiis »vas a 
loss of about Its 8 ( ion s, u(* ( ontilbution (outtl! 
tbereioi In* lusub I o (b nc ral K'vcmie'' <lui miji the , 
y('ar I 

Contracts Revised. ' 

One factor which hcliKsd to improve the 1 
dnanclul poBltiou was the revision of the original | 
contracts under wliuh tlie guaranteed lines were 
constructei. The live i>er cent. di\idend' 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies I 
a drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exorelPcd their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paving the puichasc-nioncy 
In tlie form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
wav thus became a State linn* but it was re- 
leased to the Company whieli actually works 
It, Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brouglit to the State in tlie 
ten years ended lOOQ after meeting all ebarges 
including the payments on account of tbt 
terminable annuity by means of wlueh the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay 8ub«equent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions. At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expirci, the Govern- 
ment will come into r*?ceip<^ of a clear yearly 
income of upwards of £2 700 000, equivalent 
to the creation of a cupiial of sixty to seventy 
millions ntcrllng No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in aidltion to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enJo 5 8 cheap coal. But with allowance tor 
the“c factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which hav e been acquired under similar 
conditions as tbcir eontractn expired, have 
proportionately swelled tlie revenue an I as- 
sets of the State. It is difllcult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the caplial 
debt of tlie Indian railways in order to eounter- 
balanee the loss during the period when the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should £f>0 mil 
lions. But even if that figure bo taken, 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines, 

The^e changes induced a correaponfting 
change In Indian Railway poliev. Up to 
IfidO the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the compIetlDii of 
tne Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native liroad-gauge route from Bombay to' 
Delhi llirough Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually comjdete, A dlicct 
broad-giuge nutc from Bombay to 8lnd ie 
needed, bn1 the poor fomnieidal prospects of 
the hii(‘ and tlie onnosifion of tin* R«io of Untch 
to anv throilirli line mills teiiitorn'* has lot 
f-onie tune kept this Mheme in the b.Kkgroiind. 
The poshihilities howi'vir ot this ( oiistrin t ion 
being iindejlaki'n liave improved eoiisiderahlv 
reiently and a (hdailed survey is being cariud 


out Tliere iloes not exist any tliroiigh rail 
( OTineet ion between India and Burma, although 
siver.il lontes Iiave been sniveled the monii- 
iaiiioiis iliaraetei of tlie region to be tr.ivirsed, 
and the easy ini'aus of i omniuiiKatioa with 
Bniina l»v sea, lob tins stheme of ,mv living 
iinpoitaine k'nitlKT siiivey woik was iindcr- 
t.ikeii between 1914 and l‘)20, thethiee routes to 
be Hirv eyed being the coast rout 0 , the Manipur 
loiite, and the llukong valley route The 
metre-gauge systenw of Northern and Southern 
India will also probablj’’ one dav be con- 
nected and Tvarai'ln given dirert liroad-gaiige 
eonius ( ion with Delhi, a jiroji'it that lias been 
investagated more than once but cannot at 

f iresent be Unauciallv justified. These works an*, 
lowcvcr, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their trafi'e require 
I inents ana providing them with feeders. The 
Biiddon increase In the trade of India found tlu* 

' main lines totally unprepared. Costly work^ 

I were necessary to double lines, improve the 
I equipment, jirovide new and better yards 
I and terminal facilities and to increase tlie 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of now lines. Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee ShiI 
' In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
I fpchcapc, to consider ways and means. Thi^ 
Committee found that the amount whldi 
I could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
strnution in India was limited only by tin 
capacity of the money market. They 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year. Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided. 

Dining loni-'l.I the pnnrijial open line im- 
jiTovenients consist t d in — 

Doiibhug ot the Rupaiaiu Bridge* on tin 
B N H nlwav 

I EiM'fion ot new sjinns on the Kotn ilriilui 
o\( r the Indus, N W' llailway 

Bejilacenieiit of girdds on the Jumna Bndgi, 
Delhi 

Bi building ot tlu* Mabanadi Bndgi* on tin 
' Katni Hraiub, II N Railway 
I Bmldnig the new doiililo tiai k Bridge over tin 
Ndbadda neai liroaih, B 14 A d 1 Jbiilway 
Shoianui-t’of hni Railway conversion, S I 
I Railwav 

I Government Control and Re-organisation 
of Railway Board. 

I As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of interest, ft wif 
} necessary for Government to exercise strojn' 
supervision and control over the oxperidltiire 
during construction, and over managemerit 
and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic. For these purposes a staff of Coiisullidi 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system d 
checks and counterchecks established, leaclm^' 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public- Woil''’ 
Department of the Government of India '“i 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways oui 
grew this dry nursing, and when the origlnjl 
contracts expired, and the interests of Goveni 
mciit and the Companies synchronised, It becani'’ 
not only vexatious but unnecessary. Accordin''^ 
lo 1901-02 Mr, Thomas Robertson was depub'* 
by the Secretary of State to examine the wli »*'' 
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question of the organization and working of thp 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing system should be replaced 
by a Railway Roard, consisting ot a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary. The 
Board was formally constituted m March 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it was represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry. It prepared the railway programme of | 
expenditure ami considered tlie greater questions 
of policy and economy aflf coring all the lines. 
Its adraini'Jtrative duties Included thoeonstiuc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, the improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, the, 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlement i 
of disputes between lines, the control and! 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of tlie Company’s lines. Certain minor 
(haiiges have taken plaie from time to tune «>mcc 
ibe constitution of the Railway Board. In 100ft, 
to meet the complaint that the Board wa** 
eubjeeted to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commeree and Industry, the powers 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
wav interest. In 1912 in consequence of com- 
plaints of the excessive interference of the 
Board with the Companies, an informal mission 
was undertaken by lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-102U such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all he men of 
large experience in the working of railways due 
to the importance of financial and commercial 
considerations in connection with the control, 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, | 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway , 
Board created instead. The question of the| 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revised organization whidi la described 
later was introduced from 1st April 1924. 

Some of the difficulties involved in the 
constitution of a controlling authority for the 
railways of India may bo realixed from a study 
of the “ Notes on the Relation of the Govern- 
ment to Railways in India” printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Annual Rci>ort by 
the Railway Board on Indian Railways Those 
notes bring out the groat diversity of conditions . 
prevniling which involve tlie Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — ; 

(o) the directly controlling authority of the 
Skate worked systems aggregating 18, 499 miles 
in on the 31st March 1929, 

(b) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner in systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller com* 
panics, and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 

tn India. j 

J'loreovor in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in which Provincial | 


Governments are concerned, the Railway De- 
partment is called upon to watch theinterests of 
the Central Oovemment and Is frequently asked 
to advise the Local Governments, Its duties 
do not end there. Tlie future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Iluilway Department Is therefore 
called upon to plan out sehotnes of develop- 
ment, to investigate and survey new linos and 
to arrange f or financing their construction , The 
evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely ditficiilt and tlio question was 
, one of those referred to tlie Railway Committee 
(1920-21> presided over by Sir William Acworth 
who rcconnncnded tlie early appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner of Railways whoso first, 
duty should be to prepare a deflnPo scheme 
for the reorganization of the Railway Depart- 
ment and Mr. C. I ) M Hind Icy, formerly Agent 
of Uie Last Indian Railway and Cliairman 
' of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
Chief Commissioner on Novemlicr Ist, 1922. 

The principal constitutional change involved 
in i-his appointment Is that theCluet (‘onimissi' n- 
er who takes tiio place of the President of the 
Railway Board is solely responsible— under the 
I Government of India — for arming at decisions 
Ion technical matters and for advising the Gov- 
ernraont of India on matters of railway ])<)licv 
I and Is not, as was the President, subject to be 
out-voted and over-ruled by his eolieaguos on 
the Board 'I'ho detailed ro-organization of i lit' 
Railway Board in accordance with tin CliieJ 
Commissioner’s iiroposals requued careful i on 
slderation but one of tlie most important ol bis 
' recommendations namely tlie appointment ot a 
I Financial Commissioner was considered ol jiarti- 
I ciilar urgency and the Secretary ot Stnti‘’9 saiu - 
tion was therefore obtained to the appointment 
vdth effect from 1st April 1923. Wihle in the 
person of the Chief Fngineerthe Railvviv iw-ud 
has always had available thetccbnical ath u c ot 
a senior Civil Engineer In Mechanical ICngmciT- 
ing questions it has had to depend on outside 
assistance. The disadvantages of this arrange- 
ment liave become incrcasinglv evident .ind 
it was therefore decided with effect troiti 
November 1st, 1022, to create the now apixnnt 
nieut of Chief Mechsnieal Knginecr with the 
Railway Board 

The reorganization carried out in 1924 i'ad 
for one of Its principal objects the relief to the 
Chief CommisRioiier and tlie Members fiom 
all but important woik so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger qu(‘'.tlims 
of lailway pollcv and to enable them to keep 
m touch witiri^oeal Goveminonts, lailway 
admmistiations and public bodies l)\ touting 
to a greater extent than they had bi'eii able 
to do in the past 

Tins ol>jof t was elTctted by the following new 
posts winch in somt' cases supplemented the 
existing ones and in other cases replaced them 
Directois of Civil ICnglneerliig, Mechanical 
Knglueermg, Tratllc, Estubiisliment and Finance 
and ^even DepuLy Diicitors working under 
them. 

Theneccssilv of some central organisation to 
co-ordinate thi' public ity central carried out on 
railways and to imdcTtake w'ork on the many 
forms of railways publicity wliich can be liest 
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organised by one central body led to the 
inaugaration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under a Chief Publicity Officer In 1927. The 
success which has attended the work of this 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929. The work undertaken is 
described later. 

The growing importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
In the Uedlway Board's office and to the appoint- 
ment in 1929 of a third member whose main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
solution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees in 
I>articular, 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Office was established under a C5hief Controller 
of Standardisation to provide the means whereby 
such standardisation would be progressively 
effected iu accordance with changing conditions 
and as the result of practical experience. The 
Technical Officer under the Railway Board was 
transferred to this office as a Deputy Controller 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Board, therefore consisted of 5 Directors, 
6 Deputy Directors, a Secretary and an 
Assistant Secretary in addition to the 
Controller of Railway Accounts and his officers, 
to the Central Ihibhcity Officer and the Officers 
In the Central Publicity Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller and the offli.ers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Office. 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts of State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under consideration for some time and 
In accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway. At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General. As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
organisation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929 The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General. These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General, Railways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General. Tlie Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under tlie Agent but have 
certain powers of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways. 

Management. 

The Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Directors iu London and are 
represented In India by an Agent. Some of 
the Company-managed railways are still on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carriage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Chief Auditor, while others have separated the 
Transportation and CommerclM duties of the 
Traffic Manager aqd cqnibined t^e supervision 
of Locomotive running wlih Traqspqrtatlqn. 


State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation. 

Clearing Accounts Office, 

A Clearing Accounts Office, >ith a 
Statutory Audit Office attached thereto, was 
opened In December 1926 to take over work 
relating to the chock and apportionment of 
traffic interchanged between State-managed 
Railways. The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway btdng taken over first 
on the Ist January 1927, the Bast Indian Rail- 
way following on the Ist April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exhaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to check the accurac\ 
of the results obtained by the revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay 
Baroda & Central India Hallway have also 
agreed to the transfer of the cheek and apportion- 
ment of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office. 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the Clearing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Press as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
railways who virfted the office to study the 
new procedure. An important demonstration 
was ^ven to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new procedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account Office, and it 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing Accounts 
Office at Madras at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop 
menta In connection with experiments now in 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of’l'rafflo Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arri\ed at. 

The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adjustment cf 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated Into a permanent body In 1903 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is nnder the direct con- 
trol of the railways, It elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done much 
useful work. 

The Indian Ganges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
Biz inches. When construction was started 
the broad-gauge school was strong, and It was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the Influence of cyclones. But 
in 1870, when the State system was adopted 
It was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
for the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge 01 
3 feet 3f Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original Intention 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional, 
they were to be converted Into oroad-gaur^ 
qs soqq qs the trqffio Justified it ; conseqoentiy 
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they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with sarprising rapidity, and it was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metro-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except in the Indus 
Valley, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
crere Impioved and they became a permanent 
feature in the railway system. Now there is 
a great metre-gaupe system north of the Ganges 
connected with the Eajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems. J'hese are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Nizam's Hyderabad-Qodaveri Railway, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
are on the metre-gauge. Certain feeder and hill 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6' 
and 2'-0* gauges and since the opening 
of the Bars! Light Bailway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6'' gauge, there nas 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on this 
rather than on the metre -gauge. 

State versus Company Management.— 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by Government wliich comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage in India have 
been thesuhiect of discussion in official circles 
and the public pi css for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the rallwa vs which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
iu London. The subject was one, perhaps the 
most Important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Bailway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani- 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem 
bers being equally divided in favour of State 
management and Company management. They 
were however, unanimous in recommending that 
the presentsystem of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of the existing contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance. During the year 1922-23, the 
(lucstion was again referred to certain ^cal 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
ou Slst December 1924 and of that of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway on 80th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
Imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly In February 1923, the 
non-officiallndian Members were almost unani- 
mously in favour of State management and 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
nndthe Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
btate management at the close of their present 
tontracts. The Government of India, however, 
tvpresged themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost unisersal failure of this method in 
other countries that they proposed, while 
tcoepting the necessity for taking over the 
management of the East Indian Jlailway and 
‘ he Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
liioJr efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
< oinpany domiciled In India to take these xail- 
vvays over eventually on a basis of real Company 


management. There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
toco-ordinate the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are home 
out by the fact that Indian railways have contri- 
buted 4} million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
3| mlllioa and li million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway B458erv6 
Fund. The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation Experience in other 
countries has shown that difficulties arise iu a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which Imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restrictions wliich must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State. The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elsewhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the management of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such managemeut and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority This authority 
may take the form of a coinjiany as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission. On Ist January 1025 
the East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State Management while on Ist 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
followed suit The Nalui-Jubbulpore Section 
of the ISast Indian Eailway was transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula BaUway on 1st 
October 1925 

On January 1st, 1929, the contract with the 
Burma RaUways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
State. The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the payment to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of three inilUous 
sterling being the share capital originally 
contributed by the Company. The financial 
effort of taking over tlie line is estimated to be 
an increase of about half a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The purchase of the Southern Punjab Railway 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles worked 
by the North Westem Railway was effected on 
the Ist January 1930 It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
approximately Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain to 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year 
At the end of 1029-30 the N lavra’s Guaranteed 
State Itailwavs system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its mauage- 
inent taken over by His lOxaltcd Highness the 
Nizam's Government and is now known as His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway. 

Separation of the Railway from the 
Genera) Flnance$.->-The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finances 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Gommlttco in 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Finance 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision for 
the present. 
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The question was examined afresh in connec- 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench* 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways in 
India should be so worked as to yield an average 
return of at least per cent on the capital 
at chaTRc and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out. A resolution was accordingly introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recom 
mending to the Governor- General in Council — 
** that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a deflnito return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways.— 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
contribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per cent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the penultimate financial year 
•plus one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the jicrcentage of 
live-sixths of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in the next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good. From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of llu'se charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in — 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(?) equalising dividends, that is to sav, of 
securing the iiuymcnt of the percentage 
contribution to the general revenues in 
lean years, 

(it) depreciation, 

(itf) writing down and writing off capital, 

(?>) the improvement of services rendered to 
the public, 

(e) the reduction of rates. 

(4) fiTie railway administration shall be 
(iititled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
low temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting exiienditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision in the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of sulwoqucnt years, 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement. 
The proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
on a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 


and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
genera) revenues, will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for the discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

Tins resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September .ind was 
introduc cd with certain inodifl* ations The final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differ^ from the Oiiginal resolution 
In that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
per cent, on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
|rd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
ird was to accrue to General Revenues. At 
the same time a Standing Finance Committee 
for Railways was to be constituted to examine 
the estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
exiienditure being shown under a depreciation 
fund. This committee was to consist of one 
nominated official member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legigkative Assembly from that body. 
This would bo in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-official members from the 
bsgislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangements were to ho subject to 
periodic revision but to be provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years. They would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E. I. Railway and the 
G. I, P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State-management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would he at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments In this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and tlie Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indianised and that the stores 
for the State Managed Itallways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The jicnod lias now arrived for this sepiration 
to be iccousnlcred and revised hut due to the 
ctononue deprchbion the matter h.ib been held 
in abeyance. 

Re-organisation problems. — The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
and the evolution of now methods of oout rolling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts ot 
various railways to revise their organisations, 
llie general direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion 1 h being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, including the 
jiiuvisiou of power. This system which is 
( ommonly known as tlie divisional system, was 
first adopted on the Great Indian Peninbuki 
Railway during 1922-23. 
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The Pope Committee. 


( 8. S. r Hallway snvinjis amountini; to 

, H s 2J,T04 


During 1932-'13 a Coinniittro undor 11k 
Cli.iirjiia/iFtlii]^ oi Mr J’opo, (loiuTal K\(‘(‘uli\<‘ 
Assistant to 11k* ITpsident ol llu* TVl S Kail- 
way was Joiinrd to in\('sln»ato and luauuiira^r 
adolailod analvvis ol ovtTy imiiorlant afti\it\ ol 
railway ojterdion In addiliou to tin* spw ill< 
recommendation that “job aiialvsis’ should bo 
iniliatod on alliailways, llie lollowini? leiom- 
inendatioii't nen* made" - 

(/) The better use of 3vO(omoti\cs 


Mr J’ope lelurned to India in and 

l*ri‘|)ared .i m'mhkI ie]»orl based upon the ])roiiress 
«»t the woik and on Inilher iK)Ssii)il]lies of 
e< onoinv 

Hates Advisory Committee. 

I The Kates Advisory (’ommitteo was constl- 
I tilted in 1‘126 to inv(*stm.ile and make reeom- 
nicndations It) (lovornnient on the following 
Isnbjeds -- 


(n) The h dler use of Railway land 1 (1) Complaints of undue preference , 


(</() Addilional leseare.h and e\])ei iments 
(le) Improved Workshop prai lue 

(e) More ''arefiil listing of suipliis track, 
eipiipimnt and ai eommoilation 

(ti) Vossibility of reducing hot axles 

Diiiing the yeai under review four cases were 
Kh'iied to the Ratch Advisoiy ('ominitlee 

{(i) ('oini)l.m't alh'ging (luotalion ol pre- 
fdenlial r.iti's tor iiK'woixl lioiri (eilain 
stations 

(b) Complau't of undue piclerence in latis 
1o] uniiK'ssf'd lotton 

(0 Complaint ot unreasonable rates being 
(burgl'd on (oal Irom certain ai(‘as 

((/) Comt)laint ii'garding iat(s for me lioin 
( ('rtain stations 

Dining six (ases wore reh'iied foi 

invi'stigation 

As a n'snlt ol Mr Pojie’s repeat ri'g.irding the 
pnsibihty ol tiiitluT e(ononiies on railways ind 
111 paitieular v\itli Kfcieiid' to the ii'jiort on 
‘ |ob anahsis” Small (ominittees weie 
loinnd on the leading lailviays to (oiidiut 
detaik'd Investigations Reports show that th< 
woik Is la'ing eontinnid vigoioiisly and with 
.111 eiKoniaging degree ol su< e('Ss The nioie 
inti'iesting hatiiK's are as loilows — • 

1 Outlie D li C 1 Railwav savings diu' 
to intensive use ot loioinotivi s and ledmi'd stall 
Ml (eitain w'oiKsliops and at station^-, anionnting 
to Ks 1 ri2 laklis 

2 Rurm<) Raihvavs savings .nnouuling to 
Rs libbOO were lealisi'd dniing theyiai and it is 
istiinati'd that this will linicase to Rs 71iMM) 
<innually in tutuie years 

5 K K Uailw.iv a (onseivativn* (“>tiinate 
show s till' sav mgs as Rs dm'ihiellv to 

Ix'ttei use ot lolling sto< k nion elln lent m.mu- 
laituie ol signals, n'dined lonsuiniition ot high 
gradi' luel 

4 H T Railway sav mgs amounting to moie 
than Rs 7 l.ikhs, 

f') 0. T V Railway savings etfed Rs 4 ‘2M 

lakhs (hietly under wages 

(i M A S M Railway savings amounting 1,0 


(2) Complaints that rnt('3 arc unroasonable 

ill tlii'inselvi's , 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

t(*rininals , 

(4) The reason.ihleiK'ss or otherwise of any 

conditions as to tlie packing of articles 
spcdally liable to damage in transit or 
lial)l<‘ to taiis(' damage to other mer- 
chandise , 

(f)) Compl.ilnts in respect of (ondliions as to 
pai king attaclK'd to a rate, 

I (0) Complaints that Railways do not fulfil 
their ohligations to ])rovide reasonable 
ladlitiis undei Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railwa\s A('t 

IO'>2-33f[v( c.)s(s weie relericd for investi- 
gation and npoit 

Inauguration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. 1. B» Railway. 

The inauguration oft lie clectrillccl mam line 
section ol tiie (t I. r Railway from Ivulyan to 
rooua took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constitut(‘d tlio fiist entirely mam lino 
of track to be clectiilJed in India 'i'liis 
seiiemc iiivoivi'd the eliiniiiation of the 
IJhorc Ghat Reversing Station Tin* prol)- 
Icni of eliminating the Reversing Station 
I had been seiiously considered on several occa- 
sions In tlie ]»ast but it w^as ncjt until 1923, 
wlien c'lectufieation Jiud Ix'cn detlnitely decided 
upon, tliat final survey operations bccumn 
imperative 

Apart trnm thciocition of the realignment 
which called for tlie adoption ol methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey piaitiec, the works 
involved m tlic construction ol this double line 
broad-gauge section ol railway were of cwinsider- 
ahle magnitude, rliietlj in the form of heavy 
, tunnel couslrucTion 

There arc three tunnels in all aggregating 
I 4,59}> feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these Is 3,100 feet limit throughout on a curve 
; of the sharpest radius which occurs in these 
I ghats Allowing for turvature and the consi- 
derably Increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
I by the adoption of the lateslstandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section oi 34 feet 0 Inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches higli was decided upon. This is 
wnsUlered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 


ii’ r?!! e(onomi(‘s antieijiuh'd at The steam trains to Poona took approximately 

0 hours lor the journey and it is anticipated 
7 NT W Railway savings amounting to that with electric traction this timing will be 
Rs 12.07 lakhs. ’ ( now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 
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With the opening of the electrified section 
between Kalyan and Ig^atpurl in October 1930, 
it is believed that the G. I P. Railway has the 
greatest lehgth of elcotriflod main lino in the 
British Empire and the entire scheme will be 
one of the most important main line clootriflo- 
ations m the world. 

Miscellaneous. 

Damage by Earthquakes, Floods, Cyelcme 

—The most Important feature is the earth<iuakes 
of the 1 Oth January whieh took place in Bihar 
The Bengal North-Western Bailway suffered 
ronsiderable damage and the cost of repairs to 
tiaek, buildings and bridges amounted to Rs. 23 
lakhs the less of hiunan life among the staff 
amounted to 2 killed. The East Indian Railway 
however, suffered damage amounting to Rs O.'i 
lakhs and loss of life of 17 killed and 48 injured 
The damage on the Eastern Bengal Railway 
amounted to Rs 4ir lakhs 

Publicity. 

The Central Publicity Bureau and its branches 
in London and New York lia\e continued there 
general activities on tlie hues of the previous 
years An important in tlie tourist traffic to 
India generally from Europe and America is 
recorded. A decrease in *• luxury ’* traffic, that 
is to say, traffic in tourists from o\erscas who 
make use of tourist cars, has been observed, but 
an increase in “ Inland tourist car traffic,” that 
IS to say, the use of tourist cars by people in 
India, is reported to the extent of 40 'i per (ont 
over the figures for the previous year 

During the year under review, three ” World 
Cruise” ships visited India as against two in 
1932-33 One of these ships in particular, the 
“Grlpsholm, ’ Is of special interest as she 
represented a new venture in ” World Cruises ” 
Tills cruise was primarily to iudia and the 
overland journey in this country was included in 
the cost of the ticket All land trips from Ports 
touched on the journey out and back were 
extras The ” Gripsholm ” was run by the 
Swedish American Jjlno for the benefit of the 
(ontlnent of Euro;^ generally and of Swedes, 
Norwegeans and Danes in particular It is 
hehevM that advertising on the Continent by 
the Indian State Bailway s has materially con- 
tributed to the organisation of tills cruise. 

Generally speaking both the London and the 
New YTork Bureaux show' a marked increase in 
the work done 

As in previous years, Indian Railways were 
represented at the British fndiistries Fair, 1934, 
and at the Advertising and Marketing Exhihtion 
hold at Olympia during 1933 In America, 
Indian Railways received valuable publicity at 
the Century of Progress Exhibition at (Iilcago 
(1933) by collaboration with the (^hryslcr 
Corporation Ltd < 

In India, the Central Bureau has continued its 
activities in regard to fostering pilgrim traffic to 
places of religious Importance, and the results 
obtained have shown a remarkable improvement 
over otlier years Indicating that the lines worked 
on are correct 

In 1938-34 the tourist traffic to India showed 
a very definite increase, not only the tourists 
travelling by themselves but also the ** World j 


Cruise ” ships of which there were three Instead 
of two in the previous year. Both the Ixmdon 
and New York branch offices reported a great 
increase in their work. 

As regards internal traffic and in particular 
3rd class traffic; the expoiimonts carried 
out in 1 932-33 were continued and extended 
with very satlsfoctory results 

Capital Expenditure.— The outlay during 
the year 1928-29 was Rs. 27*53 orores, of which 
Eg. 25*41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction. Close on 1,300 
miles of new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the year there 
wore some 2,100 miles under construction 

Trade review.— The earnings of railways are 
dependent on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trader 

Generally speaking the trade returns tend to 
show that the deprcbslon has passed its peak and 
that improvement may be expected. The tota I 
value of exports including re-exports from 
British India during the year 1 933-34 amounted 
to IlB 150 orores and that of imports to Rs J 1 .5 
crores As compared with the previous year 
the export traffic recorded an improvement of 
Rs 14 crores or an increase of 10 per cent 
While the imports declined by Rs, 17 crores or a 
decrease of 13 per cent. * 

The principal features of Interest from the 
point of view of export are an increase In raw 
cotton from Rs 20 3 crores to Rs 27 crores 
Twist and Yarn from Rs 79 lakhs to Rs. 82 
lakhs Raw jute fn)m Rs. 9 73 crores to 
Rs 30 93 crores Gunny cloth from Rs 10 24 
crores to Rs. 11 38 crores. Wheat remained 
practically unchanged Tea although showing a 
decline in quantity showed an increase In value 
due to better i)riceB, lls 17 15 crores to Rs. 19 8.5 
crores Exports of oil seeds showed an increase 
of 53 per cent in quantity and 21 per cent in 
value Hides and skins improved from Rs. 7 43 
crores to Rs 9 40 crores and Metals and Ores 
from Rs 4 08 crores to Rs. 5.49 crores. 

As regards Imports foreign textiles recorded a 
decrease of 3t per cent and 12 per cent as 
compared in 1932-33 and 1931-32 due primarily 
to smaller imports of cotton piece-goods 
amounting to Rs. 13 49 crores as compared 
with Rs. 21 20 crores in 3 032-83. Silk raw and 
manufactured, wool and woollens, artificial silk 
including yam and other mixed varieties 'also 
showed a tailing off Under the metals group 
there was a decline of Rs 24 lakhs. Metals other 
than iron and steel and manufactures thereof 
declined from Rs 4 42 crores to Rs. 8 95 crores 
imports of foreign sugar declined from Rs. 4.23 
crores to Rs 2 71 crores. 

Imports of iron and steelware likewise 
machinery and mlUwork, motor vehicles and 
rice In husk 

This visible balance of trade In merchandise 
and treasure for the year 1933-34 was in favour 
of India to the extent of Rs 92 crores as com- 
pared with Rs. 68 crores in 1932-33. 
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The tonnage of and earnings from the main commodities on Class I Hallways during the 


last two years arc shown in the table below • — 


Commodity. 


1932-83. 

1933-34 

No of tons 

Us 

(In ciores ) 

No of tons 

Uh. 

(in crores.) 

origlnnling 
(in millions.) 

uriginntiiig 
(ill millions ) 


Increase + 
Decrease — 
in earnings 
JiH. 

(in laldiB.) 


Increases 

Cotton raw and 

manufactured . 1 4C 5 10 1 70 f) 00 1-77 

Oil-seeds . . 2 04 2 88 2 7)7 3.64 +70 

I’licl for public and foreign 

Hallways ... 17 51 8 00 18 47 0 05 4 75 

Klee . 3 61 3 45 4 30 3 80 +44 

Sugar . . 0 04 1 30 0 84 1 07 -! 37 

Iron and Steel, wrought 1 15 2 00 1 30 2.21 -[21 

Metallic Ores ... 1 77 0 45 2 .24 0 04 4 10 

.lute, raw 0 81 1 12 0 00 1 20 -[17 

Materials and Stoics 

on revenue ac( ouiit 10 03 2 30 11 15 2 50 4 14 

Fruits and Vegetables 1 04 115 2 71 1 28 413 

Kerosene 0 75 1 38 0 70 1.10 +8 

Salt 1 34 1 .80 1 40 1 80 +3 

Tobaceo .. 0 28 0 73 0 20 0 70 +3 

Marble and stoiK . 2 24 0 71 2 20 0 73 [ 2 

Wheat .. . 1 40 1 84 1 05 1 85 4 1 

Other coiimiodities 7 25 9.04 8 03 9.0b 4 02 

Dei reascs 

Oram and pulses and otlier 

grains ... 2 40 3 00 2 30 2 01 —18 

Our, Jagrec, Molasses 0 80 1.30 0 82 1 21 — 18 

Hallway materials 4 84 0 51 4 33 0 44 — 7 

Fodder . . 0 87 0 54 0 87 0 51 — 3 

hU e-stock .... 0 10 0 53 0 10 0 50 — 3 

i’rovlsions . . 1 12 2 76 1 08 2 74 — 2 

Military traffic ... 0 34 0 30 0 32 0 29 — 1 

Manures . . . 0 15 011 014 0 11 

Petrol 0 24 0 70 0 23 0.79 

Wood, un wrought . 1 18 0 70 1 .23 0 70 

Total . 07.16 65 17 72.05 50 67 4 450 
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Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March y lb 1, 1933, was made upci- 

Broad-gauge. . .. , 21,131 77 imlc’^ 

Metre-gauge 17,04*1 06 „ 

Narrow-^auge .. .. 4,170 91 „ 

Under the clashification adopted for sta- 
tistical purposes, tills mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of ralhvays as follows*— 


Clasb I 

('lass n 

Class nr 


38,298 19 miles 
3,509 01 „ 

1,145 00 „ 



Number of scats in 

('lass I 

passenger carriages. 

llailWiiys 






1st 

2nd 

Inter 

Tliird 


21,082 

45.392 

65,140 

674,837 

3'-3i* 

10,901 

14,870 

j 17,778' 

1 371,808 








Dining the \car J933 31 th« iml(ag<‘ of new 
lines under cou'-tnu tion was 50 37 miles. 


Financial Results of Working.— The total 
gross earnings of all railways in Imllu during the 
year 1933-3 i amounted to Bs 863 crores or 
nearly 21 crores inoie than in the iirevlous 
>ear. The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government aic 
directly concerned are as follows . — 


(iiased on actual of pcnidtlmate yen 1931-32 ) 


(Flguicb lu thousands ) 


1. 1 pel lent on lajiital of 11** 7,22,91,99 at th'Uge — eonuueii la) hues — 
to uul ot 1931-32 . . 

its. 

Jls. 

7,22,95 

U) Kcieiptb a‘>yj-T2)— 

Ulus'- tiafiu leeciptb — commeKial linefa 

Mihsiduu! amip.inies— share ol surplus juolits 
liileiebtuii (lej)ieiiatjun ‘uul ie.ser\efuml balames mil divnhiuls 
on iine-tments in })fanch lines and ini itllaneous lei eipts 

85,31,10 

31,75 

99,17 


Total lletnjds 

(11) (Jhargob (19*11-32)— 

Woi King e\p(‘iiseb — eoiuiueitial iiuis 

Jiuiian States and lailwa} (oiupaniis .shait oi huiplus pioiits 

Laud and bubsidy 

00,95,91 

04,19 

9,17 

80,15 08 

Interest — 

On (a pit al at eii.irge—ioinineiual Inn b 

On lapital contributed b\ Indian *stat(.s and loinjjaiueb 
JMibcellaueoub rulwa> evpenditurc .. 

Conlribiitioii at 1 pci cent, on capit il at cLaige -lomiucicial lines 

30,20,02 

1,31,14 

41,71 

7,22,95 


Total C'haigeb .. 


1,00,913.9 

(ill) Defiui .. 

(i\) (’ontnbutiou of l,.5tli of buii>lub . .... 

3 Total tontiitmtiou from railway re\eimes 1 2 (I^) 


J 4,40,01 

7,22,9 > 

Dalmt— Lobb on btiategic Jines — 

(1) Interest on capital 

(lit MiscelLineouh lailw’ay expenditmc 

(ill) Jaiss in working 

J 18 87 

4,05 

43,18 



(i\) Interest on the amount ot loss In working mi t 

Depieeiatlon llcvcrfrc Fund of (ommcnial JincR 5,55 

2 01 't . 

4. Net payment due from railway to general ic\cnucs In 1933-34 , . 5,21 9‘» 
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After meeting all interest and annuity chargof) 
Government tlierefore received a net profit ol 
4 *04 croreg on the capital at cliarge of the State 
vnms the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
mxnnn the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns ; — 



Per cent. 

1913 14 

.. .. 5-01 

1923-24 

5-24 

1924-25 

5 85 

1925-26 

5*31 

3026-27 

4 • 95 

1027-28 

5 30 

1928-29 

5 22 

1929-30 

4-65 

1 0.30- 31 

JSil 

1031-32 

. A il 

10 12 33 

A 1 / 

19J.5-34 

At/ 


Iteceipts 
per ton mile 
Pies, 
5*70 
15-15 
7 *26 
20-25 
17 25 

5- 75 

6- 14 


Up-to-dafe figures of the results of woiking 
of other countries are not avuilahle, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
llgurcBof average receipts per ton mile of those 
countries wliicli have publlsshcd statistic* of 
^\orking later than 1919. — 


United States of America 1920 
United Kingdom 1929 
.Fapaii 1027-28 
Switzerland 192H 
South Australia 1928-20 
Clanadian Railways 1929 
India 1929-20 .. 

In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
areas follo\\8- — 

United States of America 1929.14*78 pics 
I India 1929-00 3*28 „ 

I while in England the present stand ird faro 
charged per mile third class, is 18 pies. 

From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of fn ight in India is one of tlie 
cheapest in tlie world and still more so for 
passenger traflle 

An exanunnlion of tlie latest available flguns 
of operating ratios ol foreign countries brings 
out results not unfavourable to Indian llail- 
ways. 


Pnitod States of America 
France 

PnglLsh Railways 
South African JUilwajs 
Argentine Railways 
Canadian Railways 


India 


Year. 

Operating Ratio 

. . 19.{() 

7 1 i>f‘r cent. 

. . 102.5 

84-15 „ „ 

.. 1028 

79 ID „ 

.. 102s- 29 

77-80 , „ 

. 1027 

73-0") „ „ 

1920 

81*21 ,, 


'3013-1 t 

51*70 „ „ 


l'.)2o-‘hi 

02*60 , „ 


3920 27 

62 04 „ 


1027 28 

01*59 „ 

- 

1028- '9 

l>2 77 ,, ,, 


1<)2<) .0 

6* 02 , 


1951 52 

71 08 „ „ 


1 19.52 3 5 

71 01 „ 


1 955 5 3 1 

71 „ 


ml. . Number of Staff - total niimlx'r of 
Uutput of Kailway owned Collieries Ihi 1 1., i,.„ *11 ilu end ot 

iiiitpiit of i.iilway ovMied coJlienea liuiiug eniplovees on Indian hail ‘ 

IM”!)-*?! was- I tlie yen 19,5 1- >I w.i', a'^ loin- 

2,920,81-2 Ions toi a total oi (>,(»29,0I t tali'* 1 pjuod with 710 512 at the end l9]2-d> 

iThe lolloping table shows the mmi)>er of 
1 employ t < s by comniuiiities oil 31i>t starch 

I 1932, 193Jand J9.JI - 


Consiinied loi 1 9fil-:>2 the hgiiies 
2 , 481 ,v 891 tons ioi a total of 5 , 759 , 5^)8 tons ] 
Foi 193 <-34 the tiguies are 
2,170,020 tons foi a totil ot '),9.35,820 toiib 


— 

liliiropeans 



St.xtutory Imliiins 



Hindus 

Muham- 

luadaus 

Anglo- 

liidi.uis 

Sikhs 

Indian 

I'l 1 jstians 

Other 

Classes 

31st Mareli 393- 

4,532 

620,575 

157,870 , 

1.3,570 

j 8,7<)7 

1 

14, .398 

12,261 

31st March 1933 

4,297 

504,082 

152,875 

1.5 018 

1 8,591 

15,57 t 

11,804 

31 St Marcli 1934 

3,906 

407,505 

151,625 

12,8 U 

* 8,339 

10,167 

10,976 
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Indlanisatlon. — Tlio various Ilailway Com* 

E anies managing State and other Kail way lines 
ave followed the lead given by Government 
and accepted the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission that the extension of existing 
tralnmg facihties should bo pressed forward as 
expeditiously as possible in order that recruit- 
ment in India may bo advanced as soon as 


practicable up to 76 per cent, of the total number 
of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
Hallway concerned. 

Fatalities and In|uries.—Durmg the year 
1931-32 the number of persons killed decreased 
by 292 as compared with the previous year ; 
the number of passengers Idllca decreased by 
82 and of passengers injured by 125. 


The following table shows the numbers killed and injured separately under passengers, 
railway servants and others for 1932-33 as compared with 1931-32 


Killed. Injured. 



1982-33. 

1983-34. , 

1 

1932-33. 

1033-34. 

A, — Passengers 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent- way, etc. 

6 

21 

61 

160 

In accidents cansed by movements 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

215 ! 

204 

761 

785 

In accldentB on Railway premises in 
which the movement of trains, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned 

! 

10 

7 

21 

19 

13 — liailway Servants. 

Ill accidents to trains, roUmg-atock, 
permanent way, etc. 

8 

0 

79 

23 

In accidents caused by movements ot 
trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train accidents 

184 

177 

1,789 

1 ,975 

In accidents on Itollway premises 
ill which the movement of 
trains, vehicles, etc., was not 
concerned . . 

24 

33 

5,922 

1 

6,357 

C. — Other than passengers and 
railway servants 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stocK, 

pennanent-way, etc 

In accidents caused by movements of 
trains and railway velucles 
exclusive of train aevldeuts 

41 

45 

103 

1 

80 

2,225 

2,307 

698 

67 

In accidents on Railway premises in 
which the niovoments oi tiainh, 
vehicles, etc., was not con- 
cerned 

! 

44 

23 

75 

798 

ToUl .. 

2,757 

2,820 

9,509 

10,982 


Local Advisory Committees -in the Annual 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working 
of Indian Railways, rcferencjcs are made each 
year to the work that is being done by Local 
Advisory (Jommitt<‘t*8 on railways in bringing 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- 
trations matters affecting the general public 
in their capacity as users of the railway These 
committees have been established and are 
functioning on all Class I Railways, excc'pt His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railways 
and the Jodhpur Railway During 1929-30, 
the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- 
sory Committee for that line. 

These committees constitute a valuable link 
between railways and their clientele. 

The following is a list of some of the more 
important matters discussed:— 


Imjuoveinents in coaching stoik; Pro»risif)n 
of cold storage compartments , Provision of 
Indian (lining cars, Reduction of rates and 
fares , Arraiigeraeuts for dealing with traflic at 
festivals; Reservation ol seats in intermedia fe 
class eariiages; Sujiply of drinkng water to 
passengers , bleeping aceommodatlon fo« 
passengers; Provision of bathing cabins 
statiens , Despatch ordinary of goods ; Portag* 
charge over railway bridgt's; Overcrowding m 
lower class carriages ; Provision of waiting roonin 
for ladies , Combustion of c.ulverts of perman- 
ent oiienings for flood waters , Electrification 
of railway stations; i*rovi8ion of ovei- 
brldg(»; Remodelling of stations; Mileage oi 
coupons. 
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THE CHIEF HAILWAYS IN INDIA. 


The Assam-Bengal Ballway, whlob is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
Korth Oaohar Hills Into Assam. It is worked 
linder a limited guarantee by a company. 

, Mileage open •• .. 1,308*41 

' Capital at charge .. Bs. 23,49,41,000 

, Net earnings .. Bs. 38,12.000 

) Earnings per cent 1*82% 

Bengal and North-Western. 

I The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
I constructed on the metre -gauge system by a 
company wlthotit any Government assistance 
other than free land and was opened to trafBc 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tirhut State Railway. In 1800 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
aiiJ North-Western Railway. Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made In both 
sections. It Is connected with the Bajputana 
metre-gauge system at Gawnpore and Mn^th the 
Tiastem Bengal State Railway at Khatlbar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Qlint. 

Mileage open .. .. 21,12*09 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
garn in the Central Provinces in 1887. A 
forapany was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad* 
•?auge and extended It to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni. In 1,001 a part of the East Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagapatam was 
transferred to it and In the same year 
sanction was given for an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
oi the East Indian Railway at Hariharpur. 
Mileage open 3,411*75 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 77,13,70,000 
Net earnings . . Us. 2,19,50,000 

Earnings per cent. .. 2*85% 

Bombay Baroda. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway Is one of the original guaranteed 
railways. It was commenced from Surat ma 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombuv. The original contract 
was terminable in 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed under 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 
Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
incorporated in it. On the opening of the 
i^agda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connec- 
tion through Eastern Rajpulana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted t.o this Company. 
On tlie acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,685,58]. 
Mileage open .. .. 3,092*80 

Capital at charge . . Ra. 76,75,05,000 

Net earnings «. Rs. 4,82,59,000 

Earning per cent 6 37% 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an Isolated line, and 
although various routes ha^e been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 
with the Railway system of India in the near 


future. In reply to a question in the Imperial 
legislative Oouncil In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said During 1914-16 extensive survey opera- 
tions were carried out to ascertain the best 
aUgnment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route vui the Hukong Valley bet- 
ween the northern section oi the Assam - 
Bengal Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
postponed because of the war. It is now pro- 
posed to commence this survey during the 
coming cold weather, and on Its completion, 
Governmout will have suftlcient information 
to enable thorn to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a lino have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will conuect. It was 
commenced as a State Railway and transferred 
in 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January ist, 1929, Its working has been 
taken over by the State. 

Mileage open . . . . 2,055 01 

Capital at charge .. Rs 35,19,90,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 83,93,000 

Earnings per cent 2 38% 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Bengal State Railway was pro- 
moted under the original form of guarantee 
and was constructed oo the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was granted for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 1,997*85 

Capital at charge . . Bs. 50,98,88,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 76,88,000 

Earnings per cent 1 • 50% 


East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway Is one of the three 
railways sanctioned f3r construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first sectiou from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as tar as Ilanigan). It gives the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed bv all the 
large railway systems connected frith it. In 
1880 the Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holdex by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work under 
\ contract which was teimmable in 1919. 

The contract was nob terminated until Janu- 
ary Ist 1926, when the State took over the 
management. From J uly Ist, 1925, the Oudh A 
Rohilkhimd railway was amalgamated with it. 
Mileage open .. .. 4,394*75 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 1,43,85,63,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 6,45,99,000 

Earnings per cent 4 49% 

(Mxleam are route mileages.) 
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Chief Railways in India. 


Great Indian Peninsula. 

Tbo Great Indian Peninsula Railway Is the 
earliest line undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee of 
5 per cent, and the Qrst section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traffic in 1853. Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Kailwav, and to Jubbulporc where It 
meets the East Indian Railway. The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15i miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and miles on the 'J’iiul Ghat which 
ilse 1,131 and 072 feet. In 1900, the contiact 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Hall- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

Theeontra(t was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when tlie State took over tiio management 

Mileage open . . . . 3,727 20 

Capital at charge , . Bs 1 ,2 1 ,72,88,000 

Net earnings .. Bs. 3,28,36,000 

Earnings per cen t 3*70 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Kallway was the thlrf of the 
original railways coiistrucicd as experimental 
lines under tlie old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north*weaterly direction 
In connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and in a south-westerly direction to 
Calicut. On the expiry of the contract in 
1907 the line was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
condition? in the Southern ^lahratta Counlrj 
and released to a large Company called tlie 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railwaj 
Company. 

Mili'jigo open .. .. 3,229 60 

Capital at charge .. Bs. 5 ">,06,92,000 

Net earnings . . Bs. 3 02,26,000 

Earnings per cent . . . . 5* 19'*,', 

The North-Western 

The Nortli- Western State Bailway began ! 
Its exihtence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Bail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the original form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Laliore and from Karachi I 
to Xotr^ ' The interval between Kotn and | 
Multan w.^‘^ uni nidged and the railway trallic i 
was eNchanged h> a leirv In 1871-1 

72 sanction was given for the connection of 
tins by the Indus Valiev State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun. 
Tn 1886 the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Railway was 
.•cqulred by the State and amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway. It is the longest railway 
in India under one administratiou. 

Mileage open ,, ,, 6,040 19 

Capital at charge Rs 1,47,87,72,000 

Net earnings .. Rg. *3,37,22,000 

Earnings per cent. . , . . 2 97^? 

*{Vomm(>r( ml Broivm ) 


Oudh and Rohilkhand. 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bonk 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was cou» 
plcted and connected with the East Indlai 
Railway. To effect a connection between tht 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid bctw(‘en Bhurlwal and Cawnpore, The 
('ompany's contract expired in 1880 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway wag amalgamated 
With that of the J^asi Indian Railway from 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

1 The South Indian Railway was one of 
, (ho original guaranteed railways. It wa^ 

' begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
I verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This line has been extended and now serve® 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticoriri and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly main tain ed, but a new and more direii 
route to Ceylon via Ramoshwaram wag opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended in 1907, anew contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908, 

' Mileage open , . . . 2,526 26 

I Capital at charge .. Rs, 42 47,28>00(‘ 

Net earnings .. Rs 2,15,10,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 4* 70 ",, 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways arc 
the Nizam’s, coustructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad State , tin* 
Kathiawar system of railways, const ructiM 
by subscriptions, among the scyeral Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railwaja, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways In the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jmd, Maler Kotla. 
aud Kashmir Chiefs; and the railways in 
Mysore, coTisiructcd by the Mysore State. 

I At the end of the financial year 1929-30 .i 
' total of 1257 57 miles of new lines was iiudu 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles. 

5 '6'*' gauge 730.77 

3'-3r'ga'Ugo .. .. 4.57 51 

2'-6'' gauge 69.20 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to tlie 
conatruction of newlines totalling 227 77 miK^ 
Miles. 

5'-0*' gauge 93.00 

3' -3 J" gauge 115.17 

2'-C" gauge 19.00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of conncctliip India and Ocy- 
Du by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Karnes waram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1895 various schemes having bec'ii sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex 
bmded to Dhauushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Baraeswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaininnnar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each odier 
about 21 miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “Adam’s Bridge,” to sujierscde the 
ferry sU'amer.ervice which has been o- 5 tAbii«hed 
bt tween these two points, is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
South Indian Railway Company, aud the project 
contemplates the construction of a causeway from 
Dhauushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
niannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length ot 
20*06 miles of which 7*19 will be upon the dry 
Una of the various lands, and 12*8(1 will be in 
water. The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
•?ent no difficulty. The section through the sea , 
will be earned on a causeway which it is pro-i 
posed to construct in the following v/ay A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will llrst be driven into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together longi- 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrct/e ties, struts and 
chains. Behind the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped into position, the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs will be fllled in with sand. 

The top of the concreh* work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the laiis 
will be laid at tliat level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
jots. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
tile suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big Island 
of Raraoswaram island and Mannar Island. 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden In the Bay of Bengal 
in 1914, and the temporary interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
‘Stimulated the demand for a direct railway oon- 
neotkm between India and Burma. Govom- 
wmt accepted the position and appointed 
Mr Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the engineer- 
m-chnrge of the surveys to dctornime the best 
route for a railway from India to Ihuma. The 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. This 
would start from Chittagong, which is the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assani- 
Bengal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route runs southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 94 miles 
from the town of Chittagong. For about 160 
miles further It chiefly runs through the fertile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta. These include the 
Kalldan river which drains 4,700 miles of 
country and oven at a distance of about 30 
miles from its mouth Is more than lialf a mile 
[Wide. About 200 miles from Cliittagoug the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps whicli fringe the scacoast nortti and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
Llie backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed. Yoinais a 
mountain ridge which extends from (Jape 
Nograis nortliwarda until it loses itself m a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittaaong. 
At its 80'ath(‘rn end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but it has pi'aks as high as 4,000 
feet before it ri'aches tiie altitude of bandway 
and further north it rises much higher. It is .1 
formidable obstacle to railway communicdtiou 
between India and Burma. This route Is 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to bo suppiementi'd by branch lines to 
Akyab where there is at present a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to bo 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
ITukong Valley route and the Manipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R. A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route W’as esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long. Altogetlier 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expensive un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 13 ,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route is only about 284 miles 
long and it presents fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or the Mani- 
pur route. One hundred and fifty nil es 
of this route lie in open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly populated. Only one range of hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tunnel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,500 feet. There are less than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and only about 4,r>00ft. 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although cheaper than the Manipur route 
is not a prae'tical financial proposition and both 
may be ruled out of consideration. 



Main resnlts ht working of all Indian Hallways treated as one system. 




Main resnlts of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system — 




t Based on paseengjers originathig. Season and vendors* tickeis are included under separate classes. 
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"Worked by a Company, t Worked by State B-ailway. 
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AYorked by a Company. f Purchased by the State and amalgamated w ith the Xorth Western Railway. 

t Amalgamated ^^lththe ‘^outh Indian Railway 



Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year — corn'd. 
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Worked by a Company | Worked by State Railway Agency. t Worked by Indian State. % Including Mirpur Khas Khapro. 



Mileage of Bailway lines in India open for Traffic at end of yea 



* Workedby* company. i Worked by State Railway Agency. 

** Inctnded with Jodhpur Railway. t Included with Bholpur State. 

(6) Although shown under Indian State Lines this is a Company's Line guaranteed by an Indian State. 
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total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1932 and 1933. 


— 

10.32 

1933 

Tnerease 

Decrease 

Variation 

per 

cent 


£ 

£ 

£ 



Petroleum 

,3,818,a7.'» 

4,707,0.50 

889,081 


4 23 3 

(V)al 

T), 120,045 

4 000,457 


519,5S8 

—10 1 

(lold 

1 ,000,1 23 

2,078,201 

1 72,078 


1 0 0 

Salt . 

898,754 

8.50,01 2 


39,742 

--4.4 

Lead aud l(‘ttd-ore (ft) 

820,109 

851,320 

31,211 


f 3 8 

Jluddinii Tnat(‘rlalH 

080,811 

800,012 

1 1 3,201 


no 5 

Tm-oie 

339,097 

533,082 

193,985 


i 57 2 

Silver 

471,5.57 

407 21 3 

25,050 


4-5 4 

('opp(‘r-oro and matte 

338,1 .50 

.302,2.51 

51,095 


410 1 

Mica (b) 

251 ,8(M) 

307,671 

.55,871 


4 22 1 

ZiiKJ concentrates 

113,481 

231,800 

118,310 


1104 2 

Tron-ore 

294,720 

187,813 


100 907 

30 2 

Manganese -OTC (e) 

140,022 

12.1,171 


10,851 

—12 0 

Saltp<‘tre (*) 

92.272 

117,130 

21,804 


t20 0 

Tuiiffsten-ure 

52 021 

81,551 

28,()30 


f 54 0 

Niekel-speiss 

77,209 

77,333 

01 


t 0 09 

llmeidte • 

58,134 

43,384 


14.750 

—25 4 

Antimoni.il lead 

0,027 

17,007 

11, .370 


4 171 0 

Chromite 

20,727 

10,785 


3,012 

—10 0 

Clays 

10,451 

10,382 


3.009 

15 7 

Sleatite 

9,7.10 

13,757 

‘ *4,021 


I 41 3 

,I.ul(>ite (b) 

28,.1.59 

13,513 


‘l4,84(> 

—52 3 

lleiractory mafeii.ils 

10,103 

8,037 

• 

2,000 

—20 4 

Maejnesito 

5,470 

7,34 1 

1,874 


4-34.3 

Jluby, sapphire an<l 


0,901 

0,001 



Hpiuel 






I'uller’B earth 

3,405 

5,845 

2,440 


4 71 7 

Monazite 

6,147 

id) 




(lyps im 

0,491 

4,075 


1,510 

—23 4 

Diamonds 

5,428 

4,780 


039 

--11 7 

Ochres 

2,489 

4,578 

2,080 


4 83 0 

lUrytes 

2,209 

3,122 

Oi .1 


-1-41.4 

Zircon 

3,805 

3,118 


787 

—20 7 

IkTyl 

397 

540 

140 


4-37.0 

F('lspar 

330 

442 

112 


1 34.0 

Buaxite 

650 

237 


410 

—03 9 

Garnet 

28 

222 

104 


^693 0 

Amber 

146 

113 


33 

—22.6 

Apatite 

81 

28 


53 

—65 4 

Bismuth 

4 

12 

8 


4-200.0 

Tot\l . . 

1 5,012,23.5 

10,618,069 

1,737,189 

725,208 





V ■ - — .. 


6.4 




4 1,011,981 



(a) Excludes antlmouial lead. (6) Export values. (r) Export f.o.b. values. 


(d) Beliablo flguros not received. 
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'rho feature wUlch stands out most promi- high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
lu'iitly in a survey of the mineral Industries anticipation of the processes now employed in 
of India is the fact that until recent years little Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
has been done to develop those minerals which and the artistic products in copper and brass 
are essential to modem metallurgical and che- gave the country a prominent position in the 
inical industries, while most striking progress ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
has been made in opening out deposits from source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
wtiich products are obtained suitable lor export, political importance until, less than forty years 
or for consumption in the country by what may ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
conveniently be called direct processes. In 1 found among his by-products, cheaper and 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast more effective compounds for the manufacture 
to the India of a century ago. The European' of explosives. 

chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- With the spread of railways, the development 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea of manufactures connected with Jute, cotton 
freights and increased facilities for internal and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
distribution bv the spreading network of rail- electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
ways has been enabled bo stamp out, in all but chemical products in India has steadily grown, 
remote localities, the once flourishing native Before long the stage must be reached at which 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline the variety and quantity of products required, 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- necessary for the local production of those 
port trade in nitre and borax. The reaction which can be economically manufactured only 
against that invasion is of recent date. The for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL, 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Xh’o- 
the Bengal and Blbar and Orissa — Gondwana vinces but there arc a number of smaller 
eoal-flelds. Outside Bengal and Bihar and mines whic'h have been workefi at one time or 
Orissa the most important mines are those at another. 


Pm'incuil ptodifrtion of Coal dunnq the yean 1 932 193.3 


Province 

19.32 

J 933 

lnereas(‘ 

Oi'Ciense 



Tons 

'J’ons 

Tons. 

Ass.Tin 

210 03 "> 

104,1 34 


13,881 

Baliu liistnn 

1 H ‘)2H 

11 402 I 


7,100 

Bengal 

r.,7S2,r.o3 

.3,001,180 


91,111 

Bihar and Ons«..i 

J 1 ,«47,21 (J 

11,2.37 081 


.380,2 ?2 

(.'(‘Jitral Indu 

240,48S 

2,32 7()8 

12,280 


Central ProMiices 

1 ,1 0 i 0% 

1,300,911 

337,81.3 


1 

lfyd(*iabad 

781,121 

753,402 


27,719 

I'linjab 

72,8.'-, 7 

94.099 

21,212 1 


Kajpntana 

37,043 

33 191 


3,849 

Total . 

20,1 93.387 

19,789,163 

371 ,337 

73.3, .301 
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Value of (Urn! prothieed in Tmha ilinnn/ the i/ea)\ I S) and 1 0:n, 


1‘U2. 



Value (Cl - 

Bs n 3) 

Value 

pel 

ton 

Value ft 1 - 

Bs 13 3) 

V.ilue 

pel 

ton 



IN 

£ 

IN a p 

Bs 

C 

IN a ]> 


Assam 

22 70,0*59 

1 70,()8O 

10 12 11 

18,02 042 

1 51,192 

9 4 

0 

Bahiihistnn 

1,19,581 

1 1 ,2.52 

7 14 ‘5 

79,239 

1 918 

0 14 

7 

Bmig.il 

1 ,88,07,‘5 50 

1,11 1,081 

*5 1 0 

1 02,07 321 

1,22 5 107 

2 1 5 

9 

Bihai and Oiissa 

:5 78,23 891 

2,.84‘5 901 

3 ‘5 1 

5,32,42,120 

2 199 1 57 

2 11 

:; 

Central India 

10,0(),911 

71 710 

1 3 0 

9,88,182 

71,299 

‘5 1 1 

7 

Centr.il I'lov mies 

41,11,890 

.53 5,977 

*5151 

10,40 152 

12l,0<>5 

3 12 

1 

Hyderabad (c/) 

.‘50 0*5,49.1 

230,3 58 

3 14 9 

21,74,111 

19 5 112 

3 0 

8 

Puniab 

‘5,8*5, 1 11 

28,809 

14 2 

1,41 029 

:5 5 lot) 

1 11 

9 

Haiimtana 

1,10,409 

11,31*5 

1 1 0 

l,l() 00*5 

11,02*5 

4 0 

8 

Torvo 

0 80 90,004 

1 120,041 


(),1 1 ,80 08 5 

4,000,117 


Avrit vop: 


•• 

3 0 ] 

•• 

•• 

3 1 

6 


(a) Kstiinatod 


Althoimh II 101 P a coiitimianco diniim 19 W 
of tlic d('<r(*as(> 111 prodiution oi (oallioin tlio 
lU'ak ])r(Kliic< lou ot 2,5,80 {,() is tons in 19,50, 
\(>t the dec lease vias (ml> ‘5()4 221 tons 01 about 
1 8 pel cent , as (onliasled decieases ot 

8.8 })er tent and 7 2 pei ( ent in LO‘51 and 
19 52 respeetl^elv This (le< lease was due 
nuinly to Jlihai and Oiissa and Beimal w’lth 
sinallei tails in JiYdoraltad, llaiiihistan, \ssam, 
and Kajpiitaiia, paitiallv balained b\ a -Nerv 
l.ir^e JiKieuse in the jiroduetion ol the (Vntial 
I’loviines, with sinallei increases m the Ihinjab 
and (Vntial India 'I’he siibstant uil deeieasr lu 
iii'imaland Bihar and Oiissa in 19 5 5 is in (onti* 
niiutioii ot the heaw deiieases ot 1951 and 1952 
In 19:52 this fall was shaied b\ all the tields 
(‘Mcpt Talehei, whuh showed a substantial 
iiKieaseot 1 ll,27 4tons J)iii inu 19.5:5, however, 
live Helds showed increases ot wlinirraleher was 
lesponsible tor 02,9.') 5 ttms and (hiidih tor 
12,081 tons, the iinieases toi Jainti, the lUjnia- 
lial Hills and B.inqnir belim tiiNial The 
ileerease was shaied by the reinaimim foui 
tields as follows .Tharia, 5:56,-5:54 tons , 
Bamganj, 15*5, :504 tons, Kaianpuia, 6.1,090 
tons, and Bokaio, 44,109 Ions In Central 
India theie w'as, in (ontiast to the eontimums 
del leases of the last 4 >eais, an hii iea.se in the 
output from IJniaria ot 0,085 tons , in addition, 
theic was an luirease ot 6,195 tons tiom the 
Soliagpur Held. In the Cential IToviueeb there 


was aijothei large ineiease amounting to 146,:502 
tons in the putput tioin the I’eneh Valley, 
vliilst till output tioiu Ivoiea State, nhnh 
showed an not 1 . 1 1 luiMliiition of .5,117 tons in 
19*50, using to 51,511 tons in 1951, ll.5,818tons 
III 19*52, uniounteil to 204,2)7 tons in 19 5 5, 
repiesenting the \ei\ Luge iniiease ol 110,599 
tons In addition, l».illaipiii showed aninneaso 
of :58,92 5 tons In H\dei,ibad State, while 
the Singaieni lield was lesposible foi a de- 
eiease ot some 74,000 tons, and Sasti lor a 
decrease ot o\ei 1 1 ,000 tons, t he 'randiir eoalHeld 
show'ed an iinieasi* lioin the initial output of 
1 26, 171 tons tiom 19 52 to 184, 101 tons in 19 5 5 
A leatuie ol t lie last iO \eais has been the very 
huge expansion ol the output troin the (Vntial 
PiOMiii es lioiu ()79,08l tons m 1924 to 1,100,911 
tons m 19.5 5 'I'his has undoiibtedh act entiiateil 
the bill in out]uit ol lljhar and Onssa lioin 
1 l,105,.129 tons 111 1924 to 1 l,217,984tons in 19.5:5 
In 1929 the statistical position at the end of 
the yeai showed a \ciy gicat improvement in 
spite ol the mcieise in the total output, stocks 
in the SIX provinces ot Assam, Jhiliii histaii. 
Bengal, Bihar and Oiissa, the Central Provinceb 
and the Punjab, foi whiih such Hguies aio 
available, showing a total nsluition ol 781,477 
tons In 19 50 the smal ler iiu lease 111 pi ikIui t ion 
was not aiconipanied by anothei linnrovemcnt 
III the statistical position, but by a slight worsen- 
jing, namcB an iutioasc ol stock amounting to 
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141,766 tons. ]n 1931 , in apito of a lar^jc fall in 
prodiiotiou of over 2,000,000 ions, the position 
doteiiorated still f\irthcr with an increase of 
stocks of 428,334 tons, and in 1932 this de- 
terioration contiiiiu'd, so that in spite of a 
decreasetl output of over H uiillion tons stocks 
increased by 250,629 tons. llurluK 1933 the 
position showed no substantial change, but the 


[slight reduction of stocks may be symptomatic 
of a tendency towards a better adjustment of 
production to demand 

Tlie decreased output of 1 8 per cent in 1933 
! was acconi})anjed by a decrease of 10 1 per cent, 
hi the total value of the coal produce<l in India 
from Jis, 6,80,96,604 (£5,120,045) in 1932 to 
Ks. 6,11,80,083 (£4,600,457) in 1933. 


IRON ORE. 


Bengal and Bihar and Orissa are the only pro- 
vinces in India in which iron ore is mined for 
smelting by European methods. Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry in India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Ganges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found. The primitive Iron smelter finds 
on difficulty in obtaining suffloient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no European Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration. 
Early attempts to introduce European processes 
for the manufacture of pig-iron and steel were 
recorded In 18S0 in the South Arcot District. 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a sucocss before 
that now In operation near Barakar in Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both ooal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and Eanlgan) stages stretches east and west 
from the works, and for many years the day 
ironstone oodiiies obtainable from this form- 
ation formed the only supply of ore used in the 
blast furnaces Beoently magnetite and hema- 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhum and 
Singhbhum districts, and the production from 
the last named district hag largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hitherto obtained near the 
iron -works. The Bengal Iron and Steel Com‘ 
pany, Llirttrd, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
kar and BAnlganJ and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Slngh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron and Steel 
Co., Ltd., secured two deposlii of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Singhbhum) forming parte of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Bum and Boda Burn 
respectively. Recent prospecting in this part of 
Simrhbhnm has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, the extension of 
which has been traced into Koonjhar and Bonal 
States in Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles in a S. S. W. direction At Pansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork. 
Pansira Bun rises to over 2,600 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level. The upper- 
most 400 to 460 feet of this htli has now been 
opened up, and the workings Indicate the exist- 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet. The ore body appears to be 
Interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated by banded hmmatlte-Jaspers. The 
ore Itself Is high-grade mlcaeeoui hnmatito 
often lateritlsed at the outcrop. Cross-cuts 
Into the interior of the deposit show that the 
bmmatitd becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop. In fact the ebaracteristlcs of this ore. 


including the surface laterittoation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the (ron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Ratnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakchi possesses slightly 
richer and purer ore-bodies In the Baipur dis- 
trict, supplies of ore are at present drawn from 
the deposits in Idayurbhanj The ore-doposiis 
have all been found to take the form of roughly 
bntlcular leads or bodies of hmruatite, with 
small proportions of magnetite, in close asso- 
elation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rooks on the other 

The production of iron ore in Tndin rose from 

19,931 tons in 1932 to 793,063 tons in 1933, 
with increases in the production of steel 
(including steel ruil«< from 430,333 tons in 1932 
to .505,429 tons in 1933, and ot fei ro-manganese 
from 366 tons in 1 932 to 7,725 tons in 1933 As 
in 1932, there was no production of pig-iron by 
tlie Bengal Iron Co , tlicir output of products 
made from x>ig-iron in 1933 amounted to 12,51 1 
tons of sleepers and chairs, and 23,263 tons ol 
pipes and other castings, against 3,371 tons and 
17,266 tons, respectively, in 1932 The Indian 
Iron StcelOo Inci cased thcii production of pig- 
iron from 198,700 tons in 19.12 to 249,079 tons in 
1 033 The output of pig-iron by I he Mysore Iron 
Works lose slightly from 14,683 tons in 1932 to 
14,805 tons in 1933 Tiie total production ot 
pig-iron in India rose fiom 913,314 tons In 19.J2 
to 1 ,067,837 tons in 1933 

Exports of pig-iron — ^Tiie increase in the 
pjoduction of jiig-iron m India recorded above 
was accompanied by a rise in tlie quautltv 
exjKirtod from 248,396 tons in 1932 to .J72,Q15 
tons lu 1933. .Taiian is the principal coiisiinioi 
of Indian pig-iron, the proportion taken rose fiom 
41 5 per cent m 1932 to 48 3 in 1933 whilst tin* 
actual amount rose by 76 per cent There was also 
a large increase in exports to the United Htates ot 
America of about 166 per cent. (44,973 tons) aii<l 
an increase of 7,500 tons to China, with small 
decreases to tlie Unitcfl Kingdom and Hongkong 
The export value per ton of pig-iron fellfrom Bs 
34 8 (£2 62) in 1932 to Rs 24 6 (£1 84) in 19.t.t 

TTi# Steel Industry (Production) Act J924 
(Act No XIV of 1924).— Authorised, to 
companies employing Indians, bounties upon 
rails and fishplates wliolly manufactured in 
British India fiom material wholly or maiiilv 
produced from Indian iron-ore and complying 
with specifications approved by the RailwaN 
Board, and upon iron or stool railway wagons, i 
substantial portion of the component parts o' 
which had been manufactured in British India^ 
This Art was repealed by the Act No. Ill of 1937 
and the payment of bounties consequent 
ceased on the 31st March 1927 : the industry i"^- 
however, protected to a certain extent by varyin ' 
tariffs on different classes of imported steel 
Act Is now before the Legislative Assembly pre- 
posing considerable modification of the tariffs. 
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QmntUif and value of Iron-ore produce in Indva during the years 1932 and 1933. 



1932. 

1933. 


Quantity 

Value (£l 

-Rs 13 3) 

Quantity 

i 

Value (£1 = 

Its. 13 3). 

Bihar and Onhsa — 

Keonjhar State 
Maynrbhaiij State 
Sarnbalpur 

Singhbhum 

Tons. 

186,173 

891,193 

7 

666,874 

Rs. 

1 ,86,1 73 
21,33,961 
50 

15,51,217 

£ 

13,998 

160,448 

4 

110,633 

Tons 

10.5,944 
341 ,502 

4 

016,946 

Rs 

1,95,943 

6,32,129 

30 

13,83,773 

£ 

14,733 

47,529 

2 

104,043 

Burma — 

Northern Shan States 
CenUal Proiimes 

C„5G0 

803 

(a) 26,240 
2,409 

1,973 

181 

36,293 

777 

(f/)l,i.5,I72 

2,331 

10,91.5 

175 

Madras — 

East Godavari 

Mysore Btede 

4 490 
4,395 

4,4.56 

16,263 

335 

1,148 

2,118 

3.5,041 

1 ,291 

1 ,37,24.5 

97 

10,319 

Total 

1,760,501 

39,19,769 

294,720 

1,228,625 

24,97,914 

187,813 


(tt) E'stimated. 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This Industry was started some thirty 
years ago by quarrying the deposits of the 
Visagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
ia the Central Provinces were also attached, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity of ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines. The most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro* 
Vinces, Madras. Central India, and Mysore— 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces. The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy the green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields. The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro- manganese lor use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904. when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the liigh prices prevailing. 

Record Output iti 1927. — Before the year 
the record pioduction of mangancsc-ore 
Jii luflm took pbicc ill 1007, when 902,291 tons 
"<i( raised. Ju 1920, tlio output rose to 
1,011,928 tons, valued at £2,463,491 l.o.b 
Indian i)()rtb , the rise m output was, however, 
<n (‘(jiuiiaiued by a decrease in value lu 1927 
I he production rose to tlie Jiighest figure yet 
iMordcd, 1,120,363 tons, accompanied by a rise 
ni value to the peak figure of £2,70.3,068 fob 
Indian ports. During the year J 928, the upward 
tdKbniey was not maintained, tlio output 
1 dhng to 978,449 tows valued at £2,198,895 fob 
Indian jwrts. In 1929, the output roa(‘ again 
■'hgldy to 994,279 tons, but the value fell heavily 
£1,671,030, Jn 1930 the output fell sub- 
stantially to 829,946 tons with a heavy fall in 
^ duo to £1,200|286. In 1931 a still more 


serious fall took place, to 537,844 tons with a 
value of £726,054 This was followed by a 
disastrous fall in 1032 to 212,604 tons with a 
value of £140,022 In 1933 the output rose 
slightly to 218,307 tons but the value fell to 
£123,171 Those are the smallest quantities and 
values reported since 1901, when the output was 
120,891 tons valued at £122,831 In 1905 the 
output was 247,427 tons valued at £223,432, 
shiee when the smalb'st ])roduction was 450,416 
tons in 1915 valued at £929,546 , whilst the 
smallest value was in 1909 wlu*n a produ{*tion of 
644,660 tons was valued at £603,908 The tiill 
magnitude of this tatastroplie to tlu' Indian 
manganese industry is perhaiw b('st realised from 
tlielfact that whilst the quantity of the product Ion 
in 1933 was a little o\er one-titth ot that of the 
peak year ot 1927, the value was less tliaii one 
twenty-second part ot thevalue of the 1 927 produ- 
ction. In tact m none ol the major Indian mineral 
industries liave tin elft'ots of tlie slump been 
so seriously felt as in tiie manganese industry. 

The slight increase in 1933 is duo to hiereafios 
in Sandur State (22,237 tons), Keonjhar State 
(15,499 tons), Vl/.agapatarn (8,649 tons), and 
Singhhlnim (5,181 tons), with small outputs from 
lionai State ami Knrnool, largely balaii(x.‘d by 
detreases in the Central Provinces In tlie 
C(*utral Proviiiei‘s tlie produitloii fell from 
.302,344 tons in 1931 to 77,186 tons in 1932, and 
28,789 tons In 1 933, which is less than the output 
of 1900, the year in wliieh the manganese 
industry eommenei'd in tlu' Central Provinres, 
when the output was 35,3.“»<J tons. During 1932 
aiul 1931 the nmjority of mines in the Central 
Provinces wine elownl Including several mines 
that hau never been closed since tlie coinmenec- 
ment of work m 1900 and 1901. There was a 
total cessation of production in the Nagpur 
district and almost total cessation in Bhandara. 
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Qnnuldy and nihh‘ of Manyancxf-otc produce'! ui India during the year'i 19‘{2 nnd 103-J 


i 

1932 

193 

‘3. 

. 

Quantity 

Value f o b 
at liKlluii I 
poits 

Quantity 

Value i o 1) 
at 1 IK hail 

l)OltS 


Tuns 


Tons 

£ 

lilimr and Orissa — • 





Boiiai State 

Keoiijhar State 

413)08 

23,296 

3,115 

60,407 

i,7;i 

34,357 

Smghblmm . 

2 272 

2,300 

7,453 

7,919 

liombay — 





Noitli Kaimra 

612 

620 

• 


Central Provinces — 





Ualagh.it 

36 7()2 

40, 1 52 

20,.501 

23, 105 

Dliaiidai.i 

10,018 

11,010 

()0 

60 

(’lihmdwaia 

(0 Oil 

10,061 

8,228 

9 i94 

^agpur 

19,465 

j 

21,2 49 



Madras - - 





Kiiinool 

Samlur State 

70 02) 

26,176 

300 

101 260 

124 

38 ()05 

Vi/aga]nitaiu 

8,()4<) 

3,160 

It), 608 

7,409 

Mnsore - 





Clut.ildiug 

219 

79 

5 

2 

Slumoga 

3 )5 

12L 

280 

116 

Total 

t 

212, (>04 

1 10,022 

218,307 

123,171 


GOLD. 

The greater part of the total output of gold year ond reached 8,145 ounces in 1909, hut 
m India is derived from the Kolar gold field tell in subsequent years until in 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- it was no more than 24 oz. The small 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in quantity of gold produced in the Punjab, tlie 

1905 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In Central Provinces, and the United Provinces is 

1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces obtained by washing. Gold washing is carried on 
and this figure fell to 535,085 ounces in 1907. m a great many districts in India, but there is 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small no complete record of the amount obtained in 
improvement. The Nizam’s mine at Huiti in 11ns way 'fhere w<is a trivial fall in the total 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable Iiuti.m gold jirodutlion Iroin 330,488 8 o/s 
distance, to the Kolai gold field. This mine valued at 2,08,01,043 (£,1,540,HH5) in 10 U 
was opened In 1903. The only other mines 1o 320,681 7 ozs valued at Ks 2,53,51,4 
from which gold was raised were those in the (tl 0 (k>, 123) in I0i2 In 1031 lln' uradu.d 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur semlai deilmein tlu' total liuliangohl pr«Mlu(tio?i 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave was tcuiipoiai ily arn'stid with .in output ot 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 hut work 3 to, 488 8 o/s \.iliu‘d .it, Us 2,083)) ,0t \ 
there ceased in 1912. The Anantapur mines gave (tl »4(),ss''>), follriwid by .i tmial fall luraiu m 
(heir first output of gold during the year 1910; l‘)32 when tlu i>ut])ut wan 320 (>81 7 

the amount being 2,532 ounces, va'ued at valued at Us 2,53,51,4)8 (tl,0(M).l 23) Jn 103) 
lls. 1,61,800. Gold mining was carried on in the there was .iii iiurease to 336,1(18 3 o/s v.ilmsl 
North Aroot district of Madras from 1893 till at Us 2,76 40,071 (12,078,201 ) This is a 
1900, the highest yield (2,854ounc6s) being ob- lesult of the .stimulus of the high price of goM,t Ik 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine value ot the 1033 output being the highest m 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when trims (»f stirlmg sIuk 1020 It is interest mg 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed to note that (he output of 1021 wOneli v.i'' 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were valued at V2,050, 57.5 a figure \ciy close to IJi.il 
started on the Irrawaddy river neat Myitkyina, of the 19‘J3pro(luttion, was 432,722 6 o/s 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 ; The average number of persons employed on 
the amount steadily Increased from year to I the Holar Gold Piold during 1933 was 20 263 
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Quantity and value of Gold* produced in India during the yearn 1932 and 1933, 




1932 



1933. 


Labour 
in 1933. 


Quantity 

Value (£1=.R8 13 3) 

Quantity j 

V .lue (£1=^ 

Rs 13 3) 


Ozs. 

[ Rs 

£ 

Ozs 

Rs. 



lUliar and Orissa — 







Maiibhuni 

. . 



42 0 

2,988 

225 

10 

Smgtibhum 

50 0 

3,650 

274 

225 0 

16,750 

j 1,259 

58 

Jlurma — - 






Katlia . 

18 2 

950 

72 

31 0 

1,665 

125 

2 

Uppei Chindwiu 

28 4 

2,649 

199 

21 0 

1,960 

147 


Mi/nore 

329, .674 9 

2,53,43,443 

1,905,622 

335,773 9 

2,76,15,478 

2,0/6,3r2 

20*263 

f*nn')ab 

6.6 

480 

36 

10.3 

825 

62 

41 

tended Provinces 

3 6 

260 

20 

5 1 

405 

31 

27 

Total 

329,681 7 

1 2,53,51,438 

1,906,123 

336,108 3 

2,70,40,071 

2,078,201 

20,401 


♦ I’me ounces in tho <*a8e of Mysore. 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum is found in India In two distinct 
areas— one on the east, which Includes Assam, 
Jiurina, and the Islands off the Arakan coast 
Ihls belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. The other area 
IS on the west, and Includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, tho same belt of oU-bearIng rocks 
being continued beyond tho borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two tho eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
Miceossful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Yenangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells liave 
been at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
tlic output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year. Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Yenangyat field yielded a very 
small supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
winch year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company. Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil- fields of India. Petroleum 
was struck at tho end of 1901, and in 1903, 
5 million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 tho production of this field was 43 million 
v:allons, and after a fall to 81^ millon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 66]^ million gallons in 1912. 
Several of the Islands off tho Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
IS uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Bamri Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 

1911. Oil was struck atMlnbu In 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 
which increased to nearly 4 million gallons in 

1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makum in 1867. Nothmg more, 
however, was done until 1888, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual production has been 
between 2^ and 4 million gallons. 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many years to exist in the Bawalpindi and 
other districts in the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and though 

23 


some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

The world’s production of petroleum 

in 1 926 amounted to nearly 160 million long tons, 
of which India contributed 0 72 per cent. 
In 1 027, this figure jumped to some 172 million 
long tons, of which the Indian proportion, on a 
piactically stationary production, fell to 0.64 
p('r cent In 1028 there was another substantial 
rise In tlie world's production, which reached tho 
figure of over 181 million tons In 1929, there 
was another jump to over 202 million tons, 
but in 1930 tho world’s production fell to about 
ItMl million tons, m 1931 to about 187 million 
tons, and in 1932 to about 179 million tons, 
whilst in 1933 tlu' production rose again to about 
198 million tons Decreases were shown by 
Columbia, Trinidad, India, Germany, Egypt and 
Canada All ot h(‘r important producers showed 
an Jiiero.iHe in production, by far the largest 
amount being duo to tho United States. The 
United States contributed 02 6 per cent, of the 
world’s supply m 1933, Ituasia 10 6 per cent, 
and Venezuela 8 3 per cent In 1928, India 
contributed 0 (>4 i)cr cent , which fell to 0 60 
per cent in 1929 and rose to 0 62 in 1930 0 .63 
per cent in 1931 and 0 64 per cent m 1932, and 
fell again to 0 62 iM‘r cent in 1 933, lier jxisition on 
the list of petnAeum producing countries fell 
from 11th m J929 to 12th in 1930 to 1933, 
her placi‘ being taken by Trinidad 

The production of iK‘troleum in India (including 
Burma) fell slightly from 308,606,031 gallons 
in 1932 to 306,000,022 gallons in 1933 Tho 
decrease m 1932 represents a considerable 
deciease m tho mitput of Assam and the Punjab, 
and of a small projxirtionate decrease in the 
production of Jhinna This decrease in output 
in 1933 was atrompanlfd, however, by a large 
Increase in value amounting to Rs 1,18,24,818 
(£889,084), or 23 3 per cent , an increase much 
in excess of the decrease of 1932 brought about 
by tho world depression 

The amount of iictrol produced from natural 
gas during the year was 8,729,928 gallons, of 
which 8,172,197 gallons were produced in 
Burma and 567,731 gallons in the Punjab. 
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Quanhty and value of Petroleum produced in India during the years 1932 and 1933. 




1932. 



1938. 



Quantity. 

Value (£l-=Us 13.3) 

Quantity 

Value (£!=« 

lls 13 8). 

Assam — 

Gala 

Ra. 

£ 

Gals. 


£ 

Budarinir 

Dlgbof 

847,217 

63,357 

4,764 

55,807 

4,178 

314 

64,198,185 

89,854 

92,54,823 

695,861 

52,716,120 

90,01,748 

676,822 

l^tharia 

7,919 

595 

Burma — 




Kyaukpyu 

Minha 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

14,360 

12,612 

948 

3,850,716 

6,25.750 

47,048 

3,718,250 

7,90,218 

60,415 

Singii . 

88,941,930 

464,326 

1,44,53,065 

1,086,697 

82,613,112 

1,75,55,284 

1,319,946 

Thavt^tmyo 

75,453 

5,673 

434,572 

92,346 

0,043 

TTjjper Chlndwin 

4,040,690 

3,03,051 

22,786 

3,062,778 

2,28,958 

17,215 

Yenangyat (In- 

28,067,644 

37,55,163 

282,343 

23,481,982 

60,20,906 

377,612 

eluding 

Lanywa). 


Yenangyaung 
Punjab - 
Attack . . 

127,191,743 

2,07,85.523 

1,561,318 

135,686,866 

2,88,60,673 

2,160,210 

5,900,480 

14,75.120 

110,911 

4,236,136 

10,69,034 

79,627 

Total . 

308,806,031 

5;07,91,038 

3,818,876 

306,009,022 

0.26.15,866 

4,707,959 


Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the years 1932 and 1933 




1932. 



1933. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1- 

«Bs 13 8) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 -«Br 13 8) 

From — 

Union of Socia- 
list Soviet 

Gals. 

Bs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Bh. 

£ 

KepublicH 

45,536,086 

4,919,489 

1,87 33,271 

1,408,517 

41,946,734 

1,60,85,785 

15,55,280 

1,209,457 

lioumaiiia 

23,01,891 

173,074 

6,216,529 

116,938 

Perafa . 

Straits Settle- 

18,053,144 

98,97,711 

744,189 

302,708 

2,00,199 

15,053 

ments 

6,500 

1,979 

149 

12 

0 

1 

Borneo 

Celebes and 

other Islands 
United States of 

2,181,880 

1,313,023 

8,72,149 

8,20,838 

05,675 
' 61,702 




America 

6,080,904 

31,10,836 

233,897 

1,164,856 

7,47,835 

66,228 

Other countries 

666 

343 

26 

8,147,524 

35,26,655 

265,162 

Total . 1 78,091,672 1 

3,57,88,818 

2,687,129 

57,778,363 

2,21,15,763 

1,662,839 


Imports of Fuel Oils into India daring the years 1932 and 1933 




1032 



1983. 



Quantity. 

Value (£1 

•=R8. 13.3) 

Quantity. 

Value (£1 

-Es.18.3) 

From — 

Gals. 

Bs. 

£ 

Gals. 

Bs. 

£ 

Boiimanla . . I 

2,917,087 

6,63,871 

41,644 

8,787.246 

16,09,411 

121,008 

sSalta“ Settle- 

67,938,463 

1,31,09,256 

985,658 

64,584,911 

1,23,24,890 

926,646 

ments 

69,899 

10,314 

1,452 

150,380 

41,706 

3,136 

Borneo 

26,518,803 

52,01,654 

391,102 

27,818,781 

60,54,512 

880,039 

Other countries. 

7,818.355 

16,42,640 

115,988 

3,852,481 

7,94,256 

69,718 

Total 

105,262,687 

2,04,26,784 

1,535,844 

104,968,758 

1,98,24,275 

1,490.647 
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Ambtr, Gnpbit* •ad Mie«.— Amber is found 
in very small quantities in Burma, Graphite 
is found in small quantities In various places 
but little progress has been made in mining 
except in Travanoore. The total output In 1929 
was 89 tons. India has for many years been 
the leading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply. In 1914, owing 
to tbe war, the output was only 38, 189 cwts. 
compared with 43,660 cwts. in 1913. Owing to 
necessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, tbe output fell off considerably in the 
year 1916, but subsequent demand in the United 
{kingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase In production during 
the following years. 

There was a marked rise in the declared pro- 
(liution of mica from 32,713 cwts valued at 
Its 14,35,401 (£107,925) in 3932 to 41,075 cwts 
\.ilued at Es. 16,82,045 (£126,470) in 1933. As 
li<48 l>een frequently iwinted out, the output 
flunires are uncompiete, and a more accurate 
idea of the size of the Industry Is to be obtained 
horn the export figures. In the years 1926 
and 1927 the export figure was approximately 
double the reported production flgiire, whilst 
in the years 1928 and 1929 the quantity exported 
was more than double the reported production 
In 1980 the recorded exports were, however, 
only some 67 per cent in excess of the reported 
production, in 1931 36 per cent In 1932 43 per 
(cnt , and in 1933 some 45 per cent , in excess 

The United Stiites of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the principal imiiorters ot 
Indian mica, absorded respectively 24 0 per cent 
and 47 6 per cent during 1932, and 34 3 per 
< cut and 40 8 per cent during 1933 Germany 
t(x>k 10 6 per cent and 10 7 per cent respec- 
tively, of the total quantities exported during 
the years 1932 and 1933 The average value 
of the cxiwrtcd mica decreased slightly from 
71.2 (£5.4) per cwt in 1932 to Es. 70 7 
(t.> 8) per cwt in 1933 The exports rose from 
47,021 cwts. valued at Es 38,48,943 (£261,800) 
in 1932 to 67,717 cwts valued at Es 40,92,033 
(1307,671) in 1033 The value for 1932 is the 
lowest total value recorded since 1915-16 when 
the value of the mica exports was £208,496. 

Tin, Cqpper, Silver and Lead. — ^Following 
.1 series of years of practically continuous in- 
crease, a slight decrease in the production of 
tin-ore In Burma was reported for the year 1931, 
liuring which the output amounted to 4,265 2 
tons valued at Es. 36,07,380. In 1932, however, 
there was again an increase in production to 
4,525 tons valued at Es. 45,09,005, and in 1933 
t(» 4,960 4 tons valued at Es 70,89.994 (£533,082) 
'I'liis is the highest quantity and total value yet 
Jccoided In any one year. The considerable 
increase in the total value Is, of course, mainly 
due to the rise in the price of the metal resulting 
liom the tin restrictfon scheme in operation in 
the five leading tin- producing countries Malaya, 
Vetherlands East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria and 
Mam, a scheme to which India is not an adherent 
Ihe increase in output of some 435 tons Is the 
balance of an increase from Mergul and Mawchi 
I ii the Southern Shan States and a decrease from 
lavov Milling operations were suspended at 
Mawchi in August 1927 pending the installation 
"t additional plant and furtlicr development 
Milling was resumed in February 1930 and this 
vplains the large increases of 1930 to 1033. 


I The total figure for 1938 Includes 1,788.5 tons 
from Mawchi, calculated to be the proportion 
I of tin-ore in 3,050 tons of concentrates derived 
from mixed wolfram-scheelite-oasslterite-orc ; 
these concentrates arc assumed to contain 43 
per cent of wolfram and 67 per cent, of cassl- 
tcrlto. There was no reported output of block tin. 

Imports of unwroacht tin fell from 
49,279 cwte. valued at Es. 47,50,341 (£357,168) 
in 1932 to 41,655 cwts valued at Es 52,96,454 
(£398,230) in 1933 : over 97 per cent, of these 
Imiiorts came from the Straits Settlements. 

In contrast with the increase in the produc* 
tioii of tilvor from the Bawdwln mines of 
Upper Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 oza. 
recorded during the four years, 1926 to 1928, 
the following years 1929, 1930 and 1081 were 
marked by decreases amounting to 124,211 
ozs., 226,311 ozs , and 1,163,806 ozs. respectively. 
In 1932 and 1933, however, there were small 
increases again, amounting to 98,556 oza. and 
53,504 ozs. respectively. These variations in 
quantity were accompanied by a small fail of 
value in 1929, maiked falls in 1930 and 1931, 
and a marked lise in 1932, and a further rise In 
1933 The output of silver obtained as a byo- 
product fiom the Kolar gold mines of Mysore 
showed a fall of some 1,600 ozs The amount 
of silver bullion and coin exported during the 
year was 58,328,890 ozs valued at Es. 7,00,38,590 
(£5,286,059) as compared with 34,664,148 ozs, 
valuedatEs 4,15, 61, U4(£3, 124, 898) during l932. 

Tlie produclimi of lMd«oro at the Burma 
Corporation's Bawdwln mines in Burma, in 
reversal of the downward trend since 1930, 
increased from 372,586 tons In 1932 to 454,791 
tons in 1933, and the total amount of metal 
extracted from 71,202 tons of lead (including 
842 tons of antimonial lead)- valued at 
Es 1,09,95,587 (£826,738) in 1932 to 72,045 tons 
(including 1,485 tons of antimonial lead) valued 
at Es 1.15.61,915 (£809,317) in 1933 The 
quantity of silver extracted from the Bawdwln 
ores rose slightly from 5,998,956 ozs valued at 
Es 62,32,015 (£468,840) in 1932 to 6,054,047 ozs. 
valued at Es 65,74,695 (£404,338) in 19.33. The 
value of the lead per ton rose from Es. 154 5 
(£11 6) to Es. 160 5 (£12 07) whilst tho value 
of the silver per ounce rose from Es. 1-0-7 
(18 76d ) to Es. 1-1-5 (19.6rf ) in tho year under 
review The ore reserves in the Bawd win mine 
as calculated on the Ist of July, 1933, totalled 
4,133,792 tons, aganst 4,126,179 tons at the end 
of June, 1932, witli an average comjKisition of 
25 5 per cent, of lead, 15 5 jrer cent, of zinc, 
0 68 per (oiit, of eoi»per, and 19.6 ozs of 
silver per ton of lead Included In this reserve 
arc 37,000 tons of copper-orc. During tho year 
development work in the Meingtha sei-tlon, 
discovered in 1930, continued to yield satis- 
factory results. 

MMiiMtite - The output of magnesite showed 
an Increase ot 1,342 tons, accompanied by an 
increase in value of Es 24,925 (£1,874) Hie 
increase was due to a large increase from Mysore 
State, partially balanced by a decrease in the 
output of the S{i lem district, Madras. 

Zinc.— A monomph on clno ores Issued 
by tbe Imperial Institute in 1917 says that 
during the post fifty years sine ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1918. The 
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production of sine concentrates by the Burma 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan 
States, fell from 51,465 tons valued at Ks 
17,23,528 in 1031 to 44,484 tons valued at 
Bs 16,09,298 in 1932. The slight rise in the 
value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in 
the price of spelter The prodintion of zince 
concentrates by the Burma Cori)Oiation, Limited, 
in the Northern Shan States, lose to 61,4*12 tons 
\ahied at Bs. 30,82,944 (£231,800) recovering 
thereby nearly all the ground lost since 1928 
(output 64,122 tons), though the value is still 
greatly below the value in the peak year namelv 
£559,412, in 1928 The slight nsc' m the value 
])er ton is parallel with a similar rise in the price 
of spelter The exports during the year under 
review amounted to 64,050 tons valued at 
Bs 32,02,600 (£240,789) against, 49,050 tons 
v.iliied at Bs 24,97,500 (£187,782) in the preced- 
ing year. 

Copper. — ^In 1931 the mine output was 
163,636 long tons of copper-ore valued at Bs 
22,71,940. 161,663 short tons of ore were 
treated for a production of 4,069 long tons of 
refined copper. 1,668 tons of this were sold 
in the Indian market at an average price of 
Bs 673 per ton In addition there was a jiro- 
duction of 3,637 tons of yellow metal, the aver- 
age selling price in India being Bs 719 per ton. 

'operations comm(‘nced on a revenue basis 
on January 1st, 1929. During that veai 
tlic oie produced amounted to 76,831 long tons 
valued at Bs. 14,58,746 (£108,862) Of this 
75,174 short tons were treated in the mill and 
smelter, with the production of 1,635 long tons 
of refined copper ingots and sl.ibs The (*oppcr 
was sold entirely in India at an average pri<*c of 
Bs. 1,200 per long ton. In 1930 the output 
Increased to 123,749 long tons of (opper-oic 
valued at Bs 24,35,571 (£180,413), Of this 
134,162 short tons wore treated in the mill .ind 
smelter and 1,625 short tons sent dlicct to the 
smelter with the production of 2,974 long tons 
of refined copper, of which 2,1 57 tons were sold 
in the Indian market and 540 tons were consumed 
in the new rolling mill, which was completed in 
July 1930, with the production of 712 tons of 
j'ellow metal (brass) sheets, which touiid a i(‘ady 
market in Calcutta 

Since then in spite* of falling prices tlic produc- 
tion of both mine and sraeltci has continued to 
expand In addition during 1933 there was an 
initial production of ore from Dhobani whcic a 
lode parallel to that at Mosaboiil it, being opened 
np During 193*3 the mine output iiuieas(*d to 
201,515 long tons of copper-ore from Mosalami 
and 207 long tons from Dhobani, making a 
tot.ll of 201,722 long tons, vahic'd at Bs 22,12,966 
(£166,388), agtiinst 175,010 long tons of copper 
ore in 1932 valued at Bs 25,09,080 (£188,6,52) 
203,736 short tons of ore were ticatcd m tJic mill 
and the production of refined coppci amounted 
to 4,800 long tons against 3,413 tons in tlic* 
previous year 3,774 tons woi e consuniccl in the 
rolling mill and 1.317 tons were sold m the Indian 
market at an aveiage iirice ol Bs 599 [ici ton 
Operations In the rolling miil resulted in the 
production of 6,143 long tons of yellow m(*tal 
the whole* of which was sold in India at an average 
price of Bs 631 per ton. 

The total ore reserves at the close of the year 
1933 amounted to 686,402 short tons with an 
average assay value of 3 . 08 pci cent of copjier 


Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- 
preclona stones at present mined in India are 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmalire 
garnet, rock-crystal, agate, cornelian, jadeite 
and amber The production of diamonds lu 
Central India rose from 1,254 1 carats valued 
at Ks 72,189 (£5,428) in 1932, to 2,342 carats 
valued at Bs 63,695 (£4,789) in 1933 Of 
this latlcr production 2,271 c.irats were produced 
in Panna State and the remainder in Cliarkhari, 
Ajaugarh, and Bijawar 

A severe decline In the output from the Mogok 
ruby mines of Upper Burma in 1024, followed 
in 1926 by a marked drop In value, bore witness 
to a serious decline in the Industry. The Burma 
Buby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
Into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
for sale in September, 1926 The skeleton 
organisation left In charge of the mines, however, 
made good use of its opportunities with the 
result that the value of the output In 1926 
exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
lakh of rupees. This encoura^ng result was 
effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
of a system of co-operation with local miners, 
and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
In the Kyaungdwin mine — the only one still 
worked by European methods. 

During 1927, however, production fell in 
value by over IJ lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
to a decrease in the value of the sapphirM and 
•pinalt produced, there having been a slight 
increase in the value of the rubles During 1928, 
there was another very large decline In value, 
amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
as before There was a slight increase In the value 
of the rubies. The value of the 1929 production 
was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
derable Increase in the value of the rubles found, 
largely balanced by another large fall in the 
value of sapphires produced. In 1930 there was 
a further substantial fall in production and in 
total value, though the value per carat of the 
sapphires produced Is the highest recorded for 
many years. Judging from reports in the Rangoon 
Ttme<t this is due to the opening up by the Buniia 
Buby Mines, Ltd., of the now Pagoda mine at 
Bathe leading to the find of a fine sapplilre of 
630 carats and a star sapplilre of 293 carats 
The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported 

Sinc(* the bqiiidation of Iho Burma Kub\ 
Mines. hiiuit(‘(l, mid tho final a*ss.ition of llu* 
operations ot this company m 1931, relwhlt 
statistUs of prodmtion of gem stones in Hit 
Mogok St OIK* 3’ra(t have b(M*n unobtainable 
Work IS still eontinned by lot.il miiK*rK but ot 
this no statistics are available , in addition a 
amtalii amount of work is being done undt i 
extraordmary licenses For 1932 no r(*tnrns an 
available e\f(*pt that a fine ruby of 17 lar.itN 
w.is found .it Chaiinggyi near Mogok, and a flnt 
sapphire of about 90 carats and a good st.u 
sapphire ol 453 carats were inin<*rl at Katin 
For 1933 tin* only return Is of 1,103 carats ni 
rubles from Katlie 

In addition tho prodndion was roport(‘d from 
TTdhampur, Kashmir State of 25,100 tol.i 
(1,434,285 carats) of sapphire with (orundtnn 
valued at Bs 92 000 (£6,917) The sapphiri 
deposits of Kashmir have long been known, bit’ 
on account of th(‘ir high altitude they are worked 
only occasionally 
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SALT, 

There was a substantial increase in the total output of salt, amounting to some 102,000 tons, 
shared by Madras (43,054 tons), Northern India (I0,86i) tons), Aden (16,888 tons), Burma 
(10,706 tons), and Bombay and Hind (10,124 tons,) Imports of salt into India decnmod 
largely by 155,923 tons, all the eountnes of origin showing de^rea‘^cs excepting Gi'rmany 


Quantity and Value of Salt produced in India durin<f the yearn 1032 and 1933 




1032 



1933 



Quantity 

I Value (£1 

Rs 13 3) 

1 ()u.intlty 

Value (£1 

Rs 13 3) 


'Fons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Aden 

201,241 

32,24,898 

242,474 

308,120 

21 ,00,096 

157,920 

Bombay and Sind 

405 414 

1 0,32,468 

145,208 

415,538 

21,81,752 

J 64,041 

Burma . 

25,084 

4,2(>,438 

J2,0(.i 

.15,789 

4,81,621 

36,21 2 

Gwalior 

43 

1,744 

1.11 

35 

1,708 

133 

Madras 

440 556 

26,05,7.16 

202,687 

400,510 

2.8 93,91 1 

217,587 

North(*rn India 

442,523 

.16,72,140 

276,101 

462, 18 1 

37,65,718 

283,1 37 

Total 

l,f)l 0,861 

1,10,53,413 

898,754 

1,712,381 

1,1 4,24,860 

8,59,01 2 


Imports of Salt into India dininq the ycat ! OVi and 1013 



1 

1932 


^ (Quantity | 

1 03 1 



1 Quantity 

j Value (£1 = 

-Rs 13 3) 


\ alue (£1 : 

=rKs 13 3) 

From — 

United King- 

Tons j 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

doiii 

31,091 

5,03 714 

44,640 

1,057 

01,401 

0,872 

Germany 

40,478 

8,.57,8H<» 

64,503 

57,180 

8, 70,. 577 

05,457 

Spam 

Aden and D('- 

2.5,004 

3,72 05.1 

28,042 

7,725 

1,13,185 

10,014 

jiendenejos 

.304,220 

44 23,875 

332,622 

256,620 

33,57,860 

252,471 

Egypt 

Italian Eas( 

38,509 

5,64,0<r> 

42,481 

I 5,5.14 

2,32,320 

I 7^468 

Africa 

06,500 

J 127,124 

00,784 

57,040 

4,21,338 

31,680 

Other country's 

6,040 

01 057 

6,01 4 

747 

11,222 

841 

Total 

552,711 

82,32 .507 

618 086 

306,818 

51,17 02,1 

38t,806 



_ _ 



— ' 


— 

- 


Bibliography, — Report of the Chief In- 
BlX'Ctor of Mines in India, under the Indian 
Mines Act (VITI of 1901) for 1930, by the 
Chief Inspector of Mines. Report on tlie 
Minor,al PiodiKtlon of India during 1029 
by ], Leigh Fermor, Officiating Director, Geolo- 
gical Survey of India, Note on the Mineral 


I Production of Burma in 1022. Monographs 
I on Mineral Resources publlslied by the Imperial 
Institute. Quinquennial Review of the Mineral 
Production of India for the years 1024-1028. 
(Records of the Geological Survey of India, 
Vol. LXIV). 


Stock Exchanges. 


There are about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay Tliey carry on business on the 
Brokers’ Hall, Ixnight in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and Stock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock seeuntles 

S romoted throughout the Presidency of Boni- 
ay. Their powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and ^proved by the general body of Brokers. 
The Poard has the power to stop bufelne^s in 
times of emergencies, llie oflBcial address 


of the Seiietarj is Dalai Stiee, Fort, Bombay. 

At first the admittance fee for a luoker was 
Rs. 6 which was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
The fee for the Bioker’s card has increased. 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs. ^0.000 each and the proceeds were employed 
to purchase an adjoining building for the exten- 
sion of the business 'rhe present value of the 
card is about Rs 11,000. 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Sto^ 
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|« WJI ir-T - , . 

Exdb«iift> Ltd. This separate Exchange no 
longer functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again. 

Conunittee of Enquiry. — In 1928 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appointed a Committee to 
enquire into the constitution, customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the Native Share and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to Investigate 
any such complaints of the public and to make 
any such enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
ing to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
view to protect the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
formulate such definite proixisals for the future 
constitution, control, direction and regulation 
of the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early m 1924 
signed by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report. The majority report 
made several important recommendations for 
reform notably one aimed at the prevention of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
of legitimate complaints against the brokers on 
the part of the public. The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the constitution and practice of the Exchange 
very little modified. 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain mill scrips. The market 
was tremendously oversold, the usual crisis 
ensured, leading to the temporary closing of the 
Exchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a puidic agitation for thorough reform 
arose. The brokers were at first unwilling to 
yield to this demand. But a threat of Govern- 
ment intervention and control altered their 
attitude. In the end, they submitted new 
draft rules under which wild speculation will 
be discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
as that Indicated above will be unlikely. 

For many years the Calcutta Share Market mot 
in tlic open air in liuslncbs quarters and was 
under no control except that of market custom 
Jh 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a Bepresentativ c Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
were focussed into rules drawn up for the conduct 
of business. Public confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding memborsliip and busi- 
ness underwent drastic changes to suit advan- 
cing conditions The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was responsible 
for an astoundingly large volume of busmesj^ 
In the market which culminated in a boom. 

In Juae, 1923, the Association wag incorpora- 
ted into a Limited Company under the Indian 
Companies' Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of Bs. 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
made up annually up to 30th September. At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
subscribed is 223, eacli firm owning, and l>cing 
entitled to own, only one share. 

The total number of members, including 
partners and assistants of member firms, is 
608. The Committee has restricted the further 
fal^ of new shares until it deems it necessary to 


revise Its decision, exception being made in the 
case of a partner dissociating from an existing 
firm. Anyone to become a member is required to 
purchase a share from a member and the admis- 
sion fee charged by the Assoolation is Bs. 5,000. 
The conduct of membors and of business is con- 
trolled by bye-laws, customs and usages being 
fully honoured. The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract Is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got Jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principal 
business transacted is connected with the shareE 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered in India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc ) Ballway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely. Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Hony. Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Q’rcasurers and the 
Hony. Secretary, The Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
whicli in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon. Office Bearers. The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases 

Committee for 1935— J.R (/oulthard, Esq,, 
I’rehiilent, J. S Ilnywood, Et-q , G C. Monf- 
goinery, Ebq , 0. A. Cohen, liJsq Sarbolosh 
Sen, Emj , .lilendra Mohan Dutt, Esq, M.Sc , 
(Joralall Heal, Esq , Hb.inibhu Nath Dutt, Esq, 
(Sobiiul J^all Bangtir, Kh(| , Maliahrani Honthali.i, 
Ksq , liunant Ball (5hatur\ mli. Esq , Jagan- 
nutli Jhimjlmnwala, Ksq , fiishambhar Nath 
(•hatur\pdl, Esq, 11 A , IjL B. , Mokandlall, 
Esq 

Joint Honorary Trea’nirerst -Goralall Seal, 
Esq , Malmliraiii Sonthalin, Esq 

Honorary i^enelaty — Hatya llanjau Mifra, 
Esq , B,A , B L 

The Stock Exchange has its own building at 
7, Lyons Bango. This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor ot 
Bengal. The ground floor Is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 pm This floor also contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring plaoes for the 
benefit of the member's. The upper three floors 
are tenanted by membeTs' offices. 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No 0 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 26 are working Members. It was opened 
on Olh April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares. Business is regulated oy rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There Is a Board of arbitra- 
tion. There is an admittance membership card 
of Bs. 1,000 and an annual subsoriptfon ot 
Bs. 100. The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of the 
working members have deposited a security of 
Be 3,000. 
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Modern commerce in India was built up by 
mercitants from the west and was for a long 
time entlrtly In their hands. Clmmbers (tt 
Co umerce and numerous kindred Associa* 
tlous were formed by them tor Its protection 
iind assistance, But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in different parts of India, 
according to ttie natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way Ui the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, wlille Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one. Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up m recent years certain Asso- 
oiations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which tlie mombfrsliip 
H exclusively Indian. These different classe'* 
of bodies are in no sense hostUc to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The London Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
Slops to form an “ East India Section '* of 
their organiration. The Indian Chambers 
Work harmoniously^ with this body, but are 
111 no sense affiliated to It, nor is there at present 
anv inclination on their part to enter info such 
(lose relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve tlu Ir objects better and more 
(‘ttectively than a Loudon body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
bed Ion of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 


A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currirabhoy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowncr and public citizen 
of Bombay, which alms at effecting great 
improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization. Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress. The proposal mot with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an impetus from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday season, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the ItocepMon Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now , 
the JQon. Sir) B. £ Waclia, President of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants* Chamber, presided 
as Quiirman of (he Reception Committee, at I 


) the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
CuiTimbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of an 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provind.il Committee empowered to 
take the heecssarj steps to get tiie Association 
rogisteied and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The Congress also approved of the draft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraplis 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chamber 
as approved by the Congress.— 

I. The name of the Chamber will be “Thb 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce." 

II. The Registered OlBcc of the Ciiambor 
will be in Bombay. 

Ill I’ho objects for which the Chamber is 
establislied arc — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, eoin- 
inerce, manufactures and the uliipplng 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commercial Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affc*cting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and the 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain tliose advantages by united 
action wlilch each Chamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity. 

(3) To organize C^iambers of Commerce 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necessary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may bo deter- 
mined by a Resolution of the Chamber 

The Articles of Association provided ** There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,** or at some other time, and ** semi- 
annual or special meetings . . . may be 
convened by the Executive Council or on the 
requisition of one-third of the total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . , . ** 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
cliants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Bellil 
and 1027 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities hailing, like the first movement, from 
Puiubay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on 31st December 1926 and 1st and 
2Qd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a '* Federation of Indian Chambers of 
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Commerce" and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being " at the place where the 
President for the year hM ills headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.*’ Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following — 

(a) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 

(&) To encourage fiiendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
Government or autliority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that 
may seem conducive to the Federa- 
tion’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government 
or authoiity all rights, concessions, 
and privileges winch the Federation 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such arrangements, rights, 
privileges and concessions. 

(<f) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company liaving objects 
altogether or in part similar to those 
of this Federation. 

(c) To take or otherwise acquire and hold 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undertake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desiiable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(y) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 


warrants, debentures and other negoti- 
' able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Buies provide for two classes of members, 
tuz , numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 
merce (Subscription Rs. SCO) and others consist- 
ing of Commercial Associations (Subscription 
Es. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1935 — 

Preaidenl. — Lala Padampat Slnghania. 

Vice-Preftident — IVIr. 1) P Khaitan 

Members of the Committee — Kasturbhai Lalbhai 
(Ahmedabiui Millowucrs’ Association, Ah- 
modabnd), Mr (1 1) Jiiila (Indian (qiainhc^r 
of Coiumerco, Calcutta) Sir Pui shotamdas 
ThakurdaM, Kt , c i l M B ^ , (Indian Salt 
A‘.‘-ociaiion, Bombay), Mr Manii Siibedar 
(Indian Mcrch.ints’ (Clamber, Pom bay), Mr. 
A 1> ShiofF (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay), J.ala SUri Ram (Dcdhi Fattory- 
owiKT'.’ Federation, Delhi), Seth Walehand 
Hiradiand (Mahaiashtra ('luimbcr of Com- 
merce, Bombay), Mr Nalinl Kaniaii Sarkor 
(Bc'Ugal National Chamber of Commera*, 
Calcutta), Mr Chiimlal B Mc'hta (Jk)inl)a> 
Bullion Exchange, Bombay) Mr. M L 
Dahaimkar (Maharashtra Chamber of Com- 
meiee, Bombay), Lala Ramjidas Viisbya 
(Gwalior Chamber of Commerre. Lashkar) 
and Lt Sardar I* S ScKlhbans (Indian C'liam- 
bei of Commerce, j,uhore ) 

Honorary/ Trea><urers ~ -Mr D P Khaitan 
(Indian Chamber of Commerce*, Calcutta), and 
Sir Han Sankc'r Paul, Rt , M L c (Bengal 
National Chamlicr of Commeicx', Calcutta) 

Co-offted Members —Mr S M Bashir, Cawnporc, 
Pandit k Santaiiam, Jjahore, Mr M. Mnh.i- 
ininid Ismail, ALidras, Mr B Das, MBA, 
(’attack, Mr A Ji Ojha, Calcutta and Mr 
Hoshaiig N D Dirishaw, Kaiachi 

Secretary — Mr D G Muliicikar. 

Office address — Kamla Tower, Cawnpore. 
Telegraphic address — Unicomind, Cawnpore 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in lb84. Its headquarters are m Calcutta. 
Other societies connected with the trade and 
commerce of the city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, tlie Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Mar war i 
Chamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
Is registered with a declaration of member- 
sliip of 300. Its objects are the usual purposes 
connected with the protection of trade ** In 
parficuiar in Calcutta.’’ There are two classes 
'd members Permanent (Chamber and Asso- 
partd) and Honorary. 

608. X. 

gale of ne'\t«, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
commercial, railway and insurance 


companies, brokers, persons and firms engaged 
111 commerce, agriciiiture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manuiacture, and persons engaged in or 
connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chambei 

The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933-84 . — 

President —Mr. J. S. Henderson, ( Messrs 
Macklnnnon, Mackenzie & Co.) 

Vice-President. — ^Mr. J. Reid Kay, (Messrs. 
James Finlay & Co., Ltd.) 
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M&nhen, — ^Mr. Alec Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule & Co.) , Mr H F. Bateman, (Messrs 
Shaw, Wallace & Co ) , The Hon’ble Sir E. C 
Benthall, (Messrs. Bird & Co ) , Mr. R I) 
C’romartie, riTic Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd ), 
Mr H. A M Hannay, (Agent, Eastern Bengal 
Itailwaj), Mr. L V Hcatluotc, (The Burma- 
vShell Oil Storage Distributing Co. of India, 
Ltd ) , Mr R A Towler, (Messrs McLeod <fe Co.) 

The Secretary of the Chamber is Mr A C 
Daniel. Assistant Senetary, Mr T) C. Fair- 
bairn 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right oi 
returning representatives, and the represent 
atives ret urnt d, for the current y('ar 

The Council of State— Tlw Hiui’ble Mr S D 
(ikdstone 

The licnqal Legislaticc ('ounaJ -Mr K T 
lloinun (Cal Electric Supply Corporation Jitd ) 

T Jaunb (Jiegg Dunlop A Co Ltd ), 11 (4 Conpei 
(Burma-Shcli Oil Storage au<l Distributing Co, 
ot India Ltd ), Mr (« W Leeson (M.unecU A Co ), 
Ml W II Tliomiihon, (Bengal Telephone), 
Air Henry Biikinyrc, (BirKmju Jlrollu'rs) 

The Calcutta Port Ti uet — Mr M A Hughes, 
(Tunier Morrison A Co , Ltd ) , Mr. W Huntci 
(thllanders Arbuthiiot A Co ) , Mr <4 H 
Camjibell, Macklnnon, (Mackenzie A Co , Ltd ) , 
Mr A L B Tu( ker, (Kilhurn A Co), Mr Jv 
.1 Nlcolson, (Gladstone, Wyllle A Co), Mr J 
Jteid Kay, (James Fiiilay A^ Co , I Jd ) 

The Calcutta Municipal Corporation —Mr E. 
Rooney, (Bengal TeU phone Co, JJd), Mi V 
\\ Leake (Jlritisb liisuUted Cables JJil ) , Mi 
W T. A'l/ar Hanner (Bengal iron Co, Ltd), 

J D Sadler (India (teneial Kavigution ami 
Bailway Co , Ltd ) , Mr C H Holims, (llolims 
AVilson A Co , Ltd ) , Air K (t ^iillar, (Cahuttai 
lOh'Uric Sujiply Coiporatioii lit<l ) 

The Itoarti of Ti uslccs for the improrement of 
Calcutta — Mr W H Thompson, M L c (Bengal 
Telephone Co , JJd.) 

The Bengal BoUer Cornmisvon — Mr W Gow, 
(Bum A Co , iitd.) , Mr H H Re>iiolda, M I E 
(Ind ), M I E E. , Mr. J. AVilliamson, m i e 
(I nd ), M T E E. 

The Bengal Smole Numances Commission * — 
Air E J R, Gardiner, Mr G, Y Robertson. 

The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Home, and 
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to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
[the Bengal Chamber of Commerce* — 

Calditta Grain Oilseed and Rice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
\ssocidtion, tJalcutta Tea Traders* Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Sjiirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Taper Makers* Atso- 
olation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
lute Fabrics Shippers* Asso<*iation, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fabrii 
Brokers Association, (’abutta Baled Jute 
Shippers’ Association, (’alcutta Jute Dealers, 
lsso( lation, Calcutta Hides and Skins SliippiTs’ 
\hs<)( lation, CaUutta Sugai Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Calditta Adulent Insurnmo Assotiation, 
Calcutta Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
River Transport Association, and the Masters’ 
Stevedores’ Association 

The Chamber maintains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
traiion tor the (letcrimnation, settlement and 
adjustment of disputes and dHXeronces relating 
to trade, business, manufactures, and to cus 
toms of trade, between parties, all or any of 
whom reside or carry on business personelh 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcutta, or elst*- 
vhere In India or Burmah, by whomsoever 
>f such parties the said disputes and diflerdi- 
d's be submitted. The Secretary of the Cham- 
ber acts as the Registrar of tlie Tribimal, whn h 
consists of such members or assistants to mem- 
bers as may, fiom time to time, annually or 
atherwue be selected by the Registrar and 
willing to servo on the Tribunal, The Jtc- 
[gifatrar from time to time mikes a list of suili 
tnemberg and assistants. 


The Chamber also maintains a Licensed 
Measurers’ Department controlled by a speiial 
committee. Jt inclnucs a .supdiiitcniloiit(Mr R 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mr. C. G. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs. J. G. 
Smyth, G. 0 O. Sm>th, J, B. F Henfrey and 
B J^erry), and the stalf at the time of the last 
oflh lal returns consisted oi 100 officers The Uhual 
system of work for the bcnelitoi the trade ol the 
port is followed. The Department has its own 
provident fund and compassionate funds and 
Mea-siirers’ Club. 'I'he Chamber does not assist 
m the preparation of official statistical returns 
I It I'UbliblH s weekly the Calcutta Pnees Cam ut, 
and also publishes a large number of statistical 
loircnlars of various descriptions in addition to 
! a monthly abstract of prowedings and many 
other circulars on matters under discussion. 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta-, engaged or concerned , to aid and stimulate 
blished in November 19iJ5 to promote and pro- j the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tect the trade, commerce and Industries of tries in India with capital principally provided 
India and irT particular the trade, commerce by or under the management of Indians , to 
and industries in or with which Indians are watch over and protect the general commercial 
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Interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, cohtmerce or industries ini 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this CliambOT ; to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 
abide by the Judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber; to promote and 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different brandies of Art and 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India ; to provide, 
regulate and maintain a smtable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta , and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the above 
objects or any of tliem. 

There arc two classes of Members, local and 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annual 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil 
members Us. 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and iiersons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or literature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 

Tiic following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Cliamber ior the >ear 10.J4-3') — 

Prfsufent ~ Mr haiiai Lai Jatia 

Senior V lee-Prewieni — Mr J P, Dutia 

Vu'e’Ptesideni — Mr Molianlal lialhuhand. 

Members -G I) Birla , Mr 1) V K ha it an; 
]\tr »S X Bbatter , Mr h’nizull.v Gangjee , 
Mr G J.. Mehta , Mr M K Powvala , 
Mr ^ L Pun, Mr. K J I’urohit, Mr 
C. K Pjirekli , Mr Auamlji llarldus. Mr 
U. P. Bagaru; Mr Ivassun A Mohainctl , 
Mr llalub Moliaraed , Mr. Kcdaiuath Khandci- 
wal, and Dr M. San>dl 

Secretary —Mr. M. P. Gandhi, M.A , l- R K B., 

r.s s. 


The following Assooiations are afOllated with 
the Chamber . — Indian Sugar Mills' Association, 
Jute Balers' Association, Indian l^oduce 
Association, East India Jute Association, Indian 
Merchants’ Association, Calcutta Bice Mer- 
c}iants’AssociatIon,Calcufcta Klrana Association, 
Bengal Jute Dealers’Assoclation, Gunny Trades 
Association , Indian Colliery Owners’ Association, 
Indian Coal Merchants' Association and Indian 
Tea Merchants’ Association 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate In all disputes relating to various 
trades. With a view to cover the varying nature 
lot disputes arising in different trades, separate 
panels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Piece- 
goods and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General. 

Cliamber’s rcprcsciitativos on — 

Calmita Port Vommmuoners D P. Kliaitan. 

Benqal Naqpur Railway Local Advisory Oom- 
mittee Mr Mohanlal Jailluchaiul 

Kant Indian Radway Local Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr. A. Ji Ojha 

EaUem Benaal Local Advisory Committee . Mr. 
Bahadur Singh Mnglilce 

Bmrd of Apprenticeship Training Mr. A. 
T Ojha 

I Railway Bates Advisory Committee * Messrs. 
jAnaiidji Jlnridas. Jf P. Bagann, G D. Birla, 
F.ii/ull.i Gdngjco and D P Khaitoii. 

Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals , Mr XassimA Mohamod 

I Bengal ConciUalion Panel ' Messrs I) P 
Khaitan, Anandji Harida«», and JV Rajabally 

Bengal P dotage Dues Committee .Mr K. J 
Purolut 

I 

Chamber's Auditors : Messrs, S. B. Batlibo 
A Co. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE. BOMBAY. 


Tlio Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce was estab- 
llslied for the following purposes in the year 
192 ^ 

{a) To participate in the promotion of the 
objects tor which the International 
Chamber of Commerce, hereinafter called 
the International Chamber”, Is estab- 
lished, namely ; 

(t) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries. 

(ii) To secure hannony of action on all 
International questions affecting 
finance, Industry and commerce. 


(in) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-oporation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
tiie development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercial bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 commercial firms as Associate 
Members. 

Oppiob-Bearers for the Year 1933. 

President . — ^Lala Shri Ram, 

Vtoe-'PresiderU . — Mr Hooselnbhoy A. Lalljee. 



Chamhers of Commerce. 


Members of the Execvtive Cowwitfee.— Mr 
Kasturbhai J^iilbhai (AhmedabaU Millowiiors’ 
Association, Ahmedabad) , Mr Walohand Hira- 
chand (Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
llombay) , Sir Purshotaindas Thakurdaa, Kt , 

0 I.K., MB®, (Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Jlcmlrtty) Mr O J). Blrla, (Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Cojnmeree and Industry) ; Mr D 
r Khaitan, (Federation of Indian Clianibers 
of Commerce and Industry) , Mr Nalini Kanjan 
Sarker ( Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta); Mr Amrltlal Ojha, (Indian Chamber 

01 Coinmeiee, Calcutta) , Mr Chunilal H Mehta, 
(Bombay Bullion Exchange, Bomliay) , Mr. 
Fakirjee Cowasjoe (Federation of Indian Chain- 
bers of Commerce and Industry) , Mr Mohnmetl 
Ismail, (Federation of Indian Clumbers of 
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(’ommeree and Industry) , Mr. Mathuradau 
VissanjJ, (Federation ot Indian Clmmbera of 
Comnierco and Industry) , and L, Badampat 
Sliigbania (Merchants’ Chamber of United Pro- 
vlnccH, Cawnpore). 

Co-opted — Mr 1> Das, m L A , Mr Ebruhim 
0, (’uriinil)Uoy, Jtaja Hatiia Sheth Bhailulbhal 
1>. Amin, Mr M A Alaster and Mr M h. 
Duhanukar 

Ex-Offiru> — ^Mi J) S Erulkar and Mr. K ’ . 
Mehta (Representatives of the (’ouncil of the 
International Chainbi'r of (\mimerci) 

Jlonoran/ Treasurer. — Mi R. L Nopauy. 

Sectelary —Mr J K Mehta 

Assistant Secretari/. — A, C Kamalingham. 


BOMBAY. 


The object and duties of the Bombay 
Chamber, as set forth In their Memo- 
landum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feelmg and unani- 
mity among commercial men on ail subiects 
involving their common good ; to promote 
and protest the general mercantile interests ot 
this Presidency ; to collect and classify inform- 
ation on all matters of general commercial 
interest ; to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests in general: to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such otlier means, 
us the Oommittee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
simplifying and facilitating business; to com- 
municate with the public authorities, with 
similar Associations in other places and with 
Individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests; and to arbitrate between parties 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the Judgment 
of the Cliambor. 

The Bombay Chamber was established in 
1836, under the auspices of Sir Robert Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presidency, and 
the programme described above was embodied 
m their first sot of rules. According to the latest . 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
is 180. Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions, H shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 8 firms of solicitors, 8 railway companies, 
12 insurance companies, 17 en^neers and 
contractors, 180 firms engaged in general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or Interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desirous of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible for election to membership by 
ballot. The Chamber member’s subsoription is 
Bs. 860. Gentlemen distinguished for public 
services, or ** eminent in commerce and 
manufactures,*' may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. Any stranger enge^^d or 
interested in mercantile pursuHs and visiting 
the. Fiesidenoy may be introduced as a visitor 


by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in a book to be kept for the purpose, 
Imt a residence of two months shall subject 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 


Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members. The 
committee most, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to Inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard to the matter. 
A general meeting of tlie Chan^ber must bo 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
specific purpose 

Tlie Chamber elects representatives as follows 
to various public bodies — 

The Council of State, one representative. 

Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Board of Trustees ot the Port of Bombay, 
five members, elected for two years. 

The following are the officers of jbhe (Chamber 
for the year 1935-36 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies : — 

President — Sir John Aberciomblc, Kt , M C. 

Vice-President — W G. Lely, Esq. 

Committee — 0 H Cdoke, Esq , E. H Culling, 
Esq , J J Flockhart, Esq , S Fuclmnianii, 
Esq , J B. N Graham, Esq , V C, 
W. M. Potiie, Esq. , E. C. Reid, Esq , M. C. 

Secretary. — R. J. F. Sulivan, Esq. 

Asti. (Srsor«(ary.->H. Royal, Esq, 
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Representatives on — 

Council of State : The Ilon’ble Mr. B. Miller 

Bombay Legislaiive Council — .T B <» reaves, 
E8 (i , m l c , G. L. M'lntcrbotluni, Esq , 
M.L c. 

Bombay Port Trust — G 11 . (’ooke, Esq , 
J J Flocklmit, Esq , F. H Krei)(h, Esq , 
W G Lelv, Esq , K C I^owndes, Esti 

Bombay Municipal Coporation C F G Wade, 
Esq. 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Poard 
E.L.FeTurd, Esq. and A. G Gray, Esq 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
H F. Milne, Esq 

Persian Oulf LigJUs Committee: G. Finze, Esq 

Qoveinor's Hospital Fund' C N Mobcily, 
Esq , 0 I B. 

Indian Central Cotton Committee' Jl. S. Burutl, 
Esq. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation S B 
Saiiioilys, Ksq 

Back Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee 
Sir Josejih Kay, Kt. 

Aurihary Force Adcisory Committee . V E 
Koel-raton, Esq, 

Ex-Serviees Association. Sir John Aborciombie, 
Esq (Ex-officio), 

Bombay Seamen*s Society : R. J. F. Sulivan, 
Esq. 

Federation 'of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire: Sir Malcolm Hogg. Kt 

Railway Advisory Committees — 

0. I. P. : L. A. Halsoll, Esq 
B B. db C I : L. A. Halsall, Esq 

Bombay Telephone Company , Ltd • W G. 
Lely, Esq. 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee . G (' H. 
Coleiidge, Esq , L A Halsall, Esq , J F 
Macdonell, Esq ; The Hon Mr E Miller , 
C J Humala, Esq 

Goiernment of Bombay Road Board: 
G. H. Cooke, Esq. 

Bombay University : G. L Winterbothain, 
Esq , M L C. 


Special Work. 

One of the most important functions per- 
tormed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
In commercial disputes. Rules for this have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Onamber and the system avoids the groat 
expense of resort to the Law Courts. 


of Commerce. 


A special department of the Bombay Chamber 
Is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
Importance to the conduct of commerce. 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
shrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Castoms authorities. They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of tie port, fn both export and import 
divisions, which it is desirable to record. 
No other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

The Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally ArrE 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which deals with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports of 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure, 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels. 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car- 
ried by each tteamer to and from Bombay. 

Four statements are issued once a month. 
One shows the quantity of exports of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the pnncipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second gives m detail 
imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey clotlis, bleached cloths, Turkey 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods, 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coai, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods. 
The third shows, classified, the number of pack- 
ages of piece-goods and varns imported bv 
individual merchants. The fourth gives number 
of }>alcs of(Otton exiiortcd by each firm to each 
country duilng the mouth with a running total 
of the number of bales exported during the year. 

Another “ Monthly Return ** issued by the 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise. 
A return of *' Current Quotations ** is issued 
once a week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information. 

The annual repDrts of the Chamber aie 
substantial tones in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the trade of the 
port during the past year are reviewed. 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a staff of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers. Certificates 
are issued by these officers with tbe authority 
of the Chamber to shippers and ship agents as 
to tbe measurement of cotton and other goods 
in bales or packages. From tlie measurements 
given in this certificates the freight payable by the 
Shippers of goods is calculated. Themeasuieis 
are in attendance on tbe quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and duriug tbe busy 
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season are on duty early and late. The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details . — 

(a) The date, hour and place of measurement. 
(&) the name of the shippet; 

(c) the name of the vessel ; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

( 0 ) the number and description of packages. 
(/) the murks ; 

{g) the measurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats; 

(h) the registered number of the boat; 

(1) the name of the tindal. 

Certificates of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber. 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

Hbad Opfiob located in Calcutta for 1035. 
Vresvlentx The Hon. Mr G ft Campbell. 

Millowners* Association, Bombay. 

Tlio 'Vlillowners’ Associniion Bombay was 
establislicd in 1875 and itb object fa are as follows — 

(a) To encourage friendly feeling and unani- 
mity amongst Millowners and users ot 
steam, water and/or eleitnc power on 
all subjeit*- eonneited with their 
( oinnion good 

(0) To se( 111 e good rel.it ion between membern 
ot the Assodatiori 

(c) 'J’o inoinote and protect the trade, eom- 

meiee and mmifaetures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
partieulnr. 

(d) To ( onsider questions connected with the* 

trade, conimerce and manufactures ot 
it s in embers 

(c) To collect and circulate statistics and to 
collect, ilussily and circulate informa- 
tion relating to the trade, cnmimcrce 
and manut.K lures ot its members 

Any individual partnershlji or company! 
owning one or more mill or nulls oroneormore 
press or picsses or one or more ginning or othc'r 
factory or tactoiies actuated by steam, 'water, 
(‘l(‘ctric and/or other power is eligible for 
membcrsliip nn'inbcrs being elected by balled 
Bvery member is entitUsl so one vote for every 
complete sum of lls. 50 paid by him as annual 
subscription. 

The memberfehip of the Association m 1934 
numbers 100. 

The following is the Committee for 193,5 — 

Sir Joseph Kay, Kt {Chairman) , V N Chan- 
davarkar, Esq (Dj/ Chairman), 8ir Kess 
■Wadia, K.B E., c 1 E ; 8it Chunllal V Mehta, 
K C s 1 ; 8it Dlnshaw E Wacha, Kt , T 
V Baddeley, Esq , It ]> Beiimmin, Esq , 
Bhagwandas Maninohandas Bamji, Esq , 
Dharamsl Mulraj Khataii, Esq , R L 
Ferard, Esq ; A. Geddia, Esq ; Knshnaraj 
M D. Thaokersey, Esq. ; A, M. Mehta, 


Esq ; H T Milne, Esq ; H B. Mody, Esq., 

M L \ , Neville Ness Wadia, Esq , A Po- 
ther, Esq , S 1) Saklatvala, Esq , m L C ; 
F Stones, Esq , o b E , C. P Wadia, Esq ; 
and T. Maloney, Esq. {Secretary), 

The following are the Association’s Represen- 
tatives on public bodies — 

Leqisluiiie Assembly . Mr, H. P. Mody, 
51 T. A 

Jiombaif Leqislatiie Council" Mr. 8. I). 
S.iklafvala, m l o 

liombai/ Port Trust * Mr A Geddis. 

Viriona fubiPe Teihniral Institute * Mr, 
V. N. Chaiidavarkar 

liombai/ Smolc Nuisances Commission: 
Messrs W F Webb and Mark Biiinie 

Adnsory Hoard of Sydenham College of Com- 
merce ami Economics . Mr. Dharamsl 
Mulraj Khatau 

Indian Central Cotton Committee: Mr S* 
D 8aklatvala, M L c. 

Development of Bombay Adasory Com- 
mittee Mr V N C'hanclavarkar 

C I 7* Itadiray Adcisorij Committee Mr. 
A Geddis 

B B d C I Builiimy Advisory Committee: 
Mr ir P Mody, ML A. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation: Mr. H* 
P Mody, M L A. 

Vnirersdy of Bombay Mr F Stones, 
0 B F 

Boyal Institute of Science Mr B. D, 
Benjamin 

The Ofliee of the Association is located at 2 ik 1 
Floor, Patel House, ('hurchuate Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the Telephone No. is 25350. 


Millowners* Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd, 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd , was registered on 3Utli June 1024, as 
a Company limited by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office of the Assoebatlon is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The objects of the Association are : — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by them or 
their dependants for injuries or aocidents. fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their employment ; (6) the insurance of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or incidental to fire, lightning, etc.; and 
(c) to reinsure or in auy way provide for or 
against the liabihty of the Company upon any 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-lnsuranccs, coimterinsutances and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc., etc. 

The Association consisted of 56 members on 
Ist October, 1984. 
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All members of the Mlllowners* Associatlou are 
eligible for admission l^o the Mutual Com})any. 
K on-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill, 
owners* Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Direc- 
tors. 

The present Birectars are : — * 

Mr. A. Geddis {Chairman). 

Sir Ifess Wadia, k.b.k., o.i.e.. Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt., Sir Chunilal Y. Mehta, k o.B.f., Batansi 
D. Morarli, Esq., 3. D. Saklatvala, Esq., F. 
Stones, Esq., 0 B.E., H. J Kamji, Esq. and 
A. G. M. Cursetjee, Esq., ll.b.. Secretary 
of the AsEooiation. 

Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

The Indian Merchants* Chamber was estab- 
lished In the year 1907. Its objects are : — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 

animity among business community 
on all subjects connected with the 
common good of Indian merchants. 

(б) To secure organised action on all subjects 

relating to the interests of the Indian 
business community directly and 
indirectly. 

(c) To promote the objects of the Indian 

business community in matters of 
inland and foreign trade, sliipping and 
transport, industry and manufacture, 
banking and insurance. 

(d) To collect and disseminate statistical 

and other information securing the 
promotion of the objects of the Cham- 
ber, and to make efforts for the 
spread of commercial and economic 
knowledge. 

(e) To take all steps which may bo necessary 

for promotiug, supporting or opposing 
legislation or other action affecting 
the aforesaid interests by the Govern- 
ment or any Department thereof or 
by any local body or bodies and in 
general to take the Initiative to 
secure the welfare of the business 
community in all respects. 

(f) To make representations to Local, 

Central or Imperial authorities, Exe- 
cutive or Legislative, on any matter 
affec'ting trade, commerce, manufac- 
ture or shipping, banking or insurance. 

(ff) To undertake by arbitration the settle- 
ment of commercial disputes between 
merchants and businessmen and also 
to provide for arbitration In respect 
of disputes arising in the course of 
trade, Industry or transport, and to 
secure the ser^ces of expert technical 
and other men to that end if necessary 
or desirable. 

(h) To fulvance and promote commercial 
and technical education and to found 
and support establishments and insti- 
tutions for such purposes. 


(i) To undertake special enquiries and 
action for securing redress for legiti- 
mate grievances of any branch of 
trade or industry as also all such 
other action as may be conducive to 
the extension of trade, commerce or 
manufacture or incidental to the 
attainment of the above objects. 

(J) To secure the interests and woU-beieg 
of the Indian business communities 
abroad. 

(Jfc) To secure, wherever possible, organised 
and/or concerted action on all 
subjects involving the interests 
of members including * regulating 
conditions of emplo5rment of 
industrial labour* in various indus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 

(ti) To nominate delegates and advi- 
sers, etc., to represent the em- 
ployers of India at the Annual 
International Labour Conference 
of the League of Nations. 

(til) To take up, consider and formulate 
ideas on the subjects which are 
on the Agenda of each inter- 
national I^abour Conference. 

(tc) To take all stops wliich may be 
necessary for promoting, sup- 
porting or opposing recommenda- 
tions or conventions of the 
International Labour Conference 

(1) And generally to do all that may be 
necessary In the interests of the 
realisation of the above objects of 
the Chamber directly or indirectly. 

There are three classes of members:— 

(1> Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (8) Honorary. 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members : — 

ta)— Besidents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Bs. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Bs. 100 
per year. 

(5)— MofussU members who will have to 
pay Be. 25 as annual subscription. 

(e)— Associations which will have to pay 
Bs. 125 as annual subscription. 

Admiifian Fea .'—All the ordinary members 
and patrons pav Bs. 50 as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
Che Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons:— -Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Bs. 5,000 
and individuals Bs. 2,600 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a capital fund which shall 
not be expendeu on revenue account 
but the Ininest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue aooount. 
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(8) Honoiaiy monben : — Gentlemen die* 
tlngui^ed for pabtlo services or emi- 
nent In commerce and manufactares 
or otherwise Interested in the alms 
and ob|ects of the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall be exempted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 

Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged In mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirotis of Joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following Associations are affiliated to 
the Chamber.— 

The Grain Merchants' Association. 

The Bombay Elce Merchants' Association 

'I'he Bombay Yam Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants* Association. 

The Bombay Shroff Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants' and Jewellers' 
Association. 


Under the Montagu-Cbelmsford Beforms, the 
Chamber has the ri^t of electing one represen- 
tative on the Indian Legislative Assembly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect five represen- 
tatives on the Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Im- 
provement Committee. 

The following are the Office-bearers of the 
Indian Merchants 'Chamber for the year 1985 : — 

President . — Mr Mami Siibedar. 

Vice-Presideiit — Mr Rahimtiilla M Chlnoy. 

Members of the Committee — Mr A T) Shroff, 
Mr Ainratlal Kalidas, Mr B S Turkhad, 
Mr Bhawanji A. Khimji, Mr Cliandnlal P. 
Parlkh, Mr, Bhlrajlal C Modi, Mr E K. Hirjl- 
behediii, Mr. Ja A. I). Naorojl — Mr Jamnadas 
H Sanghvi, Mr J C Setalvad, Mr Kaikobad 
Cowa«»ii DiiiHhaw, Mr Keshavprasad ('* Desai, 
Mr Madhavlal M. Bhatt, Mr Mangaldas B. 
Mehta, Mr M C. Ghia, Mr Mathuradas Canji 
Matoni, Dr M. Venlcatrao, Mr Nandlal M. 
Bhuta, Mr Sarabhal Prataprai, Mr S C. 
Majiiindar, Sir Sorabji N. Poeiikhanawalla, Kt. 
Professor Sohrab B. Davar, Mr. Thakorclal H. 
Vakil. 


The Bombay Bullion Ezcliange, Ltd. 

The Silk Merchants* Association, Bombay. 

The Sugar Merchants* Association. 

I'he Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers' Association, 
Bombay. 

'J'he Bombay Iron Merchants' Association. 

The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants. 

The Indian National Steamship Owners’ 
Association. 

The Seeds Traders' Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.' Association. 

The Kariana Merchants’ Association. 

The Indian Match Manufacturers’ Association 

The Coal Merchants’ Association 

The Swadeshi Market Committee. 

Shroe Maliajan Association. 

’J’ho Gum Merchants’ Association. 

The Muccadum Association 

The Society of Indian Accountants and 
Auditors. 

The Bombay Cotton Merchants* and Mucca- 
duins* Association, Bombay. 

The Bombay Malabar Kariana Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay. 

The Ghee Merchants’ Association, Bombay. 


Co-opted — Sheth Chaturbhuj Gordhandas ; 
Mr. Lothhmandas H. Daga, Sir Currimbhoy 
Kbrahim, Baronet , The Grain Merchants’ 
Association, (Mr Vclji L. Napoo), The Silk 
Men'hants* Association, (Mr Behram N. 
taranjia) , The Seeds Traders’ Association, 
:Mr Batilal M. Gandhi) , The Indian National 
steamship Owners Association, (Mr Shantkumar 
N Morani), The Bombay Shroff Association 
[Mr. Mohanlal A Parikh) , The Bombay Yam 
C’opper and Brass Native Merchants* Association 
[Mr. Sankalchand G Shah) , The Maharashtra 
LTiamber of Commerce (Mr M L. Dahanukar) ; 
The Bombay Uicc Merchants’ Association 
[Mr. Mathuradas Canji Mntani) ; The Bombay 
Cotton Merchants’ and Muccadums Association 
Mr. Mahomedali Habib) , The Bombay Bullion 
Ex<*hange, l.td , (Mr Chunilal B. Mehta) ; 
The Swadeshi Market Committee (Mrs Lilavatl 
K, Munshi). 

Ex-omew —Sheth Mathuradas Vissanjl, m.l.a. 
[Legislative Assembly), Mr. L R. Tairsee, 
MLO (Bombay Legislative Council), Sir 
Purahotamdas Thakurdas, Kt., C.T.M , M B.E. 
[Bombay Port Trust) (Cotton); Mr (jordhandas 
ft. Motarjl (ft. J. P 

Committee) . Kaja Bahaatit Govtodlal 8hlvW 
(Bombay Mnniiipallty) ; Mr Naglndaa T. 
Maater, (Bombay Unlveralty Senate) ; Mr S. V. 
Masanl (B B & C I Railway Local Advisory 
SittS. Mr. Kapilram 4. YakU (Royal 
Institute of S<‘ience Advisory Conpilttee) ; 
Mr. K. S Ramchandra Aiyar, (Bombay w- 
vlncial Road Board); M. A. Maatw, 

[Governing body of the I.M.M.T S. Dufferln. ) 

Secretary — Mr J. K. Mehta, M.A. 


Bombay Oil Merchants’ Association, Bombay. Assistaid Secretaries. — Mr, A. C. Ramallngham 
Metal Exchange Association, Bombay. and Mr. I. L. Desai. 
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The following are the representatives of the 
Chamber on the various public bodies : — 

Bombay Port Trutt — Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas, Kt., o.i B , M b E., (Cotton) , 
Mr. Qordhandas G. Morarjl (Piecegoods) , 
Mr. Mathuradas C Matani, (Grain and 
Seeds); Mr. Lakhmidas It. Tairsee, 
(General) , Mr. A. D. Shroff (Gonorai). 

Bombay Municipal Corporation — Baja Baha- 
dur Govindlal Shivlal. 

Adiyisory Committee of Oie Bombay Development 
Department, — Mr. Manu Subedar. 

Indian Central Cotton C ommitte e — 
Mr Chunllal B Mehta 

Advisory Committee of the Roi/al Institute of 
Science. — ^Mr. Kapilram H Vakil 

Advisory Committees of Bailivays — Mr 
Gordhandas G Morarji, (G. I. P.) , Mr R 
P. Masani (B. B. & C 1) 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee — Sir 

Purshotamdas Tliakurdas, Kt , cik, 
M B E ; Mr Manu Subedar , The Hon 
Sir Phirozo C. Sethna, Kt., o B e , Seth 
Mathuradas Vissanji , Mr M C. Ghia 

Governing Body of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Training Ship “ Duffenn ” — Mr 
M. A. Master. 

Senate of the Bombay University. — Mr, Nagin- 
das T. Master. 

Traffic Control Committe€f Bombay)^ — Mr. L 
11. Tairsee. 

Board of Communications. — Mr. K, S, E, Iyer 

Indian Sailors' Borne Committee. — Mr M. A 
Master. 


Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants' Association. 

The objects of the Association arc as follows — 

(a) To promote by creating friendly feelings 
and unity amongst the merchants, the business 
of the piece-goods trade in general at Bombay, 
and to protect the interest thereof , (&) to remove 
as far as it will be within the powers of the 
Association to do so, all the trade difficulties of 
the piece-goods business and to frame such line 
of conduct as will facilitate the trade , (c) to 
collect and assort statistics relating to piece-goods 
and to correspond with public bodies on matters 
affecting trade, and which may be deemed 
advisable for the protection and advancement of 
objects of the Association or any of them , and 
(d) to hear and decide disputes that may be 
referred to for arbitration. 

The followmg are the office-bearers for the 
current year — > 

Chairman — Mr Devidas Madha\ ji Thakorsey 
t Deputy Chairman. — ^Mr. Harjivan Valji. 

Secretary — ^Mr Matharadas Haribhai, J P. 

Bon Treasurer — ^Mr Mulji Laxmidas. 

Grain Merchants* Association. 

The object of this body is “to promote the 
interests of the merchants and to put the gram 
and oU-secds trade on a sound footing “ it 
is an influential body or large membership 
The office holders for tlio current >ear arc us 
follows ' — 

Chairman — ^Mr. Velji Lakhamsi, B A , LL.b 

Vvce-Chairman — Mr Eatansl Hirji, 

Bon Secretary — Mr. Nathoo (’ooverji. 

Acting Secretary. — ^Mr. Ganpatram Narott*nii 
Eaval 

The addr(‘ss of the Association is 2GJ, Masjid 
Bunder tload, Maiidvi Post, Bombay . 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Mahata^tra Chamber of Commerce was 
started in September 1927 with the object of 
establishing friendly relations among merchants 
and factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
log their interests against measures likely 
to affect them adversely, collecting flnandal, 
i ndnstrial and trade statistics, and disseminating 
Information thereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 


Naslk, Ahmednagar, Thana and East and West 
Khandesh and Belgaum and Indian States 
adjoining these districts 

President: Mr. Walchand Hirachand. 

V%ce~l* residents — ^Mr M. T. Dahanukar, 
Mr Karayandas B Bundelkhandi, Mi 
V, R. Velankar. 


Membership of the Chamber is confined to 
merchants and factory-owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, Sholapur, Satars, Batnaglrl, Kolaba, 


Secretary . — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, M.A, 

The offices of the Chamber are in the phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bom- 
bay. 
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KARACHI. 


The objects and duties of the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay. Qualifications for member- 
ship are also similar. Honorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon ** any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objecm 
of the Chamber." All new members Joining the 
Chamber pay Ks. 750 entrance fee and the 
monthly subscription is Rs 18. The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical rctuins is 
at nreaent fixed at Ils 10 per month lor the 
Daily Trade Return <fe Rs. 10 per annum for the 
Weekly Price Curreut and Market Report. The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed by a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and eight members, elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber as 
early in the year as possible. The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the Korth Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Karachi. There were 
f)4 members of the Chamber in January 1935 
Tlie following were the officers in 1934 — 
Chairman Mr H S. Bigg- Wither, o b e 
(B urmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distributing 
Co , of India, Ltd.) 

Vice-Chaimmn Mr J. W. Anderson 
(Grahams Trading Co (India ) Ltd ) 
Members of Committee — Mr A. J) Finney 
(Mackinnon Mackenzie A Co ) , Mr A K 
Homan (North Western Railway ) , Mr 
A S Mlcnilachi, (Ralli Brotlicrs, IJd ) . 
Mr O N R Morgan (Bombay Co Ltd), 
Mr. G. H Raschen (Forbes, Forbes, 
CampbeU Co , Ltd ) , Mr J^. Reid, 
(J)avld Sassoon & Co , l^td ) , Mr J 
Richardsim (National Bank of India, 


Ltd ) ; and Mr. E. Schwarz (Volkart 
Brothers), 

Represenlalivs on the Bombay LegislaHte 
Council: Mr. J. Humphrey, O.b.b. 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust. 
Messrs H S Bigg -Wither, o.b.b , G. H 
RAschen , J W. Anderson and W. D. Young 

Representatives on the Karachi Municipality' 
Mr A. W. Hutton, 0 B E , MO, and Mr 
W F Enever 

Representatives on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee, Karachi : Messrs 
G H Raschen and L Reid. 

Ag Secretary — Mr IT M Gomes 

Ag Public Measurer — Mr. J. G. Smith. 

The following are the principal ways in which 
the Chamber gives special assistance to mem- 
bers: — The Committee take into consideration 
and give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Port of Karachi The Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors tor 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party who is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
Chamber, the Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
certain regulations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arbitrator or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which neither 
of the parties are members of the Chamber. 
A public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to measure pressed 
bales of cotton, wool, hides and other merchan- 
dise arriving at or leaving the port. 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manuf,ictures of Madras are eligible 
fur membersiiip Any assistant signing a firm | 
or (slgniiig per-pro for a firm is eligible Members , 
who are absent from Madras hut pay their silb - 1 
sjnptions may be represented in the Chamber! 
by their powers-of-attorney, as honorarv mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members, 
tnus elected are entitled to the full priyilcgei 
of ordinary members. Election for membership ' 
iB by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
two-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
to secure election. Every member pays an 
entrance fee of R«. 100, provided that banks, j 
corporate bodies and mercantile firms may be! 
renresented on the Chamber by one or morel 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Rs. 100 once in ten years each. The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs, 300 per annum, pay- ' 
able quarterly in advance, subject to reduction , 
from time to time in accordance with the state ' 
of the Chambers’ finances. Absentees in Eu-l 
rope pay no subscription and members temper- 1 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee peri 
month. Honorary members are admissible to I 
the Chamber on the usual conditions. Mem- 
bers becoming insolvent cease to be members! 
but are eligible for re-election without repay- j 
ment of the entrance donation. * I 


The Chamber undertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, the granting of certificates of origin and 
the registration of trade marks. One of the 
rules for the last named is " that no trade 
mark or ticket shall be registered on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,” 
The following publications are issued by the 
Chamber — Madras Price Current and Market 
Report, Tonnage Schedule and Madras Landing 
Charges and Harbour Duos Schedule. 

There are 58 members and 8 Honorary Mem- 
bers of the Chamber in the current year and the 
Officers and Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chairman — Sir William Wright, 0 B.E., 
Viee-ChaumaH — Mr W IT Ruddle 

Committee — Mr G A Bainbrldge, Mr H N. 

Colain, Mr (J L Orchard, Mr D. M Reid. 
The following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to elect representatives and 
the representatives elected for the year . — 
Madras Legislative Council' Mr. F. Blrley, u.L 0 . 
Madras Port Trust — Messrs. F. Birley, M L c., 
G A Bambrldge, W M Browning, G H, 
Hodg‘><»n 

Corporation of Madras — ^Messrs A J. 

Powell, D B Scott, W T Williams 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Vacant . 

Secretary G.Gompertz. 
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SOUTHERN INDIA, 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
etabiiehed in 1909 has its Registered OfBce in 
Madras. The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be 

'* To maintain a Library of books and publl* 
cations of commercial interest , so as to diffuse 
commercial information and knowledge amongst 
its members. 

** To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others.” 

There are two classes ot members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
tiie Indian Nattonal Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. Paris. 

The Chamber registers trade marks, holds 
survey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin. 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Fort Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Trust Amend- 
mont Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body. 
Under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 


Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation. Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the J^ard of 
Industries. 

The Chamber al^o sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Tizagapatam 
Harbour 'Works Committee, the Ad^ory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta 'Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Social 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna, 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramways 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Referees, and Indian Institute of Accountants. 

The Chamber has 4.35 members on the roll 
and has its own building. Several AssooiationH 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
Upcountiyhave been affiliated to this Chamber. 

President — ^Biwan Bahadur Govindas Chat- 
hoorbhaladas. 

Viee-Presxdente. — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Sahib 
and Kumararajah M A. Muthiah Chcttlar 
of Chettinad. 

Honorary Seeretanee ^ — Khan Bahadur Adam 
Hajee Mahomed. Salt and Rao Sahib C. 
Jayaram Kaidu. 

Assistant Secretary. — ^P. R, Hair, B.A.., B. com. 


NORTHERN INDIA. 


Korthem India Chamber of Commerce, C. <fe 
M, OazitU Building, The Mall, Lahore. 

Chairman : Mr. L, T. R Rickford. 

VieC’Chairman : Bal Bahadur L, Binda Saran. 

Committee : Mr. C. 0. T. Brereton, m b K. , 
Mr. J. C. F. Davidson; Ral Bahadur Bawa 
Dinga Singh, Mr P. H. Guest; Mr E C. 
Hughes; Dewan Bahadur Dewan Krishna 
Kishore Dahriwala , Mr. H. J. Rustomji; 
Sardar Sahib S. Sapuran Singh Chawla , 
Hon'ble Ral Bahadur L Ram Saran 
Das, 0 1 E. M.o 8 , Mr G. H J. Richmond , Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Balak Ram Pandya ; Mr. G, B 
Lewis; Professor W. Roberts, B.Sc., O.I.E., m l c 

Chamber Members: Speddlng Dinga Singh 
ft Co., Lahore; Gillanders Arbuthnot ft Co., 
lAhore ; Civil and Millvtary Oozette^ lahore , 
Allahabad Bank Ltd., Lahore , Dinanath Sheo- 

g irshad, Lahore ; Bird & Co , Lahore ; H. J. 

ustomji, Lahore ; Col E. H. Cole, O.B., c M.G., 
Okara.B C. G A (Punjab), Ltd., KhanewnI , 
Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd,, Lahore ; Jallo Resin 
Factory, Lahore ; National Bank of India Ltd., 
Lahore, Attock Oil Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd., Lahore: RaS Bahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Lahore ; Murree Brewery Co , 
Ltd., Rawalpindi , Ganesh Flour Mills Co., Ltd,, 
Lyallpur ; Maher Singh Sapuran Singh Chawla, 
Lahore; North-Western Railway. Lahore; Lahore 
Sleetric Supply Co., Ltd,, Ignore; Imperial 


Bank of India, Lahore; Basant Ram and Sous, 
Lahore Grindlay ft Co , Ltd , Lahore , 
Imperial Tobacco Co of India Ltd., Lahorei, 
Sir Daya Kishan Kaul ft Sons, Lahore ; Rawal, 
pindl Electric Power Co., Ltd., Rawalpindi - 
Lakshmi Insurance Co., Ltd , Lahore; Indian 
MUdura Fruit Farms, Ltd., Renela Khurd; 
UberoiLtd.. Sialkote ; Ral Sahib Munshi Giilab 
Singh ft Son8« Lahore, B. R. Hermand and 
Mohatta Ltd., I^hore ; Lloyds Bank Ltd , 
Lahore ; Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and Distri- 
buting Co. of India, Ltd , Lahore ; Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India), Ltd , Lonore, 
Kangra Valley Slate Co Ltd . Lahore Siemens 
(India) Ltd., Lahore; Buckwell ft Co , Ltd , 
Lahore, Punjab Portland Cement Lt . Wah , 
A. F. Ferwson ft Co., Lahore , Otficer-ln- Charge 
Military Farms, Okara ; Uttar Chan Kapur ft 
Sons, Lahore; Callendar’s Cable ft Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Lahore; New Egerton Woolen 
Mills Co . Dhariwal ; Northern India Tanneries 
Ltd., Shahdara (Near Lahore ) ; Martin ft Co., 
Lahore ; Sunlight of India Insurance Co., Ltd . 
Lahore. 

Honorary Msmbert;— Major A. Angelo, O.B.E., 
Ral Bahadur L. Ramlal, m.b e , P.o.s ; Mr. H. P. 
Thomas, B.sc., m.s.i.e.e., m.n.z. soc. o.b. 

Secretary fl, J. Martin. 

Tel. Address .'—“Commerce.** 

Telephone :^22S7, 
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UPPEB INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
l 8 concerned with trade, commerce and manu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnpore. Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion by the next general meeting of the Chamber 
Gentlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber bv 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
be exempted from pairing any subscription to 
the Chamber. There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
as follows A firm, company or associ- 
ation having Its place of business in Cawn- 
pore, Be. 800 a year ; an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Rs. 800 ; firms or individuals ha vine their places 
of business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
half the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
which has power to constitute Local Commit- 
tees of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step. Such 
Local Committees have power to communicate 
only with the Central Committee. 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
utes when invited, to do so, members of tho 
ribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators. 

The Chamber has in tho present year 61 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members. 

The following are the officers . — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Committee — 

President — ^Mr T Gavin Jones, M L C , (The . 
Cawnpore (’’hemical Works Ltd ) Vice-Previ- 
dent— -Sir. G. V. Lewis, (The British ln<lia Cor- 
poration, Ltd). Memhers — ^Mr K. J. D. Price, 
(Muir Mills Co., Ltd ) ; Mr. H A. Wilkinson, 
(Messrs Begg. Sutherland & Co., Ltd ) , Mr. 
B. L. Gray, (Messrs. Bcgg, Sutherland & Co., 
Ltd.) ; Mr J. Tinker (British India Corporation, 
Ltd.) ; Rai Bahadur Babu Ram Naraiu Baheb, 
(Cawnpore) ; Mr E. M. Souter, C l.E , (Messrs.. 
Ford & Macdonald Ltd), Mr. Jung Bahadur 
Mirhoutra (Messrs Moonna Lall & 80 ns ) , and 
Mr G A Thompson, (The Allahabad Bank Ltd.) 
Keprenentatives on the United Provinees Legula- 
tioe Council, — Mr. T Gavin Jones, M L C., (Cawn- 
pore Chemical Works Ltd ) , Tho Hon’ble Sir 
Jwala Prasad Srivastava, Kt , M.L.O., Cawn- 
pore. 

Secretary — ^Mr J G Ryan, m b E., V.U. 

Head Clerk. — Babu B. N. Ghosal. 


MERCHANTS* CHAMBER OF UNITED PROVINCES, CAWNPORE. 


This Cliamber was founded towauls the end 1 
of the yeai 1032 (November, 1933) by Lala 
Kaiulapatji Singhanla, the leader of the Indian! 
Commercial and Industrial community of the 
United l*roviiice 8 , feeling the need of a healthy, 
well-oiganised body truly representative of the 
Indian Commercial community to voice theii 
grievances, to represent their views on questions 
of economic importance both to the country 
and tho United Provinces, and to vigilantly 
watch and trv to advance the interests of Indian 
Commerce and Industiy Its inembeiship is 
open to all persons, associations, firms or cor- 
porations (incorporated in India) directly 
engaged interested in or possessing expert 


knowledge of trade, commerce, manufacture, 
industry, transport, banking, finance or in- 
surance and having a place of business in the 
United Province of Agra and Oudh Tho 
Chamber is a meinbei of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry, the 
All-India representative organisation of Indian 
Commerce and Industry The Executive body 
or the Ckiuncil of the Chamber as it is called, 
consists of 17 members The principal Office- 
Bearers for the year 1934-35 are as follows : — 
President — L Kamlapat Hinghania. 

Senior Vice-President. — Mr S M Bashir. 
Junior Vice-President — Sardar Jnder Singh, 
Secretary. — Mr. D. V. Kelkar, m.a. 


THE IHDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LAHORE (PUNIAB). 


The Indian Chamber of Ciommerce (Desi 
Boopar Mandal), Laliore, was established in 
1912 and was registered under the Indian 
(Companies Act, 1882, in 1913. The main 
objects for which the diamher was established 
were to safeguard the Interests of Indian 
Commerce, Trade and Agriculture. The Cham- 
ber is recoguised by the Punjab Government 
and the Government of India. The Chaipber 
is affiliated to the Federation of Indian Chamber 


of Commerce and Industry and is member of 
the International Cliamber of Commerce, 

I Paris— The Chamber hastrade marks registration 
Department and lias Board of Arbitration to 
settle commercial disputes Members of the 
Committee for 1933-34 are President — r.ala 
Harkisheu Lai, b.a. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law ; 
Vice President— {!) Lala^j Hulk Bhalla, Manag- 
ing Director, Punjab Co-operative Bank Ltd., 
Amritsar and (2) K. B. Hablb-nllab, 
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M L.r , liar«at-Law , Hon SV**rt'^/ry— Sanlar 
P. S Sodhbans, r L A A (London), R A ic- 
prosentinR Messrs Sodlibans Co., Registered 
Aecountants and Auditors, l^ahore , Members — 
Tlie Hon’ble Dr Gokal Chand Nniang repre- 
senting Pnnjai) Sugar Mills Ltd., J^ahoie , 
Lala Duni Cliand, Bar-at-Law, i epresenting 
Lahore Electric Supply Co , Ltd , Mi 11 1) 
M(‘lita 1 epresenting North India liisuranee Co 
Jitd , Lahore; Mr. S R Jaiiwala representing 
the Central iJank of Tiyiia Ltd , Lahore, Lala 
Barsukh Jlai, representing the Punjab National 
Bank Ltd , Lahore , Mi (1. S Salarivu, Managing 
i)ire< tor, Swadeshi Woollen Mills Ltd , Amritsar 
Mr S M Sadique ot the Sadique Woollen Mills 
Amritsar, L. Suudar Das Bhalla, Timber 
Meichants, Lahoie , Mr K B; Khoala of Messrs 
Khosla Bros , l^^^)ht.her8, Lahoic , Mr S IL. Tiili 
of tlie Insurance Publicity Co , JAd , Lahore , 
Mr H S Balhaya of Me.ssrs G ]3alha>u d: Bios. 
Merchants and Agents, Lahore; i 


RenresentaUm’St of different Jiodiee — .Toint 
Development Board, Punjab, L Haikishen 
Lai, Lahore; Indian Central (\)tton Com- 
mittee(l) Jv B Sardar Hablbullah, Lahoie , 
Board of Economic Inquiry, Ihinjab, Sardar 
P S Sodlibans, Lahore , Communuation 
Board, Punjab — L Maha Narain, Ljallpnr 

A' B' 7? Adnsoru Committee - Sardar P S 
Sodlibans, Lahoie , Mr HD Mehta, Lahore. 

Kaihmy Rates Advihory Committee — L Muha 
Narain, Lvallpur , Sardar S Sodlibans, 
Lahore, Mr H B Nnnda, Lahore , L Deva 
Nath Bhalla, C E., Abdullapui Tagadhii 

Incometax Board of Refereen - R B Ividar 
Nath Gujiat , Sariiai P S Sodlibans, 
Jjahore , K B Sardar HabibulJali, Lahoie , 
Mr G. S Salarija, Amiitfcar, L. Maha 
Narain, Lj allpur. 


PUNJAB. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce has its 
headquarters at Delhi and exists for the care 
of mercantile interests on the usual lines in the 
Punjab, the North West Frontier Proviiuc 
and Kashmir The Cliambcr has Brant lies 
at Amritsar and Inhere. Membership is by 
ballot and is restritted to Bank*?, Merchants 
( wholesale ), Railways and proprit tois of large 
industrial interests The entrance fee is Rs 100 
and the rate of subscription Rs 3 80 per year 
The Chamber leturns one member to a seat on 
the Reformed Punjab Legislative Council jointly 
with the Punjab Trades Assotiation, and 
shares representation in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly with other ('hambers which aie 
members of the Asset lated Chambers of 
Commerce of India, in the scat allotted to the 
Associated Chambeis. The Clumber is a 
member of the Feder.ition of Chambers of 
Coiiiinerce, London The Chamber is repic- 
sented on the Mumtipal tkirporation of Delhi as 
well as on the N. W. Railway Advisory Com- 
mittee, Lahore 

Tlie Managing (’onimittce meets at Delhi and 
Lahore and the following are office-bearers — 

Mr. W, G L. Gilbert, Chairman^ (Shahdara 
Saharanporc Light Railway Co , Ltd , Delhi) 


Klun Bahiulur S M Abdulla, Deputy-Chairman 
(Messr.s 8 M Abdulla & Sons, Delhi), Ral 
Bahadur P. Mukerjee, M l c , (Messrs P. 
Mukeijce ti Co , Ltd , Delhi) , Mr V F. Giay 
(Messrs R .T Wood A' Co , Ltd , Delhi), l.als 
Shri Ram, ('J'hc Delhi doth A (3ener.il Mills 
Co , Ltd , Delhi) , Mi F E Waite, (Burmah' 
Shell Oil Storage A Distributing Co of 
India Ltd , New Delhi) , Mr IT. N Sen, c B R 
(The Eastern News Agemy Ltd , New Doibl) , 
Mr (3. M Grant (3o\an, (Mi'Ssis Go\an Brotheis 
Ltd , Delhi) , Tiie IToii’hle Rai B.iliadur Lala 
Ram Saram D.is, r i k , (Tlie Mela Ram Cotton 
Mills, Lahoie) , Mr Aftab Rai, (The Ganga Be 
Paitorv, Lahore Cantt.l ; Mr. R. S Fairley, 
(The Now Egerton Woollen Mills, DhaiiwaL , 
Mr A M. Freeman, (Noitli Western Railway, 
Delhi) ; Mr Lachhmi Narain, (Messrs B. M 
Lachhmi Narain, Amritsar) , Mr Moti Ram 
Mclira, (Messrs Moti Ram Mehra A Co , Ainrii- 
sar) , Mr W. Roberson Taylor, (The East 
India Carpet Co., Ltd , Amritsar) , Mr. A (’ 
Mullen (The Amiltsar Distillery Co., Ltd , 
Amritsar). 

Secretaries — Messrs. A. F. Ferguson A Co , 
Chartered Accountants, Delhi. 


UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of memberfe on register is 150 
(107 Local and 43 Mofussll) All the important 
commercial and industiial interests of the Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh are represented — 

President — R B. B Vlkrainajlt Singh , 

B.A., LL B , M B 1 , M L C 

Vice-President — R S B Go])! N.ith, Pro- , 
prietor, Messrs Gopinath Chhangan al and 
L Bam kiirnar Newatlv, Piopiietor, 
Messrs. Ramkumar Rameshw’ardas, Cawn- 
pore. 

Secretary, — L. Rameshwar Prasad Bagla, (Rai 
Bahadur) Ex m L a., Proprietor, Messrs. 
Gangadhar Baijnath, Cawnpore. 
Joint-Secreiary, — Mr. Krishna Lai Gupta, 


BA, LTi B , Proprietor, Messrs. Saligrani 
Kulloinal, Cawnpore. 

Members of Committee. — Mr. Dwarka Prasad 
Siiigh, Mr R. B. B Bhagwan Dass, Mr B 
P Silvistava, Mr Ranjit Singh, M A., 
Tin, Mr 1. Mukaodil.l Gaig, Mr, L 
Girdlanlal B.ijaj, Mi C L Mclila.Mr L 
Ram K is hen Das RijOrla, Mi D, S Mac- 
wall, Mr L Hiialal Sutwalc, Mr 11. L 
Arora, Mr L Hari Shanker Bagia, Mr T D 
Varshanle, Mr. Willie de Noronha, Mi S. 
M. Taufiq, Mr. L. Ram Cliander. 

Assistant Secretary. — Mr M. L. Gupta, 

M A., B Com. A.s A.A., R.A., Incorporated 
Accountant. 

Assistant. — Mr. R. J. Gupta, B, CJom. 
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BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
lieadQUarters at iian goon, exists to encourage 
trieuifiy feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or Indirectly 
affecting tliese Interests, and to provide foi 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the Judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber. The following are 
.imilated bodies' — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents' Association. 

Bangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents' Association. 

Burma Planters' Association. 

Tavoy Chamber of Mines. 

The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

llangoon Port Trust Board. 

llangoou Corporation 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustees. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. 

Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, 
llangoon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. 

All British corporations, oompanlcs, firms of 
persons engaged or int( rested in mercantile 
puisuits, such as merchants, bankers, ship- 
owners and brokers or who are connected with 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
are eligible to become Chamber Members 
L very non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
IS eligible for election as an Associate Member 


I The annual subscription for each Chambe 
I Member is Rs. 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Bs. Ii60 per annnm. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 160 is payable by each new 
Member Officials and otners indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee e.ther on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members a 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations in ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns. 

iSscfetom^.— B. P. Crlstall, Esq. 

Hepre»entative on the Council of State. 
flon’ble Mr. J. B. Glass. 

Repreuntativea on the Burma LegUiative 
Council. — R. T. Stoneham, Esq , m.l.O., C. G. 
Wodehouso, Esq. 

Repree^aiivee on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board. — ^M. L. Burnet, Esq., R. B. Howison Esq., 
K. B. Harper, Esq. and C. 0. Wodehouso, Esq. 

Representative on the Rangoon Corporation,—^ 
W . T. McIntyre, Esq. 

Victoria Memorial Park Trustee. — A. Baird, 
Esq. 

Pasteur Institute Committee. — A. A. Bruce, 
Esq. 

Burma University Council. — H. B. Prior, 
Esq., M.A. 

Rangoon General Hospital Advisory Com- 
mUtee — G B. Bain, Esq. 

Police AdvisoTy Board — F. A Malcolm, Esq. 

llangoon Development Trust. — R. T. Stone- 
ham, Esq., M L.o. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. — G E. 

Bam, Esq. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board — L. 
Baird, Esq. 

Local Railway Advitory Couiictf H Ponsford , 
Esq. 

Advisory Committee constituted under the Ausi* 
liary Fores Art, 1920.— -C. F. Pyett, Esq. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce 
established on 29th October 1868, 

The following are the members of the 
Chamber which has its headquarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras 

Members. — The Coromandel Co., Ltd., 
B-ipley & Co., Gordon Woodroflfe <k Co, (Madras), 
Ltd., Innes d; Co., Wilson Co., Northern 


Circars Development Co., Burmah-Shell Oil 
Storage and Distributing Co, of India Ltd., 
and The Agent, Imperial Bank of India. 

Members of the Committee. 

Mr. S A. Choesman, {Chairman). 

„ H. F. Ferguson. 

„ C. C. B. Beynolds. 

„ G, M. Lake, {Secretary). 


COCANADA. 

was 
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The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term * member ' be understood a mercan- 
tile firm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrying on business 
In Cocanada or other place In the Districts 
of Kistna, Godavari, Ylzagapatam, and 
Ganjam, and duly elected according to 
the Aules of the Chamber, and that all such 
be eligible but only members resident in Coca- 
nada can hold office. Members are elected by 
ballot. The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon any 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. In either case a minimum fee of 
jRa. 16 must accompany the reference with 
As. 5 from a non-member and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for tiie Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 


The Committee consisting of 8 members, 
including the Chairman, Is elected b^; 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Rs. 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere Is Rs. 60. The subscription for each 
member whose place of business is in Cocanada 
IS Rs. 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs 60 per annum, payable in advance 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the penultimate Thursday and the general body 
meets on the last Thursday. 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange Is drawn up by 
the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE AND STATISTICS, 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed | 
into the Department of Commercial Intelligence j 
with effect from the Ist December 1022. The i 
Joint department has its office at No. 1, Conn- 1 
cil House Street, Calcutta. It embraces twoj 
distinct classes of work : (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the comidlation and publication 
of All-India statistics. 

For some time past the Government of India 
have felt the necessity for the creation of a 
Central Statistical Research Bureau for the con- 
tinuous analysis and interpretation of economic 
and statistical facts and phenomena and they 
have recentiy established the nucleus of a Sta- 
tistical Research Bureau under the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistic s 
at their headquarters The Director-General is 
DOW stationed at the headquarters of the Gov- 
ernment of India with a Deputy Director of 
Commercial Intelligence and a Deputy Director 
of Statistics at Calcutta and a new Deputy 
Director of Statistical Research at the head- 
quarters. 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Review of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Stati^cal Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff. 
The department also publishes a weekly 
Joumsl— “ The Indian Trade Journal 
the principal features of which are (a) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (6) 
notices of tenders called for and contracts 
placed by Government departments and public 
bodies, (e) cron reports and forecasts, (d) 
Oovemment oideis, communiques and other 


notiflcatlouB affecting trade, (s) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, (/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (i) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India. 

The Department also administers the Com- 
MXBOUL UBBABT AND READING ROOM located 
at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1019 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents an<l 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 
and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General. It 
has now been exx)anded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 15,387 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 8^3 
technical and commercial Journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India. 

The Deportment works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners In India 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Officers in 
various parts of the world. And the yewly 
increase in its correspondence shows that It i^ 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overaeaa firms interested in 
Indian exports. 
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THE BSITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade CJornmissioners In India are 
part of the world -wide CJommerolal Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government. The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
IS the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from all parts of the world ; by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
oKporters ; by undertaking sucb special con- 
btructive activities as may be found possible ; 1 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their j 
difficulties. The Department has nothing to do ] 
with the regulation of trade It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders. Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference. 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throughout the world : 
wiio forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service. 

Sir (then Mr ) Thomas M. Ainscough, 0 b.b., 
was appointed His Majesty’s Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded in 
covering this vast territory. In 1923, however, 
H M.’s Government sanctioned the opening of an 
office in Bombay and the creation of an addition- 
al Trade Commissioner’s post in Calcutta. Mr. 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M.’s 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1935 
Mr A. Schofield was apxiointed as H M.’s Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta. The territory is 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
])ost8 and this development allows the Senior 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are becoming so 
important in view of the changing political 
condlMons in India. 

Function of Commitiioner. — The primary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territory 
for securing and developing trade by British 
manufacturers and merchants, both in the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the British 
Empire. He is, therefore, enjoined carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all matters affecting the trade, 
industry and commerce of his area. His general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area ; to enter 


into personal relations with the Chambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and witl^ the principal representative 
importers and local manufacturers ; to visit the 
principal commercial centres ; to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and new legislation affecting trade ; 
to make an annual general report on the condi- 
tions and prospects of trade in his area ; and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions v^iich are likely to be of 
interest to British manufacturers and exporters. 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active correspondence 
with firms in the United Kingdom or the Domi- 
nions who wish to extend their trade with his 
area . and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 

Every effort is made by His Majesty’s Trade 
Commii^ioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of directo- 
ries and reference books of all kinds and informa- 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port duos and charges through- 
out the world, etc. A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of the loading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
call personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use of the information 
available in the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
my cases where the interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
otherwise. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
I help them in voicing their difficulties and iu 
meeting foreign Competition. As a rule these 
oompiaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
to th 5 lr many virtues. In response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
British Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation m their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organisation 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 
Trade, London, to deal with the Information 
sent home It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc., as they are able to afford. 
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H. H.*B TBADB COMXISSIONEBS IN INPIA. 

Cdleutta-^ 

Sir Thomas M. Aloscougb, 03.B., 

His Majesty's Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. A. Schofield, 

His Majesty's Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta. 

Post Box No. 683| Fairlie House, Fairlie 
Place. 

Telegraphic Address — ** Tradcom, Cal- 
cutta.** 

Telephone No. ** Calcutta 1042." 


Bombay — 

Mr. W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty's Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 816, 8 Wlttet Boad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address—** Tradcom, Bombay" 
Telephone No.—*' Bombay 23095." 

Ceylon-^ 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Cubtonib, 
Colombo, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
a full summary of whose report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
in India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the Improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing which have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
t^omote the welfare of the cotton-growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
matters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
ence to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

The Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
apirainted by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
should be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
cultural and technological research on cotton. 
The Cotton Cess Act was passed In 1923 and at 
the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membersldp enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry. Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows. — 

Presidenf — Bewan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayara- 
gliavacharya, K.B E , Vicc-Chainnan, Impel ial 
Coundl of Agiicultural llesearch, ex-offino. 

(a) The Expert Adviser to the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research in Agricultural 
matters, ex-offi>cio. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AGllTCULTrUAL 
DEPAJITMENTS 

Madras -Mr S V. Riimamurty, irs, Dncc- 
tc)r of AgruMilture 

Bombay.- -The Diiector of AgiKultiire 
United Provinces —Mr R G. Allan, I A.S , 
Diroctoi of Agriculture 

Punjab — The Diiector of Agiieiiltuie 
Central Provinren Mr .1 H. Ritcliio, IAS, 
Direc tor ot Agin iilture. 

Birnna.—m F D Odell, I A.s , Dcjuity 
Dircetor of Agrii iiltiire. West Cential 
Magwe 

Dircetor-Gencral of Comniereiiil Iiitelligeneo 
and Statistics, ex-officio 

REPRESENTATIVES OF CHAMBERS Ofc 
COMMERCE A ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tlie East India Cotton Absociation, Sir Pur- 
shotamdas Thakurdas, Kt , 0 I B., M B 1 : (Vice- 
President) 

Tlie liombay Mlllowners’ Association, Mi. S. O, 
Saklatvaln. 

Tlie Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Mi. 
U. B Mooie. 

Tlie Indian Merchants’ (Iiambcr, Mr. Cliunllal 
B. Mehta. 
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Tho Karachi Chamber of Commerce, Mr. F. G 
Ti livers. 

Tho Ahmedabad Millowncra’ Assouiation, 
til Sakarlal Balabhai 

llio Tuticonn Chamber of Commerce, Mr. J. 
N'oncsch, 

The ■Upj)er India Chamber of Commerce, Mr 
JO J. W. Plummer. 

The Empire Cotton Growing CorjKiration, 
Ml W. Itoberts, q,i e 

( OMMEiKTAL REPKESENTATIVEiS NO- 
MINATED BY LOCAL GOVEKNMENIS. 

Venlntl Promncps —TA.V Y G Deshpande, Rao 
Jialmdur G Li. Kothare, M L o 

Madras— Mi J Nuttall 

Punjab — Khan Baliadur Sirdai Habibulla, 
M L 0. 

Bengal —Mr. Akhll Bandhu Guha. 

CO-OPEllATIVE BANKING I 

REIMIESENTATIVE j 

Rao Biihadur M G. Deblipandc, 0 n e. 

IIEPHESENTATIVIS OF COTTON-GUOW- 
ING INDUBTHY i 

M (Kiras — Ml K S Kamaswami Gownder 
M B Uy K Surablia Ilcddi Garu 

Bombay — Sardar Rao Ihihadur Bhimbhai 
Ilanohodji Ndik, MLO, Rao Bahaiur Clien- 
h.ibappa Shidramappa Shiralmtti. 

United Provinces — Khan Bahadur Shah 
Nazait Hussain, m l o. llao Bahadur Lala 
Anand Sarup, m.L o. 

Punjab — Sardar Sami»iiian Singh, M l o 
Ml, in Nurullah, M L o. 

Central Provinces and Berar — Mr. N M 
Deshmukli, Mr J. B Deshiuukli 

UEPIIESENTATIVEH OF INDIAN STATES 

Hyderabad State, — Mr Nizam-ud-din Hyder, 
Director of Agriculture 

Baroda Slate. — Mr. C. V. Sane, Director of 
Agriculture. 
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Gwalior State— Mr. H. H. Pandya, Agricul- 
tural Adviser. 

Rajputana and Central India Slates — Mr F K 
.Lickson, Director, Institute of I’lant Indus tiy, 
Indore. 

additional MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL. 

Mr. D. N Mahta, Economic Botanist for 
Cotton, Central Provinces. 

Mr. S S Salima th, Deputy Director of Agri- 
culture, Southern Division, Dharwar. 

M 11. Ry V. Ramanatha Iyer, Avl , Cotton 
Spotialist, Coimbatore 

Musdhlb-i-klias Bahadur S V Kanungo, 
Finance IVDnister, Reprcsentativi* of tho Indore 
State 

Mr. W. J. Jenkins, i A s , Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Smd 

Seth Isserdus Vaiindmal, Representative of 
the Karachi Indian Merchants’ Association 

I Mr P B lliehaids, l A s,, Entomologist to 
Government, United Provnxes, Cawiiporc 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Fazl-i-Ali Khan, 
Cliairman, Distiict Board and President, Central 
Co-opeiativc Bank, Ltd, Gujrat (Punjab). 

Khan Suheb Farrukhbeg Sadikalibeg Mirza. 
Nawabshah, Smd 

Lala Shri Rarn, Ropresentaitvc of the Cotton 
Millowneis’ of Delhi 

A K Yegua Narayan Iyer, Director of 
Agilculture, Mysore State, Bangalore. 

Mr Chellaram Shewaram, Representative of 
the Karachi Cotton Association Ltd. 

Secretary, — Mr. P. H. Rama ReddI, l A.s. 

Deputy Secretary — ^Vacant. 

i 

Publicity Officer,— U t. R. D Mihra. 

Director, Technological Laboratory, — Dr. Nazir 

Ahmad. 
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0,^.—yulcaii House, Nicol Boad, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by sailing the reputation of the Indiap 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning purposes, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large. 


The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license. Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities Into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation I 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by I 
this abuse. The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Bom* 
bay and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Provinces and of the Baroda, Bajpipla, Chliota 
Udepur, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangh States 
and with excellent results. 


The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 

Act (Xn of 1925) subsequently passed 
provides for a certain measure of control of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
for the marking of all bales of cotton pressed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their origin This 
Act, with the minimum of ofldcial Interference, 
places the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked improvement in the quality of Indian 
cottons. 


The Oentral Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing' 
of cottons and to brin^g to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some important en> 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools *' of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce As an instance of the 
progress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1017 it may be stat^ that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
medium staple have been added to the Indian 
crop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments In general it may be said that the 
Ck)mmittee affords a common meeting ground for i 
representatives of all sections of the Ck>tton 
trade and of the cottongrowing industry, thus 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 


Researdi Studentahlgis. — The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 


Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers in India. Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted. 


Statistics: — By the efforts of the Committee 
great Improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics. The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills In India, (2) exports by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties , 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spinning mills of the major 
cotton growing provinces, the establishment 
of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed in India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
for cotton are some of the results already 
achieved by the Committe' in this direction. 


Research — ^By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments with complete and 
authoritative re^rts on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of questions 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 


The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Besearch 
Institute for cotton whore many problems of 
fundamental importance are being studied. 


In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty-eight. 


The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Reports in Provinces and 
States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wider distribution of seed of improved 
varieties of cotton. There are 16 such schemes 
in operation at present. 


His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Beading) 
when he visited Bombay hi December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee's Spinning La- 
boratory laid great sUess on the importance 
and value of the Committee's work. 



East India Cotton Association, 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION. LIMITED. 


Bombasr* — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
m Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917. Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was In the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz.. The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Mlllowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers* Asso- 
ciation, Ltd., The Marwarl Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants* and 
Muccadums* Association Ltd., and The Japanese 
Cotton Shippers’ Association. None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
w iiole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other. The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such as existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
s])pculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis. 

The Cotton Contracts Conunitteo was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, l.o.S. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board in 1919. which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No. XIV of 1922. 

The Association continued to function under 
flic above Act until Slst October 1932. With 
effect from Ist November 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in cotton under 
Bombay Act No. IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to be a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion. 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — ^ 

Sir Burshotamdas Thakurda<», Kt , r i k . 
M B E , {President), Sellers’ I’anel , Haridas 
Madbavdas Esq .{Vice President), Sellers’ i’anel, 
Bnmnivas llamnarain. Esq , Buyers’ J’anel , 

1 0 G Barnes, Rsq , Buyers’ Panel , J 
Aonesb, Rsq, Buyers’ Panel, Ahmed Habib 
L'^q , Buyers’ I*anel , Chimanlal B Parlkh, 
Iwj , Selltrs’ Panel, Hansraj Jeewandas, Esq , 
hellers’ Panel ; Fathechand Jhunjhunwala Esq , 
Sellcri’ Panel , Begraj Gupta, Esq , Brokers’ 
I’anel , (’hunllalB Mehta, Esq., Brokers’ Panel, 
f«igjiwanda8 Dossabhai, Esq , Brokers’ Panel, 
Biuncleo Anandilal Podar, Esq , lirokers, Panel, 
llargovliidas Jeewandas, Esq Brokers’ Panel; 
( hlranjilal B Loyalka, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
N M Deshmukh, Esq , m.a , (Cantab.) Brokers’ 
Panel, Bar-at-Law, Brok(‘rs’ Panel, Mian 
Nurullah, Esq., M.L C , Brokers’ Panel, Sardar 
Kao Bahadur Bhimbhal It. Naik, M t c , 
Growers’ Bcpresentatlvcs nominated by the 
Indian Central Cotton Committee f Bao Bahadur 
G S Shlrahattl, Behramshah K. Bhanicha, 
Eisq , Growers’ Representatives nominated liy 
fbe Government of Bombay. 

Officers 

B. Mehta, Esq., BA., Secretary, C. M. Farikb, 
P*q., D. Com., Assistant Secretary, A. R. 
MeBezos, E8(j[,, Manager, Clearing House. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are : — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in the 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tion of contracts ; to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade; to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade ; 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade , to fix or adopt standards of classi* 
flcatlon of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets; 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business; and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
with which it may be conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House. To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as it may be imported. To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 
and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation. 


The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewrl Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers* Booms and 84 Sellers* Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines of 
Liverpool and New ifork Exchanges. 

iTie Inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay 
on the 1st December 1925 In the presence of a 
large gather .ng which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens. 

There is a membership of 891 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in Becetnber and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly. 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the VSTest in the 
days of the overland route. The name Oalico 
comes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce. 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to assume 
importance with the opening of ^ sea route. 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the dose blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the Englioh 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 628,000 bales 
but during the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 073,000 bales. Most of this cotton uas ! 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and I 


induced a flow of wealth into Bombay, the 
great centre of the trade, for which there was 
no outlet. The txmsequenoe was ao unprece- 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
** Share Mania,’* and when the surrender of J^co 
re-opened the Southern Porte widespread rule 
followed. It is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions. Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily incieascd 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1938-34 the total area in all territories 
reported on was computed at 23 739,000 acres 
and the total estimated outturn was 4,070,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as compared with 22,588,000 
acres and 4,516,000 bales in 1932-33. 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres. The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop 


Provinces and States. 

1 1932-33 

1 (Provisional Estimates). 

1033-34 

(Provisional Estimates). 

Acres in 
Thousands 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands; 

Acres in 
) Tht>us,inds 

1 Bales of 400 Ihs 
(In thousands) 

Bombay (a) 

6,587 

1,457 

6,325 

1,404 

Central Provinces and Berar 

1 4,216 

740 

4,178 

724 

Punjab (a) 

2,268 

652 

3,016 

1,111 

Madras (a) 

1,976 

412 

2,096 

442 

United Provinces (a) . , 

527 

170 

i 727 

384 

Burma 

320 

62 

1 410 

98 

Bengal (a) 

76 

24 


24 

Bihar and Orissa 

65 

13 

1 42 

8 

Assam 

37 

15 

35 

15 

Ajmer-Merwara 

33 

11 

36 

3 3 

North-West FrontierProvince . 

16 

3 

21 

4 

Delhi 

2 

1 1 

3 

(b) 

Hyderabad 

3,602 

534 

3,696 

661 

Central India . 

1,007 

135 

1,154 

357 

Baroda . 

722 

144 

731 

00 

Gw’alior . 

597 

76 

614 

59 

Rajputana 

419 

57 

493 

65 

Mj sore 

88 

30 

77 

8 

Total .. 

22,558 

4,. 516 

23,739 1 

4,970 


(a) Including Indian States. J7oie — A bale contains 400 lbs, of cleaned cotton. 

(b) 3,000 bales. 
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Exports op Eaw Cotton prom India. 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs.) to various Countries for year ending 31st March :• 


Countries. 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32. 

1932-33 

1933-34 

United Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

107 

342 

Other parts of the British Empire. 

• 7 

6 

6 

7 

,3 

Total, British Empire . . 

277 

287 

172 

174 

345 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

1,022 

261 

Italy 

893 

362 

183 

150 

France 

253 

232 

81 

124 

163 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
etc.) 

566 

605 

436 

134 

337 

Belgium 

341 

217 

121 

129 

145 

Spain 

80 

108 

45 

52 

61 

Germany 

844 

309 

1(50 

153 

247 

Austria 

Other Countries 

*176 _ 

*i22 




15^ 

Total, Foreign countries 

3,793 

3,639 

1 2,197 

1,889 

~2,395 

Total . . 

4,070 ~ 

“ 3,926“ 

1 “2,369 ~ 

2,0~6^ 

2,740 


Bombi^ is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists cor tne most 
trade, l^e principal varieties aie Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomras (^m the Berars), Dbarwar suitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief, 
and C^mptas. Broach is tbe best cotton 

grown in Western India. Hinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Beiigals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangelic valley, and generally grew so large that it CTclted alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India. The Madras and It was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing in 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys. The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
these is Tinnevelly. Cambodia cotton has ventlon of tbe spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England convert- 
but it shows a tendency to revert. The high ed India from an exporting into an importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation, Govern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
ment have also been active in Improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa- 
with a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceodod far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid. 


The following statement shows the quantity (in pounds) of yam of all counts spun In all India 
for the twelve mouths April to March, in each of the past 4 years: — 



1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34. 

British India 

Bombay Presidency 

475,944,062 

549.038,671 

658,594,709 

484,714,674 

Madras 

76,926,345 

87,72S,479 

101,909,653 

98,274,429 

Jiongal 

87,762,714 

37,620.373 

89,731,242 

40,821,48s 

39,912,390 

( nit ('d Provinces 

85,049,326 

93,129,775 

93,865,034 

Ajmer-Merwara 

6,002,939 

6.962,180 

7,796,752 

8,097,530 

J'lmjab , , . , 

4.031,790 

5,171,435 

5,068 015 

2,670,662 

Delhi 

19,680.773 

24,471,590 

26,791,043 

24,862,431 

(Vntral Provinces and Berar 

45,102.511 

41,142,990 

45,385,349 

41,595,480 

Burma 

3.264,790 

3,253,696 

3,280,395 

3,329,261 

Total 

753,665,250 

848 725,656 

885,772,179 

796,711,790 

Foreign Territory 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bbavnagar, Hyderabad. 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Kishan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Italkot, B-atlam («) and the French 
Settlements at Pondicherry . . 

113,613,312 

118,247,364 

130,649,686 

124,849,193 

Grand Total 

867,278,662 

066.373,020 

1,016,421,864 

921,060,983 


(a) Figures for Eatlam are being reported from April 1982 
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Tlw tplnntaig of wn li In a large degree 
oeatred In Bombay, tbe mills of that provmee 
produoing nearly 68 per cent, of the quantity 
nrodueed In British India. The United 
Inoylooes of Agra and Ondb and Madras 


produced about 20.8 per cent, while Bengal 
and the Central l^ovinoes produced 4*8 and 
4*6 per cent. Elsewhere the production is as 
yet Tery limited. 


BOXBAT iSLAiri).* 

Here is a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the counts, or numbers, of yarn 
spun in Bombay Island ; — 


— 

1028-20. 

1020-30. 

1030-31. 

1031-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Not. 1—10 
11— *0 

82,486,744 

01,896,086 

68,036,403 

106,801,861 

63,638,486 

100,812,483 

! 62,498.182 

1 121,121,630 

49.700,540 

121,004,087 

42,716,111 
' 92.714,861 

;; 21—80 
,. 81-40 

47,068,788 

8,606.651 

85,715,068 

18,074,286 

82,764,069 

22,671,109 

104,772,661 

29,478,014 

97,060,083 

31,500,553 

74,060,268 

21,431,281 

Above 40 
Wastes, Sec, 

8,138,697 

661,027 

4,028,867 

870,009 

10,408,880 

626,037 

12,954,822 

764,546 

12 904,255 
573,348 

10,801,891 

924,877 

T07A1 .. 

158,762,893 

263,216,744 

270,906.633 

821,589,845 

312,021,863 

242,647,789 


ABXIDABAI). 


The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows:— 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1 1980-81. 

j 1931-32. 

1932-33 

1 1933.34. 

Not. 1—10 

2,409,967 

2,967,262 

2,774,584 

1,897,390 

1.817.847 

2,297,900 

11—20 

39,409,182 

48,893,118 

48.006,969 

55,517,079 

63,253,648 

71,516,862 

„ 21—80 

68,104,408 

68,127,227 

68,622,363 

60,911,461 

61,780,219 

54,462,863 

81—40 

12,639,016 

15,899,621 

17,166,608 

19,617,636 

23,291,083 

22,262,214 

Above 40 

4,064,968 

5,899,604 

10.647,819 

14,420,305 

16,070,046 

18,388.301 

Wastes, A«. 

• • . . 


.... 


.... 

512 

lOTAl .. 

116;718,430 

135.776,822 

137,107,228 

152,363,961 

166,163,742 

168,927,587 


Yixir SPirir thbopohopt India. 

The grand totals of the quantitleB in various counts of yam spun in the whole of India 
including Native States, are given in the following table:— 


— 

1928-29. 

1020-80. 

1930-31 

1981-32. 

1932-33. 

1 

1933-84. 

Not. 1—10 

78,887,784 

105.477,320 

118,588.158 

116,899,114 

115,210,693 

107,664,081 

„ 11—20 

308,135,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

445,157,934 

484,241,173 

439,866,706 

.. 21—80 

213,018,286 

271.758,294 

259,455,565 

294.005,342 

297,512,610 

254,827,136 

„ 81-40 

87,488,197 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71,073,076 

77,185,613 

75,810,009 

Above 40 

10,029,048 

15,278,839 

27,310,831 

34,001,363 

36,593,749 

37,858,405 

Wastes, 4te. 

5,729,242 

e, 709, 881 

6,792,771 

5,236,192 

6,674,071 

5,084,696 

Total . . 

i 

648,283,337 

888,409,013 

465,886,074 

966,378,020 

1,016,418,409 

921,060.983 
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TJU Textile Industiy. 


In tUtt early daya ol the textile indoitry tbe 
energlea of the mlUownera were largely eon- 
centtated on the production of yam, both for 
the China nmrketi and for the h^dlooms of 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in 
the China market, the growth of an ind^enous 
industry In CUna and the uncertainties 
introduced by the fluctuations In the China 
exchanges consequent on variations in the 
price of silver compelled the mUlowners to 
cultivate the Home market The general 
tendency of recent years has been to spin 


higher counts of yam, importing American 
cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
practice has reached a higher development in 
Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Bombay Presidency produced in 1988*34 nearly 
04*4 per cent of the cloth woven In India. The 
I United Provinces produced 7*3 per cent., the 
Central Provmces 2 9 per cent, and Madras 8*1 
percent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
nearly 76 7 per cent, of the whole production. 


ANAiiTSia 09 Woven Goodb. 

The following brief extract Is taken from the statement of the quantity (In pounds and their 
e^ivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, Including Native 


— 

1929-30. 

1 1930-31. 

I 1931-32. 

1932-33. 

j 1983-34. 

Grey and Bleached piece- 


! 




goods— 






Pounds 

Yards 

421,768,613 

1,814,920,801 

1 460.325,143 
2,003,490.*240 

520,016.204 

2,311,104,465 

631,791,626 

2,422,997,054 

496,794,794 

2,264,994,899 

Coloured piece-goods — 

Pounds . . 

Yards .. ! 

125,858,886 

604,059,124 

117.618.226 
i 557,642,795 

138.621,286 

678.780,696 

160,723,943 

746,901.445 

137,610,496 

680,056,528 

Grey and coloured goods 
other than pleoe-goods- 






Pounds 

Doxens 

4,536,020 

1,164,778 

3,178,666 

779,866 

8,237,696 

881,344 

3,542,246 

946,971 

3,391,961 

841,758 

Hosiery- 

Pound 

Dozens 

1,923,016 

u76,353 

1,667,834 

499,933 

1,974,144 

622.860 

2.544,339 

746,341 

2,193,217 

667,600 

Miscellaneous— 


Pounds 

4,635,744 

4,225,198 

5,362,410 

4,291,948 

4,863,953 

Cotton goods mixed with 

silk or wool— 






Pound . . 

Total- 

Pounds . • 

3,360,626 

3,443,498 

3,045,221 

2,007,004 

1,859,114 

562,058,731 

590,336.923 

672,256,961 

694,901,056 

645,713,716 

Yards 

2,418,9 79,025i 2.561.138.035 

298,989,101] 

3,169,898,499 

2,945,061,727 

Dozens 

i 1,737,182 

' 1,272.6411 

1,458.704) 

1,693,312 

1,609,858 


Bombat Pnesidenoy Wotsn goods. 

The output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows ; — 

The weight (In pounds represents the weight of all woven goods ; the measure In srards repre* 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


1 

1 1929*30. 

1930*31. 

1931-82. j 1982-33 ^ 

1933-34. 

l*oundi 

raid* .. .. 

Doznii 

376.413,138 

1,724,926,196 

960,219 

392,057,330 

1,820,798,378 

531,704 

459,247,9351 462,222,027 
2,188,800,2192,265.897,280 
656,462 608,700 

415,072,228 

2,024,533,240 

506,611 


The grand totals for all India are as follows 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-81. 

1931*82. 

1982-33. 

1983-34. 

Pounds •• •• 

^ards ,, 1 

dozens 

562,058,731 

2,418,979,925 

1,787,182 

590,886,923 

2,561»188,085 

1,872,541 

672,256,961 

2,989^91,101 

1,453,704 

694,901,056 

3.169,898,499 

1,693,812 

645,718,715 

2,946,051,727 

1,509,858 
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The Textile Industry, 


Progress of the Mill Industry. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Mill Industry In the whole of India. 


Years ending 30tb June. 

IT umber 
of 
MUls. 

Number 

ot 

Spindles. 

Number 

of 

Looms. 

AeerageNc 
of Hands 
Employed 
Daily. 

)| Approximate i^uauiity 

1 ofCkitton Consumed. 

1 Cwts. 

Bales ot 302 
lbs. 

1878 




dJ 

12.89,706 

10,633 

Not 

stated. 

ot stated. 

1879 




56 

14.62.794 

13,018 

42,914 

9,36,647 

2.67,585 

1880 




56 

14,61.690 

13.602 

44,410 

10,76.708 

3,07,631 

1881 




67 

16.13,096 

18,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

8,78,989 

1882 




65 

ld.20,814 

14,172 

48.467 

13,91,467 

8.07.565 

1888 




67 

17,90,388 

15,878 

63,476 

16.97,946 

4,56.556 

1884 


.. 

.. 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,887 

18,69,777 

5,31.365 

1886 




87 

21,45,646 

16.637 

67,186 

20,88,621 

6,96,749 

1886 




95 

22,61,561 

17,465 

74,383 

22.51,214 

6,48,204 

1887 




103 

24,21,290 

18,636 

76,942 

26,41.966 

7,26,276 

lb83 




114 

24,88.851 

19,496 

82,379 

27,64,437 

7.86.982 

1889 




124 

27,62,518 

21,561 

91, .598 

81,10,289 

8,88,654 

1890 




137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

85,29,617 

10,08,462 

18U 




134 

33,51,694 

24,581 

1 , 11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 

•• 

• • 


189 

84,02,282 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40.80,788 

11,65,938 

1893 




141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

11,71.008 

1894 




142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1^0,461 

42,78,778 

12.22.6C8 

1896 




148 

38,09.929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95.999 

13,41.714 

1896 


, , 


156 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49.32.613 

14.09,818 

1397 




178 

40,66.618 

37.584 

1,44,336 

45,53,276 

13,00,936 

1898 

, , 



186 

42.69,720 

38.018 

1,48,964 

61.84,648 

14,81,828 

1899 


,, 


188 

47,28;838 

39,069 

1,62,108 

68.63,166 

16,75,190 

1900 

•• 

•• 

.. 

193 

49,46,783 

40,124 

1,61.189 

60,86,732 

14,53,352 

1901 




198 

60,06,936 

41,180 

1.72,883 

47,31.090 

13,61,740 

1902 


, , 


192 

50,06,966 

42,584 

1,81,031 

61,77,638 

17,65,038 

1908 

. . 

.. 


192 

50.43,297 

44.092 

1.81,399 

50,87,690 

17.39,840 

1904 

. . 

, , 


191 

51.18,121 

45,337 

1,84,779 

61,06,681 

17,44,766 

1905 




197 

51,63,486 

50,189 

1,95,277 

65,77,364 

18,79.244 

1906 


. . 


217 

52,79,695 

52,608 

2,08,616 

70,82.806 

20,23,516 

1907 

. . 

,, 


224 

63,33,276 

58,430 

2,05,696 

69,80,595 

19.80,170 

1908 

•• 


• • 

241 

67,66,020 

67,920 

2,21,195 

69,70,260 

19,91,6C0 

1909 

■ • 



259 

60,63,281 

76,898 

I 2,36,924 

73,81.500 

21,09.000 

1910 

. * 

. . 


263 

61,96,671 

82,725 

2.38,624 

67,72,536 

19,35,010 

1911 

• • 

, , 

, , 

263 

63,67,460 

85,362 

1 2,30,649 

66,70,531 

19,06,866 

1912 

. • 


, , 

268 

64,63,920 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,76.367 

20,69,102 

1913 

. . 

. . 

, , 

272 

65,96,862 

94,186 

2,68,786 

73.86,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

. . 

.. 

, , 

271 

67,78,896 

1*04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1916* 

.. 



272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65 346 

73.69,212 

21,02,682 

1916* 

•• 



266 

88,89,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92.013 

21,07,718 

1917* 

, , 



263 

67,38,697 

1,14,621 

2,70.771 

76.93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

.. 



262 

66,53.871 

1,16,484 

2,82,227 

72,99,873 

20,85,078 

1919* 


.. 


268 

66,89,680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,64.805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

• . 



253 

67,63,876 

1,19.012 

3,11,078 

68,33,113 

19,5‘»,S18 

1921^ 

• . 



267 

68,70.804 

1,23,783 

3.32.176 

74.20,806 

21,20,230 

1922* 

. . 

• . 


298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3.43,723 

77,12,390 

22.08.540 

1923* 

.. 

. . 

. . 

333 

79,27,988 

1,44,794 

3.47,880 

75.80,943 

21,51.60® 

1924* 

• • 



336 

83,13,278 

1,51,486 

8,56,887 

67,12,118 

19.17,748 

1926* 

.. 



337 

85,10,683 

1,64,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,086 

22,26,310 

1926* 

. • 



834 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,608 

73,96,844 

21,18,384 

1927* 


« . 


836 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84,628 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 


. . 


335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09.782 

1929* 




$44 

89,07.064 

1,74,992 

3,46,925 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 




348 

91.24,768 

1,79,260 

8,84,022 

90,07,699 

25,78,714 

1931* 

. , 

. . 

. . 

889 

93,11,9.53 

1.82,429 

3.96.475 

92,10,116 

20.38,176 

1932* 

. . 



339 

95,06,083 

1,86,341 

4,08,226 : 

1,01,89,424 

29,11,264 

1933* 


. « 

,, 

844 

96,80,668 

1.89,040 

4,00,006 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 

1984* 




352 

96,18,174 

1,94,988 

3,84,938 

94.63,965 

27,03,990 


* Year eiding sist August. 
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The Jute 

(’Dnsidering its present dimensions, tlic jutc 
imluhtry ol Bi'iigal is ot ?ery recent origin 
['ae first jute mill in Bengal was started at 
)lishra in 1856, and the first power-loom was 
introduced in 1850. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day. In 1909 it had grown to 
^,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
Dci day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by yeai. 
vnother interesting thing about the ]Ute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
(”illy a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
tlie industry itself owes its inception to an 
Kuglishman. The founder of the industry 
George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman m tlie navy, and was 
tor some years in the East India Marine Ser- 
vice He quitted this service while still a young 
inaii, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
111 Ceylon, where he was successful. Later 
(ill he turned his attention to Bengal, and 
.11 living m Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
tdiich with the management of the paper 
works, then at Hcrampore, where experiments 
wjre being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plints to improve the quality or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper. This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
Hiid in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtammg machmery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to turn the importmg of machmery 
into Bengal ** where the jute comes from and 
spin It there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
tor shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machinery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sons 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
Mst him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal. This, as has been stated, 
was at Bishra, the site of the present TVelimg- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1855, 
the first machine spun jute yams were made. As 
int infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture. After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest m the Rishra mill 
leased in 1867, and the company which Acland 
liad formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms. — The pioneer’s example was 
i olio wed by Mr. George Henderson ol that 
^ilk firm, and In 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under tus auspices. To this 
company is duo the credit of introducing the 
oower-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
tile financial difiQculties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Go. made rapid 
pxogress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a linuted liability 
( o upouy, the present “ Barnagore Jute Factory 
•'o , Ld,” Pour other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Qouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
Mills 

” Prom 1868 to 1873.” write* Mr. David 

\\allacp in “The Romaiito oi Jute,” “the 
hve mills exeoptiiig the* Kislua mile simply 
“unedi money and broughtthe total of their 
i'»<»ms up to 1 250“ To illustrate the pios- 
' nty of the industry at this period we may 
' ‘ke the dividends paid by the Barnagore 
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Industry. 

Company. On the working of their tlrst half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from die Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. 3 he dividend tor the 
first year, ending August 1873, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1875, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had foigotten the effect of the Port 
Cannmg bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mill to have all the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies wore fioated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Bamnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre Bros , of Greenock fame — 
in all thirteen new companies, coming on a'l 
ol a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,25U up to 3,500 This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
tm years all the nulla had a severe struggle. 
The older ones ail survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Piessing and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management. Fort Gloster also suffered badly. 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kainarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs. Jaidinr, Skmner & Co., which came 
into being m 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gounpoie Co from Messrs, 
lardine, Bkinner & Co. to his o sm firm. This 
milt, together with additions made by some 
ot the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 5,loO in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the llooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kankuarrah mills, 
bniigmg the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
null* came mto existence except the Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spmdles, since merged 
into the Wellington branch of the Champdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spmdles (now acquired by Anglo- 
Indla), Khardah, Gondolpara (French owned). 
Alliance, Aratboon, Anglo-lndia, Standard, 
National, Della (which absorbed the Seraj- 
gunge), and the Kinuison. A lull of four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after which came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Dalhousie, 
Alexandra. Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance. B(;l- 
vedere, Auckland, Kelvin and Northbrook. 
The last iecade has seen the construction of 
Hukumchand, Birla,Shree Haniiman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — are under 
Indian ownersliip. 
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Progress of tbe Industry. 

Thb record of the jute industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress. The 
following statement shews quinanennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
Information is available with a^uals for each year from 1017-18 up to 1981-32 and the figures 
in brackets represent the variations for each period, taking the average of the quinquennium 

from 1879-80 to 1^3-84a8 100 _ 

I f I Number (In thousands) of 


Number of 
mills at I 
work. 


Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 
1884-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1893-94 
1894-96 to 1898-99 , 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 36 (171) 680 (261) 114*2 (294) 16*2 (296) 834*6 (880) 

1904-06 to 1908-09 .. 46 (219) 060 (366) 166 (426) 24*8 ( 461) 610*6 (680) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 60 (286) 1,200 (448) 208*4 (637) 83*6 (609) 691*8 (780) 

1914-16 to 1918-10 . '73 ( 848) 1,403*6 ( 619) 259*8 (668 ) 89*7 ( 722) 821*2 (93)) 

1917- 18 .. .. I 76 (362) 1.428*5 (628) 266 (686) 40*6 (788) 884 (946) 

1918- 19 .. .. 76 (362) 1,477*2 (646) 276*6 (710) 40 (727) 889*0 (954) 

1919- 20 .. .. 76 (362) 1,568*6 (679) 280*4 (723) 41*0 (745) 856*8 (478) 

1920- 21 . . . . 77 (367) 1,923*6 (712) 288*4 (768) 41*6 (746) 869*9 (90S) 

1921- 22 .. .. 81 (386) 2,122*4 (784) 288*4 (748) 43*0 (782) 908*3(1,032) 

1922- 23 ,, .. 86 (409) 2,324 7 (859) 321 2 (828) 47*6 (868)1,003*1(1,140) 

1923- 24 .. .. 89 (424) *2,386*8 (881) 330 4 (861) 49 0 (891)1,048*4(1,18'.) 

1924- 25 .. ..90 (424) 2,213*8 (818) 341*7 (881) 60*3 (914)1,067*6(1,213) 

1925- 26 .. .. 90 (429) 2,134 7 (788 ) 331*3 (864) 50*6 (918) 1,068 7(1,200) 

1926- 27 . . . . 93 \m) 2,119*8 (783) 833 6 (860) 61*0 (927) 1,088 8(1,251 ) 

1927- 28 . . . . 93 (443) *2,119 7 ( 783) 335 8 (865) 62 2 ( 949) 1,106*6(1,250) 

1928- 29 .. .. 95 ( 452) *2,126 6 (786) 343*8 (886) 62*4 (958)1,108 1(1,250) 

1920-30 .. .. 98 (466 ) 2,186*6 (807) 843*2 (886)' 63 9 (080)1,140*4(1,296) 

1030-31 . 100 (476) 2,860*6 (872) 807*6 (793) 61*8 (1,123)1,224*9(1,392) 

19£1.3L^ _103_ (4 90)__ 2,^*6 (872) 276 8 (n8)l_6r4 (1,116)^220^1,386) 

• Revised. 

The production of tbe mills has Increased to a still greater extent. The following figures sliow 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods. The value of 
jiite manufactures exported by sea in 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great bs the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1888-84 > 


1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 
1920-30 
1030-31 
1931-32 


Authorised 
OapltaHio 
lakhs of Rs.) 


270*7 (100) 
341-6 (126) ' 
402*6 (149) 


Persons 

(average ) 

38 8 (100) 5*6 (100)1 


622*1 (193) 
680 (261) 
060 (865) I 

1,200 (448) I 


38 8 (100) 5*6 (100) 88 (100) 

62*7 (136) 7 (12?) 138*4 (167) 

64*8 (166) 8*8 (161) 172*6 (196) 

86*7 (223) 11*7 (213) 244*8 (27s) 

114*2 (294) 16*2 (296) 834*6 (880) 

166 (426) 24*8 ( 461) 610*5 (680) 

208*4 (637) 83*6 (609) 601*8 (780) 

250*8 (668 ) 80*7 ( 722) 821*2 (08)) 

266 (686) 40*6 (788) 884 (946) 

276*6 (710) 40 (727) 889*0 (054) 

280*4 (723) 41*0 (745) 856'8 (478) 

288*4 (768) 41*6 (746) 860*0 (90S) 

288*4 (748) 43*0 (782) 908*3(1,032) 


321 2 (828)' 47*6 (868) 1,008*1(1,140) 
330 4 (851) 49 0 (891) 1,048*4(1,18'.) 
341*7 (881) 60*3 (914)1,067*6(1,213) 
331*3 (864) 50*6 (918) 1,068 7(1,200) 


833 6 (860) 61*0 (027) 1,088 8(1,251 ) 


335 8 (865)1 62 2 


1,106*6(1,250) 


343*8 (886) 62*4 (958) 1,108 1(1,250) 
843*2 (886)' 63 9 (080) 1,140*4(1,296) 
807*6 (793) 61*8 (1,123)1,224*9(1,392) 
276 8 (718)1 61*4 (l,116)ll,220*6(],38») 


Jute manufactures. 


Ounnv bags In 
millions of 
number. 


Gunny cloths in 
millions of 
yards. 


Value In 
lakhs of Bs. 


1870-80 to 188.5-84 
18S4-85 to 1888-89 
1889-90 to 1803-94 
1894-96 to 1898-90 
1899-1900 to 1908-04 
1 904-06 to 1008-09 
1909-10 to 1918-14 
1914-16 to 1918-19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2 i 
1023-24 
1924-26 
192.5-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
1930*31 

1931 - 3P 

1 932- .i i 


64*9 

(100) 

4*4 

(100) 

124*9 

noo) 

77 

(140) 

15*4 

(350) 

162*9 

(13U) 

111*6 

(203) 

41 • 

(932) 

289*8 

(232) 

171*2 

(3121 

182 

(4436) 

618 

(415) 

206*5 

(376) 

427*2 

(9,709) 

826*6 

(662) 

267*8 

(469) 

698 

(16,864) 

1,442*7 

(1,1.54) 

839*1 

(018) 

970 

(22,046) 

2,024*8 

4.621) 

667*6 

(1.216) 

1466 

(26,273) 

4,019*8 


842*7 

(624) 

1,275*1 

(28.980) 

6,001*6 

(4.004) 

6M8 9 

(987) 

1,869*7 

(88,800) 

6,299*4 

(4,273) 

886*7 

(716) 

1,120*6 

(28,000) 

2,990*6 


844*2 

(687) 

1,254*8 

(31,850) 

4,049*4 

(3,265) 

413*7 

(762) 1 

1,348*7 

(80,662) 1 

4,228*3 

(3,382) 

426*1 

(774) 

1,466*2 

(83,095) 

6,148*8 

(4,1 22) 

426*0 

^74) 

1,461*8 

(38,211) 

6,762*1 

(4,605) 

449*0 

(818) 

1,608*1 

(34,161) 

6,283*3 

(4,22*’) 

463*1 

(843) 

1,662.7 

(85,289) 

6,821*8 

(4,200) 

497*6 

(906) 

1,668*2 

(35,640) 

6,666*4 

(4,528) 

622*3 

434*0 

(951) 

(790) 

(707) 

1,660*6 

1,270*9 

(37,611) 

(28,88») 

6.168*7 

3,148*8 

(4,130) 

(2,621) 

888.5 

1,021*0 

(23,204) 

2,138*6 

(1,7J2J 

416 0 

(766) 

1,011*7 

(22,998) 

2,139*7 

(1,7 i3j 
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Until tbe oatbreak of war the exports by sea 
of raw Jute were xuarked by Increases from year 
to year although the increase was very mncb 
loss than that in the case of manufactures. 
Daring the war years exports aecllned very 
ronsiderably. The cessation of the war stlmu* 
lated the export trade and in 1919>20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinquennium flOlS-lS to 
iS'lO). In the following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1022-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 




Jute, raw, ton. 

\verage 1879-80 to 1883-84 

. 376.000 

(100) 

it 

1884-85 to 1888-89 

. 446,000 

(119) 

If 

1889-90 to 1893-94 

. 600,000 

(133) 

,, 

1894-96 to 1898-99 

. 016.000 

(164) 

•I 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 035,000 

(169) 

If 

1904-05 to 1908-09 

. 766,000 

(201) 


1909-10 to 1913-14 

. . 705,000 

(204) 


1914.16 to 1918-39 

. . 404,000 

(124) 

year 

1919-20 

. 692,000 

(168) 


1920-21 

. 472.000 

(129) 


1921-28 

. 408,000 

(125) 


1922-28 

.. 578,000 

(145) 

,, 

1923-24 

. 660,000 

(176) 


1924-25 

. 090,000 

(185) 

,, 

1925.26 

. 047,000 

(172) 


1920-27 

. 708,000 

(189) 


1927-28 

. 892,000 

(238) 


1928-29 

. 898,000 

(239) 

t9 

1929-30 

, . 807,000 

(215) 


1930-31 

. 620,000 

(165) 


1931-32 

587,000 

(157) 

ff 

1932-33 

563,000 

(150) 

The 

total quantity of 

jute manufacture 


exported by sea from Oalcutta during the year 
1922-28 was 888,000 tons as against 689,000 
tons in the preceding year and 608,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14. The values of 
these exports amounted to Ks 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Bs. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Bs. 12,08 iakhs over the pre-war year. 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
lie. 15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Bs. 24,24 
lakhs as against Bs 13,86 and Bs. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively In the preceding year and 
Bs. 12,48 and Bs. 15,68 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw Jute reached a very high 
point in 1900-07, the rate being Bs. 05 per bale, 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Bs. 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10, 
the price having deoUned to 36*4 and Bs. 31, 
in 1917-18 it dropped to Bs. 88-8-0 but rose 
^gainln 1919-20 up to Bs. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Bs. 06 but rose again to Bs. 80. 

agam declined to Bs. 00. In 1921-22 the 
)nice rose to Bs, 73 at the end of September, bnt 


fell back again toBs. 60 at the end of November 
and recovered at Bs. 04 at the close of tiic 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 



Bs. 

a. 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-86 to 1888-89 .. 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1918-14 .. 

.. 61 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

.. 60 

0 

0 

(256) 

1919-20 

.. 77 

8 

0 

(030) 

1920-21 

.. 69 

8 

0 

(296) 

1921-22 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 

.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-26 

.. 89 

2 

0 

(378) 

1925-26 

124 

2 

10 

(528) 

1926-27 

. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

.. 7^ 

S 

4 

(813) 

1928-29 

.. 76 

13 

0 

(327) 

1929-30 

.. 66 

11 

o 

(284) 

1930-,31 

42 

9 

0 

(180) 

1931-32 

. 3S 

3 

8 

(163) 

1932-33 

.. 20 

10 

9 

(126 

NJi — Prices aie given for 

as 

from 

1022-23 onwards 





The average prices of gunny cloth 

have 

been as follows : — 






Price of Hessian cloth 


lOJor. 40* 

per 100 yds 


Bs. a 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 10 

7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

.. 8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 . . 

.. 6 

11 

8 

(08) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

2 

10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 . . 

.. 23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 33 

8 

0 

(314> 

1918-10 

.. 33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 

.. 28 

0 

0 

(2G7) 

1920-21 

.. 20 

8 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 

8 

0 

(l‘J8) 

1922-23 

.. 21 

12 

0 

(209) 

1923-24 

.. 19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

.. 22 

0 

0 

(214) 

1925-26 

. 24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 

.. 19 

9 

a 

(186) 

1927-28 

,. 21 

13 

3 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 

.. 17 

4 

9 

(165) 

1930-31 

.. 12 

1 

7 

(115) 

1931-32 

.. 11 

0 

0 

(105) 

1933-33 

.. 10 10 

10 

(102) 
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The 195 1 crop. The Anal figures of outturn forthetfu'ee provinces vrork out as follows: — 


piovnoB. 

Yield in 

Bales. 

1933. 

1934. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar Tripura States) .. 

7,092,100 

7,216,000 

Bihar and Orissa 

t 473,200 

t 450,000 

Assam 

446,800 

297,800 

Total 

8,012,100 

7,963,800 


! 

Area in acres. 

PBOV1501. 

1933. 

1934. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) . . 

2,168,700 

2,186,100 

Bihar and Orissa . 

192,100 

165,600 

A'^sam 

156,700 

145,300 

To^al 

2,517,500 

2,497,000 


t Including Nepal. 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 
one of the most important, ii not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Beng^ 
(Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances' — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new uaaTks, working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only mills which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Ilooghly and 
Sera]gungc. The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15tb February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
.1 break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
'I’he state of the market at the time of the 
1 enewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be- 
tween 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
5 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
a short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinning 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
oniy a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are : — 

Chairman, — H, H. Burn, 


Members of Committee — 

Mr B. M Birla.Mr d M Came, Mr S K 
Scott, Mr C. Cooper, m.l c., Mr A 
AVilson, Mr. John Scott. 

Working days.— With the introduction ot 
the electric light into the mills in 1896, tli' 
working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur- 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairing work on 
Sundays. In order to minimise this Sunda 
work apd give them a free Sunday, an agita* 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at ‘J 
or 8 p.m. on Saturdays. The local fiOA(in 
ment took the matter up, but their .ariion 
went no further than appl^ng moral Snamon 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted thn n 
The Mill Association held meetings to ronsid' i 
the question and the members were pradi- 
cally agreed as to the utility of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more luo, could not tiusi 
themselves to carry it out without legislation 
Unfortunately the Government of India t' 
fused to sanction the passing of a Resolution 
the provincial Government under the Fartoi> 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a ^ < ' 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in 
pair brought out an American business exp<’' 
Ml. J. a. Parks, to advise them on the po > 
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biUty of forming a jute trust witb a view to 
cxeroieing some control over the production 
and price of Jute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
DO need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment ot 
output has been continuously in force. By an 
.jgreement operating from October 1931 the 
mills In the membership of the Association, 
romprising some 96 per cent of the trade, have 
worked 40 hours per week, with 16 per cent 
of the total complement of looms sealed , and 
the agreement incorporates a clause which pro- 
vides that the mills will not instal any extra 
productive machinery or relative buildings dur- 
ing the currency of the agreement, which 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present working arran- 
gernents, or to terminate the agreement, has 
expired. Since the 1st November 1934 this 
agrecmenl has been modified to the extent that 
the mills have worke<l with only l2J per cent of 
tiie total complement of theii looms sealed, and 
as fiom Ist May 1935 only 10 per cent vnll 
icmain sealed Working hours, however, have 
continued to b(' restritted to 40 per week In 
addition to this working arrangement, which 
.IS has been stated above applies only to the 
mills in the memborsliip of the Association, 
thoie came into force with effect from ist 
August 1932 an agreement with the live pi in- 
cipal mills outside the Association, n.imcly 
Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow and 
biirce Hanuman, whereby these mills under- 
took to restrict their w’orking hours to 64 
per week up to 30th June 1933 With certain 
modtflratioiis this agi cement has since lieeii ex- 
tended and IS now a continuing agKcmeiit, sub 
jeet to six months notice of termination being 
given by either party, but this notice could not 
lie given before the 1st July 1934 Five of the 
\ssociation mills — Premchand, Craig, Waverley, 
Megna and Nuddea — have also been granted I 
tlie pnvilege of working 54 Iiouis per week 
with a full comiilemeiit of macliiiiery 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, has been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
local consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills in 
and around Calcutta. The present Committee 
Is — Mr, H A. Luke, Chairman. Members — Mr 
» King, Mr. H.F Mytton, Mr. 1. 1) C Buist, 
Mr A C. Uobertsonand Mr. Mnnav Fleming 

Effects of the War. — The ofQcial review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports of raw jute increased in 
1916-17 by nearly Bs. 65 lakhs to Rs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was | 
less thaa in the preceding year. The estimated 
\ leld of the crop was 12 per cent, above that 
of the previous year, viz., 1,490,000 tons or ' 
^f340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage I 
•lud other abnormal circumstances brought! 


about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Bussia (tiia Vladivostok) 
and Brazil took greater quantities. There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent, in the five 
years ending 1013-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December. 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
Btlll lower. 

Jute Manufactures,— The value of the 
exports now approximates to Bs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difflculties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Bs. 241 lakhs of 
which Bs 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Bs, 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volume of exports. There were also an Increase 
of Bs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
exported. The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia In 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than half of tho 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,339 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 286,881. 
There were no ditQculties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
Increased from Bs. 13,87 lakhs to Bs. 16,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,261 million yards 
valued at Bs. 16,92 lakhs and Bs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with tho Deccan taemp 
plBint (Hibiscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similar to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 8, has been ob- 
tained, which it is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar. A sample of the fibre prepared 
.from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength. 
It was valued at £18 per ton with Bimlipatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture or a 
coarse sackcloth. A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation In such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 
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Prior to the war* the United Slngdom'a re- 
otiiremente of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the following countries In order of importance : — 
'the Philippine Islands* New Zealand* India, 
Eussia* Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes la the char- 
acter of the fibre market. There will probably 
be labour difllculties.it is thought, In the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of ftoasla .and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro*! 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 


that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned .values were perslstentlydepredated 
during the first six months of 1014 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Eusslan 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
in a marked Improvement in Values* and there 
was a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-23 
made a great recovery from the previous year. 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent, from 
107,412 owts. to 260,487 cwts. and the value 
from Bs. 26 03 lakhs to Bs. 86'68 lakhs. 


THE WOOL INDUSTRY. 


Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming Into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Kepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amdtsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting Centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Barachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan. 
Imports of raw wool in 1933-34 decreased from 
7.2 million lbs valued at Bs 42 lakhs to 5 1 
million lbs. valued at Bs. 34 lakhs Australia 
with her contribution of 2 8 million lbs. valued 
at Bs. 18 lakhs still remained the largest supplier, 
although this quantity was Joss by 0 2 million 
lbs as compared with imports from that country 
in 1932-33. 

Production in lndia.~The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in the country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
Ming taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools ore classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to say of per- 
haps fully holt the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of hair 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest. 
In many respects, In actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
aooeptad type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manna! on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up owy* haying 
some coarseness of form, the feet light* the 
limbs bony* sides flat and the tail short'* 

Mill mnnafactnre — The number of millB in 
British India in 1930, the latest year for which 


details are available, was 12 of which five were 
in the United Provmces. The paid up capital 
of these mills was Bs. 68,28, 676 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 69,293 
respectively. The average number of persons 
employed dally In these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for wliich they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs. valued at Bs 1,17,09,396 
As regards Indian States there are four woollen 
mills In Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs, in weight in 1930, the value 
being Bs. 17,83,266. The bulk of the wool used 
by the Indian mills Is Indian wool, although it 
Is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
portation of merinos and oross-breds frem 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen piecegoods In 1932-33 
increased by over 8 million yards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards. Im- 
ports came chiefly from France, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom. There was a oonsidorabln 
inereoso in the number of woollen shawls impor- 
ted in 1932-'33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply Imports of carpets and floor-rug i 
declined to 188,000 lbs. in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs. in 1931-32. The share of Persia In this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose. 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab ana the United Provin- 
I ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
I the jails. Amrttsurhada considerable trade at 
one time In wea\ing shawls from patkmt the 
I fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, but its 
place has boon ta^mn to some degree by the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yarns, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a flue quality which find a ready 
sale in the world market. This work it done 
entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
a high price. 

Bibliography.^Kotet on wool in India. By 
A. H. sDver and J. E. Mehta. GoVt. Press 
Oatoutta* (1919), 
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In the early days ef the Sast India Company 
the Indian SUk trade prospered greatly, and 
varlooB snb-tropioal races of the Silkworm 
wore introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan. When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
dilterent from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
Industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, In Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, It would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, nosslbly obtained from China, 
has been rearea for centuries. The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the Joorah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression In the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George j 
Watt states that In no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as In India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, viz.. Bombycldae, the domesticated 
or mulberry •feeding silkworms ; and Satumildae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feedlng worms. In 
India the mulberry worm {Bombyx Mon) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of It. In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Monu 
albOt (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case In many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet. The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is If, Indica of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilglrl hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tazar, the muga and the m. 
The first Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and feeds on several jungle trees. The 
second Is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists In a 
state of seml-domestloatlon, being reared on 
the castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the mtiya silk Is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the ooooonoan be reeled readUy. The 


eri Silk, on the ottier hand, is so extremely 
difficult to reel that it Is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practise in the 
Khasl Hills of Assam long before It was thought 
of In Europe. ^ . 

Experiments and resalts-^Kumerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture In India. French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk Industry In India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine. M. Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments In cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms Is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being Imported annually on a large 
scale. In 1897 In Mysore Mr. Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives. The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Es. 8,000 a year to the Tata farm 
In return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore In Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State are exported to foreign 
countries from Madras. The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India. They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been issued of a silk farm and 
institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Army. The Lleut.- 
Govemor of the Punjab has permitted, the 
school to be called after his name, and’ the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Es. 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Es. 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ductod cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multl-voltlne hybrid of European 
quality. There is a Government serlcultural 
farm at Berhampore, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared. 
The results of the Bengal Committee's labours 
may be summed up as follows : the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
Is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
Under Government supervision, and to esta- 
blish g^ually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk dlstrlcta of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Eesearch Institute, Pusa, a BuUstin (No. 48 ot 
1015) entitled " First Eeport on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to improve the Mulberry 
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Silk Industry.** lu a short Prefatory note largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
Mr. Balnbiigge Fletcher (Imperial Sntomo>lan adequate prloe for pure seed, 
logtst) explains that the object of the Bulletin { A pamphlet was publish^ In 191^ l)y Mr. M. 
Is to place on record some of the more important. N. De, Sericultural AsslsAnt at Pusa, which 
experiments which were commenced at Puss, I contains practical hints on Improved methods 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried which are recommended to be used for reeling 
on In the endeavour to fix a superior multlvoltine mulberry silk In Bengal and other silk produc- 
raop of the Mulberry Silkworm which would not ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
degenerate and which would yield silk better] provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
both In quality and outturn than that supplied Bengal type of reeling machine, superior thread 
by the multlvoltine races which are reared at can be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
present. Is merely nominal (five or six annas per machine) 

whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
Central Nurseries. — ^The report of the workers is maintained. By attention to such 
Agricultural Department, Bengal, for tlie year simple points as the stifling and storage or 
ending June 30, 1913, gives an account of a I cocoons and the temperature and quality of the 
scheme which has been devised with the object j water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
of reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of ments can be effected In most silk centres in 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout Bengal and other districts, 
the silk districts a sufflclent number of central Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
nurseries with rearing houses and thus enable the trade has shown In gome degree signs 
the whole of the seed cocoons required In the I of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
province to be supplied under Government regards its volume and value. The value oi 
supervision. It Is believed that this Is the exports during 1915>16 Improved by Be. li: 
only really effective method of dealing with lakhs to Rs. 27i lakhs, of which raw silk ac- 
the problem. A number of the existing smaller counted for Bs. 24 lakhs. In 1916-17 the total 
nurseries were closed during 1913 and others exports rose to Rs. 64t lakhs. In 1932-3:i 
are being converted into enlarged and improved exports of raw fellk and silk manufacture>< 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete, amounted to Rs. 318 lakhs In value, compared 
The ultimate success of the schemf depends’ with Rs. 3*34 lakhs in the previous year. 


Indigo. 

Indigo dyes are obtained from the Indlgofera, been given up — ^partly on account of the high 
a genus of Leguminosae which comprises some duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
800 species, distributed throughout the tropical and coffee were found to be more profitable— 
and warm temperate regions of the globe, the Industry was revived in India, and, as one 
India having about 40. Western India may of the many surprises of the industry, the 
be described as the headquarters of the species, province of Bengal was selected for this revival, 
so far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar it had no sooner been organised, however, thau 
to that Presidency. On the eastern side of troubles next arose in Bengal Itself through 
India, In Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Burma, misunderstandings between the planters, thou 
there is a marked decrease in the number of cultivators and the Government, which ma> 
species but a visible increase in the prevalence be said to have culminated In Lord Macaulay^ 
of those that are met with. famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 

another migration of the industry from Lower 

There is evidence that when Europeans first and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
began to export the dye from India, it was Provinces. Here the troubles of the Industry 
procured from the Western Presidency and did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
shipped from Surat. It was carried by the laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
Portuguese to Lisbon and sold by them to the existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
dyers of Holland, and It was the desire to first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
obtain a more ample supply of dye stuff that 1 3d salBower, the lac and the al dyes ot India, and 
to the formation of uie Dutch East India are now advancing rapidly with Bathetic 
Ck>mpany and so to the overthrow of the indigo, Intent on the complete annihilation 
Portuguese supremacy In the East. OpposI- of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
tion to Indigo in 17th century Europe was aspects of the present vldssitude; meantime 
keen owing to its interference with the wood the exports from India have seriously declined, 
industry, but It was competition to obtain and salvation admittedly lies in the path oj 
indigo from other sources than India that led cheaper production both In ooltivation ami 
ontbe first decline of the Indian indigo Industry, manufacture. These issues are being vigor* 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when ously faced and some progress has been 
the cultivation of indigo in the West Indies had 'accomplished, but the future of the industry 
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nan scarcely help being described as ot great 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage oi 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu> 
Bively of natural versiu synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt's ** Commercial Products of India/*) In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
in the price of coal in England, due to labour 
difficulties, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1915 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
inditfo industry was considered from three 
I)Ointft of view — agricultural, research and com- 
inoroial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr. and Mrs 
Howard of Pusaln Bulletins Nos 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Research Institute. Other 
aspects of the question have been fully 
examined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
bv Mr. W. A. Davis, Indigo Research Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed In the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientifle 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern- 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly ; apart from slight recoveries In 
i906'07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to the 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes in 
sufficient quantities during the war. 

Exports of indigo nimie a slight recovery in 
1933-d4 and amounted to 600 cwts. os against 
300 cwts. in 1932-1933. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 


Oilseeds - T1 10 total expoits of Indian Oil- 
seeds of all kinds impro^cd m cniaiitity from 
7,33,000 tons in 1032-33 to 11 24,000 tons in 
1 933-34 and from Jls. Jl,31 Ukhs to lis 13,66 
l.vKlih in value The exports ot oil oak<‘sshow<*d 
«> ^ory bliglit Inercasp trom 2,86,700 tons to 
2 H7,0l'0 tons in 1 933 but the \ahie leeorded 
JfUaway troin 197 Jaklis to \ l.ikhs 


A pamphlet on the subicct width was publish 
td by the Commercial Intclllgenco Depart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
rakes In India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
aeprlves Indian agriculture of the great poten 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes. An Immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured In this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil. There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number ot oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oil, castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of all this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
mi, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particularly marked in the case of 
''opra and grounduruts. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
s^aie the existing oil-milling industry In 
india. 


There are three difflouliict with which any 
proposal to develop In India an oil-milling 
Industry on a great scale is faced. In the first 
Place, there exist high protective tariffs in 
European countries which encourage the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly, there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seeds is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it is much easier 
and less expensive to transport oil seeds by sea 
than it 18 to transport oil. While this has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut oil, have made 
enough headway In Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of a development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a market for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes Is much better appreciated In Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre- 
iudiced against the use of machine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ocn- 
aiders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the village-made cake. 
He la therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prcfudlces on this point 
have no Justification in fact since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a better food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil than the village cake 
there is still more oil In the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oil in the village cake 
where It exists, is a drawback and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the cake as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonstration work has been 
done by the Agricultural Departments of 
Government in order to remove the oulti- 
vator*8 prejudices and there is said now to be 
an Increasing demand for most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea Is the 
most important. The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820. It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the Bast India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
in 1835. After working for five years it was 
handed over to the Assam Company. It may be 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid between 1856 
and 1859. Since the latter date the growth 
of the industry has been phenomenal and ** in 
less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea«8hop of the 
world.** 


The following table shows the growth of the industry since 1875 : — 


Progress of the Industry, 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 

1876-79 (average). 

178 

84 

1880-84 

241 

67 

1885-89 

807 

90 

1900-1904 ,, 

500 

195 

1910 „ . . 

533 

249 

1916 

694 

352 

1920 „ . . 

654 

322 

192.'i „ . 

672 

33r> 


Year. 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs 

1926 average). 

670 

364 

1027 

690 

361 

1928 

702 

372 

1029 

712 

401 

2930 „ . ! 

802 

391 

1931 

807 

394 

1932 

809 

433 

1033 

816 

1 

383 


It will be seen from the above table that i Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
daring the last sixty years, while the area under centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
tea has risen by over 400 per cent , the production accounting for more than half the total 
has increased more than ten times | production. 

The following table shows the various ceniies of the industry in the country and their relative 
Importance • — 


Provinces. 

Area under 
crop *000 acres. 

Production 
'000 lbs. 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary) 

Assam.'^ 




Brahmaputra Valley . . 

289 

155,032 

388,655 

f'achar and Hyliiet 

141 

64,309 

128,55 { 

Total 

430 

219,341 

617,208 

Bengal , — 




Darjeeling 

61 

20,811 

63,82] 

Jalpaigun 

132 

74,825 

1 117, 34( 

Chittagong 

5 

1,523 

1 6,227 

Total . . 

198 

96,658 

186,394 

Madras . — 




Nilghis 

86 

12,939 

30,122 

Malabar 

12 1 

5,318 

10,211 

Coimbatore 

25 

11,004 

25,564 

Others 

1 

34 

474 

Total .. 

74 

29,295 

66,371 

Coorg 

• 

209 

401 

Punjab 

10 

2,111 

10,697 

United Provinces 1 

6 

1,733 

3,31.i 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1,094 

3.177 

Total British India 

721 

850,442 

786,760 

Indian States 

j 

88 

82,822 i 

77,743 

Total India 

809 

888,264 

864,^03 


* Leu than 500 aoru. 
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Although India produces such large quantities 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively 
very little, about 57 million lbs. as compared 
with 421 million lbs. in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per bead is only .18 lb. as 
compared with 9. 20 lbs. in the United Kingdom. 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent, of the world demand of tills 
commodity. In 1933-34, 87 per cent of the 
total quantity of tea produced in India was 
export^ abroad. 

The year 1932-33 was one of the worst for 
the tea industry. In addition to the world-wide 
depression, there was considerable over-production 
with the result that producers of tea all over! 


the world were faced With declining prices and 
accumulation of stocks. The preference granted 
to Empire teas did not prove sufficiently effective 
to check the consumption of cheap J^ava teas. 
Besides this there was only a small difference In 
the price of medium and common teas and there 
was thus no inducement to grow the former. 

To check over-production a scheme was there- 
fore introduced to restrict production and to 
limit exports. A Bill giving legislative effect to 
the scheme was passed at the autumn session of 
the liegislativo Assembly in 1933. The beneficial 
effects of this measure are already being seen. 
During tlie first year of its operation the hopes 
engend'^red by the regulation scheme have, to a 
considerable extent, been justified, and the 
industry has been enabled to meet, wliat have 
undoubtedly been, very disturbing conditions. 


The foUowing table explains briefiy the position as regards the export of tea from India 


Tear. 


Amount exported Value in lakhs 

(million of lbs.) of rupees. 


Col. 8 as 
percentage of 
value of total 
exports. 



8 


4 


1926-27 . . 




349 

29,04 

1927-28 . . 




362 

32,48 

1928-29 . . 



, . 

360 

26,60 

1929-30 




377 

26,01 

1980-31 . 




356 

23,56 

1931-32 . . 




341 

19,44 

1932-33 . 




379 

17,15 

1933-34 




318 

19,85 


The foUowing figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India by sea sent to different 
p arts of the world to the tot al exports ; — 



1928-29 

1933-34 


per cent 

per cent 

To United Kingdom. . 

83 0 

86.9 

To Rest of Europe . . 

2.0 

1.3 

To Asia 

5.8 

2.0 

To America . . 

6.7 

7.6 

To AustraUa . . 

1.6 

1.4 

To Africa 

1.9 

0.9 


The foUowing table gives the average wholesale 
prices of tea in Mincing Lane from 1922-80, in 
pence per lb. — 

Tear. 


North 

India. 

South 

India. 

1922 


15.46 

14.00 

1923 . . 


18.76 

18.14 

1924 . . 


19.92 

19.02 

1925 . . 


17.68 

17.62 

1926 . . 


19.36 

19.00 

1927 . . 


19.01 

18.88 

! 1928 . . 


16.49 

16.40 

1929 . . 


15.72 

15.35 

1980 . . 


14.69 

14.52 


100 


100 


A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
into the United Kingdom is normaUy re-exported 
to other foreign countries. 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good ; but in 1928 a decUne set in, and 
in 1929 and 1980 prices fell further stUl. The 
price of Indian common tea particularly feU 
more than that of others. While as compared to 
1923, * all tea * fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent., Indian common 
tea feU by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-83 the faU in tea prices was almost 
catastrophic. The average price of tea per 
lb realised at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-38 was 6 as. 2p. as against 6 as. 5 p. in 
1931-82 and 9 as. 4 p. in 1980-31. The position, 
however, improved considerably during 1983-84, 
when the prl^ realfi^ averaged 8 as. Ip. 


The foUowing table shows the variations in the 
average prices of Indian tea sold at auction sales 
in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11=100 



Average price at 


auction sales. 


Price 

Index 


per lb. 
As. p. 

Number. 

1901-02 to 1910-11 . . 

6 0 

100 

1927-28 

14 10 

247 

1928-29 

11 4 

189 

1929-30 

9 11 

165 

1932-33 

5 2 

86 

1083-34 

\ ills 

160(0) 

81(5) 


(a) Fui teas sold with export rights. 
lb) „ It for internal consumption^ 
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The fall in tea prices greatly affected the profits of tea companies The followliig table 
which shows the profit per acre of 65 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall. 
In prices — 


Profit per Acre of 66 Indian Tea Companies. 



1913. 

1924. 

1928 

1929. 

Average profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 15-2-0 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6-9-0 

Average profit in pence per lb 

2.6 

6.4 

3.84 

2.26 

Average crop per mature acre 

599 lbs. 

560 lbs. 

625 lbs. 

684 lbs. 

• 


It is quite clear from the above table that, 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
increased, the profits per acre are actually lower 
than in 1013. 

The main reasons of the slump in the tea 
industry are over-production and intense com- 

f etition, particularly from Java and Sumatra 
n order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early in 1 930 1^ associations of tea- 
growers. For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the finer. 

• 

According to the latest agreement between the 
Indian, Ceylon and JNTetherlands East Indies 
produtes, for five years from 1933 onwards 
exports are to be restricted and extension of 
cultivation not to be permitted beyond J per 
cent of the present planted area. 

During the year 1032-33 there was a consi- 
derable fall in the wages of workers on tea 
plantations. The average wages of men, 
women and children in the Assam Valley were 
Rs 10-10-4, 7-14-6 and 5-11-6, respectively, as 
compared with Rs 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 0-15-8, 
respectively, in 1931-32. 

Under the Ottawa agreement Indian Tea 
has been granted preference by Great Britain 

The following arc the important recommen- 
dations made by the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour in regard to the Tea Industry 
The recommendations contained therein are 
very vital to the future welfare of the industrv 
and the principal amongst them have therefore 
been reproduced below . — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced. 

(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
recruitment in Assam in particular localities 
should be withdrawn immediately and no barrier 


should be set up to prevent free movement ol 
labour from one part of India to another. 

(3) The Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
should be repealed and a new measure set up in 
its place. 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished. 

(5) The Government of India should appoint 
a Protector of Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the interests of emigrants from other Provinces 
who liave not yet settled in Assam. 

(6) Every future assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have right after the 
first three years to be repatriated at tiie 
employers’ expense. 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
was due to wilful misconduct. 

(8) The establishment of statutory wage- 
flxing machinery, if practicable, is desirable, and 
there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devised. 

(9) Before eglslation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should be undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of machinery, the actual rates 
paid and the variation in these rates betweeu 
district and district and garden and garden 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
for by legislation. 

(11) The employment, either directly or with 
their parents, of children before the age of lu 
years should be prohibited by law. 

(12) Boards of B[ealth and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient plantiu-' 
areas. 

These recommendations have gen(‘rally been 
implemented by the Tea Districts Emigration 
Labour Act (XXII of 1932) which came lnt '» 
force on 1st October 1988. 
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Coffee. 


i*uch historical evidence as is available on the 
-iibject shows that toffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as e^rly as the Ibth 
(.ribury. The first coffee garden was planted 
bv a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till L860 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
lonfined to the South The area under coffee 
in 19:12-38 1 including plantations of less than 10 
icrcs) was 1,77,000 acres, an increase of 10 per 
icnt over the figures lor 1925-26 

The total exports of coffee increased from 
l,)0,000 cwts. m 1926-27 to 2,77,000 cwts. in 
IM27-28 In 1028-29 and 1929-80 the ship- 
iiiL'iils declined and amounted to 1,98,000 cwts 
,111 1 1,84,000 cwts respectively, but c\ports 
j;,Miii rose in 1030-31 and amounted to 2,93,000 
(wts In 1931-32 tiie shipments deciiued to 
1 50,000 cwts. but in 1932-33 exports agim 


rose and amounted to 1,73,000 ewt-^ Th(' 
principal destinations of Indian coffee aie tiu' 
United Kingdom and France. Sliipmcnt" to tlie 
United Kingdom rose liom 44,000 twts in 
1931-32 to 52,000 iwts In 1032-38 and those to 
France from 48,000 cwts to 64,000 cwts wiiile 
theie was a slight iiu re asc of 900 cwts in the 
exports to Norwa> . Othor European countries, 
naiiK'h, Germany .ind Italy reduced their de- 
mands from 16,000 and 6,000 cwts to J i,000 
ami 5,000 cwts , respeefiveh Sliipmcnts to 
Iran and Australia (including Kew Zealand), 
show'ed an increase, wdiil<‘ there was a dc( lease 
111 the s ipments to Bahrein Islands, 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands. 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 


Production 


Expoit. 


Surplus 
available 
for Homo 
consumption. 


1925 

272.1 

251.9 ’ 

' 20.2 

1928 

317 5 

260.9 1 

5 6.. 5 

1929 

, 247.8 i 

j 142 6 

105 2 

1930 

j 352.0 

1 243.0 j 

109.0 

1931 

1 294 4 

j 208 i 

86 0 

1982 

1 100 1 

1 102 0 

i:J 8 1 

1918 

280 4 

1 lOS 7 

120.7 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
'2oflee in India in 1933 was approaching mx 
times the amount consumed in 1925, 

The total production of cured coffeo in India 
during the season 1932-33 W'as nearly 32V 
million lbs as compared with 34 million llis' 
during the previous season Exports declined 
lioiu 293,000 cwts in 1930-31 to 156,000 cwts in 
1931 -, 32 The pre-war and post-war averages 
weie 255,000 cwts. 216,000' cwts 226,000 
< wts resi ectnely Ixical consumption of Indian 
' ottoe wlxich lias been expanding expanded stiil 
iiirther owing to the restrictions on imported 
' offeo As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and France wliich constitute the principal 
markets, both increased their respective off-takes 
^ Cl y considerably and required 52,000 cwts and 
>4,000 cwts as against 44,000 cwts and 43,000 
^wts respectively in 1931-32 The total value 
"1 the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
8s against Rs. 94 lakhs in 1931-32. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
>h the plantatioiui during 1932-33 was returned t 


at 1,01,174 of whom 64,8:16 were permanently 
employed (uanicly, garden labour 48 126 and 
outside labour 21,210) and 36,838 temporarily 
employed (outside labour), as compared with 
96,706 persons (89,157 garden and 17,158 out- 
side labour permanently employed and 40,396 
temporary outside labour) in 1931-32. 

The general trade depression did not fall to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additional 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee. Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices. 
Until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid. 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that while 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee m 
London was 140s in 1923 and 127s. in 1929 it 
fell to 80s. in 1930. 

The declared value per owt of coffeo was 
Rs. 60-11-9 in 1981-32 as against Rs. 65-8-1 
in 1930-31. It rose to Rs, 63-0-7 in 1932-33 
The wholesale price in India per cwt. in April 
1983 was Rs. 72-0-0. 
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Sugar. 


81u*ltf*r(*d behind an adequate tariff wall, the 
Tiuliun siujur industry has made phenomenal 

K iojiress in spite of the economic depression 
esidcs the duty, various other special ad van- 
tunes -( onset] iience.s of the depression— Irnve 
helpeil the lapld jiiowth of the industry. Lom' 

f irices of land and material, low price of machinery 
ow ])rice ot cane- -all these factors liave con- 
tiibuted to the remaikable development of the 
industiy As a result, India is now the lai {test 
himtir }>ioduciiiq (ountry in the world. And, 
the capital investetl In the industry is varlouslj 
estmiatwi at between lls iriandils 20 crores 
An im pin taut landmark in the historv of the 
snuai iiKiustrj was the \ear 1930-01, W'hen the 
qut'stlou ot protet'tion was referred to the Tariff 
Hoard by (lo\ernment TondinK consideration 
ot tin* Tariff lloaid’s i eport, the revenue duty was 
enhanetd to Its 7-4 per cwt in March, 1931 
In atldition, a leieinie surcharge of 25 per 
(ent (amounting to Re 1-13 per cwt) was 
imposiHl in Septeinliei, 1931 Jn accordance 
with the y’anff Hoard’s rtn ommendations. 


Government issued a communique on January 
30, 1932, fixing the protettlvo duty at the rate of 
Rs 7-4 per cwt on all classes of sugar until 
March 31, 1938. A further enquiry before the 
end of that period into the question of continuing 
protection to the industry was also provided for 
At present, therefore, the total import duty on 
foreign sugar amounts to Rs. 9-1 per cwt 

With a view to check a too rapid growth of tlu* 
industry imdor artlticial stimuli and in order to 
replace losses ot revenue from this source, an 
excise duty of Re 1-5 per cwt on factory pio' 
duced sugar was imposed during tlie lliiancial 
year 1934-35 Resides, it was proposed to set 
aside from the proceeds of the excise duty an 
amount equivalent to one anna per cwt. to b(> 
distributed among the provinces “for the 
purposeof assisting the organisation and opera- 
tion of co-operative societies among the caiie- 
growei s so as to help them in securing ‘ fail ’ 
prices “ Allowing Jor the excise duty, the indus- 
try now enjoys a protection of Rs 7-12 per cwt 


Statistics given below, show the progress of the industry in recent years : — 



No of Fac- 

Quantity of 
sugar maim- 

Quantity 
Retind from 

IChandsari 


Year. 

tories 

fattured from 
cauc 

Tons 

ffur. 

Tons 

sugar (£st ) i 

Tons 

Total 

Tons 

‘l 029-30 ' 

27 

89,768 

' 21,150 ' 

200,000 

310,918 

1930-31 

29 

119,859 

31,791 

200,000 

351 .6.50 

1931-32 

31 

158,581 

69,539 

250,000 

478,120 

1 932-3,1 

58 

( 290,177 

80,000 

276,000 

646,177 

1933-34 

123 

1 459,600 

95,000 

226,000 

779,600 


The aica under <‘ultivatloii of sugar-cane has 
kept ixicc with in Cl eased prod u<t ton , from 

2.677.000 aties m 1929-30, it has in creased to 

3.349.000 acies m 1933-34 Pi lor to 1932-33, 
there weic only 31 (ane factories , 27 new 
fattoiies were added m 1932-33 alone W'hilc 
another 65 new factories weic start ihI in thei 
iollowiiig > eai --an increase of 400 per cent 
in two \cars l»ro(luction of sugar in India may 
be (la.smfied under three main heads -by 
modern lat tones woiking with cane, by modern 
jelineries woiking with raw sugar (gar) and h> 
iiidigeiioiiK open pan (oneerns Sugar prodm- 
tion in India a lew years ago amounttd upjirovi- 
iiiately to half the estimated total consumption 
within the country bmee 1931-32, the volume 
ot tail 01 \ producetl sugar has increased by 
approximately 300 per tent 


Along with a rapid increase in internal produc- 
tion, there has been a sliarp decline in imports 
For instance from an average of approximate^ 
one million tons in the > ears iiptill 1930-31, im- 
ports fell by alioiit 45 per cent in the following 
^ ear and dropjied to about 250 000 tons in 
19.33-34 As aresultofdwindlingimports.do- 
veiiiment are Joosmg levpiiiie from this sourie 
Despite, or may be because of, the heavy dutN, 
the \ ield from this source diminished from over 
Rs 10 crores in 1930-31 , to about Rs 3 81 cron 
for the financial year ended March 31,1935. 

In view of the asfounduig growth of the in- 
dustry within Hiicli a sliort time, the following 
table of forecast of annual consumption and 
imports of sugar into India up to 1936-37, is 
of Interest — 



1932-33 
(Actual ) 
3’ons 

1933-34 

(Est) 

Tons 

1034-35 

(Est.) 

Tons. 

2:^1 

1 

1936-37 
(Est ) 
Tons 

Indian sugar production of the prece- 
ding cane-crushing season . . 

Consumption of sugar in India during 
the official year 

Difference between production and 
consumption, representing margin 
for imported sugar entering into 
consumption during the official year. 

478,120 

895,280 

645.000 

880.000 

779.000 

900.000 

887.000 

900.000 

1 1,007,000 
900,000 

417,160 

235,000 

121,000 

13,000 

—107,000 


Indian Tobacco, 
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Irom the torccAst above, i^eimred by Mr. 11 C 
Mi'astava, Sugar Technologist, Imperial Ooimeil 
of Agricultural Research, India, it appearR that 
tiuine production in 1936-37 Rhould outstrip 
( oiiMimption utilosB internal demand materially 
('\pfnds. Durhig the three years ended 1933-34, 
sugar consumption in India has apprcriablv gone 
(lowi by about J 9 per cent per year Stlmula- 
ting con8umx>tion is, therefore, one of the 
pifsdng problems facing the industry at picsent 
Another problem before the industry is the need 
loi athorough overhauling ot the existing inadii- 
neiv of distribution Some believe tluit the 
])ioblem is not so much of over-production as of 
an equitable distiibution between the vanouH 
}>artfc of the country Excess production in 


areas like the U 1* and Bihar, the sugar belt 
of India, has yet to be tackled by the industry. 

During the latter part of 1934, a eonferenee 
of Indian sugar-raiU-owners was held at (Calcutta 
to discuss the question of a marketing oigamsa- 
tion 111 order to eliminate as far as possifilo 
iuijiorts of foreign sugar, the problem of disposing 
of the surplus jiroduction of the sugar belt at 
i various port towns at eompotitivc prices was 
dlaeussed Tim proposal to foim a cential 
marketing boaid was mooted in tiio conference 
and though tentative agreements wore arrived 
at regarding eeitaln proiilems imnn'dlately 
facing the industry, tlic xirojiosiKl board was not 
set up by the end oi the year 1934. 


INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was Introduced Into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1606. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
B period of persecution, but its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
Stcotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N. ruitica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and la the common tobacco 
of India. About the year 1829 expenments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco. These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with three great centres: namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Bangpur) ; (2) Madras, Trichl- 
nopoly, Dindlgul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India; and (8) Bangoon and Moul- 
mem in Burma. Ben^l is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there. The chief factories 
are near Dindigut in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
Import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The question of Improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
liate problem at Pusa is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been male in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been dlsap^int- 
Ing. It Is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds ox tobacco, suited to Indian 
'‘onditlons of growth, which possess In addition 
the qualities necessAry to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation. — ^The cultlvagon 
d tobacco is very ^despread In Burma. The 
two main varieties are called ** Burmese to- 
bacco ’• and * * Havana tobacco.” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
‘ 3eywet.gyi,’» the large-leaved variety and 
* Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety wiwi 
Pointed l^ves. The former yields a heavier 


crop, but the latter gives bettor quality. There 
is always a groat demand on the market for 
bjth the Havana and tho Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the filling. 

The most important tobacco tracts In British 
India are — (i) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the V si- Kappa I and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoiy cigar; 
(ii) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (iii) the 
Bangpur tract of Bengal; (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa ; (v) Gnzerat in Bombay 
and (vi) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies In different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the orop is harvested during 
i the months of February, March and April. The 
I leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
I in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
I tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a usoless leaf 
I being employed for tying each bundle. The 
loaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped. In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards. By 
varying the degree of fermentation of tho leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used In India for cake tobacco, 
and this is tho most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigar 
making. 

Exports. — The Rhipments of un -manufac- 
tured tobacco rose from 21,000,000 lbs to 

29.000. 000 11)9. in (juantity and from ils. 7.3 
lakhs to Bs. 00 lakhs in value Tlie most 
iinpoitant outlet for Indian tobacco was, 
as usual, tiio United Kingdom whidi took 

13.000. 000 lbs. as compared with 9,000,000 lbs 
in 1932-33. Among the other important markets 
Aden and Dependencies took 5 4 million lbs as 
against 4 4 mllliou lbs , Japan 3 3 million lbs. 
as against 3 1 million lbs and the Netherlands 
3 6 mllhon lbs. as against I 7 million lbs in 
1932-83 Shipments to the Straits Settlements 
amounting to 1 .2 million 11)8 showed an increase 
of 0.4 million lbs or of 60 per cent; There 
M’ere also concurrent increases in tiie shipments 
to tiio Federated Malay States and Hongkong. 
Except for Hongkong, China practically with- 
drew from tho market, her offtake amounting 
to only 2,000 lbs as against 72,000 lbs. in 
1932-33 and 2,16,000 lbs in 1931-32. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This salt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in half its weight of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of which this is a salt — is obtained 
from the dried leaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Peru, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America. The leaves are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Natives as a stimulant. Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be very effectual in keeping people 
awake. In India the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine. As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit. — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive measures is of comparatively recent 
growth ; though it is impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise Beports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit.” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims ; but in India as in Paris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling* — So far as the cases already 
detected show, the persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and officers of < 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, i 
Madras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main inland distributing centres are Delhi, i 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmedabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great Ingenuity is i 
employed in smuggling cocaine through the 
Custom bouses. It is packed in parcels ol'i 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
in trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail tiade in the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch- 
men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
Excise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when a raid is contemplnted. During the War 
several cases of importation of Japanese cocaine 
were detected, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors. The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out. 

The Beview of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
, year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
; 1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
I Us. 1,80,000. 

The amount seized Is either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or dcstroved. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betclnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
’ of cases in the Police Cfourts show that the 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine.— This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the law 
in Bombay Is as follows : No cocaine can bo 
Imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District. A duly qualified and licensed 
Medical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession ; and as far as 6 grains may b< 
possessed by any person if covered by & bon, i 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish * 
ment for Illegal sale, possession, transport 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1012 is as follows : Imprisonment foi 
a term which may extend to one year or flue 
which may extend to Us. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprisonment 
for a term which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Us. 4,000 or both 
The law in Bombay has been further amended 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
persons who have been convicted of cocaiiM 
offences. The new Act also contains < 
section for the punishment of houEc owner- 
who let their bouses to habitual cocaiiK 
'sellers. 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thougiit to India, as though India , 
vere a most unscrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on earth lleler to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
a-;aln, mainly under the leadership of American 
representatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as trafllckers 
in opium and as thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live in. In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
anything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever may be the case in other countries, 
centuries of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries So much for the internal position 

The record as regards exports is equally 
clean. India has never driven hard bargains to 
seoure the sale of the product overseas Where 
It has been bought the reason is its superiority 
over other supplies, because of the stringent 
regulations bvwliK.h its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to secure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished product. Directly any 
importing country has expressed a desire to 
have the trade reduced, the Government of 
India have responded by stiffening their restric- 
tions on export. There have, m recent years, 
mainly at the instance of America, been numerous 
International conferences with a view to making 
opium and drugs derived from it more difficult 
to obtain and in every case It has been found 
that India had already given the lead in the 
special regulations uhie.h it was proposed to 
lay down. 

The China Trade — The classic case of Indian 
restriction of her export opium trade is provided 
bv China There is a long history of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subject, but it is 
unnecessary to go further back into these than 
1911, On 8th May of that year, there was 
drawn up between India and Cluna an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an import duty three 
times the existing amount in return for the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes ; (2) the 
partial closure of China to Indian opium by 
provinces, including not only stoppage of transit 
passes, but also treaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton excepted , (3) the total extraction 
of trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
of opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on due notice by either party 
This agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
side of China the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
consumption In her midst. And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undc'rtook, among 
other things, to reduce production m China 
TO>n pabsu with the reduction of exports from 
India. 

In addition to the limit to the Cliina trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
of India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
‘>f smuggling Into China, and as an earnest of 
fheir desire to assist that country, strictly to 
confine the remainder of Indian opium export 


to the legitimate demands of the non-China 
markets. A figure was elaborately calculated 
for these markets and India drastically cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911. In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and in 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether. 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Cliinese in their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year, China never earned 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing country 
in the ’^orld and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
18 better tradi' for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largely increased imports of 
opium into China from Persia and Turkey. 

Agreements observed by India.— The 

Govc'rnracnt of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 3 911 agreement They 
have gone further, I^ot only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-China coun- 
tries in the East limited in accordance with the 
agreement with China, but exports to non- 
CTiina countries have, on the \oluntary initia- 
tive ot India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from Ut January 1923, a certi- 
ficate system recommended by the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports of opium must 
bo covered by certificates from the Government 
of the importing country that its consignment 
Is approved and is required for legitimate pur- 
poses Tlie pressure exerted by the League of 
Nations in this regard was not pressure upon 
the Government of India but upon the Govorn- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India was concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removed from the shoulders 
of the Government of India all responsibility 
m regard to opium consumption in the im- 
porting countries and laid it uptm their own 
respect i\e Go\ernments In 1926, in order to 
fulfil the spirit of her international agreements, 
India decided, though she was m no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to B’ar Eastern countries for other than medical 
and scientifl( purposes by 10 per cent yearly, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect has been given to that 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the kind 

International Aspect of the Problem.— 

It was only during the processes and negotia- 
tions by which the Indian opium export trade 
to China wa** being suppressed that the Opium' 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect This happened on the initiative of the 
USA, at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai m 1909 
and formulated a series of recoramendatione 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use of opium and morphia. 
The United States thereafter advanced a furthex 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague. ITiis met on Ist December 1911, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
the terms of this document presented no new 
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ideas to the Government of India. Their provl- 
Bions India had long observed. As regards 
morphia and cocaine, with which the Hague 
Oonference concerned itself, the uses of these 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- 
ingly strict regulations. But these two drugs, 
the use of which for other than medical purx>oses 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, 
were becoming a menace to the world. They 
were not included within the scope of the pro> 
posals submitted by the U.S.A. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference, It was mainly 
owing to pressure by the Government of India 
that they were included within the terms finally 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil. 

As regards pr^red opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India does not and never has 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit- 
ed. No opium is exported from India to the 
United States of America. None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since 1 91 6. Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
limited to medicinal requirements and go offici- 
ally from the Gk>vemment of India to the British 
Government. Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium.— There is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe. America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of cocaine and mor- 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse 
of these drugs in those countries that much of 
the condemnation of Indian policy is based. 
It is accepted that the consumptiem of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium is an unaccustomed drug. The 
Mbit of its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India. The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated. Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least. The method 
of use is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm. Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm hi India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking is in ordinary use 
competent authorities (e g., the Boyal Commts - 1 
Sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoung. 

The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Conferences 
* on the drug question and resjponded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
bas placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion. But the prindpai effect upon India 
of these International discossions bas been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, ' 
to cause consultations on the snUect between 
the Government of India and the Indian LegiB- 
latore and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress In the, 
development of those regolatioas upon the 
use of opium which are time-honoured. i 


The Commiasion of 1893.— Despite all thia 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of sdentifio option in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid doira by a Eoyal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty's Government, 
mainly as a result of the acuvltiee of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1803, to inquire into all the oircumstances con- 
nectM with the production and sale of Indian 
opium. The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of the 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted ** the 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made** and considered that the 
Eoyal Commission was **as fair-minded and 
impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to bear Its case.** The results of the 
enquiry were published lu 1895 in seven volumes. 

The Eoyal Commissioners examined with the 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but wag 
governed by longstanding and admirable disci- 
plinary habits among the people. Excessive 
use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
by public opinion. As regards the legal restric- 
tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
usee and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable. They agreed that the mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
as an unnecessary restriction on Individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits. Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuri- 
ous and more disgraceful. 

The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
patch to His Majesty's Government in 1911, 
and that of Lord Beading, in a despatch dated 
’ 24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Eoyal 
Commission "that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exists in India, that opium is exten- 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, in some oases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the medical uses that it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them In the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessary that the mowth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sme of opium in British India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses." The despatch of Lora Hardinge's Govern- 
ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Beading's 
Government a few years ago. It has long been 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objections Involved In bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom. Bating It Is largely 
quasi-medical ; it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
treasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom auallfled medical assistanoelsinaccesslblr 
It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as a 
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restoiative to lessen or evert fatigue and in other 
vsyi in which, when moderately used, it is 
lelatlvely innocuous. 

Present Policy.— The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Kations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of r^orm 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government is, 
and has been, one of non>interferenoe with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
of the consumer be seme real or supposed physi- 1 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human b^gs,p^lcu« 
larly those whose occuMtions involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it Is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express. 

Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject. Never- 
theless, owing to the Jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
question of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high . This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special instance of His 
Majesty’s Government The Cionference, after 
an exhaustive discussion of the phenomena 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
tees, concluded that it appeared that certain 
parts of Assam and Oalcutta might correctly 
be redded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
of the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for further inquiry. In other cases the Confer- 
ence consider^ that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess. But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causesfor what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places. 

While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
Conference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the Unitra States 
Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
greater in America than in India. The estimate 
framed by the Advisory Committee of Urn 
League of the annual requirements of opium 
fur strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
600 milli^ammes or 9*25 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 millignunmes, or 6.94 mratns in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service. 
The consumption per capita In British India 
during 1924-26 worked out at 17*2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure. The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and ^ese are extensive, though to 
(ecure statistics of the quantity of opium 
given to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which Is aboilt 9 per cent, 
at 90 deg. consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses. Lord 
Cecil’s statement at the League of Nations Was 
received with extreme criticism by Hr. Porter 
of the American delegation. Hr. Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil’s observations were a ** vile 
slander upon the people of the United States.** 
Lord Cecil apologlsM and withdrew his state- 
ment. But Mr. Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, Writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italy to 
be one ^in, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
3 grains, in France 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In ’’Current History’* for 
March, 1926, Mr. WalUs defended thU last 
figure and said that in iview of the smuggling 
into the United States ** it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government officially gave as 86 graina.’* 
It appears now to be recognised by all sane 
opinion throughout the world that India has the 
cleanest sheet if any in regard to opium con^l 
and export. Even the former ill informed 
sentimental attacks upon the Government in 
these respects have almost stopped. 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and In regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature hayebeen 
in accord. Cultivation of the poppy in British 
India is confined, except for a few wild and 
inaccessible regions, to the area that supplies 
the Government of India Factory at Ghazlpurln 
the United Provinces where it can only be 
cultivated under license. Importation into 
British from the Indian States is controlled by 
prohibition of imports except on Government 
account and by agreement with the States 
concerned that they will not allow exports to 
British India except by arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British India is progressively and rapidly 
being reduced. The sown area in British India 
widen produced the crop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i.e , 26.8 per cent of the area in 1922-23, 
ond 20 per cent of that in 1912-13. The process 
of reduction was stayed in 1931-1932 because 
it was found that the rate before 1981 had 
been too rapid so that stocks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reduction was resumed in 1938. The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 1932 is approximately as follows : — 




lbs. 

Madras 


62,668 

Bombay (including Sind) 


61,090 

Bengal 


64,185 

United Provinces 


39,880 

Punjab 


62,210 

Burma 


41,380 

Bihar & Orissa 


37,724 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 


26,446 

Assam 


80,612 

Administered Areas (a) 


14,446 

^28,840 

Total for British India .. 


Aden 


90 

(a) North-West Frontier Frovlnoe, Balu- 
chistan, Ajmer-Merwaia and DelhU 
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The population of Unt isli India according to 
the 1031 t'en8U8is 271,52(1,092, and the conBUini>- 
tion pel head in British India, excluding Aden, 
inclusive of the opium used for veterinary 
purpoises but excluding that consumed for 
medicinal purposes was 1104 grs per head of 
the population The population of Aden in 
1031 was 50,809 and the opium consumption 
per head was 12.3 grs 

Close supervision is maintained over the 
licensed vendors in all parts of British India , 
the conditions of theii licenses require that the 


I shops shall alwavs be open to inspection, that no 
opium s)ull he sold to children or bad characters, 
that sales shall only be made on the licensed 
prciulsoB and during the prescribed hours, that 
only unaclultcrated Government opium shall be 
sold, tliat credit shall not be allowed, that no 
consumption shall be permitted on the premises, 
that full accounts shall he maintained and 
that the names and addresses of puroliasers 
of more than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
These conditions are effectively enforced by the 
excise dep.irtments of the various provinces 


GLASS AND 

The total value of tin* imports of glass and 
glassware amounted to Us 122 lakhs in 103.1*34 
as compared with Jls 1,42 lakhs in 1032-33 
Almost all the important descriptions under this 
head recorded decreases Japan still retained 
the foremost position although the value of 
her exports shrank to Its 67 lakhs Irom 
Us. 65 lakhs m J 032-31. 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured in India centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mention of ** Indian 
Glass” as being of superior quality As a 
result of recent archeBological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered Indicative of the very primitive 
stage of the Industry. But no further traces 
of aucient Indian Glass Industry as such sur 
vive , yet, it is certain that by the sixteenth 
century it was an established Industry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The quality 
of the material was inferior and the articles 
turned out were rough. Beyond this stage 
the industry had not progressed until the nine- 
ties of the last century. Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European linos dates 
from the nineties of the last century, when 
some pioneer efforts were made in this Hue. 
Since then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them have failed. They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampware side by side with 
bottle-making on a small scale. This, therefore, 
is the criterion which determines the two well- 
defined classes of the industry in its present 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modem Factory Industry. 

(i) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
represented in all parts of tlie country, but has 
its chief centres in Firozabad District of U. P., 
and Belgaum District, in the South, is mainly 
concerned with the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made from ” glass cakes or blocks” 
made in larger Factories. The Industry is at 
present in a nourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles 
The quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakhs 
of rupees a year. But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose ” silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones. 

(li) The modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry la just in its infancy at 
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present. The existing Factories mostly stop at 
producing glass cakes tor bangles as in Firozabad 
or simple kind of lampwares and bottles 
There is one factory in the United Provinces 
which since 1920 has been manufacturing 
sheet glass Artistic glassware is out of the 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their wliile to 
spend money and labour on It. War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much increased — of the 
imports of the lampware, etc., and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, wliich produced 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware and 
bottles on small scale. The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exactly 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they wore able to meet in these war years 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware There are a number of Factories 
engaged in the production of lampware, of which 
two or three only produce bottle and carboys 
also. The chief centres for the former kind are 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala ; while bottles are only manufac- 
tured at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta. 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened in 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining districts, 
local manufacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass. 

Causes of failure. — Becords of the earlier 
ventures have shown that the failures In some 
cases were due in part at least to preventiblc 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Lack 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
oommercial basis, as in some cases the proprie* 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and fire-clay, 
(5) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market. At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. f4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their mltial stages 
trying to manufacture three or feur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lamp- 
ware, bottles, and bangles, etc. (5) Paucity 
of sufiDdent fluid capital for Initia] expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even in 
some oases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 
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But beyond these there are certain real and 
specinl causes that contributed to the failure of 
home of these and hinder the progress of the 
rest. Chief among them are (1) The Industry 
is in its infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidental. (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(3) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 

The present Indian workmen in this Une 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate. 
They, therefore, master the situation and are 
unamendable to management. (4) Heavy 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
situated where good sand and quartz can be 
obtained, and consequently, in most oase^ at 
a great distance from the coal-fields. (6) To 
a certain extent, competition from Japan and 
Kuropean countries. 
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, The Indian Industrial Commission say in their 
Report (Appendix 121., viz , ; “ The Glass Indus- 
try, even iu its simplest form Is highly technical 
and can be efficiently carried on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men. The present stage has been reached by 
importing men, only partially equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
to pick up what knowledge thev can. The 
glass Industry is a closed trade and its secrets 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not proved conspicuously successful ” 
Bibliography — Indian Industries Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix); Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glass Manufacture '* By C. S. Fox. (Bulletin No. 
1 29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922 ) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India's local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years. Previous 
to the outbmak of war, the trade In raw hides 
in this country was good ; there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
cated. Exports to enemy countries, especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hiiles, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material. The law 
hide business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India's raw hides. In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
cent, of the total exports. In 1912-13 she 
took 82 per cent, and in 1913-14, 35 per cent. 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports. Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The exports of hides and skins, tanned or 
dressed, amounted to 19,700 tons valued at 
Us. 505 lakhs as compared with 14,500 tons 
valued at Rs 400 lakhs m 1 932-33 

Conditions of the Trade. — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft In leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community. The traffic is 
subject to considerable fiuctuatlons concomitant 
with the vicissitudes of the seasons. In famine 
years for instance the exports of untanned 
iiides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
Is also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect : it has thus become a monopoly within a 
restricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides.— The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
^hat Indian hides, both raw and partially tanned, 
are largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
partially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
articles, bookbinding and for covering the 
small rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
the thread. Raw sheepskins are used for similar 
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articles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy. Raw 
goatskins are used almost entirely iu the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the cliief producer 
The chief markets tor Indian raw hides arc in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre. Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it lias 
drifted back to Germany. Ilie assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there, had reached a 
high standard. After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among which may be cited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up-country points. It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 
Protecting the Industry. — ^The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill. Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894. The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows: ** It is to impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent, on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent, on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned. Its object is to ensure that oui 
hides and skins shall bo converted into fuUy 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and failing this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported In a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries.** 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
Bill and described the tanning Industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that the present position is that we 
have in India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flour^ing tannii^ industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with the dimlnutioo of military requiremente, 
it tome other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
In this ease protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is Jnstlflable and ought to 
be effeouve. It Is dkuly Just also that the 
# same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces- 
sities of the war. Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a oomparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides 1 ^ skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus! 
should, BO far as possible, be tanned within the 
Bmpir^ and with this end in view the Bill I 


proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place wltt^ the 
Empire. I should add that it is proposed to U^t 
by notlfloation the benefit of this r^ate to bides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire, 
and Indian hides and sldns re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate." 

Indltfenons methods.'-India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
boiams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response to an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


While India will have to depend for some 
time to come on foreign manufacturers for her 
supply of textile machineiy, power plants 
and other industrial requirements, Indian 
engineers and chemical experts will have ample 
opportunity to exercise their inventive sUll 
in various other directions. These may Include 
agricultural implements, domestic appliances, 
drying and moistening apparatus, labour- 
saving devices, small manufactures in hard- 
ware, pumps, water lifts, furniture and metal 
wares, construction of roads and permanent 
ways, railway signalling and controlling, railway 
vehicles, buildings and structures, valves and 
cocks, latrines, closets and sanitary appliances. 
There will ah^ be new chemical processes an 
apparatus including the manufacture of vege- 
table products, foodstuffs, treatment of oil 
seeds, the use of by-products and waste 
materials, use of starchy raw materials for the 
sizing of yam and cloth, tallow substitutes, 
man^acture of caustic soda, soda ash, bleaching 
powder and chlorine and other chemical 

S roduets for use in the various industries which 
le country will be engaged in developing in 
the near future. 

A handbook to the Patent Office In India 
which is published by the Government 
Press, Delhi, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searobers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily aocesslble to the general public 
in so convenient a form. In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Desi^s explains 
the scope of the Patent laws In India and 
Indicates wheteln they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The existing Indian Patent ,Law is 
contained In the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 as attended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1988. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally in 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914. There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
M arks Act, of 1889) which forms Chapter 
Xym of the Indian Penal Code, 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom for 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major Interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the ragistratlon of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
Convention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries. 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1856, after 
an agitotion that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years. Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Boyal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities, the Act itself 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Act 
was passed. The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1888, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888. 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Native 
States. Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Cochin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinances 
of their own, for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the Sh'tes 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta. A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the united Etogdom or to any other Britisli 
^ Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12montl)H 
priority in the United Kii^om, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the IxiBh Free State, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vict 
versa. The object of the Act of 1911 was to 

S rovide a simpler more direct, and more effec 
ive procedure in regard both to the grant oi 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation. The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail. They 
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gave further protection both to the Inventor 
by providing that his application should be kept 
secret until acceptance, and to the public, by 
increasing the facilities for opposition at an 
effective period. At the same time a Controller 
of Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previouslv 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
lealed ** patent** instead of for the mere 
recognition of an ** exclusive privilege.** The 
pro^sions of the Act follow with the necessar; 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1007. 

New Legislation. —Fart I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional InventionB 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date I 
as the original application. 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
Instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent. 

Fresh provisions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Government will mant licences to the public 
on application If the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms. 

Several other facilitieB are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act, 

The xieriod of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ** Acceptance ’* 
of the application. Instead of Smooths. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Buies, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act tself. Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the applioatiooB for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between joint applicants among 
themselves. 

The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council has twen extended to 8 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against. A new Section 21A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 86 A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of 
invalid claims in the specification. 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Begister as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent. Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States, 


The definition of the term ** Design ** has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration in India, the pmrfty date of 
the application in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the British Empire, has been extended 
CO 0 months. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
patents, which have been accepted (One Bupee 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
I with other publications of the Patent Office 
at the following places : — 


Ahmsdabad. 

.B. C. Technloal Institute. 

Allahabad. 

Public Library, 

Bahqalo&b 

•Indian Institute of Sdenoe. 

Baboda 

.Department of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Bombay 

.Becord Office. 

$$ » 

.Ylctorla Jubilee Technical Inst - 
tute, Matunga. 

$9 • 

• The Bombay Textile and Engin- 
eering Association, No. 1A« 
Sussex Boad, Parel. 

Oaloutta . 

.Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 

»» • 

• Bengal Engineering College, 
Sid pur. 

Gawnporb • 

. Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Frovinces. 

Omirbitbah . 

. Office of the Commissioner, Burd« 
wan Division. 

Ohittagono . Office of the Commissioner, Chitta* 
gong Division. 

Daooa 

• Office of the District Board, Dacca, 

Oblhi 

Office of the Deputy Commissioner. 

Hydbbabad 

. Industries and Commerce Depart- 
ment of His Highness the 
Nisam*s Government. 

Eabaohi 

. Office of the City Deputy Collector. 

Lahobb 

.Punjab Public Library, 

Lordon 

.The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W. 0. 

Madras 

.Becord Office, Egmore. 

>t 

. College of Engineering. 

Mtsobb 

•Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Bevenre 
Department, 

Nagpur 

.Victoria Technical Institute. 

POORA 

. College of Engineering. 

BAROHI 

.Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar OriMMv. 

Bargoor 

. Office of the Bevenue Secretary, 
Government of Burma* 

BOOBXXB 

.Thomn,Bon College. 

Sholapub 

. Office of the Collector. 
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Insurance 

Accordinf? to tho report bv Mr N. Muknijj 
Actaarv to the (lo\emmcnt of India, contained 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1932, the 
number of eompanies sniijeet tK) the provisions 
of the Indian Life Assurame (^onipaiiles Act ot 
1912 and the Indian Insurance t'oinpaiik‘s A«t 
ol 192S is 2M2 ot which 120 companies are 
(onstituted in India and 14« companies an* 
constitut(*d outside India Of the 136 Indian 
companies, 60 are establislied in the Bomba\ 
1*residencv, 25 in Ikmi^al, 21 in the Madias 
Pr(Niden<*\, 14 in the Punjab, 8 in Delhi, 2 eadi 
in tile (Jmitral Provinces, Ajmer and Hurma 
and 1 each in iiiirma and the U P Ot the 
146 non-Indian companies 71 are ( onstituted 
III the Dnitcd Kingdom, 31 in the Bntisli 
Dominions and Oolonles, 18 in the Continent of 
Kiirope, 12 in tho ITmted Statics of Amerua, 9 
in Japan and 5 in Java 

Most of the Indian companies carry on 
life assurance business only The\ are 101 
111 inimlM'r and ol the rcmaininj; 33 Indian 
(oinpanies, 20 carry on life biismi'ss alon^ wiili 
othei iiisniaiiee business and 13 earij on iiisu- 
laiiee business otlu'r tiiaii hie 

Ik^sides the Indian life offices, theie are soim* 
p< nsion funds, mostly connected witli Oo\ern- 
nunt offices, which aie (‘xeinjit from the* opera- 
tion ot the Act and tho Indian Post Oflicc' 
Insurance Fund is also cxmiipt As legard^ 
nou-liidian coinpamc's, most of them cany on 
insurance business other than life Out of the 
total number of 146 non-rndiau companies, 
122 cairy on iiisuranee business other than 
hie, 10 cairy on life business only and 14 caiij- 
on life* bnsiiic'ss alont;; with other insuraiiee 
iaismess Of the latter 24 eompames, 10 aie 
c onstituted^ in tho Tliiitcd Kinj^doin, 6 in the 
british Dominions and Colonics and 1 each in 
CJermany and Switzerland 
I’ho total new life assurance business 
I ffeeted in India during 1 931 aniountc'd to 1 25,000 
policies assiuiTig a sum of nearly 26§ ciores and 
\ adding a prcmilum income of 1 j erorc, ot which 
tile new business done liy Indian companns 
amounted to 97,000 policies assuring a sum of 
17 crorcs and having a premium income ot 
“ croic The sliare of tho Biitisii companies m 
i< spect of new sums assured is 3J erores, ot the 
Dominion and fJoloiilal companies about 6 < rorcs 
.iiid of the single German company ^ crore 

Tlie average sum assured under tlic now 
policies I ssuecTby Indian companies is Its 1,761 
and under those issued by non-Indiau companies 
Jls 3,400 

3’he total life assurance business effected in 
India and remaining m force at the end of 3931 
.nnounted to 714,000 ixilicies assuring a total 


In India. 

sum of 108 erores including reversionary bonus 
additions and liaving a premium income of very 
ncnirlv 84 (‘lores Of this the share of Indian 
eompanies is represented bv 502,000 policies 
ussuimg a sum of 94 eiores aud having a pre- 
mium iiuome of 4} erores 

Aloht of tli«‘ Indian eompann's now transact 
liii‘ assuiami* liusim'ss on the seientiflc prlniiple 
1ml tin re are still some whleh carry on business 
■ on the dividing pian under which the sum 
assuied is not fl\(‘d imt deiiends on the division 
of a portion ol iMch veai’s premium income 
ainoiigist the ( liiims aiising in that year The 
Goveinim nt of Incli.i, Actuary says in his lat(‘st 
annual report that the mam deh'ct of dividing 
insuiame inisiness is that poliev-holders In 
eadi (lass aie i liarged tin same late of premium 
ol Hiilisciiptloii iin s]x*( ti\(‘ ol Iheii age on 
,M^Im>^slon ranging i v( ii in sonn* cases from 
18 to 60 vtais “ Business ot tins nature is 
not only unsound hiit is apt to !< nd itselt to the 
pra(ti«‘e of tiaud on the jiarl ot ])oliey-holders 
and agents and later on bv tlie (ompany It 
lias be(‘n doelaied io be tlie eiiisr of iiisuranci* 
enterpus(‘ in India” Bitoie the Act ot 1912 
was pass(‘(l theie were numeioiis (ompamos 
whidi traiisa(‘t(‘d hie a^sinaiiee business on the 
dividing plan and most of them e,une to gu(‘f 
Ot sudi (ompaiii(‘s whieli weie in (‘Vistenei* at 
the time (d the passing id tlie Act tlie majority 
have dis.ippeaud and some have stopped 
issuing pohdi's on the dividing pUn A few new 
companies liave taken up tins dividing insurance 
business and it will not lie long Im-Ioic tliey 
realise tiicii mist.ike 

Some Tiidian lit(‘ offices h.ivc exh'iidiMl their 
opi'rations outside India, mostly iii Bntish Bast 
Africa and in the Ncai Fast 'Phe* total new 
sums assUK'd liv tlu'si offices outside India in 
1031 amounted to 66 lakhs yuldmg a picmiuhi 
iinoTiie of 4 lakhs and tin' total sum assiui'd 
iiK hiding reveisioiiarv lionus additions mforco 
at the end of 1931 amoimtc'd to 4 ciorc’S, 
having a jiremmms iiuMimc' ot 2n laklis 

The total new annuity Imsmess (‘fl(‘(t(*d during 
1931 was for the amount of about i lakh th’I 
aiiiium, whi( li was ccpiallv shared by Indian 
and iioii-Tiidian (ompanies. Tlie total annuity, 
biisiiii^ss remaining in toni' at the (md of tin jear 
was tor the anujimt of laklis ^K‘r annum, of 
wliith the amount pavable b> Indian (companies 
was ahttU ovei I A lakhs i annum 

Tlie life assnia'iic(‘ inisiness of Indian com- 
panies wiildi steadilj iiuKsisi'd duiliig 11 
vears up to 1929 nctivcd a setlu(‘k in 1930 
owing to the geneial tiu.meial depression The 
following table shows tiie new business effec« 
ted siiue 1 ‘J2 1 m eai li year and tlie total husluesa 
remaining in force at the end of tlic year 




New husiness 


Total business 


Year. 

written during 


remaining in force 



the year. 


the end of the yea 

1921 


5,47 lakhs. 


34 crorcs. 

1922 


6,64 „ 


37 „ 

1923 


5,85 „ 


39 „ 

1924 


6,89 „ 


42 „ 

1925 


8,15 „ 


47 „ 

1926 


10,35 „ 


63 „ 

1927 


12,77 „ 


80 „ 

J928 


15,41 „ 


71 „ 

1929 


17,29 


82 „ 

1930 


16,60 „ 


89 .. 

1931 


17.76 


98 „ 
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A largo portion of the now businc&B transacted 
by the youn^r and less firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a short time and the growth 
of total business in their case is not commen- 
surate with the volume of new business trans- 
acted m each year. The total business which 
lapsed during 1931 was 7| crores and was over 
40 per cent, of the total new business. 

The net Income of the Indian companies 
under their life assurance business from pre- 
miums and interest amounted to crores 
in 1031 and was in excess of ^ crore over the 
corresponding income of the previous year 
Claims amounted to 1^ crore and exceeded 
the previous year’s figure by 12 lakiis Claims 
by death showed an increase 5 lakhs and 


claims by survivauce an increase of 7 lakhs, 
respectively. 

The life assurance funds increased by nearly 2 
crores during 1031 and amounted to 22^ crore^. 
at the end of that year. The average rate ot 
interest earned on the life funds during the 
year was a little less than 51 per cent. 

The Pott Office Intnranct Fund was instituted 
by the Government of India in 1883 for the 
ben(‘flt of the postal employees but gradually 
admission to it lias been thrown open to almost 
all classes ot Government servants who are 
employed on civil duties. The following are 
some of the important particulars relating to 
the business of the Fund during the tour yeai s 
1929 to 1932 — 



New business effected 
during the 
year. 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the year. 


Life 

Year 

ending 

3l8t 

March. 

Number 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assured 

Numbei 

of 

policies. 

Total 

sums 

assuied 

and 

bonuses. 

Total 

income. 

i 

Assurance 
fund at the 
end of the 
year. 

i 

1929 . 

7,682 

1,43,41,000 

64,474 

13,02,47,000 

63,17,000 



3,64,44,000 

1930 . . 

8,894 

1,49,56,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

69,36,000 

*4,02,80,000 

1931 . 

9,710 

1,50,38,000 

79,068 

15,32,86,000 

76,05,000 

4,46,46,000 

1932 . . 

6,484 

98,16,000 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

81,89,000 

4,91,47,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous lnso« 
ranee Bosiness* — The net Indian premium 
income of all companies under Insurance busi- 
ness other than life assurance during 1931 was 
2| crores of which the Indian companies’ share 
wasil crore and tliat of the non-Indian com- 
panies 1 i crore. The total amount Is composed 
of — 

1,28 lakhs from fire. 

43 lakhs from maiine, and 

77 lakhs from miscellaneous insurance 
business. 

The Indian companies received — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from marine, and 
24 lakhs from miscellaneous insurant 
business 

The total assets of Indian companies 

amount to 29 crores of whi(‘h stock exchang< 
securities form the bulk These securities an 
shown in the account at a net value of 20j{ crores 
Mortgage loans on policies and on stocks and 
shares are shown at 4 crores ; land and hous< 
property are valued at 1^^ crore , deposits, cash 
and stamps, are shown at ^ crore, acciunt 
interest at ciore ; agents balances and otlui 
outstanding items at H crore; and loans uii 
personal security and other miscellaneous assets 
at crore Investments of Indian compane ^ 
outside India consist mainly of stock exehang> 
securities and amount to ^ crore. 
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Customs Tariff, 


General Import duties are levied for fltcal 
purposes and not for t^ protection of Indian 
industries. Any duties imposed for proteoti w 
purposes are on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, as accepted or amended by 
(iovemment. Under the terms of the Ottawa 
Agreement a large range of British and Ck)lonial 
poods received a preferential rate of duty from 
January X, 1983. But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
rates articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary in the interests of the 
country. Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
agricultural imnlements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free. Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc , are assessed at 10 per cent, and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 15| 
per cent. 

Be-Imports. — ^Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
if subsequently exported, are on re-lmport 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions : — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the Identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 
their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 
between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(5) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 

Duty is, however, charged on the cost of 
.ilterations. additions, renovations and repairs, 
Involving the substitution of new parts, 
(lone to the articles while abroad, which 
should bo declared by the person re -importing 
the articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-importation. 

To facilitate identification on re-importation 
«in export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
Department at the time of shipment of the 
articles which should be tendered for examin- 
ation. 

This concession of free entry on re-importa- 
tion is not extended for the benefit of Companies 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks. — When any goods, capable 
of being easily identified which have been im- 
ported by sea into any Customs port from any 
loreign port, and upon which duties of Customs 
iiave been paid on importation, are re-exported 
by sea from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
a ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eighths of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
hereinafter provided, be repaid as drawback : 

Provided that, in every such case, the goods 
lie identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Collector at such Customs port and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
date of importation, as shown by the records 
of tlie Cqstqm House, or within such egtendpd 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufficient cause being shown 
in any case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 8 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so re-exported from the 
former port : 

Provided that. In every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the Officer- 
in-Oharge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first imported into British 
India. 

Ko drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback be made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such pa 3 rment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless parent be demanded within 
six months from the date of entry for ship- 
ment. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not intended 
to be re-landed at any Customs port ; and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merehandlse Marks.— Importers into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat- 
ing to merchandise marks. In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive. 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads : — 

1 . Counterfeit trade marks ; 

2. Trade descriptions that are false in re- 
spect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false in other 
respects: and 

4. Lengths not properly etamped on piece* 
goods, 
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THE FIRST SCHEDULE. — ^Import Tariff— con/<f. 
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THE FIRST SCHEDULE.-Import TariS-conid. 



I'n.lfr OnM>rninfnt lit iivlu Fiiian. e Department (Central Revenuet) Xntifleation Xo 14. dated the 9th April 1932, a» amended subse- 
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9 (2) , TE4 . . j Preferential re- Five annas per pound 
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12 (2) I Oilseeds, noe>ES 8ENTIAL, all sorts not otherwise Preferential re- 30 per cent, od . '[20 per cent. 

1 specified, including coinra or coconut kernel venue I valorem j > ad valorem 




Gambler, block and cube 

Gambler In flakes or circular 
pieces. 
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(e) In other containers . ; Prefer ential j Re. 1-8 per Imperial [Re. 1-2-8 peri 

I revenue. gallon. ' Imperial 



' Preferential rate of duty i 
I if the article is the pro- 1 

tern Name of article Nature of duty Standard rate | duce or manufacture of j Duration 
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• The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all kerosene produced in a manufactory m British India is 
2 annas and 9| pies per Imperial gallon. 
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• Under Government of India, Finance Department, (Central Revenues), Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended suba^ 
qnently. woolen all-over embroider^ with artificial silk are exempt from to much of the duty as is in excess of 36 per cent ad valorem or Re 1 -2 
per lb whichever is higher (standard) and 25 per cent ad valorem (preferential) 
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49(3) BLANKETS' 4Nd reij-s (other than floor mgs), e\- Re\enue _o per cent admlorem 

j eluding blanket® and mgs made wholly or 
mainly from artificial silk. 
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• Under Government of India Fmance Department (Central Revenues), Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 19^2, as amended subse- 
quently, woollen waste and rags are exempt from pa> ment of import duty 
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59 (1) 1 Building and Engineebing bricks . . . ' Re\ enue . 25 jier cent ad valorem 



Preferential rate of duty 
if the article is the pro- 
duce or manufacture of- 
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♦ Under Goveniment of India, Finance Department, (Central Revenues), Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, articles of imitation jei^ellery (including buttons and other fasteners) which consist of. or include, base metal plated with gold or silver 
and in which the proportion of precious metal to total metallic, contents, is less than 1 5 per cent are liable to duty as * hardware, other sorts ' at the 
stnnd^Ttl rate oi 30 ptr tent a / or the preferential rate of 20 per cent ad valorem as the ca'^e mav be under Item No. 71 

j \ t >1 * duiN f n the i-t Taunarj loSo and until lurther notice on all steel insrots produced in British India is Rs 4 per ton. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs 4 per ton. 
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63 (1 3) i Iron or Steel expanded metal Preferential 20 per cent ad i alorem 10 per cent 

revenue j ad valorem 

63(14) . Iron OR Steel hoops and strips Preferential 20percent adt«i7or«w '10 per cent i 
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rhp ntp .,t exrive .lut\ on the l^t J\nuar\ 1035, and until further notiee, on all -teel inm)t- produLed lu Rnti'-h India i«. Ks 4 per ton 
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♦ The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and untU further notice, 00 all steel inuots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
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• The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Rs. 4 per ton. 
t Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Bevenues) Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, iron or steel sleeper bars, other than cast iron are exempt from payment of the alternative m vi^rem duty. 
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Till 1 ite nr oNoi^o (iut\ on the I'-r J \nuarv, 1935, and until further notice, on all steel ingots produced in British India is Bs 4 per ton, 
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* Under Gtovemment of India, Finance Department, (Central Kevenuea), Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended snbse- 
qnmily, radium is exempt from pasrment of import duty. 
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The rate of excise duty on the 1st January 1935, and until further notice, on all ited ingots produced in Britih India la Rs, 4 per ton 
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79 I MUSICAL Instruments and parts thereof all Preferential 50 per cent advaiorem 40 per cent » 

sorts not otherwise specified. re\ enue ad talorem J 

♦ Under Government of India, Finance Department, (Central Re\enue3), Notification No. 14, dated the 9th April 1932, as amended subse- 
quently, photo-htho films are liable to duty at 10 per cent ad icUorem 
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Finance. 

The gradual evolution of tlic present financial But this did not end the discussion indeed 
organisation of India is in many respects a it was only the first phase. A large issue 
reflection of her constitutional development remains, and, despite the extinction of the 
Those wlio take a broad view of the history of Provincial contributions the finances of some 
Federal States — and by whatever name It of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state, 
may be called India must in its political struc- Broadly the issue may be put in this way. The 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more Government of India has taken the growing heads 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State come and customs. The Provinces are left with 
rights Tliere is a constant mutation in the resources which are either almost static, like land 
powers of the central government and the revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
federal components, though in India we use excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the terms “Government of India ** and ** Pro- the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
vincial Governments” to describe them. In to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
thc earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, bition. At the same time the Provinces are con- 
and especially the older Presidencies, were for fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
all practical purposes independent of the cen- diture, like those on education and sanitation 
tral government and responsible only to the which bulk largely in Provincial budgets. The 
authority sitting in I^ondon. After the middle burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
of ttic nineteenth century the process was such as Bombay and Bengal The standard 
reversed, aiid the Government of India was all- of living is high ; wages and costs are a good deal 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to above those of the agricultural provinces. This 
the smallest items of their exx>enditure. This means an expensive administration On the 
centralisation reached its highest point during other hand the industrial progress which induces 
the long Viceroynlty of Ivord Curzon, who was this costlier administration pours all its taxable 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he product into the coffers of the Government of 
sought todepiivo the Presidency Governors India. Buies made to give Bombay and Bengal 
of tlielr right to correspond direct with the some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
Secretary of State for India This system Inoperative in practice Whilst therefore re- 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succcs- lief is felt at the abolition of the Provincial 
sors, and a continuous process of devolution Contributions under the 1919 settlement, it is 
set in. In the matter of finance the measures felt that this does not go far enough, and there is 
took the form of long-term “ contracts ” with still tills pressure for some share in the revenue s 
the Provincial Governments, and later in the from the taxes on income which, it is believed, 
assignment of definite heads of revenue to the alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the satisfactory basis, 
dual authority and responsibility which had . , 

clogged progress. A much clearer cut was A Review, 

made when the great reform scheme embodied The financial organisation was, of course 
ju the €k)vornment of India Act of 1919 was reviewed as part of the work ot the Round 
passed Here, for all practical reasons. Pro- Table Conference A sub-committee of tin 
vincial finance was entirely separated from the Federal Structure Committee was appointed 
finances of tlie Government of India, and with under the chairmanship ol Lord Peel to examim 
one reservation the Local Governments were the question ol icderal finance and the prineiplts 
made masters in their own financial Iiouses embodied in the sub-committee’s report writ 
The reservation arose from the circumstance endorsed by the parent Committee as a suitable 
that tlie funds of the Government of India did basis. A Federal Finanee Committee with 
not then permit them to do entirely without Lord Eustace Percy as Chairman was appointed 
contributions from the Provinces These con- attheendof 1931 to subject to the test of figun'^ 
tributions were fixed in the shape of definite the suggested classification of revenues bv tb*^ 
sums, wiiich the Provincial Governments had Peel Committee and to (‘stlmate the probabi* 
to find from their own resources and pay to the financial position of the Federal and of tin 
Government of India in cash. They varied Provincial Governments under the propost d 
between Province and Province, on a scale scheme In the course of their report tin 
which at first sight seemed inequitable, but Federal Finance Committee said that the t.ansUi 
which had a definite logical basis. The total to the Provinces of taxes on income though 
of these contributions was a little less than ten defensible in principle would leave the Ceiitp 
crores of rupees. This was admittedly a tem- in deficit. Therefore the Peel CommiGtf 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was suggested a method of transferring to each 
necessary for the Government of India to reduce Province a percentage of the share of income 1 
its post-war expenditure and develop its re- estimated to bo attributable to it. But m 
venues to the point when they would balance view of the incomplete data on which tbi 
without drawing from the Provinces. They were estimates were made a special review is 
an open sore, each Province claiming that it paid to be necessary at the time federation is est * 
an undue proportion of the total contribution, lished in order to fix the initial percents ^ 
and iliat it was starved in consequence. There A strict allocation on a percentage basis vo’ 
was no possibility of adjusting these differences, still leave some Provinces in deficit and so 
so the contributions were reduced as fast as to right their finances the committee suggc''’’" 
the finances of the Government of India spreading the charge over the other Proviu 
permitted. Tliey finally disappeared from the by giving them back less in income tax ti ‘U 
Budget in 1928-29. they were entitled to. 
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Kegardiii^ posRiblt npw sources of revenue 
I deral or Provincial the J<o(Ural 1 inancc 
C omraittet reported as follows — 

Federal 

Excise on Tobacco — Ihe present position 
In regard t » this tax appears to lx that a sub 
stantialrt venue may be oxpec ted from a system 
f vend licenses and fees but that an exdse 
duty imposed in the near futurt lould not 
l>c relied on to Mtld a substantial revenue 

I here is general agreement that such a duty 
mid not b imposed on the cultivator and It 

IS doubtful n hether a duty on the manufsi tured 
product could be successful while manufacture 
(ontinues to be so largely earned on in small 
( stabhshments and even as a domestic Industry 
A end In ensf s and fees can obviously In imposed 
>nly bv the Governments of the Units and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now being imouriged by the Government 
)t India file difficulties in the way of a 
hdcial excise may be overt ouk in course ol 
time but It would lie unsafe for us to rely on 
this in the neai future 

Excise on Matches — The imposition of an 
excise duty cn mitdus is already under active 
f msideiation and we feel justified in contcmplat 
ing the txistciici oi such a duty liom the outset 
( f f< deration We arc advised that the probable 

II t >« Id of the tax tor all India at a reasonable 
r ite with due allowam t for reduced consump 
tion would b about 1 crores of which at least 
- oU cron s w luld be raise d in British India 

Other Excises — It is possille that other 
excise dutifs may occupy an import int place 

III the tls( al Policy of India in the tuturc but 
Mi do not feel warrantulm rel>ing upon the 
mtroduftion of such miasures in tlu caily 
>ears of federation 

Monopolies — We have examined the 
suggestion made at the Round Tal lo Contcrence 
that fedtral nvtnms should he augmented 
h> a f(w selected monopolies From th< flscal 
] int of view It is only in very speciil 
ir uiustancps that a monppolj whither of 
j roduetion nnnufacturc or sale is to be preferred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising le venue 
i \c ept in so far is the proposals alr< ady noticed 
in r gaid to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly we cm suggest no new commodity 
le uliieh the monopoly me thod could R ipplicd 
\uth idvantigft The manufacture ot arms 
nd explosives which has been suggested as 
* possible monopoly is already subject to 
' nst Public utility monopolie s stand on 
r it her a different footing but the only new 
1 Icral monopoly of this kind that has been 
il,ge ste d to us is broadc isting the revenue 
turn which must be entirely problematical 

Commercud Stamps — In the Feel Re port it 
i'> observed that There is much to be 
J i ir fedcralismg Commercial Stamps on the 
ifs of various proposals made in the past, 
f no deffnito recommendation was made 
hive examined this suggestion but on the 
i Ic we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
« lediatc measure 

i jM yield of certain stamp duties which 
ht be plae ed in this category was in 1930 31, 
idly more than one crore Ihls was a 
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sub normal v ( ar and the normal yield siiould 
Ijc somewhat higlier In 1930 81 about 40 per 
cent of the >ield wis reeeived by Bombay 
(one eighth of this be mg attributable to Sind), 
27 percent by Bengal and 12 per (sent by 
Madras Ihe loss ot revenue rosultlng from 
tile federalisation of these duties would therefore 
lie unevenly distiibuted and their federalisation 
would not ease the problem of distributing 
income tax 

Further there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of sepirat mg stamp dutiis into two classes 
commercial and non commercial It could 
only be done by means of a sehcdule and a large 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 
bo Involved Ihe simple constitutional solution 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of rtve nue 

Wo have given some attention to the question 
considered by the ledcral Structure Committee 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
b( given poutr also to tlx the rates of duty on 
all stamps or whethe r lei,islation on this subje < t 
should be rtscrveel wholly or partially to the 
1 ederal Government Wo suggest that the 
lederal Government sheiild retain tlu peiwor 
to legislate on behalf of the 1 roviuces In regard 
to those stamp duties which aic tlu subject of 
legislation by the Central (lOVCTiiment at tlu 
date of fedeiatlon The duties which are now 
the subject of central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments bills of exchange share 
certificates e heqiies (not now dutiabh ) delivery 
orders in nspeet of goods letters ol allotment 
of shares letters of credit insuiame policies 
promissory notes proxies receipts and shipping 
orders We understand that proposals have 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list and would suggest that if 
any such additions are eontemplated that 
should be made before the establishment of 
the 1 edoration 

We ought to add In this connection, that 
difficulties alrc ady inse In estimating the share 
of each Piovince in the proceeds liom the salt 
ot postage stamps for use on taxed documents 
and these difflcultu s may bi expected to lead 
to considerable friction with the Provincial 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised 

rinaliy. In proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units we have to some extent been Influenced 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the imposition of fedcril stamp duties In the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved We do not however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
It might be found desirable to Include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have leci us to recommend that 
commerolal stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 

Corporation Tax — Prom the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were imposed on companies registered In 
che States on th e same basis as the present 
super tax on companies In British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible 
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Provincial. 

Taxation of Tobacco — We have already 
.dealt briefly with this question and have 
suggested that the taxation of tobacco, otherwise 
than by excise on production or manufacture, 
should rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
Government sliould be given the right to impose 
a general federal excise. This distinction Is, 
we think, justified by the fact that ex hypothesi 
the introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
will be difllcult, if not impossible, until manufac- 
ture becomes more highly Industrialised , and 
as that development takes place an excise 
levied at the factory by one Unit of the Federation j 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units, j 
It will be seen from our later proposals iuj 
regard to powers of taxation that the federallsa- 
tion of tobacco excise would not preclude the! 
Federal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired. I 

There Is, unfortunately, no material which 
would enable us to estimate the yield of any 
of these forms of taxation. The provincial 
taxes will take some time to mature, but 
eventually they may be expected to form at 
least a very useful additional source of provincial 
revenue. 

Succession Duties. — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government which has 
attempted legislation for the imposition of 
succession duties, and the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful We understand that even that 
Ctovemment would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should have been undertaken by the 
Government of India Wo propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
the benefit of the Units ; but clearly the facts 
would not justify reliance on them as a source 
of revenue in the near future. 

Terminal Taxes — We have been asked to 
weigh the issues which arise from the proposal 
to Introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
additional source of revenue for the Provinces 
As the arguments for and against this proposal 
have been so fully set forth in previous reports. 
It scarcely seems necessary to re -state them here. 
The feature of such taxation which has impressed 
us most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 
a surcharge on railway freights Where munlci- 

e tl octrois are in force, there appears to be a 
ndency to substitute for the general levy of 
dues on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
daries the simpler alternative of a terminal 
tax collected at the railway station, and there 
is already a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of traffic to the roads We therefore 
recommend that, if terminal taxes are to be 
regarded as a permanent part of the financial 
structure, they should be imposed by the 
Federal Legislature for the benefit of the Units. 
Such terminal taxes as are already in existence 
(mainly as municipal taxes) will fall into much 
the same category as other taxes classed as 
federal which, at the time of federation, are 
being levied by certain Units ; but though 
it may be necessary for this reason to authorlso 
the municipalities and Provinces concerned to 
continue to raise these taxes, they should be 
allowed to do so only within limits laid down 
by the Federal Legislature A«wam and Bttiar 


and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxes of the kind at present, 
are most desirous of deriving provincial revenue 
from this source. While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere as a temporary expedient, 
in view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts of India, we are not prepared 
to regard terminal taxes as a normal source ot 
revenue. 

Taxation of Africialtural Incomes. — We 

have not considered the broad issues of policy 
involved in the taxation of agricultural incomes, 
but we have considered, as we were commissioned 
to do. the more limited question of “the 
possibility of empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes.” 
In view of the close connection between this 
subject and land revenue, wo agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces, For the same reason, we think 
that this right should be restricted to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned. There will presumably be no diffi- 
culty in drafting into the constitution a 
definition of agricultural income which has 
so long been recognised in Indian income-tax 
law and practice. 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agrioultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessee to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of bis income ; and we doubt 
whether any provision need be inserted in the 
constitution on this point since we are advised 
that, in practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-operation of the other Government. 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yield of such taxation. 

Conclusion — In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, we have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes. We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of new 
sources, and in this field the results of our 
survey are not encouraging. We have found 
that such provincial taxes as appear to bc> 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues. In using the phrase ‘^practical 
politics,'* we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ouglit 
or ought not to bo imposed, or even as to whether 
It is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted. We are only noting the 
fact that the opposition to certain forms oi 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition 
is still so great that they are not likely to b'* 
adopted soon enough to influence the financin 1 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being. In the federal sphere, tla 
excise on matches Is the only tax which we feel 
justified in taking Into account as an immediat< 
reinforcement of federal revenues. 
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Railway Finance* — The year 1924-25 was 
marked by a step of great importance in 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
IS explained in detail under the section Ballways 
ft.) the ^ovemmcnt of India is a great railway 
owner. It owns and operates itself a verv large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
ire called State Bailways ; it is the principal 
bhareholder in other lines which are leased to 
Companies which operate them. Prior to the 
year in questioni the railway finances were 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country. The effects of this were unfortunate. 
As tile finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Oovemment of India. The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed in the report 
of a strong committee of investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Aoworth 
Committee, whldi recommended the entire 
separation of the Hallway Budget from the 
general finances. Some delay incurred in giving 


effect to this recommendation, but it was carried 
out in the year 1024-25. The bases of the settle- 
ment were complete separation of finance; a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues; and the 
creation of a Standmg Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure l^ore they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution was 
settled on the basis of one per cent, on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits ; 
further, if after the i>ayment of the contributions 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Hallway Heserves exceeds the sum of Ha. 8 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues. The effects of this change 
are expected to yield to the General Revenues 
a fixed contribution from the railway property 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usu- 
fruct of their operation and secure management 
and development on commercial principles* 

j In the i>ast few years, owing to the economic 
depression, the railways have been unable to 
I make the contribution to general revenues. 


I. HECENT INDIAN FINANCE. 


The year 1024 marked a distinct and very 
important stage in the finances of India. Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country's 
balance sheet. Up to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when they 
were in the nature of ** windfalls" going to 
the avoidance of debt. Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance. But com- 
meneing in 1910 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directly some 34 crores of rupees. 
Nor was this all. Whilst the military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easy 
seizure if it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set a 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions. When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
Gstabiishing a new Frontier system to take 
Ihe place of that which collapsed in 1919. 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Waziristan, (q. o. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads. This 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the financial 
equilibrium of the whole country. Kor is it 
possible to acquit the Finance Department of 
the Government of India in the difficult post- 
war peried of a relaxation of that close control 
expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even In the years of 
Umine and plague. The result was that the 
(coumulated deficits of the Government of 
ladia reached the very high figure of Bs. 100 
irores. This led to two results. 


^^Retrenchment and Taxation.-* Owing to 
the Insistent demand for retrenchment the 
Government of India appointed in 1922 a 
retrenchment committee, on the model of the 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the extra- 
vagant post-war expenditure of the British 
Government. This committee is generally called 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Committee. 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report which 
recommended reductions In expenditure which 
amounted in the aggregate to Rs 18 crores. 

Financial equilibrium was established and a 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24. 

Statement comparing the actual Revenue 
and Expenditure of the Central Government 
since 1921-22. 


Tear. 

Revenue. 

Expen- 

diture 

1921-22 . . 

1,15,21 

1.88,40 

1922-23 . . 

1,21,41 

1,31,88 

1923-24 . . 

1,38,17 

1,27,16 

1924-25 . . 

1,38,04 

1,28,68 

1926-26 .. 

1,33,38 

1,26, or> 

1926-27 . . 

1,81,70 

1,23,77 

1927-28 . . 

1,25,04 

1,22,22 

1928-29 . . 

1,28,24 

1,23,88 

1929-30 . . 

1,32,69 

1,26,68 

1930-81 . . 

1,24,60 

1,30,04 

1931-82 .. 

1,21,64 

1,26,50 

1932-33 . . 

1,26,40 

1,18,01 

1933-34 . . 

1,20,37 

1,14,66 

1934-35 . 

1,23,38 

1,15,19 

(Revised) 
1985-36 . . 

(Budget) 

1,21,00 

1,16,91 


In lakhs of Rupees. 

I3urplu8(-f') 
Deflcit(— ) 
—27,66 
—16,02 
•f2,89 
-b6,68 
+8,31 

u 

—32 
+27 
— 11,68 
—11,76 
+1,56 
( 6 ) 

+ 13 


(o) Whole surplus placed to provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 


(6) Surplus to Earthquake Fund except for 
Rs. 62 lakhs for debt redemption. 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL PO.SITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 1 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
which began in 1930 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year. The net result from 
the Government of India’s point of view 
was the introduction during 1931 of two 
Budgets, the ordinary Budget in the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September. 
When Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, ho had a 
sorry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estimates made for 1930-31 These 
estimates showed a surplus of Its. 86 lakhs; the 
revised estimates worked upto a deficit of 
Bs 13.66 crores, which the Finance Member 
said would remain uncovered and would be added 
to the unproductive debt The main items of 
deterioration as compared with the Budget 
can be summarised as follows : — 

Lakhs. 


Important revenue heads, viz , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraphs (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) . . 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services. Currency and Mint. 1,38 
Other heads 6 


Total Its. 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Finance Member said they must face a fall in 
tax revenue, as compared with the current 
Budget estimates, of no less than Its 13 16 
crores, including a drop of Its 8 crores in Cus- 
toms and 4^ crores in income tax^ The total 
deterioration under Finance headings was 
Bs. 376 lakhs and on commercial departments 
Bs 118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Bs 18 . 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
estimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Bs. 86 laklis the net 
deficit would be Bs. 17 24 crores To meet 
this deficit the Finance Member announced 
a cut of Bs. 176 lakhs in army expenditure 
and retrenchment to the extent of Bs. 98 lakhs 
in civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
Bs 273 lakhs. The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Bs. 14.61 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation. 

New TaxatioB Proposals — His proposals 
were grouped under two heads, Customs and 
Income Tax. Beferring to the first the Finance 
Member said • “ The heads in respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably ; tne duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent, above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 


medicines) will be raised by between ^ and 40 
per cent. The duty on silver bullion Ppropose 
to increase from 4 to 6 annas per ounce. The 
other items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 16 per cent, ad 
valorem) to the ‘‘luxury” rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcharges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent, schedule a surcharge of 2^ 
per cent , to the general or 16 per cent schedule 
one of 6 per cent , and to the ‘* luxury” or 30 
per cent, schedule one of 10 per cent By far 
the most important of these surcharges is that 

6 per cent, on the general revenue schedule 
of 16 per cent , and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 16 per cent on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 16 per cent 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 6 per 
cent, on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 16 per cent schedule is expected to yield 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,63 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the schedule of 
non-protective special duties, here we ha\(' 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specialh 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised bv 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear .1 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally, 1 must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar. The 
position 18 special, because, while 1 am now 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when my budget 
proposals were on the point of (.orapletion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board foi 
the protection of sugar Summarised, the 
Board’s recommendations aro — (1) a basi< 
duty of Bs 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugai . 
including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years , (2) an additional duty of Be. 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be imposed for the llr^t 

7 years , (3) power to be taken to add 8 aniiii'' 
per cwt to the duty at any time if the iandi'd 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Bs 4 per maund ; (4) no protective duty on 
molasses My own proposals for rovenu* 
purposes liad been very close to this, for I had 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Be. 1 to Bs. 1-8-0 per cwt Wliat I 
have now included is an increase of Bs 1-4-0 p(>r 
cwrt. on all grades of sugar This, as T 
have said, must be regarded purely as a revemn 
measure pending consideration of the TaiWl 
Board’s recommendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional roveiuu' 
next year of 9 32 crores We shall also obtain 
about 60 lakhs more from the increased impoit 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which tin* 
House discussed on 28tli January last This will 
raise the additional yield to 9.82 crores. in- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from Ist March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revemn 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakh^ 
thus reducing the current year’s deficit to 
32.68 crores.” 
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Increased Income Tax.—Dealing with his Ks. 30,001 to Ks 50,000 the super*tax rate will 
uroposed new tax on incomes, the Finance be 0 pies Above Rs 60,000 the graduated scales 
isicmber said “ The taxable minimum income will be increased by 2 pies throughout. The 
tor income-tax — Es 2,000 — ^will not be lowered, flat rate tor companies will be 1 anna as at 
The rate of tax on the lowest zone up to present These changes will yield, it is estimated, 
Its. 4,990 will be raised by 4 pies. The rates on 46 lakhs Tims the total estimated additional 
higher grades up to Rs 39,999 will bo raised In net revenue from taxes on income will be 5 
‘.ome cases by 6 pies, in some cases by 6 pics, crores. Briefly they will add an extra charge 
nnd in the highest of these grades by 7 pies of about 2 to 6 per cent on all incomes. The 
At present the highest rate is reached at Rs rates of additional tax have been so adjusted 
40,000. It is now 19 pies 1 propose a rate of 25 as to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
pies on incomes from Rs 40,000 to Rs. 99,999, graduated scale of burden increasing as the 
and a maximum rate of 26 plea on incomes of Income increases, and this object must be borne 
Us 1 lakh and over The estimated 3’ield of these In mind in interpreting our proposals. The 
iiureases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 53 total yield from the proposed changes in Customs 
lakhs on account of increased refunds, 4,54 duties and taxes on income thus amounts 
lakhs net In addition to this, I propose certain to Rs 14 82 crores, as against which the gap 
' imnges as regards super- tax At present all to be lilled is Its. 14.51 crores, so that I am left 
i‘^sessee8 except Hindu undivided families are with a small surplus of 81 lakhs, 
illowed a deduction of Rs. 50,000 in computing 

the Income liable to super-tax This will be Silver Duty. — Referring to silver, the 
lowered to Rs 30,000 except for Hindu undivided Finance Member said the Increase of two annas 
families and companies, which will be allowed, an ounce which wo are proposing is estimated 
as at present, a deduction of Rs. 75,000 and to produce 75 laklis from the import duty and 
50,000 respectively. In the new zone, 7 iaklis from the excise 01 82 lakhs in all. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

^The following is a summary of the estimates of ways and moans in India during 1934-35 and 
1935-36 — 

__ _ (In crores of rupees ) 

I Budg^, "Revised, 1 Budget, 

I _ 10‘i4 -35. 

RECEn»TS. 

1, Excess of Revenue of the Central Government 

over Expenditure charged to Revenue.. .. 35.87 31.08 32 29 

2 Unfunded Debt incurred — 

(a) Post Ofllcc Cash Certifleates (net) . . . 5 50 2 78 2 75 

(5) Post Office Savings Bank deposits (net) . 6.00 7 10 8 75 

(c) Other Savings Bank deposits (net) .. 6 99 5 8 7 6 4 2 

3 Appropriation for reduction or avoidance of debt. 3.00 3 00 3 00 

4 Railway and Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation 

. . — .sf) 1.49 2 08 

5 Post Office Cash Certificate Bonus Fund .. 1.10 .74 .25 

6 Miscellaneous Deposits and Remittances (net) , 2 03 1.02 16 45 

Total Receipts .. .. 55,78 55 67 69 57~ 

Dtsbpbsbments. 


7. Capital Expenditure not charged to Revenue — 


(a) State Railways 

2.96 

. . 

8.50 

(If) Posts and Telegraphs 

40 

.34 

.55 

(c) Other items . 

1.29 

1.42 

6.23 

Permanent Debt discharged (net) 

13.24 

32.05 

27.61 
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(In crores of Bupees ) 



Budget, 

1934-35 

Bevised, 

1934-85. 

Budget, 

1936-36 

9. Floating Debt discharged (net) 

.... 

9.74 

8.50 

10. Lost on revalnation, sale transfer, etc., of assets 
of the Paper Currency Beservo (net) , . 

,05 

6.88 

7.00 

11, Loans by the Central Government — 




(a) To Provincial Loans Fund 

6.00 

4.00 

10.25 

(b) Other Loans .. 

1.49 

—.15 

—.01 

12. Bcmittances between England and India — 




(a) Bemittance from India for financing 
Home Treasury 

36.60 

52.04 

34.69 

(b) Transfers through the Gold Standard 
Beserve and the Paper Currency Beserve 

• . . . 

—17.87 

.... 

(r) Sale of silver 


3.87 

4.00 

(d) Other transactions (net) 

.70 

.99 

,73 

13. Balances of Provincial Governments 

—2.91 

—2 91 

—2.71 

ToTAii Disbursements 

58.82 

90.80 

95 34 

Net Disbursements ., 

3 04 

34.63 

25.77 

New Loan 

.. 

35 80 

25 00 

Beduction ( -f ) or Increase (-— ) of cash balance 

4 3.04 

—1.17 

H 77 

Opening Balance 

13.44 

11.89 

13.00 

Closing Balance . . . . . . . . 

10.40 

13.06 

12,29 


R«c«ptioa by tht AtsemUy — Strong op- | 
position was manifested in tJio Assembly to 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on ' 
tlie plea tlmt Government’s duty was to retrench 
expenditure still further, an amendment was 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this 
source by Bs 240 lakhs. Government found 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the 
Mnanco Bill was returned to the Assembly 
by the Governor-General with tlio recommen- 


dation that it should be passed with an amend- 
ment to the Finance Member's original scheme in- 
volving a reduction in the lowest grades of income 
tax and leaving the higher grades untouched 
The estimated decrease in revenue was about a 
crof e of rupees compared with nearly two and 
a half crores created by the Assembly's vote 
The following were the rates recommended 
by the Governor- General ; — 


In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unregistered firm and otlior 
association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company : — 


Rate, 

When the total Income is less than Bs. 2,000 Nil, 

When the total Income is Bs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bs. 6,000 . . . . . . . , Six pies in the rupee. 

When the total income is Bs. 6,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bs. 10,000 Nine pies In the rupee. 

When the total Income is Bs. 10,000 or upwards, but is less tlian 
Bs. 16,000 . , , One anna in the rupee. 


When the total Income is Bs. 16,000 or upwards, but is less than 
Bs. 20,000 


One anna and font plei in t’l 
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When the totali ncome is Rs . 20,000 or upwards, but is less than Rate. 

As. 30,000 One anna and seven pies In 

tJie rupee. 

When the total Income is As. 30,000 or upwards, but is less than 

As. 40,000 . . . . One anna and eleven pies In 

the rupee. 

When the total income is As. 40,000 or upwards, but is less than 

As. 1)00,000 Two annas and one pie in 

the rupee. 

When the total income Is As. 1,00,000 or upwards . . . . Two annas and two plea in 

the rupee. 

In the case of every company and registered firm, whatever its 

total income Two annas and two pies in the 

rupee. 

The Bill in its recommended form was, Imw- A ten per cent cut in pay in boUi civil and 
ever, rejected by the Assembly by 60 votes to military departments would lead to a saving of 
56, and was sent to the Council of State where it As. 60 lakhs in the current year and As.lOO lakhs 
was passed It became law on being certified next year. Turning to new methods of raising 
by the Governor- Gkmeral The gap of As 105 revenue the Pinance Member said bis first 
lakhs caused by the amended Income tax figures proposal would be an immediate Increase in the 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- salt revenue by abolishing the credit systems 
penditure to the extent of As 60 lakhs which would mean that the revenue would be 
and by As. 15 lakhs cut in civil expenditure. increased by a crore of rupees each year on this 

account. The main plank of his new taxation 
Othercutsmadeby the Assembly and accepted proposals was to put a temporary surcharge on 
by Government included token reductions of all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
Ks 100 in the demands for Customs, Income export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department, the existing rates in each case. He proposed that 
1'wo cuts of As one lakh and As. 100 were made the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
intho Railway Board demand and were accepted, should only be 12^ per cent, but it would be 

collected at this rate on the whole year's income. 
Supplementary Budget. — It soon became Government held that in the present emergency 
ovldentthattbe worsening of the trade depression they were justified in reducing the income-tax 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimate in the exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
February budget, and in September Sir George pies in the rupee on incomes between As. 1,000 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly and Ab. 2,000 per annum. Dealing with special 
with a Supplementary Finance Bill. The increases and new taxes, the Finance Member 
1<'inance Member said that the returns for the said : We propose to increase the Import duty 
first five months indicated that they would fall on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 per 
short of their budget estimates for customs by at cent, and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
least As.lO croros, the heaviest reductions being 15 per cent. We also proj^se to increase the 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirita duty on brown sugar from A8.6-12-0 to As 7-4-0 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and steel per cwt. This follows the Tariff Board's recom- 
and in the jute export duty, while they expected mendatlon As regards boots and shoes, we 
<1 deficit of Bs. li crores on income-tax. Income propose that there should be imposed assn 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs showed alternative to the 20 per cent, duty a minimum 
a similar decline. The total deterioration ia of 4 annas per pair. The duty will thus be 20 per 
income amounted to As. 11.33 crores in tax cant, or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher, 
revenue, As 6.48 crores on commercial depart- We also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
ments, As.2.20 crores in general finance headings, and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent, 
ks 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts and As regards aH these articles the surcharge will be 
ks. 23 lakhs under other heads. As the budget levied on the increased duty." 
provided for a small surplus of As. 1 lakh on the* 

basis of the mesent estimates there would be a. ** Then there are three items formerly on the 
net deficit of J^.19.55 crores. Putting the deficit, free list on which we think it justifiable to impose 
for the current year and next year together they a small duty on revenue grounds. The result of 
had a gap to fill of As 80.05 crores. He proposed the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
to deal with the situation on three distinct lines,, ^oposed now is that the level of the general 
bistly, to reduce expenditure ; secondly, to revenue tariff has been increased from 16 to 25 
impose an emergency cut in salaries ; and tlurcUy, per cent. There is, therefore, some justification 
to impose fresh taxation. Ketrenohment for adding a 10 per cent, duty to articles tiitherto 
measures in civil expenditure he estimated would free. We propose to put duties of 10 per cent, on 
>*'tve about A8.30 b&hs in the current year, and machinery and dyes, and of i anna per lb. on raw 
ks 250 lakhs next year, while military expendl- cotton. 1 must expect criticism of these duties 
ture next year would be curtailed by AB.46OI41U18. especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
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acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy. The justincation must he the need for 
revenue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
claim that on balance their position will be 
Improved by our surcharge proposals, for under 
these the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
be increased by one quarter This more than 
offsets the burden of ^ anna per lb. on goods made 
from Imported cotton, and affords an effective 
answer to possible criticisms on tile grounds to 
which I have referred. I have one more word 
to say as regards the income-tax proposals In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
of Government officials we considered what total 
reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed. If the general rate of reduction is to be 
10 per cent., that represents what we think fair, 
and if further increases of Income-tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit. We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Us 1,000 to Us 2,000 should 
be merged in any general cut which we are 
imposing or which the Trovinclal Governments 
may impose." 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to It annas 
Instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 0 pies 
Instead of 6 pies. That enhancement was 
expected to produce ils.73 lakhs in a full year and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Es 92 lakhs 
in the working results of the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department which would be left even if| 
the recommendations of the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 

The net result for the current year was an 
estimated increase in taxation of Ks. 711 
lakhs which, together with Be. 87 lakhs from 
increased postal charges ana Es 100 lakhs 
from salt revenue, meant, with retrenchment 
measures, an improvement of Es 938 lakhs 
as against an estimated deficit of Es 10.65 
crores. They would thus close the year with 
a deficit of Es. 10 17 crores. On the other 
hand, in 1932-38 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrenchment measures and the extra taxa- 
tion, maldng a total improvement of Es. 24 73 
crores against an estimated deficit of Es. 19 50 
crores They should thus close the year with a 
surplus, of Es. 6.23 crores The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Es. 4 04 
crores, which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period of 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Es. 247 
Ij^khs in each year for the provision for reduction 
or avoidance of debt. • 

Assembly Opposition.-^The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
strong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start. Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment In the 
Army demands. When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc., agam on the free import 
list and the proposal to increase postal rates was 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax 


increases were carried omitting tiie reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Es. 2,000 
to Es 1.000, and making the 25 per cent, surcharge 
levied during 1932-38 applicable only to incomes 
over Es.l 0,000 per annum. When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Oovernor-General 
that it should be passed in its original form 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Es 4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “ I am satisfiea that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered " The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48. It was taken to the 
Council of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General. 

The 1932-33 Budget — Presenting the 1932-33 
budget on March 7tn, J 932, the Finance Mombci 
explained that the ciicumstances wore somewhat 
unusual The supplementary budget liad boon 
introduced only six montlxs earlier He did not, 
therefore, propose to ask the House a1 the 
present stage to approve any extensions or 
modifications of the plan for raising icvoniio 
put forward in September 1 931 On the basm 
of the supplemental y budget in Hejitomber 
it was hoped to reduce the deficit for the curienl 
year to Es. 10.17 croios and foi the following 
year to realise a surplus of Rs 523 laklm but 
experience had made it necessary to revise these 
estimates A deterioration in the figures b\ 
about Es. 3 ciores was to be allowe(i for ea< h 
year and it was anticipated that the cunent 
year would close with a deficit of Es 13 6 croirs 
and that the surplus for 1932-33 would bo 
118.2 15 crores The Finance Member reminded 
the House that for the current year and tiie next 
year combined no less than Es 13 71 croies 
was being pro\Idod from revenue foi reduction 
or avoidance of debt. 

Revenue Estimatee — The budget estimates 
for customs receipts in 1932-33 woie put at 
Es 415 lakhs less than in the previous yoai 
in spite of the inci eased duties imposed by tbf 
emergency budfjet and which wt^re expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Es. 9f crores 
The main deterioration occurred under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquois 
Referring to the revenue from the commercial 
departments the Finance Member said that no 
contributions from the railways were expected 
either in the current year or the next. 
regards Posts and Telegraphs the loss in workiim 
in the coming year was expected to be about 
Es. 16 lakhs. 

Expanditure Estimates — The total cnil 
and net military expenditure in 1932-33 wa 
estimated at Es. 67,39 lakhs which was Rs 11,^1 
lakhs less than for 1930-31 and Es 795 lakhs 
less than the current budget On the subject 
of retrenchment the Finance Member said : 

" For the present I would remind Honourabl* 
Members of the following broad facts, when tin ^ 
compare what we have achieved with the recom 
mendatlons of the various Retrenchment Con 
mittees. The total recommended by the fom 
civil Sub-Committees was Rs. 4,99 lakbs, an 
we have against tills achieved economics 
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Its 4,33 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent — before 
lUowinf? for terminal charges which, of course, 
the committees did not take into account.” 

” I would mention two other striking results 
111 this connection. The first is the actual 
1 eduction in Expenditure. I have already 
mven the figures from the accounts showing 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and Military 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegraphs) 
-mce 1930-31 . The position may also bo stated 
in another way. If Honourable Members will 
look at the analji^lcal table which is included 
m the Financial Secretary’s memorandum 
(which is prepared now on a slightly diflierent 
basis from that which I*circulated in September) 
I hey will find that what I may describe as the 
net controllable administrative expenditure, 
civil and military (which excludes the cost of 
collection of taxes and of the administration 
of salt and Posts and Telegraphs expenditure) 
has been brought down from just over Us. 76 
crores in 1930-31 to just over Es 64 crorea for 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent.” 

The second fact is of a more distressing nature* 
t)Ut it indicates the magnitude of the effect 
which we have made. In pursuance of the 
retrenchment campaign the following appoint- 
ments in the Civil Departments (including Posts 
and Telegraphs) have been or will shortly come 
under reduction so far as information is at 


present available — 

Gazetted oflicers 299 

Ministerial establishment and other 
superior establishment .. .. 6,279 

inferior establishment . . . . . . i ,485 


Total . . 7,063 


The 1933 34 Budget — In Introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the two previous years. The results 
for 1931-32 had turned out to be Bs. 2 crores 
better than anticipated in ^le budget speech 
and the account for the year showed a deficit 
after providing nearly Ks. 7 crores for the 
reduction of debt of Bs. 11 1 crores. For the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indlcat- 
(Kl that the surplus would be Bs. 217 lakhs or 
Bs. 2 lakhs more than was estimated He 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue — is. In view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difliculty. Indeed 
E may say that accurate estimation is Impossible, 
in these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and In particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad. 

Customs. — The assumption, however, that 
the value of imports will be maintained does 
not necessarily imply that the value of the 
import duties will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special position 
ns regards sugar, showing how the present 
development of the Indian industry is affecting 


our revenue. On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one croro 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not be offset by any increase under other 
heads. 

In regard to cotton piece-goods also, for 
reasons which I have explained, we think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods — as to some 
extent abnormal and not likely to be repeated 
Here therefore wo have allowed for a drop of 
30 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought 
it safe to count on a small revenue (25 lakhs) 
from silver imports — because liaving closed 
the gap in our land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier, through whicli a large trade in silver 
from China was suddenly developing in the 
course of the last year, we think It reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
Imports. 

Making allowance for these and olhcr minor 
variations, our customs revenue eaiimates for 
next year are put at 51,25 laklis shouiiig a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from the revised estimates 
of the current year. 

The position as regards net receipts may bo 
summarised as follows — 

Be venue 
(Ukhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1032-33 . . 52,31 27 

Bovised Estimate, 1932 33 . . 62,28 55 

Budget Estimate, 1933-34 .. 51,24 60 

Civil Expenditure The biulgot estlmaio 
of Civil expenditure for the current year (1032- 
33), % e., excluding military expenditure, expen- 
diture on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, was 20,65 lakhs Our revised estimate 
now gives the figure as 20,89 lakhs There is 
thus an apparent increase of 24 lakhs But a 
closer examination shows that this increase, 
does not denote any increase in real expenditure, 
and, indeed, that the economy in recurrent 
expenditure lias been greater than that which 
we promised. The figure of expenditure as 
shown in our accounts has had to be increased 
because special items amounting in all to fiSi 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which dv) not denote 
real expenditure, have had to be included. 

** Under the other heads of real expenditure 
we shall have achieved during this year economies 
of Bs. 45 lakhs Ihoie than we promised, it 
may be remembered that in my budget speech 
in March last I stated that, broadly speaking, 
against a total retrenchment in expenditure 
of Bs. 499 lakhs recommended by the four civil 
sub-committees, Government had acldeved 
economies of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent, 
before allowing for terminal charges which the 
committees did not take into account, d’he 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have just given show that 
the actual economies achieved in normal expendi- 
ture amount to 45 lakhs more than this, that is 
to say, to a total of 478 lakhs, or nearly 96 per 
cent, of the amount recommended by the 
retrenchment committees. 

••Turning to the estimates of expenditure 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to be able to report a still further improvement. 
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An compared with the ourreat year with ite 
budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs an4 the revised 
estimate of 20,80 lakhs, the estimates for 1 088-84 
are 20,^58 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction of 
86 lakhs on the current year In spite of the 
following facts ; first, that we hate allowed for 
reducing the cut In pay to 5 per cent, thereby 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we have 
to meet the normal increments in time scale 
pay which still involve an annual addition of 
something like 15 lakhs, and thirdly, that we 
have to meet new obligatory expenditure 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature of 
which I shall shortly explain . If all these Items 
are taken into account it will be seen that the 
total of the net reductions otherwise effected 
under the normal heads of expenditure amotint 
to no less than 06 lakhs. Honourable Members 
may say that they are not concerned with this 
figure but only with the saving of 86 lakhs 
actually effected, but 1 have given tbeSe 
explanations in order to show how wS are 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what a 
constant effort is required ^merely to prevent 
expenditure from growing.* ** 

Military Expenditure. — “When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Hefence Btidget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory. For the current year (1982-88) allowing 
for the full effects of the 10 per cent, cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was Bs. 46.74 
erores For next year the net expenditure 

J provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
or an extra Charge of ES. 62^ lakhs due to the 
reduction in the cut iu pay to 6 per cent is 
Bs. 46 20 erores. That iS to say althotigh the 
pay bill is increased by Bs. 62i lakhs the net 
expenditure is to be reduced by Bs. 64 laidis.** 


Expenpitubx-^ 

MUUartft Om Asods.T-Net 
reduction effected in spite of 
part restoration of pay out 
costing 79i lakhs under these 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates. (This net 
reduction together with the 
reduction of 6 under Irrigation 
and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives a 
total reduction of 00 as 
mentioned in para. 61) . . 86 

Total .. 163 838 


As a result of the changes tlitis summarised 
the net deterioration for next year Is estitnated 
at 176 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
shown iu the revised estimate for the cutreni 
year will be reduced to surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The Cut in Pay. — Concerning the Govern- 
ment’s decision to restore half the cut in pay the 
Finance Member said that the total cOst was 
Bs. 108 lakhs. 

As against this the Central budget will re- 
cover as a result Of thC withdrawal of the exemp- 
tion of income-tax surcharges and the tax on 
incomes below B«. 2,000 from Government 
offlclals — not only officials paid against the 
CJentral budget, but Officials of the Hallways 
and Offlclals serving under the Provincial Govern- 
ments — a net iilorease in Income-'tax receipts 
of 63 lakhs. 

I The riot cost of the proposal to the CJcutral 
Government is thus 55 lakhs. 


Finaiieial Summary, 1933«34. 

Bs. lakhs. 

ttsvkJltJfc-- Better. Worse. 


Qianges in DiitiM. — The budget announced 
chahges in the import duilcs on boOts arid shoes 
and artificial silk goods. 


Customs. — (Reduction due to fall 
allowed for in Imports of sugar 
and cotton piece-goods) . . . . 

Income-tax, — (Increase due to 
removal of exenn>tion from 
surcharge on (Government 
setvontt) 53 

8aU. — (Reduction mainly due to 
termination of temporary in- 
crease in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) . . . . 

Opium 25 

Finance Aeodi.— -Net changes in- 
cluding additional expenditure 
of 1 on account of part resto- 
ration of cut in pay 

Oommereial deparfmenfs.— Net 
revenue 

itf»«eetfa>i«otw.-^(B<eductlonof 30 
due to no provision being in- 
cluded in next year’s estimates 
tor Gain by Exchange) • • * * 


1,04 


Decuions.— The Assembly threw out tho 
propo!»al for a stamp duty on cheques and by 
59 votes to 33 carried a resolution tb reduce 
the rate of income tax from 4 pies to 2 pies 
on incomes between BS. 1,000 arid Bs. 1,500. 


1,63 

15 

11 


The 1934-35 Budget -—Summing up the 
results for 1033-34 when introducing tho 1984-36 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Bs. 8 erores for debt 
reduction instead of the Bs. 6.89 erores due 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Bs. 129 lam’ 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a special fund to cover relief measurw In 
respect of earthquake damage. For 1984-36 
Government were expecting a drop of Bs. 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure wooM be 
Es. 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1984-85 it was necessary to 
find means of Improving the position tq tho 
fixtimt of Bb. 163 lakhs. 


46 


A loss in import duties of 
anticipated » 


225 laklus was 
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OUMr RiVfiiiM.~Tbe changes In other 
h<«ds of Bevenue do not call for any detailed 
comment. We are allowing for a slight recovery 
of 12 lakhs in Taxes on income to a total of 
171 crores, and we should have put this 25 
lalms higher if it had not been for the losses 
which must be anticipated from the earthquake. 
We are also allowing for an increase of 18 lakhs 
on salt and for a drop in the gross receipts from 
Opium of 64 lakhs The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the policy adopted 
in 1925 has been another cause of budgemry 
difficulties. Altogether the total drop to be 
allowed for in Bevenue as compared with the 
Bevlsed estimates for the current year is 2,74 
lakhs, which is more than accounted for by the 
loss on sugar. 

Espendhure. — On the subject of expenditure 
Sir George Schuster said : — 

So far as concerns expenditure, we are still 
searching for further economies, and have 
regidly maintained our rule that no new item 
of expenditure shall be admitted unless it is 
absolutely obligatory or unless it is likely to be 
economically productive. We have also, as 
I have already announced, decided that the 
5 per cent, cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lakhs in the 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and of 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for 
last year (1932-38) for, while expenditure on 
CivU Administration has been kept practically 
unchanged in spite of the normal increments in 
pay, there Is a substantial saving on interest 
charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement In Government credit, while thej 
military contribution from His Majesty’s Govern- , 
ment means a big reduction in the Army Budget. 

The demand under the Defence head stands 
for next year at 44.88 croros. This Is 4 lakhs 
less than the Revised estimates for the current j 
year and 1,82 lakhs better than the Budget 
estimate. The latter big reduction is of courae 
due to the payment now made by His Majesty's 
Government as a result of the finding of the 
Capitation Tribunal, to which I have already 
referred. The House is fully informed as to 
the facts in this case, and I need not add further 
explanations, but 1 wish to take this occasion; 
to review the course of military expenditure 
during the period of my office as Finance Mem- 
ber. The salient fact is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10.72 crores, 
from 56.10 crores in 1929-80 to the present 
figure of 44.88 crores. This is a remarkable 
reduction and I venture to think that If I had 
prophesied Its achievement in 1920, my prophecy 
would have been greeted either with Incre- 
dulity or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction. In the debates 
at tb|at time the great demand was always that 
we would get Defence expenditure down to 
the so-called Inchoape figure of 60 crores. Yet 
now we are neariy 1 ^ crores below that. 

Debt Serriees — Begarding the interert on 
debt, the Finance Member said*— -It is a 
notable fact that the net figure for 1934-36 
under Interest on Ordinary debt Is less than I 


nothing— in fact a surplus balance of about 
1 lakh. This is a reduction of 1,17 lakhs on 
the budget for 1938-84, though it is actually 
about the same as for the revised estimates. 
The comparison is complicated by the position 
as regards war debt payments. In the budget 
of 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, but as no payment was made this 
amount was saved, and, as I have already 
explained, is the main reason for the saving 
on the revised estimates. As regards 1984-85, 
His Majesty’s Government has already agreed 
to the postponement of the Instalment due in 
June 1084, but we have made provision for the 
second half year’s instalment, and wo have also 
assumed that the outstanding arrears, excluding 
the amount In suspense, will be capitalised and 
the total discharged by equated payments 
ending 1952 to cover principal and interest. 
On this basis we are making provision for 58 
lakhs in the 1934-85 budget. Excluding these 
War Debt provisions the comparison between 
1933-34 and 1034-35 works out as follows * — 

1933-84 Budget .. 28 lakhs. 

1933- 34 Bevlsed . . NU. 

1934- 35 Budget . . —59 lakhs (t*.f., 

net surplus). 

There is thus really an Improvement of 87 
lakhs on the budget for 1033-84 and of 59 lakhs 
on the Bevlsed. 

Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1984-85 
of 72 lakhs over the budget for 1938-84 and 68 
lakhs over the Bevlsed estimate. This is 
acc/ounted for by an extra charge of 50 lakhs 
in respect of bonus on Post Office Casli Certi- 
ficates, while the balance represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Office 
Savings Bank deposits. 

I might sum up the result by saying that as 
regards Interest charges, including both Inter- 
est on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, wo have to provide next year 
45 lakhs less than was allowed for In the budget 
of 1938-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are 
allowing in the revised estimates, and that as 
against the latter increase we are providing 58 
i lakhs more on War Debt and 50 loklis more on 
Post Office Cash Certificates. 

Changes in Duties —The Finance Member 
announced the imposition of an excise duty on 
i sugar in the following words : — 

I After careful consideration wo have decided 
I to propose a dual policy ; on the one hand the 
I imposition of an excue duty on factory produced 
eugar, and on the other hand the introduction 
of legislation by the Central Government which 
will enable the Provincial Governments to apply 
schemes for enforcing a minimum price for 
cane to be paid by the factory to the grower. 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
j Bs. 9-1-0 per cwt is Re. 1-13-0 above the basic 
duty of Bs. 7-4-0 recommended by the Tariff 
Board. In their report, however, the Tariff 
Board recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the mmsure 
of protection by 8 annai per cwt. when Java 
sugar was being imported at a price less than 
Bs. 4 per maund to Calcutta. We propose to 
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assume that the conditions justifying this extra i 
margin of protection are likely to continue in 
existence for the present, and therefore to leave 
a protiHjiivc margin of Rs 7-12-0 per cwtJ 
and to impose an excise duty of Rt. 1-6-0 per ewt. 
We assume that this will yield Rs. 1,47 lakhs, 
and out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
equivalent to 1 anna per cwt., representing about 
7 lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
Provmces where white sugar is produced for 
the purpose of assisting the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among the 
cane growers so as to help them in securing 
fair prices, or for other purposes directed to 
the same end. 

Tobacco DutiM —The Finance Member 
said . — 

Under our present tariff, as modified by the 
two surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
nut at something like double the duty on the 
tobacco used in making similar cigarettes in 
India ; and the result has been to divert the ! 
luanufacturc of the great majority of the lead- 
ing brahds of cigarettes to faetones in India 
belonging to the same interests as previously 
imported these brands from abroad. Such an 
industrial development has never made a claim — 
and I do not think it could make a good claim — 
that it satisfies the principles of dikinminatory 
protection and should therefore receive abnor- 
mal encouragement from the tariff. We have 
now decided to fix the relation between the 
duty on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco 
(in a more rational basis, and we have consider- 
able hopes that, while not depriving the Interest 
concerned of reasonable assistance, it will bring 
back the class of cigarette concerned into the 
field of open competition between the imported 
and locally made article, and result, without 
detriment to the interest of the consumer, In 
some increase of revenue from import duties. 
We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
roughly corresponding to the identical amount 
that would have been paid on the quantity of 
leaf contained in the cigarettes and to add to 
this specJiflc duty the normal revenue duty of 
26 ])er cent ad talorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which 
is enjoyed by every non-protected industry 
engaged in the manufacture of goods which are 
subject to our present normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent. The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty on cigarettes is Rs. 10-10 per thousand, 
wldic there are smaller classes which are assessed 
at Rs. 16 and Rs 8-8 per thousand, the division 
between these classes being dependent upon 
values The present rate of duty on raw tobacco 
is Rs. 2 per lb. standard and Re 1-8 preferential 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible). The revised rates that 
wo propose are — 

On raw tobacco: Rs. 2-6-0 per lb. standard 
and Re. 1-14-0 per lb. preferential. 

On cigarettes * Rs. 6-15-0 per thousand plus 
25 per cent, ad valorem* 

Silver.— A reduction in the silver Import by 
2J annas to 5 annas per ounce. 

The Finance Member said to-day we think we 
enu lower the duty without risk of doing so. 


Taking the prices of silver which have been ruling 
recently In London (about 19|d. to 20id. per 
standard ounce), the prices in Bombay have been 
ruling round about Rs 56 per 100 tolas as against 
19id. per ounce in London. On the basis of a 
London price of 19^. was calculated that the 
parity price in Bombay allowing for Import 
duty and other charges, ought to be Rs. 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it l(X>ks as if the Bom- 
bay prices have been keeping at a level at least 
Rs 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity 
The duty of 7^ annas per ounce is equivalent 
to Rs. 17-9-3 per 100 tolas. It appears there- 
fore that we might reduce the duty by one-third, 
by 2J annas per ounce without therebj 
necessarily affecting the Bombay price at all, 
for it would still be somewhat below the London 
parity. 

Export Duty on Hides. — The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget 

Excise on Matches — Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand over half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses b^ 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate oi 
Rs. 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India. 

Decisions. — The Assembly accepted the whoh' 
of the financial plan except to the extent that 
Government themselves accepted a change in the 
match excise duty The changes as summed up 
by the Select Committee which examined the Bill 
were —“The most important question which con- 
fronted us was whether the duty as fixed by the 
Bill would so react on the retail selling price ot 
matches as to bring about a very serious dimi- 
nution of sales In order to avoid tliis it seemed 
to us essential that the duty be so regulated 
as to make it possible a reasonable sized bo\ 
of matches retailed singly in bazaars at the price 
of one pice. 

After very careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that if tliis result is to b* 
achieved and a sufficient margin of profit left foi 
retailors and manufacturers, the rate of excise 
duty initially, at least, should not be fixed higher 
tlian one rupee per gross of boxes containing on 
average 40 matches 

We hold that the duty could be fixed ot 
corresponding rates for matches in lioxes of do 
or 80, and that the classification of matches 
according to these standards is most suitable and 
convenient from the administrative standpoint 

From matches packed otherwise we have Itft 
the duty to be fixed by the Govemor-General- 
In-CouncU." 

Potts and Talexrapht — The following 
changes In postal and telegraph charges were 
announced 

Postal. — (a) In the postal tariff we propose 
to lower the initial weight of inland letters 
from 2^ tolas to J a tola coupled with a reduc- 
tion in the charge from IJ anna to one anna 
For heavier letters the charges will contifiuc to 
be It anna for letters not exceeding 2i tolas, 
with additional It anna for succ.esslve weights 
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of 2^ tolas or fractions. This change introduces 
a lighter unit of weight and will undoubtedly 
Ijeneflt the poor (dtizens and the business com- 
muiilty Allowing for a recovery of 10 per 
cent. In traffic we estimate that in the first 
year this reduction will involve a loss in revenue 
of 27 lakhs, but we have good reasons to hope 
that in the second year this loss will practically 
disappear, and that thereafter there will be a 
gradually increasing net gain. 

(6) As a second change In postal charges we 
propose the remission of the extra pie per five 
pice embossed envelope which was im|H)sed in 
1931 to recover the cost of manufactming the 
envelope This is more of the natuic of an 
administrative reform considered necpssarv on 
general grounds than a regrading of the rate, 
but it is again a reform which will benefit the 
f)nlinary citizen. We estimate a loss of revenue 
of two and a half lakhs from this change. 

(c) Thirdly, as regards Postal rates, we pro- 
pose a small change in a contrary direction, 
namely, that the initial charge on inland book 
packets iiot exceeding 5 tolas in weight should 
be raised from 6 to 9 pies. The book pacjkid 
method of transmission is undoubtedly being 
abused, and a change Is urgently neoe.s8ary to 
stop the diversion, with consequent loss of 
revenue, tliat is occurring of post card traffic t(» 
the book packet category We estimate a gain of 
a little over 5 lakhs in revenue from tins (haiige 

Telegrami — The last change which w'c 
ropose IS as regards Telegrams Instead ot 
aving, as at present, a minimum charge fori 
ordinary telegrams of 12 annas with a surdiaige 
of one anna foi a message of 1 2 words, we pro- 
pose to introduce a minimum charge lor a 
telegram of 8 words of 0 annas, wldlo that for an 
express telegram of the same length will be one 
rupee and Wo annas For each additumal word 
m the tw’o classes of telegrams the adilitional 
(harge will be one and two annas respectively 
We estimate a loss during the llrst year of 3 
lakhs from this ihange, but here also, as in the 
ease of the postal rates, we boiie that in the 
second year this loss will disapiiear, while 
without making this change wo tonsider that 
there is a prospect of a continuous decline In 
telegraph receipts. 

The 1935*36 Budget —This llndget m 
expected to show a surplus of Its 1.50 lakUs 
available for tax reduction Before dealing 
with this issue the Finance Member said that 
he must mention three items — 

Additimia] Import Duty on Salt — The 

first of these is the additional import dutv on 
Balt. Personally J am very doubtful whether 
this duty can ever achieve the purpose for 
which it was designed J have moreover a good 
deal of sympathy with the views which have 
in the past been expressed by Hon’ bio Members 
from Bengal that an impost which has the 
erect of helping tlie iiroduceis of Aden at 
the exiiense of the cosum ers of Bengal is 
fundamentally unfair In any case the duty 
y'ill require consideration in view of the impend- 
ing sejiaration of Aden and Burma Taking 
all these things into consideration 1 was disisised 
to think that the duty ought to bo abolished 
at once but that would pcrhaiw have lK%jn a 
little harsh to the vested interests which liave 


grown np and T shall therefore propose to the 
House tliat the duty shall be exlendtsi for one 
year, without prejudice to any action which 
Government may see tit to take at the end of 
that Year. I htipe that this extension will bo 
aeceptwl bv the House though I sliould i>erha})s 
make it clear that, if it should prefer to remove 
the dutv at once, in this mutter at any rate we 
should accept its decision Incidentally we 
do not propose to moke any change in the 
arrangements foi tlie distribution of the proceeils 
of the duty. 

Silver — The next is silver and here we pro- 
pose to reiiuce tlie duty to 2 annas an ounce 
This action is dictated by no theory as to the 
place to be taken by silvci in the monetary 
economy of the world nor lias it any connection 
with the view sometimes (*\picssed that India 
should be enconragiHl to build up her boards 
of the metal It is simply a niuttei of business. 
There is no doubt at the prevent level the duty 
is encouraging smuggling, there is no doubt 
tli.at the smuggling is cxtieinclv difficult to 
jircvcut and thcic is no doiilit tliat tlie honest 
tradei is being injured liv tlie Illicit trade 
which is being canied on \t tlie lower level 
which we now propose smuggling slionld become 
unprofitable and the homst trade will come into 
ills own 1 propoH(‘ to assiuii' tliat we shall 
get the same vield tioni the 2 annas as would 
have been obtained liom the .5 aima duty which 
IS, 1 think, fullv iustlfted by the circumstances 
ill which the icinictlon Is taken place Tlie 
reduction will take' place nmiuHllately by 
tiotifh ation 

Export Duty on Skins —Tlic third change of 
a minor order is the abolition of the export duty 
on raw skins Duiiiig the eight months ending 
3bth November 1934 the export trade In raw 
skins declined in \olnnie, as (onijiansi with the 
corresponding period of the pi ey Ions year, 
trom 13,133 tons to 8,938 tons and in value from 
Rs 2,24 lakhs to Rs. 1,19 lakhs We all believe 
of course that the most necessary factor In India’s 
economic rcco\cr\ is icvival ot her oxfiort trade 
Many of us feel angry ami humilituted at our 
inability to suggest any i)ositi\e aitlon designed 
to promote that end apart fiom mt/<‘riiational 
action of a kind wlildi is not at pnvent likely 
to be taken, iinmelv, a general agreement 
to 1 educe tar tits and quotas Hut here is one 
<ase, tlioiigh untortimatsdy only a small one, 
wheic sonic act Ion is possible within the liounds 
ot our available lesources and I think that it 
should lie taken. The cliangc will take place 
as trom the Ist April and the loss of revenue 
will 1)0 Its 8 lakhs. 

Reduction of Taxes on Income — We still 
have Ils 1,42 lakhs left to dispose of and I 
propose to do this in accordance with the pledge 
of my prcdec cssor in wliidi lie said “ Relief must 
come first m restoring th<‘ emergence cuts in pay 
and secondly in taking off the surebargo on the 
moome-tax now to bo imposed ” 

Although the tax on smaller incomes was not 
strictly a siirchargo, it docs, I ttiink, come 
within tlie sjiirlt of the pledge and 1 propose to 
deal with it and the surcharges on income-tax and 
super-tax tog *t her The removal of the sutcl^r- 
ges altogether would cost Ks 3,34 lakhs a year 
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while the removal of the tax on Incomes between 
Be. 1,000 and Ba. 2,000 would cost a further 
Be. 75 lakhs. Clearly with a surplus of Ba. 1,42 
lakhs only we cannot remove the whole of the two 
surcharges and the quasi-surcharge but what wo 
can do is to reduce them by one-third and this 
is what 1 in fact propose The cost will be Be 
1,36 lakhs leaving us with a purely nominal 
surplus of Bs. 6 lakhs ** 

Treatment of 1934«35 Surplus. — The surplus 
for 1934-35 turn out to be much larger than 
originally budgeted, totalling Its. 389 lakha. 
Of this sum the Finance Member said — 

“ We consider that the needs of the rural 
areas should have the first claim on this and 
we have decided to set aside a sum of B.s 1 ,00 
lakhs for distribution to the provinces to be 
spent on schemes tor the economic development 
and improvement of such areas. 

Schemes have been examined and worked 
out but unfortunately many of them are still 
merely paper schemes, for even before the 
financial stringency of recent years some Local 
Governments could only devoie very inadequate 
funds to those purjwses and in the recent vears 
of crisis and retrenchment it has been impohsible 
for any Local Government to find money for 
new projects however likely they were to con- 
tribute to the prosperity ot the province. 

1 have used the expression economic develop- 
ment and improvement of rural area*^ and T have 
indicated that I use that expression m a wide 
sense to cover any measure which will conduce 
to the amelioration of the conditions o* the 
cultivators and rural (lasses One such measure 
is the Co-operative Movement and we have 
for the last 7 or 8 months had an expert on 
duty under the (Central Government to examine 
how the movement stands. Mr Barling who 
has acquired great experience ot the movement 
in the IMmJab has been touring round tlie provin- 
ces discuRshig the question with Local Govern- 
ments and J*rovinclal Begistrars. We jiropose 
to earmark a sum of Ks 10 to 15 lakhs out of 
the crore which T have mentioned and this, we 
hope, will enable governments to develop the 
movement on sound financial foundutioub 
Details ot the measures and the conditions 
on which the grants wiU be given will be 
settled after we have considered Mr. Bariing’s 
Beport. 

As regards the remaining Rs. 85 to Bs. 90 lakhs 
I do not projiose at prcbent to <lefine very closely 
the terms on which It will be distributed to the 
Provinces or the purposes for wliich it will he 
used I may, however, say that we shall pro- 
bably adopt the basis ot rural lopulatlon tor 
distribution and we shall certainly impose the 
two following conditions — 

(1) that the grant should be spent on 
schemes approved by the Govenimont 
of India which will improve the economic 
position of the people, and 

(2) that it will be devoted only to schemes 
which the Local Government would 
not otherwise have been able to under- 
take ill the immediate future. 

Roads — We also propose to make a special 
(xmtrlbution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the Govemmemt 
of India’s reserve in the Road Development 


Fond. There is obviously great scope for 
expenditure on road development, and I am 
very glad to be In a position to supplement the 
somewhat exiguous resources of the ^ad 
Development Fund reserve, which was desifned, 
as Hon’ble Mlembers are aware, for the purpo<(e 
of making grants towards works of special 
importance or to specially necessitous parts of 
India. The Government have drawn up a 
programme for the expenditure of the additional 
sum now available and in this prime consideration 
Is being given to the needs of the Province oi 
Assam, which seems to me to bo about the 
most necessitous of all the provinces. 

North-West Frontior Reads. — A furtlioi 
sum of Kb 25 lakhs we propose to set aside for 
schemes of development fn the Iforth-West 
Frontier Province. Most of this will be spent 
on the construction of roads in the tribal area 
and the remainder will bo devoted to schemes 
of eeonomie development in that area, I wish 
to make it clear that we have no intention of 
implementing this policy by force or without the 
consent of the tribes in whose territory the 
roads will be constructed. 

A petition has already been received from 
the Atridis asking that a road may be constructed 
through a small area in Tirah and it Is hoped 
that this development may lead to a fulhr 
recognition not only by this important tiibe 
but also by others of how their true Interests 
are boived by improvement of their communica- 
tions with British India. 

It is considered that from the point of vievv 
of Government this expenditure, wnich p^obahl^ 
be spread over several years, is fully justified 
both ou financial and pohtical grounds. As 
the House is aware the relations between tlie 
Frontier tribes and Government have not alwn\s 
been peaceful and very large sums have been 
expanded from lime to time upon milltarv 
operations of a punitive and wholly unproduetivi* 
nature W e hope that by improving communK .» - 
tious and by assisting the tilbes to become 
cconomleHlly selt-supporting wo shall not onl> 
avoid the necessity for sucli operations in 
future but shall transfonn In course of time .i 
potential danger into a source of strength to 
India. 

Broadcasting — The last item of speci.il 
expenditure wliicli I have to mention in tins 
connection is a provision of Rs 20 lakhs or the 
development ot J^roadcasting. As has alreadv 
been announced, it is proposed shortly to 
construct a large transmitting station in Delhi, 
and we hope latei to undertake the construe tiuii 
ofa similar new ‘*tat ion at Madras. The existing 
stations at Calcutta and Bombay are a|s(» ni 
urgent need of improvement and extension 
Broad(?asting is of course an immensely Impeir 
tant factor in tlic intellectual and culturul 
development of a country and India cannot 
afford to fall too far behind in this matter. 

After these special grants have been mn»h* 
there should remain a balance of Rs. 2,04 lakii' 

A large part of this sum I propose to pu< asni< 
for two schemes which it was provlsionalh 
decided to finance from capital. These are tin 
civil aviation programme, which is expet t< ! 
to cost Rs. 93 mkhs, and the transfer ol tl< 
Pusa Institute to Delhi wliich will cost a bon 
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I s, 36 laklH I wan not iiiynelf very happy 
thoat the (leoision to oliai*(?e to capital these 
I’vo arhenlc^, whit'h ate certainly not in any 
.inct sense of the Word remunerative And 
jiow that we have an accrued revenue surplus 

seems to me souhd policy to use part of it for 
these purposes and to avoid the creation of what 
miRht have becotne an awkward premlent. 
I'lie remainder of the surplus amounting to 
Km. 76 lakhs will now go as tin additional allot- 
luunt tot the reduction ot debt and this concludes 
the disposal ot the sums which we expect to 
have in hand on the 3l8t Marcli next ’* 

Hevenue in 193$«36 — Concornmgthcrc\cmic 
for 1936-36 the Finanl‘e Member said : 

“ The total rcvfemie, excluding Hallways, may 
bo at Us t»t),19 lakhs or Us SI lakhs less than 
tlidil the revised estimate for the current year. 

Customs, etc — Here 1 estimate for Jls. 61,02 
j.iklis altogether or an increase ot Us 76 lakhs 
n\c1* the revised figures for the current vear 
The main variations arc a decline of Us. 2 (rotes 
(in the import duty on sugar comblued with 
iiicreaSCH of Us. 35 lakhs on the sugar excise 
(if Us. 66 lakhs oh the match excise and ol 
Its 43 lakhs on ki'tosene and Petrol It la of 
(ourse a matter ot great difficulty fo trame 
an accurate estimate of customs, etc , rc'vcuiuc 
at a time when there ate so many uiKcrtaiii 
lac tors at work This imcertaiuty applies in 
a particular uieusnre to the jugar duties Ah 1 
lu\ e already af atod, our estimates tor the current 
\car have been revised fo ahow an increase of 
Us 1,70 lakhs in the iuifiort duty and a decline 
lit Its 32 lakhs in excise? — the cjriginul ligurcs 
being lis. 2 05 and 1,47 lakhs respectively, and 
the revised Us* 3,75 and 1,16 lakhs Wc cannot, 
)iowe\er, anticipate that the re\eTiue from the 
liiiport duty will remain at so high a figure in 
l')35-36 and the increased revenue to be expected 
from the excise duty will by no means com- 
liensati^tor this inevitable reduction. 

During the period when Indian facforicH 
Mcte not working at their lull strength, imports 
Juivc been substantial, but when Indian produc- 
tion reaches its full level, hnnorts of foreign 
.sugar for ordinary consumption wU) almost 
(lisappear, and there will only be certain small 
imports of the finer varieties ot sugar mils 
process may not, however, be coinpleteu during 
J 935-36 and the best forecast wc cun make 
IS to assume an import levcnue of Us. 1,76 
laklis and an excise yield ot Us 1,50 laklis 
The increase In petrol and kerosene is due to 
normal growth and that in the match excise 
merely represents a full instead of a part years 
yield ot tfie duty. 

Taxes on Income-— ^^e current 
vear there has been an undoubt ed improvement 
in the anancial position of some of the more 
liripurtant industries, but this improvement will 
only bo partially reflected in our Income-tax 
returns for 1935-36 I therefore estimate for 
an improvement ot no more than Us. 51 lakhs 
and ol thl.s Us 16 lakliH is due to the additional 
tax recovered from Uoverninent swvaiits on 
account of the restored pay -cut. The actual 
figures are lls. 17,25 lakhs for the current 
year and Us. 17,76 fur 1935-36. 


Opium — Our estimate iihdcr this Imad Is 
Us 61 laklis as compared with Us 71 lakhs for 
the current flmincial year This is based on the 
assumption that only 267 cliests of opium will 
be exixirtod during 1935-30 As Hon me 
Members are aware, this sourc’c of income will 
practically cease* at the cud of the present 
cahmdar year in accoriiauce with the policy 
which was announced some years ago by the 
Go\erument ol India, and in future we shaU 
recover only the cost ot opium sold for con- 
suinptioii in India. 

InMrett —Tills shows u very largo reduction 
amoimtiiig ot Us 1,29 lakhs which is of course 
duo to the lianst(*r of the currency function 
and, therctorc the ri'scuvos, ot the (lovernment 
ol India to the Uoserve IhuiK It is true that 
as against Dils we shall get the surplus profits 
ol the Bank hut in the tlrst year instead of 
getting a full year's interest on the assets in 
our vuiious rc'Sc'tNcs and halames wo shall only 
get a part ycsir’s dividend Itom the profits 
of the Bank We ha\e included Us 60 lakhs 
on this account ulidcT the hc'ad “Currency’* 
but the receipts hc*rc still show a drop of lls 11 
lakhs owing to the lowci rates pre^ ailing lor 
short teim nionry “ 

1935-36 Expenditure U\p'‘>“*‘^«/c a« a 
whole, again c'xchuimg Hallways stands at 
Us SH.6‘) lakhs showing an inc lease of IN 06 
lakhs which is ot course almost entirely due 
to the restoration ot the pay cut 


The cost ol resfoiation will be lls. .'’i^ lakhs 
tor the CIvjI Dcmartmeiits. excliidlng tho 
Railways but including the Hosts ahd TelogruphS 
J)epartment, and Us 63 lakhs tor tlie Arhiy, 
a total ot Us 1 ,08 lakhs, hut there is as I have 
said, a set oft against tills in the forln ot extra 
income-tux to the extent ol its 10 laklis. 


Apart from the pay cut, there ate only minor 
ncrcases, most ol them on now m ‘1 vices, eg , 
he markc'tlng ‘•Hu ine, grants to tiie haiujloom 
ukI scric lilt lira! indiisliies, fiie new Dairy 
iiHlItiiteana the Institute ot Industrial Uescarch. 
rherc IS also a small inerease on Dcd cnee and 
i dellclt on Hosts and Telegraphs, which is 
lowevc’f, more than explained by tlie abolition 
)f the pay cut 

Defsuce.— Till* Dcdencc Budget hIiows an 
Ticreasc, leaving out ot accoimt tlie pay cut, 
>t Jls. 7 lakhs over the original estimate lor this 
/eai but tbe parMal restoration by H is Majesty 8 
Government of the py cuts of British Holdlera 
which has nccesHanly to be applied to BritiHb 
toldU'rs on the Indian establishment, accoimts 
or Bs. 5 lakhK ot this. The purely nominal 
ncrcahc ot IN 2 lukhH which remains concoali 
lowovei a comddcrably iucn'oasecl provision for 
lecessary sc^rvlces and rc-c'ciuipment which had 
;o bo postiionccl during tho financial emergency. 

In hiB budget speec h last year my predecessor 
igalu communicated to the House a ^ming 
jrevioiisly giceii that the large reduction in 
Octeiiee expenditure In recent years had been 
ecured to some extent by MuorgracT ineasures 

a temporurv character and that tho figure of 
lib. 44,33 troies could nut be regarded aa 
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representing a new permanent level of Defence 
expenditure The contingency then foreseen 
has become a fact and new or rather postponed 
services amounting to Ks. 67 lakhs have had 
to be provid(*d for This sum has been found as 
to Rs 20 lakhs by closer estimating for grains 
and other foodstuffs and as to the remainder 
by economics in other directions. 

My predecessor also stated that His Excellency 
the Coiiimander-m-('hiet had undertaken that 
he would not relax his search for further econo- 
mies and 1 think it will be agreed that the 
figures 1 have givcui demonstrate that this 
uhdertakiiig has been amp'y fulfilled 

Honourable Members will remember that 
I said wc now expected a surplus on the Posts 
ulid Telegraphs account s or 1 934-3r> amounting 
to Rs 14 lakhs but that this result, was only 
achieved in consequence of a raid ot about 
Rs 27 lakhs on the Depreciation Fund At 
the time of this raid my predecessor explained 
tliat this could not be repeated in toto but that 
the whole question of the amount of the annual 
contribution to the Fund wa'^ under review 
The final results of this rcMcw are not yet 
available but it is clear that the amount to 
be provided need not he so high as under the* 
old rules by something like Rs J 0 lakhs There 
Is here therefore a deterioration in the estimates 
foi 1935-36 as compared with 1934-35 and it is 
one of RSk 1 9 lakhs and not one oi Rs 27 lakhs 
When we add to this the cost of restoring the 
jiay cut tor the Posts and Telegraxihs Department 
riz , Rs. 27 lakhs* wo get an initial disad\antage 
of Rs 46 lakhs to be made up We are however 
estimating ior a deficit not ot Rs. 32 lakhs 
but of Rs. 13 lakhs which means that comparmg 
like with like we reckon a net improvement of 
Eb 19 lakhs 

Reduction of Debt — TheiC is only one 
other item wliich I wish specific ally to mention 
at this stage and that is the luovisioii for the 
reduction and avoidance of debt As Hon’ble 
Members are awaie, our revised estimates for 
1933-34 and those for thecurrent financial year 
included only Rs. 3 crores for tins purpose 
It is ol course a matter of eoiumon knowledge 
that GO per cent, of the (Jovernniciit ol India 
debt is attributable to the Railways and it 
seems to me that it would be imposing tooheavy 
a burden on the general Budget to revert to 
the Hinking Fimd arrangements in torce prior 
to 1934-3r> before the Railw'ays have resumed 
the practice ol making a contribution to the 
General Rev enues I therefore ac cept as reasonable 
for the timebeing the piovision of its 3 crores 
now prevailing but f should like to make it 
clear that, in my vic*w, an increased provision 
for debt reduction ought to be a first charge on 
any contribution from the Railways in the 
future ” 

Borrowing. — On this subject the Finance 
Member said . 

“We have issued two loans in India during 
the current year. The first was a re-issue 
of per cent loan 1947-50 at 98/38 per cent 
and tlie amount subscribed was approxmiately 
Rs 25,13 lakhs A few months later owing 
to the continued improvement in our credit 


we were able to issue a rupee loan at a nominal 
rate of 3 per cent, for the first time since 1896 
The 3 per cent, bonds 1941 were issued at 99 
per cent and the amount subscribed was 
Rs 10,67 lakhs. As a result of these new 
loans wo have been able to repay Rs 19,48 
lakhs of 4 per cent, loan 1934-37 and Rs. 12,94 
lakhs of per cent, bonds 1931 Both of the 
new Issues stand well above their original 
price. 

Next year we shall have to provide for the 
repayment of Rs. 16 crores of 6J per cent 
Treasury Bonds, 1935, and Rs 11,4 crores of 
5 per cent Bonds 1935 Wo have al^o the 
option of repaying £11,9 millions of 6 per cent 
Sterling Bonds 1935-37 and £3^^ millions of 
East Indian Railway 41 per cent debenture 
stock 1 935-55 The t otaf amouu<- of loans whli h 
we can repay or convert is thus approximately 
Rs 48 crores In addition to this we are, as 
T have just said, providing tor the repayment 
ot the Bombay Development Loan, 1935, 
and we expect to reduce tho total amount oi 
treasury bills outstanding by a further Rs 3+ 
crores. 

Allowing for a reiuittaneo of £26 million 
we anticipate that we could meet all these 
liabilities without raising more than Rs. 2'» 
crores by fresh borrowing, but of course flie 
amount, time and manner of our borrowmi? 
will de|>end entirely on market conditions during 
the year.” 

Deciiion. — The Fmance Bill was subjected 
to a protractc'd debate m the Legislative Assemb- 
ly Several amendments designed to reduce tJie 
stale of taxation proposed tho Financi 
Mcmbei wcie made, and the House aeeepted 
thice ainedmcnts emanating from the Congress 
Party. These thi ce amendments, which togethci 
Iiad the eftett ot making a cut of about foui 
and a Jiolf crores of ruiiccs in the Budget 
sought to reduce tlic salt duty iiom Re 1-4 to 
12 annas (which would have meant a loss ot 
thiee and a half crores of rupees) , to exempt 
incomes of less than Rs. 2,000 a year from pav- 
nient oi income tax (which would liave co^t 
Rs 50 laklis) , and to lower postal rates hv 
providing ior a leturn to the haLf-auna postcard 
and the one anna letter (which would have cost 
Rs 76 lakhs). 

On April 5, His Excellency the Vlcerov 
leturned the Fmance Bill to the Assembly wltli 
the rc'eommendation that it should be passed in 
the original form This tho Assembly declined 
to do by rejectmg the Finance Member's motion 
tor the restoration of the salt duty to Re. 1-4, 
by 64 votes to 41. 

The Finance Bill was thereupon certified h’ 
the President and sent to the Council of State in 
its original form. Several amendments to it 
were to have been moved by members of that 
House, but when it was learned that tho Vicero' 
had no jxiwer to accept amendments made h\ 
the Council of State in tho certified Bill, the 
amendments were not moved although member 
of the Progressive Party voted against certain 
proposals ot the Finance Bill. The Bill in it 
original form was then passed, and with tin 
addition of the Viceroy*® Signature, it became 
law. 
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statement showing the interest-bearing obligations of the Govenwient of India, outstanding at the close 

of each financial year. 



31ht ! 

MaicJi 
1030 1 

31st 

March 

1931. 

1 

31st 

Maich 

1932. 

31 St 

Marcli 

1933 

1 

31st. 
Man Ii 
1934 

3l8t 

Marcli 

1935. 

In India — 


1 





Loans 

405 1 1 

117 21 

422 69 

440 89 

435.41 

i38.28 

Treasury Bills in the hands ol 
the public 

30 04 

55 38 

47 53 

26 09 

i 

33 31 

*22.00 

Ticasuiy Bills in the Papei 
Currency llcscivo 

29 22 

5.89 

49 67 

35 4H 

2.5 91 

27.50 

Total Loans, etc 

470 37 

1 

47h 5 J 

519 89 

508 46 

404 61 

487 78 

Other Obligations — 







Post Office Savings Banks 

37 13 

37.03 

58 20 

43 40 

52 2 '» 

59 33 

Cash Certificates 

35 00 

38 43 

41 .58 

5.5 61 

63 71 

66 49 

Provident Funds, etc 

65 41 

70 33 

73 04 

76 74 

82 49 

88.36 

Depreciation and llescive 

Funds 

30 18 

21.39 

17 6.5 

15 22 

13 01 

14 83 

Provincial Balances 

10 21 

6 09 

4 32 

7 02 

6.17 

5.50 

Total Other Obligations . 

177 93 

173.27 

177 79 

198 02 

217.64 

284 60 

Total In India . 

648.30 

651*78 

697 68 

706.48 

1 ' 

712.31 

722.38 
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Statement showing the interest-bearing obligatUms of the Government of Indian ouiAanding at the close 
of each financial year--corxdd. 



31st 

March 

1930 

31st 

March 

1081. 

31st 

March 

1932. 

81st 

March 

1033. 

31st 

March 

1934. 

81st 

Marcli 

1985. 

In England — 







Loans 

280.03 

316.81 

313.60 

314.33 

321.01 

323 57 

War Contribution 

16 72 

16.72 

16 72 

16.72 

16.72 

16 72 

Capital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of 
ternunable railway annuities . 

51 86 

60 32 

48.72 

47.06 

45.35 

43.58 

India bills 

6.00 

4o6 



.. 


l^vident Funds, etc 

2.5i 

.69 

.80 

.91 

1.03 

1.15 

Total in England . . 

366.15 

388.59 

379.84 

379.02 

384 11 

385.02 

Equivalent at Orf to the 

Eupeo 

S 

488 20 

. . . 1 

518 12 

506 45 

505 36 

512 15 

513 36 

Total Tntetest-bearmg obligations. 

1,136 50 

1,169 90 

1,213 63 

1,211 84 

1,224 46 

1,235 74 

Interest-yielding asset s held 
against the above obliga- 
tions— 







(i) Capital advanced to 

Jlailways 

(li) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 

* Departments .. 

(ill; Capital advanced to 

Provinces 

(iv) Capital advanced to 

Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans 

730 79 

22 70 

142.60 

17 65 

743 98 

23 65 

151 82 

19 45 

750.73 

24 25 

163 64 

20 29 

756 75 

21 89 

173 04 

20 02 

7o4 94 

23 23 

175.20 

21 11 

1 

756 84 

23 71 

179 22 

21 26 

Total Interest-yielding assets . 

913 74 

938 90 

958 91 

972 60 

974 48 

081 03 

Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account . . 

45 36 

84 08 

41 42 

85.60 

45 03 

51 53 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
above assets 

177 40 

196.97 

213.30 

203.65 

204.05 

203.19 
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Gtotral Statement of the Revenue and Eapenditnre* 


Heads of Account. 


RBVBNUE— 

/ P®trol tax for Road Fund 
Customs 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other principal heads of revenue 

Irrigation : Receipts less working expenses 

Interest 

Civil Administration .. 

Civil Works 

Currency and Mint . . ... 

Mlscellanoous 

Extraordinary Receipts 

Provincial contributions and miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central and Provincial (Jovern- 
ments 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Receipts less working expenses . . ^ . 

Railways : 

Receipts less working expenses 
Defence Receipts 


Total 

Expenditure^ 

Customs 

Taxes on Income. . 

Salt 

Opium 

Other heads recording direct demands on the 

revenue 

Irrigation ; Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Civil Administration 

Currency and Mint 

Civil /Transfer to Road Fund 

Works \ Other items 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 

Miscellaneous 

Extraordinary payments 

Posts and Telegraphs Interest on Debt. 

Railways : Interest and Miscellaneous charges 

Defence Services 

Interest 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc. 

Capital expenditure financed from Revenue — 

Posts and Telegraphs , . 

Other Works 

Commutation of Pensions 

Surplus 


Total 


1934-3&. 

1936-36. 

Budget. 

Revised. 

Budget. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1,18 

1,23 

1,81 

40, 58 

49,94 

50,58 

17,25 

17,26 

10,40 

8,73 

8,55 

8,73 

95 

71 

61 

1,82 

1,90 

1,91 

~80 

2* 19. 

‘*”83 

78 

81 

93 

24 

24 

23 

3,27 

1,29 

1,07 

57 

74 

50 


30 


70 

98 

71 

32,58 

32,38 

32,25 

5,20 

5,24 

4,93 

1,19,71 

1,23,38 

1,21,(M) 

1,01 

1,09 

1,15 

85 

85 

92 

1,15 

1,15 

1,18 

42 

30 

36 

58 

58 

50 

f) 

0 

5 

0,59 

11,47 

10,17 

GO 

74 

32 

1,18 

1,03 

1,31 

84 

83 

94 

3,08 

3,10 

3,20 

1,25 

1,24 

1,26 

3 

1,03 

1 

84 

84 

84 

32,68 

32,38 

32,26 

49,58 

49,58 

49,91 

10,34 

30,28 

10,39 

3,00 

3.00 

3,00 

2,53 

2,95 

3,05 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 1 

1 

—2 

—8 

—1 

4 10 

1 +13 


1,19,01 

3,23,25 

1,20,94 
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Land Revenue, 


THE LAND 


The principle underljrlns the Land Eevenne 
ajTBtem in India has operated from time imme- 
morial. It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent. On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. The 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of his 
holding. The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
“Settlement.” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments In India — Permanent and Temporary. 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pjring a similar status to that of landowner<> 
in Europe. The actual cultivator^ became 
the tenants of the landlords. While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
bolding from the State. This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and In the greater 
part of Oudh since 1850. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements, 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
mento is in operation. At intervals of thirtv 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of tbe trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately delineated, and 
records of rights made and preserved. Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu- 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to Settlement Officers, members of 
the Indian Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer ate thus described in Strachey’s India 
(revised edition, 1911);— “He bas to deter, 
mine tbe amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing righti and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of tbe country, and tbe settlement 
of the district assigned to him Is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work. The establishment of agricultural de.i 
nartraents and other reforms have however! 
led to much simplification of the Settlement! 
Officer's Proceedings, and to much greater' 
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rapidity in the completion of the Se^tlemcnt« 
All the work of the Settlement Officer Is liable 
to the snpervlsion of superior officers; the as 
sessraents pro osed by him require the sanctioi 
of the Government before they become finalls 
binding: and his judicial decisions may !>• 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the diiti 
of tbe settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the sublect oi 
futore dispute whether affectmg the interest! 
of the State or of the people The intentioi 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists ” 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement lane 
tenures fall Into two classes — peasant-bo Idingf 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryoiioarx and Zemm 
darx tenures. Broadly speaking, the dlflerenci 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that In Ryot 
warl tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tlif 
revenue direct: In Zemindari tracts the land 
lord pays on a rental assessment. In the case 
of*tbe former, however, there are two kmdi 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which eacl 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
ernment, and those in whicn the land Is hole 
by village communities, the heads of the vil 
iage being responsible (or the payment o 
revenue on tbe whole village area. This lattci 
system prevails in tbe North. In Madras 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
Is on an individual basis, and the Governmeni 
enters into a separate agreement with ever^ 
single occupant. The basis of assessment or 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be. Formerlj 
what was believed to be a fair average sun 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the lane 
during the ensumg period of settlement Nom 
the actual yield at the time of assessmeni 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator get' 
the whole of the benefit of improvements ii 
his holding subsequently brought about eithei 
by his own enterprise or by unearned mere 
raent,” The Government, however, may ai 
a new settlement re-classlfy a holding so as t( 
secure for itself a fair share In an increment 
that may have resulted from public works ir 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, m 
from a general enhancement of values. But 
the principle that improvements effected 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess 
ment is now accepted by the Government am 
provided for In definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varie 
according to tbe nature of the settlement, th< 
class of tenure, and the character and circum 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanent 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive rathe 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental esti 
mated at £12,000,000. Under Temporary 
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'jcttlements, 50 per cent, ot the rental in the 
laso ot Zemindari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
the impost falls as low as 35 and even 25 per 
rent, and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
balf the rental exceeded. In regard to Ryot- 
wan tracts it is impossible to give any figure | 
that would be generally representative of the' 
Government's ware But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
(iovernment of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Resolu- 
tion in defence ol their Land Kevenue Policy. 
In it was stated that under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now invited to 
exact " and “ the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade,” This itesolution, to- 
getlier with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on which it was based, was published 
as a volume ; it is still the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
llevenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a senes of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted • — (1) In Zemindari tracts 
progressive moderation Is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 50 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess; 
(2) In the same areas the State does nut hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (3) in Ryotwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened ; (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
is neither immoderate nor burdensome ; (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause oi 
famine. At the same time the Goveniment 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per saltum , (5) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances ot the people, 
(c) a more general resort to redaction of assest- 
ments in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of the Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
forests ot tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to the latter in posses- 
sion of their holdings. The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and eviction, and in 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger ot alienation by 
his heirs. The Punjab Land Alienatio Act, 
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passed at the instance of Lord Curson, em- 
bodied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of its revenue from the land, to 
interfere in tiie interests of the cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time in other provinces, and it 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted above), 
**ao fai from being generou«ly treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack- 
rented, impoverished, and oppressed.” 


Government and Cultivator. 

While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant In the interests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator Is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of tlie great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of I^and Survey and Records of 
Uights carried out and maintained by Gov 
ernmont. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated — "The 
Survey Dcpaitment has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But the 
outlay Itas bceu repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation whith have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
to the State no less than to the individual; 
whereas under a Zemindan or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 30 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryott 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum ot time and procedure In the colleo- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may bo taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £84 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable. 
The following «hould be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information — ” Land Reve- 
nue Policy of the Indian Government,” 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of Britisc 
India”: Sir John Strachey’s "India, Its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,” (Macmi|* 
Ian & Co.) ; M Joseph ChalUey’s " Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India ** (Mac- 
millan & Co., 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Rci^orts of the rcBpectlve ProYlnolal 
Government. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenae In British India is deriv* 
ed from the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium. It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic in 
Intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to show 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue. 

The forms of Intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm Juice; 
beer made from grain ; country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc., locally manufactured malt beer and 
imported wine, beer and spirits. Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except In the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors. It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm Juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy. 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Still 
System or In some cases a crude Fanning System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted. This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a whole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
raduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
ead duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor. 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor in 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tlons to their god should be such as bad been 
made by their own hands. The introduction 
of any system amcngst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
^en in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
mmt» it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
Its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision, im- 
prove distribution and vend arrangements. 

Varions Systems. 

The Out-Still System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 


to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been-^ 
First: farms of large tracts; Second: farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area; Fourth: farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to locai conditions, and 
so the order of development fiom the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always even^here identiosu in details. Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration in most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key- 
note Isring in attempts, where it has not bera 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gaHon of spirit should bear a cor- 
tafn amount of taxation. The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either the 
Free-supply system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply ssrntem is one of 
froe competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture. The right of 
vend is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is One in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease. 

Reforms. 

The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1906-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India. 
The other significant reforms have been the 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, apd the conditions of manufacture 
vend, storage and transport, an Improvement 
in the quality of the spirit, an improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enhancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely tc 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle In fixing these rates is the hmest duty 
compatible with the prevention of ullclt dis- 
tillation. In the Bombay Presidency the Issue ot 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basisof consumption for the year 19S0-21' 
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From that oonsumptlon reduced to proof gallons. 
10 per cent, is deducted In tbe case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent, elsewhere and the 
ration is theh fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1920*21. This Is the most importantstop taken 
by the new Government to reduce consumption. 
Two large distillevies in the PiBSldency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract BistliUng 
system. 

Sap of the date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fr^ 
or alter fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which It Is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees. In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
Juice, etc. The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India. A 
number of breweries has been established, 
mostiy in the hills, for the manufactule of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 

Foreign liquor Is subject to an import duty 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff <g.«.). It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda. 

The base used is the Mhowra flower. It is 
drunk in big cowns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — ^The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
categories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately ; and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 


vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, parent of a 

S uantitatlve duty before Issue, retail sale under 
censes and restriction on private possesaUm. 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drum are 
usnally sold by anctlon. The sale of charas 
has been prohibited In the Bombay Preaidenoy 
except Sindh from the Ist April 1022. 

Opium. — Opium Is consumed In all proving 
cos In India. The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills ; but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water. Opium smoking also prevails 
)n the City of Bombay and other large tofmi. 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors. The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annnal auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops. Further legisla- 
tion against opium smoking in clubs and dens is 
now nnder contemplation. 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is called provision opium 
to foreign countries and from the sale to Fro- 
vincial Goveniments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India. The entire quantity is 
now exported under tlie system of direct sales 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales In Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped wltli 
effect from 7th April, 1026. In no case are 
exports permitted without an Import certificate 
by the Government of the country of import as 
prescribed by the League of Nations. 

It has been decided to reduce the total of the 
opium exported since the calendar year 1026 by 
10 per cent, annually in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at the 
end of 1985. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for InterDal consumption in India at a fixed price 
based on the cost of pioduction. Tills o^dum 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 
Government from Native rule, together with a 
miscellaneous transit dues. These transit dues 
were abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
end raised. There are four great sources of 
^PPly; rook salt from the Salt range and 
Kohat Mines in the Punjab ; brine salt from 
the Sambhar Lake in Rajputana, salt brine 
condensed on the borders of the lesser Eann of 
Catch; and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Bange mines contains an inexhaus- 
tible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavate in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 45 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Bajputana supply chiefly comes 
from the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 


and evaporated by solar beat. In the Bonn 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manntaoture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhia State in 
1928. In Bombay and Madras sea water li 
let into shallow pans on the sea-ooost and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture Ot 
sea-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma. Is imported frotn 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half of the Indlgenoas salt te 
manufactured by Government Agency, and the 
remainder under license and exetee systems. 
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In the Punjab and Bajputana the salt manu- 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Governments. Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu- 
guese territories of Goa and Dameun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs. In 1903, It was reduced to 
Rs. 2 ; in 1905 to Rs. 1-S-O ; in 1907 to Re 1 and 
in 1916 It was raised to Rs. 1-4-0 The successive 


The Import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent. ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. Tn 1876 they were 
reduced to five per cent.*, but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882. 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1 894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, yams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Tiancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
percent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
roduced in the country. The products of the 
and-looms are excluded. These excise dutie.» 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 5 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £1 million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of ] 91 6-1 7 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war The general import 
tariff, which liad been at the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem since was raised to per cent 
ad valorem, except in the case of sugar ; as India 
is the largest producer of sugar In the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list. The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds arc free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 31 per cent is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured in 
Indian mills The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
excise, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 


reductions in duty have led to a largely uiciea»Ld 
consumption, the figures rising by 26 percent, 
between 1903-1908. In 1928 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 It 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0. The duty remained 
at Rs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931. It was raised to Rs. 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931. Prior to 17th 
Miarch 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Imi>ort Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temi^orary additional customs duty 
of 4J annas per mauud was imposed on foreign 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty was 
reduced by 2 annas. 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. Tn the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re 1-8-0 per 100 lbs ; In the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Ra. 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs., approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. ; manufactured 
jute was charged at the rate of Ra. 10 per ton 
on sacking and Ra 16 per ton on Bossiang. 

1'he (histoms Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18. In the 
previous year an (‘xport duty on jute was 
imposed at the rate of Rs 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs in the case of raw jute and Rs. 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs 16 per ton on 
Hessians , thesis rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£600,000. The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from per cent to 7J per cent 
without any alteration in the Excise, which 
remained at 3J per cent. This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which it was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs. 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
I general ad valorem duty was raised from 7^ to 
11 per cent. ; a special duty was levied on 
matclies of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ percent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7it per cent, was raised to 
20 percent, in the case of certain articles cf 
luxury ; the Import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
60 per cent. The Customs duties were further 
Increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment pT 0 f)Osal 8 in this direction have been des- 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3| per cent, to 
7i per cent., the duty on sugar from 16 to 25 
per cent., a duty of 6 per cent, on imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2^ per cent, to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 30 ]^r cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at 3^ per cent., the duty on machinery 1906. Since that date, of the five Colleotorship 
was retained at 2| per cent, and the duty on cot- at the principa 1 ports (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
toh piece-goods at 11 per cent., the other increases Bangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
being accepted. In 1925 the Cotton Excise duties reserved for Members of the I. C. S. ( i. e., ** Co- 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- venanted Civilians*’). The other two are 
gard to the customs duty are set out in the reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
section on Indian Customs Tariff (q v.). The Service. 

Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 

recent Budgets both as a protective measure Service are recruited in two ways: (a) from 

and for revenue purposes. The latest duties members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan* 
will be found in detail in the Financial oies, and (b) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
Section of the Year Book. The estimated I cies. There are in addition a few Gazetted 
revenue from the Customs in 1934-35 Is Bs. 44,62 I Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
lakhs. I Customs Service. These posts are m the gift of 

the Government of India, and are usually filled 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted Civl- by promotion from the subordinate (in the Gov- 
lians specially chosen for this duty, before the { ernment sense of the word) service. The *‘sub- 
introdnetion of the Imperial Customs Service in 1 ordinate ** staff is recruited entirely In India. 

INCOME TAX. 

The income tax was first imposed in 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies In the rupee 
India in 1860, in order to meet the financial or about 5d. in the pound. In Ma*'ch 1903 
dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent or a 500 to 1,000 rupees. The income-tax schedule 
little more than 9id. in the pound on all Incomes was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards. Many in the Budget of 1916-17 In the general scale of 
changes have from time to time been made Id increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the system, and the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions, 

solidated in the Act of 1886. This imposed a Since then the process has been almost conti- 

tax on all Incomes derived from sources other nuons and In every financial difficulty the author- 
than agriculture which were exempted. On itles turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue. The last revision was 
at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 
6fd. in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and when the scale was fixed as follows 


(BATES OF INCOME-TAX.) 

A. In the case of every individual, Hindu undividedfamvly, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company — 

bate. 

(1) When the fofoZ income is less than Bs 2,000. {Vide Footnote.) 

(2) When the total income is Bs. 2,000 or upwards, but is less Six pies in the rupee. 

than Bs. 5,000, 

(3) When the total income Is Bs 5,000 or upwards, but is less Nine pies in the rupee 

than Bs. 10,000 

( 4 ) When the total income is Bs 10,000 or upwards, but is less One anna In the rupee. 

than Bs 15,000. 

(5) When the total income is Bs 15,000 or upwards, but Is less One anna and four pies in 

than Bs 20,000. the rupee 

(6) When the total income is Bs 20,000 or upwards, but is loss One anna and seven pies in 

than Bs 30,000 the rupee. 


(7) When the total income is Bs. 30,000 or upwards, but is leas One anna and eleven pies in 


than Bs 40,000. 


the rupee 


(8) When the total income is Bs 40,000 or upwards, but Is less Tm annas and one pie in 


than Bs 100,000 

(9) When the total income is Bs. 100,000 or upwards. 

B, In the case of every company and registered firm whatever 
its total income. 


the rupee. 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee 

Two annas and two pies in 
the rupee. 


N.B. — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year— 

1931- 32 at 12^ per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 2^ per cent. 

over the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, except in cases of income between Bs. 1,000 
to Bs. 1,999 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Bs. 1,000 to Bs. 1 ,999 for the year 1931-32 and 
Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same Income. 

The surcharge was continued in the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
or incomes between Bs. 1,000 and Bs 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge 
continues in 1934-85. 

By the 1935*36 budget the surcharge and the rate on incomes between Bs. 1,000 and Bs. 2,000 
was reduced by one-thirdi 
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Minis and Coinage. 

BATES OF SUPBB-TAX. 

In respeot of the excess over thirff/ thousand of total Income •— 

' BATIS. 

(1) In the case of every company^ 

(a) in respect of the first ttoenty thousand rupees of such ifU, 

(6) lor every* rupee of the of such excess One anna in the rupee. 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family . — 

(t) in teapect ot the first forty-five thousand rupees One anna and three pies ip 
of such excess. the rupee. 

(li) tor every rupee ot the next twenty-five thousand 
rupees of such excess. 

(b) in the case of every xndimdual, unregistered firm and 

other association of Individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company * — 

(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand Nine pies In the rupee 

rupees of such excess. 

(it) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand One anna and three pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(c) In the case of every tndivtdudl, Hindu undivided 

family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered firm or a 
company. 

(t) for every rui>ee of the next fifty thousand One anna and nine pies in 

rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(ti) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(m) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Two annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(w) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and three pm in 

rupees of such excess the rupee. 

(V) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Three annas and nine pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(tv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(vii) for every rupee of the n&ct fifty thousand Four annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(vwi) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand Five annas and three pies in 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(u) for every rupee of the n&ct fifty thousand Five annas and nine pies iu 
rupees of such excess. the rupee. 

(x) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess. Six annas and three pifis in 

the rupee. 

The head of Uie Income-Tax Department of a province Is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
Is appointed by the Governor-General in Council. The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro- 
vince are subordinate to him and they are appointed and dismimed by him. His power of appoint- 
ment and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) subject to the control of the Governor-General in 
Conncil,*’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 

The estimated yield of Income-tax In 1934-35 is Bs. 16,40 lakhs. 

HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 

The Indian mints were closed to the on* Eleserve. In that and the following month a 
rdstrlcted coinage of silver for the public from crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores of 
the 2dtb June 1893, and Act VlJl of 1893, passed rupees In the year ending the 81st March 1910 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 26 of the including the rupees issued in connection with 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for the conversion of the currencies of Native 
the coinage at the !nint« for the public of gold States. From the profit accruing to Govern- 
and silver coins of the Government of India, merit on the coinage it was decided to constitute 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
the Native States of Bhopai and Kashmir, the rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- profit was invested in sterling secortties, the 
ernment rupees. The re-coinage of these intereshfrom which was added to the fund. In 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1807 1906 exchange had been practically stable for 
and 1898. In 1809 there was no coinage of eight years, and It was decided that of the 
rupees ; hut in the following year it seemed that coinage profits devoted to this fond, alx crores 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun In rbonld he kept in rupees In India, instead of 
Vehmary 1000, the Government purchasuig the being Invested in gold securities. The Gold 
sliver required, and paying for It mainly with Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
the gold accumulated in the Paper Ourrency dard Beierve, It grive txx 1007 that only 
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one-hall of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used lor 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no ooinage ol 
double mdlurs in India and the last ooinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
was resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Eoyal proclamation was issued in 1918 
establishing a branch ol the Hoyal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated . — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall lor the purpose of the ooinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part ol the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
be may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission ol specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Ooinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(o) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other ofiicers and persons employed 
for the purpose ol carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and iWr duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Ooinage Act, 
1870. Pending the comifietion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Eoyal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness m the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins ol the nominal vidue of Es. 3,10,45,545. 
were struck at the Bombay Mint. The actum 
coinage ol sovereigns was begun in August, 
1918, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined duiv j 
ing the year. This branch of the Eoyal Mint | 
was dosed in April, 1919, owing to difficulties | 
in supplying the necessary staff. I 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established I 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold. It established | 
this ratio at one shilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a ' 
price of twenty^ne rupees three annas ten ! 
pics per tola of fine gold in the form of bars I 
containing not less than forty tolas and would I 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, I 
sterling, for immediate delivery in London at! 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate uf one shilling and five pence forty«nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations. 
<ireat Britain and India left the gold standard 
in September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained. 

With the receipt of large consignments ol 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange* 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlotuie 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Eeflnery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 0,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are : — 



Fins 

SiLVsa 

grains. 

Allot 

grains. 

Total 

grains* 

Rupee 

Half-rupee . . 

165 

15 

180 

824 

74 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 




anna piece .. 

414 

31 

46 

Eighth of a rupee or 
2-anna piece 

U 

224 

20f 


One rupee = 166 grains of fine silver. 
One shilling « 80:,^ grains of fine silver. 
One rupee == shillings 2 *0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper ooinage was introduced into the 
Ben^ Presidency by Act XVII of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844. 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIlf of 1870 remained the same as it was 
in 1835. It was as follows : — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna .. .. 200 

Pice or quarter-anna 100 

Half-pice or one-cighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 

twelfth of an anna 38| 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 
are as follows ; — 

Standard Diameter 
weight in in milli- 
grains troy, metres. 

Pice 75 25*4 

Half-pice .. .. 37| 21*15 

Pie 25 17*45 

Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the ooinage 
of a nickel coin. It was directed that the nickel 
one- anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issued. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19*8 mulimetros. The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction untU 
the peojfie had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin. The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 1919. 

I The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from oiroalation. 
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The Currency System. 


The (forking of the Indian ourrenoy system 
which has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1898, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with silver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the suuply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily receded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling. These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government . The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
Interest on the debt, the salaries of officials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises. As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible. It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


much Importance, and they continue to bulk 
so largely in all Indian economic questions, than 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
I Indian currency system in non-technical Ian* 
' guage. 


Closing the Mints. — The whole question 
was exanuned by a strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell Keport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver. This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content. Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation. Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions. 
Since Government refused, and no-one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as circumstan- 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise. By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence. Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was aj^oint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further stops should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions. The report of 
the Fowler Committee as it was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


1. THE SILVER STANDARD 


II. THE NEW STANDARD. 


The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees to the sovereign. They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
in India ; that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible lor the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
lour pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


one and four pence, the profits were consider- 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold , so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee ; actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi* 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and four- 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender in India. 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up. The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve in gold, it was 
invested in British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never contem- 
plated by the Fowler Committee. Reference has 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year. These 
are met by the sale of what arc called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank of 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
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in India were cashed at the (loveruinent Trea- Iniiiid torni, nor wa*! the time an opportune one 
suries. Now if the Secretary oi State sold lor the realisation of Hecuritiea. Moreover the 
Council iiills only to meet his actual require- I authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
ineiits, it follows that the balance of trade m in times of emergency. It liad been assumed 
lavour of India over and above this figure would that in times ot weakness it would be sufheient 
be liipiidated, as it is in otlicr countries, by the for the Seerctary of State to stop selling Council 
itn])ortation of bullion or by the creation of , liills, and it would firm up , meantime lie would 
credits. It is a fact that owing to the lailuie I finance himself by driwing on the funds iu the 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 1 Cold Standard Respr\e. But it was apparent 
iirculatiou to support the gold standard, gold , that the stoppage of the sales of Councils was 
tended to ac cumulate in India in embariassing not enough , there was an insistent doniund for 
cpiantities. In 11)04 then foie the Secretary ot the evpoit of gold, or the equivah nt of gold 
State declared his intention of belling (amneil j Tlie Government of India refused and exchange 
Bills on India without limit at the puce 01 one tell to one and threepeuee twenty-three thirfy- 
shillingfourpeiice one-eighth — th itistosuy gold , seconds Ultinuitelv the authorities had to give 
MiiTiort point The effect of tins policy was to wav It was decided to sell in India a certain 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was quantity of sterling lulls on London at one and 
generally more convenient to dt*posit tlie gold I threepeiue twcmt> -nine thirt> seconds, represent- 
in Loudon and tooiitain Cimnc il Bills against it, mg gold export point, and tlie equivalent of the 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertlieless cxi>ort of gold, 'riii'se were inetin Londonfrom 
as the Ngypti.in cotton crop was very largely , the funds in tlie Gold Standard Beservo. Bills 
linauced in sovereigns it was soinitiinis cdieaper to the extent ol lietwecm oiglit and nine millions 
and more convenient to slnj) sovereigns from sterling were sold, whielirc'gulaiiscsi the [lositioii 
Bgypt, or even troiu Australia, than to buy I iiid the 1 ml i.m export trade recovered TIiub 
C oiinc’jl Bills Consideraiile quantities ot were gradii.illy evolved the mam primiidea of 
sovereigns fouiiil their way into India and the Indian eiirreney svstem. It consisted ot 
circulated freely, particularly in the Bombay silvei rupees and rupee'' iiotea in Tncliji, witli the 
Prc'siclency, tlic Buuiab and parts of the sovereign and liall sovircMgn unlimitc'd legal 
Central Provinces. | tender at the rate of llttcrn ruiiec's to the sov- 

, ereign, or one and fourpenco The rate of 
Sterling Remittance — This system woiked 1 exchange was prevented Irom rising above gold 
until 1907-08 A partial failure of the rams 111 import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
India in 1907, and the general tlnancial strin- Bills at gold point in London , it was prevented 
gency all over the world which followed the from falling below gold jaunt by the sale ot 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused , Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Couu- 
t he Indian exchange to become weak 111 Novem- oils) at gold export jioint in India But it 
her This was Olio of the occasions contomplaled, w.is not the system proposed by the Fowlii 
in a ditlereiit form, by the Fowler Committee Committee, for tlierc was no gold mint and 
when it projiosed the formation of the Gold only a limited gold circulation; some people 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy invented for it the novel term of the gold 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 1 exchange standard, a term uiiknowa to the l.iw 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was in of India It was described by one of the mo^l 
securities not 111 gold, and was therefore not 111 a active workers in it as a “ limping standard.” 


Ill THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE 

This brings us to the >car 1913. There were | meuts of the country. Tlie cumiilalivc effect 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for | of this policy was to transter from India to Lon- 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 1 don animmeiisc block of India’s resources, aggre- 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills gating over seveuty millions, >vli(‘re they were 
as forcing rupees into circulation in excess of the | lent out at low rates of interest to the Loudon 
requirements of the country. But the gon»»ral 1 bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as until at one point money was not available for 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade loans even against Governraont securities and 
and commerce of the country adjusted itself to the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
the one and f ourpenny rupee But there gradu- things were done, it was contended, on tlie obdi r 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism rftefo of a small Finance Committee of the India 
directed against the administrative measures Office, from which all Indian iulluence was 
taken by the India Office. These criticisms were excluded, and on which London hankiug influ- 
chiotly directed at the investment ot the Gold ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
Standard Reserve in securities instead of keep- ignored this eritli Ism, iiutil it was summarised 
mg it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve in a senes of articles !u The TimeSt and luiblie 
in order temporarily to relieve the Government opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
of the difficulty of financing its railway cxpendl- f lie action of th(‘ India Office in purchasing a big 
i ure ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper block of silver for coining purpose n from Messrs. 
Currency Reserve from India to London ; at the Montagu & Co , instead of through their recog- 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- nised and constituted agents, the Bank of 
wvo in silver In order to fai ilitate the coining Kiigland The Government could no longer 
of rupees; and at the unlimited sales of Council afford to stand aloof and yet auothor Currency 
bills at rates which prevented the free flow of Committee was appointed under the chairman* 
to India, thus forcing token rupees into ahipof Mr. AusteuChamhorlain. This is known 
urculat.OD in quantities in excess ol the requite- ai the GhambeiUiii Committee. 
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New Kleosares. — The conolusions of this mittee dealt in oonolusively with the acoumnla* 
OommiBsion were that It was unnecessary to tion of excessive balances In London, th^ general 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; tenor of their recommendations being *' not 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en> guilty, but do not do it again ** They gave a 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; passing commendation to the idea of a State 
that the internal currency should be supported Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
sterling ; that no limit should be fixed to the minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
amount of the Gold Standard Ueserve, one-half true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
of which should be held in gold; that the silver sion of the token currency by providing further 
branch of the Gold Standard Beserve should be facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
abolished ; that Beverse Gounclls should be sold creasesto the currency becamenece3sary,lnolud- 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
made more elastic ; and that there should be two convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
Indian representatives out of three on the the half sovereign. 

Finance Committee of the India Office. The Com- 

IV. CURRENCY AND THE WAR. 

The report was in thehands of the Government rupees. But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- world colneiding with an increased demand 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard for the metal. The price of silver in 1915 
Beserve, but before the Government could deal was 27^ pence per standard ounce. In May 
entirely with the temporising recommendations igi9 it was 58 pence, on the 17th December 
of the Commission, the war broke out. The early of that year It was 78 pence. The main diffl- 
etfects of the war were precisely those antlcipat- culties In India were not therefore the preven- 
ed. There was a demand for sterling remittance tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
which was met by the sale of Beverse Councils, 15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of January provide a sufflcioncy to meet the demand. 

1915. There were withdrawals from the Post 

Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Bs 8 fiise in Exchsnge.—Tho measures adopted 
crores was taken away. There was some lack by the Government of India in these emergen* 
of confloence in the Note issue, and a demand cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Bs. 10 crores confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- national importance. The next stop was to 
ment were obliged to suspend the Issue of gold. ' raise the rate for the sale of Council Bills, so that 
But these were transient features and did not silver might be purchased at a price which would 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- following table shows how rates were raised 
tinned strong. The difficulties which afterwards from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
arose were from causes completely unanti- fourpence: — 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 

They arose from an immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy e^enditure in 
India on behalf of the Brituh Government ; 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver. 

If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 


V, THE 1919 COMMITTEE. 

The effect of these measures however was to currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
Jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 the end of the year. Its main recommendations 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- are summarised below : — 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war (i) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise rupee and to re-eetablish the automatlo working 
In regard to the future of Indian exchange and of the Indian currency system. 


by December 1919 £240,000,000. This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits in India. It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in theUnited Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the Issue of coined 
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({<) Tbe reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3*rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

(tii) The maintenance of tbe convertibility 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained. 

(ir) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit 

(t?) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fell in world prices were to take place, and If the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh. 

(r<) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

(cit) The gain to India of a high rate of ex. 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viti) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex. 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ot Government control. 

(%x) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee In terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

( 1 ;) The stable relation to be established be. 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Rs. 10 to one sovereign, or, in other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11*30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation. 

(icO If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by Impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Such measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; ib) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should bo absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
bo prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss. 

Ixix) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges in the wider sense of the term . 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet ail 
trade demands ; but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserve*. 

CouncllDrafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
sterling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary, but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
uniform. 


The Government of Indiashould bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Reverse 
Councils (including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the cost of shipping gold from India to the U nited 
Kingdom. 

ixHi) The Import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

ixw) The statutory mliiimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
bo 40 per cent, of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities issued by tlio Govern- 
ment of India should bo limited to 20 croros. 
The balance should bo held in securities of other 
Governments comprlFcd within the Britisli Eiri- 
pirc, and of tlio amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should bo redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbo hold in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling Investments and gold in the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 2s. to 
the rupee. 'J’he depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise In 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this lialdlity In a limited number of years. 

{XV) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
bo made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the l^rosidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange. 

Minority Beport.— The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note Issue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee In India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement in another form. 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more tlian temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold : all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto. But in this they were not 
unanimous , an important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr. Dadiba Dalai, of Bomoay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that Is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(5) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 165 grains ot 
fine silver at present in circulation to oontinne 
lull I Wl tender. 
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(e) Afl lonjj afl thr price of silver in N cw Y ork 
is over 92 cf'nts, CJoveruineiit should not munu* 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fliu' 
silver. 

(/) As long ns tlio price of silver is over 92 
rents (lo\ernnieiit should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced ilnencss conninred willi that ot 
the present silver rupee and the same to lie un- 
limited legal tender. 

(q) Government tb sell Council Bills by com* 
petitne lenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to tlie Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to Bho \9 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
B ills drawn f or J f om e Ctiarges , 1 or Capita 1 0 utlay 
and Discliarge ol Debt. Council Bills to bo sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(A) “ llevcrse '* drafts on London to bo sold 
onlyatls i29-32d. The proceeds of "Beverso” 
drafts to he kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below ] s 1 3-'32d per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fnndamerdalrccommcndalionof theCom- 
mitteo was tliat tlie rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to steiling, in view of the decline 
in the value of st^rhng ; tliat it should be linked 
at tlie rate ot two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourjience : all other recom- 
mendations were aneillar} to this, Jiut it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee. It would be 
quite cisy to fix any low ratio jirovided the jiapei 
currency were made inconvertihle, or the rupee 
debased to suen a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convcrlibdity oi 
tiienipcewere tobe maintained, and if therupee 
were not to be deb.ised, it was essential that the 
IK w ratio should be one at which the Government 
tould reasonably roly on purcha'-ing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heayy de- 
mands for rupee in India For reasons set out 
in the Uoport, the Couimifteo came fo the con- 
clusion that tin* Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coming at a hi tic under tvi o 
shillings gold, and that poweriiilly influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shilling-' 
gold. 

The Report Adopted —The Currency Com- 
mittee's Beport was signed in Deceniher lOlO, 
but it was not until Fi bruarv 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. Tn the first week of that 
niontli a Notification was issued m India accept- 
ing the principal rccommcndot ions in the Beport 
and notifying tliat the iicce^isnry ofliUal action 
would be taken thereon. This a< lion covered a 
wide field, hut for the sake of claiitv m this 
narrative we shall concentrate on tlie main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to tlic sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. Tliat may be surnmar.scd in a sen- 
tence. A policy whieh was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of cxeliange produced the greatest 
fliictMations m the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread distnrhance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy 

Financial Confusion.— -This result was 
produced by many causes It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the offloial standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the ofilcial standard .Now Mben tlie 


Currency Report was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically iit two shillings gold. But 
lietwccii the signing of tlie Report andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall iu 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-storling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free goM market, being the dominating 
factor I n the situation . Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
bhillings gold lafe when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency (’omniittee’s Beport was issued 
The Indian exelianges were two shillings and 
foiirpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings nincpcncc There was an 
imineiliatc and prodigious demand for Reverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this liigh rate of 
evcliangp ; the market rate jumped up to two 
alullings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise — Tlie effect of a i i'se 
in exchange has been wtH described in the words 
of tlic Currency Committee's Report ; it is that 
a rising oxoliangeslimulatesimports and iinpedcH 
exports, the ellect of a falling oxcliango is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak The great eousuming markets of 
(Jreat Britain and America were glutted wilh 
Indian produce. The con'inent of Europe, 
wdiich was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, liad not. the whcrowitlial to 
pay for it nor tlie means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were food- lulls, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government w'cre not aid'' 
to lift the emliargo on the export for foodstufl'-, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat 
On the otfier hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders had been placed for machinery and oilur 
manufactured goods during the war and ifter 
the Armistice for deli\erv at the discretion ot 
raanufactuiers. Tliese began to come forward 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currcnc\ 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raisihg exchang» 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time th» 
temptation of a lilgh excliange gave powerfn 
stimulus to tlie import trade and orders wen 
placed for immense quantities of manufacture 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place 
Afterwards other forces intervened which accen 
tuated the difficulties of tno situation. Then 
wap n severe oonfmercial cffsls in Japan and fh’ 
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Checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is , that Keverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
ihelargestbuy^rof Indian cotton, and when her ' gethcr Exchange immediately slumped to 
Merchants not only stopped buying but began between oik* and ‘^ixptmce and one and seven- 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was pence, and it continued to range between these 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a narrow points until the end of the vear. The 
great rate. Even before the 11)20 crop came 1 market miule its own rate ; it made a more 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were j stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
double those in the corresponding period of the attain an admmlstrallve stability . 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in Other Measures — Apart from the effort 
the buying power of the Continent which were | t03tabilisee\chnnge,whicli had such unfortunate 
licld in many quarters were disappointed and i results, tlie policy of Government had certain 
tliroughout the year tliere was a licavy bnlancc otlier cifects During tlie year all restrictions 
of trade against India, which made the stabiliaa- ' on the movement of the precious metals were 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a j removed, in accordance wilh the recoinmenda- 
hopeless proposition, i tioiis of the Currency Cominitieo. Thisincluded 

Confession of Failure — Government striig- the abandonment of Uie import duty on silver, 
gled long against these conditions in the dcs- 1 always a sore point with Indian buhionista. 
jKTato hope that a revival of the export trade I Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
would eomc to their assistance, hut thev were j ratio of the sovereign from llftccii to one to 
further handicap])od by tlie variations of the ten to one , due no! lecoi tins Intention was given 
Hterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took , to holders of sovereigns and of the gold moliurs 
the rate for Jloversc Councils to two slnlllngs which were coined as an emergency measure in 
teupenco hahpenny. They sold two millions ol 1018, and tliev wore given the option of tonder- 
Ileverse Councils a week, then five millions, then , ing them at iltteon rupees As tlie gold value 
dropped down to a steady million. But their j of these coins was above fifteen nifiees only a 
policy only aggravated the situation In acldi- limited number was tendered, although there 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise to take advantage of the premium Then 
converse was demanded, their action created an measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
artificial movement for the transter of capital to the JNotc issue. Under the old law the iiivest- 
troin India to England. Large war profits I ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed 1>> 
accumulated in India since 19M were inirriedly , slatnte and it could bo altered only l>y altering 
liquidated and transferred to England Then ' the law or by Ordinance An Ait was passed 
the difference between tlie Reverse Couneil rate fixing the mol allic jiortion of tlie Paper Currency 
and the market rate, which on some occasions Reserve at flity per cent of the Note Issue, the 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations iiivesled porijou liemg limiled to Rs 20 erores 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available m liidiiu securities and the balauie in British 
resources for the purpose of bid ding for Bills, and securities of nol more* than twelve months’ cur- 
at once sold their allotments at substantial rcncy The invested portion of the Pafier Cur- 
profits Considerable groups of speculators , rcncy Reserve was rev.ilued at the new rate of 
pooled their resources and followed the same exchange, and an uiulertakmg was given that 
course In this way the weekly biddings for the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a i to writing oil the depreciation, as also would be 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty the interest on the Gold Standard Keserve when 
millions and the money market was completely I the total had reached £40 millions Further, 
disorganised. The biddings assumed such pro- in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
portions tliat it was necessary to put up fifty i issue, power was taken to issue ps 5 erores of 
laklis of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment emergency currency in the busy season against 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- j commercial bills These measures, save the 
ciU and the large profits thereon came under the alteration of tlio ratio, were generally approved 
fiitire control of the Banks and the wealthy by the commercial public, 
ppeeuiators. Various expedients were tried to j Results —it remains to sum up the results 
remedy the situation but without the sliglitest of these measures In a pregnant sentence in 

I their report the Currency Committee say tliat 
Sterling for Gold — The first definite break I wliilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
bora the recommendations of the Currency Com- Influence on tlie course ot trade, a rising exchange 
mittec came at the end of J uiie, when tin* Govern- I impedes exports and stirrm bites ini ports, a falling 
'iieutannouncedthatinstcadoftryingtostalullse i exchange exorcises a reverse iiillucnce Here 
thi* rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at we have the key to the failure of the currency 
stabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the policy attempted At the moment when it was 
Rap between sterling and gold to be closed when | sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
th' dollar-sterling rate became par The effect of exchange l)v the introduction of the new 

ot this was to alter the rate at which Reverse ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 

fonncils were sold from the fluctuating rate In- weak and the import tradi* in obedience to the 

volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
PV' liange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one , very principle enunciated by tlie Currency Com- 
^ulling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds, mittee wrecked the policy which they rocom- 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings mended. The rising r.ate of exchange scotched 
‘or Reverse Councils continued on a very big the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
, and the market rate for exchange was to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
8^1^ <vya twopence or threepence below the Reverse financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
"o.ucilrate. This practice continued until the on the Continent, and the movement for the 
'“fid of September, whQD It w^s offleii^iiy deolired trapafer of capital from India to Rnglapd at the 
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arti0clally high rate of exchange stlmnlated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artihcially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the offlcial policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand ; import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fouri'cnee from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were Incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £56 
millions of Ilovorsc Councils before abandoning 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio ; the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down in 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Its 36 croros of rupees. Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious, 
ly affecting the premium on gold. The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through tho lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces in Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made In India and set off 
by payments in London The only advaiitages 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unforfunnte experiments induced a' 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian I 
currency. The currenev quacks ha\ iiig had their 
way, and proved their ignonince, wont dut ol 
tho field, and the wholesome pollcv of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Exchange established it sell 
round about the old ratio of fliteeii to one, 
that is one shilJing and fourponce to the rupee 
Meantime great improvemeiifs were made in 
the organisation ol Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Jtank of India, a Slate Hank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a ronfrait 
with Government to open a bundled new 
branches in tho first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The inctalhc backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened an<l 
the lldueiary portion of tho Jleserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency by the 
power to issue ouiergencv currency up to Ks 12 
crorfss against commercial pajier endorsed 
by tho Imperial Bank when tlierc is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also issu- 
ing emergency eiirrency against sterling iti 
England. The Government of India now piir 
chases sterling In India to meet its Home Char 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of (Council Billsj 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, aiK)\e the one and fom penny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though tho state of trade might 
have Jed to a higher figure. But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of tho rupee to gold or 
sterling was insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1925. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold export 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
the Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selecfeii were not autiio- 
yltative, a T^8olut4oq w paisqd Ip the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Never- 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in Novemlier 1025 and took evidence m 
Delhi, Bomliay and Calcutta. It sailed toi 
England m February 1926, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on Julj 
1st, 1920 

The main recommendations of this Comm is 
sioii an* summarised in the actual report in tlio 
following terms, and the arc textually repio- 
diiced in order that thev mav be above question — 

(0 Tho ordinary medium of circulation 
should remain thi‘ currenej note and the silvir 
rupee and the stability of the currency in toims 
of gold should iH' seemed by nuking the cut 
reiiey directly eonveitible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money. 

(h) The necessity of unity of policy In tho 
control of curreiuy and credit for the achic\p 
ment of moiietaiy stability involves the esttih 
llslmicnt of a Central Banking system. 

(m) The Ontral Banking functions should 
be entrustt'd to a new organisation, referred to 
as the Hi serve Bank 

(ta) Detailed recommendations are made as 
to the constitution and functions and capadlu's 
of the Bank. 

(n) 'j’lie outlines of a proyKised charter are 
recommended to givo effect t,o the n'COTnnicnd 
atiims wlilch eon corn the llescrve Bank 

(in) Subject to the payment of limited 
dividends and the building up of siiit.ihle 
reserve funds, the lia lance of the profits ol the 
Jleserve Bank should bo paid over to Iho 
(Jovernrnent 

(tni) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of notf' issue for a iKuiod of (say) 26 vcais 
Not later than five years from tho date ot the 
charter becoming operative, Ooverninent iu>te^ 
should cease to be legal tender except at Go\ > rii 
ment Treasuries 

(tnii) The notes of tho Bank should b' 
h*gal tender, and should bo guarantciul hy 
tlovernmf'’it The form and material ot the 
note should be subject to tho approval (>‘ 
Governcr-Goiieral in Council. A suggesti ii b 
ippdc qs to |orm o( tjlic note. 
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{ix) An obligation should bo irapuat'd by 
ctituU* on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates dctormnnd with rcfoience 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee l>ut in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounees, no limi- 
tation being imposed as to the purpose for 
width the gold is required. 

(r) The conditions which arc to govern 
tlie sale ot gold by the Bank sliould be so fiamed 
as to fiee it in normal oircunistancLS fiom the 
tMsk of supplying gold tor non-moiirtary piii- 
|H»ses The method by whieh tins may be 
b( cured Is suggested. 

{xi) The legal tender quality of the so\ereign 
and the half-soveiclgn should lx* renu)\ed 

(xu) fiovtrnment should olfer “on tap” 
s«^iugs eeitillcates ledc'emabb* in 3 nr 5 yeais 
in U'gal tender money or gold at the option 
of tlie liolder. 

(xni) The pap(‘r cunoncy should cease to 
lie couvertilile by law into silver (oin It 
blionld, llow(^er, be the duty of the Bank to 
ii.aintaiu tlu ti«c liitei ehaugeabihty of tlie 
different forms of legal tender cuircncy, and 
of till' (ilovernnient to supi»ly com to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xir) One rupee notes should be re-iutio- 
diKtd and slou’d bo full legal tender. 

(xv) Notts other tlian tlie one-rupee note 
should Ik* legally eonvertibb* into Kg.il tendei 
nioiuv, j e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or siher rupees at the option of the luiieiiey 
authority 

{ztt) No chango should be made in the 
legal tender charatder of the silver rupi'e 
(xru) The I’api'i Curremy and (lold t^tand- 
uitl Beservts should be amalgamated, and tin* 
piojioitions and com}KJsitioii of the combined 
lleseive should be llxt'd by statute 
(XVI a) The proportional restTve system 
should 1)0 adoptetl. (lold and gold seeuiities 
should form not less than 40 per (ent ot the 
lleseive, subjeit to a iK)ssible temporal y redut- 
tioii, with the consent of (Joveiiiiuciit, on 
pavnieut of a tax The currency authoiity 
should stilve to work to a reserve ratio ot f)0 
to GO per cent. I’hc gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Hesi'rve as soon 
as possible, and to 25 p(T ec'iit within ten years 
Diiiiug this period no favourable o])poitunity 
at foitlfying the gold holding m the Hiseive 
should b(' allowed to esiape Ot the gold 

liolding at least one-half should be held in 
India 

(ur) The silver holding in the lleserve 
should be very substantially ri'dueed during 
a tiuiisitloual period of ten years 

Or) 'Phe balaneo of the Reserve should be j 
bOd in self-liquidating tiade bills and Ooveiii- j 
nn lit of India seeuiities. The “ cieat(*d ” 

I unties should be replaced by marketable 
' 'iiities witliin ten years. 

I '■-ri) A figure of Ks, 50 crores has been I 
d as the liability In respect of the coritracti- 
hiLty of the rupee circulation. Itecommcuda- 
ub are made to secure that an amount equal 
' to of the fatje value of any Increase 

or decrease In the number of silver rupees In 
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issue sliall be added to or subtracted from this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to oi be home by the Government 
rcv( lilies 

(xvn) Th(‘ Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kiqit wholly distiuct from its 
Banking Depaitment. 

(xxin) The Reserve Hank should be entrust- 
ed with all tb(‘ remittance oiM'iatiims of the 
Goveninu'iit 'I’lu* St‘(rctaiy ot State should 
tiirnish in advance* pcnoeiical information as 
to his reqniit*m('nts 'Plie Bank should be 
h*tt fr(‘c, at its dmcniion, to employ such 
method or imthodb of remittame as it may 
find ouiuliKive to smooth working 

(xxiv) Dining the transition p»‘rIod the 
(iovein!n«‘iit sliould publisii a weekly riturn 
of lemittames iiunli A tiial bhould be made 
of the system of puichase by public tender in 
India 

(xjv) Tlu* ( ash lialances of the (Jovi*rninent 
(HU lndiiig any balances ol the Government of 
India ami ot tlu* Smitaiy of State outside 
India), as well as tlu banking h stives m India 
ot all banks opt*iallng m India, should be 
< cnti.ilised m the bands ot the Rtservt* Bank. 
S(*ctioii 2> ot tin* Goviiiimcnt of India Act 
should bo anu*ndc(l at tordmgly. 

(xivi) The tiansh*r of Res(*rve asst*ts should 
takt* place not laid than 1st January 
and the Bank’s oliJlgatitin to buy and sell gold 
should lome into opciutiou not lati'r tlun 
1st Januaiy 1931. 

(XX im) Duiing the transition p(‘riod the 
(Uireticy nuthonty (i e , the (Jovernment until 
the tiansfd of Rcs(*rve assets and the Jiank 
tlu*ieatt(‘r) should lx* under an obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold oi gold exihango at 
its option at the gold jxdnts of the exchange. 
This obMgatJou should be embodied in stitu- 
tory form, of vvlmli the outline is suggested 

(rrvni) Stabilis.ilu, i of tlie rupex) should 
be elleitdl foitlivvitli at a late coiiesponding 
to an exihange lato of Is. 0</ 

(rur) Tlu* stiimi) duty on bills of exchange 
aiul Uu qiics should lx abolished BUI forms, 
m tlu* Bnglish l.inguagi* and the vernaeulur in 
paiallei, should be on sale at jiost ollices. 

(XI c) Mcasincs should be tak(*u to promote 
the development ot banking in India. 

ixxxi) Bveiy elfort should be made to 
i(‘iiicdy tlu (Icllcieiu-ies in the evibtmg body 
of btutisticul d.ita. 

I A Minute of Dissent — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the repoit, one of 
tlu'ir number, Sir Bursnotamdas Thakordas, 
did so subject to a minute of dissent. In 
the first part of this Mlnuto Sir Burshotamdas 
siibjecti'd tiie long coriespondenco between 
tlic Government ot India anti the India Office 
on curreuey policy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to v^ lilch he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Report — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
oeasive Secretaries of State, who had In view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, hut which w'as in cfifoct 
no standard at all On tho question of the 
Gold Siandard, he stressed tho important e 
of tho free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition aecejited the Gold 
Bullion Standard rccoiunicnded by his cob 
leagues. As for the proposed Beserve Jiank, 
Sir rurshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought tliat tlie 
best immediate course wms to dtvdop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues, 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir rurshotamdas said tliat in Siqitember 1024 
tlie rate was njiproxlinately one and foiii pence 
gold At that time the Go\ernment was ]uessed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long cm rent legal standard of 
money payments. This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 192.5 lie dec lined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached l)y such 
measures Piocecding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he comhatod the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shiUhig and sixpence, h’or these rc'asous he 
recommended that the rupee should he stabi- 
lised at the rate wliieh was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and foui pence 
His eoncliLsions were summaiiscd m the fol- 
lowing terms — 

“ T look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Beport as bedng no less important than the 
question of the standard to bo adopted for the 
Indian Currency System 1 am con\incvd that 
if the ali.solutc necessity of the tioe inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, Is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure It, the golcl bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down undcT 
the strain of any convulsions in tlie future 
will be as remote as it can leusotiably lie. But 
1 have very grave appiehensions that If the 
recoin iiK nclat ion of my colleague's to st-iliihse 
tin* ruTKc at Is 0</. is accepted and intc'cl upon, 
India will bo fatc*d during the next few yc*ars 
with a disturbance in her c'conomic org.inisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, hut the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic dc*vcdopnieiit 
but may even prove disastrous' Such a dis- 
turbanc'c and its consequences my co}lc‘ague.s 
do not foresee to-day But the possi bllity of 
their occurring cannot he ignorc’cl Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
to become unattractive ancl less reinunc'rativc 
than It is to-day, and industiic's will have to 
undeigc) a pamiiil jnocc'ss of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an aeijust- 
ment which will la* much to their c*ost, and 
affect not only their stability ancl tlieir pro- 
gress, but in ceitain cases, their very existence 
And should Nature have in stoic for India a 
couple of lean yt'uis after tlie four good harvests 
that we have had, during tiie period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is. Qd , tho steps that 
tho Currency Authority wrlll have to take to 
malutaiu exchange at this rate may deplete 
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the gold resources^ of tlie country to an extern 
that may seriously shako the confidence of the 
people in the currency system recommended " 

A Survey. — The official summary of tho 
Beport, and the summary of tho minute of 
dissent, given abov’^e, do not however coneo\ 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein These can be appreciated only if thev 
are examined in cdo&e relation to the currency sys- 
tc m of 1 ncli.i i n its various iiliases sirce 1 899 Th is 
was done* in an artic*le contrii>uted to The 
llanicers* Maqazme by Sir Stanley Jlced, which 
w'as recognlsc'd to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced bc'Iow Thc*ie is here some re-trc'ading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable if the full bearing 
of the me.isures proposed by the* Commission 
are to be apfireeiatod After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Keed asked .- - 

** What was the standard thus established ’ 
It is generally deseiibc'd in Ijonclon as the Gold 
Exchange Standard That status was never 
claimc'd for it by its principal protagonist, tin 
late Sir Lionel Abialiams, who described it 
as a ‘ limping standard ’ Tlie Boyal Com- 
mission declares tliat ‘in truth In so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
wa.s a standard of sterling cxcliange * Later 
they show that ' the automatic working oi the 
exchange standard is thus not adequateh 
piovidc'cl for in India, and never has been 
‘IMie fundamental liasis of such a standard la 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency . Under tiio 
Indian system, contraction is not, and never 
has been, automatic ' 

“ Ilowevc'r, the standard limpc'd along until 
the third year of the war Tlie exc'h.ingo 
v.aluo of the rupc'c was stable , prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio , Indian trade and 
industry dcvelo])od From tho narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, tho investment of tin 
reserves, instead of kc'c'ping them in gold, 
resultc'd in a considerable gain to the flnanc*e8 
c'stiinated in 192.5 at £17,902,466 But it 
bud tliree great disadvantage's * it did not 
inspire public confldc'nee , it placed the Indi.in 
currc'ncy at tho merey of tho silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
ag.iinst it , and it left tlie control of currc'iiey 
liy the Government divorced from tho control 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated m the Imperial Bank of India 
On this tlie Commission make a very siigfi'‘J' 
tivc comment ' when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and mlsapprelu 11 - 
sioiis, tlie fact remains tliat a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is Justified oy 
its unpcrfectlous ’ 

“ Tliere is, I think, an inadequate apprcci.it ion 
of the liinui'iice on tiie Indian currency 
exchange of the war, and the action taken 
after. Tho first break in the permanent i*^ ijj 
of one sliiUing and fourpenee did not occur u'»n* 
1917, when the full eifect of dependence on > 
silver market was revealed. Faced by ' « 
unprecedented rise in the piice of sUvn u 
Government of India had either to raise 1 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon t'l* 
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fonvertlblUty of the Note Tsbup. Wisely, It 
tixjk the former alte^natl^e , the price of Council 
jt rafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
()i tills would have been transitory, but for 
tilt attempt in 1920, on the advice of the llabing- 
t»>n Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
ut a new ratio of two shillings gold w'hen all 
poltl prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the e\ent, but if the Covernment 
liid followed silver dowm, as it followed sihcr 
lip, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its ‘ ])ermancnt * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was inevitable 
'inder war (onditions llowcvi'r, this was not 
(lone. The vain effoit to stabilise the ru'w 
i.itio was abandoned m SeptemhiT, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
Iktion 3-eft free from administrative attion, 
tlie iiipee fell below one shilling and threepence 
t,t(‘illiig and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
(limbed upwards, and has been in the neighhoiir- 
hood of one shilling and sixpeiue gold for the 
])ast twelve months Hut it is not always 
realised in T ondon that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has legally peiislu'd in 
the words of tli(‘ report, ‘'Jlic stability of 
tlie gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing moie substantial than a policy of the 
(!o\ernment, and at pre8('nt that policy can he 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
hy the Government. It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
(iirreney, and ilioso acts arc subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control. * 

The re ST onsibility remitted to the f'ommi«- 
tioii was not thcicfore the mere stabilisation ot 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
Mhidi would command reasoned contidenee 
111 India, to Imk the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability , to bring the contiol 
of (urrcncy and of credit nndcT a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currerity and ex- 
change system fiom the dominance ot tlie sihir 
inaiket Jn slioit, it was to (‘stabli^h the rule 
of law in lilac e of the piaitice of administrative 
'iisdUion. 

Scheme for Gold Currency — In the 

ronisc of their Inquiric's in India the Commis- 
hion had placed before them a scheine for the 
ininiediat(* establishment of a gold hullioii 
fitandaid, and its early conversion into the gold 
sfanclard buppoitcd by the gold (uiicnty which 
a huge body of Indian opinion has insistently 
ildnanclcd. The scheme was jiresc'nted hy the 
oilicials of the Finaiieo Depaitment, hut it is 
know’ll to he the work of the Kmanee MemhcT, 
hir basil lilackctt, whose woik in India is of 
tlie greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme wxtc 
fl" undertaking of a statutory ohhgaticm l>v 
btnc'inmcnt to buy and sell gold bullion in 
40(1 oz, bars ; os soon as suflieicut gold was 
av tillable to put a golci com in circulation, 
ra period tentatlvcdy fixed at five years to 
uiiaertake to give gold com in exchange for 
ikjI s and rupees, and after a further period, 
al'< tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
8d > r rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a s jail fixed amount. The scncrae involved the 
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disposal of 200 erores of silver rupees, or 687 
million fine oiinres, m ten years , the acquisition 
in all of 1103 millions of gold ; and tlie ('stablish- 
meiit of credits 111 London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at onc' and two-thirds erorea 
ot lUfMM's Tier annum during tlie first five years 
and thi'i(‘aft(‘r from two-thiids of a crorc to 
112 cTore. 

This sdicmie is ‘subjected by tbc Commission 
to a d('tailed evamination, and rc'jc'cted on 
grounds v\hicb ni(‘ convincing T'he main 
grounds for this decision are Hint the estimates 
of tlio amount and time of tlie gold demand 
I are unccTtain, and the absorption by India of 
this £10T millions of gold, 111 addition to the 
normal ahsoriitlou for the arts, hoards, etc., 
vioulcl T»()Wt‘itnlly leact on the 8U])pHea of crcclit, 
the rates ot interest, and gold jincc's. thioughout 
the woild The’ reaction on the silvc'r market 
fiom the dc'thronc'incnt of tho rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large ciuantity of silver bullion would 
lie even more marked, with seveiely prejudicial 
clfetls on the silviT hoaids of the peoide of India 
and the cxcliangi's with China, where Fncllti 
still do(‘s a large business IMoreover, tlie 
capacity to raise the reqmrc'd credits is doubtful, 
and the cost Is placi'd by tbc' India Oflico at 
Its 3 croies a ycai 

' The c'videnee of the bigbc'st finanrial autliori- 
ilc’S in 1-ondon and Nc'w York estalTlslu d beyond 
doubt that it is not hi the inteicsts of Inclia 
to pic'cipitntc any euiieriey i(Tc>im that would 
violently disturb tlie gold and silvcT markets, 
liovvc'vei dc’sirable that reform iniglit be in 
itself Also, that whilst London, woiklng in 
close Imrmoiiy with New York, would stialn 
I cvc'ry nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might requiie loi her own dev(‘Iopmont, 
it could hardly be c xpc'ctc'd to jiiovidi' credits 
tor a scheme which would upset the goUl and 
Silva r maikets Hut whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to enilorso Sir 
basil HUckett’s seheme, th(‘ie is no doubt that 
thc'y vic're profoundly innuenc'ed by it in their 
own leeomineiubilions T'he ultlinati’ evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
ran eney bills Is thcrcTon* m large measure due 
to tho courage and lesolutlon with which the 
Finance Autlioiitic’s 111 that country facx‘d them 

A Gold Bullion Standard —The euirency 
system recommended hy the Commission is a 
gold bullion standard T’hc’y pioiiose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on tho 
currency aiitlioiitv to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates det-cu mined with retcieiice to a 
fi\(‘d gold paiity ot the rupee, hut m quantities 
of not less than 400 Hue ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the iHiri»)s(‘ for whicli the 
gold is reepured The essence of this proposal 
is “that the oidinaiy medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at jirescnt the eiirreney 
note and thc‘ silv(*r rupee, and that tlie stability 
of the c urreney in t» rms ol gold should he secured 
by making tlie currency directly convertible 
into gold for all pill poses, but that gold should 
not circulate ac money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever ’* in 
breaking adiilt from any idea of a sterling 
exeliangc, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powc^rfuJly influenced by tw'O 
factorta — the necessity for safeguarding tho 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting |X)int of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing conlldenee iiy giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible iink bctwuni the cuinMicy and goid. 

This reasoning Is enilnently sound, and the 
scheme in Its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all intcr<‘&ted in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standaid , its exporlenfo has been too painful 
Proposals to tluit end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the curreiu'y controver- 
sies It is desiied to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency wlikh have long been demanded, 
it involves the d(‘monetl/ntion of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental inlhienee attaches 
But whilst it docs not do these things, it keeps 
the door open. No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are Immediately 
practicable Tlie moat rapid progicsa thereto 
is emlmdied in Sir Basil Blackett’s s<hcmc, 
which Is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves arc strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense. 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bullion standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India , indeed the Com- 
miasion do not attempt to burke it. The 
obligation is to convert the cuirciuy, not merely 
Into foreign exchange, but into inetalhc gold, 
and It is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumsiribed, but absolute 
and unlimited. Nevertheless. ... it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an (ffoctive gold stindaid and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present lesoiir- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fori ifl<*at ion, 
and at tJie time, which we specify ” It is impor- 
tant, tlicreforc, to examine the reserves and 
fcno procedure thereat. 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of tho token ciineiuy are two- 
fold — the Paper Currency Kc'^erve and tlie (iold 
Standard Beserve Their constitution on Apiil 
80, 1926 (the date taken by the <Joinuiission), 
was as follows — 


(Uirnnicu J{c<^rrrr 

Jls. Crorcs. 


Silver coin 


. 77 0 

Sliver bullion . . 


.. 7 7 

Gold coin and bullion 


. 22 3 

Rupee securfUes 


. 57 1 

Sterling securities . • 

.. 

. 21 0 


185 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at tho legal Action 
ratio ot two shiiUogs per rupee.) 
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The Gold Standard B^sefve amoimts at present 
to £40,000,000 Invested in Gold and in BrltlsI. 
Treasury Bills and other sterling securities 

In theory tlie two reserves fulill entirely 
different functions. The Paper Currency 
ttesorve Is the hacking for the Note Issue. Tho 
Gold Standard lleservc, accumulated from tht 
profits on coining, is designed to maintain the 
external value of the rupee. In practice their 
action Is closely Interlocked, and tho first line 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit- 
tance from India Is the gold in the paper curreney 
reserve. This Invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear If the Oimralsslon’s proposals 
are adopted The Cvommlsslon are Justified m 
recommending that the two shall bo amalgania- 
ted. Their further proposals are that the 
proportions and coraposllion of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute ; that gold 
and gold securities should form not loss thin 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent, 
as the ideal ; and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent, should be 
raised to 20 per cent, os soon os possible, and 
to 25 per cent In ton years Generally, they 
are of opinion that duilng this period no favour- 
aide opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in tho Reserve should bo allowed to escape 

The proposal to bring tho combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that tlie 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon's 
Government not to Invest tho official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority 
The strength(‘ning of tho gold reserves is In 
entire accord with Indian needs. 

The Ratio. — ^The majority of the Oommis 
Sion, Sir i^urshotamdoa Tliakordaa being the 
only dissentient, recommend that tho rupee 
be stabilised in relation to gold at a rat^‘ corre- 
sponding to an exchange rate of one Bhilling and 
sixpente to the rupee. Round this point con 
troversy in India will bo concentrated ; It is 
worth while to refresh our memories ot the 
history of the latio The Fowler Commlttoo 
recommended that tho rupee should he peinia 
nently stabilised at one shilling and fourpence, 
the Secretary of State for India accepted fholr 
recommendations without qualification The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917. 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadiba Dalai’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that tlie 
leg.al standard of money payments should bi‘, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to up^al 
or modiflcation than any other legislative ii-t, 
will command general acceptance. But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Go vi in 
meat of India might have avoided this iiu‘<i 
sure by larger borrowings In India andenioiir 
aging investment abroad Jie was on gioiind 
where no one in touch with Indian condiliona 
can follow him In the circurastanees of 
day the Government had no alternativ< to 
raising tho rato of exchange save in dcel.uing 
the rupee Inconvertililo, which during th( 
would have been disastrous T must reit 1 dj 
the belief that the real mischief was dom 
when the rate of exchange was raised to meet 
the rise In silver, but when it was not lov red 
as silver fell ; the attempt to stabilise the . ^ 
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af the two Bhllhng rate caused the Qovcrunicnt 
ot India large lows, and indicted a torrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned in Sopt- 
oinbcr, 1020, the rupee fell below one shllhng 
and threepence sterliiig and 01 c shilling gold 
Xlureafter, under the inrtuence of a succession 
of abundant harxests, it recovered. In l‘>23, 
It v^as one shiUing and fourpenco sterling , 
lu Ocober, 1024, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With tlio rise in the 
pound to gold f»nrlty, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold in June, 1025, and has re- 
TiMined there 

It Is not, 1 think, open to doubt that if the 
\.iin attempt to stabilise the* rupee at two shil- 
lings bad not been made in l‘)20, or if advantage 
Ind been taken of its ret tun to one and tour, 
tin* peiniancnt standard might have Imm'h r<“- 
e^t.lbllslK*d withont undue disturbance. Sir 
Puisliotamdas Thakordas asserts in his minute 
f»f dissent tliat “the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilhiig .iiul 
sixpence ratio long hctoie this Commission 
sas ap}H)inted to examine the utiestion 
Indeed, they have iirescnted to us tiie issue 
in tills regard aa a jfertf afcomph, achieved l‘y 
tlnui, not hiving hesitated liy manipulation 
to l( ep up ih(‘ raU' even while we wore in session 
1 cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
piocediire in any country.’* 

It la to my mind a gi(*,it inisfortuiio that tlie 
opportunity of restoilng the perinaiunt ratio 
ot one and four was not seized wlu n it offered. 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
r.itio as such but because there Is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments. If tills 
had been done the Commission’s sclieiiie would 
have received practically unanimous support 
111 India ; as it is a vlob'iit controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
tiient of the Commission’s basic leeommeuda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory In its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
foalobcence of the cuirency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them Tlic majoiity of the comrals- 
Moii base their recommendation on the “convic- 
tion, which has been formed and curaulatixely 
ri'iiiforced during the progress of our inquiry, 
tliat at the present exchange rate of about one 
fehilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ii ady attained a substantial ineabiire of adjust- 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a coroJbiry, that any change m the rate would 
I nil an a difficult period of readjiistineiit, involv- 
ing widespread ec’onomic disturbance, wbicii it 
I'l iiidHt desirable in tlie Interests of tin* people 
b* avoid, ami wblcii would 111 the end lie followed 
•>> no tountc I vaiilng advantage’* Sir rui- 
''hiitamdas Thakordas, in a ilobely-itasoued 
iiuuutc of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
ligUH's, avers— and to my mind witli c’oinlusive 
I"ii e that tlie adjustments are far from complete, 
*‘'>(1 caiuiot be completed In regard to wages 
'iiMiout disastrous labour dlsputch, 13otli sides 
■ limit that their conclusions arc weakened by 
til unreliability of tiio Indian index figures. 

I'bc truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
"iiUntions. Theie have been very substantial 
fl|'l^lments to one shilling and sixpence, no 
■lb ■ could he operative for over a year withont 
'ing this result. But it is clear tliat the 
latuieiits, especially lu regard to wages in 
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Westei Q India , are not complete In the matter 
of the ludebtediioss of the agricultural classes of 
India -seventy per eont of the whole population 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
tlie land levenuo they pay to Government. The 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of acadoniiG piiatiplo, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic conseciuenoo of a i<‘turu to one shilling 
and fourpciiee There is no half-way house ; 
the rate must he cntlier the d» facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permmeiit ratio of one 
and fourpcnie The clnnge would b(‘ imrao- 
dlate not a mattci of wi eks or months, hut of 
hours 01 minutes. Theie would be an linmedi- 
ate rise m puces of twelve ami a half pi‘r cent., 
with a umsequent icdmtion of leal wages by 
lint propoition , theie would b* convulsive 
distill banoe ot the fon igii trade , there wouid be 
violent spot ulation J omit all cih iilitiou of the 
effeit ot the lower rate on the tliiam es of the 
Goveimiieiit of India, beiause this is an mlliienco 
which has been ovii-valned in the past, it U 
inlinitesimal m oompau»on with the industrial 
and comnu icial interehts involved No one 
who icahsis the sensitiveness ot Ihe fridian 
maiket, .uid the piorieinss to spi t illation, can 
( ontemplab* these violent dntiirbiinees without a 
feeling akm to dismay TTie balance of advan- 
tage his with btiiblhsatiou at one and six , 
the (ontiovcrsy which must (‘nsne is part of the 
price ts) bo paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the pcTinaueut ratio when it was practicable. 

The Note Issue — Before the w.ar tliore 
was a couhideialile and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On tho outbieak of hostilities these 
disapiieared as curiency ; the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees ami another 
token, tho note conveitibJe into rupees. Ever 
since the break way from tho accepted gold 
standard this olihgation h.is imposed serious 
diincultles on tlie eiirrrney It diove it into 
the very heavy eoinlng which followed ri'covery 
fiom the 1 unine ot l8Ub-ll)0h. it eoinpcllod 
heavy imrehases of silver which invariably rose 
in puces as the Government eanio into the 
market, and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
Wtn, as occurred dining the war, at the mercy 
ot the silver marki't The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the picbcnt ilucncbs is only possible so long 
as silver does not use above -IStf an oiiueo. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, tho Com- 
misHlon say, is an essential sti'p In Indian cur- 
lemy leimm wlm h must be taken soom r or 
later. “ No op|M)i lunitv tor the terminatioi. of 
this obligatory eonveitilnlity is liki ly to be so 
tavoniiiblc at tlii‘ pi (suit wtuMi, bv making 
tlie notes conv(‘rtlble into gold bars for all 
purposes, a more solid right of convertibility 
Is attached to tliom than they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value ” Both proposition can bo 
accepted in their entirety 

The rise in the volume of the paper curiency 
is one of the most rem irkable leatures in Indian 
flnaucial liistoiy it devtdoped from no ehango 
in the status of the note itself , It was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties tor the emxi&hment of notes, beginning with 
the lutruduetiuu ot uuiversul notes of small de- 
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nomination and steadily piogrosslnv! as experi- 
ence wns Rained. Wo can therefore endorse 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency note's is to 
establish confldonce in tlu'ir piactical converti- 
bility, “and this eonlideiKe has bet n secured not 
so inu(h i)y a h'Ral obllgatam t^j encash them 
at currency oflices as by inaklnt? rupees readily 
available to the public at centres \vhere there is 
a demand for tliein ’’ Thcio has been another 
(actor in popultuising the note which commands 
less attention The rise in prnt'B made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency rt'quired. 

The Commission theiefore propose that whilst 
the legal obliRutioii to conveit into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Ci'iitia! Hank, and coincldentallv 
the one-iupee note, which had acquiied gieat 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued The 
legal obligation on the Cential Hank will be to 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option , 
but it will be the duty of the hank to supply 
iiipees friely in sinh quantities as may be re- 
quired tor (iu Illation, and of the Goveniuu'nt 
to lujiush the Hank with such (oin The cur- 
rency iKJsition is bucli that the change in the 
legal status of tiie note will be unfdt India is 
sutfeihig fioni a surfeit ot rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimati'd at approximately 
Its 400 crons Tlnie aie 85 croK's of silver 
com and bullion in icscrve The whole tende < y 
will be 111 the dircrtion of a leturn of rupees to 
tire reserve rather than to an appi'tite thiTctor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, hut theie will he a 
Iiobltivo inducemeut to the cuiieticy authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees In order to 
get rid of Its redundant stork It is clear that 
the present opportunity of tieeing the currency 
authority from the dependcuce on the silver 
market which has hamiiered India for so 
mauy years is cxeeptioiiully favourable, aud 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Repoit followed very 
closely the hnes indicaiid as probable in the 
article in The Bankers* Magazine wiiicli wc have 
quoted extensively above There was a cori- 
siderahle protest, strongest in Western India 
hut shared in other parts of the country, against 
the proixisal to stibilisc the ruiice at one shllhng 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to 
one and fourpence Tlit're was, paiticularly 
in Jiomhay, a lelurtance to ngiee to (lie estab- 
lishment of the lleseivc Hank, couplid with the 
desire that tlie Imperial Hank of Jiuila should 
be re-moulded ui ordei to make it tlie Central 
Bank, wuth the fumtions proposi'd to ho remit- 
ted to the llc&erve Hank 'J’hcse voices weie so 
loud tliat they overbore the loii&ideiation of the 
basic recommendations ot th(' R<>poit, a true gold 
standard, and tlu* estaJihslimeiit oi an oigani- 
fcation which would link currency with ciedit. 
In Bombay there was started a Curiency League, 
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with branches m other parts of India, whose 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea tiiat the legal ratio should bo one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1026 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix tlie ratio at one and 
six, and to siifiport it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Bepiort. At the re- 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, whicli urged that there had not beeu 
time to study the Report and tluttlm papeis 
weie not available, the discussion ot this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session. On 
November I8th the Government of India issuej 
a uotiHeation to the following effect : — 

“After considering the report of the Royal Coro- 
misMon on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
.Secretary of State for India In Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a wliole the recommendations of the 
Coinini'.sion, sulijert to such furtlier considera 
tioii of details as may prove to he necessary. The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these reconi- 
inendatious will he introduced in the Indian 
Legislature during the forthcoming session •* 

The new Ratio — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notilUation Inteiislfted It 
Feeling ran liigh on the subject of the ratio, 
eoiisldcrable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shllhng aud sixjience 
was a higher rate tlian the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
jirolonged aud disastrous readjustment. Tliese 
loiind strong expression wlien the Bill to give 
effect to the new rat(* was brought liefore tlio 
Legislative Assembly in Fehruary-March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted bv the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one slilUlng and sixpence hv enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three anna'' ten 
pies per tola of tine gold in the form of bar4. ^an- 
taluing not less than forty tolas and would sell 
gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London at tlie same 
price after allowing for the normal coat or 
transport from Bombay to London. A ratt 
of one shilling ttvepenie forty-nine slxty-fourtlis 
was notified as Government's selling rate foi 
sterling to meet tliese obligations. 

Ex( hange has since remained stable at the oin* 
and sixpenny rate World trade depression in the 
last few years made it increasingly diffleiilt 
for the Government of India to maintain tin* 
statutory ratio, Imt their dlirieiilli(*s were solvcil 
wlien Groat Hritain went oft tlio Gold stanclaid 
111 September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
, sterling Hy tlie end of the year exports ol 
' commercial gold from India had begun to 
' show their effects, and on December 30 the 'I T 
late had risen to 1/0 compared with 1/5 
on September 18, 

The cliaracters of the Reserves which ai v 
the backbone of the Indian currency syattm 
I are shown below 
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Dslails of the balance of the Gold Standard Beserve on the March 1034. 


In England — 

Estimated value on the 31st March 1934 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 

value of £ 36,710,800 (as pCr details below) 37,847,098 

Gold 2,152,334 

Cash at the Bank of England ... . . . . 563 


TOTAL .. 40,000,000 


Details of investments — Face value. 

£ 

British Treasury Bills .. .. .. 11,535,000 

Treasury 4 per cent. Bonds, 15tli April 1934 . . 5,840,000 

Treasury 2 per cent Bonds, 1935-38 .... . . 6,825,000 

Treasury 21 per cent. Bonds, 1937 . ... 3,165,000 

Treasury 3 per cent. Bonds, 1933-42 2,860,800 

Treasury 4i per cent. Conversion Bonds, 1940-44 . . 5,475,000 

Treasury 5 per cent. Conversion Bonds, 1914-64 . . 1,000,000 

Total 36,710,800 
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The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of tlie Governor- General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Eeserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 . — 

Whereas it is expedient to constitute a Beserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stability in British India 
and generally to operate the currency and credit 
system of the country to its advantage , 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary sj stems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system , 

Bat whereat it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis ot the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the moiictar> standard best suited to India to be 
considered wlicn the international monetary 
sition has bcc'oine sufllcicntly clear and stabh' 
make it possible to frame permanent measures. 

It IS hereby enacted as follows . — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Jlescrve Bank t>f 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body coriKirate by the 
name of the lleserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
ehail by the said name sue and be sued. 


Share Capital —(3) The oiiginal share capital 
of the Bank shall be five crorcs of rupees divided 
into shares of one hundred rupees each, which 
shall be fully paid up. 

(2) Separate registers of sharoholdcrs shall lie 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Dtdhi, Madras 
and Xtangoon, and a separate issue of shares 
shall be made in each of the areas served by 
tliosc registers, as deiined in the P’lrst Schedule, 
and shares shall bo transferable from one 
regicter to another. 

(3) A sliareholder shall be qualiflod to be regis- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarily 
resident or lias liis principal place of business 
In India, but no person shall l>o register^ as a 
shareholder in more than one register , and no 
person who Is not — 

(а) domiciled In India and cither an Indian 
hubjcit of Ills Majesty, or a subject of a State 
in India, or 

(б) a Jtritibh subject ordinal lly resident In 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdom 
or in any part of Jlis Majesty’s Dominions the 
goveniment of which does not illscrimmato in 
any way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 1912, 
or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operative societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com- 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of Parlia- 
ment or any law for the time being in force 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions the 
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government of which dooa not discriminate Jn 
any wqy against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 

shall bo registered as a sliareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
share, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a sliareholder, ceases to bo quali- 
fied to be so r(iglstered, sliall bo able to exercise 
any of the rights of a sliareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of the sale of his shares. 

(4) Tlie Governor- General in Council shall, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
be deemed for the purposes of clauses (b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s 
Dominions m which no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists. 


(8) Notwitlistanding anything contained in 
Bub-scctlons (0) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to bo held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
tlie minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11. 


(9) If, after all applications have been met in 
aecnrdanco with the provisions of sub-sections 

(6), (7) and (8), anv shares remain unallotted, 
they sliall, notnltlistanding anytlimg contained 
in tills sei'tion, lie allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall be sold by the Governor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned. 


(5) Tlie nominal value of the shares originally 
assigned to tlie various registers shall be as 
follows, namely — 

(a) to the Bombay register— -one hundred 
and forty lakhs of rupees , 

(b) to the Ciileutta register — one hundred 
and fortj-flve lakhs of rupees , 

(c) to the Delhi register— nine hundred and 
fifteen lakhs of ruix;es 

(d) to the Madras register-seventy lakhs 
of rupees. 

(e) to the Rangoon register— tliirty lakhs of 
rupees . 

Provided that if at tlie first allotment the 
total nominal value of the shares on the Delhi 
register for which applications are received is 
less than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the (Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding to any allotment, transli'r any shares 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal value 
of thlity-flve lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to tlie Bombay and the 
Calcutta register. 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
bers of the Asseraiily and one elected member 
of the Council of State to bo elected by non- 
oifieial members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with tlio Central Board for the 
purpose of mnkmg public issue of sliarcs and 
looking after tiie first allotment of shares. 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
ter, the (’entral Jioaid shall, in the first instance 
allot live shaies to each qualified applicant 
who has applied for five or more shares , and 
i^f the nuTUlior of sucli applicants is greater 
tlian one-llftli of the total number of shares 
assigned to the register, sliall determine by lot 
the applicants to whom tlio shares slull be 
allotted. 


(7) If the number of such applicants Is les 
than one-fifth of the number of slmros assigne 
to the register, the Central Board shall allot tli 
remaining shares firstly, up to tlie limit of one 
half of sucii remaining shares, to tlioso appl 
cants who have applied for less than five sliarei 
and thereafter as to the balance to the varioii 
applicants In such manner as it may deem fai 
and equitable, having regard to the desirahiUt 
Of distributing the shares and the voting rigW 
attftcbed to tfiem as widely as possible. 


(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exercise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any sliaros allotted to him under 
sub-section (8) or under sub-section (9) 

(1 1) A Director shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the pi o visions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Go\ eminent shall bo 
entitled to rc-purcliase at par all such sliares 
held by any Dhcctor on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold olficc ns Director. 

Increase and reduction of chare capital 

— (1) Tlio sliaie capital of the Bank may bo 
increased on (Klucod on the rceommendation of 
thoi'entral Board, with the previous sanction of 
the Governor General in Councill and wltli the 
appro\al ol the Central l^eglslature, to such 
extent and in such manner as may be dotormlnod 
by the ilaiikiii General meeting 

(2) Tlio additional sliarcs so created shall bo 
of the nominal value ot one hundred rupees 
each and shall l>e assigninl to the various regis- 
ters in tlie same proportions as tlie shares con- 
stituting the original sliare capital. 

(8) Such additional shares shall he fully paid 
up, and tlie price at wliicli they may be Issu^ 
sliall bo iix^ by tlio Central Board with tho 
previous sanction of tho Governor General In 
Council. 

(4) The provisions of seetion 4 relating to the 
manner of allotment of tlie shares constituting 
the original shaie capital sliall apply to tlie 
allotment of suih additional sliares, and existing 
shareholders shall not enjoy any preferential 
right to tlio allotment of sncli additional shares. 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, establish 
offices in Bombay, (Calcutta, Dellil, Madras 
and Jlangoon and a branch in Loudon, and may 
establish liranclics or agcmacs in any other 
place in India or, with the previous sanction 
of tho Governor General in Couiiell, elsewhere. 

The general superintendeneo and dlrcetion of 
the affairs and business of the Bank shall lie 
entrusted to u Central Board of Directors wliloh 
may exercise all poweis and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by tho 
Bank and are not by tfils Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Bank In general 
meeting. 
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(1) Th(‘ (Viitial lionid roiismt of tlx 

followliii? Djieetois, luimelx — 

((/) a (^>vorn()! and two T)(‘i>nt\ (Jov(‘riinis, 
to l»o appointed 1)V 1li<* (io\(‘inoi tJenicitd m 
CouMcil .df( 1 ( oiisidct.duni ol tin' k < oiniin iida- 
fions made )i\ tli(‘ iJoaid in tli.d In hall 

{h) four DiMetetiKlo h(* uoinmatcd hv ^tlx 
(ioNcinoi (h'lM'ial 111 ( hinu il 

(f) (idit Diiedoisto h(' (Icite'd on hchall 
of tli<' sli M (liolde 1 h on tlu‘ ^ moils n-msteis 
111 tin* iiianiK 1 pio\i<h‘d in ,s(‘<lion M and in tin 
follovMiiir miniln is, nainclx — 

(i) foi 11i(’ Itnnh.u lomstnr two Diiodois 
(o) tor tlio Calcntta icuistin -two J)n((* 
tois 

(in) for tlic Dclln rrjiisti'r tw'o Diioitoi*;, 
(iv) tor the IM.uiias i(*ms1('i- one Dircetoi 
(?') 1oi tJio K.inc'oon iw^ister oiio l»Ji(*(toi, 
and 

(</) Olio {»u vein monjt; oil n i.d to ho nominated 
M tlio (iovunoi <{(MnMa1 in CoiiiKil 

(12) Tho (;o\ornorand ])(put\ (Jo\« rnors shall 
dosote tin ir whole tune to the allaiis ot the 
liank, .ind shall reiene sin h salains and allow- 
anocs as niiv he delennined hv the Conti.il 
hoard, with tho aj)pio\iil of the tlovouioi 
(lOin'ral in Coiiin 11 

(a) A DepntN ( Jo\ernor and t ho Jhrot tor nomi- 
nated umler < I iiiso (li) of siih-sedion (1) may 
attend am nuMtnm ot tlie (’I'litial Itoaid and 
take ii.iit in its di lilH'iations hut shill not la 
eiitith d to \ote 

I’loMtlod tint wtien tho (hneinoi is ahsi'iit 
a Dipnty («(*\(inoi anthoii/»d h\ him in this 
hclialt 111 wiitiii<j; iiia^ \ot< tot him 

(4) 'rh(‘ (h.\( inoi and .1 DipiitN (lOM'inoi shill 
hold olh( i toi sin h 1i ini not e \( i eilinu Ine "vi.ns 
.IS tin (loMiiioi (leinni in Coiiin il nm\ li\ 
wlnii ippointiiio tin in, and shill he ih^^ihle toi 
i( .i]i])ohitnn nt 

A liindor noininafid under el.iiise (h) oi 
ole*(toel innleM i 1 uise* (f ) e»l snh-se'etiou (J) shall 
holel oUn e toi Ine M'lis oi t he leMlte-i until 
his sineessoi, shill lane' he esi eliih inanin.it e el 
or eledeel, and siihp'e t to the pioxisnnis ol 
sea lion 10, si) ill he 1 ‘li^ihle Joi re' lunniiiation 
or i( -1 le'e 1 nni 

\ Diioetor noinniated iindeT elaiise (d) oj 
suh-seetnin (1) sh.ill holel oUn <' eltirinu the 
lile’asuie ol tin (h)\i'inoi (hner.il in ('eniin il- 

(,')) >io net or jiroe I'e eliinj; of the hoirel shall 
he* epnslione'el on tin* ^rouinl me ’•e l\ ol tin* 
(Mdeini'ol .inx \,u,iin\ in, oi an> ele le 1 1 in the 
( oiistitutiein ot, the hoard. 

Local Boards (1) r.oeal hoaiei sh.ill he* 
oonslitnted lor f.aeh ed the* Ihe* .iie is spidlie'el 
In the' t'list Se he dale, .iiiel shall eoiisist ot - 

(a) ti\o niembi'rs ele'eted jjom ainoimst 
the'insehe'S hy the shari'lioleh is who aie' re-ms- 
tere'd on the* rejiister ioi that are*a .ind aie 
qualified to vote*, ainl 

(Ij) not more than three im-nihers nomiiialeHl 
hy the Ctidittl r.oarel Iroiii anioimst tin share*- 
holders le^/iste'je'el oii the re'i'ister loi tii.it arexj, 
who may be nominated at anj time. 


I^roMiled that the Central hoard shall in 
e'xereiHjiiK this power of nommation aim at se- 
e iiriiiq tlie reprexsentat ion of territorial or ccono- 
mie mteri'sts not alreaely re'i>ie‘sentcd, and in 
paitnnl.ir the* lepre se'ntation ot atiiieultiiral 
ml ousts and the interests ot eo-oper.atne banks 

(2) At .in e*]e‘etion eif members of a Local 
Ho.iid ftirany are'a, anj share-holdeu wholuisheeni 
re irist e‘i eel on the remstei for that aie'a, for .i 
pe ijod of not h'ss than six moiitlis einhng W'lth 
the* date* oi the* e'le'etioii, as holdhij^ the shares 
sli.ill ii.ixe one \ote, a ml e*.ieli shareholele*r pei 
re*eisterid asha\inn nmre' than fixe sliare's shall 
haxe* one xote for e.ieh five* shares, hut HUh)e<.t 
to .1 maximum eif te'ii \e)t(s, anel sui h votes 
inay he e\e*reised by inoxy nppointe*d on eaeh 
(leeasion for t-hat pm pose, siu'h proxy hernia 
himselt a share'holele r entith'd to vote* at the 
e*loctle)n and init being an emplei^ce of tho 
Jtank. 

(*’>) The mem he'TS of a Loeal hoard sh.ill hold 
oHiee iiiitl the'V vae.itc it iineh'r suh-se‘etion (0) 
and, snbje*(‘t tei tlu* nrox ision*’ of se*etmn 10, 
shall he* eligible for ic-eleition or ro-nonnn.iiion, 
as the ease may be 

(4) Atan\tnne xiithm three months of the day 
on wdiieh tho Direetoi^ re'pre'seiitiiig the share- 
heildois on any le'gister are due to letire under 
tin* inovisnms eif this Act, the* (’eiitral Jlei.ird 
shall direet an ele>(tion te> he held of memlu'rs 
ed the Lex.il Jloaiel eoincinrel, and sh.ill spe'e Ity 
a elite liemi whn h tin* le'uistiation ol traiister 
Ireiin and tei the u gisler sh.ill he suspended until 
the' t he lion has lake n pkie e* 

(.^>) On the I'sue of sue h direHtieiii the Local 
Lei.iid sli.ill gixi notn e ol the d.ite of the e'le*e tioii 
and shall publish .i list oi sliari'lioleh rs holding 
lixe'oi more* sli.iie's, xxitli the el.ites on xvhieli 
then share*s were U'uiste'ji el, anel xxith tlu'u 
le'giste'K'd .leldie sse's, and sue h list sliiill he 
•vx alia hie for pmilnse not h'ss than tliri'e weeks 
iKteiro the date* live el for tlie eke t ion 

((>) The* name's eif the ]ie'is<)ns ele e te'd sh.ill be 
notihe'd to lilt Cenlial iioaid whn h sh.ilMlnre*- 
iipon proeeeel to ni.ike an> noinmat ions ]>ei- 
niitteel by danse' (h) of snb-seetmu (1) it ina> 
then <h*e ido to make, .irid shall fix the date on 
xxhnh the oiilgenng inemhers of the I anal 
itoaiei hliali xaeatt' ofin c*, and the* incoming 
meniheiH sh ill he dee med tej liax e assumed ofiit e 
on that date 

(7) '1 he' doe ted iiit'nihers of a Loe ,il Jtoaid shall, 
as soeiii as iiia> he alte'r they haxe he'en ih'de'd, 
(*le*< t tioni .imongst t In inse'lxe's eine or two 
jecisoiis, as the e.ist' may he, le) he* Directeiis 
le pie*se lit mg to the share'holdeis on the re'gis- 
ter for the .irta fen whidi the Hoard is consti- 
tuted 

(.S) A Local ]io,ird shall advise the Cciitr.il 
iUiarel on sueh inatte*i*s us mav he* ge‘ne*r.illv or 
sjioe Itn ally rclerreel le) It and shall perlorm sueh 
<lutu*s as the Jkiaiel may, hy ie*gulatie)us, 
(h'leg.iie to it. 

(1) No person mav he a Dire'i'teirora memher 
of a J.ocal Hoarel wdiei — 

(ff) is a snlaind goxernme'nt official or a 
»alarn*d ottnial ol a State in India, or 
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(/>) ift. 01 at any tnne has boon, adjudlonted 
an insolvent, or lias Rusi)onded im\mont or 
haa coniiioiinded with Ins creditors, or 

(c) Is f<vuud lunatic or becomes of unsound 
nnnd, or 

((/) Is .111 tillliei or employee of anj bank, 
(.r 

(c) is n diro<tor of any bank, other than a 
b.ink wliub IS .1 Ho< u*ty registered or deemed 
to be rejiistered 'inder the (io-operati\e Soueties 
A<t, 1!)]^, or any other iaw tor th(‘ time beiiuj 
111 force in Uiitish India relatiiu; to co-operatno 

sO( K'tiCS, 

(2) N’o t.wo ])(rsons who aic partners of the 
s ini(» mere.nitil(‘ firm, 01 aio dneitois ot thes.iine 
jmv.ite coinpanv, 01 one of whom is tlie Kciieral 
I'jent of 01 lioids a power of prtMuration fiointhe 
otliei, or fiom a inereantile firm of which the 
otlier is a p.irtncr, may lie J)ircctors or members 
of the same iiocal Hoard at the s.inic time. 

(11) Nothmti in clause (a), clause («/) 01 clause 
(clot sub-seetnni M) shall ,ip])ly tofhe (loviunor, 
111 to a Deputy (loviunor or to the Diieetor 
noinin.itcd undei el.uise (tl) of sub-section (1) 
nl sedion 8. 

(1) The rhivernor rieneral in rouneil may 
n move fiom oflu e the (Joveinoi , or a l)c]uiti 
ttovenioi 01 any nominated or elected Director 

Tro\id(Hl that m the case of a Director nonii- 
n.ited or ele<*teil under danse (h) or clause (e) ot 
‘•iih-seition (1) ot section 8 thia power shall be 
(MKiscd only on a resolution iiassed by the 
Ciiitral Ikiaid in that behalf by a majoiitj 
(oiisistmi? of not les.s than iimo Dircctor.s. 

(li) A Director nominated or elected under 
( l.uisc (/>) or ( lausc* (<)of -.iib'sedion (1) of -‘Cction 
s and any nienibei of a bocal Hoard shall cease* 
to liold otliee if, at any time aftei sik months from 
tin date ol his nomination or elc'ction, he is 
Mol icaisieicd as a holder of umn< umbcied 
^halesol tlie Hank of a nominal value of not 
I* IS than live thoiis.ind inpees, or if he cease's 
to liolil imeneiiinbeied shaies of that value, and 
ui\ siicli Diu'ctor sh.ill cease to hold othce if 
'\i11iont Ic .ne lioin the (!o^erncn (Jc'iicual in 
toMiuil lu absents bimself fiom tluee (oiisecn- 
ti\( mc‘C‘hen}j;s ot the (Vntial Hoaicl coiiveiiod 
UMdei Riilitiscetion (l)of section Db 

( t) The (lovornoi General in comic il shall rc- 
iMo\(‘ fiom otflc'c anv Dncctoi, and the (Viifral 
l'*(i nd sliall remove tioin olhc-c any mcinhcr of a 
I ()( al Hoaid, it such Diic'ctoi or member hc'comc's 
‘'Ml»j«*(t to anv ot the discpiahncations specdiic'd 
iM siib-sc‘(*tion (1) 01 snb-HC'ction (2) of section 10 

A Diicttor or member of a Local Boaid 
n movc'd or cc.isinu: to h Id otlicc under the 
'"leizoiiiK snb-soctlons shall not be chmblo for 

>PlMuntmeut citliei as Diicctor or as member 
'»t i boc*al Board until the expirv of the term 
1 ' M hic h his aiipointmcnt was made 

' ») The appointment, nomination or election 
1 lhroc‘t .01 or member c)f a Tjocal Itoard of any 
1'" on who IS a memtior of the Indian LejJUsla- 

(> or of a local bc*«islatuie shall ho void, 
iiiii. ss, witlun two months of tlie date of his 
>1 ointment, nomination or election, lie (‘cases 
^ ' uch member, and, if any Direc'tor or member 

I Local Boaid is elected or nominated as a 


member of any such LeKislature, he shall cease 
to be a Director or member of the Local Board 
as fiom the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the c.ase may be, 

(fi) A Diicctor m.a\ rcsiptn Ins office to the 
(»o\c*riioi Gcncial in Gonne il, and a member of a 
liocal JJoard may rcsicui ins otliee to the Central 
Ikiarcl, and on ttie acceiitance of the resignation 
the office shall become \acant. 

(1) Tf the Govc'rri'or or a Deputy Governor by 
Intlinuty 01 otlierwise is rencleied iii(a])ahlo 
c)l cxecntim; his duties or is absent on leave or 
(ifherwihc in circiiinstiinecs not in\olvlng the 
vacation of his appointment, the Gc>\ernor 
(iencral in Council mav, after coii&ich'ratlon of the 
rwominendations ma^lo by the Central Board 
III this behalf, aiipoiut another iM*rsoii to 
officiate for him, and such person may, notwith- 
standing anything contaliKsl in clause {d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Hank. 

(2) Tf an elected Director is for any reason un- 
able* to aftcncl a partlculai meeting of the Central 
Boaid, the elected members of the f/ical Board 
of the area wliicb ho reprose'iits may elect one of 
thc'ir number to take bis ])laco, and for the 
purjKisos of that moc'tnig the substitute so 
clcctcHl shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director 

(3) Where any casual vacancy In the office of 
any member of a Local Board occurs otherwise 
than by the occuircmcc of a vac aney in the office 
of a Director elected by the fiocal Board, the 
Central Tkiard may nominate thereto any 
quail U chI person recommended by the elected 
members of tlie Dieal Board. 

j (4) Wlioro any easiial vacancy occurs in the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
providcsl for in sub-section (1), tlie yaeancy 
sli.ill be illlod, in the c ase of a nominated Dlree- 
toi liy nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Dirc'ctor by election held in the manner pro- 
vidc'd in sc'ction 9 for tin' election of Directors. 

rioMded that bc'forc such election Is made the 
resulting v.ic aney, if any, in the bocal Board and 
any vac.uiey in the oflice of an elected inemher 
of such Hoard wine h may liave been tilled by a 
member nominated under sub-sec tion (3) shall 
lie lllic'd by eh‘etion lield as nearly as may be 
m the manner piovidcd in section 0 for the 
election of iiicmbc'rs of a Local Jioard, 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to till a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to tlio proviso contained in snb-section (4), 
hold office for the miexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) lileotiiigs of the (’entral Board shall be 
convened bv the Governor at least six times In 
cac‘h year and at least once in each quarter, 

(2) Any thi co Directors may require the Go- 
v^einor to convene a mc'eting of the (Vntral 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly. 

f3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor aiitliorized bv the Governor under 
the proviso to siily-sec’tioii (3) of section 8 to vote 
for liim, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, in the event of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote. 
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G«n«ral Meetlogi. — (1) A general meeting 
(hereinafter In this Act referred to as the annual 
general meeting) shall be held annually at a 
place where there is an office of the Bank within 
six weeks from the date on which the annual 
accounts of the Bank are closed, and a general 
meeting may be convened by the Central Board 
at any other time : 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not be held on two consecutive occasions at 
any one place. 

(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to discuss the annual 
accounts, the report of the C'entral Board on 
the working of the Bank throughout the vear 
and the auditors' report on the annual balance- 
sheet and accounts. 

(3) Every shareholder shall be entitled to at- 
tend at any general meeting and each shareholder 
who lias been registered on any register, for a 
period of not less tlian six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or more 
sliares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may be 
exercised by proxy appointed on each occasion 
for that purpose, such proxy being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the election 
and not being an officer or employee of the 
Bank. 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of the Central Board, and, 
notwithstanding anytliing eoutaiiied in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted in accordance 
therewith shall be deenicd to be duly exmstituted 
in accordance with this Act. 

(2) The first Governor and the first Deputy 
Governor or Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General in Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive such salaries 
and allowances as he may determine. 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
sh^eholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor General in Council 
from the areas served respectively by those 
registers, and the Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as provided in sub-section (4). 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be eleet- 
«d in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accxirdance 
with section 8. The rcfdster in resiieet of 
which the election is to be held shall bo selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Kangoon registers 
shall be treated as if they comprised one register 
only. 

As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
order to constitute Local Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section 9, and the mem- 
bers of such Jxieal Boards shall hold office up 
to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9, but shall not exercise any right under sub- 
section (7) of that section. 

Biuineu — ‘The Bank shall be authorize<l 
to carry on and transact the several kinds of 
business hereinafter specified, namely : — 

(1) the accepting of money on deposit 
without Interest from, and the collection of 
money for, the Sccretaiv of State in (Council, 
the Governor General in Council, Tiocal Govern- 
ments, States in India, local authorities, bankb 
and any other persons , 

f2) (a) the purchase, sale and rediscount 
of bills of exchange and promissory notes, drawn 
on and payable in India awl arising out of 
bona fide commercial or trade transactions 
bearing two or more good signatures, one of 
which shall be that of a scheduled bank, and 
maturing within ninety days from the date ot 
such T>uicha 80 or rediscount, exclusive of da>s 
of grace , 

(6) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange and promissory notes, diawn 
and payable in India and bearing two or more 
good signatures, one of which shall be that of a 
scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operati\o 
bank, and drawn or Issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or tho 
marketing of crops, and maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount, ex( lusive of days of grace , 


(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn and 
payable in India and bearing the signature ot 
a scheduled bank, and issuwl or drawn for tlio 
purpose of holding or trading in sccuiltles of tli(‘ 
Government of India or a Local Government, or 
such securities of States in India as may 
be spefifled in this behalf by the Ooveinoi 
General in Coumnl on the recommendation of tho 
Central Board, and maturing within nliutv 
days from the date of such purcliaso or red is 
coimt, exclusive of days of grace ; 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to bilio 
duled banks of sterling in amounts of not less 
tlian the equivalent of one lakh of rupees , 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exclunge (including treasury 
drawn in or on any place in the United Xuiii* 
dom and maturing within ninety days fioin 
the date of purcluse, provided that no 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank , and 

(e) the keeping of balances with banks in 
the United Kingdom , 

(4) the making to States in India, loevj 
authorities, scheduled banks and provmnu 
co-oix)rative banks of loans and advaiins 
repayable on demand or on the expin "J 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, against 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other Chi' 
Immovable property) In which a trusts ij 
authorized to invest trust money by any 
of Parliament or by any law for the tlioe b< mg 
in force in British India ; 
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(6) goW or ftilver or documents of title to 
tlie same , 

(c) such bills of exchange and promissory 
notes as are eligible for purchase or rediscount 
liv the Bank , 

(d) promissory notes of any scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
1)\ documents of title to goods which have been 
ticinsforred, assigned, or pledged to any such 
b.ink as security for a cash credit or overdraft 
L'l anted for bona fide commercial or trade 
tiansactlons, or for tlie purixise of financing 
seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing 
of crops , 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such Local Governments as 
may have the custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
m each case not later than three months from 
the date of the making of the advance , 

((5) the issue of demand drafts nnwle payable 
at itb own offices or agencies and the making, 
hMic and circulation of bank post bills , 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
M'Hiiities of the United Kingdom maturing 
vMtlini ten years Iroin the date of such purchase, 

(8) tlie purchase and sale of securities of the 
dov» rnment of India or of a J^ical Government 
(it any maturity or of such securities of a local 
auflionty in Jiritish India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in tills behalf by the 
Governor (ieneral in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Ceutral Boaid . 

Provided tliat securities fully guaranteed as 
<(» principal and interest by the Government 
1 India, a Local Government, a local authority 
1 a State in India sliall bo deemed for the pur- 
lObCs of this clause to bo sec unties of such 
M)\ eminent, autbority or Slate ; 

Piovided further that the amount of such 
xiuities held at any time in the Banking 
>cit,utment shall be so regulated that — 

{a) the total value of such securities shall 
i"i I'Xcowl the aggregate amount of the share 
M’dal of the Ikmk, the llescrve Kund and 
liii«e-flfths of the liabilities of the Jinking 
p.vrtment in respect of deposits; 

\f») liic \aluc of such securities iiiatiiiiiig 
‘d(i one year shall not exceed tlie aggicgati* 
I'lKnint of tiic share ca])ital ol tlie Bank, the 
fund and iwo-tttths of the liabilities 
Gic Banking Bc'partincut in respect of 

Jil'C'iits , and 

tlie value of such securities maturing 
ct( r ten years sliall not exceed the aggregate 
‘••‘mint of the share capital of the Ikink and 
b( Iteserve Fund and one-fifth of the hahllities 
I ho Banking Bcpartmciit in respect of 
lU'osits, 

">) The custody of monies, securities and 
' I articles of value, and the collection of the 
>J' needs, whether principal, Interest or divi- 
11 is, of any such securltlea 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property, 
whether movable or immovable, which may 
in any way come into the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satisfaction, of 
any of its claims ; 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Coimcil, the Governor General in Council 
for any Local Government or local authority of 
State In India in the transaction of any of the 
following kinds of business, namely — 

(a) the purcliase and sale of gold or silver ; 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares hi any 
company , 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, Interest or dividends, of any securities 
orsliares , 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
risk of the principal, by bills of exchange payable 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(e) the management of pubhc debt ; 

(12) the purcliase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion , 

(13) the opi'ning of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or correspondent of, a bank 
wlilch IS tlie principal currency authority of any 
country under tlie law for the time being in 
force In that countiy or any international bank 
foimed by sucli banks, and the investing of the 
funds of tlie Bank in the shares of any such 
international bank , 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purixises of 
the business of tlie Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed ; 

Provided that no money shall bo borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other tliau a schedule bank, or from any pt‘r8on 
outside India other than a bank which Is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the 'law for the time being in force in that 
country 

Provided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from persons in India shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank ; 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act , and , 

(16) generally, tiic doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its jiowi'rs or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act. 

When, in tlie opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and f mictions of the Central 
Board under this section have liecn delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making It necessary or 
cxfKNiient tliat action should be taken under 
this section for tlio purpose of regulating credit 
in the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained in sub- 
clauses (a) and (6) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (6) of clause (») or clause (4) of section 17,— 
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(1) purchase, sell or discount any of tlic bills 
of e\( iiancc or proinissorv notes bpet illcd in 
s«b-( liiiiht) (it) or (b) of clause (2) or Hiib-tlaiisc 
ib) of clause (;t) of that section tlunijjh such lull 
or promissory note docs not bear the siunutuie 
of a HchcHluled bank 01 a piovincial co-operative 
bank , or 

(2) purcliase or sell sterluij; in amounls c)f 
not less than the ecpiivalent ot one lakh ol 
rupees , or 

(3) make loans or advances rei>a\able on 
demand or on the exjury of fixed jn'iiods iiof 
exceediiiK ninety da\s against the \arious forms 
of secMiiity specified in clause (4)ot that sc'ction 

Proyidcd that a committee of the Board oi the 
Governor shall not, sa\e m case's ot special 
urgen(*y, autfiorized action under tins section 
without pn(,r considtation with tlie tVntial 
Board and that m all cases action so authon/a'd ' 
shall be reported to the members of the Gcntial ’ 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Butineti — Have as otheiwise 
provided m sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(It en«ai?e in trade or otherwise h.ne a 
direct interest in any commercial, industiial 
or other undertaking, except such mteiesta'' it 
may in any way acquiic m the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims piovided that 
all such interests shall he dlsposc'd of at tlie 
earliest possible moment , 

(2) purchase its own sinres or the sliaic's to 
any oilier bank or of any companv, 01 giant 
loans uiMui the security of any sucli shaics , 

(3) advance money on 11101 tgage of, Ol other- 
wise on the security of, immovable propeitv 
or documents of title lelating thereto, 01 lK‘(ome 
the owner of immovahlc property, excc'pt s<» 
far as is iic'c'c^sary for its own biismess pie- 
mises and residences for itsoflkers and sei\ants , 

(4) make loans or advances , 

(5) draw or accept bills payable c»theiwise 
than on demand , 

(6) allow interest on deposits or current 
accountb. 


Central Banking Functions 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of tlie Sc’crc't.iry of State in (’ouiuil 
and the (xoveinor General in (’ouiuil and such 
Jxual Governments as m.iy have the <ustod> 
and management of then ‘own pioviimal n- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
approvcHl of and notifled bv the Goveinoi 
General in (\»uncil in tlie Gazette ot India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the crc'dit of theli accounts lesprctivcB , and 
to carry out then exchange, remittance and 
other banking opeiations, mciucling the manage- 
ment of the public debt 

(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Govi'miuentb as may have the 
custody and management of their own provincial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking j 


transactions in India and, in iiarticiilar, shall 
depoHit lic*e of intcrebt all then cash balaneL- 
with the Bank 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
shall jirevent the* Governor Gencial in Couinil 
or any Ijoc.iI Goveinment Irom catiying on 
inoimy 1 1 ansae lions at placTS wheie the Bank 
has no Inane lies or agencies, and the (4o\einot 
(fciieial ill (*oiinci] and Local Govrmmeni 
may hold at such places Muh balances as tin \ 
may lecpuie 

(2) The Governor General in (^)unc li and cm^ h 
Local Goveinment shall cntiust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agiec'd upon 
wifli the managemc'iit of the public debt ami 
witli flu* issue of any new loans 

(3) In the event of any failure to reacli agn 
mcmt on the conditions leftired to in this sectioji 
the ftovernor General m Conncil shall ckcidc 
what the conditions shall be 

(4) Any agi cement made nnclei this secdion b> 
which tile Governor General in C'ouncil or .mi\ 
Local Goveinment is a p.iity •-hall he laid, 
soon as may hi atfc*r it is made, he foie flit 
(’ential Legislatuic* and in the case ol a Lcji il 
Goveinment helorc* its local IjOgislatiiie also 

Bank Notes — (1) The Bank shall have Hk 
sole light to issue hank notes m Biitish imlia, 
and may, tor a iieiiod whic h shall he fixed h\ tin 
GovcTnor Gcnciai m Coimci] on the lecoinimml t 
I turn ot the (Vntial Boaicl, i-.sue curiency mtlis 
I ot the Goveinment ot India supplied to it lt\ 
tuc Governor Geiicual m Council, and the ])in 
visions of this Aet ap])Iicahlc‘ to hank iiob-- 
shall, unless a (ontjai> iiilention aiqieais, appK 
to all cunciicy notes of the Government ot 
India issued edthor hv the Govonioi Gciietal 111 
Council or by the Bank in like m.iimei .m il 
suc'h cuirciuv notes wvie liauk notes, and n 
Icrences m tins Act to bank notes shall I" 
ooiislrued aec oidnmly , 

(2) On and from the date on which tins 
diaiiter comes into toico the* Governor Gem ml 
111 (Joiincil shall not issue any eiiirciuy noli" 

Issue Department —(1) 'i’he Issue ot buik 
note's sliall be (oiicluctc'cl bv tlicj B.ink lit an 
l-iSUo Departmciit wiiicli shall he sc'paiatc'cl iinl 
kc'pt wliollv distiuc't fiom the Banking Dcitait 
meiit, and the assets of the Issue Bepar^^im nl 
sliall not l>c subject to any li.ibility other tliaii 
the liabilities of the Issue Lopartment as Ik o- 
inatter defined in section 31 

(2) The Issue Dep.iitmeiit shall 11 tt o ni 
hank note's I 0 the Banking Dc paitmeiit "i tn 
any otliei jieisim except m exchange* leu "IIki 
hank notes 01 tiu such coin, bullion 01 sc'miiiIk' 
as aie pcrnuttc'd by tins Act to loim i).iit ol tin 
Itesc ive 

Bank note's shall he* of the denctmmat 1 
values ol live iupec*s, ten luitcc's, littv mr " 
one hundred lupt'cs, live huudic‘d lupcc 
thousand iiiiiees and ten thousand rupees, iiii ' ' 
othc'rwise directed by the Gowinoi tb'/' 
in (youmil on the recommendation ol the Ct ' 
Boaid 

The design, form and material of bank n ■'» 
j,hall be .such as may be approved by the* to ' 
nor General in Council alter consideiatlcm o’ 
,,«otommeudallons made by the Contial Buui 
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(1) Subject to the provibioiib of hub-sectu)n 
(2), esery l>ank note shall be lepcal tender at 
any pl.iee 111 liiitisli India in i)avinent or on 
account lor tlie amount oxprcsse<l therein, and 
bhall b«' suarauteed by the Govenioi Oenerul 
In CouDcil, 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 
Ikiard the (lovernor (leneial in t'oundl inav, 
by notifli'ation in the Gazette of India, dcdaic 
tliat with eilect from sucli date as may be 
sTiecitled in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall leasc to be 
IcKal tender -^ave at an office or agency of tlie 
Bank. 

The Bank shall not re-issuc bank notes whidi 
are torn, defaced or excessiyely soiled. 

Notwithstanding an v thing contained in any 
enactment or rule ot law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governoi General in (’ouncil or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated 01 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 

Ih-ovidcd tiiat the Bank may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the* Governor General in Council 
piescnlie the eireunistances in and the fonditions 
and limitations subject to which the value ot 
siuh currenev notes or hank notes may be 
lelunded as of grace and the rules made under 
this proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the (Vntial Logislatuie 

The Bank shall not bo liable to the paMiicmt 
of anv stamp duty under tlie Indian Stamp Vc‘t, 
1890, lu respect of bank notes issued by it 

(1) Tf m the opinion of the Governor Genc'ral 
in (’ouncil tlie Bank fails to carry out any ot 
the obligations imposed cm it by or under this 
\ii, he may, bv iiotitieatioii in the Gazette ot 
India, declare the (’eiitral Board to be sujiei- 
sc‘clc*d, and thereafiei the general superiiifen- 
cletice and directum of the allairs of the Bank 
shall be entrustedlo sue h agency as the Governor 
General in Counc’il may detc*rmiiie, and auch 
agency mav cxcicise the powers and do all 
acts and things which may be exercised or done 
by the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
the Governor General in Council shall cause a 
lull rejiort of the circ iimstanccs leading to such 
action and of the action taken to be laid before 
tlie Ccntial Legislature at the earliest ixissible 
oi>P<>rtuiiity and in any c.ise within tlirc'c months 
licmi the issue of the notitleation superseding 
the Buaid. 

No person in Hiitish India other tlian the 
Hank or, as evpiessly authorized bv this Act, 
the Go vet 1101 Gcnc‘fal iit Council shall diaw, 
accejit, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
bundi, promissory note 01 engagement tor tlie 
luent of money paN able to beaicr on dcmiand 
or boriow, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
money on the bills, hundis or notes payable to 
bearer on demand of any such person 

Provided that cheques or drafts, intluding 
hundis, payable to bearer on demand (*r other- 
wise may be draym on a person’s account with 
a banker, shrufif or agent. 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section ,JI shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundi, 
note or engagement In respect whereof the 
olfence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
he instituted except 011 complaint made by the 
Bank 

AtMts of the Issue Department. 

(1) The a'^sets of the Issue Department 
shall c onsihf ot gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
sc'cunties, iiipeo coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate* amount as is not less than the 
total ot the liabilities ot the Issue Department 
as hciomaftei delincd. 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fltths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or stcrhng securities 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion sliall not at any time be less than 
lofty crorts of rupees iu value. 

n) The remainder of the as.seta shall be 
hc'lcl in rupee coin, Govcrniunit of India rupee 
set unties ot aiiv maturity and such bills of 
c‘xc*haiige and jiroinissorv notes payable in 
Bntish India as are eligible foi puichase by the 
Bank nuclei sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (ft) of 
clause (2) of sc'ction 17 01 under clause (1) of 
scrtion IH 

J’loviclc'd that the amount hedd In Govern- 
ment of India nijiee sc*cuntic‘s shall not at any 
time evcecsl one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount in gieater, or, witli the previous sanc- 
tion of the Govc*rnor Gcmeial in Council, siieh 
amount plus a sum of tem crores ot ruiiees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
com and gold bullion shall be valued at S 47512 
grains of line gold ju'r lupee, rupee coin shall 
he valued at its face value*, and securities shall 
he* valued at the* market rate for the time being 
obtaining 

(5) Of tlie gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not ic ss tlmii seventeen-twentic'ths 
shall be held in Biitish India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullicm held as assc*ts shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies 

Provided that gold lielongfng to the Bank 
which is 111 any other hank or in any mint or 
trc'asiiry 01 in transit may be reckoned as part 
ot the asset.s. 

((>) lor the* jiurposes of this section, the 
sterling sc*funtc*s which may be hc*ld as part of 
the assets sh.ill be sec unties ol an> of the follow- 
ing kinds j»a\ablo in the tuireuc'y ot the United 
Ivingdoin, iiamcl> — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
paitmeiit with the* Bank of Englancl ; 

{h) bills of exchange lieanng two or more 
good signatures and drawn cm and payable 
at anv place* in the United Kingdom and having 
a iiiatui itj not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years: 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Ciiapter cennes into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of tiiat 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17. 

liabilitiM of the Itfnt Department. — (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 

(2) For the purposes of this section anv 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the 1st day 
01 April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-scction ( 2 ) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governor 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be , but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 

On the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force the Issue Department sliall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Govoi nment of 
India for tlie time being in circulation and 
the Governor Geneial in Coundl shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred. I’he coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to coinjily 
with the requirements of section 33 . 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be loss than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee coin so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by tlic Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred. 

(!) After tlie close of any flnunciul year 
In which the minimum amount of lupce coin 
held in the assets, as shown in anv of the w'eeklv 
accounts of the issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-seftion (1) of seetion .VI, 
is greater than fifty croies of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may he the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
in Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess hut not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of ruiiees, against payment of legal 
tender value In the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities . 

Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
•ecurities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under suo-section (6) of section 33. 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held In the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or ono-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may be 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank may, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the flibt mstan(*p, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold com, gold bullion oi sterling secmri- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that required 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so rt.diiecd, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall ccafec to be operative 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub- 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets. 

(2) In roHpcct of any period during which 
the holding of gold com, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by wliich such 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scnbecl by 8ul)-scc tion (2) ot sec tion 33 ; and 
such tax shall be payable at tlie bank rate for 
the time being in force, with an addition of 
one per cent iht annum when such holding 
exceeds thiity-two and a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a furthei one 
and a half per c*eat per annum in icspect of 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or pait of such decrease 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
bo payable at a rate less than six per cent, per 
annum. 

The Governor General in Couneil sliall under- 
take not to rc-issne any riiiK'o coin dc*livere<l 
under seetion 36 nor to put into cireulation anv 
rujiec'b, c‘\c ept tiiroiigh the lUnk and as piovideci 
in that scs'tlon , and the li.ink shall nnderiako 
not to dlsjMise of rupee c*uifi otlierwise than for 
the puiposcsb of cireulation or hv dcilNeiyto 
the Governor General in Council imdcu that 
section. • 

(1) The Bank shall Issue rupee coin on 
demand in exc-hange for bank notes and cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India, and 
shall Issue currcuicy notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for com whicii is legal 
tender under tlic Indian Coinage Act, 1900. 

(2) The Bank sliall, in exchange for currency 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upwards, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lower 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian Coina|B;e Act, 1906, in such quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, bo required 
for circulation ; and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand Jf the Governor General in Council 
at any tune falls to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from Its obhgations to supply 
them to the public. 

Obligation to toll ttorling. — The Bank shall 
soli, to any person who makes a demand 
in tlxat behalf at its offleo in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Mjulras or Jlangoon and iiays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee . 

Provided that no person shall bo entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obligation to buy sterling — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its ofiice in Hoinbay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
deliverv in london, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six iience and thi co-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee: 

Provided that no person sliall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds . 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
IS satisfied that payment of the sterling in lion- 
don has boon made 

Gi«h rMorvet of tcheduled banks — (1) E^ery 
bank included in the l^cond Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be less than five pei cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2). 

Erplanation. —For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up (’apital 
or the reserves, or any credit balaiue in the 
profits and loss account of tlie bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank. 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a it'turn signed by two responsible otiicers of 
such bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respeclively, in India, 

(b) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Government of India and 
bank notes, 

( 0 ) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, rospcK'tively, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(e) the balance held at the Bank, 

at the close of business on each Friday or 
if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
Instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day ; and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working dayf 
after the date to which it relates: 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weekly return under this, 
sub-ficction is Impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 

K isition of the bank and its branches, the 
ank may require such bonk to furulsh In 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to ho 
dispatehed not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified In this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month, 

(3) Jf at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
halaneo hidd at the Rank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum prescribed in sub- 
section (1), such sfhediiled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
tlie bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on tlie day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum ns disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal Interest shall be 
Increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
iate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
Bank at the close of business on that day Is 
below the proscribed minimum, 

(4) Any scheduled hank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
liable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or U> the Bank, as the ease may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which tlie failure continues. 

(5) The penalties imposed by sub-scetlons (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by the 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting hank to pay on such demand, may 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an offiee of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this liehalt to the (^ourt by the Governor 
General In (’oiincil in tlie case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other eases. 

(6) The Governor General In Council shall, 
by notification In the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclnslc»u in the Second Schotlule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the busint‘ss of banking In British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
' aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of ruiiees, and 

(6) is a company as defined In clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force In any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes Into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
linking business. 

The Ilank shall compile and shall cause to bo 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate) of the amounts under 
each clause of suh-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited in the retuins received fium sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial ci)- 
operative bank with which it lias any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furmsli tlie refuin 
referred to in suh-scction (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bankas if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

A4preem«nt with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India wiiich shall be 
subject to tlie approval of the (hjvcriior (loneral 
in Council, and shall lie exiiressed to come into 
force on the date on which this (’hapter comes 
into force and to remain in force tor fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated alter 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound finamdal 
position by the Imperial Bank and that if, in 
the opinion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound flnaiu i.il 
position, the Central Board shall make a reiom- 
mendatiou to the Governor General in Council, 
and tlic Governor General in ('ouncil, after 
making such further enquiry as he tliinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference cither to the agi cement or to 
any matt<*r which in his opinion involves tlie 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department m the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imperial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
declare the agreement to be teiminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to in sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

Gmcral Provitions. 

The Governor General in Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to bo allocated by the Bank 
to the fleservo Fund. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, depreciation in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate uot exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Governor General 
in Council may fix at the time of the issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
sbareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall bo paid to the Go\ernor General 
in Council . 

rrovide<l that if at any time the TU'serve 
Fund is less than the share eajiital, not loss 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus if less 1 ban that amount 
shall ho allocated to the Hosier ve Fund. 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax A(t, J922, or any other 
enmtment for the time being in force ichiting 
to income-tax or suiier-tax, the Bank sliall not 
be liable to pay iiKomc-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains . 

Provided that notlung In this section shall 
affect the liability of any sliarcholder m respect 
of income-tax or super-tax. 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any otlier 
relevant provision of that Act lelating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemeil 
to be “ Intel est on Securities.’* 

The Bank shall make piihlii* from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to biiv or re-discount bills of exihango oi other 
eomineieial paper eligible for pun base under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall he 
elected and their rcmiineiation fixed at tlie 
annual general meeting The auditors may 
bo shaicholders, but no Director oi other offic(‘r 
of the Bunk sliall he eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office Any auditor shall be ellgiiilc 
for re-elcctiou on quitting oirii e. 

(2) The first auditors of tlie Bank may ho 
appointed by the Central Boaid hefoie tlie first 
annual general meeting and, if so apjiointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting All audi- 
tors elected under this section shall se^ orally lie, 
and continue to ait as, auditors until the first 
annual general meeting alter their icsiicitivo 
elections 

Provided that any casual vacancy in the 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may he filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor Geneial in (Jonncll 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of tlic Bank. 

Every auditor shall bo supplied witli a copy 
of the annual balance-sheet, and It shall be Jiis 
duty to examine the same, together with tlie 
accounts and voucliers relating thereto , 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the Bank, and shall at 
all reasonable timt^s have access to the hooks, 
accounts and other documents of the Bank, 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if apjiointed 
by it or at the expimso of the Governor General 
in Council if appointed by him, employ account 
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ants or other persons to assist him in mvcstlpat- 
inf? such accounts, and may, m relation to siu h 
accounts, examine any Director or otUcer of tlie 
Bank. 

(2) Tlip auditors sliall make a repoit to the 
sliareliolders or to the (Jovernoi (Jeneral in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-^hect and accounts, and in e\er\ such 
leport they sliall state whether, in tlicii opinion, 
the balan(*e-<.heet is a full and tair balanee- 
s fleet containing all uecessarv particulars and 
properly diawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
<‘orre(t view of the state of the Jiank's affairs, 
and, in case fh('y have called for an> ex])lana- 
tioii cr infoi Illation trom the Cential Board, 
wlK'ther it has beem mven and whether it is 
satisfaitoTv Any such H'poit made to the 
sliareholders shall lie read together with the 
report of the Cential Board, at the annual 
general meeting 

Returns — (i) The Bank shall pi epare and 
transmit to the (loveiiior General in Couth il 
a weekh account of the issue Department and 
of the Banking Department m the form set out 
in the Kifth Schedule or in sue li other toim 
as the (lovertior (Jeneial in Couiuil mav, by 
nolitlcatiou in the (Jazette of India, pi escribe 
'I’lic Goveiiioi (icncral in Coiincii shall can've 
flic'se accounts to be published weekly in the 
(Jazettc of India. 

(2) 'I’he Hank shall also, within two months 
trom the date* on winch the annual ac*i omits 
of tile Bank aie elosc‘d, transmit to the (»ovc‘rnoi 
(ieneial in Council a copy ot tlie annual accounts 
•signed by the (Jovernoi, the l)eput> (Toveinors 
and the Chief Acc-ounting OHicei oi the Bank, 
and eeitilied by the auditors, together with a 
reixnt by the Central Board on the woiking 
of the Bank throughout the >eai, and the 
(Joveinor (Jcuieial in Council shall cause such 
accounts and rcpoit to be publishc>d in the 
Gazc'tte of India. 

(Ji) The Bank shall also, within tw'o lucmths 
Iroin the date' on which the annual acs*ounth ol 
the Hank aie closed, tiansmit to the (Joveinor 
(Jc-neial m Council a stateiiUMit showing the 
n.iiiie, acldrc’ss and occupation ot, and the 
number of sliares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Agricultural Credit Department - -The* Bank 
shall erc‘ate a special Agricultnial Crcnlit Depart- 
ment tlie functions of which shall be- - 

{a) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
cpiestioiis of agricultnial cic'clit and be av.iilable 
for consultation bv the (lovernor (iJeneial in 
Council, Local Governments, provincial co- 
opciative banks, and othoi banking organisa- 
tions. 

(t>) to co-oiclinate the opc'rations of the 
Bank in c*onncc*tion with agricultural credit 
and its relations with iirovimial co-operative 
banks and any othei banks or oiganisatious 
engaged in the business of agric ulturul credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the earliest practicable 
date and in any case within tlirec years from 
the date on which this Chapter comes into 


force, make to the Governor General in Council 
a report, with iiropopals, if it thinks fit, for 
Ic'gislation, on the following matters, namely — 

(n) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act 1 elating to schednlt'd banks to persons and 
films, not being scheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

{h) the iinpiovemcnt of the machinery for 
dc'aling with agricultural financ*e and methods 
toi effecting a closer connec’tlon bc'tween agri- 
cultural enteipiise and the opeiations of the 
Bank 

(2) Wlicm the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary iiosition has become 
sufficicritlv clc'ar and stable to make it possible 
to deteimine what will lie suitable as a perma- 
nent basis tor tlie Indian monetary system and 
to frame ]Krmaaent measmes for a monetary 
standaicl it shall rc*poit its views to tlio Governor 
Gc iieial in ('ounc il 

(1) The liocal Board of an> area may at any 
tune require anv shareholder wdio is registered 
on the rc*gistei for that aic'a to furnish to tho 
liocal Board within aspc'cilled time, not being 
less than thiitv davs, a dc‘c laiation, m such 
torm as the (Vntial Board mav by rc'gulations 
piesciibe, giving paitic ulais of all shares on tlie 
said register ol w liic li he is the owni*r, 

(2) Tf it appears from such dt'cdaraticui that 
anv shareholder is not the ownei ot an\ shares 
which are registeied in his name*, the bocal 
Board may amend the register acc*oidingly, 

(‘1) If any ])erson leciuiic'd to make a de- 
clai«ition under sub-seed ion (I) fails to make 
such clc'cia rat 1011 within the* spc'cilhHl time, the 
bocal Hoaid mav make an entry against his 
name in the register recording such iuilure and 
dircsting that he shall have no rigid to vote, 
cutlur undci scstion U or section 14, by leasou 
ot the sharc-s rc'gistc rc*d in his name on that 
ic'gistei 

(4) Wlioc'ver makess a false Btatement In 
anv dec laiation luniishcd by him under sub- 
sc'ctioii (1) shall be deemcsl to have* committed 
the otfenc*e ot giving false* c*vidc'nco defined in 
section Ibl of the Indian Benal Code, and Bhall 
be puni>'hable under the second paragraph of 
section 11)3 of that Code 

(h) Xothing containcsl in any declaration 
furnished under sub-section (I) shall operate 
to aifc'ct the Hank with notiee of any trust, and 
no notice ot anv trust expresst*d, implied or 
eonstiiictlve shall be c'nterc*d on the register or 
be leceivable by the Bank. 

(6) Thitil D»c al Boards have been constituted 
under section <) tlie jiowers of a bocal Board 
under this sc'ction shall be exercised b> the 
(Viitral Board in respect of an> arcui for which 
a Jjotal Hoard has not been constituted. 

( 1 ) I^cdhmg ill tlie Indian Companies Act, 
1913, sliall apply to tlie Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in CotinoU and In BU(^ 
manner as he may direct. 
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<2) In Buch event the Reserve Fund and aur- 
plns assets, if any, of the Bank shall be divided 
between the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent and twenty-five per cent res- 
pectively.: 

Provided that the total amount payable t<J 
any shareholder imder this Re<*tion shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one iier cent for each 
yew after the commencement of tliis Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty- five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor Geneial in 
Council, make regulations consistent witli this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving elfect to the provisions of tliis Att. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, buch 
regulations may provide lor all or any of the 
following matters, namely . — 

(а) the holding and conduct of electlonfe 
under this Act, iucliiding provisions for tiie 
holding of any elections according to the piin- 
ciple of proportional reprehcntation by means 
of the single transferable vote , 

(б) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates for 
election or regarding the validity of elections, 

(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in which and the conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, generally, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders ; 

(d) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
thereat and the manner in which votes may be 
exercised ; 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
served on behalf of the Bank upon shareholdeis 
or other persons , 

(/) the manner In which the business of the 
Central Board shall be transacted, and the pio- 
cedure to be followed at meetings theieot ; 

(g) the conduct of business of T^mmI Boaids 
and the delegation to such Boaids of iKiwers 
and functions , 

(h) the delegation of powers and fuiutions 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governors, Directors or ofiicers of the 
Bank, 


G) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the (Vntral Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct ot business in such 
("ommittees , 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank , 

(k) the manner and form in which contracts 
binding ou the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of the 
Bank and the manner and effect ot its use , 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn up 
and in which tlie accounts shall be maintained , 

(w) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank; 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the leturns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank , 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks , 

(q) the ciicumstanees in whirh, and the 
conditions and limitations subject to which 
tlie value ot any lost, stolen, mutilali‘d or 
impertect curicncy note ot the Go\cinmcnt 
of India or bank note may be letunded , and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of the 
business of the Jiank 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
Iiayinent. 

In the Indian Coinage Act, IffOO, for section 
11 the following section shall bo substituted, 
namely . — 

“11. Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint 111 England oi at any mint establisheil 
in pursuance of a proclamation of His Majesty 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, shall 
not be legal tender in British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its offices, 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate ol 
K 47512 grains tioy of fine gold per rupee." 

TJie Indian Paper Cimency Act, 1923, the 
rndian Paper (’urronev (Amendment) Act, 1923, 
the Jndian Pajici Cuiiency (Amendment) Act, 
1925, and the Curicncy Act, 1927, are hereby 
repealed. 

Ill sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “Royal" 
the words “ Reserve Bank " sliall be inserted. 


The Eeserve Bank begins work with the opening of the financial year 1935-36. 
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India is pre-emiaently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course ol its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — ^wheat, seeds, cotton and jute 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to |)eriodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in tliose staples dwindled to small 
proportions Ilut the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
in future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to he as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 

nt of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under Irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Bind. Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are in progreas 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests 
tlie rains of the Western Qhats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan. The rivers of tlie South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras All over India 
iirigation works, large and small, are being 
rcfttlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of importance. The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton Is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe. Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
|)Ort trade ; therefore India had a vital Interest in 
the economic recovery of Europe. When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock. The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India; they have been 
elements of importanoe in inducing her 
recovery of prosperity 

But whilst India Is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industiial countries of the world. Her 
manufacturing Industries are few lu number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great importance Tlie largest Is the 
cotton textile industry, wliich has its home In 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, 5ho- 
lapur and Nagpur Next in importance li 
tbe jute industry. Raw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the lute mills are concen- 
trated in and near Calcutta. The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre Is Jamshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and miUs. A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported. Tbe cotton 
textile Industry has lost a considerable part 
of Its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa ; the mlUs And their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to tbe western 
ports of North and South America. Therefore, 
whilst India is still In the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
farturing industries are of large and growing 
Importance, and their prosperity every year 
affeots in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


I.- GENERAL. 


Agricultural Conditions in India — The ture and frost The outturn of rice fell short 

monsoon of 1933 started a little earlier than of the last year’s good crop, but was still satis- 

usual and gave, on the w'hole, well-dis- factory, particularly in Bunnu where the yield 
tributed rains over the country There were was per cent in excess of List year A very 
no prolonged breaks and th<‘ rainfall was geiier- good yield was obtained tor the sugarcane crop, 
ally In excess of the normal Averaged over exceeding the previous year’s record outturn 
the plains of India, tlie totol raiutuli during the by 8 per cent The outturn of jute an<l cotton 
monsoon period was 14 per cent, above tlie increased by 13 and 7 per cent respectively, as 
normal. During the retreating period of the ixmipared with the preceding season Ground- 
monsoon the raintall was detective in the Fun- nut gave an increased production In 1933-34, 
jab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind while pesamum and castor seed yielded slightly 
and North-East India, elsewhere it was normal less than in tlie preceding season The wheat 
or above it. Taking the year as a whole, the crop of 1931i-33 —which largely affects the year 
rainfall was above the average in most parts under review — was better than the receding 

of the country. season’s production by 5 per cent. The pro- 

duction of the rape and mustard, and linseed 
From the point of view of agriculture, the (winter oilseeds) crojis of 1032-33 was about the 
season may bo regarded as fairly good, although same as in the preceding season, the former 
in some places crops were damaged by excessive showing an increase of 2 iier cent, and the latter 
raius and, in the cold weather by low tempera- a decrease of an equal magnitude. 
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Industrial Situation in India. — Although, 
In (general, like Its predoce^nor, tho year 
J938 wa«< free fmm industrial dinputcs of any 
serious eliaraetor, it was not ulto^etljer immune 
fn>m minor disturbane(‘s of a sf>ora<iie nature 
On tlie whole, tlie number ol workinji people 
involved an<l the total loss in working days 
that oteurred were a little larger than m 1932 


Volume of Trade — The following figures 
hayc been compiled to show the yalues of 
imports and exports of merehandiso on the 
basis of the declared yalues in 1913-14 These 
statistics arc necessaiily approximate, but 
they are sufficiently accurate to atford a 
fairly reliable measure of the course of 
trade — 


(In crores of Rupees) 


— 

1913-14 

1925-26 

CM 

<M 

OS 

00 

2 

CM 

OS 

1928-29 

o 

cp 

os 

CM 

OS 

1930-31 j 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Imports 

Exports 

183 

144 

143 

246 

156 

228 

181 

190 

260 

189 

263 

157 

2.35 

143 

200 

102 

176 

146 

209 

Total trade in 
merchiindi s e 
excluding 
re-exports 

437 

389 

384 

429 

450 

452 

j 

392 

343 

338 

355 


The table shows a moderate progress in 
recovery from the record l<nv Ic'vel of 1932-33. 
indicating as it does an improvement of Rs 17 
crores on the basis of 1913-14 prices, in the 
total trade in merchandise (excluding re-exports) 
It IS significant that the recovery was confined 
to the export side, tlie imports haMug as a 
matter of tait shown a decline of R-s 10 crores 

Prices in India -fn Septcmljcr, 1929, tlie 
index number of wholesale prices at (’alcutta wab 
143 By September, 1931 , tlie indc‘\ had tallcm 
to 91 The .suspeiibion oi the gold standaicl b> 
Britain in S(*ptcmbci, 1931, and (he retcmtion 
of the link between the rupee' and sterling, re 
ault<*d in an immediate appreciation ot the 
Indian price-le\el, tliis improxcnicmt was 
maintained till December, 1931, but thereafter 
a fall began and by June, 1932, tlie index numbe r 
was 8(5, the lowest figure reachc'd during 1932 
The figure remalncnl stationary at 91 Irom 
August to October, 19.32, but rc*cc‘clecl to 82 in 
March, 1933 From March it again showed an 
upward tendency and loachc'd the maximum 
for 1933, ri: , (91) in July troin tlic' m*xt incmtli 
it clocliiicd again and closed at 85) in December 
During the first cpiarter of 1934, the iiidc*x 
remained more or Jc'ss stc'ady it tcmclic'd 5)0 
at the end of .Taiiuary, but drc)])]»ed back to 88 
at the end of Marcli 

As (‘omparecl with September, 1929, the 
heaviest decline in March, 1934, was m oiis(*ecls 
and raw jute Among other agricultural pro- 
ducts the next heaviest dc'clliie was in rice and 
raw cotton Wheat prices were on a higher 
level during the first seven months of 1933 than 
during 1932 but they showed a cUm lining 
tendency from August till M.ireh, i 934 Tlie ]>riee 
of sugar was on a lower level during 1933 than 
In 1 932 and the decline towards the end of 1933 
was fairly marked In 1933, tea price's sliowecl 
a great improvement us compared with 19.52 
and the rise was most notiec'able from June 
1933, when the price basis for teas sold for 
export was much higher than those for internal 
consumption In December 1932, the Index 
number was 57, and this rose U> 149 at the end 


of Tamiarv. 1934 Among raw materials, the 
prices of hides ,iiui skins rose* in l‘)33 as com- 
pared witli 19 52 J‘ric'c*s ot cotton mauufactuies 
did not show marked fluctuation during the year 
but they iraprovc'd shgbtlv towards the close 
The prices of jute manufactures .as compared 
witli 1932, fell during the first quaiter ot 1933 
thc'ii they rose till July Tiic'reatter they dis- 
playc'd a downward tcuidencv till ()c toiler when 
tliev rose again and tlie indc'x numlic'i stood 
at 79 ill Marcli, 19,31, and 83 in Kebniaiy, 19 54 
Medal prices wen* on a lower le\(*l tlian that in 
the previous year 

Importf — The total X’alue of the Imports 
of meic luiicliseinto Biitisli Jndia cluiing 1933-34 
amounted to K-? 115 crores and that of expoits 
to Rs 150 crores (’omparecl with the prec eding 
^c*ar, there was an iinprovemc'iitof Rs 17 eroies 
or 13 percent in the ease ot imports, while theie 
w.is ail increase of Rs J4 crores or 10 jxt c ent 
uiidei exports. 

On the ini])ort side the deinaud for foreign 
tc'xtilc'S we-skened The decrease lecorded 
unclei this lieacl amounted to one of Bs 1(> 
crores ou a tc>t«il ot Hs 47 c'rores recorclc'cl in 
1932-33 Statc’d in pen ontag(‘s, tins meant a 
dec hue of 34i)c*i cc'iit oNC'r the figiin*s ot 1932-3 5 
and of 12 per ec'nt ovc'i thc»se ot 19.31-52 The 
d(*(llne iincl(‘r tlic* textile giou]) was jirimarilv 
tlie rt*sult of srn.iller imports of cotton pli e- 
goods, the total receipt ot wliicii only amounted 
I to 790 million yards, vahic'd at Rs 13 49 lakhs, as 
comp.ired with 1,225 million yards valued at 
Rs 21 ,26 lakhs in 1932-33 All tlie principal 
varletic*s of cotton piec ('goods partiei])atecl in 
this decline, grey goods falling liy 120 million 
yards, white by J51 million yards and c'oIouic*d 
by 15(5 million yards Imports botJi from the 
United Kingdom and from Japan rc'conh'd 
decrease's under all the cleac*riptlons Arrivals 
of cotton twist and yarn also fc'll off fiom 
45 I million lbs valued at Ks ,3,79 lakhs to .32 I 
million lbs valued at Rs 2, .58 lakhs There wen 
concurrent dec'llnes under some of the other 
Important items included lu the textile gnmj)- 
notubly u tall ot Hs, 75 Uhhs under silk, raw afid 
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mnnilfactured. of Jl<? 42 Inkli** midcr wool and 
\s(M»ll(‘ns and of R« 1,42 lakhH nndor artiUual 
^dk (Incliidm^ yarn and Koods ot arlifldal silk 
ini'<ed with other inatorlnls) The iin]M>Tts of 
I iw (ottojj aKo recoded from 84,8(K) tons to 
12, MOO tons \ nd<T the metals t^ronpH there 
was a dodineot Jhs 24 laklis Iniiiorts of iron 
tnd steel ind<ed t(»sr irom 5120,(10(1 tons to 
!J<) 000 tons 111 qnan(it^ and Iroin lis 5 ‘10 lakhs 
to IJs, f) 52 laklis in ^alne hut metals otlier tlian 
lion and stoi’l and m.uiufai (ini's tin roof dedinod 
ironi 70,00(1 tons to (»,i.000 tons m quantity 
mdtioin Ks 4,1‘tlakhsto Its, O 07 lakhsm value 
( ndei inadiiiiMV and millwork tliere was an 
uhame o» Ms 2,22 lakhs due iliiefly to larttir 
II rivals ot sui'ar madilnery. The vahm of 
Inidwaie unbolted (ontiaitisi fiom Ms 2 00 

l. ikhs to Ms 2,SS lakhs Tlieie w.is an 
nnproM inent in the imports of motor veiddes 
nomlts 2 43 lakhs to Ms .i,l <l lakhs the number 
ot motor (ar-^ iinpoited iisinji liom (» 201 to ‘1 7.V1 
and that ot omnibuses from 2,(l7b to .5 4<l() 
^riie value ot the inqiorts of rubbei manutactuKS, 
liovvev er, det Inu'd tiom Jla 1 ,M8 laklis to Ms l,rtH 
hkhs lin])orts of toreimi simar eontinued to 
dedine and only amounted to 2()4,(i(ltl tons 
valued at Ms 2 71 lakhsas against 4d2,(K)(l tons 
vahudat Us 4 2 1 lakhs in tlie iirecedinK year 
\niviirs ot mineial oils d(‘( lined slijrhtly in 
(piuitity Irom 188 million vnillons to 1H(» million 
'jallous aral m a aim* from Ms (5,70 lakhs to Ms 5 8.3 
lakhs Imports ot keiosene oil (outraited trom 
•0 5 million galloiih to 58 I million jf.illons while 
those ot fuel oiJs adv am ed irom 104’. million 
eallons to 105 million umIIoiis The value ot 
piovisions imported dt dined trom Ms 2 0 i lakhs 
to Ms 2,721 aklis the bulk ot l!ie dedine haviiu' 
1 ) 1(11 due to a iallin« oil in the « onsljinments 
ol seiietable juodmts imports ot p.i])er and 
pisteboaid uiorded a dedine ot 7(>,0()0 (wts 
III ipiaiitity and ot Ms 23 lakhs m valiu* 
('oiisitJ!iHm ntH ot wlieat dedined irom 3.1,500 
tons worth Ms 2Ul lakhs to 18 .iOO tons 
worth Ms 12J lakhs while those of me. not in 
tin liiisk lose fiom 35,500 tons (Ms 511 lakhs) 
to 81,000 tons (Ms 40 lakhs) 

Exports — On th(‘ export side, despat dies of 
law (otton ros( from 2,0()3,000 liales v.ilned at 
t's 20 \ ( roies to 2,7 10,000 bah s A allied at Ms 27 
' lores Cotton ni.iniitaf tines (mdiidimi twist and 

V nil) ii'iorded a dedini' ot Ms 5() l.ikhs ,ind 
niioniiti d to Ms 2,7.3 hkhs ])i spatdies ot Indian 
■otton jiiei 1 iioods dedined tiiither Irom (»(* 1 

m. ltioii jaidswoitli Ms 2,00 l.ikhs to 5() 5niill]on 

V udsvvoitli Ms J,()()l,ikhs Shipmentsot twist 
Old yarn, however advam ed slightly in ((uantity 
> 0)111 15 1 million lbs to J(» t million lbs and in 
N due tiom Us 70 lakhs to Ms 82 lakhs 3’hi 

• vpoits ot raw .ind ni.iniitai tiiied jute i» voided 
in iniproveinent in value ot Its 1 trore Hhlp- 
innits ot raw jute im re.ised trom 3 153,000 
(■ales valued at Ms 0,7.3 lakhs to 4 100,000 bales 
'ihiedatMs ]0,03l.ikhs Exports of Kunny baits 
"•ntiarted from 415 millions (Ms ll,U5 lakhs) 
to 102 millions (Ms 0,72 lakhs), while those of 
' uniiy eloth rose trom ],0J2 million yaids (Ms 
'>'24Ukhs) to 1, 0.5,3 million yards (Ms 

I dvlis) lilxjiorts oi food^rains dei rined in quaii- 
t tv irom 2 0.5(5,00(1 tons to 1,870,000 tons and 

• value trom Ms 1(5,08 laklis to Ms 11,75 lakhs 

I d’orts of wheat remained prmthally unehniiK- 
' ' -d 2,000 tons, while those of rhe droiqied fmm 
's7,000 toiLs to 3,744,000 tons In (jnantity and 


from Ms 14.40 lakhs to Ms. 10,57 lakhs in value. 
Ilespatehes of ten deellncil from 379 Million 
lbs to 318 million Ihs in quantity hut owing to 
mueh higher prlees tile value rose from Rs 17,1.5 
lakhs to Ms 10 85 lakhs Exports of oilseeds 
amounted ti» 1 124,000 t.ons valued at Rs 13,0(5 
lakhs whidi nieniit an im reuse of 53 per <eiit in 
quantity and ol21 iier cent in value In eoinparl- 
s(in with till* figures or the preceding year The 
improvement was due mainly to im reuses in tiie 
shipments of linseed timn 72,000 tons to 379,000 
tons, of groundnuts from 433 000 tons to 547,000 
tons, of cotton seed tioni 2 000 tons t/) 0,000 
tons and ot sesamum Irom 10,001) tons to 
15 000 tons Majieseod sliowed a decline ol 
41,000 tons Mxjiorts of hides and skins re- 
(oided a l.irge improviment trom 41.800 tons 
worth Rs 7.4 d.ikhs to (d 400 tons worth Rs 9 90 
lakhs Shipments of met.ils and ores advanced 
( onsiderablv trom (595,000 tons valued at Us 4.08 
lakhs to 97(»,000 tons valued at Ms 5 49 lakhs. 
Shipments of liu amounted hi 731,000 iwts 
valued at Ms 2.40 l.ikhs whidi represented an 
im rease of 75 per i ent in ipiantity and of 98 per 
cent in value 111 lompailson with the (orro«- 
ponding llgiiics for 19.12-33 Despatihes of 
(oflfec advanced by 1.3,000 ewts In quantity 
hilt tlie v.ihie dropped by Ms 8 I'lkhs 

Salance of Tvodo — 3'he visible halame of 
tr.ide in m(*r< luindise and treasure for the year 
I9U-34 was m tavour ot India to tin extent ot 
Ms 92 iroies as compared with 4(s (58 crores in 
19V2-)* 33ie tiansictiona in treasure on pi iv ate 
aciouiit i< suited in a nc‘t exjiort <>' tre.isure, 
ainoimting to Ms 57) iroies .is against Ms 05 
c lores in tlie pieieding vear >iet exports 
ot gold amounted to Ms 57 ei ores, while si Ivt r 
showed a net iniiiort ot Ms I lakh iNet exports 
ol <nTTeni> notes amonnti'd to Rs 19 lakhs 

Tariff Change# —The changes in the tariff 
made under tlie various Ads passed during 
the latter part of 19.12 and the earlier part 
ol 1931 were dealt witli in tlie review for tho 
yc'ar 1912-31 Since then eleven Acts have 
been passed introducing several changes in tlie 
tirilf 

The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) Act, 

1933 , imposed with elTect from the 23rd 
1 )e( < inher, J 9 },3 a duty (Inehidiug the additional 
duty and the sum h.irge) ol 3 c/v 9 p per imperial 
gallon oil mmeial oil, otliei than keiosem* and 
motor s])iiif, whidi is suitable for use as an 
ilJumin.ini in wn k l.imps. 

The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act, 

1934, vvhidi was p.vssed on 1 9th Kebruaty, 
19.14, alfoids assistame, liy the imposition, 
geneially, ot miinmuin sjiei itii duties under tlie 
standard late, to certain Indian iiidustnes which 
have been subjist to menacing competition from 
loieign <oiintrl(*s 'J'he principal items affected 
are - 

Alum, ni.igneslum suljihatc* and magnpHlum 
chloride, cotton under vests and soc'ks and 
stockings , glass globes and chimneys for lamps 
ami lanterns , c erUin kinds of paints, colours, 
and painters m.iterials, enamelled ironware, 
eh*(tii(ul partlieaware and porcelain, and domes- 
tic eartlienware, diliia and porcelain, lead 
jiencils , tiles of earthenware and porcelain ; 
umbrellas , east iron pipes , woollen hosiery, 
knitted apparel and fabrics \ and toli^t soapa, 
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The Act further Imposed apecifle duties on 
hardened or hydrogenated flsh oil and whale 
oil, sugar candy, and household and laundry 
soap and Inerea«e<l the duties on boots and shoes 
and upi>ers therefor, silk or artificial silk 
mixtures and certain kinds of cotton fents 
The Act came into force on the 20th February, 
1034. but the elianges mentioned above became 
effective from the 23rd Doceniber, 1033, under 
the provisions of the Provisional Collection of 
Taxes Act, 1031 

The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) Act, 
1934, extended the opemtion of the temj)orary 
Import duty on wheat and wheat Hour up to the 
3l8t Marcli, 1035 A Bill was introduce<l in 
March 1035 to reduce tlie wheat import dut\ 
from Its 2 to Ps 1-8-0 per cwt 

The measures of protection afforded to certain 
manufactures of iron and steel by tiie Steel 
Industry (Protection) Act, 1027, as subsequently 
amended, the Wire and Wire Nail Industrv 
(Protection) Act, 1032, and the Indian Tanff 
(Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amendment Act, 
1032, were due to expire on the Slat March, 
1034. The question of further protection, it 
any, to be granted to the steel industry was 
referred to the Tariff Hoard who were also 
asked to re-examine at the same time the mea- 
sures of protection afforded to the industry by 
the Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) 
Act, 1032, and the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act, 1032 As the 
enquiry could not be com])leted befoio April, 
1 034, the operation of the throe A( ts mentioned 
above was extended, with a view to maintaining 
the continuity of the protective scheme, tor a 
further period up to the 31st Ottober, 1034, by 
the Steel and Wire Industries Pnitcction (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1034. 

The Indiun Finance Act, 1934, which was 
passed on the 20t!i March clianged the duty 
payable on cii^arettes to 25 iier cent ad mlorrm 
and in addition either Its 8-2 jier 1,000 or Us 3-4 
per lb. whichever is higher It also increased 
the duty on unmanufactured tobacco to Us S-4 
per lb. (standard late) and Us 2-12 per lb 
(colonial preference rate), and reduced the 
duty on silver to 5 an per oz The Act turther 
abolished the exi)ort duty on raw hides. 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex* 
tending) Act, 1934, extended the operation of 
the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
to the 30th April, 1935, subject to certain 
modifications which were ret omniended by the 
Salt Industry Committee ot the I.eglslative 
Assembly. 

As a result of the denunciation by India of 
the Indo- Japanese Convention of 1904 in April, 
1933, the question of the conclusion of a new 
commercial agreement between India and Japan 
had to be taken up Pending the discussion of 
tills question the operation of the protective 
duties on cotton piece-goods imposed by the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930, 
as subsequently amended, which was due to 
expire on 3l8t October, 1933, was extended up 
to 31 st March, 1934, by the Cotton Textile 
Industry Protection (Second Amendment) Act, 
1933 The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1934, further extended by 
one month, up to 3^h April, 1934, the operation 


of these duties pending the completion of consi 
deration by the Indian JiCgislature of the Indl,iu 
Tariff (Textile Protection) Amendment Ad 
1934, which was passed on the 26th April, 1934 
The latter Act ga\e effect to the conclusions oi 
the Tariff Hoard recommending 8ubstanti^( 
pn>te(tion to the cotton textile industry, modi- 
fled In tlip light of the denunciation of the Indo 
|,Iapanesc Trade Convention of 1904 and the 
subsequent conclusion of a new trade agreement 
with Japan and of the unofficial agreement 
between representatives, of the Indian and tlie 
United Kingdom tc'xtllc industries It also 
gave (‘ffcct to tlic decisions of the (hwernment 
ot India on the reiommondations ot the Tantt 
Hoard In ri'gaid to tlio claims of the si'Vicultui tl 
industry fo protection The A(t removed stao li 
.iin! farina from the frci* list and made tin in 
able to a duty of 15 per (t lit ad valorem Iin 
duty on artifl< ial silk yarn was raisisl to J . » 
per cent ad valorem with an alternative mini 
mum specific duty of 3 as per lb. The Act 
furfJicr fixed tiio rate of duty on cotton piece 
goods, not of British manutacturo, at .50 per 
cent ad valorem subject to a minimum specific 
duty of 5i as per lb in tlic case of plain grc\s 
and made the tollowmg liable to protective 
duties — 

Haw silk, silk cocoons, silk waste and noils 
and silk yarn , cotton twist and yarn and 
cotton sewing or darning thread, fabrics oj 
cotton, artificial silk or silk and of such mix 
tiires , laiiiics containing gold or silver tliread 
c'otton knitted lalirics and c (‘rtaln kinds ot c ottnn 
braids or cords, and of exit ton hosiery. 

Tlie rates of duties on the following articles 
were also altercsl - 

Kibhons , soc'ks and stockings made wIimUv 
or mainly fnitn silk or artificial silk , feats not 
exc'eeding 4 yards in length, apparel, hosieiv, 
haberdashery, millinery, drapery, hats, caps, 
bonnets and liatters’ ware, and textile manii 
factures not otherwise specified. 

The Act c*amc into force on the 1st May, 19 H 
and the changes made tlieiem shall have pttc‘ct 
up to the 31st March, 1939. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Act, 1934, reccued 
the assent of the (lovernor-deneT.il on the 
May, 1934 It imposed, with effect liom I''! 
Apiil, 1934, on (1) Khandsan sugar and (ii) dl 
other sugar, except palmyra sugar, produced in 
a factory in British Indian an excise dut> o 
(1) 10 an per cwt and (ii) Ks 1-5 per cwt 
rc*spectively. 

The Matches (Excise Duty) Act, 1034 

which also leeeived the assent of the Uoveiiioi 
General on 1st May, 1934, imposed, with cttut 
from 1st April 1934, on matches made in Hidi^'h 
Iiulia anci sold in boxes or booklets containmc 
on an average not more than eighty an c\« 
duty of — 

(i) Hs 1 per gross of boxes or bookU t - d 

the average number is forty oi 1 

(ii) Hs. 1-8 per gross of boxes or booKI 

if the average number is more ti 
40 but less than 60, and 
(n») 2 per gross of boxes or booklet d 

the average number la raoro tli.u' ^<1 
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In exercbio of the powers conferred by the Act 
i he rate of excise dtity on all other matches was 
ii\od at 4 as for every 1,440 matches or fraction 
thercxif with effect from 3rd Moy, 1934. The 
\(t also revised the customs duties on importtnl 
iiuitches in such a manner as to comprise rates 
niahitalmnj? ihc exlstinij measure of protection 
tor the Indian industry over and above the 
( qnivalent of the new excise duty. 

Ih'sides the statutory changes mentioned 
nhovc the period of operation ot the additional 
])i()iection accorded to iron or steel galvanised 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 


therefrom has been extended up to the Slst 
October, 1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 Similarly under section 3 
(5) of the above Act the import duty on the 
uou-Brltibli cotton pleccgoods was reduced, as 
a lesiilt of the Indo-.Tapanese negotiations 
to 59 per cent ad valorem with a minimum 
specilic (iuty oi 51 as per lb in the case of plain 
grey, with effect from the 8th January. 1934. 
As already stated in a previous paragraph, the 
statutory rate of duty on non-Britibh cotton 
j)iect‘goods was also fixed at this level with 
effect from the Ibt May, 1934 


II-IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 


The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported into 
british India — ■ 


IMPORTS. (In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1933-34 

( (.tton and rotton goods 

02,90,88 

31,04,57 

26,18,81 

31.08,53 

21,30,12 

10 32 

M.ublnory and millwork 

18,21,85 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

10,54,24 

12,76,93 

11.06 

Metals and ores 

23,01 ,91 

15,92,20 

9,77,05 

9,73,49 

9.40,86 

8 23 

(Mis .... 

11,08,65 

10,92,25 

9,72,20 

8,00,01 

6,81,30 

390 

\ ( hides 

10,84,73 

7,30,53 

4,18,47 

3,81,94 

4,76,83 

5,13 

ln'^truments appaiatus and 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

3,09,20 

3,81,77 

4,62,04 

3 48 

.ip])liarucs 





Mlk, raw and manufactures 

4,58,43 

2,99,92 

2,73.65 

4,33,37 

3,58,53 

3 10 

llaidwarc 

5,06, b5 

3,60,28 

2,00,91 

2,99,22 ‘ 

2,87,83 

2,49 

Provisions and oilman’s stores 

5,63,61 

4,87,79 

3,41,26 

2,92,26 

2,71.56 

2 35 

Guitar 

15,77,05 

10,90,17 

0,16,53 

4,22,87 

2,70,97 

2 35 

( lumicals 

2,78,74 

2,61,22 

2,50,97 

2,71,25 

2,70,06 

2 34 

I’apci and pasteboard 

3,72,31 

2,86,74 

2,50,24 

2,80,45 

2,63,19 

2 28 

M oul, raw and manufactures 

4,28,45 

2,43,31 

2,31,11 

1,62,06 

2,96,47 

2,54,93 

2 29 

l>ve» 

2,59,00 

2,67,65 

2„50,48 

2,46,10 

2 13 

laipiors 

3,70,03 

3,31 ,76 

2,26,86 

2,25,70 

2,26,98 

1 96 

l>rugs and medicines 

2,20,25 

1,93,94 

3,91,11 

1,85,83 

1,93,42 

1 68 

Ibihber 

3,32,67 

2,58,24 

2,22,28 

1,99,05 

1 ,91 ,35 

1.66 

Spues 

3,25,75 

2,54,94 

2,08,22 

1,72,50 

1 ,55,67 

1 35 

(•lass and glassware . 

2,51,93 

1,64,78 

1,21,97 

1,34,47 

1,42,47 

1,16,57 

1,22,13 

1,00,14 

1 06 

1 ruitb and vegetables 

1,82,87 

1,48,59 

.87 

1‘aiiits and painter’s materials 

1,40,55 

1,12,09 

87,53 

92,1 9 

02,19 

.79 

(M.iiij, pulse ami dour 

5,42,05 

2,81,03 

1,17,01 

70,98 

83,70 

72 

^l'[»arcl 

1,71,24 

1,11,13 

81,70 

84,21 

81,51 

78,37 

.71 

Soip 

1,66,68 

3,11.98 

8«,72 

82.63 

83.64 

.68 

i'ruious stones and pearls, 

1,09,65 

59,74 

45,00 

74,82 

.64 

unset 






1 ohacco 

2,69,71 

1,61,16 

94,34 

96,94 

72,15 

.62 

•‘'t.itionery 

1,05,00 

81,25 

68,03 

72,36 

60,22 

64,35 

.67 

building and engineering 

1,34,44 

1,09,88 

83,78 

77,35 

.56 

^ iiiaterials. 





1 'ilet requisites 

72,68 

53,87 

47,80 

58,14 

56,61 

.40 

11 ibcrdnshery and millinery 

1 ,04,28 

72,98 

64,29 

07,80 

54,57 

,47 

'' “od and timber 

1,03,54 

89,82 

60,69 

51,44 

54,00 

.47 

- 1*^1 (.bests 

80,24 

03,53 

50,32 

47,77 

63,38 

.46 

1 >'*3 and requisites for 

64,84 

49,06 

37,04 

47,33 

63,35 

. .46 

-'umes. 







M uures 

98,65 

67,43 

36,01 

53,38 

52,89 

52,42 

49,83 

.45 

liojks printed, etc. 

71,82 

60,91 

46,38 

.42 
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Imports— (continued) 

(In thousands of Rupcc-t 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1033-34 

Porcontago on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1933-31 

Boots and shoes 

«7,81 

88,05 

6t 93 

51,77 

47,51 

41 

Salt 

1,30,39 

1,1497 

71,99 

78,96 

46 88 

40 

Belting for machinery 

90,21 

63,62 

50,11 

.52,86 

4(>,06 

.40 

Earthenware and porcc'lain . 

72,31 

48 1 6 

.38,36 

49 56 

43 15 

37 

Arms, ammiiiiitioii and mill- 

65, ft 

51,02 

6h,4h 

44,1 4 

12,97 

17 

fary stores 







Animals, living 

32,42 

20,86 

12,06 

1 1,79 

28,12 

.24 

Paper making materials 

44,95 

42 07 

35,99 

22,09 

27 10 

23 

l^mbrellas and fittings 

43,66 

31 09 

30,16 

27 1 6 

2() 6() 

2 5 

Gums and resins 

41 96 

31 07 

24 25 

2 5 (>3 

2() 61 

2 

Cutlery 

41,41 

26,05 

20,(.9 

24,27 

25,50 

22 

Tea 

63 90 

45 68 

43 57 

34 63 

2.5,1 3 

21 

Bobbins 

39 HH 

42 <19 

31 91 

28,57 

22 11 

19 

Tallow and stearine 

31 02 

27 21 

20 79 

21 79 

1 9,(>.5 

17 

Furniture and cabined ware 

37, (»6 

27,73 

20,1 1 

J 7, (>.5 

](> 89 

1 1 

Flax, raw and manufactures. 

.33 3H 

21,69 

17,75 

J<. 75 

1(».61 

1 1 

Clocks and watches and parts 

23 47 

1(> 86 

11 21 

12 75 

11. 93 

1 i 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

20,31 

2 1 86 

13 42 

]3,6(> 

15 0) 

1 1 

Coni and coke 

45,55 

31,69 

1 1 28 

() 63 

1 3 59 

12 

Jute and jute goods 

24,20 

18 37 

12,78 

1 { 19 

9,85 

Os 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 

26,25 

39,31 

1<> 18 

31,4 1 

5,50 

.04 

and siher 







Matches 

10 H9 

1,11 

1.05 

.52 

74 

01 

All other artic Ics 

14 33,69 

10,53,7(c 

9,64,95 

10,31,73 

8,99 86 

7 79 

Total valul of Impokts 

240,79,09 

104,79,37 

120,37,11 

132,58,13 

115 .38,61 

100 


Cotton Manufactures (Rs. 17,74 lakhs ) — 

The year 1032-83 had been a year of tre^h ad- 
■Naiui'h for the iiii])ort trad<5 in (uttoii iiiainifa< - 
tures The year jii^t passed, on the u)ntrar> , 
was on<‘ of steady dedine Iroiii the Id^h level 
of 1(132-33 All sections of the trade were 
alfeeted, twist and yarn and eottini picceKoo<ls, 
notwitrttandinj? their different status in the 
industrial economy of the country, having more 
or less shared tlie same fate. 

The total value of the imiiorts of cotton manu- 
fat tures in th(‘ year under review amounted to 
Its 17,74 lakhs as coin])ared with lls 20, H3 lakhs, 
in the year preceding, and Ks ,Vl,40 lakhs in 
1929-30, which, for jnirposeH ot i ompari'-on, 
may be taken as the last ot the nonnal years hu- 
I>ortH of cotton twist and yarn amounted to 32 0 
million lbs valued at Its 2J>H lakhs as against 
4.5 1 million lbs valued at Ji3,79 lakhs in 1932-31 
and 43 9 million lbs valued at Ks 0,00 lakhs in 
1929-30 The total consignments ot plec (‘goods 
received in tlie year under review totall(*d 79() 
million yards worth Its 13 49 lakhs as c oiniiarud 
with 1,225 million yards worth Its 21,26 lakhs 
in the previous year; and 1,919 million yards 
valued at Es. 50,25 lakhs in 1929-30. 


(‘ompared with the imports of 1932-33 (In 
total shipments of cotton pnss'goods, ineln<lm'i 
fc'iits, recc'uc'd Into India in 1931-U h 11 oil Ia 
129 million jaids, oi 35 jicT cent 1o 79() niiHi'Hi 
yards This dcs rcMse was largely due to siii.iH' > 
shipments from .Iai»au as a result ol thc‘ iiic hm'"' 'I 
dutlc*s Jkit the imports ot 1931-34 w(‘re ahoxf 
tlie record low figure ot 776 million yards fer 
1931-32 

Imports of gr(‘y goods decreased by 35 inr 
ec*nt as compared with the imports of l‘>32 . ! 
The dec line in c*ac li ot the other two c as(‘s aiiH'iint- 
c‘cl to 37 per c ent As in 1932-33 colouied gfixh 
individually formed the most important •I*'''' 
under cotton pleci*goods and it was imdci 
category that the decline was largest, tlie lo nU 
measure ot that dec line being 15l> million n "h 
against 151 million yarils under white LiO''*'’ 
and 126 nulliun yards under grey 

Of the total cpiantity of piecegoods inip<''' 
Jkunbay rc‘C(‘i\ed 3 1 pc'r cent against 2<' I" 
cc‘nt Uken by Ikngal and 21 per cent b> "" 
The respective participations oi these i 
maritime provinces in 1932-33 had been - - 
and 25 per cent. Madras act-ounted tor ' 
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cent, of the Importe as compared with 8 per The imports of grey goods fell to a record 
cent in the precMing year, whereas the share of low level of 230 million yards from 866 million 
Burma remained unchanged at about 11 per yards in 1032<33 and were even smaller by 19 
cent. It is important that, speaking relatively, million yards than the strikingly low figure of 
Bombay considerably Increased her share at the 249 million yards returned for 1931-32. Im* 
expense of Bengal and Sind and that the pride ports of white goods also shrank by 161 million 
rtf place which used to be Bengal's passed over yards in comparison with tlie imports of 1932-33 
to Bombay during the year under review. The and constituted a low record superseding the 
probable explanation of this is that a large part previous low record of 1930-31 by a little less 
rtf the trade which during the active period of than 10 million yards. There was, similarly, 
the civil disobedience movement had been a decline of 156 million yards under colours 
diverted to Sind from Bombay is gradually goods, the Imports of which dropped from 425 
being transferred back to Bombay. million yards in 1932-33 to 260 nulllon yards. 

The value of the different classes of cotton manufactures imported during the past five years 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below — 


— 

(pre-war 

year) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. " 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(laklis) 

Gakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yam . . 

4,16 

6,00 

3,08 

2,99 

3,79 

2,58 

Piecegoods — 






3,06 

Grey (unbleached) 

White (bleached) 

25,45 

20,93 

6,87 

3,92 

5,07 

14,29 

17,86 

13,27 

6,20 

6,33 

7,83 

8,34 

4,78 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

16,16 

6,82 

6,06 

5,25 

Fonts of all descriptions 

54 

90 

16 

37 

62 

45 

Total Piecegoods 

58,14 

60,26 

20,05 

14,67 

21,26 

13,49 

Hosiery 

1,20 

1,44 

88 

48 

67 

77 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

89 

17 

5 

2 

6 

4 

Thread 

39 

81 

60 

54 

56 

61 

Other sorts 

1,52 

82 

59 

45 

49 

36. 

Grand Total 

"0^! 

59,49 

25,25 

19,16 

26,83 

17,74 


Cotton Twist and Yam (Rs. 2,58 lakhs). — 

The imports of cotton twist and yam were 
valued at Rs 2,58 lakhs as compared with Rs.3,79 
Ukhs in 1932-33. Quantitatively, the Imports 
of 1933-34 amounted to 32 million lbs. as against 
45 milhon lbs in the preceding year The 
value of the consignments thus fell off by Its 1,21 
lakhs or by 82 per cent and the quantity by 13 
luilllon Ibb or 29 per cent 
Cotton Piece-goods ( Rs 13,49 lakhs). — 
While Imports from all sources declined, the 
decline actually as well as relatively was largest 
in the case of Japan Imports from Japan fell 
away by 6 mllHon lbs , whereas those from the 
United Kingdom and those small other sources 
iliminishod by a little more than 3 million lbs 
Kvpressed In percentage Japan showed a decline 
of 36 per cent, against one of 26 per cent for the 
Umted Kingdom and 23 per cent, for “other 
( ountries.” 


The figures for the three important classes 
of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 onwards 
are given in the following table — 


— 

Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured 
printed 
or dyed. 

■“Year. 

MUUon* 

yards 

MilUon 

yards 

MilUon 

yards 

•013 14 

1,534 2 

798 3 

831.8 

U)14 16 

1,820 2 

604 2 

494 8 

U)15-16 

1,148 2 

611 4 

868.7 

1J16-17 

847.0 

589.8 

454.9 


Grey 

(unblea- 

ihed) 


White 

(bleached) 


Coloured, 
printed 
or dyed. 


Year. 

1917 38 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 
1922 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 



Million Million MilUon 

yaids yards yards. 

625 5 502 3 305 6 

583 4 286 6 227 8 

533 3 322.0 208 8 

580 2 421 8 489.3 

635 6 306 2 188 8 

031 0 402 5 243 8 

704 0 415 3 347.5 

845 5 548 9 407.0 

709 1 465 1 365 8 

748 4 671 0 447.4 

875 5 656.5 504 8 

838 6 554.1 506.0 

925.5 473 6 483.5 

365.0 271.6 245.7 

249 4 270.7 228 2 

850.0 412.7 424.8 

230. k 261.0 268.7 


30 


1981-32 

1932>33 

1933-34 
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The following table shows the declared value per yard of the three classes of goods for h 
number of years * — 


Cotton piecegoods 

13-14 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


A p. 

A. p. 

A. p 

A p 

A p 

A p. 

A p. 

A p 

A p. 

A p 

Grey (unbleached) 

2 S 

4 11 

4 2 

3 11 

3 10 

3 7 

3 0 

2 6 

2 3 

2 2 

White (bleached) 

2 11 

5 6 

4 11 

4 5 

4 5 

4 6 

3 8 

3 1 

2 10 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 5 

6 11 

6 2 

5 7 

5 6 

5 0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 

3 2 


The detailed figures relating to the imports under the prmcipal classes of grey, white and 
coloured goods are given below in millions of yards. 


Grey (unbleached) 

1013-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Bhutis, saris and b( arves 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, 
etc. 

liOngcloth and shirtings 

Sheetings 

Drills and jeans . . 

Other sorts 

806,1 
150 4 

545 4 
.2 

21 3 

10 8 

171 0 

19 3 

166 3 

4 1 

2 4 

1 9 

83 6 

23 7 

133 8 
37 

2 0 

1 7 

138 8 

26 8 

182 8 

5 1 
1,3 

1 2 

90 S 

22 1 

112h 

0 ^ 

1 6 

1 1 

Total 

1,534 2 

365 0 

249.4 

356 0 

230 1 

White (bleached) 

1918-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

Jaconets, madapollams, mulls, 
etc. 

Longcloth and sliirtiugs 

Namsooks 

Drills and Jeans . 

Checks, spots and stripes 

Twills 

Other sorts 

104 3 
307 9 

115 3 
204 7 
57 
161 

8 3 
31.0 

15 4 
135 2 

71 9 

25 9 
3.8 
3,7 
77 
80 

1 9 
155.2 

79 9 

21 5 

4 1 

3 8 

3 7 

9 7 

3 6 
229 2 

109 7 

30 9 
4.4 

7 9 

11 4 

15 6 

6 ■> 
137 8 

75 S 

17 , 

5 3 

4 4 

7 0 

7 0 

Total 

793 3 

2716 

279 7 

412 7 

261 0 


1913-14 





Coloured, printed or dyed. 

(pre-war 

year) 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-31 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

115 2 

19,1 

8.7 

18.2 

18 •> 

Cambrics, etc 

113.6 

20.5 

19 7 

40 6 

34 - 

Shirtings .. 

152.6 

64 7 

62.9 

116.6 

5‘» 0 

Prints and chintz 

209 7 

33 7 

23 0 

50.5 

23 < 

Drills and jeans . 

80 0 

33 3 

32.9 

71 4 

.5 ! ” 

Chocks, spots and stripes 

197 

12 5 

5.1 

12 8 

13 0 

Twills 

31.4 

16 0 

17.8 

22 6 

1 1 ' 

Other sotts 

159 6 

55 9 

63.1 

93.1 

51 " 

Total 

831.8 

245 7 

223 2 

424.8 

26.' : 
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The bulk of the reduction under greys, has 
to be attributed to recessions in the imports of 
(Ihutis, saris, and scarves and of longcloth and 
shirtings, usually the two most important 
sub-dlvlslons in this class. Consignments of 
(Ihutis, saris and scarves fell away by 41) million 
V ards or 35 per cent in comparison with the 
imports ot 1933-33 and tlioso of longcloth and 
shirtings by 70 railUon yards or 38 per cent The 
imports under the former elassifleation, however, 
were still well atiead of the almormally low 
tlgure of 1931-32. Tn the case of white goods, 
tlie retrogression of the import trade was account- 
ed for mainly by jaconets, madapollauis, mulls, 
etc and, to a relatively small extent, by long- 
(loth and shirting. The imports of jaconets, 
(te, at 138 million yards were smaller by 91 
million yards or 40 per cent The decline under 
longcloth and shirting was smaller, being only 
ibout 34 mlUion yards or 31 per cent The 
imjiort figure for 1933-34 under each of these 
two lieads marked a low level, wliich, as will be 
si'cn from the table above, was passed in recent 
years only once in 1930-31. 

in regard to coloured goods by far the most 
important manifestation of the retrograde 
movement was under shirtings, of which the 
quantity received shrank by 60 million yards 
or by a little more than 49 per cent To a large 
(>\tcnt, this diifercnce between the import 
figures of 1932-33 and 1933-34 under this parti- 


cular head is accounted for by the fact that 
the imports had been unexpectedly high in the 
earlier of the two years brought under* compari- 
son and, as a matter of fact, the Imports of 
1933-34 were smaller only by 5 per cent than 
those of 1931-32 and were higher than the 
imports of 1930-31 by as much as 9 per cent. 
However, the decline under shirtings was mat- 
ched by a similar movement of smaller intensity, 
under cambrics, prints and chintz and under 
drills and jeans, involving in the aggregate a net 
decline of 50 9 million yards Turning to the 
other classifications in the same t-able, it will be 
seen that tlicro were feeble upturns under a 
few less important heads, to wit, drills and jeans 
umier greys and whites, and checks, spots, and 
stripes under coloured. Apart from these few 
ex(“eptlons, tiie same general movement for a 
downward adjustment of the Import level was 
noiiceable under all classes throughout the 
table 

Of the total quantities of piecegoods Imported 
in 1933-34, 54 per cent came from the United 
Kingdom and 44 percent from Japan as against 
49 and 47 per cent in the respective cases in 
1932-33 Imports from tlie United States of 
America amounted m the aggregate to 2 per 
cent , or much the same as in 1932-33 The 
following table gives the details for a number 
of years. 


Percentage sharee in the total qiiantities of piecegoods imported. 



13-J4 

24-25 

25-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 

33-34 


United Kingdom .. 

97 1 

88 5 

82 3 

82 0 

78 2 

75 2 

05 0 

58 8 

49.4 

48 7 

53 5 

Japan 

3 

i 

8 5 

13 9 

13 6 

16 4 ' 

18 4 

29 3 

30 1 

43 8 

47 3 

43 9 

U niti'd States 

3 

5 

1 0 

0 

1 4 

1 5 

1 7 

1 0 

2 5 


2 0 

iNi'thcrlands 

8 

0 

1 1 

1 1 

10 

1 0 

1 1 

1 5 

9 

4 

2 

Oilier countries 

1 5 

1 9 

1.7 

2 4 

3 0 

3 0 

^ 2 9 

2 6 

3 4 

1 b 

.4 

Total . 

100 

100! 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■ 100 

100 

100 


I manufactured (Rs. 3,59 

lakhs). — The imports under tills head showed 
JJi appreciable diminution, the total supplies 

0 ccived during the year being valued at Its. 3,59 

1 tkhs as against lls 4,33 laklis in 1932-33 The 
’•iiports of 1933-34, however, were still in advance 

the figure for 1931-32 by Ks 85 lakhs. Imports 
" ‘ raw silk declined from 3 2 million lbs valued at 
k ' 1 ,1 7 lakhs to 2 4 million lbs. valued at Rs 72 
''kiis, more than 88 per cent of the supplies 
' nnug from China (including Hongkong) which 
'd 2 I million lbs as against 2.9 million lbs , 
*2 per cent, of the supplies In 1932-33. Im- 
I'jrts from Japan, however, advanced from 
•' >,000 lbs. to 220,000 lbs Imports of yams, 
tls'and warps recorded a decrease from 3 


million lbs (Rs 88 laklis) to 2 million lbs. (Rs. 47 
lakhs). Japan, whicli had made a copspicuons 
advance in the preceding year by sending 

187.000 lbs (Us 40 lakhs) was able to send 
only 814,000 lbs (Rs 22 lakhs) in 1933-34. Im- 
ports from Italy, which came second in order 
of importance in 1932-33, were reduced fron 

862.000 lbs to 249,000 lbs while China advan^ 
her share from 418,000 lbs (Rs 11 lalAs) to 

615.000 lbs (Rs. 15 lakhs). Switzerland which 
had contributed 289,000 lbs. in 1931-32 and 

96.000 lbs in 1932-33 altogether disappeared 
I from this line in tlie year under review, importa 
of silk piecegoods showed a further increase of 6 
million yards, viz , from 35 million yards to 
million yards. But the value of the conslgnmen ^ 
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vhioh was returned at Bs. 1,82 lakhs In 1988*84 1 
showed only an inappreciable gain of Es. 1 lakh | 
in comparison with 1932-38. The oustanding 
feature in this line of trade was a further | 
significant increase in the share of Japan from 
26.8 million yards valued at Es. 1 ,33 lakhs to 34 3 
million yards valued at As. 1,47 lakhs. China 
(including Hongkong), the only other competitor 
of any importance, was able to send only 6 7 
million yams (Es. 32 lakhs) as compared with 7.9 
million yards (Es. 45 lakhs) in the preceding year 
The shares of other countries generally showed 
decreases. 


Artifieial silk (Rt 2,74 laklit).—There was 

a considerable reduction in the trade under 
this head, the total value of the imports amount- 
ing to Es 2,74 lakhs as against Es 4,16 lakhs 
in the year preceding Plecegoods suffered most, 
but decreases also appeared under yam The 
total imports of artificial silk yam were returned 
at 10 million lbs ''alued at Es 82 lakhs as com- 
pared with 11 million lbs valued at Es. 93 lakhs 
in 1932-33 Italy which is the largest supplier 
had her share reduced from 5*6 million Ids to 
4 3 million lbs. A portion of the ground 
lost by her was captured by Japan, impr)rt8 
from which source advanced from 1 8 million 
lbs to 2 5 million lbs. The United Kingdom 
was barely able to hold her own, her share de- 
clining from 1 7 million lbs to 1 6 million lbs 
Imports from the Netherlands and Switzerland 
declined but those from Germany and France 
showed considerable improvement Artificial 
■ilk plecegoods suffered a sharp decline, the 
imports amounting only to 40 million yards 
valued at Bs 1 ,08 lakhs as compare<l with 113 
million yards valued at Es 2 53 lakhs in the 
preceding year Japan occupies a position of 
predominance in this line, and the decline in 
trade therefore affected her most. Imports from 
that country fell from 111 7 million yards to 
89 6 million yards. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that In the year under review, 
the basis of assessment of duty on artificial silk 
plecegoods was changed from 50 per cent ad 
valorem to 50 per cent ad valorem or 4 as. per 
square yard, whichever is higher. The average 
declared value of artificial silk plecegoods of 
Japanese ori^ was 4 as 2 p. per yard. 

Imports of plecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk mixed totalling about 14 million yards 
valued at Bs. 49 lakhs showed an increase of 2 1 
million yards in quantity combined with a 
decrease of Es. 8 lakhs in value. The increase 
in quantity was due entirely to a broadening! 
demand for the cheaper grades from Japan in| 
preference to the more costly grades from other 
countries. Imports from that source amounted 
to 9 million yards as against 8 million yards 
In 1982-33. Italy which had been the foremost 
supplier in the preceding year with 4.4 million 
yaioB to her credit had to reduce her contribution 
to 8 million yards. Supplies from the United 
Kingdom were also reduced from 3 million yards 
to 2 million yards. 


Wool* raw and manofaelurad (Rs. 2,15 
lakhs.) — Imports under this head were valued at 
Es 255 lakhs as compared with Es 2,96 lakhs in 
the preceding year. The decrease was fairly 
general and was shared by all the subheads in 
Hi* group, except blankets and rugs other than 


floor rugs, and hosiery. Imports of raw wool 
decreased from 7.2 million lbs valued at Es. 42 
lakhs to 6 1 million lbs. valued at Es. 34 lakhs 
Australia with her contribution of 2.8 million 
lbs. valued at Es. 18 lakhs still remained the 
largest supnlicr, although this q\iantity was 
less by 0.2 million lbs as compared with imports 
from that country in 1932-33 She, however, 
realised a comparatively better value on her 
consignment In 1933-34, Imports from the 
United Kingdom receded from 2.1 million lbs 
valued at Es 18 lakhs in 1932-33 to 1.5 million 
lbs. valued at Es 14 lakhs in 1938-34. The share 
of Persia amounted only to 0.6 million lbs. 
valued at Es 1^ lakhs as compared with nearly 

1 3 million lbs valued at Es. 3 lakhs in the 
preceding year. Imports of worsted yam for 
weaving decreased from 912,000 lbs. valued at 
Es. 15 lakhs in 1932-33 to 886,000 lbs valued at 
Es 12 lakhs Imports of knitting wool also 
declined from 996,000 lbs valued at Es. 18 lakhs 
to 810,000 lbs. valued at Es 13 lakhs. 

WooUmi Piece goods. — Imports of woollen 
plecegoods in 1933-34 were smaller by over 

2 million yards in comparison with the 
I imports of the preceding year, the total 
supplies entered in the year under review 
amounting to 11.5 mlUion yards valued at 
Es. 1,30 lakhs as against 13 9 million yards 
valued at Es. 1.61 laklis In the preceding year 
There was a failing off In the trade with the 
Continental countries all of which excepting 
Belgium, had to cut down their contributions 
Japan and the United Kingdom increased their 
respective shares to 2 1 million yards (Es. 1.5 
lakhs) and 3.2 million yards (Es. 57 lakhs) from 
1 4 million yards (Es 8 lakhs) and 2.8 million 
yards (Es. 52 laklis) in 1932-38. 


The number of shawls imported in 1933*34 
amounted to 332,000 pieces valued at Es. 9 lakhs 
as compared with 338,000 pieces valued at Es 1 1 
lakhs in the preceding year. The imports under 
this sub-head in 1929-30 were 658,000 pieces 
valued at Es 27 lakhs As usual, Germany was 
the largest single source of supply, but she had 
to her credit only 171,000 pieces as against 
i 186,000 pieces in 1932-33 Imports from the 
United Kingdom decreased both in quantity and 
lvalue while in the case of other countries tasen 
together there was a slight increase in quantltv 
combined wltli a decrease in value. 

Imports of carpets and floor jugs continued 
to decline and registered only Es 2 lakhs in 
1933-34 as compared with Es 4 lakhs in 1932-33 
The imports in 1029-30 were valued at Rs 10 
lakhs The United Kingdom still held the pn 
dominant position, her supplies being valued at 
Es. 14 lakhs as compared with about Es. 2 lakh‘s 
I in the preceding year The trade by sea with 
j Persia m this line was reduced to insignlflcnnt 
proportions, the Imports being valued at only 
Bs. 18,000 os compared with Es. 80,000 m 
1982-88 


Metals and numafactarat theraof (Rs. 9,49 
lakl^) — The imports under this head furih*r 
declined by 1 per cent, in quantity, viz , frcni 

895.000 tons to 392,000 tons and by 2 per cent ni 
value, viz., from Es 9,73 lakhs to Es. 9,49 lakh^ 
Iron and steel manufactures accounted t 

328.000 tons valued at Es. 5,51 lakhs asoompar' d 
with 824,000 tone valued |ls. 5,29 iajths in t t c 
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preceding year If such Items as machinery, 
millwork, hardware, cutlery, implements and 
instruments and vehicles are grouped together 
with metals and manufactures thereof under 
one head the total value of the group would 
aggregate Rs. 35 crores Generally, yam and 
textile fabrics constitute the most important 
group among India’s Imports, but the imports 
thereof during the year under review were valued 
at only Rs. 26i crores. 


Iron and ttori (Rt. 5,52 lakha). — Imports 
into India, of all classes of iron and steel, 
including pig and old iron or steel, in 
1933-34 were returned at 829,000 tons as 
compared with 326,000 tons in the preceding 
year — an increase of about 1 per cent. only. 
The following tables show the monthly imports 
of pig iron and manufactured l^n and steel into 
British India from the principal supplying 
countries — 


# 

1929-30 
Rs. (lakhs) 

1930-31 
Rs. (lakhs) 

1931-32 
Rs, (laklis) 

1932-33 
Rs (lakhs) 

1933-34 
Rs. (lakhs). 

prime-movers 

4,12 

2,74 

1,66 

1,00 

1,21 

Electrical 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

1,66 

1,27 

boilers . . 

1,09 

97 

56 

45 

60 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools). 

36 

30 

19 

15 

16 

Mining 

61 

74 

66 

38 

32 

Oil crushing and refining 

43 

40 

35 

19 

27 

Paper mill 

7 

7 

6 

5 

11 

Refrigerating . . 

20 

22 

10 

9 

9 

Rice and flour mill 

24 

22 

10 

9 

7 

Haw mill 

9 

7 

3 

3 

3 

Sewing and knitting 

85 

69 

61 

45 

60 

Sugar machinery 

9 

, 14 

30 

1,63 

3,36 

Tea machinery . . 

28 

17 

11 

21 

12 

Cotton machinery 

2,10 

1,78 

1,93 

2,08 

2,03 

Jute mill machinery 

1,44 

81 

32 

36 

32 

Wool machinery 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

Typewriters, including parts and 
accessories 

26 

26 

13 

7 

10 

Printing and lithographing presses . . 

23 

14 

16 

9 

15 

lU Ring for machinery 

90 

64 

50 

53 

46 


It will be seen from the above that while, 
relative to 1932-33, the total imports of iron and 
'^teel improved by 8,000 tons only, the actual 
imports from the United Kingdom were lai^er 
hy as much as 26,000 tons. Consequently 
her percentage share increased from 48.0 per 
(cnt in 1982-33 to 50 6 per cent, which is the 
highest record figure on since 192S-29. The 
Ottawa Agreement had extended preferences to 
lum-protected items of iron and steel It may 
‘Iso be noticed that there was a slight increase 
II the percentage share of Germany and a con- 
Klerable decline in that of BelMum There was 
1^0 an increase In the ccunbined percentage 
hare of unspecified countries, and this really 
icflects the larger volume of business put 
Oirough by Japan, the total imports from that 


country having advanced from 8,000 tons In 
1932-33 to 16,000 tons in 1983-34. 

Motor vobiclM (Rs. 3.19 lakhs). — The im- 

S art trade in motor vehicles had been for some 
me on a downward grade the year under 
review, however, saw the first sign of an improve- 
ment and the value of the imports of all classes 
of motor vehicles increased from Rs. 2,48 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Ks 8,19 lakhs in 1933-84. The 
increase was not entirely duo to a normal annnal 
demand but is accounted for, partly at least, by 
the subnormal Importations of the preceding few 
years which evidently liave failed to keep pace 
with the normal deterioration, though wear and 
tear, of the vehicles already on the road, makixrg 
early replacement of nmning units necessary. 
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Other Materials. 


The increase in making imports, in the case of 
motor cars, was one of 3,558 in number and Es 48 
lakhs in value, the aggregate consignments 
recelve<l during the year having been returned 
at 9,759 valued at Es 1,77 lakhs as against 6,201 
cars valued at Its 1,29 lakhs in 1932-33. These 
imports, however, were still far behind the 
average annual takings of the pre-depression 
years and even offered a poor comparison with 
the imports of 1930-31 which had stood at 12,001 
cars valued at Us 2,58 lakhs Such increases, 
however, as occurred during the year under review 
brought in their train relatively larger changes 
in the geographical distribution of the imports 


Imports from the United Kingdom amounted ie 
1933-34 to 5,348 cars valued at Us 1,06 lakhs as 
compared with 3,058 cars valued at Us 80 lakli 
in 1 932-33 and 2,178 cars valued at Us 50| lakh . 
1931-32 Imports from the United States oi 
America numbered 2,227 valued at Us 30 lakh', 
as compared with 1.201 valued at Us 28| lakhs 
in 1 932-33 and 3,308 valued at Us. 05 laklis m 
1931-32 Concurrently, imports from Canad.i 
which had fallen away from 676 cars valued at, 
Us. lOJ lakhs to 290 cars valued at Us 6 lakln 
in 1932-33, stepped up once again to 1,7K. 
cars valued at Us. 26 lakhs in the year under 
review 


Number of motor vehiclei registered In British India up to 31st March 1934. 


Provinces . 

Motor cars, , 
including 
Taxi-cabs 

Motor cycles, 
including 
Bcxioters 
and 

nuto-wheels 

Heavy motor 
velucles 
(lorries, 

l)U80S, 

et(‘ ) 

Total. 

Bengal including Calcutta 

39,005 

5,312 

5,060 

49,377 

Bombay City (a) 

Bombay Presidency (exclud- 
ing Bombay City and 

9,930 

.516 

949 

I 

11,305 

Sind) (a) 

10,827 

776 

39 

11,642 

Madras City 

Madras Presidency (exclud- 

14,374 

3,196 

2,171 

19,741 

ing Madras City) (a) 

7,017 

1,382 

5,676 

14,675 

United Provmces (5) . 

1 2,800 

1,792 

4,447 

19,045 

Punjab 

6,253 

1,226 

5,404 

12,88‘! 

Burma (a) 

9,881 

1,077 

5,296 

16,2.51 

Bihar and Orissa 

10,263 

1,393 

2,483 

14,130 

Central Provinces 

3,411 

632 

1,724 

5,767 

Sind 

1,815 

412 

520 

2,747 

Delhi (c) 

8,609 

1,495 

2,104 

1 2,20h 

North-West Frontier Province 

3,972 

1,552 

2,990 

8,514 

Ajmer-Merwara 

866 

204 

244 

1,314 

Assam (b) . . . . . 

1,786 

1.53 

1,320 

3,2 >0 

Total . 

1,41,415 

21,118 

40,427 

2,02,900 


(a) Actually running 

(5) Figures relate to the year ending 31st December 1933. 


Hardware (Rs. 2,88 lakhs).— The improve- 
ment in tills line noticed in the preceding year 
1932>33 was not maintained In the year under 
review. After a sharp decline by Us 99 lakhs 
to Us 61 lakhs in 1931-32, imports had rallied 
and reached Us 2,99 lakhs in 1932-33 but in the i 
year under review, total Imports under this 
head aggregated Us. 2,88 lakhs only. I 


Miiwral I*!**)— 


or Imported mlnoral oils continued dull 
n fact suffered some slight contraction dui. 
he year under review, imports having declli 
rom 188 million gallons valued at lls. J- 
aklis in 1932-33 to 186 million gallons va)' 
it Us. 5.83 lakhs in 1983-34 or by 1 per 
n quantity and 13 per oent, in value. 
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l,itlvely to 1932-33 imports of kerosene amount - 1 
mg to 58 million gallons valued at Us 2,26i 
i.iklis showed a falling off by one million gj^llons, 
the effect of tliis fall being further supple- 
mented by a small drop of 0 2 million gallons 
under otlier dassillcatious of mineral oils. 

Sugar (R«. 21 lakh*) — The increase In 
local production naturally affected the volume 
of the Import trade The downward trend 
111 the imports of sugar into India in reient 
>ear8 has been touched upon in previous Issues 
ot this review. That downward movi'inent 
( on tinned at an increased rate in the year 
under rejiort, the imports of sugar all sorts 
including molasses in 1933-34 having amounted 
to 264,000 tons as against 402,000 tons in 

1932- 33 Going back to earher years the 
liguros of imports had been returned at 1 ,003,000 
tons in 1930-31 and at 556,000 tons in 1931-32 
'I’lio probable lequirements for consumption 
in linfia in 1933-34 were estimated at 880,000 
tons. This could have been met to the extont 
of 645,000 tons by the home production, so 
that this would have had left a])proximately a 
lUcirgin of 235,000 tons for imports As against 
this the actual imports of sugar including 
iiiolass(‘S in 1933-34 amounted to 264, ()()() tons 
It is true that production in India was latterly 
( xpcctcd to have received a slight clicck owdng 
to the reason already mentioned and this should 
normally have led to a broadening of the 
expectation of trade for the importers In 

1933- 34 Actually, however, the imports showed 
a further heavy recession during the year 
under review in comparison with the trade 
results of 1932-33 The large difference bctw’eeii 
the import figures for these two years was, 
indeed, to some slight extent, reduced by the 
larger importations into the non-BrItish ports 
in Kathiawar, amoimting in the aggregate to 

73,000 tons in 1933-34 as against 64,000 tons 
in the preceding year Otherwise, the deficit 
resulting from the very low imports was met 
largely perhaps by variations in stocks from 
y(ur to year 

Provision* (Rs. 2,72 lakhs) — Under thk 
comprehensive head, which covers a large 
vari(>ty of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, conden- 
iscd milk, biscuits and c^kes, confectionery, 
bacon and ham, cheese, ]ams and jellies, pickles 
and sauces, butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, 
glii, lard and vinegar, the total value ot the 
imports recorded showed a further decline 
ot Us, 21 lakliS compared with the jirevlous 
year. 

Chemicals (R*. 2,70 lakh*).— Relatively to 
1932-33, there was a shght decline of Us. 1 
lakh in the import of cliemlials, the total value 
of the lonsignments reaived being returned 
at Ks. 2,70 lakhs as against Us 2,71 lakhs in the 
preceding year Tins decUne is to be attri- 
buted mainly to a fall in prices, lor quantita- 
G\ely, the imports were larger for most of the 
items under this head. 

Sodium compounds, which in volume con- 
i^tltutcd 47 per cent of the total imports or 
chemicals, showed an increase from 1,639,000 
<-wt8. to 1,697,000 cwts. in quantity, but this 


improvement was not reflected In the value, 
which remained unchanged at Us 1,28 lakhs 
The bulk of sodium compounds imported 
tonslstwl of sodium carbonate, which recorded 
an improvement from 1,103,000 cwts, to 

1.131.000 cwts combined with a decrease 
in value from Hs 65 lakhs to Us. 64 
laxhs I'he chief source of supply was, as usual, 
the Unlteil Kingdom Imports of caustic 
soda showed an increase from 285,000 cwts. 
(Us 34 lakhs) to 308,000 ewt,s (Rs. 36 lakhs), 
supplies bc'iiig drawn mainly from the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America. 
Ajipreciably large quantities were, however, 
also received from Japan Sodium bicarbonate, 
bichromate and siacate also showed Increases 
but there were decreases under sodium cyanide 
and sulphide and under borax. 

The total imports of acids were returned at 

32.000 cwts which meant an increase of 6,000 
ovc‘r the imjiorts of the preceding 
year, but the xaluo of the consignments 
wc‘rc‘ nearly the same as In the jirceeding year, 
fv., Its 8 lakhs Imports of acetic and nitric 
acids advanced from 2,800 and 2,500 cwts, to 

4.000 and 4,100 cwts respectively and of 
oxalic acid from 2,100 to 2 900 cwts But 
imports of sulphuric and tartaric acids fell 
avay from 6,800 and 2,300 cwts. to 4,000 and 
1,200 cwts rc'spectlxely. 

Imports of ammonia and salts thereof 
declined by J,000 cwts to 40,000 cwts The 
imiiorls oi bleaching matcnals maintained the 
upward trend, being returned at 152,000 cwts. 
as compared with 151,000 cwts. In 1932-33, 
although m value there was a decline of about 
Us. 1 lakh In the case of alum and aluminous 
sulphates the downward trend continued, 
the total supplies amounting to 13,700 and 
25,500 cwts as against 21,000 and 29,400 cwts. 
respectively in the prec‘(‘duig year and 26,100 
and 48,700 cwts in 1931-32. 

Consignments of sulphur received during the 
year amounted to 444,000 cwts. valued at 
Rh 21 lakhs as against 364,000 cwts, valued at 
Rs 20 laklis m 1932-33 Supplies from Italy 
rose from 206,000 cwts to 245,000 cwts. but 
those from Genuany fell off from 38,000 cwts. 
to 32,000 c wts. There was in increase under 
glycerine imports rising from 10,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 3 lakhs to 12,000 cwts valued at 
Rs. 4 Uklis in 1933-34. Imports of copper 
sulphate and magnesium compounds, load 
compounds and potassium compounds showed 
inc'reasc in quantity, while coiiperas and 
calcium carbide showed decreases. 

Drugs and Mediciocst (Rs. It93 lakhs) — 

The imports under this head were valued at 
Us. 1,93 lakhs which meant an increase of 4 
per cent on the imports of the preceding year 
(Hs 1,86 laklis) The increase was due mainly 
to larger nnjiortatlons of unspecified descrip- 
tions the combined value of which advanced 
from Rs 91 lakhs to Rs. 1 ,03 lakhs Imports of 
camphor rose from 1,753,000 lbs to 1,786,000 lbs. 

Paper and Pasteboard (Rs. 2,68 lakhs).— 

The imports of paper and pasteboard combined 
recoded from 2,640,000 cwts. valued at 
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Bs. 2,80 tekbs In 1932-33 to 2,564,000 owt< 
valued at Es 2,68 lakhs in 1988-34. Paper, all 
kinds, accounted for 2,247,000 as against 

2,220,000 cwts. in the preceding year but the 
improved demand was accompanied by a fall 
in value from Rs 2,49 lakhs to Ks 2,35 lakhs 
Imports of printing paper amounted to 771,000 
owts. valued at Es 84 lakhs as compared 
with 679,000 cwts valued at Es. 83 lakns in 
1982-83 Newsprint recorded an increase 
from 467,000 cwts. to 611,000 cwts. in quantity 
combined with a decrease in value from Es 48 
lakhs to Es 40 lakhs, while other kinds of 
paper showed an improvement from 223,000 cwts 
valued at Es. 86 lakhs to 259,000 owts. valued 
at Es. 38 lakhs. ^ 

Liquors (Rt, 2,27 lakhs). — The total 
imports were returned at 4 9 million gallons, 
valued at Es. 2,27 lakhs as against 5 4 
million gallons valued at Rs. 2,26 lakhs 
in 1932-83 The decline in quantity 
was due to the falling off in the imports 
denatured spirit which "Is included under this 
head in the trade returns , almost all the other 
items showed increases. As In the preceding 
year, the largest share in the imports wont to 
Bombay which received 1.7 million gallons 
valued at Es 72 lakhs ; Bengal came next with 
1.2 million gallons valued at Es 61 lakhs 
Imports into Sind, Madras and Burma were, 
as usual, relatively smaller, being valued 
at Es 43 lakhs, Es 25 and Es. 26 lakhs 
respectively 

Sidt (Ri. 47 Wdw).— Eelatively to 1932-33 
there was a decline of 36 per cent in quantity 
and of 40 per cent in value in the imports of 
foreign salt The total supplies received in 
1933-34 were returned at 349,000 tons valued 
at Es 47 lakhs as* against 544,000 tons valued 
at Es 79 lakhs in 1932-33 Stocks of salt in 
bond at Customs houses at tile end of March 
1933 were, however, much larger than usual, 
being 164,500 tons as (!ompare<l with nearly 

02,000 tons at the end of March, 1932 There 
were reductions in the Imports from all the 
principal sources of supply. 


1932-83. The value, however, continued to 
decline, reaching Es. 1,56 lakhs as against 
Es. 1,.72 lakhs in 1982-33. Betelnuts showed 
an increase in quantity from 1,117,000 cwts 
to 1,194,000 cwts but the value fell off from 
Es. 1,19 lakhs to Es. 1,05 lakhs. 

GIms and Glauwara (Rt. 1,22 lakhs).- - 

The total value of the Imports of glass and glass- 
ware amounted to Es. 1,22 lakhs as compared 
with Es 1,42 lakhs in 1932-33 Almost all tlic 
important descriptions under this head recorded 
decreases. Japan still retained the foremost 
position although the value of her supplies 
shrank to Es 67 lakhs from Es. 65 lakns lu 
1932-33. Belgium also experienced a similar 
setback, her share, measured In value, being 
reduced from Es 15 lakhs to Es. 11 lakhs 
Consignments from the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Czechoslovalda were valued at, 
Es. 11, Es. 13 and Es 20 lakhs as compared 
with Rs. 12, Es 18 and Rs. 23 lakhs respec- 
tively in 1 932-83. Austria and Italy maintained 
their respective levels fairly well, the share of 
the former being about Es IJ lakhs and that 
of the latter a little over Es. 2 lakhs. 

ot 


(Rs. 72 lakhs) —Imports ot 
ired tobacco which had reach(‘d 


Dyatof and Tanning 
ikhs).— In ■ ' 


Tobacco 

unmanufactured 

5 1 million lbs hi 1932-33 fell off to 4 2 million 
lbs. in the year under review. Supplies from 
the United States of AmericA which accounted 
for 50 per cent t)f the total quantity imported in 
1933-34 as against 91 per cent in the preceding 
year amounted in the aggregate to 2 1 million 
lbs. as compared with 4 7 million lbs. in 1932-3.5 

Precious stones and pearls (Rs 75 lakht) 

— The trade in precious stones and pearls 
was unable to maintain the expansion notlted 
in the preceding year and the value of tli(' 
C/Onsignments fell off from Es 84 lakhs in 
1932-33 to Es. 75 lakhs This decreasi- 
was due to smaller receipts of d I a m o ii<l s 
which accounted for Es 59 lakhs as compared 
with Es 71 lakhs in 1932-33 Imports, oj 
pearls, unset, however, advanced from Es Oii 
lakhs to Rs 14 lakhs. The Imports of oilier 
kinds oi precious stones were well malutalmd 
being valued at nearly lls 2lr laklia in 1933-54 
as against Es 2i laklis in the preceding 
year. 

Cement (Re. 22 kkhe).— Imports ut cennMit 


, , Subetnncei (Re. 2,46 

lakhe). — Imports of dyeing and tanning 
substances showed a further small decline of 

Rs. 4 lakhs. The total value of the Imports ^ 

was returned at Rs. 2 46 lakhs as compared a further dedine from 83,000 ton> t 

with Es. 2,60 lakhs In 1932-33. Coal-tar Uft ooo tons in quantity and from Es. 29 laKli^ 
dyes registered a decline of Es 6 lakhs and Uo Rs. 22 lakhs In value. The Madras l*nsi- 
were valued at Rs 2,11 lakhs. Butin miantlty | ^eney, as usual, had the largest share in 

the imports of coal-tar dyes showed an Increase - - * * 

from nearly 13 million lbs. to about 14 milUou 
lbs. Though imports of alizarine dyes rose 
both in quanti^ and value from 2 3 milUon 
lbs. valuM at 18 lakhs to 2 6 million lbs 
valued at Es. 20 laldis, imports of other coal-tar 
dyes registered a fall of Es. 9 lakhs, in value, 
though in quantity the receipts aggregated 
11.3 million lbs. or an increase of 0 7 million 
lbs. as compared with the preceding year. 


Smees (Rt. 1,56 hddM).-— There was 

further considerable increase in the imports 
of spices, the quantity of which amounted to 
1,365,000 cwts. as against 1,272,000 cwts. in 


imports, although her requirements underwent 
a further reduiAlon from 29.300 tons to 23 
tons. Burma reduced her off-take from 22,oi><i 
tons to 16,400 tons. 

Coal (Rt. 6 

IncTeased by 60 per cent in quantity from " 
tons in 1932-33 to 56,000 tons in 1933-84 and I'V 
42 per cent in the value from Rs. 61 lakh^ i * 
Rs. 9 lakhs. Bombay enlarged her Inden^ 

11,000 tons to 14,000 tons and 3ind and Mam 
enhanc^ theirs from 12,000 tons and 8,000 ton- 
In 1982-33 to 26,000 tons and 4,000 t( 
respectively In 1938-34. Importe into Burt.>a 
increased from 8,000 tons to 12,000 tons. 
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1II.-EXP0RTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative Importance of the principal articles exported from 
BritUh India.— 


EXPORTS. 

(In thousands of Ruptas.) 


— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
nerchandise 
u 1033-84, 

/Jute, raw 

27,17..38 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

10,93,27 

7 47 

\ Jute manufactures .. 

51,92,68 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

21,37,49 

14.6 

/Cotton raw and waste 

65,60,35 

46,72,65 

28,78,19 

20,69,95 

26,97,67 

18.44 

\Cotton manufactures. 

7,18,67 

6,21,54 

4,81,84 

3,29,11 

2,72,63 

1.86 

Tea 

26,00,64 

23,55,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 

19,84,62 

13.66 

Seeds 

26,46,76 

17,86,18 

14,58,83 

11 .30,68 

13,66,15 

9.83 

Giain. pulse and flour 

34,97,16 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,69 

11,74,79 

8 08 

Metals and ores 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

6,47,10 

4,68,18 

5,48,73 

3 75 

Leather 

8,16,24 

6,39,11 

5.35,20 

4,76,42 

5,28,98 

8 61 

Hides and skins, raw . , 
Wool raw and manu- 

7,98,27 

4,46,30 

3,65,71 

2,70,87 

4,25,33 

2.91 

factures 

5,33,54 

3,23,25 

3,36,73 

1,91,10 

1,24,24 

2,72,48 

1 86 

Lac 

6,96,72 

3,13,74 

1,83,94 

2,46,44 

2,28,91 

1 68 

Paraffin wax 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01 ,88 

1.57 

Oil cakes 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1 ,90,51 

1 ,64,72 
1,02,45 

1.12 

Coffee 

1,45,40 

1,91,86 

79,75 

94,50 

1,09,81 

7 

Fruits and vegetables 

90,62 

90,32 

69,52 

99,06 

68 

Tobac< 0 

1,06,42 

1 ,03,65 

85,42 

77.11 

93,80 

.64 

Wood and timber 

Hying and Tanning 

1,80,07 

1 ,40,47 

78,47 

50,18 

84,24 

.68 

substances 

1,1157 

1,08,23 

86,94 

75,43 

78,69 

54 

Coir 

1,04,68 

88,56 

75,58 

60,24 

76,96 

.63 

Opium 

1,42,00 

1,22,07 

80,93 

11,25 

72,64 

5 

Hpices 

1,96,39 

1,27,19 

87,25 

72,3.S 

72,20 

.49 

Oils 

72,33 

47,24 

57,33 

53,79 

57,24 

89 

Fodder bran, pollards 
Fish (excluding canned 

1,18,63 

76,76 

75.14 

70,29 

46,64 

.82 

fish) . . 

73, 8J 

69,33 

54,24 

45,71 

44,87 

31 

Mica 

1 ,03,08 

67,59 

39,36 

31, .52 

44,74 

31 

Coal and coke , . 

72,06 

49,35 

54,91 

44,19 

37,52 

.26 

Hemp, raw 

68,33 

39,30 

26,90 

32,16 

36,00 

24 

Kubber, raw 
l^rovisions and oilman 

1 ,78,88 

1,29,75 

44,58 

8,78 

31,18 

.21 

stores . 

60,40 

49,95 

35,55 

32,62 

28,12 

.19 

Manures . 

Bones for manufacturing 

49,68 

51,30 

;i8,39 

20,39 

25,45 

.17 

purposes 

75,27 

71,25 

45,14 

34,82 

24,38 

.17 

Drugs and medicines 
Fibre for brushes and 

48,45 

20,92 

23.10 

31,26 

23,81 

.16 

brooms 

28,15 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

22,02 

16 

Bristles . 

14,26 

10,98 

11,06 
10, .58 

13 65 

17 46 

.12 

Saltpetre 

8,87 

7,62 

12,26 

16,26 

.1 

Apparel 

Animals living,. . 
Building and Engineer- 
Ihg materials othei 
than of iron, steel oi 

24,52 

16,12 

10,33 

8,93 

11,14 

.08 

36,80 

r 

r 

26,00 

14,99 

10,10 

9.86 

.06 

wood . . 

14,99 

14,10 

10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

9.84 

.06 

Cordage and rope 

10,45 

8,64 

7,73 

6,55 

.04 
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EXPORTS— eonfi. 


{In ihoumnds of Rupees,) 


— 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
in 1933-34 

Candles . . 

10,91 

6,46 

4,05 

4,74 

5,33 

04 

Homs, tips, etc. 

7, .63 

3,. 64 

3, .36 

2,48 

.6,22 

04 

Silk raw and manu- 
factures 

32,31 

10,06 

3,34 

3,18 

3,29 

02 

Sugar 

3,08 

2,61 

1,92 

2,10 

2,38 

.02 

Tallow, stearine and wax 

7,95 

7,38 

3,79 

1,97 

1,98 

.01 

All other articles 

4,54,43 

.3,71,77 

2,94,35 

2,70,65 

2,99,03 

2 04 

Total value of exports . . 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

1,. 6.6,88, 86 

1,32,40,57 

1,46,31,66 

100 


Cotton (R«. 26.59 Laklu) —The total out- 
ward shipments of Indian cotton during 1933-34 
amounted to 2,740,000 bales as compared with 

2.063.000 bales In 1932-33, an<l 2,369,000 bales 
In 1980-31. The \alue of the exports amounted 
Rs 20,69 lakhs as compared with Rs. 20,37 
lakhs in the preceding year The volume of 
the exports thus increased, relatively to 1932-33 
by 83 per cent and the value thereof by 31 
per cent Japan indeed still remained the 
largest single market for In(han cotton, al- 
though her share decreased slightly from 

1.086.000 bales valued at Rs 11,12 laktis in 
1932-83, to 1,022,000 bales valued at Rs 
10,63 lakhs in 1933-34 This decline, h<>wever, 
was more than counterbalanced by an increase 
in the offtake of C'lima from 134,000 bales 
valued at Rs 1,33 lakhs to 337,000 bales valued 
at Rs 3,22 lakhs. The United Kingdom increas- 
ed her takings from 167,000 bales valued at 
Rs. 1,61 lakhs to 342,000 bales valued at 
Rs. 3,27 lakhs. Exports to Italy advanced from 

160.000 bales valued at Rs 1,44 lakhs to 261 ,000 
bales valued at Rs 239 lakhs There was 
concurrently a notable expansion in the demand 
of Germany, France and Belgium, which were 
responsible for 247,000 bales, 163,000 bales and 

144.000 bales or considerably larger quantities 
than their respective shares of 1932-33 at 

163.000 bales, 124,000 bales, and 128,000 bales 
There were similar variations in the exports to 
Spain and the Netherlands, their respective 
requirements having enlarged from 63,000 
bales and 38,000 bales to 61,000 bales and 

66.000 bales 

Cotton Biattiifactinros (Rs. 2*73 Lakhs) — 

The exports of twist and yam amounted 
to 16 million lbs. as compared with 15 million 
lbs in 1932-83 and an average annual of 82 
million lbs. for the post- War quinquennium 
The total value of the exports in 1038-34 
amounted to Rs. 82 lakhs as compared with 


Rs 79 lakhs in the preceding year. The in- 
crease in the volume of the exports in 1933 34 
is attributable mainly to enlargement of demand 
in Syria and Persia, the tonner t-aking otl 
3.7 niilhon lbs as against 2 3 million lbs in 
3932-33, and the latter 4 3 million lbs against 
2 3 million lbs. Part of the increase aecoimtid 
for by tliese two countries was, howevei , 
eouiiterbalanc(‘d by a reduction in the offtake 
for Iraq which hdl from 1 1 million to 0 s 
million lbs and tliat for French Somaliland 
which went down from 1 8 million to 1 5 
million lbs. Consignments to Aden and 
Dependencies at 21 million lbs. pradi 
<ally remained unchanged in relatdon to tlio 
shipments of 1932-33. 


The proportion of exports of cotton piiMC- 
goods to the total production in India in 1933 31 
I was 1 9 per cent as compared with 2 3 p< i 
cent in 1932-33 and 3 5 per cent in 1931-.1J 
The actual quantity of cotton plecegood^ 
exported showed a further decline from pp 
mulion yards in 1932-33 to 56 million yards 
in 1933-34, the corresponding decline in value 
being from Rs. 2,09 lakhs to Rs. 1,60 lakhs 

Under coloured goods, which constitute by 
far the most important item of expoit, the 
shipments amounted to 62 million yards as 
against 61 million yards in the precediug 
year The exports of grey goods amount' J 
to only 4 million yards and were shgld'v 
below the exports ot the preceding yen, 
woich had stood at 6 million yards. 
consignments ot white goods sent out also i h 
hack from 0 4 million yards to 0 8 mill n 
yards. Of the total value of pieoegoo b 
exported, amounting to Rs. 166 lakhs, gny 
goods accounted for Rs. 11 lakhs, wb u* 
goods for a little below Rs. 1 lakh inid 
coloured goo Is for Rs. 156 lakhs. 
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Detailed figures of exports for the past three years compared with 1 913-14 are given below— 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

Grey and bleached piece-goods — 

Million 1 
yards. 

1 

Million 

yards 

Million 

yards. 

MiUion 

yards. 

Shirtings 

2 2 

4 1 

1 7 

.8 

Chaddars and dhuties . . 

7 6 

2>3 

1.9 

1 0 

T cloth and domestics . 

21 6 

6 

4 

.4 

Drills and ]c‘ans 

6 

1 

2 

4 

Other sorts 

12 2 j 

1 7 

8 

1.2 

Total 

44 2 

8 8 

5 0 

4 4 

Coloured piece-goods 

45 0 

95 8 

61 4 

62 0 

Total Pikoe-qoods . 

89 2 

104 6 

66 4 

56.4 


Jute and Jute Manufactures (Rs. 32,31 
lakhs). — The total area under jute in 1933 
uas estimated at 2,517,000 ades as compared 
with 2,143,000 acres in 1932 and 1,8(42,000 
aties in 1931 The yield tor the 1933 trop 
was estimated to be 8,012,000 bales ot 
400 lbs eacii as against an ehtimate 

7,097,000 bales in J032 and 5,5()7,000 bales 
in 1931 The crop of 1932 wbidi tornied the 
basis of trade transactions during the earlier 
part of the year had alieady shown an intreasc 
ot 1,530,000 bales or of 27 jier cent over the 
pievious year’s crop The 1933 season saw 
still further improvement and tins year’s crop 
again exceeded the previous years output by as 
much as 915,000 bales This exceptionally 
heavy yield was m part due to the large addi- 



1913-14 

Jutc (m thousand tons) 

708 

hags (in miUions) 

369 

t’lotli (in million yards) 

1,06J 


Thc quantity of raw jute cxjiortod, as shown 
in the table above, exceeded the quantity 
shipped in 1932-33 by 33 per cent and was m 
fact only 3 per cent less than the shipments of 
the pre-War year, 1913-14. The ex|K)rts ot 
gunny bags decreased in number by 13 million** 
wlH*rea8 the total quantity of tlie cloth 
ex£)orted showed an increase of 41 inilhon 
jards The jiroduction and mill consumption 
in India with the corresixmcling exports abioad 
ot raw jute lor tlie last 20 years are given in 
table No. 29, and the detailed figures of exports 
ot jute mauufaetures are siiown in tables Nos 
30‘A and 30-B appended to this Keview The 
total exports of raw jute Increased from 

563,000 tons to 748,000 tons in quantity and the 
c*orrespondlng increase in value was one of 
H.S. 1 crorc, namely from Us 10 c rorcs in 1 932-83 
to Jls 11 crores in 1933-34 The increase in 
the export of raw juto was thus consider- 
able and, on the whole, the exixirt trade in raw 
jute may be said to have emerged reasonably 
well from the low point of depression which had 
been reached in 1932-33 The United King- 
dom and Germany, normally the two most 
important consumers for raw jute, consider- 
ably increased their requirements. The 
United Kingdom received 177,000 tons, (Bs. 


tions that were made to the acreage under 
jute during the yc*.ir 

Tlie total weight ot raw and niaiuifacturod 
jute c*xpoit<‘d during the year amounted to 

1,420,000 tons .iTul was in excess of tlie corres- 
ponding exports for 1932-33 by 177,000 tons 
'riie total value of the hliipnieiits also increased 
troin Its 31 J erorc's to Ks 32i crores Raw 
jutc accounted tor 34 per cemt of the 
total valno of the shipments in 1033-34 
and jute inanufaLturcs lor 60 jier cent 
us eornpared with 33 and (19 per eeiit 
rc'spcM tively in the jireceding year The 
tollowing statement coinfiarcs the exports 
ol jute raw and manufactiiied, ciuiiiig the year 
1913-14 and c‘ach ot the past three years — 


1931-32 

1 932-33 

1933-34 

.587 

563 

748 

389 

4J5 

402 

1,021 

1,0J2 

1.053 


1 2,55 lakhs) as compared with 130,000 tons 
(11s. 2,24 laklis) in the pn‘f c'cling yc*ar, wherc'as 
demand from Germany enlarged from 122,000 
tons (Kh 2,12 lakhs) to 165,000 tons (Rs. 
2,42 lakh"). Exports to the Netherlands, 
Ihdgiuin and Erance also showed concurrent 
increases Irom 22,000 tons (Its 37 lakhs), 41 000 
tons (lls 71 laklihs) and 69,000 tons (Its. 1,16 
lakhs) to 33,000 tons (Its 48 lakhs), 56,000 tons 
(Its. 83 lakhs) and 84,000 tons (lib 1,25 lakhs) 
respectivc‘lv . Italy received 65,000 tons valueci 
at lis. 90 l.ikhs as compared with 37,000 tons 
valued at lis 66 lakhs in 1932-33 The intakes 
of the United States ot Americ*a amounted 
to 52,000 tons valued at Its 75 lakhs as against 

36.000 tons valued at Ks 69 lakhs in the pre- 
ceding year Japan and Brazil also showed 
considerable imreabes, tlie former taking 17,000 
tons and tlie latter, 19,000 tons as 
agamst 14,000 tons and 13,000 tons respec- 
tively in 1932-33. Spain alone among the 
important outlets for raw jute had reduced her 
takings, her demand having fallen off from 

42.000 tons to 36,000 tons. 

The total exports of gunny bags decreased 
in number from 415 millions to 402 millions, 
and correspondingly in value from Rs. 11,10 
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lakhs to Bs. 0,72 lakhs The decline was due 
entirely to a faUlng off In the demand for sacking 
gunny bags, the exports of which shrank from 
326 millions to 808 million in quantity exports 
of smnny cloth Increased from 10,12 millions 
yards to 10,53 milUons yards. 


down her share from 1.7 million lbs. to 0 o 
million lbs. while Persia received 1.1 roillion 
lbs. or very little less than her intake 
of 1 5 million lbs. ini 932> 83. China practioallv 
held aloof as she had done in the previous 
year. 


Foodfrains and floor (Rt. 11,75 lakhs). — 

The slump in the export trade in foodgrains 
intensified further during the year 1938*34, 
and the shipments fell from 2,056,000 tons to 
1,870,000 tons or by 9 per cent in quantity and 
from Es 16,08 lakhs to Es. 11,75 lakhs or by 
27 per cent in value. Under rice, which cons- 
titutes the most important head in this class 
there was a further recession from 1,887,000 
tons to 1,744,000 tons Consignments of pulse 
similarly declined from 111,000 tons to 104,000 
tons. Dechnes were also noticeable under 
wheat-flour, jowar and bajra and barley 
In the year under review the last named cer‘*al 
was virtually eliminated from the export trade 
of India, the shipments for the entire year 
amoimting to 142 tons only as against a total 
of 16,600 tons in 1 032-33 A somewhat similar 
phenomenon was witnessed in 1932-33 in 
connection with wheat, exports of which had 
already dwmdled considerably in that year 
The year now being reviewed saw no improve- 
ments and the export flgure was maintained at 
about 2,000 tons. Among the comparatively 
unimportant sub-heads, maize and oat have 
to be noticed as showing some Improvement 
compared with the trade of 1932-33 


Tm (Rt. 19.85 lakht).— The total exports 
of tea in 1933-34 amounted to 318 mil> 
lion lbs valued at Es. 19,85 lakhs as 
compared with 379 million lbs. valued at 
Es 17,15 lakhs in 1932-33. Eelatively to the 
exports of 1932-33, there was thus a decrease of 
16 per cent in quantity and an increase of 16 
per cent in value. The relative movements 
in tlie volume and value of the exports are 
reflected in the average declared value per lb. 
of tea exported, which, as already indicated, 
amounted to 10 a«. in 1933-34 as against 
7ew. 3p in the preceding year Except for 
24 lbs of green tea exports in the whole course 
to the year, the consignments sent out in 1933-34 
represented exclusively black tea. Of the total 
oirbward shipments 87 per cent was taken by 
the United Kingdom or much the same as in 
1982-38. Exports to that country amounted 
to 276 million lbs. as compared with 331 million 
lbs. in the preceding year The value of the 
consignments, however, increased from Es. 14,78 
lakhs to Es 17,57 lakhs. Direct sh^ment 
to the United States of America fell off from 
11 million lbs. to 8 million lbs. and those to 
Canada from 17 million lbs. to 15 million lbs 
Direct coniefignmeuts to the U. 8 8 E showed 
a very heavy decline from 3 6 million lbs. to 0 7 
million lbs. But part of this decline was made 
up for by increases in the offtake of Australia 
and Kew Zealand which reosived respectively 

2.0 million and 2. 5 million lbs. as against 1.6 
and 1.1 million lbs. in the preceding year. 
There was a notable set-back in the exports to 
Bgypti which took off 1 .8 million lbs. as a^tainst 

2.0 million lbs. in 1932-33. Ceylon with an 
offtake of 3.2 million lbs. showed a faint 
drop in relation to her takings of the 
previous year at 3.5 million lbs. Arabia cut 


OilMMk (Rt 19.66 laUat)— The total 
exports of Indian oilseeds of all kinds improved 
in quantity from 733,000 tons in 1932-33 to 

1,124,000 tons fn the year under review and 
from Rs 11,31 lakhs to Es 13,66 laklis in value 
Relatively to 1932-33, therefore, there was an 
an improvement of 53 per cent in quantity 
and 21 per cent in value In quantity 
the exports in 1933-34 reached a record lcv<l 
for recent years, this expansion being mainly 
due to tlie recovery matie by Indian linseed 
Exports of linseed In the year under review 
! attained the pre-War level There was also 
an improved demand for groundnuts as coin- 
imred with the preceding year, but this improv< 
ment was accompanied by a fall In value 
Excluding linseed and groundnuts, other kinds 
of oilseeds taken together declined from 228,000 
tons to 198,000 tons in quantity and from 
Es. 3,28 lakhH to Es 2,45 lakhs in value, 
rapeseed being largely responsible for this result, 
the demand for it falling off by about 37 p(T 
cent . The table compares the quantities of 
the different kinds of oilseeds export-ed during 
the last 3 years with the pre-war averages 


Pre-war 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 
average 

(Thousands of tons) 


Linseed 

379 

120 

72 

379 

Rapeseed 

273 

54 

115 

73 

Groundnuts 

212 

672 

433 

547 

Castor 

114 

104 

86 

82 

Cotton 

240 

12 

2 

6 

Sesamum 

119 

12 

10 

15 

Copra 

Others 

31 

85 

'l4 

*15 

22 

Total.. 

1,453 

088 

733 

1,124 


Hidw and Skint (Rt. 9.90 lakht)— There 
was a wehjomo change during the year 
imdcr review from diminishing demand and 
falling prices that had characterised the hides 
and skins trade in India in the years proted- 
Ing. This improvement was due to the inter- 
play of numerous economic forces, the most 
important of wlilch was the reaction set up 
by the depreciation of the Amerl 9 an dollar 
There was thus a larger demand fot supplies 
from India and this demand was abundantly 
[reflected in the total flgure of exports whidi 
advanced from 42,000 tons to 61,000 tons m 
quantity and from Es. 7,43 lakhs to Es 9,9i) 
lakhs in value The average dec^lared value 
for raw hides and skins rose from 7a8, Bp. to 7a s 
4p., but that for tanned hides and skins fell 
from Es. 1-6-11 to Rs. 1-4-5 per lb. The total 
exports of raw hides and skins during the year 
amounted to 41,600 tons valued at Rs. 4,2 
lakhs as compared with 27,300 tons valued jt 
Es. 2,77 lakhs In the preceding year. Exports 
of raw hides increased from 18,800 tons value ! 
at Es. 63 lakhs to 20,800 tons valued at 
Es. 1,01 lakhs. Simultaneously, shipments oi 
raw skins advanced from 13,300 tons tol9,000 
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with a corresponding increase in value 
from Rs 2,14 lakhs to Bs. 3,23 lakhs. There 
were also similar increases in the cases of tanned 
or dressed hides or skins. Exports of tanned 
hides improved from 9,000 tons valued 
lU. 1,62 lakhs to 13,200 tons valued at 
Bh. 2,41 lakhs and of those of tanned skins 
trom 6,500 tons valued at Bs 3,04 lakhs 
to 0,500 tons valued at Ks. 3,24 lakhs, so 
tliap the aggregate increase under tanned or 
dreised hides or skins amounted to one of 
5,2(H» tons in quantity and of Rs. 99 lakhs 
in \alue. 

Lac (Rs. 2M l«Uu) — The year under 
review was one of unexiMJcted improvement 
in the export trade of lar, shipments having 
iticteascd from 418,000 cwts. valued at Rs 1,24 
lakhs in 1932>33 to 731,000 cwts. valued at 
Rs. 2,46 lakhs in this year Expressed in 
percentages, the increase in volume relatively 
to the exports of 1932*33 \raa thus one of 75 
I>cr cent and that in value, of 98 per cent. 

The bulk of the improvement was necessarily 
appropriated by shellac which represented 72 
I>er cent of the total quantity and 79 per cent 
of the total value recorded under lac The 
outgoing sliipments of shellac in 1933-34 
amounted to 529,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 1,94 
lakhs as compared with 262,000 ewds. valued 
at Rs. 83 lakhs The figures represented an 
increase of 267,000 cwts. or of 102 per cent in 
volume and of Rs. 1,11 lakhs or 184 per cent 
in value This is no doubt a very impressive 
record but it is due to causes other than the 
intrinsic position of the commodity as revealed 
by the statistics of stocks in the world markets. 

Raw Wool (Rf. 1|98 lakht). — The trade in raw 
wool from India met with exceptionally good 
prospects during the year under review. During 

1932- 33 the world production of wool was 2 
per cent below the output of the preceding 
season. Furthermore, the prospects for the 

1933- 34 season were all on the side of a smaller 
supply in view of droughty conditions in parts 
of Australia and South Africa One result of 
all these factors was an increased demand on 
India and during the year the exports advanced 
from 32 million lbs. to 66 million lbs , or by 75 
per cent Of the total quantities siiipped the 
United Kingdom took 43 million Ibs.or 77 percent 
as compared vdth 28 million lbs or 87 per cent 
in 1 932-33. Of the remainder, 7 6 milifon lbs. ! 
were consigned to the United States of America 
and an interesting fact to bo noted In this 
connection Is that this purchaser more than 
trebled her share In comparison with the 
recorded purchases of 1932-33 about 2 6 
million lbs. Belgium received 2 7 million 
lbs or a a little more than double of wliat she 
had taken in 1932-33. Considerable increases 
wore also registered in the takings of France, 
Germany and the Efotherlands. 

0^ (Rt. 87 laUu). — The total exports 
of oil in 1933-34 were valued at Rs. 67 mkha 
which meant an increase of Rs 3 lakhs In value 
In comparison with the exports of 1932-38. 
The bulk of the shipments consisted, as usual, 
of vegetable non-essential oils, the consign- 
ments of which increased from 2,444t000 gallons 
to 2,915,000 gallons in quantity. 


The details showing the exports of vegetable 
now essential oUs are given in the table . — 

Imports of vegeUMe non-easentuil oUs* 

[In thousand gallonil 
1913-14 1931-32 1932-33 1938-84. 


Pre-war 




Castor oil . . 

1,007 

982 

1.125 

1,385 

Groundnut oil 

288 

455 

917 

716 

Coconut oil . . 

1,091 

36 

29 

32 

Mustard oil . 

407 

250 

226 

268 

! Other sorts . . 

449 

177 

147 

569 

Total . 

3,242 

1,900 

2,444 

2,915 


Metals and Ores (Rs. 5,49 lakhs)— The total 
exports of ores in 1933-34 amounted to 305,000 
tons valued at Rs 1,84 lakhs as compared ^th 

227.000 tons valued at Rs 1,36 lakhs In 1932-88. 
Exports of manganese ore, which represented 
about 87 per cent of the total quantity of ores 
exported, totalled 266,000 tons as compared 
with 198,000 tons in 1932-33 and 212,000 tons 
in 1931-32. France which was the largest 
purchaser in the Indian market In 1932-38 
limited her requirements to 61 ,000 tons only as 
against 75,000 tons in the preceding year The 
United Kingdom however offered an improved 
market and took 117,000 tons in 1933-34 as 
against 55,000 tons in 1932-33. Belgium 
reduced her demand from 32,000 tons to 19,000 
tons Japan which is becoming an important 
market almost doubled its requirements and 
took 62,000 tons in the year under review. 

Exports of pig iron advanced by 73 per cent, 
in quantity from 218,000 tons in 1932-33 
to 378,000 tons in 1933-34 and by 15 per cent in 
value from Rs 74 lakhs to Rs 85 laklis The 
bulk of this improvement has to be attributed 
to the rehabilitation of demand from Japan 
which country had cut down her requirements 
from 188,000 tons in 1931-32 to 71,000 tons in 
1932-33 Exports to Japan in 1933-34 almost 
regained the level of 1931-32 and amounted 
to 184,000 tons, or nearly 4,000 tons less 
than in 1931-32. Exports to the United 
States of America advanced from 33,000 
tons in 1932-33 to 61,000 tons in 1933-84. 
Shipments to the United Kingdom amounted to 

93.000 tons as against 76,000 tons in the preced- 
ing year. Exports to China also showed an 
advance from 13,000 tons to 19,000 tons, but 
those to Germany declined further from 8,000 
tons to 7,000 tons. 

The following table shows the production of 
pig iron and steel in India during the past three 
years . — 

(In thousand tons,) 


— 

1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34 

Production of pig iron 

1,070 

680 

1,109 

„ „ steel 




(Ingots) 

602 

691 

721 

Production of finished 




steel 

450 

442 

651 


Otkwr Esjporto— Other Important exports 
from India included paraffin wax (Es. 2.29 
lakhs); Oilcakes (Re. 1,65 lakhs), Coffee* 
(Re 1,02 lakhs); tobacco (Rs. 90 lalffis); 
dyeing and tanning substanoes (Re. 79 lakhs) 
and spices (Bs. 72 lakhs.) 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 


The Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence, Calcutta, publishes from time to 
time an addendum to the publication Index 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1926 which 
brings up-to-date (1) the un-wejghted index 


numbers of 28 exported ar< ides ; (2) the un 
weighted index numbers of 11 imported articles , 
(3) the general un- weighted index number for 
39 articles and (4) the weighted index numbers 
of 100 articles on base 1873-100. 


The following table contains these index numbers since the year 1925 — 


Year. 

Exported 

articles 

28 

(un- weighted). 

Imported 

articles 

11 

(un-weighted). 

General 

Index No for all 
(39) Articles 
(un- weighted). 

Wefglited 
Index No (100) 
Articles 
equated to 100 
for 1873 

1925 . , 

. . 

233 

211 

227 

265 

1926 . . 


225 

195 

216 

260 

1927 . . 


200 

185 

202 

268 

1928 . 


212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 . . 


216 

170 

203 

254 

1930 . 


177 

157 

171 

213 

1931 .. 


125 

134 

127 

157 

1932 . 


120 

139 

126 

140 

1933 . 


U8 

128 

121 

139 


wic aoove wnoiesaie price index i price index number for Calcutta while the 
numoers, the Director-General of Commercial Bombay Labour Olliec (ompiles similar sUtis- 
[ntelligence, Calcutta, compiles a wholesale | tics for Bombay and Karachi. 

The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 - 

Wholesale index numbers for Calcutta, Bombay and Karachi {Base 1914). 


Year, 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

Karachi 

1925 

691 

163 

151 

1926 

148 

149 

140 

1927 

148 

147 

137 

1928 

145 

146 

137 

1929 

141 

145 

133 

1930 

116 

126 

108 

1931 

96 

109 

95 

1932 

91 

109 

99 

1933 

87 

08 

97 

1934 

1 89 

95 

96 


About the end of the year 1929 there began a 
sharp decline in wholesale prices which continued 
during 1930 and 1981. During 1932 altliough 
wholesale prices were slightly lower tlm in 
1931, the fluctuations were within narrow limits. 
In 1933 prices again recorded a considerable tail. 
This was somewhat checked during 1934 when 


the monthly fluctuations were within iiarrc'' 
limits. 

The various Provincial Governments publisli 
in their, respective Gazettes fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesah' 
prices of certain important commodities. 
addition to these, however, some of tht 
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Ihrovincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living Index numbers. Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres • for Hombay, 
Akmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Ohce of the Government of Bombay, for 
Nagpur and .Tubbulpore by the Department of 
Tncustries, Central Provinces and Berar, for 
sevm centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
meit of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Bai^^oon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
ticsand Labour Commissioner, Burma, llangoon 

Tke Bombay working class cost of hvinq index 
nuniier with base July 1914-100 stood at 99 
in December 1934, the average for 1934 
beiig 97. The Ahraedabad cost of living 
inda: number with base August 1926 to July 
192"-! 00 stood at 72 in December 1934 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
bass February J927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at *4 in December 1934. The Nagpur cost of 
livug index number on base January 1927-100 
was 67 in December 1934 while the Jubbul- 
poiB Index on the same base was 56. For 
Bahgoon, four different index numbers with 
bam 1931-100 are compiled for (o) Burmese, 
(b) Tamils, Tolugus and Oriyas, (c) Hindusta- 
nis and (d) Chittagonians. The Index Number 
In December 1934 for these -w ere 84, 91, 89 and 
85 respectively. 

The catastrophic fall m prices which 
commenced at the end of 1929 continued also 


during 1931 although with less vigour than in 
1930. In 1932 prices ruled at a slightly lower 
level than in 1931. In 1933 and 1934 the 
downward tendency of prices continued. 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1926 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act. This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indian Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
recommendation which is under their consi- 
deration Messrs. Bowley and Bobortson who 
were invited by the Oovi'rnment of India to,^ 
advise them on the question ot obtaining more 
accurate and detailed statistics have also made 
certain ie( ommendations for improving Indian 
price statistics. As regards the General Index 
number of wholesale puces in India they 
suggest the construction ot a new index number 
on the model of that of the Board of Trade in 
England With regard to index numbers of 
retail prices they iccommend that the data 
should be compiled for India a‘' a whole, and not 
for Separate provinces, and that they should 
not be initiated till (‘erLiln prellininaiy steps of 
improvement of the data suggested by them 
have been taken. 


Air Routes, 


Imperial Airways service provides through 
transport from Karachi to Kurope and i oudon, 
arriving from Europe eacli Thursday and Sundey 
at Karachi where it connects with Indian Trans- 
continental Airways whose service departs from 
Karachi the same evening and passes through 
Jodhpur, Delhi, Cawnpore and Allahabad, reach- 
ing Cakutta on the following Friday and 
Monday, respectively The duplicate Service 
ceases at the Calcutta end and from there the 
plane leaves every Saturday, reaching Singapore 
on Monday 

From Calcutta, Indian National Airways 
operate a service to Dacca and a bi-weekly 
to llangoon vm intermediate' pf)rts. 

In the reverse direction, tiirough air transport 
i^ provided from Singapore to Kaiachi by Indian 
'Prans- Continental Airways and on to Europe 
and London by Imperial Airway’s westbound 
seivlcc, leaving Karachi each Sunday and 
Wednesday. i 


The Tata Air Mail Service connects at Karachi 
with Imperial Airway’s Eastbound and West- 
bound services and provides through air 
transport to Ahmedabad, Bombay, Hyderabad 
(Deccan) and Madras. 

The fares from Karachi are as follows — 
to Baghdad £34 ; to Athens £71 ; to London 
£95 The through fare from Karachi 
to London allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 pounds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 poimds mentioned above. 

If the difference between the weight of the 
passenger and 221 lbs is less than 30 lbs an 
a<lditional 33 lbs. of luggage may be carried free. 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo Children in arms are weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other children are 
charged full fare. 


Time-tablM of England-India-Australia 

The latest available time-tables of air mail services mentioned above are as follows — 
England‘Indui-Malaya {Australia) Air Mail Service, 
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' Africa and tbe Far East. 

Several now air services which are of consi- 
derable importance to India have been inaugu- 
rated » and of these the most notable is the 
England- Africa service which connects with the 
England-India service at Cairo and provides 
an entirely now route between Delhi and South 
Africa. 

Other important air lines established are the 
French service between Paris and Saigon and 


the Dutch service between Amsterdam and 
Batavia, both of which pass through Baghdad 
I and Karachi. 

! Baghdad, in partic\ilar, is developing rapidly 
! in importance and it is said, not without reason, 
that it will so6n become the Clapham Junction 
of the air. Tliis will certainly bo the case if 
the projected services from Persia and liussia 
materialise. 

The extension of the England-Tndia Air Mail 
to Australia has been accomplished and Austra- 
lia is now linked by air with England. 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of the 
Indian Stores Department at Government of 
India headquarters and of the successive orders 
issued by Government to assure as far as possible 
the purchase of stores of Indian manufacture 
or in India is to be found In earlier issues of 
the “ Indian Year Book ” The current rules to 
regulate stores purchase prescribe that preference 
in making purchases shall bo given in the follow- 
ing order : — 

First, to articles which are produced in India 
in the form of raw materials or are manufac- 
tured in India from raw materials produced 
in India, provided that the quality is 
sufficiently good for the purpose , 

Second, to articles wholly or partially manu- 
factured in India from Imported materials, 
provided that the quahty is sufficiently 
good for the puri^se , 

Third, to articles of foreign manufacture 
held in stock in India provided that they 
are of suitable type and requisite quality , 

Fourth, to articles manufactured abroad which 
need to be specially imported. 

The new rules were calculated materially to 
widen the scope of operations of the 
Department. 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1933-S4, the latest 
period for which figures are yet available, was 
Hs 3,50,94, 130 as compared with Ks. 3,30,90,903 
during 1932-33. The Increase amounts to 
Rs. 29,03,232 or 8.8 per cent., which is most 
satisfactory considering that througliout the 
vear under review the necessity for the strictest 
economy in expenditure still continued, so that 
fewer indents were received for plant and 
machinery and stores required for new capital 
works, and indenting Departments continued 
to cut down their annual requirements of 
consumable stores to a minimum. 


As a result of the close observance of the 
Rupee Tender Rules by departments of the 
Central Government and other provincial govern- 
ments, the value of stores indents submitted 
for sending to the Director General, India Store 
Department, Ix)ndon, was Rs 69,01,840 as 
against Rs. 74,36,880 m the preceding yeai. 

The Department continued throughout the 
year to assist manufacturers in India to Improve 
tlie quality of their products Tiie means 
adopted included technical advice and sugges- 
tions. Every endeavour was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without sacritlcing economy and 
efficiency 

The total expenditure during the year 1933-34 
amounted to Its 22,69,675, showing an excess 
of Rs 1,01,652 over the corresponding figures 
tor the year 1932-33. 'I’he increase is chiefly 
due to the partial restoration of the emergency 
cut on salaries of the staff and partly to tho 
normal growth ot exiienditure due to annual 
increments. The credit side of the account 
shows an increase of Rs 1,81,205, the total 
earnings amounting to Rs 11,97,491 against 
Rs. 10,16,286 during the preceding year This 
improvement, it is satisfactory to note, is shared 
by all sections of the Deiiartment. The recoveries 
on account of purchase and inspection of 
stores against indents placed with the Depart- 
ment, advaiK'e by Rs, 43,932, while fees earned 
on stores hispected on behalf of other authorities 
and on tests and analyses carried out at the 
Government Test House and tho Metallurgicaod 
Inspectorate exceeded the corresponding figures 
of the previous year by Rs. 1,39,891. 

After covering the excess of Rs 1,01,652 
on the expenditure side, there was a net 
improvement of Rs 79,553, in tbe balance 
sheet of the Department. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Us. a 


Acknou^«d fment of Debt ex. Es. 20 ••0 1 

or Declaration .. .. ..2 0 

Agreem€)^t or Memo, of Agreement— 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 
of exchange 0 4 


(na) If relating to the sale of Govt. 
Security — Subject to a maximum 
of Us. 20, as. 2 for every Us. 10,000 
or part 

(b) If relating to sale of a share in an 
incorporated company or other body 
corporate — ^two annas for every 6,00D 
or part thereof of the value of the 
share 

(c) If not otherwise provided for .,10 
Appointmeul in execution of a power- 

fa) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able 80 0 

Articleft of Association of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capita] or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ua. 2,500 . . . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal sliare capital 

exceeds Us. 2,600 but does not 
exceed Ua. 1,00,000 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Us. 1,00,000 100 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Atoard, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 

maximum 20 0 

Bill of Exchange — 

Where payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not e\c 

Us. 200, a. 3 ; exc. Us. 200, not 

exc. Us. 400, a. 6 ; exc. Us 400, not 

exc. Us. 600, a. 9; exc. Us. 600, not 
exo. Us. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Us. 800, not exc. 
Rs. 1,000, a. 15 ; exc. Us. 1,000, not exc. 
Us. 1,200, U. 1 a. 2 , exo. Us. 1,200, not 
exc. Us. 1,600, U. 1 a. 8 ; exc Us. 1,600, 
not exc. Us. 2,600, Us. 2 a. 4 ; exc. Us. 
2,500, not exc. Us* 5,000, Us. 4 a. 8 ; exc. 
Us. 5.000, not exc. Us. 7,500, Us. 6 a. 12; 
exo. Us. 7,500, not exc. Us. 10,000, Us. 9 ; 
exo. Es. 10,000, not exo. Us. 15,000, Us. 
13 a. 8 ; exc. Bs. 15,000, not exc. Us. 
20,000, Ub. 18; exc. Us. 20,000, not exc. 
Bp. 25,000, Bs. 22 a. 8 ; exo. Us. 25,000, 
not exc. Rs. 80,000, Rs. 27 ; and for every 
add. Us. 10,000, or part thereof, in excess 
of Bs. 80,000, Es. 9. 

liVhere payable at more that one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 


Us. a 

BUI of Lading 0 8 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs. 10 . . ..02 

Exc Us. 10 but not exc. Us. 50 ..04 
Exc. Us. 60 but not exc Us lUO . . 0 8 


Exc. Us. 100 A does not exc Us. 200 1 o 
Exc. Us. 200 A does not exc. Us. 800 2 4 


Us ( 

tip to Rs. 1,000, every Us. 100 or part 0 Jti 
Eor every Us. 600 or part, beyond 

Us. 1,000 3 12 

Bondf Admxnistraiwnt Ourfomt, Security 
or Mortqaae Deed — For amount not 
exceeding Rs 1,000, same duty as a 
Bond. 

In any other case 10 o 

Cancellation ,, ,, . ..So 

CerUficate or other Document relating to 

Shares o j 

Charter Party 2 0 

Cheque and demand drafts are exempt 
from stamp duty with offcct from Ist 
July 1927. 

Comport ion — Deed 20 u 

Conii>eyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Us 50 ..Os 

Exceeding Rs-. 60, not exceeding Us, 100 1 0 

Exceeding Us. 100 but does not exceed 


Us 200 2 0 

Exceeding Us. 200 but does not exceed 
Us. 300 4 ^ 


For every Us. 100 or part in excess of 
Us 100 up to Us. 1,000 .. .. 1 8 

For every Rs. 600, or part thereof, in 

excc'ss of Us. 1,000 7 8 

Conveyance relating to Immoveable property 
situate within the citieft of Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries in artic It 
28 the following entries shall be substituted, 
namely — 

23. Conveyance (as defined by section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No. 62 — 


1 Ahmeda- 

Bom- l)tid, 
bay. Pooji.i A 
Karachi 
Us a Us tt 

Wliere the amount or value 
of the consideration for 
such conveyances as set 
forth therein does not 

exceed Us. 50 . 0 8 0 8 

Whore it exceeds Us. 60 but 
does not exceed Us. 100 .10 1 o 

Where it exceeds Us 100 but 
does not exceed Us 200 2 0 2 (i 

Where it exceeds Us 200 but 
does not exceed Us 300 .8 8 d s 

Where it exceeds Us 300 but 
does not exceed Us 400 . . 12 0 0 0 


Where it exceeds Rs. 400 but 
does not exceed Us 500 ..16 8 11 ^ 

Where it exceeds Us 600 but 

does not exceed Us. 600. 19 0 14 u 

Where it exceeds Rs. 600 but 

does not exceed Us 700 ,. 22 8 16 ^ 

Where it exceeds Us 700 but 
does not exceed Us 800 , . 26 0 10 0 

Where it exceeds Us. 800 but 
does not exceed Us. 900 . . 29 8 21 

Where it exceeds Us. 900 but 
does not exceed Us. 1,000. . 33 0 24 '» 

And for every Us. 500 or 

r ; thereof in excess of 

1,000 17 8 12 ^ 



Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Kb. 


Copy of Extract — Jt the original was nut 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
widen It was chargeable does not 


exceed I Eupee 10 

In any other case 2 0 


Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original Instriunent is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees— 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case .. ..2 0 

Delivery Order . . 0 1 

Entry In any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil 600 0 

In the case of an Attorney . . . 500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. ..10 0 

Divorce 5 0 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •• .. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for wliole amount ; not 
more than 8 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved ; over 8 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved ; for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long , in perpetuity, same as Convey- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years. Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium ; premium witi) 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium In addition to the duty 
wliicli would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance | 

had been paid or delivered. 

Letter— Allotment of Shares .. ..0 2 

Credit ..02 

License 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles ot Association 80 0 
If not so accompanied .. ..80 0 

Notarial Act . . . . . . ..20 

Note or Memo, intimating the purchase 
or sale- 

la) Of any Goods exc. in value Rs. 20. 0 4 
(6) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs. 20 — 
a. 2 for every Rs. 6,000, or part. 

(66) Of Government Security — 

Subject to a maximum of Rs. 20, 

2 as. for every Rs. 10,000, or part i 


Note of Protest by a Ship's Master .,10 
Partnership — Where the capital does not 

exceed Rs. 600 6 0 

In any other case 20 0 

Dissolution of .. 10 0 
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a I Rs. a. 

of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — ^Where premium does not 

exceed rates of 2a , or i percent, of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case forRs. 1,000 or part 
thereof . . . . . . ..01 

(2) For time— For every Rs. 1,000 or 
part insured, not exc. 6 months .. 0 2 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 

months 0 4 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part. — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) F*re— When the sum insured does 

not exceed Rs. 6,000 0 8 

In any other case 10 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, if any chargeable under 
Art 63 {Receij)i). 

(4) Accident and Sickness --Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
Journey only 0 1 

In any other ease — for the maximum 
amount which may become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness where such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exc Rs. 1,000, for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part 0 2 

(5) Life, or other Insurance, not spcci- 
jirallu piovided for — 

For every sum not exceeding 

Rs. 250 0 2 

Exceeding Rs 260 but not exceed- 
ing Rs 500 . . ..0 4 

For every sum insurctl not exceed- 
ing Rs 1,000 and also for every 
Rs. 1,000 or part . . . 0 6 

If drawn in duplicate for each part 
half the above rates. 

Insurance by way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed by or under 
the insurer or against liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act 
of 1923 For every Rs 100 or 
part payable as premium .. 0 1 
In case of a re-insurance by one Com- 
pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies of all classes of Insurance not 
included In Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of 1899 covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and otiier property against loss or 
damage, are liable to the aame duty 
as Policies of Fire Insurance. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties, 


Power of AUomeu^ 

For the sole purpose of proooriog the 
registration of one or more dooumenti . 

In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution of one or 
more such documents .. .. 1 

When required in suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 

Courts Act. 1882 1 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above .. •• .*2 

Authorising not more than 6 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 

Authorising more than 5 but not more 
than 10 persons to act . . . • 20 

When given for consideration and 
ail horlHing the Attorney to sell any im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveifance for the amount of the consi- 
deration. 

In any other case, for each person 
authorised 2 

Pro nIsBory Notes*— 

(а) When payable on demand — 

(I) When the amount or value does 
not exceed Rs. 250 , . . . 0 

(ii) When the amount or value ex- 
ceeds Bs, 260 but does not ex- 
ceed Bs, 1,000 • • • • . • 0 

(lil) In any other case 0 

(б) When payable otherwise than on 

demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
payable otherwise than on demand. 

Protest of BiU or Note 2 

Proteetbvtfte Master of a Ship .. ..2 

Proxy . 

Receipt for value exc. Bs. 20 . . 0 

Reconveyance of mortgaged property- 
fa) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000— the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set forth in the 
Beconveyance. 

(6) in any other case I'D 

Befeosa— that is to say, any instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amougit or value of the claim 
does not exceed Bs. 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth in the Beiease. 

(б) In any other case 10 

Re^ndciUta Bond — The same duty as a 

Bond for th amount' of the loan 
secured. 


— 

»• Bs a. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Bs. 1,000— 

The same duty as a Bond ior the 
amount secured. 

(6) In any other case 10 o 

^ Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but in its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona and 
0 Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
Q charitable or rellgidUs) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement. 


0 lisvocatum of Settlement . — The same duty 

as a Bond (but in its application to the 
Q cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the same duty as a con- 
veyance if the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or reUgious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
Q exceeding ten rupees. 

Share-weerrant to bearer issued under the 
Indian Companies Act. — One and a half 
times the duty payable on a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 

1 amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant. 

Shipping Order 0 1 

2 Surrender of Leaee — When duty with 
4 which lease Is chargeable does not 

exceed Bs. 6 — The duty with which 
such Lease Is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 0 

Transfers of Shares — One-half of the duty 
payable on a Conveyance for a consi- 
0 deration equal to the value of the share. 

0 Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
„ Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
^ Insurance— -If duty on such does not 

1 exceed Bs. 10— The duty with which 
such Bond, &o., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 0 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1874, Section 31. 10 0 
— of any trust property without con- 
sideration from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
0 amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares. 

Transfer of Lean by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease— The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration fqr the transfer. 


Trust, Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
» value of the property ooncemed, but 

not exceeding 

Eevocatlon of— Ditto, but not exceed ing 10 ' 
Warrant for Goods 0 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a complete history of the movement re- 
presented by the Indian National Congress 
the reader is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 18d5 by Hr. Allan Octavlan Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and it held 
Its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congn^s 
were laid down to be 

Firstly, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India; 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all linos, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved ; and 

Thirdly, the consolidation of union between 
JBngland and India by securing the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country. 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907. It un- 
doubtedly exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of Indfa, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians. But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat session of the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent. The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crptallised Its creed in 
deflnite terms. They laid down that — 

**The objects [of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing members 
of the Brittsh Empire, and a participation bj 
them in the rlghti and responsibilities of thf 
Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by consti* 
tutional means by bringing about a steady 
reform of the existing system of administra- 
tion and by promoting national unity, fostering 
pubhc spirit and developing and organising 
the intellectual, moral, economic and Industrlfu 
resources of the country.** 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-united Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Baba Amblca 
Charan Musumdar of Farldpur in Bengal. But 
the union then effected was purely Bup^cial ; 
the difference between the Moderate and the Ex- 


tremists was fundamental ; the Extremists cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session hdkl at Calcutta 
In September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr. Gandhi and his 
lieutenants. In 1927 the Coagress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India. 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to bo a commonness of purpose between the 
Lil)crals and Congressmen. At its 1928 Session 
the Congress, while adhering to Independence, 
agreed to accept Dominion Status if granted, be- 
fore the end of 1929 Things were tcndhig towards 
a sntisfaotory settlement when in the latter 
half of 1929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would bo tlio basis of 
discussion at the Round Table Conference to bo 
convened in England between nmresentatives 
of England and the two Indias Here was the 
parting of tlie ways. I'he Liberals went their 
way and the Congress its own. In fulfllment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1929 Session, 
dcclari'd for complete indeiiendencc or “ Turna 
Swaraj." Throughout the year 1930 the Con- 
gress was engaged m a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain complete mdeiwndencc Early next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by virtue of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment of 
the terms ot this agreement gave rise to trou- 
ble and another agreement was concluded. 
As a result of this Mr Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, actually went to London to take part 
in the Round Table Conference. While ho was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Year. In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making It impossible 
for the Congn;s8 to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully iii its object Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the country were successfully 
prevented. In fact as well as lu law Congress 
ceased to exist in the middle of 1934 the 
civil dlsobcdlciu c movement, which hud rendered 
tht' Coiigr(‘H'4 illegal, was withdrawn At 
iwpsent, the ('ongress is once again a constitu- 
tional organisation, most of whose activities 
'aie legitimate and lawful It luis once again 
decided to contcbt elections to the legislatures. 
Ml Gandhi, is no longer at its head, having 
retired from it and from iiolltics He Is concen- 
trating his attention ou the revival and dovelop- 
meut of dying or dead village industries 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1020 that Mr. Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, oonoelved his Idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally intended to be a 
protMt against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the * 'fighting ** of two other grievance 
was later on added to its first object, namely. 

Law regime and the securing of Swatrnj tor 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat All were 
able in 1920 to getthe Calcutta Special Congress 
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to endoiee their programme of “progresBlve 
non-violent non-co-operation" which waa 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur 
whioh» on Mr. Gandhi’s motion, changed its 
old creed into "the attainment by India of 
Swaraj by all legitimate and peaceful means.” 
The stern measures adopted by local Govern- 
ments led to the imprisonment of a largo 
number of active Congressmen with the 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “re- 
pression movement” by appointing Mr. Gandhi 
as dictator and by resolving to start a “No 
Tax'* campaign at Bardoli. The riots in Cbauri 
Chaura in 1922, preceded by the Bombay rioU 
in 1921 during the Prince of Wales* visit (see 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened 
Mr. Gandhi’s eyes to the impossibility of main- 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting 
conditions. He suspended his proj)osed civil 
disobedience campaign . and replaced it by what 
is known as the ^rdoli Programme which es- 
chewed all the aggressive items of non-co-opera- 1 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter - 1 
communal unity and khaddar. Soon after j 
Mr. Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and 
sentenced to undergo imprisonment for six 
years. (See 1923 and 1924 editions.) 

This turn of events threw cold water on the 
enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dls- 
oouraged. In order, therefore, to sound the 
country’s readiness for aggressive action once 
more, the All-India Congress Committee appoint 
ed a Committee, known as the Civil Disobedience 
Committee, in June 1922. The Committee 
toured the country and in October, 1922, pro- 
duced two reports, one favouring Council entry 
to offer obstruction to Govemmentand the other 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli 
Programme. A battle royal ensued between 
the two parties for two or three years, the Swara- 
jists— or the ” Co-operators,” as they were 
derisively called by the non -co-operators — 
carrying the day throughout. Every little 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution 
of the prestige and influence of the No-Changers. 
This went on for some time until the Bclgaum 
session of the Congress, presided over by 
Mr. Gandhi himself, suspended the non-co- 
operation programme. Thereby the movement 
was practiwilly killed, and, strange to say, It 
received its death-blow at the hands of the 
very author of its being. But the fond parent 
did not lose heart and bided his time. His 
cl^nce came in 1928 when the Congress was 
split into two warring camps. One was ready 
to accept Dominion Status for India, while the 
other would liave nothing short of indepen- 
dence At the psychological moment, Mr. 
Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political 
arena — he had been but a silent spectator during 
the five preceding years — and, professing to 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-o;^ratlon. 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared 
In 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress, 
Mr. Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot 
and when that was naturally refused he returned 
to his old love, non-co-operation and boycott 
He had been biding his time, and the astute 

K litldan, that he is, he reintroduced in 
icember 1929 his formula that had been dead j 
five years. Indeed the Congress Executive ‘ 


was authorised to give the signal also for 
campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
disoDPdience. Early in 1930 the Congress 
executive appointed Mr. Gandhi as “ Dictator” 
for all India and gave him power to lauiicli 
civil disobedience as and when he thought 
fit This Mr Gandhi did in March and practi- 
cally the whole country was sot ablaze. Then- 
was open defiance of the law all over the land 
notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
to put down illegal activities. The movement 
waned by the end of the year through sheei ex- 
haustion and civil disobedience was suspended 
early in 1931 as a result of negotiations between 
the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi The year 1931 
was a year of negotiations althougli the dis- 
cussions centred on alleged breaches of the 
Viceroy-Gandlii understanding. The efforts for 
peace were carried to the point of Inducinjr 
Mr Gandhi to participate in the Bound Tahh* 
Conference in London to formulate a consti- 
tution for India All this, however, pro\ed 
to be a lull in the storm which again broke out 
in fuller fury early in the New Year. On th( 
ground that the Government had broken tin 
understanding arrived at between the Viceroy 
and Mr. Gandhi, the Congress leader declared 
in favour of a revival of aggressive non-co- 
operation. The Government, however, was 
apparently prepared for it , simultaneously with 
the announcement of the Congress decision 
the Government set m motion its powerful 
machinery and grappled with the renewed non- 
co-operation movement before it had time to 
take root again Civil disobedionee was scotched 
before it was born this time. In short the 
Government killed the non-co-operation move- 
ment Another attempt was made in the 
middle of 1933 to revive It in an attenuated 
form, but the “ individual civil disobedience ”, 
as it was called, was still born This fell flat 
Veivfew people came forward to practise this 
kind of resistance to authority, while the 
Government’s measures to put down lawless- 
ness any form continued unabated. Thus the 
campaign died a natural death Even this 
attenuated lonn of non-co-operation was 
formally withdrawn in 1934, when Mr. Gandhi 
advised its abandonment, reserving to hiiusch 
alone the right to use the weapon at the proper 
time. 

The career of the Congress between the Bel- 
gaum session, when the N C O. movement was 
suspended, and the years 1929-30, when civil 
disobedience was revived, was comparatively 
dull. (See earlier issues of Indian Year Bool) 
The next few years saw the two great civil 
disobedience movements. 

From very early in the year 1932 the country 
was in the grip of the civil disobedience rnovi* 
ment and the measures which the Government 
adopted to suppress it. After the Government 
had put about 76,000 persons in jail all ovei 
the country,' the movement, as stated before, 
began to wane and by the end of the year it 
bad nearly disappeared. 

In the latter half of 1932 His Majesty's Govern 
ment published what is known as the Communn . 
Awara laying down what it considered to be 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims o. 
the different religious sections in the oojmtr; 
as regards seats in the legislatures and tut 
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proportion In which they should ho divided 
among them. This award was necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of different 
communities to arrive at a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Bound Table 
Conference. In the course of the second R.T C. 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Indians, arrived 
at a mutual m^ttlemcnt known as the Minorities 
Pact which, they claimed, had the support 
of 46 per cent of the population of India. 

When the Award was published it was strongly 
resented by the Hindu community and by the 
extreme section of the Muslim community 
which did not get over 3 rthing that was claimed 
for the community. In the Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation on the 
part of the Hindus. 

A section of public men made repeated 
attempts to arrive at a mutual settlement in 
order to replace the Award as provided in 
tho Award itself, but nothing resulted. 

Similarly there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had been 
made in the Communal Award for the represen- 
tation of the depressed classes The Hindus 
claimed that the depressed classes, being but a 
section of the Hindu community, should not 
be permanently separated from the bulk of 
the Hindu community Mr. (landlii from Ids 
prison cell made it a qm^stion of conscience and 
suddenly declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award was amended in resiH‘Ct of 
tho representat/ion of tho depressed classes 
by means of separate electorates 

'J’his sudden declaration led to n commotion 
in the country and several leaders gathered 
together in Poona and, with the help of 
Hr Ambedkar and B-ao Bahadur Raja, repre- 
senting the two rival groups of the depressed 
classes, and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya, arrived at a formula 
known as tho Poona Pact, which was a modi- 
fication of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation of the 
depressed classes. As tho crisis in Mr. Gandhi's 
life was approaching, owing to prolonged fast, 
tile Prime Minister and the British Cabinet lost 
no time in effectmg a modification of tho Award 
as desired by tho signatories to the Poona Pact 
(See last year’s Indian Year Book ) 

An incidental effect of this fast of Mr. Qandh| 
was that it served to bring him once more in 
the limelight after months of obscurity. As 
during the past two or three years the Congress 
stood for Mx. Gandhi and vice versa and as the 
Government had successfully suppressed the 
Congress movement, Mr. Gandhi’s name and 
personality receded Into the background at least 
temporarily. This oblivion into which 
Mr. Gandhi had been forcibly thrust was shat- 
tered by the ** fast unto death”, and he became 
once more the dynamic influence of the previous 
year. It Is true that his activities were confined 
to the uplift of the depressed classes, but the 
contact that he was thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world served to hearten his 
Sympathisers. During the fast lie was given the 


option of leaving tho jail and choosing his own 
residence, provided he undertook not to take any 
part in the civil disobedience movement, but 
Mr. Gandhi did not avail himself of this condi- 
tional offer of freedom and continued to remain 
in jaU. 

Even after he broke his fast he was permitted 
to continue his activities for the amelioration 
of the condition of the depressed classes and to 
work for tho abolition of untouchabUity from 
within his prison cell. His agitation for a change 
in the age-long social law among Hindus pro- 
voked a oounter-agltation on the part of orthodox 
Hindus who went to tho length of suggesting 
that even if it meant Mr. Gandhi’s deatn they 
would not surrender an inch. Tho outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engendered by 
the “ fast unto death ” gradually waned and 
in certain resj,^cts even a set-back ensued 
Untouchables’ claim for equality with caste 
Hindus in the matter of entry into temples led 
to clashes. Those circumstances induced 
Mr. Gandhi to undertake an unconditional fast 
for twenty-one days. Thus once again Con- 
gress leaders and sympathisers had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the author of non-co-operation in 
the public eye, though in a non-political sphere. 

In consideration of tho moral and spiritual 
value attached by Mr. Gandhi to his new fast 
and in view of his old ago and weakened state 
ol health. Government unconditionally released 
him the day after the commencement of the fast, 
immediately after Ills release Mr. Gandhi 
suspended civil disobedience for six weeks, and 
the period of suspension was subsequently 
extended till August 1. The fast ran its pros- 
cribed course and was broken at the end of three 
weeks. Mr Gandhi is an adept in fasting for 
long periods and therefore stood the ordeal \cry 
well Very soon he regained his normal health 
During his ronvalesecnce he held consultation 
with Mr M. S Ancy, the actmg President of the 
(’longreas, and with Dr M A Ansan and Dr. 
B. C. Roy, two leading Congressmen, who were 
attending upon lum as his medical advisers. As 
a result of these conversations, Mr. Gandhi 
convened an informal conference of such of the 
leading Congressmen as were out of jail at the 
time for considering how far and in what 
direction the Congress should change its policy. 
The Conference met in Poona in the middle of 
July and was attended by representative 
Congressmen from all over the country. 

Mr. Gandhi had in the meanwhile sent 
for the Rt Hon. V. S Sastri, who came 
from Coimbatore. One could now gauge what 
his advice must have been, but it is clear that 
the Congress leader paid little heed to his 
counsel. 

The proceedings of tho Conference were 
throughout lively. Two schools of thought 
emerged from the discussions : one held that 
civil disobedience had had sufficient trial but 
had failed to achieve tho end In view, as the 
repressive policy of Government has proved 
too strong for it ” ; the other school was 
not willing to admit defeat. Even though the 
number of persons ready to go to jail and make 
sacrifices for the country was steadily falling, it 
was argued, It was not numbers but the de^* 
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minatfon to win freedom wiiich was an important engage itself in active work in the cause of the 
factor in changing the mentality of Government, peasants and workers. In shorty he adumb- 
Idmiy favoured the abandonment of civil rated an economic scheme based on his socialistic 
disoMience and openly acknowledged the ideals. Mr. Gandhi, however, accepted the 
f^ute of the movement, but it seemed clear young leader’s scheme as an ideal, but refused 
that Mr. Gandhi refused to surrender , according to adopt it as a working programme for the 
to him a Satyagrahi should not rest until his immediate future. They agreed to differ and 
objective was attained. each pursued his own course. 

Eventually the Conference resolved to with- Mr. Gandhi left Poona and reached 
draw civil disobedience as from August 1, Ahmedabad through Bombay. Anticipating 
provided an honourable agreement was reached his sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarmatl 
with the Viceroy by Mr Gandhi, who was Ashram, giving the Inmates full freedom to act 
authorised to seek an interview with his as they liked, either to follow him to jail or 
Excellency for that purpose. The Conference to work for their ideals according to their lights, 
refused unconditionally to withdraw civil He offered the Ashram property to Government 
disobedience or to accept Mr. Gandhi’s sugges- and at the same time intimated his desire to 
tion to replace mass civil disobedience by march to the village of Baas, accompanied by a 
individual civil disobedience. few devoted followers, to practice “ individual 

civil disobedience ” The contemplated march 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr. Gandhi was prevented and Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
requested the Viceroy to grant him an inter- were taken into custody. The Congress 
view, but the request was turned down on the dictator was taken to Yeravda and served with 
ground that the interview was for the purpose an order under the Criminal Law Amendment 
of initiating negotiations with Government Act restricting his movements, which he 
regarding conditions for the withdrawal of civil naturally disobeyed. Thereupon he was 
disobedience and that Government could not re-arrested, tried in court and sentenced to one 
enter into any negotiations for the withdrawal year’s Imprisonment in “ A ” class. He was 
of a wholly unconstitutional movement. A thus no more a State prisoner detained under a 
second request by Mr. Gandiii, offering to century-old regulation at the will of the executive 
explain to the Viceroy that the proceedings of government, enjoying extra-penitentiary rights 
the Poona Conference, taken as a whole, were in respect of interview, etc , but an ordh^y 
calculated to bring about honourable ^ace, met prisoner like other political offenders. This 
with a similar fate The reply to the second circumstance notwithstanding, Mr Gandhi 
request was that there could be no question of insisted on being given the same facilities to 
holding conversations with the representative ot do propaganda on behali of the Harijans 
an association which had not abandoned a as he enjoyed during his incarceration 
movement Intended to coerce Government by under Bcgulatlon 111 ot 1818. As a special 
means of unlawful activities, case Government waived certain of the jail rules 

and allowed him, within limi1», to direct the 

Soon after the conclusion of the Conference, Harijau uplift movement He first accepted these 
Hr. Auey, the acting President of the Congress, conceshions, but changed his mind and announced 
issued a statement in which he refused uncondi- a hunger strike until ho was given the former 
tionally to withdraw the civil disobedience facilities. Government remained unmoved and 
movement, but ordered the discontinuance for after a few days’ fa.st he was removed to hospital 
the time being of all mass civil disobedience, still us a prisoner. When, however, he entered the 
including the no-tax and no-rent campaigns, danger zone, he was unconditionally released 
reserving the right to any individual who might on medical advice He broke his fast, but 
be ready for suffering. The secret methods declared that he would not exploit the release 
adop^ till then were to be abandoned and ail granted under such pei'uJiar circumstances to 
Congress organisations, Including the office of further political ends. He would consider 
the A I.C.C., should cease to exist for the time himself a political prisoner till the expiry of the 
being. period of sentence imposed on him. During 

all this period there was very little Congress 

Meanwhile, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was activity. Government did not allow the 
released from Jail a short while before his time, Congress to raise its head. What little interest 
owing to the serious condition of his mother s there was in Congress work was side-tracked 
htoltn. This gave liim an opportunity of and people’s attention, was diverted to Harijaji 
meeting Mr. Gandhi and they had several days’ ivork— one more instance of how the Congress 
close consultations. It was agreed that they was Mr. (ilandhi and vice versa during the past 
should record their respective opinions on the few years. Ho threw himself heart and soul 
Congress policy in the form of letters to each Into the Harijan campaign, but as far as politics 
other and these were later published. Sharp were concerned he issued on Umself a self- 
differences of opinion manifested themselves restricting ordinance. Government let him free 
during these conversations, but the two leaders to tour the country urging the removal of 
agreed to ignore them for the present and con- untouchability, collecting funds for the educa- 
centrate on such aspects of Confess work which tion and social amelioration of the Depressed 
were common ground between ^em. From the Classes, pleading with high class Hindus to open 
published correspondence between them it the doors of caste temples to Harijan worshljppers 
became known that Pandit Nehru insisted that and to give them the use of public roads, wells 
the Congress should put into practice its etc. He visited several places ih the Kamatak, 
professed sympathy for the masses and not rest Andhra, the Tamil Districts and Malabar, 
content with mere paper resolutions. He would including Mysore, Oochhi, Travancore and 
have the Congress come into the open and Hyderabad States, He met with opposition 
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from orthodox Hindus, and rowdy scenes and 
even clashes occurred at more than one place] 
between the Sanatanlsts (orthodox people) and 
the reformers. 

The tour was interrupted by the disaster in 
Bihar where unprecedented earthquake shocks 
had laid waste flel<lB and reduced towns to ruin 
On reaching Patna after same delay Mr Gandhi 
found that the situation called for immediate 
and sustained relief and reconstniction, and at a 
meeting of the (Central Jlellef Committee he 
announced his retuliness to offer the respectful 
co-operation of the Congress with Government 
in affording relief to the destitute victims. Once 
before Congress loaders had taken an active 
interest in the proceedings of the Assembly in 
connection with the Temple Entry Bill (which 
has been circulated for eliciting public opinion) , 
and now in the face of a great disaster the 
Congress again decided to co-operate Many 
attached great significance to this gesture and 
foresaw the development of eo-oi>cration in other 
fields of public activity 

In fact, the country had been prepared for a 
change in Congress policy. One small but 
important section of Congressmen in Maharashtra 
(including the Berars) privclalmed a revolt 
against civil disobedience and started a separate 
partv within the l/ongress to work for the lifting 
(if the ban on Councils and to contest the 
elections imder the new reform scheme. The 
Bemociatic Swaraj Party (as the new organisa- 
tion was called) was composed predominantly, 
of right wing Congressmen of the Maharashtra 
districts of Bombay and 0. 1’. This constituted 
a definite move to break the influence of Mr 
Gandhi and his junta on nationalist opinion in 
the country The three articles of the Party 
are firstly, the achievement of complete 
independence by all legitimate and peaceful 
means should bo the country’s goal , secondly, 
civil disobedience, whether of the individual or 
mass variety, should in the present circumstances 
of the country be withdrawn ; and, thirdly, all 
representative institutions from the village 
panchayats to the Central Iwegislaturo should be 
captured for the political advancement of the 
country. This party fared badly at the elec- 
tions to the Assembly and at one time the 
proposal was seriously mndc that the party 
should be wound up Eventually, however, 
it was decided to continue its activities As 
a imlitical force, the paity commands little 
influence outside Maharashtra. 

Those efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congressmen in Madras and 
the Andhra Provinces. The intensity of revolt 
grow steadily until an attempt was made to 
convene a conference during the Easter at 
Delhi to discuss the re-orlentation of Congress 
IKilicy. 

The Congress In 1934-35. 

The position of the Congress early In 1934 
was that of an institution existing only in 
name. Individual civil disobedience had long 
ceased to exist Every Congress and allied 
organisation was under the Government ban. 
Most Oonm’css loaders were in jail. Pandit 
JawaharlaiNehru was prosecuted and sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment for sedition in respect 
of certain advice he gave to the youth of Bengal. 
Mr. Gandhi’s own personi^l influence, which 


had suffered considerably owing to the failure 
of his second civil disoiiedicnce movement, 
was fuither reduced by the opposition which his 
Hnrljan campaign produced among orthodox 
FiiiKius Government showed no inclination 
to relax their measures against the Congress 
as long as the latter was committed on iiaper to 
a liiwicHs campaign. 

It was in these circumstances that a group of 
prominent Congressmen, who had come out of 
jail, met in Bombay to cousidcr the advisability 
of a T<*-oncnt!\tion of Congress iwlicy. The rank 
and file of Congressmen regarded the move with 
suHpicion and thought that it was Intended to 
go back on the iK)licv which had b(*en practised 
since 1930. Prematuic dlsdosurein the press 
of tiic intention of these leaders caused an 
uproar, and tlic piomoters beat a hasty, but 
tcm|H)rary, rcticat. 

Mcanwliilc Dr Ansari, Dr B C Boy and other 
leaders held consiiltitions with Mr. (landhi and 
apparently hi ought to his notice the feeling 
or restlessness among tlie (^ingress workers. 
The shrewd dictator pi'uclvcd tliat revolt was 
In the air and he was net slow to yield 


Leadcis had already met in Dellii and liad 
decided on a tentative ])rogramnjo to revive the 
SJwarajva Party ot 1933-24 Mr. Gandhi gave 
formal sanction to this proposal, and at the 
SI mo time withdrew individual civil disobedience 
whieli was decided upon at Poona in tlie pre- 
vious year But he seemed in no mood to 
abandon tlie principle Altliougli he was 
agreeable to dissociate the Coiigiess as an insti- 
tution from the lawless movement, he 
declared that ids faith in Satyagraha was so 
strong that lie could ne\er give it up, and 
reser\ed to himself tlie riglit to piuetise civil 
disobedieiK e, if and when the innei man ” 
called uixm him to do so At the «ame tiiiio 
he made it clear that he did not want either the 
Congress ns an institution oi any Congicssman 
Individually to follow his footst(‘i)s The 
titement issued by him expLiiiiing these deci- 
sions c.i8t a slur on the mass of ('ougressmeii, 
whom he tt< ( used of sliding fr»un the high 
level of Integrity and patiiotisiu whldi he had 
set hims<*lf or wliieli they h.id adhered to in the 
first civil dlsobt'dioTK e movement Not a few 
(’oiigiesH lemieis protestt‘(l against this implica- 
tion Mr Gandlii also notn ed that there was 
strong inelimition on tlie iwrt oi many Congress- 
men to cnt<*r the Councils, and he leadily gave 
in Although lie lefused t-o liiange ids own 
opinion witli regard to the Council programme, 
ho was tolerant enougli to weliome tlie rovivoi 
of the Hwai.ijva Paity ami the Dellil decision 
to take pait in tlie luHHMuling election to tho 
Assembly He statcsl ; ‘* 1 feel that it is not 
only the right hut It is the duty of e vei y Congress- 
man, who f >r some rc^ason or othei does not want 
to, or cannot, take pait in the civil resistance 
movement and who lias failed in entering Intp 
the Legislatures, to seek entry and form combi- 
nations in ordoi to prosecute a programme which 
he or they iKdievo to bo in the Interest of the 
country He went a step further and added, 
" Consistently with my view above mentioned. 
1 shall be at the disposal of the party at all 
times and render such assistance as it is in 
my power to give”. 
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Tills gladdened the Council entry group wliich 
Went on with its programme with a groat deal 
of enthusiasm. iNotwltlistanding Mr Gandhi’s 
blessing, however, the left-wing of the Congress 
protested aloud against the watering down of 
their militant programme and a battle royal 
was waged, reminiscent of the pro-cliange-iio- 
change fight ten years before A meeting of 
those in favour of entering the Councils was 
held at Kanchi in May, when the policy and 
programme of the party were finally adopted 
It was made clear that they would not enter the 
legislatures with a view to co-operating with 
Government and working the reforms embodied 
in the White Paper, but to carry on the fight 
within the constitution itself. Some of the 
objects of the party wore to secure the repeal 
of “ repressive laws **, to agitate for tin* release 
of all political prisoners, to resist all acts which 
might be cilculated to exploit the country, 
to move resolutions and introduce and support 
measures and bills necessary for the healthy 
growth of national life and the consequent 
displacement of the bureaucracy, and generally 
to work for the economic, social and political 
improvement of the masses The conference 
regarded the White Paper as “ a negation of the 
national demand made by Mr Gandhi on behalf 
of the Congress at the second Jlouiid Table 
Conference and as calculated to perpetuate the 
political subjection and economic exploitation 
of the Indian people”. It was resolved that the 
Swaraj ya Party should take necessary steps 
to secure the rejection of the White Paper 
by the country. The conference claimed for 
India the right of self-determination and expies- 
sed the opinion that the only method to apply 
that principle was to convene a constituent 
assembly representative of all sections of the 
Indian people to frame an acceptable ronstitu- 
tlon The question of the Communal Awaid 
was shirked by th^' conference, which retusinl 
to express any opinion thereon and deferred 
It till the meeting of the constituent assembly 

The withdrawal of individual civil disobedi- 
ence was jiroposed bv i)r. Ansan. Council 
enthusiasts, who were diffident about the success 
of their move, had the satisfaction of finding 
that not only did the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee adopt their proposal but It went a steji 
further and actually undertook to conduct the 
Council jirogramme m the name of the Congiess 
itself The A. 1 C 0. agreed to set up a Con- 
gress Parliamentary Board, to organise and 
conduct the election campaign and to give 
directions to the Congress nominees in the 
Assembly from tune to time. 

The Patna meetmg is important in that It 
showed that although Mr. Gandhi had failed 
in his civil disobedience movement and although 
he uttered some unpopular remarks before and 
during the proceedings of the A. 1. C C , his 
hold on the rank and file of Congressmen was 
so strong tliat his new scheme went through 
unscathed. Another feature of the Patna 
meeting was the evidence it afforded of the 
growing strength of the Socialist section inside 
the Congress. 

The next phase in recent Congress history 
occurred in Bombay, where a meeting of the 
executive of the Congress was held. Soon 


after the Swarajist meeting at lianchi it became 
evident that a largo section of Congressmen 
were opposed to the manner in which the 
Swarajists fought shy of the Coraniimal Award 
The Hindu element in the Congress was very 
loud in piotesting that a national institution 
like the Congress ought not to be silent when 
“ an unnational award” was sought to be thrust 
on the nation It was argued that the Com- 
munal Award and the separate electorates 
which it perpetuated would inevitably tend to 
break up the countiy into watei tight communal 
compartments and discouiage the fusion of 
the various communities into one nation The 
accusation was openly made that Mr, Gandhi 
and the Swarajist leaders of the Congress, in 
their anxiety to rush through their Council 
programme, had (apitulated to the Nationalist 
Muslims in the Congress and surrendered the 
legitimate rights and inteiests of the Hindu 
community 

There was a prolonged discussion In the 
Working Committee on this issue, but no 
agreement was possible While Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mr Aney were very strong 
on this question and demanded a categorical 
lepudiation of the Commimal Awaid, Hr Ansan 
and his Muslim colleagues would not hear of 
any move to condemn the Award llight wing 
Hindu Congressmen, headed by Mr. Gandh^ 
held tliat the only possible compromise in the 
ciri u instances was to say nothing about the 
Commimal Award Their ostensible reason 
was that the Congress, being a non-commimal 
msiitution, could not afford to alienate the 
Muslims ior fear lest the national character of 
the institution sliould be destroyed. It was 
apparent, however, that their non-committal 
attitude on the question of th6 Award was due 
to a fear that if they said anything against 
the Award even tin* Nationalist Muslims would 
leave the (bugress and expose it to the accusa- 
tion that it was only a Hindu organisation 
The Hmdu party was in a minority in the 
Woikmg Committee, and Pandit Malaviya and 
Mr Aney had no course but to icsign from 
the Committee The cleavage wliich occurred 
in Bombay giew wider as the controversy spread 
all over the country Efforts were made In the 
succeeding weeks to effect a rapprochement, but 
as nothing came out cf them Pandit Malaviya 
decided to form what was called the Congress 
Nationalist Party The objects of this party 
were the same as those of the Congress itself, 
but on the question of the Communal Award 
it was definitely and clearly opposed to the 
Award as being “anti-national and unjust to the 
Hmdu community ”, 

This breakaway from the Congress was hailed 
by moderate elements in the country as the 
possible nucleus of a moderate progressive 
party. Pandit Malaviya himself at first encour- 
aged this hope and many wore expecting that 
the new party would so frame its creed and 
policy as to admit non-Congress progressives 
A conference was held in Calcutta in the autumn 
to inaugurate the new party, but Pandit falaviya 
was overwhelmed by Bengal Congressmen, 
who refused to agree to the membership of the 
party being thrown open to non-Congressmen. 
In the result the new party was formed as a 
dissentient section within the Congress itself. 
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Meanwhile the CongresB Parliamentary Board 
organised a country-wide campaign to capture 
seats in the A-Ssembly. Government were for 
a time uiiUecUled on the question of the dis- 
solution of the old Assembly, and it was known 
that lengthy correspond enee was going on 
between Delhi and Whitehall, Rventually, 
however, it was decided to dissolve the old 
Assembly, but long before the derision was 
announced the Congress Party had entered the 
election arena The newly forme<l Nationalist 
Party also entered the lists and put up a bold 
fight. Between the war cries of these two 
parties the slogans of less vocal organisations 
like the Liberals, Independents and the Justkitesj 
in Madras were lost. Moreover, a great wave 
of enthusiasm swept the country following the 
holding of the Congress session in Bombay 
in October, 1934, after four and a half years’ 
inactivity Elllcient organisation and popular 
sentiment strengthened the Congress candi- 
dates, who scored a signal victory at the polls 
111 November They lield out vague promises, | 
such as the “ rejccton ” of the reforms scheme, 
the repeal of “ represbive laws ” and the setting! 
up of a constituent assombiy to decide the 
future constitution of India The Parlia- 
mentary Board was hard put to it, however, 
to explain its attitude towards the Communal 
Award, but it had behind it Icadeis like Mr 
Vallabhbhai l*atel and Mr. C Bajagopaladiarlar 
who were hold in high esteem. Mr Gandhi 
himself IS believed to have taken an active 
part in espousing the cause of the official Con- 
gress candidates 

In the midst of the election campaign* 
Mr Gandhi announced his intention to 
retire from the Congress and active political 
life Various interpretations were put upon 
this aniiounconient Mr. Gandiii’s own reasons 
were that he found that the rank and lilc of 
Congressmen were not true to the (’ongress 
creed of peace and non-violence, that they had 
slid down from the pinnacle of Satyagraha, and 
that in the cu cuinstaiices Jie had no place in 
the (’ongress Another argument advanced 
by him was that his presence only encouraged 
hypociisy among them and he was a dead 
weight on the Congress which, instead of bene- 
flttmg by his presence and leadership, was 
actually hand lea ppeil and detenorateil into a 
corrupt, inefficient and untrutliful organisation 
("ritlcs regarded Mr Gandlirs decision as a 
confession of failure ami saw in it a desire to 
make a graceful retreat fiom an oiganisation 
which he liad failed to lead to victory There 
was naturally a gre^it eifort to get Mr Gandhi 
to reconsider his decision, but he stuck to his 
guns, and when the Congress met, in October, 
1934, he conllimed his decision and actiialh 
sent in his resignation of his membership and! 
dictatorship of the Congress 


The 1935 CongreM Session 

Soon after Mr Gandhi’s decision to withdraw 
individual civil disobwllence there was a general 
demand in the country that (iovcrnmeiit should 
lift the ban on the Congress and allied organi- 
sations and that political prisoners should be 
set free Government responded to this appeal 
by leniQving tho ban on the (’ohgress and 


putting no obst acles in the way of the meeting 
of the A. I 0 C which was hold at Patna 
Giadually one bvone of the restrictions Imposed 
on the Congress organisations were removed, 
except the ban on the Bed Shirt organisation 
in ihe Nortli-West Frontier Province and on 
other organisations which were proved to be 
guilty either of violence or of terrorist inclina- 
tions The list of political jnisoners was care- 
fully gone through and those who were not 
guilty of any crime involving violence were 
released one after another Buildings and 
otlier property belonging to the Congress, which 
hail been conflscAted during the 1932 civil 
disobedience movement, were restored to the 
Congress, which once more became a live organi- 
sation The session cjilled in October was 
niaiked by a newly generated vigour. 

Balm Bajendra Prasad, who had shown 
marked ability m conducting relief operations 
in the earthquake-stricken area of Bihar, was 
unanimously voteil to the chair and the city 
of Bombay accordwl a unique welcome to the 
president-elect on his arrival The session 
Itself, from a spectacular i>oint of view, was an 
undoubted success There was a touch of tho 
tragic m the retirement of Mr Gandhi which 
took place at the end of the session. But those 
who staved behind rcconcilwl themselves to the 
inevitable and pleaded with the rank and file 
to accept it in a philosophic spirit and to run 
the Congress with ever greater zeal. 

Babu Rajondra Prasad’s presidential address 
was mostly devoted to an elaborate analysis 
of the White Paper, wluch he ciliicised from 
every point of view Tie reiterated the Congress 
policy as adumbrated at Banchi and Patna 
and gave his blessing to the Council programme 
The proceedings of the Congress both in the 
Subjects Committee and in the open session 
were remarkable for the display of Socialist 
strength 'Phe Congress Socialist Party, which 
started witli 17 members in February, 1934, 
had developed in tho course of a few months 
into a regular All-India party of which the 
first conference was held in Bombay, next 
door to the Congress paiuial. It made no secret 
of its real intentions Its policy called for a 
general levelling down, the transfer of power 
to the workers and peasants, and tho abolition 
of all inequalities in wealth and status even if it 
meant expropiiation without compensation. 
The Socidhfets intervened at every stage during 
the Congress proceedings, but the clever con- 
stitutionalists who advised the president out- 
manoeuvred tlicm The group has, however, 
grown steadily since then, and to-day it is a 
powerful factor inside the Congress ranks. 
At the present rate of progress, it bids fair to 
capture the Congress machinery at no very 
distant date 

The most outstanding achievement of the 
Congress was the reform of the Congress constitu- 
tion which was effected at the instance of Mr. 
Gandhi Till then it had been a loosely knit 
oiganisation with the elective element func- 
tioning mdifforcntly The annual session was 
a huge gathering which was more spectacular 
than efficient in the conduct of business Mr. 
Gandlu converted It Into a compact steel frainq 
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affair, reducing the number of delegates from 
thousands to a few hundreds and introducing 
the element of indirect election in the A 1 0 C 
I^imary Congress members were to elect the 
office bear 01 8 of their lespcctive local territorial 
organisations who in their turn were to send 
representatives to the pro\incial executive, 
whose nominees comprised the A. 1 C C The 
members of the A T, C C were to constitute 
the delegates at the onen session. The scheme 
met with a great deal of opposition, but 
Mr. Gandhi’s influence on the eve of his retire- 
ment was so great that the session adopted 
his suggestions without even having seen the 
various propositions in print He brought a 
rough draft with him, made a euisory review 
of It, explained the broad principles under- 
lying them and the meeting said “ Yes” to his 
proposals. 

No less important was the creation under 
the aegis of the Congress of a Village Industries 
Association. It was to be an organisation of 
the Congress, but not in the Congress, its 
work was to be done with the blessing and sup- 
rt of the Congress, but its management was 
rest with Mr Gandhi. This has been regarded 
as a verv subtle move on the part of Mr. Gandhi 
to recaptme his lost influence with the masses 
That Government have not failed to notice 
the political significance of this move is evident 
from the allotment of one ciore of rupees in the 
193,5 Central Budget foi the development of 
village industries The abandonment of the 
spectacular movement, the withdrawal of the 
magnetic personality of Mr Gandhi, the divorce 
of a very important activity like village indus- 
tries development from the Congress progiamme, 
and the assignment ot council work to the 
Congress Parliamentary Board left the Con- 
gress with nothing to do This is the present 
position. 

When the report of the .Tolrit Parliamentaiy 
Committee was imblished towards the end of 
the year (See Hound Table (’onference section) 
the (’’ongress joiikhI the general outburst of 
protest, Every section of political opinion, 
Liberals, (’ongressmen, Socialists and even 
people who were known to be the suppoiters 
of Government wei e opposed to the recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
which weio regarded as more reactionary than 
the provisions of the White Papei The preva- 
lent atmosphere was considered by some people 
as suitable for a move to bring tlie vaiious 
leaders together as far as the lleforms scheme 
was concemeti This was no sooner conceived 
than given up because it came to be realised 
that, although most of them were at one as tar 
as the White Paper was concerned, tlie aims and 
objects of the Congress were diametrically 
opposed to those of moderate organisations 

This inability on the part of the Congress 
to join hands with others was rosponsiblo for 
the failure of Congress mcmbeis In the Assembly 
to fulfil their election pledges as far as the 
“rejection” of the White Paper scheme was 
concerned, (’ongress members* speeches con- 
tained no mention of the constituent assembly, 
while the motions sponsored by them avoided 
the word “rejection” Their attitude of 
neutrality towards the Award until an agreed 
scheme was evolved was also tinned down by a 


combination of Muslim and Nationalist votes. 
Their nentralltv in respect of a Muslim proposal 
accepting the Award resulted in the Assembly 
according its appioval to the Award Even- 
tually a motion made by Mr. Jinnah, In effect 
accepting provincial autonomy with certain 
modifications but i ejecting tlie federal scheme, 
was call led with (’ongress support 

Side by side with the Assembly’s session the 
Hindu opponents of tlie Communal Award and 
the Muslim supporters thereof organised two 
conferences, one to condemn it and the other to 
approve of it The <*ommunal feeling generated 
hy these two conferences embittered the atmos- 
phere This notwithstanding, Bahu Kajeudra 
I’rasad on behalf of the Congress and Mr. Jlnnah 
on behalf of the Muslims entered into prolonged 
negotiations to biing about a communal under- 
standing which woutd replace the provisions 
of the Award The basis of the discussion was 
the hubstltution of separate electorates by 
joint electorates Mr. Jlnnah on behalf of the 
Muslims agiecd to this proposal on the under- 
standing that the Muslim community got what 
was accoidcd under the Award plus the introduc- 
tion of a dilfcrentlal fianchise foi the Muslims, 
whkh would enable his community to secure 
voting strength in proportion to its population 
The scheme was very nearly adopted, hut fell 
through on account of the opposition of extremist 
Hindu opinion Thus the eleventh hour effort 
of the leaders to torpedo the Communal Award 
failed 

Discussions then started on the next step 
in the political game. The question was asked 
what the (’ongress meant by i ejecting the 
Ueforms scheme Did they mean that they 
would boycott the provincial Councils when the> 
were sot up under the new constitution, or did 
they mean tliat tliey would enter the piovlncial 
councils and capture the seats as they did in the 
Assembly If the latter, what would they 
do when they found themselves in a majority ^ 
Would they accept office v if they did, what 
did they mean by “rejedlng” the Hefoims*'' 
A few Congressmen openly declared the (’on- 
gresB did contemplate the acceptance ol office 
under the new constitution, hut aigued that 
that did not mean co-operation with the Re- 
forms, their object being to work them in such 
a way as to make administiation impossible 
The proposal on the part ot Congressmen to 
accept offices raised a virulent controversy 
and it was expected tliat the newly formed 
A. J. C. C’ , which met at Jubbulpoie in the 
summer of 19.35, would enunciate (Congress, fu- 
ture policy This expectation did not materialise, 
howevei, and at the time of writing nothing is 
definitely known about the next step. It Is 
generally believed that Congiessmen, if they 
secure a majoiity in the piovincial councils, 
will not refuse office. 

Indian Princes and Reforms* — During the past 
four or five years the Indian Princes have figured 
largely in discussions on the future constitu- 
tional machinery ot British India. They became 
actively interested in British Indian Reforms 
with tho announcement made hy representa- 
tive Princes at the First Round Table Gonfer- 
ence that they would join an All-India federation 
provided there were adequate safeguards for 
them. This enthusiasm, however, waned in 
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1981 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability of their 
joining the Federation. The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress loaders^ including Mr. Qandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged. The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
the open to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to their very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee’s plan 
He declared that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German princi- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disappear from the map of India. He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly in relationship with the Crown Ho 
was later followed bv other Princes, wlio shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adequate guarantees were given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation. 

When the Maliaraja of Bikaner accepted the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Bound Table Conference, to ]oin the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed. When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the B. T C it 
became evident that the Princes had a number 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry. On their return to India they 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja of 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Buler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do 
so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question. 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 

Later on they arrived at a settlement between 
themselves and a common plan was evolved 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of 
entry of all of them ; it was also proposed that 
imless a proportion of over fifty per cent of the 
States joined no State should join singly As 
regards their representation in the two federal 
Chambers, it was found that however widely the 
legislatures were enlarged seats could not be 
provided for each one of the 600 odd Indian 
States . Out of tliese 600 more than half are what 
may he called small or minor States. And the 
larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally objected to be placed on the same 
level as the smaller States which are no more 
than mere principalities Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the group system. At the meeting of the 
Chamber of th'incea held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Princes made a serious attempt to bring 
9bodt a settjemwt of this question. Efforts 


were also made since then to settle this thorny 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to 
be in avour of leaving it to be settled by 
Government. 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States in joining the fcdeiation is that their 
integrity and their rights under treaties should 
not in any way be affected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agree to accede in what^ 
are called treaties of accession They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers they 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and by a process of wearing down 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities It was with this object 
that the late Jam Kaheb of Nawanagar, as the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, proposed 
several safeguards for guaranteeing the position 
of the States against the danger foreshadowed 
above. 

Almost all the Princes of India or their 
representatives had gathered at Delhi about the 
time of the publication of the White Paper. 
The scheme was generally supported by the 
Princes, subject to the Incoriioratlon in the 
(kmstltution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autonomy, an equitable 
distribution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactory settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes under the 
vague term *• paramomitcy.” 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Beforms proposals Bepresontatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the i>ropo8ed 
Federation collectively through a confederation, 
measures to secure weightage for the representa- 
tion of States in the Legislature m the event of a 
bare minimum tederating at the outset, prohibi- 
tion of discussion of the domestic affairs of States 
in the Federal Legislature, co-ordinate powers 
for the Ujiper House in voting supplies at joint 
sessions, freedom for States from direct taxation 
and inviolability of treaties These conditions 
were considered essential, i)ut entry lnt(» federa- 
tion would dejiend on the final ( ompleted picture 
of the Indian constitution. 

In the course of the proceedings of the 
Committee, the Princes’ representatives declared 
that the States would not take more than a year 
after the Constitution Act and the Treaty of 
Accession had been finally formulated to come 
to a final decision on federation, provided the 
door was left open tor federating at a later 
stage. 

A certain amount of confusion was created 
by the claim made by Sir Mann bhal Mehta, on 
behalf of the Chamber of Princes, for the right to 
secede if the Princes felt it necessary to do so 
after theii experience over a period of time. 
Ho conceded the same right to Burma. Sir 
Akbar Hyduri, however, opposed this. The 
proposal was stoutly opposed by the Secretary 
of State also. Sir Samuel Hoare said in the 
course of his evidence before the Committee that 
when the Crown placed the power acquired from 
the Indian States at the disposal of the 
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Federation for the functioning of the Federation, 
it became part of the Federation and the Crown 
could not return it to the States ; nor could the 
States demand or resume it later on. 

Yet another sensation was caused by the 
insistence of Mr. Churchill and his followers that 
the Princes were being jockeyed into accepting 
Federation so that the White Paper scheme 
could be pushed through. This, however, was 
' unequivocally repudiated by the representatives 
of the Princes themselves and by the Secretary 
of State. 

The Joint Parliamentary Comnuttce Imving 
accepted Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that the 
new Government of India Bill should not confine 
itself to provincial autonomy but should include 
the establishment of a federation for all-India,j 
the position of the Statefe in the Fe<leration 
naturally became an important consideration 
with the Princes. They appointed a committee 
of States Mmihters to examine tlic report and 
formulate their views Tliis was done and a 
number of Princes, including the most prominent 
Rulers, met m Bombay in Februaiv, 1935, and 
expressed their disapproval of the .loint Parlia- 
mentary Committee’s recommendations as 
they stood. 

A resolution passed by the meeting of Princes 
emphasised that before the Bill could be con- 
sidered as acceptable to the States it was neces- 
sary that it should be amended m certain 
essential particulars. These were set out in 
the report of the States Ministers* Committee 
and referred to the form and inode of accession 
to the Federation, specific mention and preserva- 
tion of the treaties and agreements concluded 
with the States, the extent of the executive 
authority of the Federation m legard to the 
States, the special responsibilities of the Governor 
General viB-a-^i8 the Indian States, provisions 
consequent upon the possible suspension of the 
constitution, and enforcement of Federation 
Laws and powers vested in the Governor- General. 

The Princes objected to clause 2 of the Bill, 
which enabled the King to assign Paramountev 
powers to anyone whatsoever, and to clause 6, 
whereby, according to the Princes, everything 
in the Act would become ipso facto binding 
upon the States They wanted specific guaran- 
tees for the preservation of their treaties and 
agreements with the Crown The idea was to 
make only such provisions of the Act as were 
specified In the Instalment of Accession made by 
individual States ap])licablc to those States and 
to specify items with respect to which the 
Federal legislature might make laws for the 
State concerned. Similarly it was desired that 
the executive authority of the Federation should 
be subject to conditions tliat might be laid down 
and accepted under the Instruments of Accession 
The clause empowering the Govemor-fieneral 
to assume the control of the administration in 
the event of an emergency, with a view to 
maintaining the tranquillity of the country 
was objected to on the ground tliat it 
might afford an excuse for the fiKieral authority 
to interfere in the internal affairs of the State 
In short, the States demanded that their powers 
should remain untouched in the event of the 
suspension of tli^ constitution. They also 


objected to the provisions vesting in theGovemor- 
General the power to enforce federal laws and 
to give direction to States in respect of Federal 
subjects in regard to which they (the States) 
failed to maintain a system of administration 
adequate for the purposes of the Act. The 
Princes refused to accept the principle of setting 
off privileges and immunities against a share of 
taxes, etc , assigned to the federating States 
They also protested against the implied subor- 
dination of State Railways to the Statutory 
Railway Authority. 

The Prmces’ decision caused a great sensation 
and was promptly seized upon by the Conserva- 
tive die-hards m Britain who saw m it a weapon 
with which they hoped to kill Federation 
Mr Olmrchill and his fi lends strove liard to 
make it appear that the Princes were unwilling 
to enter the proposed Federation In reply to 
this, prominent States Ministers pomted out that 
their object was not to refuse to co-operate in 
the reform e<l eonstitution or to oppose the 
formation of the Federation, but to insist on 
certain changes in the Bill which they regarded 
as essential for the maintenance of the lights and 
piivJlcges of the States. 

Sir Samuel Hoare showed a conciliator's 
spirit and offi'red to consider the Princes 
representations in respect of details On the 
question of principle, however, he refused to 
bring into discussion the question of Para- 
mountey, which was definitely outside the 
purview of the Government of India Bill Hu 
dcclari'd emphatically that, “though Ills 
Majesty’s Government recognise tlie advantage 
ot lurtlier clarifying the practice go\ernlng the 
exercise of Paramountev, such issues cannot be 
determined by the (onsiduratlon whether thi‘ 
States do or do not federate Still less can a 
settlement of any outstanding claims ol indivi- 
dual Status be based on any sueli consideration ’ 

On the question of specifying the subjects in 
respect of which the Princes were to federate, 
Sir Samuel Hoare said, “ ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never contemplated a Federation ot 
India only as an association in which British 
India, on the one hand, ami the Indian States, 
on the other, would do no more than act in 
concert on matti'rs of common concern From 
an early stagi' the discussions have C(*ntred on 
the creation of an organic union betwcim the 
two, with the Federal oxecutive and leglslatun 
exercising, on belialf of both, the powers vested 
in them for that purpose ’’ At the end of an 
.aerimoniuR debate in tho House of Commons 
Sir Samuel Hoare said . “ Firstly, the question ol 
Pdramountcy is one for consldi^ratloii in India, 
and it is to a great extent distinct from the 
consideration of a federal constitution , secondly, 
we stand on the principle that the Crown’s 
representative must retain ultlmati* discretion , 
Thirdly, we recognise there arc niatt(‘rs which, by 
further discussion in India, may bo adjusted, 
while in any case through federation the States 
will exchange the control of Paramount cy for a 
due share ot constitutional control over a wid(* 
field of subjects. 

“ Three conclusions T d^aw from these con- 
siderations are •—One, the Bill, far from worsen- 
ing the position of the Prinws In regard to 
Paraniountcy, will make It better. Two, the 
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greater part of the Bill has nothing to do with 
Paramountcy, which is not mentioned in the 
Bill The greater part of the Bill has therefore 
to bo decided on other considerations, and the 
introduction of Paramountcy into the contro- 
versy should in no way complicate or d('lay our 
proceeding steadily and normally with the Bill 
Three, Paramountcy must be (h'alt with m a 
normal way in India It aifects all Princes 
whether they federate or not and whether the 
Bill is passed or not.” 

The Secretary of State’s assurances allayed | 
to some t'vtent the fears oi Indian Kulers 
During the report stage of the Bill amendments 
were introduced by the Govcrnmimt which, 
it 18 believed, generally meet the issues raised 
by tlio Princes. 

A notable contribution to the discussion about 
the position of the PriiHcs in the future India 
was made by the Bt ITon V. S Sastri in a 
serit*8 of public lectures delivered early in the 
year His point was that the increasing 
emphasis laid by ihe Pruujes on the doctrine 
ol the Paramountcy of the British Crown had 
assumc'd such magnitudi' that the entire basis 
ol (he f.ibnc which British India and the Princes 
were hoping to realise had clianged, an<l Federa- 


tion as such threatened to swallow the Dominion 
Status for which they were till then striving. 
Tinder the present Government of India Act 
it was the Governor-General acting with his 
Council that looked after and maintained all the 
powers of Paramountcy under the Crown. But 
whim the (m institutional machinery of the 
Government of India was sought to be changed 
and substituted by Federation, the Princes 
claimed for the first time that the powers of 
Paramountcy should in the future Federal 
Gov<*rnment vest in th(‘ Viceroy alone, acting 
under the Crown, with certain mot|iflcations 
domand(‘ti iiy t hem Mr Sastri argued that so 
long as the doctrine of the separate individual 
allegiance of I'ach Prince to the Crown and not 
to the Federal Government of the future exorcis- 
ing tliose powers under the (>rown was main- 
tained, the doinnilonhood of liifiia would not bo 
umiplide Mr Sastn called upon tile Princes 
to make thri'c declarations that Dominion 
Status w.is tiie wntral goal of Indian iiolltical 
evolution , that the army should be completely 
Indianised within a stated period , and that the 
Primes would liberalls(‘ their administration, 
set up representative institutions, accept the 
primiple of a privy purse and in other w'ords 
iuak( till ir buiijects politically cflicieiit. 
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The definite breach between the moderate 
a id extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in Bombay in August 1«18 (vide 
1919 edition of this book) witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federullon whiih has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders It held its ilist session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjee 
presiding. The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula whhh 
was set aside by the Nagpur Congress 

Tliose who had held the Federation In high 
esteem for its moderation, solinety and balanced 
judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, ” If you scratch a Liberal you will 
find an extremist.” Liberal leaders bade good- 
bye to their avowed princiiile of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves In favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on It. 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
tive and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinkhag came to be 
regarded as the ** wild men ” of the Congress. 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and then that the door 
was still open for Government to ** make a 
gesture of co-operation”. Their monotonous 
stagnation was, however, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 


the instance of the Congn‘88 Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All- Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress In the middle of the year. Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to serve on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution according 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire. The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States. 
It wa.s, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for the grant of Dominion Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
I*rc8ident of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said that the trusteeship of 
England was coming to an end. The British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts. 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not guided properly, 
would swallow everytlilng liils firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
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to hasten the advent of a new ora. The changing 
political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal Interviews between the British 
Gabmet and the India Ofhce and Lord Irwin, 
who had gone home on four months’ leave 
As a result of these conversations, the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what is 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 81, 
1929. (For details see Congress section). 

The Liberal Party’s leaders had a busy time 
of it throughout the year 1930. They had, on 
the one hand, to set their faces against the 
civil disobedience movement conducted by the 
Congress and, on the other, to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Ecforms such as would with- 
stand the attack of dlehards in Britain. 

The principal resolutions passed by the Fede- 
ration in 1931 demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern- 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indianisaiion 
of the Defence Forces including officers and ! 
men within a specified time should^e Immediately I 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Le^lature; the 
future Government of India must nave complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except in extreme cases of emergency ; 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should 
be no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination of 
welghtage. 

Early in the year 1932 the personnel of the 
three committees foreshadowed by the second 
R.T.C, was announced. The Indian States 
Committee, presidi’d over by the Bt. Hon. 
J. C. C. Davidson, dealt with the Indian States 
only and considered the problems aiising out 
of the federation of the Indian States with 
British India. Similarly the Percy Committee 
concerned itself with tlie financial uapt^cts 
arising out of the All-India Federation from the 
Indian point of view. Neither of these committees 
included any Indian public men from British 
India. The most important of the three com- 
mittees was the Franchise Committee presided 
over by Lord Lothian It contained a good 
number of Indians. The recommendations of 
the Franchise Committee were practically endors- 
ed by the third B..T.C. But tlie White Paper 
containing the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the constitutional reform of India 
has not embodied these recommendations in 
important particulars. 

While the committees were drafting their 
reports, Bir Samuel Hoaro, the Secretary of 
State for India, took up the question of consti- 
tuting the third B.ouna Table Conference. In 
doing HO the British Cabinet at first adopted 
a plan and procedure radically different from that 
of the two previous ConferenoeB. The pro- 
ceedings were to be in camera , the agenda was 
to be fixed . the number of delegates was consi-i 


derably cut down; in short, the conference 
method, according to political opinion In India, 
was materially Wlilttled down. 

This led to angry protests from the progressive 
Indian section of the E.T.C. They held meetings 
and leading members like Sir T. B. Sapru 
threatened non-co-operation. The Council of the 
Liberal Party met simultaneously and announced 
the conditions on which it would co-operat<‘ 
with the Cabinet in the matter of the B.T.C. and 
called upon the Government to make a public 
announcement accepting these conditions. 

In rcsiwnse to these protests and appeals 
a slightly more liberal scheme was announced 
The Liberal Party complained that the Cabinet 
had paid no heed to the conditions published by 
it and the party as such refused to co-operate 
with the R.T.C. Sir T. B. Sapru and the pro- 
gressive section which worked with him, 
however, accepted the modified plan and con- 
sented to work in the third R.T.C. 

When the White Paper embodying the pro- 
posals of His Majesty’s Government were actuallv 
issued the Liberals began to complain oven more 
bitterly and affirmed that the White Paper 
propels were to some extent even more retro- 
grade than the announcement at the Round 
Table Conference Even communal parties 
were not satisfied with it. 

The main point of criticism was that the 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of the 
capacity of Indians to bear the burden of respon- 
sible government Consequently, it was argued, 
it was overweighted with so many checks and 
safeguaMs tliat, in their desire to keep the 
control of affairs in the hands of Parliament and 
the Secretary of State by means of the special 
powers of the Governor- General and the Gover- 
nors, real responsibility was almost blotted out 
both in the federal centre and the Provinces, 
Bimilarly, some Liberal leaders contended, the 
reservations in the Central Government in 
respect of defence, foreign relations, etc., and 
Important deductions from tlie control of the 
legislatures, liad placed a bar sinister against the 
evolution towards Dominion Status As regard^ 
finance, nearly eighty per cent, of the budget 
was earmarked, so tliat the financial rosponsihi- 
llty of tlie legislature was circumscribed to 
one-fifth portion of the budget. ** Questions 
like tariffs, currency, exchange and the develop- 
ment of indigenous trade and commerce,” some 
complained, ” will practically be controlled from 
Whitehall through the agency of the Governor- 
General in the exercise of his special powers 
The scheme does not lay down any time limit 
for bringing to an end the period of transition , 
nor does it provide any constituent powers for 
the democratic growth of the constitution with- 
out reference to Parliament. 

A session of the Liberal Federation was held 
at Calcutta during the Easter of 1983. Dewan 
Bahadur Ramac'handra Rao, a member of the 
first two R.T Os , presided. Leading Llberak 
like the Rt. Hon, v. S. Sastri took prominent 
part in the deliberations. The FederaUon, aftei 
two days' full discussion In committee, p^ed 
a comprehensive resolution pointing out vmat 
in its opinion are defects In the White Papci 
scheme and suggesting modifications therein 
so as to render it acceptable to moderate sections 
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in the country. The Liberal Party as such was 
not represented in the body of Indians chosen 
to be associated with the Joint Select Committee, 
nor did the Party as such send any witnesses 
to give evidence before the Joint Committee. 

\8 the Joint Committee began to take evidence 
tiioy suspended their activities for a while, 
n itching how the Oovcrument‘8 proposals were 
r"-t>haplng themselves under pressure of cross- 
. \ mination in the committee. 

During the Interval tliey held the annual 
session of the Liberal Federation at IVIadras in 
Christmas week when the resolutions of the 
Calcutta Session were reiterated. The moat 
important part of the proceedings of the 
j*'( deration at Madras was a resolution 
authorising its President, Mr. J. N. Basu, to 
tjike the initiative on behalf of the Liberal 
Federation ae soon as the report of the Joint 
(’nmmittee was published and convene a 
conference of all progressive parties in the 
country to discuss the recommendations made 
by the committee. 

As the Congress had practically ceased to 
function during this peruMl, Liberals and other 
progressive sections in the country thought it 
advisable to meet to discuss the White Paper 
and suggest modifications in it. The Liberals 
took the lead in this matter and circular iwcrc 
sent to various leaders. The response, however, 
was not encouraging, and it did not seem easy 
to reconcile the various elements in the country 
and bring them to agree to a common basis. 

'riie contereuce never met, as It was found that 
jt was not iiosHilde to resell a common luisis on 
whidi the various parties in the (ouutries could 
work. 

When the report of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee was publishctl at the end of 19‘H, 
the Liberals’ obnoxious was that it not only 
retained all the objectionable features of the 
White l*aper but was retrograde m respect of 
one or two essential fai tors of deraocTatie 
government, such as the method of election to 
the Central Legislature Not- having co- 
operated as a party with the Joint Parllamentarv 
Cfiminittee, the Liberals felt themselves qualified 
to offer a detached opinion on the report The 
MOWS expressecl hy Liheral hwlers were little 
different troin those of Congressmen. 

Within a short time of the publltation of the 
leport, the Liberal Federation met at Poona 
under the presidency of Pandit Hirdayanath 
Kunzru. In his address to the Federation he 
surveyed the entiie political situation in the 
I ountry and was vei y outspoken in his analysis 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s lleport 
He condemned it for its communal basis, for the 
jilace of eminence it assigned to the Services, for 
• lie Introdiiotiou of Indirect idoction to the 
< Viitral Legislatuie, for the safeguards, tor the 
I'roposal to establish second cliamhers in two 
additional provinces, and above all for the 
omission of any reference to Dominion Status 
■'s being the goal of India. 

J’he session was remarkable for the show of 
''efianco to authority staged by a small section 
'd young Liberals who tended to move towards 
the left. Their’ jnaupepvio failed} however, and 
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the session contented itself with passing a 
resolution of strong protest against the reforms 
proposals contained in the J P. 0. Report. 
Another notable feature of the proceedings at 
Poona was the outspoken speech dollvored by 
the Rt Hon. V, S Sastri who said : Liberals 
cannot give their active co-operation to a 
Government piepared to enact a constitution in 
defiance and disregard of our dearest wishes, 
that would bo suidde" His speech caused a 
sensation at the time, inasmuch as ho used 
language which is not onlinarily used bv Lilierals 
or by himself F'or instance, he said that the 
safeguards in the J* P. 0. Report amounted to 
blackmail He warned Brltahi that “ her trade 
wouW sulfer if she persisted in thrusting on 
uiiwilliug India the White Paper Reforms 
proposals ” 'I’iic lead given by Mr Sastri was 
taken up by tlie Federation wWch iiassed the 
following lesolution — - 

“ The National Liberal Federation of India 
records its profound regret at finding that the 
Joint Scleit Committee Report, Instead of 
removing the glaring defects and short-commgs 
of the Wliite Paper proposals that wore pointed 
out by the Fedc'nition at its two previous sessions, 
has, m utlei disregard of almost the entire body 
of Indian opinion of all shades, including the 
British Indian delegation to the Joint Select 
(‘onuniitee, introiliuod further highly oLqec- 
tloualde un<l leaetionary features, rendering 
resiKiiisible government m the Provinces and the 
Centre, whldi tlio British Government profess 
to give to India, wliolly illusorv. Tlio Federa- 
tion is convinced that any c.onstitution based 
on the Hues of the Joint Select Committee’s 
repoit will be wholly imacceptable to all shades 
of Indian political opinion and vidll, far from 
allaying, very much mtenslfy the present deep 
political discontent in the country This 
Federation tliereforo docs not want anv legisla- 
tion l^sed upon the Jomt Select Committee's 
rciiort ” 

Their warning and advice produced no effect 
on the British Government, who went on with 
thcii plan to complete the scheme 'I’he Liberals 
put up very few candidates for election to the 
I^iegislative Assembly and even those few 
suffered defeats, the only Liberal to be returned 
lieiiig Sir Cowasjl Jehangir from Bombay. 

With the return of tlie Congress to the consti- 
tutional path the position of the Liberal Party 
became more difficult than before. Their 
opinion and tliat of the Congress on the Reforms 
scheme was the same, and so were their politi^l 
policies the only difference between the 
Congress and the Liberals being their respective 
goals and their basic outlook, , 

Nevertheless, efforts were made to bring theni 
together to take joint measures against the 
impending constitution. These failed, however, 
beoauso there was no room for a fusion betw^ 
the two groups whose ideals and mentality 
differed so fundamentally. 

At the time of writing there is a lull in the 
Indian political world, the IJberals’ x>03itlon 
being the most unenviable. They do not want 
the constitution as it is framed at present, nor 
are they prepared to boycott It, 
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MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS. 


The awakening of political conscionsness 
among Muslims in India as a separate entity 
dates back to 1906 when the All>India Muslim 
League was formed. It worked up iia influence 
steadily, so that when it was hardly ten 
years old It became sufladentlv Important 
to enter into an agreement — known since 
as the Lucknow Pact — ^with the powerful 
Indian National Congress. The League fell 
on evil days in the 'thirties, and differences set 
In among Its members When enhanced powers 
were conferred on India by the Montford 
Beforms, Muslims became more and more 
politically minded and began to aspire for a 
greater share in the control of the administration 
of the country and in Government posts. This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new body 
whose promoters concentrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands ' With the 
prospect of still further constitutional reforms 
at the end of the flrst ten years of the working 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders strove to 
organise Muslims into an influential body which 
would safeguard their interests more effectively 
than the League. The result was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference in 1928 Muslims* 
attention had already been diverted towards the 
end of the War by the Khilofat agitation 
carried on by the Khilafat Committee The 
growing weakness of the League and the dissen- 
sions within it were at once the cause and effect 
of the birth of rivals which while it contributed 
to wider political education of the community, 
diffused the energy of its leaders and divided 
their loyalty among different organisations. 
The constitutional discussions in the Bound 
Table Conference and later served to check the 
spread of this flssiparous tendency. The 
publication of the Communal Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Beforms 
in 1933 helped this process of consolidation. 
An attempt was made early in 1934 by the Aga 
Shan to consolidate the community by healing 
the split within the Muslim I^cague and, if possi- 
ble, bringing the League and the Conference to- 
gether to work as a united body. His Highness 
succeeded in the former, but failed in the latter 
Nevertheless, the spirit of unity that was engen- 
dered by the peace move persisted and, although 
the League and the Conference functioned separa- 
tely, they worked with a commonness of purpose 
which benefltted the community as a w’hole and 
secured for it rights and privileges which unity 
alone could bring. 

The Muslim League —-The All-India 
Muslim League came into being in 1006 out of 
the universal desire among leading Mussolmans 
of that time for an effective organisation to 
protect their communal Interests. With a 
view to secure separate Muslim representation 
in the legislative bodies of the land under the 
Mlnto-Morley scheme of constitutional reform 
then under discussion, Indian Bfoslems who 
had been hitherto keeping aloof from politics 
organised the League. Its original objects 
were the promotion of loyalty to British Govern- 
ment, the protection of mUtlcal and other 
rights of Mussalmans and to place their needs 
and aspirations before Government in temperate 
anguago and to promote inter-communal 


unity without prejudice to the other objects 
of the League. Moslem opinions slowly 
advanced; and in 1918 the securing of seh- 
govemmontwithin the British Empire was in- 
cluded in the objects. The League was a power- 
ful and influential body in 1916 and 1917, and 
what is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
League and the Congress in 1916 was bodily 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1919. The birth of the Khilafat Committee 
however overshadowed the League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared till April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the pre- 
sldont^ip of the late Mr. Bhurgri, but had to be 
adjourned for want of a quorum. In 10‘>4, 
however, some influential Moslem leaders like 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
of the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
to revive the League which met under Mr. 
Jinnah *B chalrmandiip at Lahore in May 1924. 
The Lahore session practically did nothing ehe 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League. 

The 1925 and 1926 sessions of the Leafjuc 
were noted for their virility. The Muslin is 
displayed greater allegiance to their communal 
organisation in proportion to the loyalty of the 
Hindus to their Maha Babha. Suspicion and 
distrust, enmity and open hostility began to 
prevail between the two communities. Pro- 
portionate distribution of the loaves and fishes 
of office, on the political side, and the questions 
of the Hindus playing music before mosques and 
the Mahomedans killing cows, on the religious 
side, constituted the points of difference which 
frequently led to inter-communal riots. Tho 
situation was regarded with grave concern by 
serious minded leaders, some of whom, under 
the leadership of Mr Jinnah, met at Delhi early 
in 1927 and offered, in the name of tho Muslims, 
to surrender their right to communal electorates, 
provided, among other things, Sind was consti- 
tuted, Into a separate province and reforms were 
introduced in the N. W. Frontier Provinces and 
Baluchistan This offer, however, was accei»t- 
able neither to the Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who Insisted on the continuance of the scpiuaio 
electorates. A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated byrthe announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Beforms. The non-lndusion of 
Indians on the Commission was constnied by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an Insult to 
India ; and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission. The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise 
The gulf between the two sections widened dtumS 
1928. The 1920 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference . Bef using to walk into Mr. Jinnah b 
parlour the supporters of the All 
Muslim Conference were engrossed In timir 
constructive work. They were joined by tne 
members of the Shall section of the Lea^me 
who had come to Delhi In the hope of making 
up their dlfferenoes with the Jinnah i^oup but 
who were sadly disillusioned. The two 
Bstions have since been lunotionJng Indcpco- 
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<lently. The League’s doniestio quarrels were, 
however, settled early In 1984 and It has since 
)>een functioning with vigour under the leader- 
Fhip of Mr. Jlnnah. 

The All Parties Mnsllin Conference.-— 

The publication of the Kehru Eeport hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conference 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India. Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a very large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly. There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion prevailed with regard to the 
goal of India. Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ail 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission ; while Sir 
Mahomed Shafl, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire. 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but, 
thanks mainly to the tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “Bomlnion 
status” or ” Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely ”a federal constitution”. 
Similarly it referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution 
For a while since then the Conference held the 
field as the most important and authoritative 
exponent of the community’s views, thanks 
mostly to the dissensions m the League. With 
the rehabilitation of the League early In 1934, the 
(Conference naturally suffered bomewhat in 
influence The present position of the Con- 
ference is that it represents extremist Muslim 
opinion, while the League stands for oonc illa- 
tion with Hindus and, politically, holds more 
advanced views 

Muslim Activities In 1931 33 .— Unllkethe 
Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are h(*ld. Dur- 
ing the past throe or four years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution Unattracted by the negative 
but spectacnlar programme of the Conmess, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at the 
momentous London (conference and took a lively 
interest In its work before and during Its proceed- 
ings. Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to hrlng 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community's demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, we Muslim League remaluing 
practically inert. In July the Executive Board 
ff the All-Parties Milsllm Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s demands. 
I'he Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Bound Table Conference wae welcomed. 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 


Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at lAioknow and reiterated what hav 
come to be known as Mr. Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a series of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more Important 
of the Fourteen Points are t federal eonstitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces; 
uniform provincial autonomy ; effective represen- 
tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature ; guarantee against a distur- 
bance of the Muslim majority in the Punjab. 
Bengal, the N.-W. Frontier Province ; full 
religious liberty ; no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions ; 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services; 
reforms for the N.-W. F. P. and Baluchistan; 
separatl m of Sind ; protection of Muslim culture; 
and insistmee on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded. The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands ; the 
(jongress persisted In Its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the communal problem before fighting 
the.Government , the Hindu delegates In London 
did not allay Muslim fears— these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expression in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the year. Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W, Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded it. 

In the vear 1931, communal agreeiupnt 
became a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations In London concerning the future 
constitution of India The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 
participate in the lK)ndon Conference brought 
the communal issue to the forefront. The first 
Round Table Conference had end^l with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legislation 
would be undertaken withont satisfaction being 
afforded to the minorities And if the Congress 
wished to have Its scheme accepted by the 
Conference it was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with it. Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
Muslims and other minorities. 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made by the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rl^ts and privUoges. Their suspicions 
were increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as “Nationalist Muslims”, were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders. The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr, Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged. 

The Muslim leaders, on the other hand, strove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
to present a unitM front at the Bound Table 
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Conference. A special session of the All-India 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims* 
fourteen Points and affirmed that the 
continuance of the majority community in its 
present state of mind would produce civil war. 
It accused the British authorities of spineless 
handling of the position and warned them that 
their pandering to the Congr^ would ruin 
the country. 

The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Bound Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre. 
The discussion, however, was adjourned sine die. 

As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim leaders that Mr. Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr. Shaukat 
All gave a stern warning to Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress. 

Shortly after the All-India Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution which 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting in the federating 
umts. Bepresentation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 

joint electorates, (c) reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less than SO per cent., 
with the right to contest additional seats. The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between the two wings of the Muslim 
community but it came to nothing. 

The latter half of 1932 and the early months 
of 1933 were marked by countless attempts not 
only to consolidate the ranks of the Muslims 
but also as between tho Muslims and the other 
communities. Beal activity started only with 
the publication of the Communal Award. The 
Council of the All-India Muslim Tieague met in 
September and resolved that although tho Award 
fell short of the minimum demands of the Muslims 
it repr^ented a method which removed a groat 
obst^le from the path of constitutional advance 
Tills represented the bulk of Muslim opinion 

The unity move took various sliapes and 
engaged the attention of numerous conferences 
Paradoxically enough it led to unity and discord 
at the same time. While it brought together 
those Muslims who wished to consolidate what 
they had achieved for the community in recent 
years by securing for it the seal of approval 
of the other communities and carry these latter 
with them through the remainder of the constitu- 
tional discussions, it alienated the leftist Muslims 
who would be party to no compromise with 
Hindus and others wfio, they argued, had denied 
them their due until the British Government 
came to their rescue. The latter section was 
led by Sir M. Iqbal, Dr. 8. Ahmed, Moulvie 
Sahfl Dawoodi and others. 


The first of these important conversations 
were held in Lucknow in October when Muslims 
of almost all diades of opinion except the Iqbal 
school accepted thirteen of tho famous Four- 
teen Points. As for the 14th, namely, th(‘ 
name of tho electorates, tho leaders gathered, 
agreed to start negotiations on the balds of what 
is known as the Mahomed All Formula which 
makes it obligatory upon a successful candidate 
to the councils to secure ten per cent, votes ot 
the other communities and 40 per cent, minimum 
of tho recorded votes of his own communitv 
For this method it was claimed that it was better 
than either joint or separate electorate as "it 
would enable the right type of Hindu and Muslim 
to be returned”. This was definitely opposed 
by the Muslim Conference group led by Sir M 
Iqbal. 

Then followed what were called Unity Confci- 
ences in November and December — ^the latter 
to ratify tho conclusions reached at the former 
In connection with both of these, progress! \c 
Muslims, including Maulana Sliaukat AU, liut 
excluding tho Iqbal group, held their own com- 
munal meetings and drew up a formula embody- 
ing the maximum they were prepared to concede 
for the sake of unity and peace, and their formula 
was later discussed at the regular Unity Confer- 
ence Tho two sessions of the Unity Conferciu 
dragged on for a number of days and aftoi 
numerous deadlocks reached in understanding 
on most of tho x>olnts in dispute such as Sind, 
Baluclilstan, Punjab, residuary powers, et( 
But when tlie efforts had all but succeed^ the 
conversations ended abruptly owing to the 
uncompromising attitude adopted by the Bcng.d 
Hindus who refused to yield even an inch 

Thus after montlis of negotiations tho position 
was as it had been before tho publication of the 
Communal Award. Indeed, it became shglitlv 
worse to the extent that it definitely isolated 
the Iqbal group and tho Punjab Muslims. Thn 
unfortunate development found expression in 
the way in which a provisional settlonuMil 
arrived at on tho Punjab communal question 
with the aid of Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was rejected 
by tho Punjab Muslims In tho first few monlli'> 
of 1933. 

Mudim Acrivltiet in 1933-35 — Notwith- 
standing these reverses, a renewed attempt 
was made early in 1933 to amalgamate ih^' 
Conference and the League. These met with 
instant failure. Far from securing the end, 
they resulted in creating a split In the ranks ot 
the League When a proposal was mode m the 
(Council of the league in March to amalgamate 
tho League with the Conference, the question 
was raised whether the Council could take a 
decision binding on the parent body. 'I’he 
motion was ruled out by the acting President, 
Main Abdul Aziz, who was physically throAMi 
out of the chair for giving that ruling. Th« 
meeting ended amidst scenes of confusion and 
violence The differences were soon compos*' 1, 
but on the understanding that no oontrover'^iai 
subjects like amalgamation with the Confereiuo 
would be brought up. A manifesto signed i»v 
leaders of various provinces urged the re-habilna- 
tion of the League into the “ Parliament ‘ a 
I Indian Muslims ” and a cable was sent to - 
jM. A. Jinnah, who was then in England, 
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return to India, assume charge of the League 
and restore It to its original status and influence. 
Despite this, the peace in the League proved to 
be short-hved. In May the trouble reappeared, 
and the officers of the League wore suspended 
by the acting President for “ improperly ’* 
convening a meeting of the Council. At a 
meeting of the Council in the end of that month, 
the scenes of March were repeated and the 
President was again pushed out of the chair. 
'J’hese incidents served to emphasise the breach 
tliat had occurred in the ranks of the followers 
of the League The gulf became wider towards 
the end of the year when two sessions of the 
League were held, one in Calcutta and the other 
in Delhi. The dispute continued right up to 
Pebruary 1934 when, thanks to the good offices 
of the Aga Khan, the League was reunited imder 
the presidency of Mr. Jmnah. 

The pubhcation of the White Paper set the 
vrarious Muslim organisations busy The 
executive boaid of the All-India Muslim 
Conference met together and asked for the 
largest measure of fiscal, administrative and 
legislative autonomy for the provinces, demanded 
the curtailment of the Governor’s powers and 
urged statutory safeguards for tlie piotection 
of tlie personal law, education and culture of 
MusUms Similarly, the League scshioii at 
(’alcutta expressed dissatisfaction with sudi of 
the provisions of the Communal Award and the 
White Paper as fell short of the Muslim demands 
m respect of their representation in the legis- 
latures. The Delhi session of the League 
wanted the Governors’ powers to be clearly 
ileflned in the constitution and o])poHcd all 
ciForts to change the Communal Award 

Meanwhile Mr. Shaukat All returned to India 
from his American tour and forthwith got into 
touch with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
bring about inter-communal unity. The move, 
which did not progress very smoothly owing to 
the stiff attitude adopted by the leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasablia, hod to be abandoned when 
the attention of the Hindus was diverted by 
Mr Gandhi’s fast. The refusal of the Congress 
m July to give up civil disobedience made it 
impossible for Muslims to continue to negotiate 
with Hindus who were wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional body. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali instead took active interest 
in a new move to bring about complete unity i 
among all Muslim organisations, so that the 
(omm unity could act as one when the reforms 
were Introduced. The unity talks continued 
throughout the year and oven in the lirst two 
months of 1934. The plan met with considerable 
opposition from the All- India Muslim Conference 
and the Hafiz Hldayat Hussain section of the 
l^eague, who felt that the object of the promoters 
of unity was to compromise on the electorate! 
question. In spite of the non-co-operation of 
these two bodies, the unity conference met at 
liUcknow in December under the presidency of 
the jRaia of Salempur Representatives of the 
other League, the Khilafat Committee, the 
Nationalist Muslim Party and the Jamait-ul- 
Ulema took part. 

The President denied the charge that it was 
an electioneering stunt and affirmed tliat the 
object was to secure the political and social 


amelioration of the community and to weld the 
various sections into one body working for their 
common good The idea was to form a unity 
board consisting of representatives of the various 
organisations each of which would continue to 
function as a separate entity. 

The Prchident criticised the White Paper, but 
added that they had to accept the Communal 
Award in the absence of a better and more 
satisfactory substitute based on inter-communal 
agreement. 

The Unity Board suggested was formed shortly 
aftei, but its activities were mostly confined to 
the elections to tlie Assembly. Little was d<me 
by wav of bringing about inter-cominunal unity 
The Unity Boaid was the extreme right wing of 
the Muslims and evinced beanings towards 
the Congress Jn fact it expressed satisfaction 
with the attitude of the Congress towards the 
(’omnumal Awaid (Hee Congress sections) 

In August 1034 the Unity Boaid issued an 
eledion manifesto in which it emphasisf“d that 
complete unity among the various (‘ominunitles 
in India was a condition luetedent to the attain- 
ment of tieedom by the (ountry. The 
Ikiard promised to make efforts ultimittrty to 
scctiie for India the light to make her own 
(onstitution It resolved to stand b> the 
Communal Award in the absence of any other 
constitutional sdicmc acceptable to all the 
communities coneemc*d As regards political 
reform, the Board held the view that the 
piovisicms ot the White J*aper scheme fell far 
short of the legitimate aspirations of the country 
and that tlieielore it was totally unaeec'ptable 
to Mnslims 

At the elections to the Assembl> held at the 
end of 1934, tlie candidate jmt up liy the Board 
sc'oicd a fair measure of sueeess and in the 
Assembly the Board’s nominees cast their lot 
with the more advanced political party, except 
in respect ot the Award in which they supports 
the spokesman of the League. 

The Aga Khan ariived in India early in 1934 
and his presence acted like a tonic on the 
League After a seriCB of (conferences between 
the leaders of the two sections, it was decided 
that the oillc ers of both sides should resign and 
submit to the Aga Khan’s arbitration. This 
was done and His Highness suggested that the 
League should be reunited and Mr. Jlnnah 
reejuested to become its President. Mr. Jlnnah 
agreed and the League emerged once again a 
harmonious body after years of strife The Aga 
Khan’s (Efforts to bring together the League and 
the Conference did not meet with success. 

Whatever the differences among the various 
sections 01 Mushms, the community was united 
on the Communal Award Muslims’ insisteni'e 
on accepting it became firmer with increasing 
propaganda carried on by Hindus Some 
Muslims were angrj that the Congress did not go 
all out and approve of the Award instead oi 
adopting an attitude of neutrality. As time pass- 
ed by and the Hindu agitation against the Award 
grew in intensity, Muslims’ support to it grew 
correspondingly. I’heir adherence to the Award 
influenced their outlook on the instrument 
embodying the Award, with the result that, as a 
community, Muslims were the least hostile to 
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the reform proposals. This was reflected in the 
utterances of the Muslim leaders and press on 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report on 
the White Paper and In the attitude of Muslim 
membeArs of the Assembly 

A meeting; of the Council of the Muslim 
League was held in June 1934, and, in the absence 
of any agreed communal formula, reaffirnied its 
faith in the Communal Award. 

Latei in the year the Working Committee of 
the All- India Muslim Conference urged the 
authorities to introduce reforms without delay, 
and warned them that any modification in the 
provisions of the (^mm\inal Award affecting 
Muslim safeguards without Muslims' consent 
would render any constitution unacceptable to 
the Muslims The committee welcomed Govern- 
ment’s decision to safeguard the interests otthe 
minorities in the public services, but expressed 
dissatisfaction with the allotment of 25 per 
cent, for Muslims They wanted 33 J pei cent, 
lepreseiitation on the basis ot their strength In 
the new Central Legislatuie 

The publication of the repoit of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee towards the end of 
1934 caused an outburst of opposition in the 
country and most leaders showed a tendency to 
join others In condemning the Committees' 
flmiings , but Muslims as a rule rested (X>ntent 
with criticism and did not go to the lei^h of 
urging the rejection of the new scheme Except 
for a small group of Nationalist Muslims in the 
(Jougress, the community as a whole expressed 
its readiness to work the new constitution 
despite its defects. 

The Muslim League, too, condemne<l the 
J. P C. Report as more reactionary than the 
White Paper, but decided to accept the Awaid 
” so far as it goes, until a substitute is agreed 
upon by the various communities concerned ” 
On that basis it declared its readiness to co- 
operate with any other party " with a view to 
securing such a future constitution for India as j 
would satisfy the people’ ’ . 

There was a lull in the political activities of 
Muslims until late in 1935. During the Budget 
session of the Legislative Assembly, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Congress, 
held prolonged consultations with Mr. Jinnah 
with a view to arilving at an agieed formula to 
replace the Award. The Muslim spokesman was 
ready to explore avenues of inter-communal 
concord, but refused to consider any proposal 
which sought to take away from the commimity 
what it had been given under the Award. The 
(bngress leader on his part was willing to make 
any sacriflee to the minority community provided 
*‘the anti-national separate electorates” were 
substituted by joint electorates. After about a 
fortniglit’s negotiation they evolved a formula 
whereby Muslims retained the rights given to 
them under the Award, but agreed to substitute 
separate by joint electorate on the under- 
standing that a franchise different to that 
governing the Hindus was made applicable to 
Muslims so as to bring the latter’s voting 
strength in proportion to their population ratio. 
This formula did not prove acceptable to Bengal 
and Punjab Hindus who opposed the differential 
franchise and also objected to Muslims becoming 


a statutory majority In those two Provinces. 
Thus the peace ’^rleys broke down and the two 
communities continued to drift apart. 

Even while negotiations were in progress 
l^ndlt Malavya and other Hindu leaders 
organised an anti-Award demonstration b\ 
holding all-India conference to protest against 
the provisions of the Award which were con- 
demned as not only unjust to the Hindu com- 
munity but as distinctly anti-national. 

Resenting any attempt to snatch away from 
them what they had secured by years of le- 
presentation and agitation, the Muslims organised 
a countei -demonstration in the shape of an 
all-India conference to support the Awaid 
The Nawab of Dacca, who presided over tlu 
conference, remarked that the Award fell fai 
short of the Muslims’ just rights, but that thtv 
would nevertheless work the reforms based on 
the Award. The pivotal resolution passed by tlie 
confeience regarded the Award “so far as it 
goes, as the corner-stone of a gigantic constitn 
tional machinery upon which any future Govern- 
ment of India may be based and without whicli 
no genuine representative government can in 
safely established in India 

Attempts were made to i copen the Awaid m 
the House of Commons, but Government wen 
Arm on the question, and declared that it 
would be left mitouched until the communitii s 
concerned brought forward an agreed substitute 
The move to leave the decision concerning joint 
and separate electorates to the minorities hi the 
various provinces was countered by anothei 
move to leave it to the decision of the various 
provincial councils under the new reforms. 

At the time of writing, therefore, the Muslims 
are in a very liappy position. Although thev 
have not seemed all that they asked for, most 
of their major demands have been conceded 
They have secured adequate representation in 
the provincial legislatures, 33i per cent, of tin 
seats in the central legislature, separation ot 
Sind and the guarantee of a proportion oi tin 
services. 

The Khilafat CosmnittM. — The origin of tlu 
Central Khilafat Committee is to be found in 
the closing days of the Great War when Turkey 
was feeling the consequences of defeat at tin 
hands of the Allies. MusBulmans in India natu 
rally sympathised with their coreligionists in 
Turkey and carried on ceaseless agitation 
against the division of Turkey into small 
bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety ox bhe holy places of Islam and oppose 1 
to the dismemberment of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the i^cipal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a teo^ral as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congrett 
movement in India which had found in ” tlu 
Punjab Wrongs ” an effective means of propa 
gsnaa against the British rule In India 
Commonness of 111 feeling towards the Briti^ u 
brought the two closer, it mve Impetu 

to the Congress by securing for the Congress sup- 
port from the Muslims, it also received suppoit 
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from the Oongress in agitating for the **righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs.** Thus the two worked 
side by side, mntnally helpful. 

Madias Sihilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat All unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 
^pealed to the country for support. The 
KJ^fat Committee, with the huge funds at 
its disposal. was able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
spei^l Congress in lii20 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with two more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the rl^^ting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Eemallsts and the revival of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. B.ecently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements. Though the Government of India 
were willL^ to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turkish Government did 
not quite like the idea which had consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1925 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr. Abul Kalam Asad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League's 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engage the attention of the public. 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the ** activities ** of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Elhilalat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting tne Statutory Commission on Indian 
Eeforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madias in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Eeport. This document raised many 
controversial issues. Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India and 
joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 
whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank communalism. They wanted 
complete Independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found eigpression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
192S at Calcutta. 

Tq the years following the publication of the 
NehruEeport, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
ed on the Indian political stage and vigorously { 
strove to repudiate that document. This it 
suoooeded In doing, as the Musliins with one 
ToSee condemned it as prchMindn. As months { 


passed by, it became increasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getUng more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that ,they could not 
expect due protection for their communal riithts 
from the Congress or its leaders. The appreci- 
ation of this situation by > the Muslim xnasses 
was mainly due to the activities of the Khilafat 
Committee and Its leaders. Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1920 it 
was resolved that the Khllafatists should par- 
ticipate in the Round Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared itself in favour 
of independence. This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1920 and continu- 
ed since then a regular fight against the 
Congress. 

In the past few years, In addition 'to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unless the communal question 
was satisfactorily settled, the Khilafat Commit- 
tee did a considerable work abroad. The Alt 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilafat 
movement, worked for the Arab federation ind 
the Tansim of Mussulmans all over the world. 
During this time, the movement lost MaulUna 
Mahomed All, who passed away in London In the 
midst of Ids strenuous work for his country a^ 
his co-religionists ; and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell on the shoulders of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat All. The Invitation to bury 
the departed leader in the mosqne of Omar in 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs. This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held in Jerusalem which 
served to create anew spirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam — one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Khllafatists. 

The advent of the Nazi regime in Germany 
and its anti-semitic policy turned the Jews out 
of that country. This led to an Increasing 
concentration of Jews in Palestine. Jews aO 
over the world was stirred by the thght of 
Jewish exiles from Germany and this gave 
vigour to the movement for a national home 
for Jews in Palestine. Muslims there wele 
adversely affected by this and Involved the 
sympathy of their co-religionlsts In India who 
readily responded. The Khilafat organisation 
took a leading part in this activity, A Palestine 
Delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
Muslims, whose extra-territorial patriotism was 
aroused, called meetings and sent deputation to 
the authorities. Arrangements were also made 
for sending a deputation to London. 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the All brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their Interests. In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat All repeatedly Impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisability 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
would please Muslims in other parts of the 
world. 

The history of the KhllafSt movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India. There the Khilafat organl- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the MnsUm population and 
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tho diBafleotion towards the Goveniinent 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
OongresB for furthering its own lawless activities 
Being sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe the Congress 
creed of non-violence. A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties. 

The fourteenth session of the Khilafat Con- 
ference met at Ajmer in September 1932 under 
the presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid. He 
condemned the caste system among Hindus 
which, according to him, was responsible for 
(he demand of separate electorates by the 
depressed classes. As for separate electorates 
for Mussalmans, he held there was no choice 
left to them except to ask for such a safeguard 
Ho reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if it was 
ssible on honourable lines. He suggested 
e voluntary dissolution of all the existing 
political organisations of Mussalmans and the 
formation of one comprehensive body At 
the open session of the conference a resolution 
was passed characterising the communal award 
as absolutely unsatisfactory in that only three 
out of the fourteen points had been conceded 
by It. 


The All-India Khilafat Committee met;. 
Lucknow In December 1983, when the Palestine 
Conference was also held. The President, 
Mr. Murtasa Bahadur, protested against the 
Balfour Declaration which ** converted the home 
of Arabs for centuries, which was sacred to the 
Muslim world, into a national home for Jews.’* 
A resolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khilafat Committees in all parts of India, so that 
they might “safeguard the sacred lands from 
occupation and invasion by non-Muslims ’’ 
The Khilafat organisation has since confined 
itself to normal activities of citizenship, except 
for a memorandum sent to the Viceroy by 8yed 
Murtaza, prt'sident of the Khilafat Committee, 
voicing the feelings of the Muslim Community 
on the Palestine question Maulana Shaukat 
Ali, General Secretary of the Central Khilafat 
Committee, and the President made preliminary 
arrangements to form a deputation to wait on 
the Viceroy, but His Excellency could nol 
receive the deputation for want of time. He 
was, however, pleased to inform the President of 
the Committee that he would gladly represent 
the case of the deputation to the Secretary of 
State for India and through him to the Sccre 
tary of State for Colonies during his visit to 
England in 1934. 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autunrn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity. At the first 
alfeting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, on behalf of the 
Indian Delegates, extended an invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All-l^dian Federation, which would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous. 
This, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progre8Bi9n of the federal idea, but the 
notable passage in which they Indicated this 
purpose slipped Into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed. Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the I 
attablishment of A Council of Greater India, 
to which the representatives of British India and 
the Indian States should sit for the discussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govern- 


ment of India, In a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi 
pie, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal. Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable 
But although federalism had always been m 
the background, none had possessed sufficient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru Invited the Princes to consi- 
der it. The invitation was promptly accepted 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general body, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests—the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal; later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory, 
seventy-five per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 

Real Progress. — By common consent, this, 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States truns* 
formed the situation. The goal of the Brltl‘ih 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon; 
Bible government in India, with ** safegu^i* 
during the transitional period, and ultimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment. With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability into the governing machine, 
Lord Beading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 
ment at the centre. Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservative Party took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps in more cautious terms. 
On this guiding principle substantial progress' 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution. True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. But the measure of pro- 
gress Was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement : 

“The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special circumstances, and 
also with such guarantees as are required by 
minorities to protect their politicai liberties and 
rights. 

“ In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 

S iriod, it will be a primary concern of His 
ajesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government.” 

Participation ‘ of Congretfl. — But represen- 
tative as it was In all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National ConCToss. Por 
various reasons that stood aloof. During the 
interval between the rising of the first session, 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which it had embarked and joining in the 
task of framing the new constitution. These 
discussions ended in what was called “The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering tlie whole field in dispute, and 
in an undertaking on the part of the Con^ss 
to participate in the Eoimd Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After many 
hesitations Mr. Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representaUvd of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings joined the Dele- 
gation. At first Mr. Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful. Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the princime of federation, and the 
task of making it easy for the Princes and States 
to enter thej^. But afterwards his contri- 
bution was leas helpful. Specially was this the 
case in relation to the Minorities. 
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The Conmunal Award. 

The decision of the British Government in 
regard to the representation of the various 
communities in British India In the Provincial 
Legislatures, on which the communities them- 
selves were unable to agree, was published in 
August 1932 The award followed a thorough 
and comprehensive inquiry into the proportions 
and position of the various communities in the 
Provinces. The decision was not given on 
strictly aritlunotical lines , thus the Sikhs with 
32 seats out of a total Of 176 in the Punjab 
Legislature secured a larger representation than 
they would on a population basis. The table 
of d^istributlon avoided the term Hindu. Its 
place was taken by the heading “ General ”, 
but it was clear that those under that heading 
would bo overwhelmingly, if not entirely, 
Hindu, for Muslims, Sikhs, Indian Cliristians 
fwith some exceptions) Anglo-Indians and 
Europeans would vote in separate communal 
constituoncies. The seats were distributed as 
follows : General, 705 ; Depressed Classes, 61 , 
Backward areas, 20 , Sikhs, 35 ; Muslim, 489 , 
Indian Cliristians, 21 ; Anglo-Indians, 12 ; 
Europeans, 25 , Commerce and Industry, 54 ; 
Landholders, 35, Uni\ersitieB, 8, and Labour, 
38 

With regard to the Depressed Classes, it was 
explained that they would vote in the general 
constituencies, but in order to ensure adequate 
leprescntution to them special seats were also 
allotted. It was contemplated that this arrange- 
ment, which gave the members of tlieso classes 
two votes, should bo limitwl to 20 years. As 
to women voters. His Maje8t>’8 Govomment 
came to the decision to limit the electorate for 
each special woman’s scat to votois from one 
community. 

Accompanying the award was an explanatory 
statement by the Prime Minister in the course 
of which he observed as follows : 

“ Our duty was plain. As the failure of the 
communiticB to agree amongst tJiomsolves had 
placed an almost Inburmountablc obstacle in 
the way of any constitutional development, it 
was incumbent upon the Go\ernment to take 
action. In accordance, therefore, with the 
pledges that 1 gave on behalf of tlie Government 
at the Bound Table Conference in response to 
the repeated appeals from representative Indians 
and in accordance with the statement approved 
by the Briti&h Parliament, the Government 
are to-day publisliing a scheme of representation 
in the provincial assemblies that they intend, 
in due course, to lay before Parliament unless, 
in the meanwhile the communities themselves 
agree upon a better plan. 

“We should be only too glad if at any stage 
before the proposed Bill becomes law the commu- 
nities can reach an agreement amongst them- 
selves. But guided by the past experience the 
Government are convinced that no further 
negotiations will bo of any advantage and they 
can be no party to them. They wjQl, however, 
be ready and willing to substitute for their 
scheme any scheme whether in respect of any one 
or more of tlio Governors' Provinces or in respect 
of the whole of British India that is generally 
agreed to and accepted by all the parties 
affected.” 
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THE THIRD 


Following the publication of the communal 
award, the third sesidon of the Bound Table 
Conference was summoned in London. The 
Congress did not participate in it. Most of 
its leaders including Mr. Gandhi were in prison 
for reviving the civil disobedience movement, 
ihrofiting by past experience Government refused 
to oonnder the question of releasing them! 
unless and until the lawless movement which! 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off. 
The Conference was nevertheless attended by 
representatives of all other parties in India and 
lasted from 17th November 1932 to 24th 
December 1932. Its achievements were summed 
up by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Secretary of State 
for India, in his concluding speech at the final 
plenary session. He said : 

I would venture to sum up the results in two 
smtences. I would say, first of all, we have 
clearly delimited the field upon which the future 
constitution is going to be built. In a much 
more detailed manner than in the last two years 
we have delimited the spheres of activity of the 
various parts of the constitution. Secondly 
and 1 regard this result as much more important 
than even that important first result, we have 
I believe created an esprit de corps amongst 
all of us that is determined to see the building 
thsib is going to be reared upon the field that we 
marked out both complete In its^ and completed 
at the earliest possible date. Lord Chancellor, 
I said that we had marked out the ground 
Let me explain by a few examples what I mean 
by that assertion. I take the various parts of 
the eonstitutlonal structure in order. 

I with the part that Indian India, 

the of '^e States, is to play in the Federa- 
tion. There we have made It quite clear that 
there is no risk in any respect to the Treaties 
or to the obligations into which they and we 
have entered. I hope that I have made it 
quite clear that all questions governed by that 
general term ** paramountcy ” do not enter 
Hito the Fedwal scheme at all. I think also 
I may say that we made some progress in the 
enquiry over which Lord Irwin presided one 
day tins week into the methods by which the 
States will accede to the FederatioD. 

Let me say in passing— for I think it may help 
our future discoiwons both here and in India — 
that we have always regarded an effective 
Federation as meaning the accession of a reason- 
able number of States and. as at present advised, 
we should regard something like not less than 
half the States seats and not less than half the 
population as the kind of definition that we have 
in mind* 

Next 1 oome to the Federation and the Unite. 
Here, again, I think we have made great progress 
in deUmlting the field between the Centre 
on the one hand and the Frovindal and States 
Units on the other. We have been very carefully 
through the lists of Federal and non-Federal 
activiHes. and we have got much nearer to 
agreement than we have ever reached before. 


CONEERENCE 


Next there is the very difficult question of 
Federal Finance, one of the most vital questions 
in the whole field of Federal activities. Un- 
fortunately we were discussing that question 
at a time of great difficulty. We have been 
discussing it at a time when no Government 
in the world has sufficient money for its needs. 
But I think I can claim that there again we 
have made some substantial progress I fully 
admit that there are differences still to be 
recognised and to be reconciled. I do not think 
it could be otherwise in any question of this kind 

As regards the size of the Chamber, 
I had hoped that we should have reached a 
greater measure of agreement than we have 
found possible during these last weeks. It 
has been made clear that there still are differences 
to be reconciled, not only differences between 
British India and the States, but 
differences between the bigger States and the 
smaller States, differences even between some 
members of the Chamber of Princes and other 
members of the Chamber of Princes. 

Then there was the question of the represen- 
tation of the communities in the Centre - 
particularly of the Muslim Community. There 
I think I can say definitely — I think I have 
said it indirectly very often before — that the 
Government consider that the Muslim Com- 
munity should have a representation of 331 
per cent, of the British Indian seats in 
the Federal Chambers. So far as India 
is concerned, that must be a matter for arrange- 
ment between the communities affected and the 
India of the Princes. But so far as the British 
Government has any part in the question, wt' 
will at any time give our good offices to making 
it as easy as possible fer an arrangement between 
those pmies in regard to future allocation ot 
seats. There again I venture to say that defini- 
tely to-day, because I am anxious that that factor 
in the problem should not in any way impede 
the future progress in elaborating the further 
stages of the Constitution. 

Now, with all these Federal questions, I can 
see that there is a grave anxiety in the minds 
of many members of the Conference— and 
I can sympathise with that anxiety— lest the 
various complications of which I have just 

S n you certain instances should take too 
to settle, and that the Federation itself 
drift into the dim distance and will cease 
to be a reality in practical politics. 

Feeling that anxiety. Sit TeJ Bahadur Sapru 
asked last night that a definite date should be 
placed in the Bill at which time the Federation 
should come into being. He quali^d his 
request— Hnd qualified it, no abubt» qiilt« 
rightly— with the reservation that if the 
conditions were not fulfilled, Parliament must 
have some means at its disposal lor postponing 
the date of the Federation, 

Now 1 agree with him thiit the last thing in 
the world that we wish to see the Federation 
drift back into being tlmpiy an idea lUid not an 
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integral part of the Indian Constitution. But 
I thmk I ought to say that I do find a difficulty 
in aarecing— if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree — to anything in the nature of a 
definite date in the provision of the Act. The 
difficulties that are in my mind are twofold. 

I am not quite sure — and here I am speaking 
very candidly in the presence of representatives 
of the States — ^what reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might have on the Indian States 
themselves. 

Again, I find this difficulty, I fed the 
machinery of the Constitution will be of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer interval 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
is going to be of a very complicated nature 
1 have always contemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Resolution of 
both Houses would be adopted for bringing 
the Federation into operation, and that that 
method would bo adopted at the earliest possible 
opportunity. 

What I can say to Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 
is that we arc going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date Let 
me also say to him, we do not intend to Inaugu- 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency in the future. 

liustly, let mo say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions For the last 
two years we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinces. We have discussed the 
question of Sind from the very opening of our 
deliberations two years ago. Last year we 
discussed in detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa. Since those discussions we have 
had expert enquiries into both questions 

Basing our views upon the Reports of those 
enquiries, basing our views still more on what 
appears to be a very general agreement both 
in India and in Great Britain, we have come 
definitely to the conclusion that Sind and Orissa 
should both bo separate Provinces. No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind. 

Lord Chancellor, 1 have now dealt with the 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that emerge upon the more directly constitu- 
tional side of the Fedwatlon itself. Let me 
now come to the other series of problems that 
in some cases affect more directly Great Britain 
and in other cases affect certain communi- 
ties and certain interests in India itself. 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions that 
by a rough and ready phrase we have described 
as ** safeguards.” Lord Chancellor, let me say 
at the outset of my observations that 1 regard 
the safeguards not as a stone wall that blocks 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that no 
good driver ever touches but that prevent people 
on a dark night falling into the ditch. They 
are not Intended to obstruct a real transfer of 


responsible power. They are not intended 
to impede the day to day administration of any 
Indian Minister. They are rather ultimate 
controls that we hope will never need to be 
exercised for the greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and In Great Britain. 
Let me take the two Instances that have been 
most prominent in this part of our discussions. 
Let me take the most difficult question of all 
the difficulty of a transfer of financial responsibi- 
lity. There, Ix}rd Chancellor, I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that during the laM 
twelve months the British Government have 
fully accepted the fact that there can be no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an effective transfer of financial responsibility. 
We have fully accepted that fact and we have 
done our best in the very difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financisd 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who Is interest^ in finance, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in wliich there would 
not even be a suggestion that stability could 
be questioned. For in the field of finance it is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it is 
what p^ple say about that fact. 

Now our difficulties have arisen from two 
sources. In the first place, there is the fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to be devoted ro meeting 
the obligations that have grown up during 
these years of partnership between In<Kan 
and Great Britain That in itself — and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of the 
point of view — ^makes people here, investors 
who Invested their money in Indian securiUes, 
men and women whoso families are interested 
In the meeting of the old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change. Secondly, there is 
the fact that we are passing through, I suppose, 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations. In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficulty, 
namely, that a large body of short-term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretary of ^ate 
in liondon, fall due for payment in the next six 
years. Tliat means that, if the Federation 
is to start with a good name, it its solvency Is 
to be assured, some means must be found 
for meeting these short-term maturities without 
impairing the future of Indian credit. 

Lord Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced the Government during the 
last twelve months. Those are the hard facts 
that we discussed in great detail and with great 
goodwill at the Financial Safeguards Committee, 
The British Government, the British delegation, 
and sections of the Conference, came to ^e 
view that in those conditions certain safeguoj^s 
were absolutely necessary if we were to keep 
the confidence of the world outside and if we 
were to make it possible in the future lor a 
Federal Government to raise money upon 
reasonable terms. That, gentlemen, in a few 
sentences is the history of the safeguards. That, 
in particular, is the history of the safeguards 
that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
this year, the history of the Reserve Bank. 
We feel that, .U confidence is to be maintained 
in the financial stability and credit of Lndla, 
a Reserve Bank must be ineffective operation* 
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I come now to the question of Defence, a 
question that again has loomed large, and 
rightly 80 , in our discussions. We had first 
of all, as you all remember, a debate in full 
Conference — a debate in which I think I may 
claim that there was complete unanimity tliat 
Defence, until it can be transferred to Indian 
hands, remains the sole responsibility of the 
Crown. It was, however, clear to me in the 
course of the discussions, and afterwards in an 
informal talk that I was able to have with certain 
leading members of the Conference, tliat there 
were differences of opinion as to the metliods 
by which Indian political opinion might bo 
consulted in the administration of the Heserved 
subject 

Let me take m order two or throe of the 
principal points to which Sir Tej Bahadur 
attached importance in these discussions 
First of all, there was the question of the discus- 
sion of the Defence Budget. We were all 
agreed that it should be non- vo table In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable, 
but we are quite prepared to take the necessary 
steps to see that the Budget should be put, 
as he and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a 
perfunctory manner simply to bo discussed as 
a whole. 


Next ho was anxious about the employment 
of Indian troops outside India without the 
approval of the Federal Government or the 
Federal Legislature There I tliink he and 
his friends were agreed that where it was actually 
a case of the defence of India, in which no 
Imperial considerations entered at all, the 
defence say, of the Frontier of India if self, 
there the responsibility — ^tho sole responsibility 
■ — of the Crown should remain undiluted 
More difficult questions arose in cases when 
Indian troops might be employed for purposes 
other than directly Indian purposes. Now in 
those cases I can say to him 1 would prefer 
not to be precise as to the exact method I 
myself feel sure that a moans will be found fo 
leave the decision in some manner to the 
Federal Ministry and to the Federal Legislature 


Next, there was an important series of 
questions connected, first of all, with the Indiani- 
sation of the Army, that is to say, the greatest 
participation of Indians themselves in the 
defence of India and, secondly, as to the bringing 
into consultation as much as x>oshibIe the two 
sides ef the Government. He and his friends 
were anxious that statutory provision should bo 
made in some way for both these objects The 
Lord Chancellor and the British Government still 
take the view, and we feel we must maintain it, 


that statutory provision is too inelastic, if you 
define statutory provision in the narrow sense 
But I think I can meet him and his friends 
effectively by including directions to the 
Governor- General iu both those respects in the 
Instructions 

Now he said, quite rightly, that ids attitude 
towards that proposal would depend very 
much upon the Instructions themselves. As 
regards the Instructions wo Intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body of the Statute 
And then we intend to ask rarliament to agree 
to a novel procedure, but a procedure that 1 
believe is well fitted to the conditions with 
which we are faced, namely, that before certain 
of them are submitted to His Majesty, both 
Houses of Parliament should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon them 
The effect of that would be to give the In8tru{ - 
tions a Statutory framework by the allusion 
in the Act itself, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework by the Resolutions that would 
bo passed approving of them before they aio 
submitted for His Majesty’s approval. 

As to the other proposals that Sir Toj made 
in the matter of Defence, wo still feel that tho 
Governor-General should have an unfettered 
lH)wer in selecting his Defence Minister , but 
we will make it quite dear in the Instructions 
tliat we wish tho two sides of the Government 
to work in tho dose co-operation, and tliat 
wo do definitely contemplate — I would asK 
his attention to this point, and wo will make 
an allusion to it In the Instructions — that 
before the Estimates are actually put to tho 
Federal Assembly the Finance Minister and that 
doubt the Prime Minister should have an 
opiwrtunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Govonior- Gen oral their views upon them. 

We have been planning a scheme and a veiy 
complicated scheme, but wo have also been 
trying to create a spirit of co-operation. Several 
members of the Conference were very kind to 
me last night when they said that I had played 
some small part in helping to foster this spiiit 
of co-operation during the last few week*? 

I thank them for what they said, but T sn^ 
that their kind words wore really undeserved 
The spirit of co-ojieration is duo to much greater 
events and to much greater people than anv 
with whom I am connected or any that I could 
ever hope to emulate. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Conference, His Majesty's Government, ii‘ 

S ursuance of their pledges, proceeded to dratl 
tie Wlilte Paper incorporating their tentative 
conclusions. 
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The White Paper. 


The proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
for Indian constitutional reforms which are 
now under examination by a joint Committee 
of Parliament were issued in March tliis year 
in the form of a White Paper. Though the 
intention is to spee^ up the necessary legislation, 
no date is suggested in the White Paper for the 
.ictiial change in the Indian system of Govern- 
ment. The Royal Proclamation inaugurating 
Uie new system shall not be issued until both 
Houses of Parliament liave agreed on the date 


Bv the proposals put forward, the Provinces 
<iro given autonomy and to a Federal Government 
IS conceded responsible government over the 
whole Held of administration allotted to the 
l<’ed oration except in regard to certain 
“reserved” hubjofts The Federation will 
consists of the autonomous provinces of British 
India, 11 in number, including the new Provinces 
of Sind and Oiissa, and the Indian States. 
It will be brought about by the Princes surrender- 
ing a defined corpus of their present soveieign 
rights to the federation but retaining internal 
autonomy in respect of rights not so suriendered, 
uTiallocted by any other consideration tlian the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown. 

It IS a condition of the sotting up the Federa- 
tion — (1) That rulers of States representing 
not loss than half the aggregate jiopulation of 
the Indian States and entitled to not loss than 
half the State’s scats in the Upper House of the 
hegislature shall have executed the necessary 
Instrument of Accession , and (2) That a 
Reserve Bank, free from political influence, 
will have boon set up and already succossfuliy 
(tpojating These conditions fulfilled, it will 
rest with both Houses of Parliament to move 
the Crown by an address to issue a Royal 
Bioclamatlon inaugurating the Federation. 


Reserved Subjects, 

The Governor- General and Viceroy will have 
a dual capacity. Governor-General as head of 
the Federation, and Viceroy as conducting 
relations with States outside the federal sphere. 
As Governor- General he will be aided and advised 
by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature in all matters save those concerned 
with the three Departments to be reserved 
to his personal administration namely, Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical Affairs. 

The Governor- General is also given a special 
responsibility for certain purposes . — (1) The 
prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof. <2) 
The safeguarding of the le^tlmate interests of 
minorities. (3) The safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation. 
(4) Tbe securing to the members of the Public 


Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. (B) The protection of 
the rights of any Indian State. (6) The 
prevention of commercial discrimination, 
(7) Any matter which affects the administra- 
tion of the reserved departments. 

In fulfilment of these special responsibilities 
the Governor- General is empowered to act 
either without or contrary to the advice of his 
Ministois and can himself pass a Governor- 
General’s Act to secure any of those purposes 
and IS given all powers to secure tlie necessary 
finance 


Apart from the reserved departments and 
th(^e special responsibilities there is another 
category of prerogatives or powers, the majority 
of them such as are usually associated with 
the head of a Constitutional State, the others 
to meet the particular conditions of India — 
{a) The power to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature {b) The power to 
assent to or withhold assent from Bills or to 
reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure (c) 
The power to summon joint sessions of the two 
Houses of the Legislature in cases of urgency, 
(d) 'J’he grant of previous sanction to the 
Introduction of legislation —(1) Repealing, 
amending, oi repugnant to any Act of Parliament 
expending to British India or any Govemor- 
Oenoral’s or Governor’s Act or Ordinance ; 
(2) affecting any department reserved to the 
control of tlio Governor- General , (3) affecting 
coinage and currency of the Reserve Bank; 
(4) affecting religion , (6) affecting the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. 

In case of emergency the Governor- General 
also has certain Ordinance-making powers. 
In the event of a breakdown of the machinery 
of government ho is empowered to assume full 
control. The system is continued under which 
expenditure connected with the reserved subjects 
is not subject to the vote of the Assembly. 
In regard to other finance he has power to restore 
any out interfering with the carrying out of any 
of his special responsibilities Various heads of 
expenditure will not be subject to the vote of 
I the Legislature although they may be discussed. 
These hiclude the loans services, the expenditure 
of the reserved departments, and the salaries and 
' pensions of the Indian Civil Service. 

The special and wide powers thus conferred 
on the Governor- General are by command 
conveyed in the Instrument of Instructions 
given liim by the King Emperor on assuming 
office, to be exercised only in special circumstan- 
ces and not in everyday routine and normal 
circumstances, except in the case of the reserved 
departments. 
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Federal Legislature. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
Central L^islature in composition and will 
consist of two Chambers — the Upper Clxamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
IQO appointed by the Ih-lnces, 160 elected by 
members of the Provincial legislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated members; 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 376 members, of whom 
126 will be appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and interests in each Province 
In the present British India Legislature Chambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character. In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass laws subiectlng any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any disability or discrimina- 
tion In the exorcise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or company woula 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 

The Provinces. 

In the Provinces certain subjects (Reserved 
subjects) have Idtherto been administered by 
the Govemor-in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Ministers in the 
Legislature. But Governors, like the Gov emor- 
General, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresjpondlng powers to discharge these rospon- 
sibUltfes, confined i n scope of course to the 
Province. 

The Provincial Legislatures are enlarged and 
the allocation of seats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of His 
Majesty's Government’s Communal Award 
of August 4 last The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of wholly elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Lower Houses in the Provinces are concerned. 
In Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral with a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
in the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicameral. 

For the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals lay 
down qualifications the effects of which should 


be to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per cent, 
of the population of British India, and similai 
but lower qualifications for the franchise foi 
the Provincial L^islatures should produce a 
Provincial electorate in the noighbourhoofi 
of 14 per cent, of the total population of British 
India or some 27 percent, of the adult popula- 
tion. Women can vote for and will have seats 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
and Provincial L^islatures, 


Public Services. 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services The Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecrli*- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so apMinted will be regulated by 
rules made by the Secretary of State. He will 
determine the number and character of such 
appointments and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State In Council. 


At the expiry of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
will be held into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railway services, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
Inquiry will rest with His Majesty’s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of botJi 
Houses of Parliament. Pending the decision on 
tills inquiry, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered The 
administration of the Railways is by a Statuton 
Railway Board so composed as not to be subjci I 
to political interference. 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
is abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than thjoe and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may thmk 
fit, except tliat their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters. 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of tlie Federal, 
Provincial and States .authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Couit 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India. 
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After the publication of the White Paper, 
^eps were taken to appoint members of the 
Jiouse of Commons and the House of Lords 
to a Joint Select Committee to consider the 
])ropo«al8 and report to Parliament The 
White Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Government’s scheme, but the Committee 
iiad full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper. There was more than one debate In 
ttie two Houses of Parliament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
ultimately the three leading parties in Parlia- 
ment, Conservatives, Liberals and Labour 
agreed to appoint their representatives. While 
the Labour Party showed some unwillingness 
m the beginning to appoint Its nominees, it 
Yielded eventually ; but the lUght Wing section 
of the Conservatives in both Houses, repre- 
sented by Mr. Winston Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd, refused to co-operate and kept themselves 
fiee to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee In any manner they thought proiier 

Simultaneously stejM were taken to select 
representatives from British India and Indian 
States to co-operate in the Joint Committee’s 
inquiry. Some dilDculty was experienced in 
lixlng the status of these nominees while under 
the British constitution Parliament could not 
appoint any outsiders to its Committee, the 
Indians would not accept any position except 
that of practical equality with meinliers of 
Parliament serving on the Committee 
The difficulty was solved by styling the Indian 
representatives as assessors, and giving them 
liberty to cross-examine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
but not to Join in the report or sign it. 

The question of the procedure to be adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of evidence to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in view of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the voluminous nature of the 
material to be dealt with, but this was soon 
tided over. Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee's work was the 
disinclination of almost all political parties in 
India to co-operate with the Committee or lead 
evidence before it on their behalf. This objec- 
tion too disappeared after a time, and the 
Committee eventually examined a large number 
of Indian witnesses representing various schools 
of thought. The inquiry lasted about six 
inontiito, and all interests, including the Indian 
devices, voiced their cases. Even die-hard 
Conservatives like Mr. Churchill appeared 
before the committee ; but the principal witness 
was Sir Samuel Hoare himself, although he was 
a member of the Committee. His evidence 
occupied more than a fortnight and covered 
the entire ground of the White Paper, in the 
< ourse of wUch he submitted several memoranda 
lu order to elucidate doubts and fiU gaps. By 
common consent Sir Samuel Hoare ably main- 
tained his ground against the representatives 
of die-hard Conservatives on the Committee, 
hut Indian political opinion held that on several 
i>oint8 he had to yield, Indians looked with 
disfavour on bis explanations in respect of 


defence, fiscal autonomy, commercial dlscri- 
mlnation and India’s right to retaliate against 
Dominions which discriminated against her, 
which were construed as weakening India’s 
constitutional imsltion. 

Immediately on the publication of the White 
Paper, Indian politicians, even of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terms 
against some of its provisions. 

I On the other hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties. Including the 
Muslims. 

i While the Joint Committee inquiry was in 
progress. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegates, was unable 
to continue in Jvondon longer than July and 
placed on record suggestions for the improvement 
of the Eeform proposals with a view to rendering 
them acceptable to Indian opinion. Similarly 
His Higimess the Aga Khan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagiios submitted a joint memorandum 
towards the close of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee in tlie hope that their suggestions 
would be taken into consideration at the time 
of the drafting of the report. 

Both these memoranda cover a wide ground 
and demand a number of radical changes in 
the White Paper scheme. Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that “ no constitution, which falls to satisfy 
certain essentials, will meet with the needs of 
the situation in India. Those essentials are; 
responsibility at the centre and provincial auto- 
nomy with certain safeguards for the period of 
transition , reserved subjects, army, foreign 
and ecclesiastical departments to be under the 
CAintrol of the Governor- General for the period of 
transition, wliich should not be long or indefinite, 
adoption of a definite policy in respect of re- 
served departments facilitating their transfer 
to the legislatures within tlie shortest period 
compatible with safety of the country and 
efficiency of administration, and a definite 
declaration in the statute of the constitutional 
position of Indian within the British Commou- 
wotdth of Nations.” 

The other memorandum is specially notable 
because It was signed by all the Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority represent- 
atives. It made it clear the modifications 
suggested would not affect the basic 
structure of the scheme but were 
intended to ensure that the reserved powers 
were so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India to full responsibility and 
to secure that the period of transition was not 
Indefinitely extended. It urged that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution Act should contain a 
definite statement that the ** natural Issue of 
India’s constitutional progress is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status.’* Indian public 
opinion, it said, liad been prdfoundly disturbed 
by the attempts made during the last two or 
three years to qualify the repeated pledges 
given by responsible ministers on behalf of 
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Hia Majesty's Government, “Following the 
precedent of some of the Dominion oonstitu* 
tlons, a definite date after the passing of the 
Act should be fixed for the Inauguration of the 
Federation.** 

The memorandum also demanded greater 
control over defence, finance and the services 
The signatories urged that the Army Counsellor 
should be a non-ofiSclal Indian, there should be 
a definite programme of Indlanisation, the cost 
of d^ence should be substantially reduced and 
the Indian Army should not be employed out- 
side the country except for Indian defence. 

On the subject of financial safeguards they 
did not object to the appointment of an adviser 
to the Governor- General for a limited jierlod, 
provided he did not Interfere in the day-to-day 
administration and that he should advise the 
Governor- General only when he considered the 
financial stability or credit of the Federation 
to be in danger. Legislation in respect of 
c irrency, coinage and the Reserve Bank must 
not be subject to the previous consent of the 
Go vomor- General. 

They demanded statutory recognition of 
India’s freedom to regulate her fiscal policy 
without reservations or qualifications and, while 
they had no objection to a general declaration 
about British subjects holding public ofliccb or 
practising any profession or trade, they stoutly 
opposed any provision which would make it 
impossible for India to discriminate against the 
subjects of the Dominions and Colonies which 
imposed disabilities on Indian subjects The 
proposal to continue the recruitment to the 
Services by the Secretary of the State was also 
objected to and the demand was put forth that 
the Central Services should be recruited by the 
Federal Government and the Provincial 
Services by the Provincial Governments. 

Mj. K. M Joshi submitted a separate memo- 
randum making suggestions for health Insurance 
for workers and invalid and old age pensions 
and seeking to improve the provisions for labour 
legislation and representation 

Early in the winter of 1034 the much deferred 
report of the J. P C was imblished. It evoked 
a chorus of disapproval in India and was regarded 
by a wide section of public opimon as “more 
reactionary than the White Paper.’* The 
report recognised the existence of a public opimon 
strong enough to affect what had been for gene- 
rations the main strength of the Government 
of India, that is, its instinctive acceptance by 
the mass of the Indian people, but the Committee 
was of the opinion that responsible government, 
to which Indians* aspirations were mainly 
directed, was not an automatic device which 
could be manufactured to specification. The 
Committee therefore held that a Constitution Act 
for India must seek to give statutory form to 
safeguards essential to the proper working of 
Parliamentary government, but which in Great 
Britain had no sanction save that of established 
custom. The future Government of India 
would be successful in proportion as it repre- 
sented not a creation but a natural evolution of 
past tendencies. 


The Committee accepted the principle of 
provincial autonomy and endorsed the proposal 
that in all provinces dyarchy should be abolisb d 
and Ministers made generally responsible o\(t 
the whole i)rovinclal field. In the speti.tl 
circumstances of India, however, it was h(M 
appropriate that this principle of cxeculi\, 
independence should be reinforced in the 
tltution by the conferment of special poi^us 
and resixmslbllities on the Governor as tlie luMd 
of the provincial executive 

The following is a summary of the main 
recommendations of the Committee : — 

The Committee emphasised that Provlnual 
Autonomy required a readjustment at the Conti 
To create autonomous units without any coi i i‘s- 
nonding adaptation of the existing Ccntial 
Legislature would in the Committee’s opinion 
give full play to the powerful centrifugal fonos 
of Provincial Autonomy without any attonqii 
to coimteract them and ensure the continnoii 
unity of India 

Having accepted the broad conclusions of 
Provincial Autonomy and an All-India Fed (na- 
tion, the Committee, while recognising that 
Provincial Autonomy must piecede cential 
change, stated that the same Act should lay 
down a Constitution both for the Centre and tor 
the Piovmces, in order that the full intention 
of Parliament should be made clear. Federal um 
was not left as a more contingency of the futuie 
The Committee advised that the Interval between 
l*rovincial Autonomy and the inauguration 
of the Federation should not be longer than 
was necessitated by administrative con&idera 
tions 

The Committee endorsed the general plan 
of the White Paper for a statutory delimitation 
of the respective spheres of govemmant between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
Accepting the White Paper proposal, tin 
Committee agreed that the allocation of thi 
residue should be left to the Governor- Gcin'ral 

The White Paper plan to create new PioMiiei s 
of Sind and Orissa was approved, but it was 
recommended that the Orissa boundaries si ion Id 
be extended to include that portion of tin* 
Jeypore Estate recommended for transfer bv 
the Orissa Committee of 1932 together with 
the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs and a 
small portion of the Parlakimedi state includini,' 
Parlakimedi town 

The Committee paid a tribute to the wi"*' 
and farseeing action of His Exalted Hlglmess 
the Nizam of Hyderabad in agreeing to the 
joint administration of the Berars wltli the 
Central Provinces. It was suggested that tin* 
Governor should liave a special responsibility 
to secure the expenditure in the Berars ot » 
reasonable sliare of the joint revenues. 

In agreeing that dyardiy in the ProMi.tej 
should be abolished, the Committee endoi'’^ 
the proposal that over practically the vhoic 
of the provincial sphere the Governor slouiu 
be amenable to the advice of non-offldal Mlni^tcia 
selected from the Legislature. 
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The responsibility of Ministers over the 
proviuclAl neld involves the transfer to Ministers 
of all departments of a Provincial Oovemment, 
including those concerned with Law and Order. 
In order however to avoid the intrusion of 
political pressure into questions affecting the 
internal discipline of the Police Force, the 
Committee considered that the Governor’s 
(xmsent should be necessary to the amendment 
of Police Acts and certain Rules thereunder 
It was also recommended that there should be 
special piotection for secret intelligence repoits 

In view of the special problem that may 
be presented by teirorism, the Committee 
considered that there should be a powei in the 
Governor himself to assume charge to such 
extent as he might judge requisite of all anti- 
terrorist activities of Government. In the 
Gominittee’s opinion it would be necessary to 
exercise this power forthwith in Bengal unless 
conditions had materially improved by the time 
of the introduction of Provincial Autonomy 

No change from the White Paper proposals 
was suggested in the composition of the 
Provincial Legislatures, except that, on the 
ground that conditions are substantially the 
same seixmd Chambers were proposed for 
Madras and Bombay in addition to Bengal, 
the (Tnited Provinces and Bitiar 

The Committee considered that Provincial 
Upper Houses should not be liable to dissolution, 
but that one-third of the incmbeis should retire 
at fixed intervals. 

The Committee wore definite in their opinion 
that communal representation is inevitable at 
the present time. They described as well- 
thought and well-balanced tlic arrangement for 
tile comiKisition of I'rovmcial Assemblies 
embodied in the Communal award, as amended 
by the Poona Pact. 

Themselves regarding the States as an Cbsmitial 
(dement in an All-India Federation, the Com- 
imttee a<jcepted the principle proposed in the 
Wliitc Paper that the accession of a sufficient 
number of States should be a condition precedent 
to Federation. They accepted the White Paper 
proposal that the Federation should not come 
into existence until the Rulers of States 
representing not less than lialf the total popul- 
ation of the States and entitled to not less than 
lialf the scats allotted to the States m the 
Federal Upper Cliamber had signified their 
desire to accede. 

The Committee agreed that representatives 
of the States in the Feiieral Legislature should 
be appointed by the Rulers of the States con- 
cernecl The White Paper ratio of representation 
between the States and British India was' 
endorsed. 

The rights of paramountcy over the Indian 
States at present exercised on behalf of the 
Crown by the Governor-General-in-Councll 
clearly could not be exercised by any federal 
authority. The Committee fully agreed that 
outside the federal sphere the States’ relations 
would be exclusively with the Crown, the right 
to tender advice to the Crown within this sphere 
lying with His Majesty’s Government. 


In dealing with the area of federal jurisdiction 
the Committee recommended that Aden should 
be transferred to the administrative control 
of His Majesty’s Government on certain definite 
conditions not later than the date of Federation. 

The Committee approved the proposals in the 
White Paper for the Federal Executive, namely 
that the Governor- General with the assistance 
ot not more than three Counsellors, should 
administer the Departments of Defence, 
External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
British Baluchistan, and that in all other 
Departments ho should be guided by the advice 
of Ministers chosen from the Federal Legislature, 
subject to his powers under ** special respon- 
sibilities” which would follow generally those 
of the J’rovlncial Governors except that the 
Governor-General would have a special res- 
ponsibility for the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation. To assist him in the discharge 
of this siieclal responsibility there would be 
a Financial Adviser whose services would also 
be available to tlie Federal Ministry The 
Committee made it clear that the Counsellors 
( onld not be Members of the Council ot Ministers, 
but they agreed that joint deliberation between 
Counsellors and Ministers should be encouraged. 

The Committee accepted the W'hlte Paper 
proposals regarding the size ot both Houses, 
the ratio in each House between British India 
and States rcprusmitatives, and the number of 
seats allotted to communities and 8i>ccial interests 
in the Lower House The Committee thought 
it important that the Muslim community should 
have secured to it, as the White Pajwr proposed, 
one-third of all the British India scats. 

The Committee’s proposals for the method of 
electing British Indian representatives to both 
Houses were an important departure from 
the Wlilte Paper scheme TIic respective 
advantages and disadvantages of methods 
of direct and indirect election to the Federa 
Lower Housi* were disi'ussed The Committee 
expressed themselves in favour of indirect 
election by the Provincial Lower Houses, the 
various communities voting separately for their 
own representatives 

They rccomiiKmded that indirect election 
should bo open to future review and express 
the hope that it after experience had been ob- 
tained ot tile working ot indirect election Indian 
1 opinion thought modification was required, 
the Federal legislature should lay its own 
projiosals before Parliament according to 
procedure for which provision was made in the 
Report Tile Committee suggested that some 
form of indirect election based on a group 
system might provide the ultimate solution. 

It was recommemded that In the case of 
bicameral Ix'gislatures the electing body should 
be the Provincial Upper House and in unicameral 
Provinces an electoral college should be formed 
of persons elected by an electorate correspond- 
ing to an electorate for Upper Houses in bi- 
cameral Provinces. As under the White 
Paper, election would be by single transferable 
vote The Committee preferred that the 
Council should not be dissoluble. Its members 
should bo elected for nine years and one-third 
replaced every third year. 
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Tbs Committee recommended that recruitment 
by the Secretary of State to the AU^lndia Sorvi* 
oea should cease except to the Indian Civil 
Service and Indian Police. They could not enter- 
tain any suggestion for a change in the system 
of recruitment to these two services simultaneo- 
usly with a fundamental change in the system of 
government. They thought, however, that 
there was much to be said for the recruitment 
in India of the Indian element in both those 
services. 

The Committee approved generally the 
White Paper proposals for a Federal Court. 

The White Paper proposed to enable the 
Federal Legislature to establish a separate 
Supreme Court for the liearing of appeals from 
the Provincial High Courts in civil cases and 
criminal cases involving the death penalty. 
This would inevitably result in an overlapping 
of the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and the 
Committee would prefer to deal with appeals 
in civil cases by empowering the I^gi^ture 
to extend the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. 
The Court would then sit in two distinct 
Chambers, though the Judges might to some 
extent be interchangeable. As regards criminal 
cases, the Committee concluded that no 
provisions for appeal were required beyond 
those at present existing. 

The Committee divided the question of 
commercial discrimination in * two separate 
Issues — discrimination against British commer- 
cial Interest and trade %n Jndta, and dis* 
crimination against British imports. 

They recommended that to the special res- 
nsibilitios of the Covemor-Qeneral enumerated 
the White Paper there should be added a 
further special responsibility defined in some 
such terms as follows: — “The prevention of 
measures, legislative or administrative, which 
would subject British goods, imported into 
India from the United Kingdom to discrimina- 
tory or penal treatment.*’ They further re- 
commended that the Goveruor-Genorars 
Instrument of Instructions should make it 
dear that the imposition of this special respon- 
sibility was not intended to affect the competence 
of his Government and of the Indian Legislature 
to develop their own fiscal and economic policy ; 
that they would possess complete freedom to 
negotiate agreements with the united Kingdom 
and other countries for the securing of mutual 
tariff concessions; and that it would be the 
Governor’s duty to intervene in tariff policy 
only if in his opinion the intention of the policy 
contemplated was to subject trade between 
the United Kingdom and India to restrictions 
conceived, not in the economic interest of India, 
but havlzig the object of injuring the Interests 
of the United Kingdom. 

As regards discrimination against British 
trade in India, here again statutory provision 

way of reassurance was necessary. The 
Committee accepted the White Paper proposal 
that the (Governor-General and Governors should 
have a special responsibility for the prevention 
of discrimination, but considered it should be^ 
made dear in the Act that this responsibility 
Would extend to the prevention of administrative 


discrimination in anv of the matters in respect 
of which provision is made against legislative 
discrimination. 

The .Committee rejected a proposal that the 
Constitution should contain a general declaration 
of the fundamental rights of the subject. But 
they thought that the Act might contain a 
declaration providing that no British subject, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India should be 
disabled from holding public office or from 
practising any trade, profession or calling by 
reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour 
or place of birth ; and it should be extended, 
as regards the holding of office under the Federal 
Government, to subjects of Indian States They 
thought also that there should be provision 
against expropriation of property except for 
public purposes. 

With a constitution mainly dependent for 
its success upon pro^dsions to ensure a balance 
between conflicting interests, it was impossible 
at present to grant powers of constitutional 
revision to Indian Lc^slatures. At the same 
time it was essential to provide machinery 
to enable constitutional modifications to be made 
without amending Acts of Parliament, and the 
Ck>mmittee considered that amendments on 
certain points should be permissible by Orders 
in council to which Parliament had assented. 

They recommended tbAt any amendment 
of the Eeserve Bank Act, or any legislation 
affecting the constitution or functions of the 
Bank, or of the coinage or currency of the 
Federation, should require theOovernor- General’s 
prior sanction. 

For the purposes of railway administration, 
it was propoB^ that, subject to the general 
control of the Federal Legislature and (lovem- 
meut, control should be vested in a Statutory 
Bailway Authority working on business princi- 
ples. 

In recommending the separation of Burma 
from India at the same time as the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in India, the Uommittee 
draw particular attention to the necessrtty of 
preserving Burma from injurious economic and 
financial results, and made their recommenda- 
tion dependent upon statutory effect being 
given to a trade agreement to be concluded 
between the present Governments. Such an 
agreement should be limited to the shortest 
possible period which would allow the two 
Governments to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions, and should contain a provision for 
mutally agreed alterations to be made during the 
currency. 

They intended the modification they suggested 
in the Indian White Paper to ap^v mtrtotM 
mviandis to corresponding proposals in the 
Burma White Paper. 

With one addition, the departipents proposed 
to be reserved to the Burma (Governors weie 
the same as those proposed to be reserved to 
■the Governor-General in India. The addition 
is monetary policy, currency and coinage. Theio 
would be no Beserve Bank in Burma and the 
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(bmniittee agreed to this addition to the list of, 
the Govomor'a reserved departments The 
(Committee concurred in the proposals that the 
(lovernor should be able to ap]>olnt throe 
Counsellors and a Financial Advmer. 

As regards relations between Burma and 
Indi^ the Committee agreed tliat Indians should 
be afforded vUhU-vts Burma generally, the same 
measure of piotection as has been recommended 
for United Kingdom British subjects in India 
but they thought that the additional h|)ecial 
lesponsibility to be laid upon the Governor to 
protect imjwts from India against penal treat- 
ment should be made reciprocal, and a similar 
lesponsibility in respect of imports from Burma 
laid upon the Governor- General in India 

The Committee agreed that special piovision 
should be made to enable the Biu-ma legislature 
to icgulatc the inflow of Indian labour, provided 
that such immigration legislation received 
the prior consent of the Governor. 

Government of India Bill. 

The Government of India Bill, which was 
published early m 1935, was generally based 
on the Joint Committee’s report. It made 
provision tor the accession of Indian States 
to the federation, and for the appointment 
of one person as Go venior- General of India! 
and another as His Majesty’s lepresontative 
as regards relations with Indian States, but made 
it la^ul for His Majesty to appoint one person 
to fill both oflSces. The Govornor-Gencrars 
powers and his special responsiblhties wcio 
defined and it was stipulated that in case of a 
failure of the constitutional maclunery he could 
by a proclamation assume all the powers of the 
Federation, excluding the Federal Court 
Detailed provisions were made relating to the 
Federal Railway Authority, which was to be 
lun on business principles. 

The Bill is a consolidating Act for the Govern- 
ment of India and includes a number of provisions 
contained in the 1919 Act which in turn will be 
repealed under the new Act, but the preamble of 
it will stand, since it is not the practi(‘e to repeal 
the preamble when any Act is repealed The 
*Seh‘ct Committee took the view tliat, with the 
1919 preamble standing and with the definite 
statement that no pledge is in any way repudia- 
ted, there is no need for a preamble in the 
present Bill, 

The first introductory part of the Bill provides 
for the Government of India by the Crown. 

The second part, dealing with Federation, 
defines inter alia the functions of the Governor- 
General, the extent of the Federation’s execu- 
tive authority, constitution of the Council 
of Ministers and the Legislatures; prescribes 
the legislative procedure ; and contains provisions 
in the event of failure of the constitutional 
machinery. 

The clauses provide inter alia that unless a 
State adhered to Federation within twenty 
years, an address by both Houses of the L^is- 




lature will be necessary for its admission. 
They also provide that the Council of State 
shall consist of 156 representatives of British 
India and not more than 104 of States, and the 
Assembly 250 representatives of British India 
and not more tlian 125 of States, 

ProAislons on similar tines arc laid down in 
the third part dealing with Governor’s Provinces, 
Other parts Include provisions relating to Chief 
Commissionci’s Provinces, l^islative jiowers 
and administrative relations between the 
Federation, the Provinces and the States, 
finance, property, contracts, federal railway 
authority, judicature, including federal courts, 
and High Courts in British India, also transitional 
provisions. 

Nearly fifty ( laiiscs appear in the part relating 
to the Her vices. There is substantially nothing 
now in them, but they merely set out in statu- 
tory form Avhat is now embodied in a whole 
series of the Secretary of State’s rules. 

The constitution of Burma, wlilch, it is imder- 
stood, under the now constitution will eidoy 
the same fiscal autonomy as India, is outlined In 
over 1.50 clauses. 


The schedules include lists of federal, provin- 
cial and concurrent subjects, proscribe the form 
of oath of affirmation to be taken by members 
of the Legislatures, deal with the comjiosltlcm 
of the Federal and Provincial legislatures, 
prescribe the qualification for the membership 
of them and give a list of enactments to bo 
repealed. 

British Indian seats in the (’oiincll of Btate 
and the Assembly correspond to the lists con- 
tained in the report of the Bele(‘t Committ^, 
and the White Paper, respetlively, and the 
allocation of States^ seats in both Houses also 
follows closely the list contained in the Select 
Committee report 

The chief change in the States’ seats is 
the allocation of 16 seats for Hyderabad in the 
Federal Assembly The distribution of seats 
in the Ihrovincial Councils and Assemblies 
correspond to the list contained in the Select 
Committee report and White l^per, respectively. 

One full month was spent by the House of 
Commons in discussing the four hundred odd 
clauses of the Bill during the committee stage. 
Most of the provisions ot the Bill were retained 
by the Commons and the Government were 
able to cairy their measure easily, thanks 
to the solid right-wing Conservative support. 

At the time of writing the Bill is awaiting the 
third reading and as far as it is possible 
to forecast, it may be assumed that it will pass 
through both Houses without any very material 
change. 

i For Indian reactions to the Report and the 
I, see Congress section ) 
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THE FUTURE OF BURMA. 


Throughout the discussions on the Indian Be- 
forms proposals the question of Burma’s future 
occupied a secondary position, as nothing could 
bo definitely settled until the Burmans themselves 
decided whether they would join the proposed 
all-India Federation and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate unitary 
entity with constitutional advance analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to similar 
safeguards It was thought tliat a now election 
to the Burma Legislative Council would give 
the electorate an opportunity to express itself 
on this question The election was held and 
resulted in a majority for the antlseparationists 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or Federation on the lines of 
His Majesty’s Government’s proposals it de- 
clined to do so. A large number of resolu- 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear indication of the peojilc’s mind. Even 
the anti-separationlsts did not vote for Federa- 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India as an experimental measure, reserv- 
ing the right to withdraw from the Federation 
at a later date Several adjournments wore 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, after the Governor 
had refused further to prolong the sittings, 
which had lasti'd several days, the special 
session of the Council was jirorogued. 

If Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict, 
the British Government could not remain idle , 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma. Therefore, a few months later fin 
August) Hir Samuel Hoare presented to tnc 
Joint Parliamentary Committee a memoran- 
dum embodying Government’s proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India He, 
however, made it clear that if the Joint Com- 
mittee decided that Burma should be includcxl 
in the Indian Federation, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the same 
way as they would apply to any other p^o^^nce 
of India. As the Burma Council had refused 
tt) choose separation r)n the basis of the con- 
stitution outhned by the Premier, he suggested 
that the Committee should invite some Burma 
representatives for consultation to assist in deter- 
mining which of the two courses would be in 
the best interests of Burma Assuming that 
Burma was to be separated, he outlined a scheme 
of constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also be the Commander- 
in-Chief. He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with schedulM 
areas. Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elected by, and responsible to, the 
Council. The Legislature would be bicameral. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmans had 


supported separation from India. Ho added 
that Burma could not be granted the right of 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
would bo fatal to Federation. 

In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee decided in Kovember to invite 
twelve representative Burmans for consultation 
A prolonged discussion took place in December, 
in which both sides freely ventilated their 
respective jioints of view. “ The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burm.i 
Council should bo construed as a vote again'.l 
separation”, “There are no two opinions m 
Burma , all are for separation ; the so-called 
federationlsts are also for separation — but after 
a time ” These were the conflicting views 
expressed in Tjondon. On behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made it 
plain that Britain had no axe to grmd and thai. 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
beat for Burma The coniroversy was set at, 
rest by tiio publuution of the report of fiu' 
Joint Parliamentary (Committee (see Joint 
Parliamentary (Jommitlee section) wlilGi 
pro\lded for the separation of Jiurma and the 
establishment of a separate untary constitution 
tor Jiurma. 

The Joint Parliament iary Committee’s lleport, 
W'as discussed by tlic Burma Legislative CJouneil, 
which rejected a motion opposing semration 
and rejecting tlie constitution proposcil by the 
Committee A jiroposal favourable to tin 
immediate grant oi Dommlon Status to Burma 
was carried. 

Shortly after tlie pul)h<ation of the J P (' 
Report (see Joint Parliamentary Committi'i 
section), wliich covered Ihirma also, ri'presen 
tatives ot the Burman and Indian Governm(‘nts 
entered into negotiations to settle the futun 
financial and commercial relations between tie 
two countries These negotiations result'd 
in an agreement maintaining the staiuh qxo 
for a jx'riod of five years, a proixisal to allow 
a certain latitude for low revenue duties having 
been abandoned Commenting on this agri ( - 
ment in the House of Commons, Sir Samuel 
Hoare advised representatives of British trait 
not to ask for any siiocial safeguards for British 
trade and industry at the present stage on tin 
ground that any attempt to obtain concession^ 
which th(‘ Indian and Burman Government'' 
were unwilling to offer of their own accord 
would adversely affect British trade wit h India 

A tribunal was also appointed to advisi 
the Secretary of State on tlie formulation of a 
just financial settlement between India and 
Burma The trlbunars report was published 
in May, 1935 Taking the figures up to the yc.ii 
ending March, 1933, the Tribunal declared, 
that on the basis of 34 per cent intcK'st, Bunn i 
would pay India over two crores of ruiH'i 
annually for 45 years to redeem principal aim 
I interest. 
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The annual budRct sesBlon of the Indian 
Ivoglslaturo opened in New Deliii with a meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly on Wednesday, 
24th January 1934 This was an unusually 
early date and there was a good deal of conten- 
tious legislation, both ofhcial and non-ofiicial, 
in the session’s programme 

The annual Eailway Budget was presented 
by the Honourable the Railway Member Sir 
.loseph Bhore on 17th February Its outstand- 
ing feature was the evidence which it contain 
lustifying the forecast made a year previoiislv 
tliat the depths of the trade depression then 
prevailing m India, in common with the rest 
of the world, had been plumbed Earnings 
showed a material advance over those m tlic 
preceding year. 

The Railway Member showed that the actual 
deficit in the year 1932-33 amountcfl to Rs lOl 
erorcs against an anticipated deficit of Rs 9^ 
crores, loss liaving been met by a temporary 
loan from the Depreciation Fund, which was 
thus left with a balance slightly over lis 12 
crores. The estimates for 1933-34 piovided for 
income Rs. 89i crores and expenditure just over 
(J4 croics, which would have left net rcceiiits at 
nearly 25J crores The final estimates now 
showed a drop of ^ croie in receipts, with net 
traffic receipts thus standing at 24J crores 
As mterest charges amounted to 321^ crores, the 
deficiency for the year was thus estimated at 
7| croies, Including a loss of 2 crores on strategic 
lines Government proposed again to meet 
the loss by a temporary loan from the Depre- 
ciation Fund, which would thus bo left vith a 
balance of llj crores against 12 croies at the 
beginning ot the year The revised estimate 
of traffic receipts, though it was half-a-crore 
below original anticiiwtions, was over 2 crores, 
or 2i per cent, higher tlian the figure for 1932-33, 
and goods caniing during the current year were 
expected to be nearly 3^ crores or about d per 
cent above earnings hi 1932-33 the mcrease 
in traflftc having been general and theiefore being 
regarded as a sign of general trade revival 
Passenger earnings in 1933-34 were shown m the 
levised estimate to be about one ciore, or nearly 
4 x)er cent below earnings in 1932-33 Various 
adjustments of fares and freight rates were 
shown to have been introduced to deal with 
the special points revealed by these statistics 

The estimates for the year 1933-34 showed 
total receipts from State lines 91 J crores and 
total expenditure including depreciation 64J 
erorcs. With interest charges estimated at 32 
crores, the total deficiency would thus bo approx- 
imately 61 crores A loan of this amount 
from the Depreciation Fimd would leave the 
fund in credit to the extent of Hi crores at the 
end of the year as compared with Ilf crores 
at the beginning of the year The Railway 
Member estimate for an increase of 2f crores 
in traffic receipts, an improvement of 3 per cent 
on the figures for 1938-84. “ The steady upward 
trend in our goods earnings this year justifies 
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we beheve (he said) the hoi)o tliat at last we arc 
fairly on the road to recovery, though it would 
be rash to anticipate any rapid progress as yet 
along that road.” 

The Railway Member re-emphasised the 
strength and soundness of the financial position 
of the Indian Railways notwithstanding the 
deficits experienced shico 1931-32. He said . — 
*‘Takmg the period of eleven years beghining 
from 1924-25 and ending 1934-35, we find that 
the first six years wore a period of prosperity 
and the foll(» wing five years have boon otherwise. 
The crescemio of deficits began in 1930-31 with 
5 crort's, grow to 91 crores in 1 931-32, and reached 
its height m 1932-33 with a figure of lOi crores 
Wo hope that that constitutes the peak, for wo 
expect our deficit to be 7} crores in 1933-34 and 
about 5i crores in 1934-35 A naked statement 
of these deficits is, however, calculated to give 
an entirely inaccurate impression of the real 
financial position. T will endeavour to convey 
what I think as a more correct picture by stating 
the financial jiosition of tlic past three years 
from a somewhat different angle 

Taking onr commercial lines alone for the 
present, it will be seem that even in 1932-33, 
wliich may be regardc^d as the woist year during 
tills period, our net revenue from all sources 
amounted to 23i crores and during that year 
we put by to the depreciation reserve a sum of 
71 crores more tlian wo actually required to 
wlthdiaw for our current expenditure on renew- 
als and replacements Even in tlic worst 
year of tins dark period it will thus be seen tliat 
our earnings only fell shoit by one crore, of the 
amount tnz , 31^ erorcs, required to pay tlio 
full interest on the Capital at cliarge In the 
tollowiiig two years, viz , 1933-34 and 1934-35, 
our estimate of net revenue from aU sources is 
25| and 27| crores resiiectively. It jiayments 
to file depreciation reserved were confined to 
wliat was needed to meet our urgent and neces- 
sary lequuemcnts, our net revenue in each of 
these two voars would be o\cr 32 crores and 
would excecHl th(‘ sum necessary for our mterest 
cliarges on commercial lines by a crore aud a 
iialf. 

” Inc hiding strategic lines, against our deficits 
amounting to 13 crores, m the two years referred 
to, must be set tlie additional appropriations 
amounting to \ 2^ crores tliat we are making to 
the depicciation account after meeting not only 
all the normal expenditure on renewals and 
replacements debitable to tlie fund during these 
years, but very heavy abnormal expenditure of 
li crores to repair earthquake damages and the 
damages to the Hardings Bridge caused by the 
vagaries of the Ganges. These figures, I hope, 
afford ample justification for the opinion I have 
expressed as to the intrinsic strength of the 
financial position of the Indian Railways.” 

Annual Goieral Budget* 

Tlie annual General Budget of the Oov^^ 
ment of India was presented by the Honourable 
Sir George Schuster, Finance Member, on the 
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ovenlng of 27th February, He began by saying 
how greatly the world depression had during 
recent years affected the exchequer position: 
**A8 a measure of India's difficulties 1 may 
remind the House that whereas in the 10 years 
ending March 31 » 1930, the value of India's 
exports and re-exports of merchandise averaged 
Just under 326 crores, in 1030-81 that fell to just 
under 226 crores, in 1081-32 to about 160 crores, 
and In 1932-33 to 1 3H* Imports of merchandise 
though they did not fall quite in the same pro- 
portion as exports, owing to the well known fact 
that private gold exports gave India a supple- 
mentary purchasing power, nevertheless fell 
very steeply from an average of 242 crores for 
the ten years ending March 31, 1930, to 163 
crores in 1930-31, 126 crores in 1931-32, and 
132 crores in 1032-33. In view of the extent to 
which we rely on customs import duties for 
revenue, the effects of this enormous drop must 
be obvious." 


At first, the Finance Member showed, revenue 
fell away too rapidly for Government to keep 
pace with the situation and during 1930-32 the 
aeflcits were larger than the amounts sot aside 
each year for the reduction of debt Drastic 
emergency measures foliowed, with the result 
that from 1032-33, after providing 6,84 lakhs 
for reduction of debt, there was a surplus of 1,66 
lakhs, while, according to the revised estimates 
the fbal figure for 1933-84, after making pro- 
vision of 6,88 lakhs for reduction of debt, was a 
surplus of Bs. 25,000 as against a budget expect- 
ation of Bs 26 lakhs. The shortfall was chiefly 
accounted for* deficiencies under Customs 
uid Income Tax 


Sir George took great satisfaction in the fact 
that Government’s loan policy during the past 
three years represented a net improvement all 
round of about 6i crores per annum and there- 
fore he announced that Government, "have 
come to the conclusion, after weighing most 
carefully all the issues that we have so streng- 
thened our general financial position that in these 
times of siiecial difficulty it is not necessary to 
strain the tax revenue in order to maintain our 
precision for reduction and avoidance of debt 
at the full level fixed by the preikent Convention." 
The Convention, which was settled m 1924, 
laid down that m respect of all debt incurred 
up to 81 March, 1023, a fixed sum of Be. 4 
crores should annually be set aside and that on 
all debt incurred thereafter (other than debt for 
advances to the Provinces which make their 
own provision for repayment) a sum of li per 
cent, should be proved. Under this scheme 
the budgetary provision for reduction and 
avoidance of aebt increased from 8,78 lakhs in 
1024-26 to 6,80 lakhs in 1033-34. The total 
Indebtedness of the Government of India mean- 
while increased by 203 crores to 1212 crores, 
though during the same period the interest 
bearing assets of Government increased by 814 
crores to 078 crores. The net annual burden 
of interest having at the same time substantially 
been reduced, consequently " We have come to 
the conclusion that it will be adequate if for the 
present we maintain our annual provision for 
the reduction and avoidance of debt at Es. 8 
eroips," the changes to apply to the current 
year ag well as to the ensuing year 1984-36. 
By ^his means the surplus lor 1983-34 was 


increased to Be. 1,29 lakhs and this sum Govern 
meni proposed to set aside as a special fund foi 
relief measure in the area affected by the recent 
heavy earthquake. 

The budget iof 1934-36 allowed for a drop oJ 
2,80 lakhs in revenue and a increase of 2 laklu 
in expenditure compared with the figures foi 
1933-34, so that the Finance Member was left 
with the necessity to inmrove his position to thr 
extent of 1,63 lakhs. The outstanding featun 
of the revenue returns in recent years was shown 
to be a reduction of Customs duty on importtnl 
sugar from 10 crores in 1930-31 to a little mou 
tlian 2 crores in 1934-36, this loss being due to 
the high import duty imposed by Government 
for the protection of the Indian sugar manufa(* 
turing industry. Government now proposal 
an excise duty of Be. 1-6 per cwt. on Indian 
made sugar, out of which they promised to set 
aside the equivalent of ono anna per hundred 
weight, representing about 7 lakhs, to be di*;, 
trib\ited among the provinces where sugar is 
produced in order to assist the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societies among canc 
growers. Government also proposed an increase 
in the import duty on raw tobacco and a redu<* 
tlon of import duty on cigarettes and expectenj 
to gain 30 lakhs thereby They further pro 
pos€^ to reduce from 7^ annas to 6 annas poi 
ounce the import duty on silver, through whie 1 
they expected to gain 4 laklis. They proposed 
further to abolish the export duty on raw huK^ 
by which they expected to lose 5 laklis on tin 
one liand but indirectly and wadually to gam 
rather more. They proposed certain change 
in postal rates and proposed a new surcharge oi 
one anna on the 12 annas charged for a telegram 
of 12 words, this being accompanied by a nev\ 
telegraph rate of 9 annas for a message ot ^ 
words. These post and telegraph c}iarge‘> 
would, they calculated, involve an initial los^ 
but yield an early win The net Improvement 
in revenue which Government estimated from 
their taxation adjustments was placed at l,6t 
lakhs, which would cover the deficiency of 1 ,6*. 
lakhs and leave a surplus of 16 lakhs. 

In addition, Government proposed the lmpi» 
sltion of excise duty on matches at the rate ol 
Bs. 2-4 per gross boxes The proceeds of tint 
excise In a whole year they expected to amount 
to 3 crores But their purpose in Imposing^ it 
was to give special financial help to Bengal by 
\ handing over to that province at least half th( 
export duty on jute, a concession to Bengal 
which in the coming year would amount td 
1,90 lakhs The Burma Government already 
haidng a consumption duty on matches yieidiiuj 
18 a year, it was proposed that this should 
be discontinued and that Burma should, instead 
of it, be given 18 lakhs per annum out of tin 
new all-India excise profits The excise wa> 
estimated to yield 2,10 lakhs in the coming 
budget year, or nearly 3 lakhs more than tin 
amounts to be paid to Bengal and Burma. 

Ltfislatioii* 

An important item in the Legislative pro 
gramme of the session was a Government Bill 
for the prevention of unconstitutional agitation 
directed from British India against Indinn 
Staten* administiations. This Bffl contained a 
penal clause ngalnet oozupizacleB ol the kind 
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indicated, provided powers to stop press attacks 
in British India oalonlated to excite disaffection 
in the States and empowered district magistra- 
tes to prevent organised bodies of men invading 
the States from British India. The Bill was 
introduced in the Legistative Assembly in Simla 
at the autumn session of 1033. It was then 
ordered for circulation for eliciting public opinion 
and in the present session the Honourable the 
Home Member moved for its reference to Select 
Committee with instruction for early report 
There was considerable opposition to the refer- 
ence to Select Committee, elected members 
keenly representing that the measure would if 
enacted be likely to prevent influence ^ing 
exerted by people in British India in favour of 
progressive measures in Indian States. The 
division on the Select Committee motion resulted 
in 68 voting In the Government lobby and 
30 with the opposition. The Bill again came 
before the Assembly with the report by 
the Select Committee on 4th April. Opposi- 
tion to the measure was again vigorously 
expressed but the motion for consideration 
was adopted without division after the applica- 
tion of the closure at the end of two days* 
debate The Bill was finally passed by a 
majority of 67 to 28 after a further 4 days* 
detailed discussion. 

Other Bills of political importance which were 
Introduced by Government and passed by the 
Legislature during the year were one to continue 
the authorisation previously given to the Bengal 
Government to extern political detenues, for 
incarceration in other provinces in India, and a 
Bill to supplement a measure passed by the 
Assam L^islative Council to strengthen the 
powers of the Provincial Government for 
dealing with terrorism, the Government of 
India Bill in this respect being required merely 
to deal with points ultra vires of the provincial 
authority. 

The year witnessed a passage of a series of 
Government Bills dealing with economic ques- 
tions. These were partly disposed of during 
the annual budget session in Delhi, which con- 
cluded on 21 st April, and partly during the 
annual Simla session, which commence on 
Monday 16th July and continued until Friday 
31st August. The most important of these 
industrial or economic Bills was one to give 
another period of protection to the Indian 
cotton textile industry. The Bill covered silk 
and artificial silk as well as cotton and outstand- 
ing features of it were the inclusion of provisions 
implementing the recently negotiated Indo- 
Japanese trade agreement and of clauses carry- 
ing out the agreement simultaneously negotiated 
between representatives of Indian and Lanca- 
shire cotton textile Interests. 

Government also introduced a new Bill to, 
extend the protection given to the Indian iron] 
and steel industry. The feature of the measure, 
based as it was upon a new Tariff Board inquiry, 
was a reduction in the level of protection hitherto 
given. This feature was supplemented by the 
confident expectation expressed by the Com- 
merce Member, in the debates on the measure, ; 
that the industry was in a fair way towards 
standing on its own legs without any protection. , 
A feature of the debiktes on the BiU was the 
inststence of the Leidslt^tive Assembly on the 


I maintenance of revenue Import duty on oertatn 
classes of manufactured steel imports even 
'where the Tariff Board had reported that no 
protection of any kind was required, a recom- 
mendation which had received the endorsement 
of Government. 

Both Textile and Steel Bills provoked a great 
deal of oratory in the interest of the consumer, 
but both measures were passed without serious 
amendment affecting their protective provisions. 

A measure to amend the tariff Act in order 
to provide for the protection of minor industries 
against the unfair competition of imports was 
passed through all its stages. 

A measure industrially of great importance 
was a. new Factories Bill This measure was 
designs to give effect to recommendations of 
the Boyal Commission on Ijabour in India and 
dealt with matters pertaining to the welfare and 
safety of Industrial employees Government 
having in the first instance drafted and circulated 
a Bill designed to give effect to the Commission's 
recommendations and having received a groat 
volume of opinions and criticisms, redrafted 
their original measure and introduced the Bill 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly on 8th 
Beptember 1933 The measure was on 16th 
September 1933 referred to Select Committee. 
The Committee's report and the final stage in 
the negotiation of the Bill were dealt with by the 
Legislature during the September session, 1934. 
An outstanding feature of the measure was a 

{ )rovision intrc^ucing a 64-hour working week 
n factories. Other important sections of it 
dealt with health and safety provisions and 
others again with the employment of adolescents 
and children. The measure as reported by 
Select Committee received general approval and 
was passed. 

Other Bills of importance in the economic 
sphere were a Bill to amend the Imperial Bank 
of India Act, this being a measure consequential 
to the establishment of a Beserve Bank, a Bill 
to restrict the cultivation and export of rubber 
and a Bill to continue the protective Import 
duty on wheat. Both Houses of tlie Legislature 
appointed Select Committee to consider the 
working of the Ottawa Agreement between 
India and the United Kingdom. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly Committee submitted on the 
last day of the September Assembly session a 
lengthy report, the chief burden of which was 
that the period of 18 months during which the 
agreement had been in operation was too short 
for the formation of a final conclusion upon its 
merits but that the results so far in evidence 
were sufficiently promising to justify the 
continuance of the preferential arrangements 
which the Agreements prescribed. The Oounoel 
of State Committee on the same subject did not 
report before the end of the year. 

The Legislature passed on the initiative of 
Government a Bill to make better provision for 
the control of the manufacture, possession, use, 
operation, sale, import and export of al^roraft, 
this being a measure corresponding with those 
prevailing in the most advanced countries for 
the control of matters connected with Oivil 
Aviation. The Legi^ture passed a resolution 
continuing indefinitely the imposition of excise 
duty of two annas per gallon on motor spirit for 
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the purpose of road development and prescribed 
rules for the administration of the Bioad Fund 
thus obtained. One of the rules requires the 
appointment of a standing Eoads Committee 
oomprising a member of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council, two nominated official members, one of 
whom must be a member of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly three members elected by the 
members of the Council of State from amongst 
themselves and six members elected by members 
of the Legislative Assembly from amongst 
themselves. 

The Sugar (Excise Duty) Bill and the Alatches 
(Excise Duty) BiU required to implement the 
Finance Department’s Budget proposals in 
regard to those commodities provoked a great 
deal of discussion. The debates on the Sugar 
BiU were chielly between the industrial inter^ts 
on the one hand and consumers* and cane- 
growlng interests on the other. The debates 
on the Matches Bill contained criticism of the 
special favour being shown by the Government 
of India towards Bengal On the other hand 
Bengal representatives bitterly complained that 
the whole instead of only the half of the ]ute 
export duty was not being remitted to their 
province Government were taken to task for 
introduemg in the Matches BiU a taxation 
measure the proceeds of which were to bo devoted 
to a speciUed, though informaUy specified, object 
The Sugar Bill was, after coubideration in Select 
Committee, flnaUy passed on 18th AprU and 
the Matches Bill, after similar examination 
by Select Committee, was i)assed on 20th 
AprU. 

Two criticaUy important measures success- 
fully negotiated through the Legislature by 
Government in the September session were an 
Indian Army (Amcnament) BiU and Indian 
Navy (Discipline) BiU. Tlie necessity for the 
new Army BiU arose from the prospective 
creation of a new class of Indian Army officer 
The new officers are those being trained in the 
newly established Indian Military Academy for 
King’s Commissions. The King’s Commissions 
given to these officers wiU be wluit is known in 
the self-government Dominions as a Dominion 
CommisBlon and the new BiU was a disciplinary 
measure to take the place, in regard to such 
officers, which is fulflUed by the British Army 
Act m regard to officers in the British Army, 
the measure being thus a disciplinary one. There 
was a good deal of hostUe discussion on political 
grounds, but the BiU was iinaUy passed by large 


majorities in both Houses. The Indian Nav^ 
(Discipline) BIU was, as its name impUes, a purel\ 
disciplinary measure, with the object of bnugin^? 
officers of the newly established Indian Navy 
under the same disciplinary code as prevails in 
the Koyal Navy. Non-official critics of the 
measure strongly objected to the passage of a 
' Bill applying to Indian Naval Officers the pro- 
visions of the British Naval Discipline Act 
Their difficulty was overcome by diminatmg 
from the Indian measure the original references 
to the British Act and by transplan thig into the 
Indian BiU the necessary provisions of tic 
British Act. The BiU in Its amended form w.is 
passed without difficulty and thereafter theie 
issued a Royal Proclamation giving the title 
Royal to the Indian Navy. 

Two non-official Bills of social importuiuf' 
were before the Jiegislative Assembly in both 
sessions They were a BUI by Hal Bahadui 
M 0 Rajah for the abolition of Untouchabilit\ 
This measure was circulated for eliciting public 
opinion and was not pressed to its flu^ stagis 
by its promoter. The other BiU, brought loi- 
ward by Mr. Ranga Iyer, was the Hindu Temple 
Entry Disabilities Removal BiU, which al&u 
dealt with the removal of disabilities arising fioiii 
Untouchability The BUI having, with the 
co-operation of Government, been circulated foi 
meeting pubUc opinion, was re-presented to tin 
Assembly in its Simla session with a great mass 
of hostile opinions attached to it, opmions not 
only expressmg the opposition of Hindu ortho- 
doxy but also the cautionary objections oi 
liberal minded Hindus to the legislative pies 
cription of socio-reUgious reform. In the hj?lit 
of the opinions espressed, this Bill was event ii- 
aUy withdrawn by its mover. 

His Excellency The Viceroy on 29th August 
addressed a joint sitting of the CouncU of State 
and Legislative Assembly He reviewed at 
some length events connected with the Legis- 
lature during the four years’ life of the present 
Assembly and announced the decision that the 
life of the Assembly should not be extcmlid 
beyond 31st December 1934. 

The Legislature Assembly was dissolved on 
3lBt December 1934, its life having specially 
been extended beyond the normal period till 
then by the Governor- General as a matter ol 
expediency and convenience in view of the 
progress of the current discussion for the levibiun 
of the Indian Constitution. 
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Cotton TextUot. — ^There was published in, 
the Now Year a report by the Tariff Board 
concerning the continued grant of protection to 
the Indian Cotton Textile industry. Apart; 
from its recommendations, it Included a most 
Informing review of recent progress of the Indian 
cotton mills. 

It stated that the number of mills in British 
India rose from 274 in 192Gt to 312 in 1931 
Bombay and Ahmedabad together, it showed, 
contained just under half the total number. 
In Bombay the number of spindles working fell 


by 15 per cent,, the numlier of looms working 
by 5.4 per cent, and the number of persons 
employed by 13.5 per cent. Between 1925-‘i0 
and 1931-32, tlie production of yarn and clo<!| 
Increased in Bombay by 23.4 percent, and .J- 
per cent , respectively, in Ahmedabad by neail\ 
60 percent, and in the rest of India by 62.8 P‘> 
cenC and 62.9 per cent. Between 1926-27 aini 
1931-32, the annual production of yarn Increa^'t * 
by nearly 160 million pounds, or just under 
per cent. The most noticeable increase w . 
in coimtB above 30’ s, especially in Bombay ’ 
Ahmedabad. 
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J’he production of piecogoods increased by 
per cent. In these six years. There was a 
substantial increase in the production of the 
<mal counts of cloth. There was a fall In Imports 
oi yarn. There was a phenomenal fall in im- 
ports of piecogoods, the drop bemg from 19 
iiiillion yards in 1929-30 to 890 million yards 
111 1930-31 and 776 million yards in 1931-32 
The United Kingdom lost ground much more 
fhan Japan. Japan steadily increased her share 
in the import trade. 

There was no extension of the use of auto- 
matic looms, but in both Bombay and Ahmcda- 
liad there was an extension of double shift 
working The Board found that little advance 
was made m the housing of labour or in the 
organization of welfare work, but that there 
was a substantial writing down of capital in 
bombay mills after 1926, and that energetic 
measures were adopted by the millowners’ 
Vssociation of India to improve the system of 
sales though nothing was done to develop the 
export of trade in cotton goods 

The report, while criticising some aspects oi 
the managing agency system, agreed that it 
(ould not be abolished. It stated that legisla- 
tion was desirable to define the extent and need 
of the control and supervision to be exercised 
by directors and shareholders over managing 
agents. 

On the average the cost of cotton represents 
40 pc'r rent, and manufacturing costs 60 per cent 
of the total organised expenditure. Tiie 
standard size of the mill in Aiim<*dabad is 
600 to 700 looms, with 20,000 to 25,000 spindles 
in the latest year coming under the purview of 
the Board, tlic standarcl size was 1000 looms 
and 35,000 to 40,000 spindles. 

The complement of labour per day of 10 hours 
is equal to 15 per thousand spindles, and 80 
eveiy 1 00 looms (Including preparatory prices in ' 
each case). The output in 1931 was ecpial to 
79 per cent, of total capacity (single sliift) 

India has a virtual monopoly of short staple 
cotton She also produces sutlicient long staple 
<otton to meet the country’s requirements up 
to counts of 40 ’h. The consumption of doth 
lepresented hy yarn of (’oiints above 4()’8 is not 
more tlian 20 per cent, of the country % needs, 
and it is to this extent alone that India is 
dependent on imported cotton. Although] 
the imports into India m 1931 represented only 
15 per cent of the total consumption in the 
c'ountry, India is the largest single export] 
market for piecegoods both for the United 
Kingdom and for Jaimn. 

The highest cost of power per unit of output 
in Indian mills as compart with Japan is 
mainly duo to the lower efilcienev of the Indian 
mills. The greatest disability of the Indian 
industry compared with Japan is in respect of 
labour. The labour cost per pound of yarn 
of average coimt 16*s in a Bombay mill exceeds 
cost in a Japanese mill by over 60 per cent 
The labour cost of weaving in a Bombay mill 
IS estimated at 15 per cent, below that in an 
American mill. The labour cost per pound of 
yarn in Bombay is less than half the cost in a 
Lancashire mUl. The number of hours worked 


per week (single shift) in India is 25 per cent, 
higher than in Lancashire. Attempts to in- 
crease the output of labour in the Bombay mills 
have largely failed owing to the opposition of 
organised labour. 

'’The majority of mills in India will find it 
impossible without aid of protection to realise 
any return of capital or to find adequate sums 
and in many casc^ to meet the whole of their 
out-of-pocket expenses ” 

Theamoimt of capital invested in the Industry 
is 80 crores Decline of the industry must 
seriously affect the cultivator 

The Board rccommcndcil an claiiorate stheme 
of proteition for cotton and artificial silk textiles 
in behalf of both mill and hand loom indus- 
tries 

“ Protective duties should be applied to 
goods of finer counts both because they compete 
indirectly with goods manufai tun'd from Indian 
cotton and also to encourage the manufacture of 
goods from imported long staple cotton ’* 

In our scheme (of protection) the ad valorem 
duty is intended to protect the rc'venuo and the 
level at which it is fixcnl will depend on the 
financial requirements of the t4c)vcrnment. I’ho 
protection necessary for tijo Indian industry is 
given by the specific duties alone. The scheme 
of protection will not be effected if the Oovern- 
nient and the Legislature decide to levy tlie 
ad valorem duty at differential rates in pur- 
suance of the agreement i cached at Ottawa 

“ Our investigation of the hand loom indubtiy 
has been hampered by the absence of authorita- 
tive statistics.” 

The Board's recommc'nclations were, with 
modifications, embodied in the Indian Taiiff 
(Textile protection) Amendment Bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly on the 5th February, 
1934, and passed without serious amendment 

The same Bill included provisions based on a 
Tariff Board Inquiry for the grant of protcc-- 
tioii to the sericultural industry. In their report 
on this industry the board recommended a 
specific duty of two and a half rupees per pound 
on raw silk “I’his will afford enough protec*- 
tion for filatures as well as for cliarkha silk 
We also recommend that the alternative ad 
valorum rate of duty be raised to 50 per cent. 
The protection to be for five years and to apply 
to all classes of silk The Board also recom- 
mended a duty of 50 per cent ad valorem on 
cocoons 

The Board recommended that the ” Ad 
valorem duty on silk goods be 85 per cent, and 
the duty on silk mixtures 60 per cent” ; all silk 
yarns to be liable to the duty recommended for 
raw silk and a spec ific duty of Ke. 1 per pound 
to be imposed on artificial silk yarn. 

Woollen Manufacture-' — The Government of 
India late in 1933 appointed a Tariff Board 
to consider the question of giving protection to 
the woollen textile industry. The Board Issued 
an elaborate questionnaire upon the subject in 
the beginning of 1934 and is still engaged upon 
its work. 
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ViTiCBBRS.-oThe total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emlgn^ for purposes of setUement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows* ~ 


Kame of country. 


Indian population. 


Date of Information. 


SriUth Empire, 

1. Ceylon 

2. BiiUsh Malaya* 

8, Hong Kong 

4. Hauiitius 

5* S^dielles 

6. Gibraltar 

7. Kig^ 

8. Kenya . . 

0. Uganda 

10. Kyasaland 

11. Zanzibar 

12. Tanganyika Territory . . 
18. Jamaica 


6,60»677t 

6,24,000 

2,566 

2,65,796 

332 

50 (approximately) 
100 
39,644 
13.026 
806 
14,242 
23,422 
17,950 


1982 Agent's Eeport 
1931 
1011 

1931 Protector of 
Immigrants* Eeport 
1911 
1920 
1920 

1931 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1926 

1031 Census. 

1931 Census. 

1932 Eeport of tlic 
Protector of Immi- 


grants. 


14. Trinidad 

15. British Guiana . . 

16. Fiji Islands . . 


17. Basutoland 

18. Swaziland 

19. northern Ehodesia 

20. Southern Ehodesia 

21. Canada 


1,40,680 

1,34,069 

78,975 


172 

7 

56 (Asiatics) 
1,700 ( „ ) 

1,22,911 


1082 Do. 

1932 Do. 

1982 Eeport of Serro 
tariat for Indian 
Affairs. 

1021 

1921 

1921 

1931 

1931 Census. 


22. Australlar— 

Western Australia . . 300 

Southern Australia . . 200 
Victoria . . . . 400 

New South Wales . . 700 

Queensland , . . . 300 

Tasmania . . . 100 


2 000 (approximately) 


1922 


23. Hew Zealand 

24. Natal 

25. Transvaal 

26. Cape Colony 

27. Orange Free State 

28. Newfoundland 

Foreign Cofintnee. 

29. United States of America • 

80. Madagascar . . 

31. Eeunion ., .. . 

82. Dut(di East Indies .. , 


83. Surinam 

34. Mozambique 

85. Persia 

Total of Indians in For- 
eign Countries 
Total of Indians in 
British Empire 
Grand Total of Indians 
Overseas 


1,166 

1.50.920 

15.747 

6,656 

127 


1932 Official Year 
Book. 

1933 Protector of Im- 
migrants Eeport. 

1926 1 Statistics of 
1926 V Immigration 
1926J Department 


3,175 (Asiatics) 

6,272 (Indians) 

2 194 

882)667 (Orientals, chiefly* ’ 
Cihinese A Arabs) 
(say 50,000 Indians) 

34,067 

1,100 (Asiatics and half- 
castes) 

3,827 


1910 

1917 

1921 


1920 

Not known. 
1922 


100,626 

22.32,676 

23,83,201 


* Indudtng Straits .Settlements, Federated and Unfedecated Malay States, 
t Indian Estate Labourers only. 
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Oritfltt of Indian Eraldratlon.-~BiDl- 

gratioii la prohibited by the Hindu Sbaetre.^. 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early tiroes except In 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Broigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century* From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the suga^ spice, tapioca, 
and coooanut plantations of Penang, and this 
intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded Instance of genuine reomltment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 150 artisans to Bourbon. The 
abolition of slavery in British colonies in 1884 
gave the first great impetus to the movement. 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta. The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion. The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of evety 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live. These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Bmigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 6 years. 

History of Emigration. — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 ei^lgration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation In Bngland regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV of 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
The emancipation of slaves In the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a s]rstem of emigration 
from French Indian ports to B^unlon and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1858 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1800 to St. 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
iegaUsing and regulating emigration to Bieunion 
MarUnique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana. 
Act Xlfl of 1804 marb an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since It elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of controL 
It was itself amended in 1869 and 1870 in im« 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and Improving 
mnitary conditions in settlements. In 1809 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and In 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of the 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Bmigration Act and was only 
permitted from the port of Negapataim. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus- 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed in 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in the treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 


Recent Legislation.— In 1871 a fresb con* 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and in Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects in which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1888 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General in Counen 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to any of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
and or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that proper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced . This 
Act with certain amendments of no importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVIl of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Golonles of Mauritius, Jemaioa, 
British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Luda, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitta, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands (Tolony of Dutdh 
Guiana and the Danish Golony of St. Oroix. 
Bmig^ion to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
St. Eitte, Nevis, the Seychellee and St. Oroix 
Sweed sewn after the of the Act. iU 

demand for fresb labour having died out. 
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flmlmtlon to Natal was discontinued from the 
Ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was undesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Eml- 
nation to the French Colonies oi Beunlon, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of | 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to rei>ort on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up in coimeotion with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 In the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chfmanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the Indentured S 3 rstem and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made in 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Legisla- 
ture. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant •• was extended to cover all per- 
sons ** assisted *' to depart from India. 

Beferences. — The following Is a list 
of the most important reports on questions 
connected with Indian Emigration that have 
been published during recent years: — 

1. Beport of the International Commission 
appointed to enquire into the condition and 
treatment of British India immigrants in Re- 
union, 1879. 

2 Report on the system of recruiting 
coolies in the North Western Provinces and 
Oudhfor the Colonies, 1883. 

3. Major Pitcher and Mr. Grierson's report 
on ihe^stem of recruiting labourers in the 
North Western Provinces and Bengal for the 
Colonies, 1883. 

4. Report of the Natal Indian Immigrants 
Commission, 1885-87. 

5. Dr. Comin's report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Ri union, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

6. Dr. Comin's report on Emigration from 
the Bast Indies to Surinam, 1893. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on Emi 
gration to RC^union, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Mackensle's report on the oondi. 
tion of Indian immigrants In Maurttins, 1895. 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1896. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Commission's Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates , 1910. 

11. Report of the IndianEnquiry Commission 
South AiMca,19]4. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chlmanlars repoii 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18. Maijoribanks* and Marakkayar's report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Africa Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon V. 8. Sastn 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1923. 

16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India. 

17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Report by Eunwar MaharaJ Singh on his 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Report by Kunwar MaharaJ Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Report by the Right Hon'ble V. S 
Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards. 

22. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing 1928, 

23. Annual Re^Kirt to the Agent of tii(‘ 
Government of India in South Africa for th*' 
year 1928 and onwards. 

Present Position.— Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labon^ apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three:— 

(a) Control of emigration. 

(b) Eights of Indians to admission to other 
pans of the Empire. 
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(e) Bights and disablUties of Indians do* 
mlciled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.— So far as 

unskilled labour is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con- 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1022 are as follows : — 

** 10. (1) Bmlgration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condi- 
tions as the Governor -General in Council, by 
notification in the GdzcUe of /ndta, may specif y 
in this behalf. 

*• (2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section unless it has been laid in draft 
before both (mambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but. upon such 
approval being g^ven. the notification may be 
issued in the form In which it has been so ap- 
proved.” 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(a) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an 
officer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissioner) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon. or 

(b) have applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not. before leaving 
British India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
the Governor-General in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon sliall 
have enacted that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part ci the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses In this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in soch manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor-General 
in Council admit and gi\’e all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one 3rear of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he Is required to do is un- 
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suitable to his capacity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient reason, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perform 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
(«). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(0) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in respect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also per* 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923. and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,500 labourers. The 
terms were more onerous than in the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to BriUsh Guiana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declared lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General in 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Oozette oj 
India on the following terms and conditions, 
which shall thereupon become operative — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 500 fami- 
lies shall be permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 500 families 
shall not exceed 1,500. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 
recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and responsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emigration Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. 

(3) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
subsistence during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emigrant and all esmnses In this 
connection shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana or met from funds at their 
disposal. 
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(i) The OoTernment o( Britlsfa Quiana shall 
at any time when so desired by the Qovernor- 
Oenend in CoundL admit and give all faculties 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(5) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
nnder section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent ts 
absent or unable to perform his duties, the Qov* 
emment of British Guiana shaU at the request 
of the Govemor*Gonentl in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the d^uties of 
the Agent. 

(6) Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generaUy 
to supervise their employment. I^e Agent 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appointment, 
be a member of such Commlsuon. 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a hiding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall be fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the looality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
either by himself or through some member of 
ms family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time duiwg the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
bolding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
owner^p in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half tiie area of his holding 

(8) An emigrant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be boused and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 

one month. 

(fi) If any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modatlon» payment of rent and for a^dcultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
fres skilled supeHsion shall be provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Galana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of ryears from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
Galana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 8 and not 
more than 6 years horn tiie date of his arrival 
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In British Galana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the cost of 
bis passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the expense of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 5 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Galana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of qqarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British Guiana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained In 
the last preceding clause the (^vernment of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re- 
patriate at its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by or on behalf of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence In India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or ’in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement (Commission. 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent in the case of Indian children 
as in the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement In force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
lias at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the (Colony in accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admissfon of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire.~On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolations 

i " (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
British Commonwealth Including India, that 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
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oompositloB of Its owB MimUtion by meftne' 
of restriotlon on immigration from any of the j 
other oommimitieB. 

**(2) British oitisens domiciled in any Bri*; 
tish country^ including India, should be ad-j 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, ! 
including temporary residence for the purpose 
of education ; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to permanent settlement. 

** (8) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring In their wives and minor children on 
condition : (a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (b) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Oovemment 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.*’ 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differenuatfaig against Indians 
are In practice used In order to check Indian 
immigration, the objections to which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 50 words In any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received In advance a permit 
from the Domininn Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Uiuister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to be unsuited to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the! 
country of which he is a native and unless he i 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New-' 
foundland and the Irish Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce. pleasure, or education. India on Its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreigo countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- i 
ment of India to make rules **for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
of Indian origin, domlciledin any British posses- 
sion, shall have no greater rights and privileges 
as regards entry into and residence in British 
India, than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
tration of such possession to persons of Indian 
domicile.'* With regard to the Grown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other classes of British subjects, and this 
principle has in practice been observed ^ the 
Colonud Office except in the case of Kenya 
oolony where, as stl^ed hereafter, the Brttirii 


Government has reserved to itself the right to 
impose restrictions on the immigration of daows 
of people whose entry into the colony may 
have an adverse effect on the coonomie 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and DiaablUUes of IndUmi 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.-^^s po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the rseoln- 
tlon of the Imperial Ckmferenoe, 1021, whidii 
was recorded in the following terms:— 

This Conference reaffirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immU^ 
tton from any .of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of dlsabiiitleB 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference^ 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.** 

** The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in ^ew 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position." 

The Eight Hon'ble Srinivasa Bastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1022 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of bis mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
fully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians. 
At the time of Mr. Sastri’s visit Indians 
resident in Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise. In Canada, Indians resident in 
British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the province 
franchise. While successful in securing a more 
sympathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastri failed to bring about any modlflea- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resolution 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian represent 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1028. Theli 
proposal was as follows : — 

** Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let Bis Majesty's Govern- 
ment in the areas under their dlr^ comwoli 
sudi as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com* 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenpes of how best and how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 1921 
Eeeolutlon may be implemented.** 

This proposal was favourably received by 
the Dominion Premiers, eznlnding Deaeru 
Smuts; and by the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies whtf(^rdially agreed thafc there should 
be full oonsuINktlon and discussions between him 
and n Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro* 
teetorates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of Inoia 
appointed a Committee in March 1024 corn- 
meed Mr. J. Hope Simpson, mr.. Chairman 
H. H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Robertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Bangadiariar, 1C.L.A., and Mr 
K. 0. Boy with Mr. B. B. Bwbank, O.I.E., I.O.8., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Office on certain outstandingquestlon 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji, ^e Com- 
ndttee assembled in London early in April 1024 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the mcretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colonial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, is Fiji and 
in the mandated territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty’s Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas In the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12 i^h, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions whicn had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position.^-^utside 
Australia, N, Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — . 

(I) South Africa— The main grlevancdi 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Belief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters * — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mr. Gandhi, June 80th, 1914 : “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it alwiys 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
teiM in a just manner and with due regard to 
vested rig^.** 

(II) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 : 

** By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
in the township in which he was living and 
trading, no matter how oftoi he shifts his 
residence or business from place to place in 
the same township,” 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
” that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading In townships, 
whether In contravention of the law or not 
should be respected.” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union. Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act Ko. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No. 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics ; but 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be ea- 
conraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics : but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
bo introduced under which municipalities 
should hive right, subject to certain condi- 
tions • — 

(a) to lay out residential areas for Asiatics 

(2>) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted. 

(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community. 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should bo confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland, 

(8) A uniform ** License Law ” applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
poesib’e, be enacted. If that is impracticable^ 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
(Uia 

(a) That the granting of all lioenses to trade 
I (not being liquor lioenses) sbaJl be entrusted 
to munloipal bodies within the area of their 
jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Counoilf in the Cape Province, and in the other 
ProvinOBB to ipeoial Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

(t) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the appUca- 
Ition. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator, 
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(e) That municipal bodies shall have the 
rieht to prohibit the license holderi or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business. 

(0) There should bo no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa. Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913. 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied in a 
Just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended tlie retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of its recommen- 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear- 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government. 

Present Position.— -Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
in Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union Is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration 
In the Transvaal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the ri^ffits of Indians. Some of these 
are merely irritating social disabilities, such as 
railway regulations debarring Indians from 
travelling in any other carriages excei>t those 
reserved for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tramways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti- Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are * 

(a) The Natal liural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elec^ Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

(ft) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Miiiiiclpalitles 
in selling land to assign it for particular commu- 
nities, and to that extent to secure segregation, 
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has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites. 

Anti- Asiatic feeling in Sonth Africa.— 

A bill tor the segregation of Aedatlcs known 
as the Class Areas Bill was introduced in the 
Union Assembly in March 1924, which though 
not speciQcally directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the comDulsorv segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which it 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union. In response to the vigorous 
protests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that it 
was their desire and intention to apply the 
measure if it became law in a spirit or fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians. The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
ox|)ected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill lapsed, but the Union 
Government thereafter appointed a committee 
to Inquire foi some other country in the world 
which would bo suitable for Indian immigration 
and to be a home for Indians going fiom South 
Africa. The report of the committee is awaited 

In Natal an Ordinance was introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian community. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form m 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld its 
I approval In 1923, tlie Union Government 
Itself introduced a measure entitled “Tlie Class 
Areas Bill," containing provisions which could 
be used in urban aieas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 

deeply exorcised over the prospects of 

tills legislation, despite the assurance of 
I the Union Government that it desired to 

apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But in consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the South 
Afiican House of Assemblv in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given Its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents further 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
Ineligible for Township Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards tlie end of January 1925, news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
ocoumtions. The Government of India made 
suitaole representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Oommittee 
to whicli the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The Bill as amended by the Select 
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Comiiiittoe was passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected bj the Senate In January 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May It was adopted in 
a joint Session of the Senate and the Assembly 
by eighty-three votes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present intention on the i)art of the Union 
Go^ernmentof extending legulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Jlex versus Hildick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid undei 
sections of tlie Act In terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India were 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated In future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested in the matter to make representa- 
tions 

In July 1926, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas ReserMition and Immigra- 
tion and llogistration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was introduced in the Union Assembly 
The Government of India made eifeetne 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of piinciple as well as of 
detail. 

Deputation to S Africa 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the (jovernment of South Afrka, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa the personnel of wiilch 
was as follows — 

G. F Paddison, Esq , c s i , I o s , Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon’ble Syed Raza Ali, M o s — Member 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt , 0 l e — 
Member. 

G. S. Bajpal, Esq., C.B B , l.o.s — Se- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the dcimtation was to 
collect as soon as possible first -band inform- 
ation regarding the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity In South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Afri(‘a Tlds 
deputation was followed by a return visit tt 
India of a 1‘arliaTnentarv depututlon from the 
Union Government of which the following w’ere 
members : — 

The Hon'ble F W. Bevers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Diiuoan, K c , c M.u , 
Messrs A. C Fordom, J S. Marwick, G. lleyburn, 
O. S. Verniootcn, \V. U. Hood, and J. 11 Hurt 
Bhorne. As a result of tiie Investigations oi 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
of the Union arranged for a mooting In tlie Union 
of a further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of tlio Indian problem 
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The Indian delegation whoso members were* 
Sir Muhammad Hablbullah, tlie Hon'ble Sir 
Pliirozo Setlma, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G. S 
Paddison, the lU. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastrl, Mr. 
G. Ji. Corbett and Mr. G. S Kajpai, assembled 
in Confercnee with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Cape Town on the 1 7th December 1926. At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were discussed 
by the delegates freely and openly and In a spirit 
of detenu Illation to find a satisfactory solution 
of tlie outstanding difficulties At the close of 
the Coiifercmc the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the follo^ng articles, which were 
uniiesitatingly ajiprovcd of by the respective 
Governments, as a liasis of agr^'ement • — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 

cognition of the rigiit of South Africa 
to use all just and legitimate moans 
for the maintenance of Western 
SUndard of life 

(2) The Union Governinoiit recognize that 

Indians domiciled in tlie Union, wlio 
arc prepared to conform to Western 
Standards of life, siiould be enabled to 
do so. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
sLindards are not required. Union 
donuei](‘ w 111 lie lost after three years’ 
ooutmiious absence from tlie Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
ot the law relating to domicile, which 
wiU bo of gener.il apiilication. Emi- 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union wilhm the three years, will bo 
allowed to do so only on r(‘fimd to the 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them 

( 1) The Government of India recognise their 
obligation to look .ifter such emigrants 
on tlicir arrival in India. 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 
wdves and minor children of Indiana 
pormaiicntly domiciled m tlio Union 
will be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
llesolution XXI of the imperial 
Conference of 1 918 

(0) In the expectation that tiie difficulties 
with whidi the Union has been cop- 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the .igreeiiient which has now happily 
been reached hetwceii the two Govem- 
immts and in order that the agreement 
may come into ojicration under the 
must favourable auspices and liave 
a fair trial, tlie Government of tlie 
Union of South Africa have decided 
not to piocced lurthor with Areas 
ileaervatlou, Immigration and Hegla- 
tration (Further Provision) Bill. 

l7) The two Governments have agreed to 
w'atth the working of tlie agreement 
now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time as to any changes 
tiiat experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Government of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Aqcnt in tlio 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and eifoctivo co-operation between tlie 
two Governments. 

In India, tlie settlement was on the whole 
well-received. Tn South Africa the more res- 
ponsible newspapers, botli English and Dutch, 
e <7., the “ Cape Times ” and “ Dio Burger,’* 
paid handsome triimtes to both delegations for 
the statesmans) lip wlih hthey had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achieved 
by them The majority of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit, of which it is the outcome, as tlio 
best guarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to "both parties. 

The friendly relations which wore happilv 
establlsheii between the Government of India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Jllglit llon’ble 
Srinivasa Sastrl, P C , who was a member of 
the Government of Imlia’s Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference His appointment 
was received witii universal approval lioth in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Governinont being Indicated by 
their decision, ns an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union On 
their part the Union Government afler the 
ratification of tiie Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis- 
lation to give effeet to their undertakings under 
it, so that when Mr Sastri .arrived in South 
Africa in .Tune all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Psirt Til of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for 
the upliftment of tlio Indian communitv 
Most of the provisions of tids part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Imlian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Go\ernmcnt wore not slow in moving 
the Provim i il Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for its improveincnt Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of tlie Government of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two eilucational 
exports — ^^Ir. K. P. Kichlu, T E S , Deputy 
Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C Gordon, B E, (Eilin ), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer In Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its Investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates the Union Govoniraent 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament known 
as the Liquor Bill, clause 104 of which purported 
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to prohibit the employment of Indians on any 
licensed premi'^es — hotels, clubs, breweries 
etc The appearame of this clause, which 
threatened the liveliiiood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in siith occupations, caused conster- 
nation among tliera and the Minister in charge 
decided to witlidiaw the danse from the scopt' 
of the Bill 

Modi of llie credit for the salutary measures 
reterrcl to and the spiut of trie uiiiness whicii 
they denote were due to Ui* liight JIon’bleMr. 
S.isln, tiic Agent of tlie Goxernment of India 
in Soiitli Africa, whosi* tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, otUeial and non offlcul alike and an 
Increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this .appeal for £20,000 for tlio purpose of 
opening a combined Teachers* Training and Higli 
school in Durban. The instit-utlon wliicii meets 
an urgent need for Indians in tlie Union of South 
Africa was opened on Octoiicr 141h, 1922, by 
His Excellency the Earl of Atlilono, Go\ernor 
General of Soutli Africi It is known as the 
Hastri College and has on its staff six fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India 

In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after r(*p.vtrl vtes and 
tiioir personal property immediatc'lv upon their 
return from Soutli Afiuva, to arr.ingo lor their 
despatcli to their homes and, if possible, to flud 
them emfiloymcnt for which tliey may lie suited. 

Early in 1920, the lU lion V S Srinivasa 
Sastri retired on tlic expiration of liis period of 
ajipointraont, and Sir KuimaVcnkatilleddi, Kt , 
was cliosen as his successor In Decemiicr 1029, 
sutldcn and serious illness eompcllcd Sir Kurina 
lleddi to return to India on sick leave. J)uring 
tlio time lie lield Ills post, Sir ICurma 
amply justified Ills selection to this important 
office Sickness having compelled liim to retire 
Kiimvai Sir Malmraj Singh, Jvt , (' 1 E , M V. , 
liariistei, was .ipiminted to succeed him 

Early in February 1930 the Government ol 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee ot the House of the Assembly to i nquire into 
certain questions relating to the riglit ot Indian*^ 
to oc( iipv and own fixetl pioporty in the Trans- 
vaal ami to propose siu.h legislation to the 
House as It might deem fit. This decision was 
flio icsiiit of a numlicr of leceut judicial judg- 
ments bearing upon tiie occupation of premises 
on proclaimed grounds in tlie Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to tlio native races of Asia and 
to tlio wide-spread belief tliat the intentions 
ot tlio Union i’arliament as indicated in Act 
37 ot 1919 whicl) piirpoited to prohibit the 
acquisition oi immov.vble pioperty by Asiatics 
sulisequcnt to its tomiiig into oiieration were 
being systematically doieated. As tJio labours 
of the Committee wore likely to affect impor- 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma lleddi 
was on leave in India, the Government of 
' India deputed Mr J. D Tyson, I.O.S., to make 
suitable represenUtions to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests and 
to give the Indian community in tlie Transvaal 
such assistance as it miglit need for placing 
its views before tlie Committee. The Com 
mittee’s conclusions which wore embodied in a 
Bill and its Keport were placed on the table of 
the Legislative Assembly of the Uulon on the 
I3tli May and the Bill prepared by then) was 
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road in the House for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the BUI 
and the Select Committee’s Report readied the 
Government of India, they made pressing 
representations to the Government of tlio Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far-readiing provisions of the measure 
which the Select Committee iiod prepared 
Their representations wore not witliout effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1931. 

The Bill did not, however, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1931, as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Capo J’own Agreement of 1927 This Con- 
ference was hold at Cape Town In January-Feb- 
ruary 1932 The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-l-Husaln, 
tiie other members being the Rt Honourable 
V. S Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mrs Sarojini Naldu, 
Mr G S Bajpai. and Sir K. V. Beddi 

The results of the Conforeneo were announced 
slmultauoouslv in India and South Africa on 
the fith April, 1032 As regards the Cape 
Town Agieonientof 1 927, the following statement 
was made — 

J “ In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Tape Town Agreciiient of 1927 delegate«< of the 
Government of the Union of S(.iuth Afiua and 
ot the Government of India met at Cape Town 
from January 12th to Fehruaiy 41 h, 1932, 
to consider the working of the Agreement and 
to exchange views as to anv modlfieatloiiH that 
experience might suggest I'he delegates had 
a full and frank discussion in the Conference 
uhieh w^as throughout marked by a spirit of 
cordiality and mutual good-will. 

2 Both Govcruinenta consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement lias been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their lespertive 
interests in regard to Indians resident m the 
Union. 

8 It was recognised that the possihilitlos 
of the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration 
to India are now' practically exhausted owing to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
Indian population of the Union are now Sontli 
African-born. As a consequence the iiossIWIitles 
of land-settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, 
iiave been further consldertKl Tin* Government 
of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of o 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians, both 
from India and from South Afilca, in other 
countries. In this investigation, W’hieh should 
t ake place during the (jourse of the present year 
a representative of the Indian commiinitv In 
Soutn Africa will, if thev so desire, be associated. 
As soon as the investigation lias been completed 
the two GovoTnment*K will eonsMcr tbe results of 
the enquiry, 


4. No other modification of the Agreement 
is for the present considered necessary." 

The Union Government, as alreadv mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, took action to 
implement the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statement. No suggestions In regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians Imihfrom India and 
South Africa, in other countries have so far been 
reported The South African Indian Congress 
decided to appoint a delegate to the committee 
of investigation on certain conditions. The 
Committee’s report is awaited. 

As regards the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, eeitain changes were marie which, broadly 
speaking, had tlie effect of further safeguarding 
Indian rights than was expected at the time when 
the results of the Conference wore announced 
in India These modifications were ex- 
plained to the Members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly in the following statement 
wliieh was made on tho 12th September, 1932 • — 

Clause 5 of the oilginal Bill, which sought to 
segregate Asiatics hv jiroWsion for the year 
marking of areas for the ok'dijiatlon or ownership 
of land exclusively by Asiatics, has been deleted 
Instead, the Gold Law has been amended to 
cm|)ower tho Minister of tho Interior, after 
(onsiiltatlon with tho Minister of Hfines, to 
withdraw any land from the operation of sections 
130 and 131 of tho Gold Law in so far as they 
prohibit residence upon or occupation of an\ 
land by coloured persons This power will be 
exercised, after inquiry into individual oases by 
an impartial commission, presided over, by a 
judge, to validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit exceptions to be made in future 
from occupational rcstiictions of the Gold Taiw. 

Fixed property acquired tiy Asiatic com- 
panies up to 1st Mav 1930, in which tho control 
ling Interest was nominally in tho hands of 
Europeans but de facto in tho luinds of Asiatics 
of winch stood law’fully registered In favoui 
of an individual Asiatic on the same date and 
fixed propertv held through European trustee^ 
iniinodlaicly prioi to the Ifith Mav 1930 will 
all he protected. .Shares hold by an Asiatic 
or Asiatic Company in a piivato company 
which in the terms of the ojjginal Bill, would 
have been forfeited to the State if the company 
aequiHd any fixed property after the Ist May 
1930, are prf»tected, piovidcd that they were 
held bv an Asiatic on the Ist May 1932 and have 
not been transferred by liim since that date and 
they will be lioritable by one Asiatic from 
another who lawfully holds them 

The provision in the original Bill, which de- 
clareil illegal the oeeupatlon of any fresh * land ’ 
after let May 1919 In the same townslilp by an 
Asiatic, has been made applicable from tho 
Ist Mav 3930. Jilxtensions made between 
the Ist May 1 910 and 1st May 3 930 are protected. 

In areas, like Springs, which, according to 
a Judicial pronouncement, were not formerly 
subject to the restrictive provisions of the 
Gold Law, but which have now been brought 
under those restrictions, Indians who were 
lawfully residing on or occupying land on the 
Ist May 1930, will liave tlieir light of residence 
or occupation protected and will also be able to 
transfer tho right to their lawful successors 
in title, 
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Ix)cal l) 0 <iin 8 , whom the original bill roqiilred 
to refuse rc'rtiflcatrs of fltneHs to an Asiatic 
to trade on the ground tliat the applicant may 
not lawfully carry on business on the premises 
for which the licence is sought, slmll ha\o to 
treat a cortifleato issued ])V a competent 
Government offleor to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive pio- 
viaions of sections l;iO and ISl of the Gold Law 
ns aufllcient proof that a coloured person may 
lawfully trade on sue h land. Tf an apiillcation for 
a certificate, which is neciwary for the grant of 
a licence, is refused on the ground of insuliiciencv 
of title to occupy tlie land on which the business 
is to be carried on, an appeal ma> be prcfcrml 
to tlie Magistiato of the district The dcdsirui 
of the Magistiato on any such appeal is turthci 
subject to an appeal to tiie Transvaal Trovindnl 
Division ol the Hujircinc Court 
The South African Indian Congress con- 
demned the A<*t and a Coininitlce to oigaiiisc 
Tassivo Ilesistanre was app<unted lint 
no action has been taken bv this Committee 
pending tlie re.poit ot the Commission, whicli 
has been appointed bv the Union Government 
under the ehaiimnnshlp of the Honoiiiable 
Mr Justice Foetham, to en<iniieinto tlie oeenpa- 
tion by coloured persons ot proclainu'd land in 
tlio Tiansvaal 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , cie , m a , 
Jlar-at-baw, wJio siu(ced<‘d Sii K V. Jtcddi, 
Kt , as Agent of the Govcinmcnt of India in 
Soutii Africa, closely watched the proceedings 
of tlie Commission and assisted the Indian 
community in the Transvaal t-o place their (*asc 
before it Sir, Maliaraj ri'turned to Tiulia m in‘l5 
and his place was taken bv Sir Syed Ka'/a AH 
(2) Kenya Colony. — The grievances of 

Indians domiciled in this Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of tlie Govern- 
ment of India, dated Oclolier 21st, 1020 I he 
controversy centred round tlie following points — 

(а) FRANcniSR. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government ot India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral toll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educatlonnl test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(б) Seoreoatton.— Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanilary grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, tliat it was impracticable , 
secondly, that it was commercially inconvenient, 
and thirdly, that Indiana are in practice unfairly 
treated in the allocation of sites 

(c) The Highlands. — liord Elgin decided 
In 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. Tlie whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin’s decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Europeans. 

(d) Immigration. — Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
Immigration and that such restrictions would 
be in principle Indefensible. 


The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government wore contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1923, 
It was held that the guiding principle should 
be that “the interests of the African native 
must be iiararaount,” and in light of this It 
was decided* — 

(u) Franchise. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 3 1 seats for elected Europeans, 6 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
nisslonary representing tne Africans, and 
a nominated official inajorily. One Indian 
Is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(b) Sforegation. — T he policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The HianTANDR —The existing practice 
Is maintained l>oth as regards initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration. — Ilaclal discrimination In 
Immigration regulations is rejected. But In 
the economic int-erests of the AfriCcans, further 
control ov’cr immigration is necessarv. Some 
arrangement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. The Governors of Kenva and 
Uganda fiave been Instructed to submit joint 
proposals for legislation. 

The Government of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution piiMisbed on August 
18th, 1023, and recorded “ their deep regret 
that Tfis Majesty 8 Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recoin- 
mendaiions made by them ” and reserved liberty 
to reop<‘n the case on a sail able opportunity, 
I’hey snifcd their intention of making 
repiesentaf Ions n'garding the action to be taken 
to Implement tht^-e dcci-ions, particularly in the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Followinff upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the loc.il administration 
»n the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal 1 Inca was conferred uj)on In<lians As 
regards immigralion, the Government of India 
took th(‘ ojiportunitv to urge the postponement 
of tlie l)il] giving effects to the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government until such time as the 
(’ornmittec proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1023 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restric- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
Instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenva was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statement 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. TTie Govern- 
mont of India received an assurance from the 
Colonial Secretary that ample opportunities 
would be afforded for the cxiiression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their Com- 
mittee desired to make. As has already been 
staU'd such a Committee was apimlntcd in 
March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies In the 
Uonso of Commons on 7th August 1924 shows 
the result of the representation mode liy the 
Colonies Committee • 
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“(1) Immigration.— My position is that if 
danger ever arises of such an inUux of immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicinl to thft 
economic Interest of the natives, I hold mysVlt 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards Ihe extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical dciiartinent 
to obtain accurate iiiformjition with regard to 
persons of all races a^^i^ing in or denari ing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations in favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepjired to resist 
the conclusion already nrrhed at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair rcprc'sentation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands— I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State tor the Colonics lias no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or implied, 
which had been given In the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands -being reconsi- 
dered 

(4) Lowlands — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agiicultm.il iiiimi- 
grants trom India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion tli.at before application** ior land In 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
lie taken of sending an otllcer exjicrlenccd in | 
Indian settlement and agricultural nietluMls to re- ' 
port on the areas Atpiesentany oonsiderat ion 
of the matter ir in suspense jiending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and .ignuil- 
tural points of view on the areas in question ’ 

With regard to the announcement in 
connection with “ l^ow’Iands ” the question of 
deputing an officer to examine the^e areas was 
considered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to ])iocecd any further 
with the Idea 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness whidi existed in the 
relations between the different classes of settlers 
in Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
co-operation and to select five mcmliers for 
nomination by the Governor to the Legislative 
Council. 

In June 1924, His Majesty’s Oovernraent 
announced the appointment of an East African 
Committee, under the Chairmanship of Lord 
South borough, to consider and report on certain 
questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
dependencies. Since this enquiry was likely to 
affect Indian interests, the Government of India 
urged that the Indian point of view should be 


heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions This request was granted, but 
further action in the matter wras suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, wliieh visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of tlio questions referred to the 
Soutbborough Committee The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published in the 
United Kingdom on May 7tb, 1925. On June 
0th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that. In view of the 
completeness of tlio report presouted by the 
Commission which, undci his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, HLs Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborougti 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, Information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make tlie Kuropean 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their oducatlon It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Kuropeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax The Indian eomniumty resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
sliould pay the same form of tax, m , an adult 
poll tax For Europeans tliis has been flxeil at 
80 shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
In July 1027, in whit ii it was announced that His 
Majestj’^'s Government had authorised the 
Herretary of State ior the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on tills and eognate matters, 
the question ri'garding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India with ugard to the future 
position ot Indians in those Colonii's. A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on tlio 17tli September, 1927, and 
represent e(l the position of Indians in East 
Africa One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small depubJition appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 

(а) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
tborein and 

(б) to lielp the resident Indian community 
in preparing their evidence for the 
Commission 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty’s Government, sent K unwar Maharaj 
Singh, C 1 E. and Mr. 11 B Ewbank, C.I.B, 
ICS, to E.i8t Africa Tht'se officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda Zanzibar and Tanganyika anil 
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(heir services are uuderstood to have been (greatly 
appreciated by the reshient Indian communities. 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for tlie Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927. and was as follows. — 
The Uteht llon’ble Sir Edward Hilton-Younf?, 
P C., O B.E , D S O., 1) S C., M.P. {Chairman), 
Sir Reginald Mant, K C.I E , C S I , Sir Georuo 
Schuster, K C M.G., C B K., M C., and Mr G. H. 
Oldliam, Members, with Mr H. F. Downie 
iSceretarv) The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled t>»athe Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Khodcsia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern llhodcHia The report 
of tlie Commission was published on the 18tb 
January 1029 

It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Coimnitb'c of tlio Indian J.egisl.iture and with 
lirominont representivtives of all ]urtle8 in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee The tentatuo (ontlusions 
rc'aohed by Government on the main recom- 
mendations in the Report were act out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th Manh 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929. 

In March 1929, the Sccr(‘tary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of SLate for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Coinmisbion for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tang.inyika and Uganda (and such 
possililo niodilic ation of these proposals for 
ilfecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) witli the Govcrniucnts (oneerned and 
also with any bodies or individuals representing 
the various interests and commumties affected, 
v^ith a view to seeing how l.ir it may bo possible 
to And a basis ot general agreement. Sir Samuel 
was also directed to abierlam on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would Ijc adiniiiLstiativcly 
M’orkablc and otherviise acix'ptablc and to report 
the outcome of his consultations At the iuvita- 
lion oi the Secretary ot SLitc tor the Colonies, tlie 
Government ot India dojiutcd the Rt. Hon 
V S Srinivasa Sastri, r c , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state tlieir views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on mattcis arising out ot 
the Hilton Young Commisslon’b Report and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, it he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Report presented by him 
on his return ho recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(a) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchibo which sliall be 
common to all races alike , 

(£>) invoke the good ofllccs of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securmg tlie consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 


(c) oppose the grant of respoiislhle govern- 
ment to Koijya or of any institutions 
leodhig up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Wuson ; 

(e) demand, in case of tlie establishment 
ot some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(/) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

iff) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions 

In September 1929, the Indian Doleg.it Ion 
from E Africa was received by Sir Fazl-i-niisaln, 
Mcmlerin charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla. The delegation was represented by 
Mr. J. B Pandya, Mr C. P Dala and Mr Iswar- 
dasfrom E. Africa and l*t. U N. Kunzni and Sir 
Purshotnmdas Thakurdas, M L A s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr A B Reid, Joint 
Secretary in the E. U. L Department, were also 
present 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requo8t<‘d them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to h(‘lp 
them The delegation stated the views of theindian 
Communities in E Africa on the mat t<*rs arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Rofiort 
which in their judgment most vitally affected 
Indian iiitor(‘8t8 The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the country on the Council, 
the Federation of tlio several teirltones in E. 
Africa along the lines suggested in the rciiort, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle- 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Jveiiya, the appointment of an Indian 
Tr.Kle Commissioner m lilast Afric.i, the iinprove- 
moiit of educational facilities for Indians m East 
Africa, the aiipoiutment of Indians in the 
higher public serviu's there and the better politi- 
cal! representation of Indian Interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to aceompauy the Deputation 
which they propose to send to I.ondoii shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment before they pass .iiiy orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission’s Report. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain thanked the delegation for 
tlieir interesting statement, hut said that, befort' 
lie could make any statement on the attitude of 
the Government of Jiidia in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, ot a representative to accompany 
the proposed dcpuUtiou to London, he would 
like tlio members of the delegation to attend the 
meeting which the Go\ernmont of India had 
arranged to hold upon the lltli September, with 
leading members of the Legislature and the 
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StaBdlng Eniigratiou Commlttoe, so that tlie 
latter might have tlio advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon tlie situation. Tiio 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and tlicn witiidrew. 

Tlicreafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion CTomrnittee were lield and the decision 
arrived at by tlie Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wll3t)n was published 
on the 5th October 1929 Anotlier meeting ot 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further commurdoation was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject. 

Tlie couciusions of His Majesty's Go von ment 
as regards closer union In East Airica were 
pubhstied in June, 1930, in the foim of a 
White Paper and it was announced tliat they 
would be submitted to a Joint C’ommittee ot 
the two Houses of railiamcnt In accoi dance 
with this decision a Select Coinimttte was set 
up in Novcmhei, 1930 The Go\einment of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for Indii on the 
scheme set out in the VN hito Paper in so far as 
it atfeited the Indian population in ICast Afilca 
With the peimisslon of the Joint Select 
Committee ol P 'ilianu nt thev also deputed the 
Eight Honourable V S Srinivasa Sa'-tri, PC, 
C H ,os their representative to prc‘^ent their case 
and elucidate in the fourse of oral examination 
suih que>tion8 as the Committee might consider 
nccessarv to refer to liim. Tlie Scleit Commilteo 
examined Mi Sastil m Julj, 1931. 

Tlie report of the Committee was publisiied 
siimiltancoiihlv m England, Kast Afina and 
India on the 2nd >Io\ ember, 1931, and the 
(leeWons <d His MajChtj’s (Jovornmtnt on tin* 
recommendations ol the Coininitlce togetlici 
witii icit.mi coircbiKUidonco aiisiiig frtun tlio 
rejMirt oi tin* (oinniiKeo wcie also hiiuilailv 
publiblied on the 24th August, 1932 

Ah regaids the quoatioii id Clober Vniov 
Hib 31ajcstv’h Govoinment have aiicidod tin* 
view ot tlie Joint CoinmitUe that apait from 
consideratioiib aiKiug out of the Mand.itoiv 
iiosition ol the Tangan>ika Tcniton, the Hmo 
lias not aniviHl loi taking anv lar-reacldiig 
btop in the dlicftion of the buinal Union ot the 
boveral East Atiican Dopondem n^h 

As reg.irdh tlie Common Elect oial loll, the 
Coinniitteo have btaitxl “ ticit it would bo 
impracticalJe nndei pnbcnt londitnuis to 
advoi ate tlio adoption oi tlie svbtom in inotciorn o 
to the oxlbtiug s>btem ol election ’’ Tliis 
lecommcndation lias also been aci opted i)> 
His Majcstj'b (iovernment Jt has also bcoii 
(lecideil that no ciiange blionld bo jinuloin the 
present airangcmont which bcdiics ancdlujul 
majority in tho Kenya Legiblativo Council 

During the year 192«7, another matter wlilch 
engaged Government and tho public in India 
was tlio report of the local Government 
CommiKsioii which was appointed by tho 
Governor of Kenya In July 1920, to make 
recommendations as to the establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
1 n the Colony * — The report of tho Commission 


was submitted to tho Governor of Konya in 
February 1927. Tho recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned tliey Involved a decrease in the pro- 
ortion of Indian representation on the local 
odics at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority in both places. 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of live Indian 
representatives. Tlie Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on tho subject. 


In 1028 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt, in Kenya to provide 
for tiio nomination of 7 unofliciol Indian Members 
as against 9 European Members to be elected 
in Nairobi and for tho nomination to the Muni- 
cipal Hoard of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, 112 , 7, 

(3) Fiji and British Guiana.—'Eroigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Buie 
16 (H) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Kules in pursuance of tho general policy of 
stopping recruitment under tho indentured 
system of emigration W ith a view to secure. If 
posslolo, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an upofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. Itanklne, Receiver- General to 
' the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisn- 
tj on, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on ith February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
I mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out* 
(Standing Indeiitu/es of East Indian labourers 
from 2od January, 1020, and also announced 
their intention to take early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian community 
on tho Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
' recommendations made by tho Committee tho 
Governimnt of India Informed tho mission in 
March, 1920, that they would lie willing to send 
a Coininittec to Fiji provided that tho Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that tho position of 
the emigrants in tlicir new home will in all 
respciTs be "equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident In Fiji.” In July, 

1 1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give tlie pledge, subject to his 
approval. Arrangements with regard to the 
contempbitcd deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to tiie 
.innouncomcnt of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians in Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
' consultation with the Fiji Government as to tho 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an aimouDcemont was made on tho 27tii 
June, 1921. Hut owing to tho inability of tho 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Bostri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi* 
I Dated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
I Baju, G. L. Corbett, Govind Sahai Sharma, and 
Lieutenant S. Hissam-ud-din Khan did not 
! reach Fiji until tho end of January 1022. 
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The labour troubles in Pijl In the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them os desired to return to 
their own country. In consequence, large 
numbers left Fill Many arrived In India com- 
paratively destitute ; while others, who w^'re 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Ueturmd emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to tlie territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of I ndia there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
ropreseniation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
born and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them. Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji. The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could i 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there I 
If they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these unfortunate , 
people by giving them assisted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a grant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of those labourers, until 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the 3rd April , 1922, ' 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India. It has not been published. 

In Februarv, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. l*rovision 
was made, tn/cr aha, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis. On ' 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of ' 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the throe Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council in eluding I 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members. As a protest against this vote, all | 
three Indian members resigned their setits and, ' 
no Indian having subsequentlv offered himsolt 
for election, Ihe seats remained unlUled through- 
out the llte of tlio Council. A iresh election 
was hold during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies have returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate olfertxl himself 
lor election from tho third constituency. It is 
understood tliat two sulisetjucntly elected 
members also withdrew from thOjCouncil owing 
to tho decision of the Secretary of State fox 
the Colonies tliat the introduoilon of a common 
electoral roll In Fiji is impxactlcablo at present. 


British Guiana. — ^The Indian population 
In this colony belong almost entirely to the 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainly 
oconomic Tow.irds the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion coubistlng of the Jloii’blo Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana by 
means of emigration from India. This was 
oxamlued by a Committee of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate eonditions on the sjiot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances it 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs. Pillai, Kcatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr. Keatingt* was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay ; Diwan Baiuidur P. Kesava Pillai 
I was an eh'cted member of the Madras J^'gislative 
Council of whi( h he was also Vice-l‘r(‘sident ; and 
[ Mr Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
[ India Society who had done consid(‘rable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
n ports oi tiic deputation we r«' published on tho 
2lst of JanuarVi 1924 Towaids th<‘ end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
I Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt., 

I and the Hon. Mr J 0. Liiekhoo, K.C , arrived 
t in India for furtlu r discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of tiie Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would be 
inclined to view with favour tlic colonization 
scheme put foiward by the deputation, tliey 
would, before making any deiinitf leeommenda- 
tion, like the Government of India to depute an 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Maharaj Siugli, M A , C I E., 
Bar-at-Law, wa>> deputed for this purpose. 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on February 
1st, 1926, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled. 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come into 
operation as the Colonial Government arc not 
In a position at present to afford llie cost which 
it involves 

In March, 1928, following special inqulrits 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
In the press that a bill had been introduced in 
the House of Commons empowering Uis Majesty’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Or(l< r in Connell. The 
changes eventually introduced by the British 
Gniana (Constitution), Order in Council 1928, 
did not invohe any diitcrentiation against 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special dedaratory Ordinance 
which was jiassed by tiio Colonial Government 
in 1923 and which (‘onfers equality of status 
on all persons of lilast Indian race resident in 
the Colony. 

i (4) Other Parts of the Empire.— In 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, tho position 
of Indians has on the whole lieen satisfactory, 
and the matters have gone smoothly 
The Government of India maintain their 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. The 
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question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate iabourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments e\er since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawtnl in 1023 under tlie provi- 
sions of tlic Indian Emigration Act, 1922. So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt of India and that of (Vylon 
has been arrived at, < « , the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of tlie labourers and the drntt legislation 
to give effect to it was pas‘^ed by the (Jeylon 
IjCgislative Council in December 1027 as “Indian 
Labour Ordinance No 27 ot 1927 The 
Standard Rates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced witii effect from tlie 1st January 
1920. In 1 931 , however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce those wages by 6 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents tor children by way of 
readjustment owing to tlie price of rice issued 
from estates being fixed at Rs. 4 80 insteid of 
Rs 6.40 per bushel. In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Ratos which are considered 
suitable by ]>ot lithe Indian and Malav'an Goveni- 
mcnt‘5 liave been introduced in certain areas 
The rates so fixed were, however, reduced by 
20 per cent witli effect from the 5th October 
1930 owing to acute depression in tlie rubber 
trade The questions affected bv tlicsc details 
havercfonth received much attention bv the 
Indian and Maliy Authorities 'Pho world- 
wide ocoiionuc depression lias also 
liad repiqcussions on Indian labourers 
emjilovod on tea and rubber estates in Covlon 
Wages liavo had to bo reduced, but tlio Govern- 
ment ot India luivo, u itli the co-oporation of 
tlie Colonial Governmont, suecesstullv prevented 
such reduction from materially affoiting the 
labouiers' standard of living For those wlio are 
unwilling to vNoik on reduced wages faeillties for 
ropatiiation to tlieir homes in India liave been 
secured The position in both the countries 
IS being watched bv the Governmont of India, 
tlirough their Agents, 

The Zanzibar Government recently iwssed 
legislation for the economic assist ince of their 
people ulmh has great difficult v to their Indian 
ia)pulation and this is now the subject of 
negot lation 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
be continued for a further period of one year, 
but the Government of India in consultation 
with the Standing Committee on Emigration 
decided that consideration of the request should 
await the results of a local investigation. The 
Government of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Officer for tlie purpose and to give him all 
facilities , and in December, 1924, an Indian 
Officer of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
left India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

Kunwar (now Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
published by the Government of India in August 


1926. The various recommendations made 
in the report wore commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from the Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, nz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius cither in the immediate or near 
tuture With reaaid to Kunwar Miharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to the Indian population now resident in the 
Island, tlie Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

Tlie present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Canadian Dominion 
Election Alt, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indiana enjoy the 
f rant lose on the same footing as all other British 
subjects, in \ustriilia, sub-section (5) of s<‘ctiou 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1018-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after tlio word 
“Asia” the words, “except British India.” 
This measure gives the Common w(*alth franchise 
(o subjects of British India at picsent do.iiiciled 
in Australia and is the iruition of the hopes licld 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastri on the occasion of his visit to Austialin in 
1922 As a result of the r(‘prc“»e»tation8 made 
in London in 1930 informally by the late Sir 
Muhammad Stiafi .it the instum e of tho Govern 
ment of Jndia to the Bn me Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranc hise the Biitish Indians resi- 
dent in tint State It is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alom tliat Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage m rcsjxs.t of election for tho Lower 
House By Acts whuh have recently been 
passed by tho Commonwealth Baillament, Britisli 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
bmefltsof Invalid and Old Ago Pensions and 
Maternity allowanrcs fiom which they were 
hitherto exedude d as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 65 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
tor at lc*ast 20 ycais An Invalid Pension is 
obtain.iblo by persons, who, being above 16 
years of ago and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, liave whibt m Australia, bec,ome 
perrnani ntl> inc apueitatc'd for work by reason 
of an accident or by rc'ason of being an Inv.ilid 
or blind, procided they liave resided continu- 
ously in Australia for at least flve ycais. 

Matc-riiity allowance to the amount of £5 is 
givcm to a woman of oveiy child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and tiie woman is an inliabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to sc'ttle tiiere 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by tho Federal Government. 
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Some Bcveaty years have gone hy smcothe 
Tarsce community, In the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroji and oti»er members of the 
firm of Cama & Co , led the way in the sojourn 
of Indians in England for business purposes 
This lead it lias since maintained, though there 
are both Umdu and Mahommedan business 
men ftimly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Tarsees, 
is considerable. Tiireo Indiana (all belonging 
to the Parsec community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr. Ameer Ali, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Binode Mltter and Sir Dinsha 
Mulla — have served on the Judhial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State's Council in 1019, the 
late Lord Sinha was the ttrst Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member ot 
the Horae Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadiba D.ilal was appomted High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the offife He resigned towards tlie end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sii Atul Chatterjee, 
who in 19,11 was followed by Sir B. N. 
Mitra The early years of the present 
oentury saw the gathering of a now Indian 
element in permanent residence — that 

of retired otllcials and business men or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their chiMren educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors includes wealthy iieople who 
come regulaily. 

Scctionallv, the only Tudi.in c(»iiimunit> fo be | 
fully organis(‘<l h tliat of flic Paisis Thov 
ha^e an incoi poiatcd and woll-(‘iulowcd Puisi 
Association of Kuiope Its (cnli.il Zoioastnau 
House, 11, llussell Hoad, AVest Keiisingtoii, 
opimed lu 1929, includes ,i loom devoted to 
iitu.al and ccr<‘inoni.il pm poses, ,i reading loom 
and library, and looms foi sod.il IntCKouise* 
The Arya Bha\.in, a honu’ for oithodox llindu.s 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Bclsize 
Paik, Hampstead, in tin' summei of 1028 i 
Indian business interests have been org.iiiised I 
by the foiinatiou ot the Jndiau Oluiiiibei ot 
CommeKc in (fieat Biituin, nitl. olUees at S.'i, i 
(iiaea'ohurt h Stieet, E (* 5J The East Indla 
Association (3 Victoria Slieet S W 1 ) est*i- 
bllshed in 1807, piovides a non-nartisiiu plat- 
foim for the discussion of Indian pi oblcms, 
ami exists “to promote the welfare of tlie 
inhabitants of Jiidia.” The India League 
(140, Straud, W C ) under the cliaiimaiislilp 
of Mr. Bertrand Ilussell exists “to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self-Kule)'*. At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


controvery is the Indian Empue Society, 128, 
Alfred Place, Soutii Kensington S W. 7, with 
Lord Sumner as President .ind Field -Marslial 
Sir Claud Jacol) as Cliairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

India House 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
Inadequate premises in Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwyth, erected aud 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which lias a frontage 
of about 130 ft opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A 11. A , 
with Hr. Oscar Fal>er as consulting engineer. 
Altliough expression of the Indian cliaracter 
of the building is mainly found in the interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by meaus ot carving, heraldry 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the Londou house oflnfli.i Including base- 
iiient and mezzauiue lloors, there are twelve 
iloors m all, the available sjiaco for clerical 
work alone being between 50 000 and 00,000 ft. 
The total height Irom the lower level in the 
courtyard on tlie Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 

On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products aud art wares of India. 
This hall IS earned up two doors, the upper 
' floor being represented by a wide gallery, aud 
oil cither side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal h.Ul on the tlrst 
lioor Tins gallery m its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The stalrc.isc, exhililtioii hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the Indian 
character of the building. The walls of tlie 
staircase and the halls are of red stone similar 
in appearance to tlie Agra aud Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical patterns 
of the jah in Indian architecture. Such of the 
carving as could be completely separated from 
the structure was actually worked at New Delhi 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble. The 
use throughout of Indian liardwoods, cliielly 
gurgan, for flooring obviates the need for any 
floor covering From basement to roof scarcely 
any wood of non-Indian origin was employed. 
For panelling and decorative purposes in all 
parts of tile great building sliver gray, koko, 
laurel aud the beautiful dark red padouk have 
been used. The domes and vaults of the 
building have been embellished by mural 
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paintiugB, the work of spocially selected ladian | 
artists. The water supply is entirely indepen- 
dent of municipal service, being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 It. below I 
the basement, where the central heating I 
apparatus is installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his | 
staff are at India House, with all other depart- 
ments of the Office of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at, 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Xtoad, ' 
Lambeth. I 

The Students. | 

Under normal conditions it is the student 
cominnnify which constitutes the greatly 
prepond dating Indian clement and creates a 
constant ]>ioblcm Its numbers multiplied ten 
or twehc fold in the quarti'r of a ccntuiy befoic 
the war. After a veiy considerable tempoiary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 in spite of pressure 
on college accommodation. In addition to the * 
ordinary graduate or undcr-graduatc student,' 
there are some youths of good family, includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
publio scliools, such as Eton and Harrow 
There are some 500 Indians at the Ions of Court 
Since the aar there lias been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and Industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some h\e per cent. ol them women) in 
London, Edinburgh, Cambridgei Oxford, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It is -a ell known that for many jears ago 
Indian students were lett to tlicii own devices 
apart fiom inadequately suppoited unofficial 
effort and the clianeo ol coming under the in- 
fluence of Lngli-.li frifiids of their families 
But in Apiil 1000 Loui Moilcy ei(*ated for their 
benefit a Buieau oi infoimation and appoinU'd 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge ol it 
under the title ol l^dueational Advisei The 
Bureau \sas located at 21, Cromwell Road, 
together with the National Indi.in Association 
and the Northbiook Society, wlin h were thus 
given spacious quarter lor their social work 
among the young men In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students iiavc been re|»laeed in some instan- 
ces by University Committees. The woikolthc 
Bureau rapidly expanded, and In consequence 
Lord Ciewe in 1912 re-oigauised the ariaugemenl 
under the general charge ol a Secretary fox 
Indian students, Mr. (now Sir) C. E. Mallet who | 
resigned at the close of 1916. He wivs suc- 
ceeded by JDr. Arnold under the designation 
of Educational Advisor for Indian Students 
to the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C, Sen 
followed Sir T, Arnold as Local Adviser in 
London. At Oxford the Oriental Delega'cy, and 
at Cambridge the Inter -Collegiate Committee 
have been instituti d to deal with Oriental 
students generally ; whilst Local Advisers for i 
Indian students have been apiminted at ! 
Mamhesnrr, Edinburgli and Glasgow. ’ 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up, under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commlssionership for 
India in the United Kingdom. The ** agency 
work ** Sir William Meyer took over from the 
Secretary of State Included that connected 
with Indian students. Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies, and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N. 0. Sen and Dr. Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
P.oad. was consolidated at the offices of the 
High Commissioner, thereby ob.viatlng a good 
deal of duplication of files and papers. Dr. 
Quayle Is now Secretary In the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is a'^slsted by Messrs. P K. Dutt, 
11 M J . Iviiastor and V. I. Gastcr with Miss C 
If Bose to look after women students. 

The whole situation was investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat In 1921 under 
the chairmansiiip of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been mad(' for the Committee to 
continue their investigations In India in the 
cold weather of 1921-22, but were abandoned 
in consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion was expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem Is to be found in the 
development of education in India Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
Imr ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions, and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar The Committee held tliat it 
, should be possible to secure admission both to 
' British universities and, subject to certain 
reservations, tp the works of manufacturing 
firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
, competent to jirofit bythe facilities afforded, 

P rovided that some machinery existed to ensure 
txeir distribution to the places best suited to 
their requirements Subsequently a committee 
presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
should have the effect of much reducing the 
numlx-r of Indians going to the Inns of Court. 
.An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature iu 1 926, but has not nan owed 
the stream of students at the Inns-of-Court. 

I 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of represen- 
tatives ot all organisations interested In the 
social and intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means lor 
co-ordinating tlieir efforts. Accordingly Sir 
I Atnl Chatterjee licld a conference in July 1926, 
when plans were formulated to help t.o meet the 
needs of students more particularly in respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject had been previously discussed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27, 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr« F. H. 
Brown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-official etfort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell -lioad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A. D. 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, CromwoU-Eoad) as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner. The Mysore State opened in 
1020 an agency office at Grand Buildings. 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymklmna Club in 1921 acquired 
its own sports ground at Osterley, the 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000. Generous gifts were 
made by some Kuling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required. The cricket eleven of the 


Club has an excellent record in matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 

A notable development of 1920 was the 
opening of the “Eod Triangle** Shakespeare 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 500. The hostid 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University College 
in the autumn of 1923. It is Indian botii 
in conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to the 
National Council of Y. M. C. A. in London 
but to the Indian National Council In Calcutta. 
While the organization has a detlnitoly moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social puri>osc, it 
is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hosttdis 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the volun- 
tary services of men and women oi great dis- 
tinction in many holds for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures. Tlie Indian 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restaurant at 2 Boauford- Gardens, S W. .1, 
but has ceased to exist . a fate which overtakn 
many short-lived organisation in rt'lation to India 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


Bumsfl Indian Union — ^Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
5S Blamlford Street, Baker Strict, W 1 
lion Secretary . 11. S Nohia 

CKNiHAii Hindu Society ok Ghkat Buit\in — 
Founded to give exposition to Hiudu philo- 
sophy and culture, to provide for bottei 
mutual understanding buli^een Hindus and 
the British public, and to furthei tlic social, 
eioiiomic and politiial interests of the Ilindu‘» 
in general Pres'ident . II. S Nchra. <SV< 
Dr M L Kalra, 188, LambethWalk, S. E II 

Chief Punjab Association - Founded 1925 
to achieve for India a ])oaition of lionoui 
in the British Comnioiiwealtl\, of Nations , 
to promote better understanding between 
India and Groat Britain, to bring about 
unity between the sister Comm unities ot 
India , and to raise tlie standard of living ot 
the people of India PTesidcut Sirdar Hardit 
Singh Secretary M H Easliid, 445, Strand, 
W. C 2. 

East India Association —Its object is to pro- 
moU*, by all legitimate means, the wcltare 
of the Inhabitants ot India generally The 
objects and policy of tlic Association arc 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
temperate spirit, of important questions 
atfeeting India ; (2) by i>romoting friendly 
social contact botwren Indians and English 
men interested in India, partly through the 
medium of social gatherings and private 
meetings of members to exchange views on 


cun eiit Indian questions , (•{) l)V leitnres and 
the publication oi papeis or leaflets corn^eling 
cnoncous or mislead mg statements about 
India and its administration , and (4) generally 
by the promulgation oi sound and trustworthy 
information regarding the many weiglity 
piobleins winch i.onfront the Administrations 
in India, so tliat tlie public may lie able to 
obtain in a cheap and popular foim a corieot 
kiiouU‘dgo of Judian atfaira President; 
Loid Lamington Uon SeneUiro F H. 
Bronn, o i e , 3, Victoria Stiecl, S W 1. 

India DEFUNri: bhvouK — Formed to oppose 
the proiKised Constitutional lli‘form!i> in India 
and to presei\e BrltainV status as an equal 
lartiier In the future development of our 
luliau E!ni»ire I’resident 1'lic Viscount 
Fitznlan of Deiwent, KG , Chief Organiser. 
Cajitaln 11. On-Ewing, lion Seeietary Mr 
1* W Donner, M P . address King a Court, 
48, Broadway, Wostniliister, 8 W 1, Tol. 
Vktona 5635 East India Branchy 8, CIlv. 
Street, Calcutta. 

The India Society (Arts and J.ET'rERs). 
Founded in UGO to pioniote the .study and 
appreiiatiun of Indian art and literature, in 
India and also in tlio.se count nes which have 
been influemed by or liave influencetl India 
especially .lava, Siam, Indo-thina, Afghaulstau, 
Persia and tlie Middle East. PreBidptt i 
The Marquis of Zetland Ckainnan of Counciit 
Sir Francis Younghuaband, K C S I Ftctf- 
Chainnan John Do Valette. Hen, 

Secretary . F J P Kichter, M.A. 3 Victoria 
Stre et, Loudon, S W 1. 
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INDIAS Students Union and Hostel.— 112, : 
Gower Street, W. C 1 Chairman : Sii i 
Ewart Greaves Warden . J S Aimau 

IKDU LEAarE, The — (F oinlerI> Tl»e Common- 
wealth ol India JifHgiic) to hupport the elaim 
01 India for Swaraj (Self-Rule) 105, Strand, 
W C 2. Chairman Beitrand Riishell. 

Indian Empiue Soch'.ty — ( Opposed to the 
Government scheme of All-lndia l«ederation| 
hut v^ould iiecept proposals of the Simon j 
Commission, otliej than tlie transter ol Law 
and Oidei in the ji!<*Miiies us a basis toi 
distiisslou 4H Ihoadwav, S \\ 1 Sette- 

tuy Sir Louis Stuait c i K. 

Indian Coniuliation Guour.- (Meeting at 
Friends House, Easton Road, N \V J ) 
Chairnmu Cail Jlealth Sent fan/ \gutlia 
llarrisoii 2 Ciarihounie Court, Albeit Jiiidm I 
Road S 11 I 

Iv’DivN Vill\oe Wlifaiie Association — 4, i 
Groit Smitli Stmt, S IV 1 (To eolleel j 
mlormation on iiiial adivities m India and lx» i 
promote and arouse lutiiesl m luial leions-j 
tru(tion) ('hmrman Mr brands 1 ounghiis- j 
ban<l, L CS 1 lion heiulaiy. Miss A R 
Caton 

Indian Gymkhana Club —Thornlmry Avenue, i 
O sterley To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students Secretary. Captain 
W. R. B. Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Temple, E C. 4. 

Mislim Socinv iv Gulvi Buitain — Koimeii 
to saliguaid and to mainlam the inteiests 
ol Islam tnd Islaniu institutions Cn'^i- 
dent T ^V »s«ihm llaboii.m I 

Ahmed JUunett IlisKbpiaiteis 4‘»1 Gieit, 
Kuh'-ell Street, London, V\ C 1 | 

I^ational Indian Association —Chief ainisl 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 1 
Cromwell Road, S.W, 7. Secretary Miss Dove 1 


UoYAii Central Asian Society —Vrehidenl 
Lord Allenby Chau man The Kt lion Sir 
Hoiiiee Rumbold, Bt , GCB, G C M.G. 
Seiieiani Miss M N Kennedy, 77, Grosvenor 
Street, lauidoii, W.l. 

^ Royal Empire Society.— Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue, 
W C 2 Setreiary George Pilcher, address 
during le building ~ -1 7, Carlton House 
Ten ate, ^V 1 2 

Royal Societv of Arts has an Indian section 
before width lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions. 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W C 2 Secretary . 
G K Meii/ies, (’ ii E , M A Secretary^ Indian 
Section W Peiiy. 

Royal Institute op International Affairs, 

I Chatham House, 10, St. James’ Square, 

I s W 1 Secretary Ivison S. Macadam, o B E 

I Parser Association of Europe — Zoroastrian 
j House, 11, Russell Road, Keiibingtoii, W. 14. 

i S ociety ior phomotjno the Study ok Reli* 
(tioNS. -Pri'^idenl The Kt Hon Marquess ol 
1 Zitlaiid, G C S 1 , (i (' 1 b: Cftanman of 

Count \l Sir L IXiiisoii Ross, C 1 K , Ph I> 

, Chuinnan oj Priintue Commdit e Mi b’luiiis 
I VouJigliusbaml, JvCSI luloimation tiom 
. the/ion 17, Bedtoid Squaie, C 1 

STUDENT Christian Movement of Great Bri- 
tain AND Ireland — Secretary R C. Mackie, 
Aiinaudalc, North End Road, Goldcrs Green, 
N. W. 11. 

I Union op LhiiTViN and Indiy.— Formed to 
I support the proposals ol J1 M Govern- 
1 iiieiit lor Indian Constitutional Relonn 241, 
I ( ’a \ton House (East) Tot hill Street, S W 1 
I Chairman of (U)until Sir John 'J'hom])bon, 
I Prci^uient Viscount Goschen Sea cf ary 

I Owen T wewly. 


Northbrook Society —Makes grants to de- 1 victoria League. -81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7. 
serving Indian students 21, Cromwell Road, Secretary: Miss Gertrude Drayton, c.B.B. 

S W. 7. Hon, Secretary. E. Oliver. , 

Royal Asiatic Society — Rewarch in the Women’s Indian Ansociytion London Coinnnt* 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- tee. 5*1, LNworthv Road, N W 3 Joint Ihtn. 

venor Street, W.l. Secretary: Col. D. M. F Secrcfaiicn Miss Avuliai Mehta and Mrs 

Hoysted, 0 b.e , d.s.o. C Haeglcr 
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Sport. 


In<Ufi is Mioro ami mon* bcoomins s])ort 
iiimdod and the tiitnrr ol Hpoit m llir »miiitry 
]« vory bright The bl^^g(^st bamlica]) at pr<‘scnt 
iH lack of prop<*rly <‘quipp('d ijniiinds and until 
they ha\c bci'ii built all ^^nnic's must, inon or 
IcHK, suffer L’l'iinis probably 1 i,ih rnoieadbeK nts 
than an> otiicr pnn<‘ , then «onie < rn kc1 ami 
hockey Dniitm tb(‘ monsoon larue <rowds 
attend the football matches played in ('.iknita 
and Jbnnbay, and a moNfommt is on foot to 
bring into a being an all-rmli.i Footliall AsHona- 
tion At present lJi(‘ game is governed in the 
B(‘veTal pioMmes by imh'pcnidc nt associations 
and tlic' nc'cMi toi a controlling body is most 
evidemt 

It is in organisation chic fiv tliat Tndian sport 
has made tbc' biggc'st acl\ancc\ and this will 
noclonbt bc'rc llc>ctc'd late i on by an imi»ro\t ment 
lu till' standard ol tlie various game s 

The' hc'aling of the* bicMch, wbub bad seriously 
intc'rlc'rcd wntli the progress of cricked in fnclia 
for sevcial year«, is the' most notable' event in 
the' spoiting world during the year under rc'Vie w 
Ever since the* big (iuaelraugulai tourna- 
mc'iit held annually at llomleav, h.id be'c'u in 
abe‘>an(i but lu Id 14 better c'ounsc'ls pie'vailc'd, 
and the tournamc'nt wms resumc'cl Tins gave* 
iimvc'rsal satistaetion throughout India tor 
not even the institutieni ol an cdheial erieket 
eliampionslup creatc'd as much c'litliusiasni as 
did the' games plaved in the (^uaelrangular 
toiiriiame'iit on iiombay s historu inaieian 
This and the' i’lovimi.il e liampionsliip jirovieUd 
the' chli't interc'st ioi I'lieketi'Ts 'I be game made 
strides forware^ and the' matches shoulel have 
proved ol considerable' assistance to those who 
will have tlu task ol si'leetiiig a side' to go to 
linglaml ne'vt veai 

^oung talent has liee'ii brouglit to the' tiont 
more' ee'iities have' been opc'iie d to tlie' game 
ami the' first ebaminonsliip ot India was liremglit 
to a suieessinl eonelusioii It did md run too 
smootblv but no doubt t be* le ssons le'aini'd wnll| 
be' put into pra e t ie c' ne'\t ye'a i 1 1 is pe'i lia]>s tit t - j 
ing that the e hampioiiship shoulel goto Itombav, 
the' cradle of the game' in the count ly but theiej 
is plenty ot evide'iie e t hat the standaided erieked 
is rajudly inipieiving, ami lleunbav will have* 
to look to he'r laurc'ls in the* 1 d T) tom naiiie'nt 

The Board of (,'ontrol tor (’iieke*t in Indiai 
have done very good woik, I bev have stre imthen- 


e*e| the'ii position and with file* Ciieke't Club of 
India gaming in giound e*ve'rv ilay, tlie* luturc foi 
Indian e ric kc't is ve'i y blight 

Te'iinis Is another game* wide li is making 
progress as it was naturilly bemnd to elo with 
improve'd organisatiem Kore'igu te'ams again 
visited tiic'se sheere's and it t be'y did nothing 
e'lse the y c'lnjih.isise el th.it out be'st Is not yet 
good I'lioiigb The' g, line's tliev ])la>e‘el against 
tile* best Imlia could put against tlii'in will 
bc'lp to inipiove* the* standard ot te nnis in Ineli.i 
English and Kieneh lute in.itional ]»lave'is ol 
the* c alibi e' ot Biugnon .ind Boiissus, Bat llughc'S, 
Miss Ik'.uman and Mis-^ Lvie , and the \ ugo-slnv 
team consisting of ,J Balaela E Bunee*e K. 
Kukiilje'vle and E Schaffer weie all se'e*n in 
aetion on Indian eoiiits 

Boxing e ontmue s to hold its owm though 
the* prolc'ssional side* eit the Speert Is not very 
tienirishmg but the* ainate'ur teiiirn.ime'iits 
lie Id in vaueuis parts e>t the* emintiv iiie* always 
we II atte mh'el 

\thl<'tn.s ,it last show signs of springing to 
lile* again ami in Hemibav a most smee'ssfiil 
oi»e n mee'ting w.is be'ld, wlmh attiaetcd a large 
j nnmbe rot ('nine's ,ind a geiod crowd ol speetatois 
I Tune s jieihaps, weie not sensational but the* 
laet that ope'ii me'e'tmgs nie'.igain Ix'ing oiganise'd 
Is a cause* toi sat isf.ie t ion 

The Tiirl (»f course' has its fedlowers in tboii- 
sinds, whieb eaiimet be* wonde re'd at se'e mg that 
the' eonntry posse'sses some* ot the be*st toinses 
Infbe woild Bel te'i and better horse s ire being 
importc'd toi raemg but there is a strong moye- 
me*nt in tavoiii ol moii* raec's being loutliie'el 
to the* eonntiv-bred amina] '1 be turl is iiatro- 
msc'd by the* Nice'io^ and some ol (iovc'rnors, 
the A lee Key's boisi'S b.ive won race's and the* 
Indian Piiiiee’s support the* tmi ge'iie'iously 

I’eelo Is a tavoiiiite* game' ot those who <*an 
atlord it and maintains its re'iuitation ot being 
c'ejnal to the* be st in the* W’oild 

Clolt \ateUmg and Bugby Boot ball aie ganu'% 
loi the* tt'W but c'acli have tlii'ir season and 
cpieda ot tollowi'i s 

\ siimm.uv ol the K'sults ot the* e Inet sporting 
events dining file* ve'ai apix'ar in the iollowing 
page's 
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Racing. 


Bangalore. 

Boranna Cnp Dlh.taii<‘o 1 3 fiii longs. — 

Mr Avnl» Asad’s T/Oglon of Honoiu (Hst, 


51bs ), Morns . . 1 

Mr S H Mashal’s Kol 1)0 Lair («st I2ll>s), 
0’B.iid 2 

Mr A LooKinanji’s Mliorab (Sst 8Ibs ), 
Son they 3 

Mr N IRiiiM band’s Aman (9st 41bs ), 
Hill . 4 


Won ])v a node, H bnmtb, a sboit bead 
Time 2 imns 44 ,{-5 m‘< s 

(’ T (' rup Distame 1 mile, 3 fin longs — 
Ml H K Diitt’s Guards’ ()ffi( or (8si 71bs ), 


Cullen . I 

Mr Gem’s Little Greek (7st lllbs), W 
M((’ai1b\ 2 

!i Baymond’s Solomon’s Seal (8st 51bs ), 
Dillon . 3 

('apt I)’\i(\’s CoiKilliatoi (Hsi 71bs ), 
Dall’actpui 4 

Won bs I Idigtb, I length, 1 length 
Time - 2 mins 30 seis 

Fp^om Plate. Distiiiee 1 mile. — 

Jlaiknmai Desraj Ill’s As])halt (7.st , od, 
7st lib ), Bona . . 1 

Ml j’ C Banu’s Tom Fair (8bt 41bs ), 
Load 2 

Mr W Ha \ hoe’s Gieeii Aloe (7st 81bs.), 

<ai (7st 91bs ), Sonthev 3 

Mis iNiigeiit Giant’s Time Limit (7st lib), 

.1 Md'aithy 41 


Won by 2 lengths, J length, a short head 
'J’lme —1 min 42 3-5 sees 

Stewaid Cap Distance 1 mile, 3 fnrlongs - 

Mr K. Viswanath’s Chanticleer (Hst lOlbs ), 
Hill 1 

Mr Annanului Chettiar’s Biutus (Ost 41bs ) 
Mailand ... 2 

Bewail Balia diir A M Cliettlar's Clionis 
Girl (Hst .51bs ), Bolierts 3 

Won by shoit head, 2 lengths Time.— 

2 mins 39 secs. 

H H the M<(haraja of Mysore’s Gold Cnj) 
Distance 1 mile, 3furlongb — 

Mr Goyindaraj and (Jap D’Any’s Helen’s j 


Glory (7st 121bs ), Meekings 1 

Mrs CLn ke’h Bee all (9st 3 lbs ),Bvlands 2 

Mr Homan’s Dundy Brush (Sst libs ), 
K\uns . ..3 

H H the Mahaiaja of TLijpijila’s Abun- 
dance (7at 41bs ), Jones . . 4 

Won by half length, 1 length, f length 
Time 2 mms 25 sees 


H. H. the Vnviiraja of Mysore’s Cnp. Distance 
1 mile, 3 fill longs — 

Mrs B, Kexhinau’s Broker (7st 10 Hw., 

('n\ 7st 1 2lbs.), Thompson . • I 


Mr A C Ardeshii’s Bnl<k(9st ), Dillon . 
11 H the Maharaja of Uajpipla’s Madhl 
(Hst 4ll)s ), Jones 

Ml All Haji Hassoou’s Nickel (Sst 21hs ), 


DaH’aequa . . 4 

Won h\ head, 2 lengths, 1 J length Time 
- 2 mins 14 3-5 sees 

Bingaloio Cnp (l)iv I ) Distance 1 mile. — 
Ml Higgins’ Zarane (Hst Hlhs ), Morris 1 

Mrs Ajxar and Mr Fsson’s Snoops (9st 
libs). Bond . 2 

llaj’a Dhanarajgir’s Binie (Hst lllhs), 
Obaid 3 

Ml Beg Mohomed’s (liualiesqne (9st 41bs ), 
Dillon 4 


Won by U lengths a neck, lengths 
'J’lme -1 mm 41 4-5 sees 

Bangaloie Cnp (Div TF ) 

Maharaja of Bajjnpla’s Abundance (Hst 


12Ibs ). .Tones . . .1 

Tbe Maharaja oi M> song’s Twain (Hst filbs ), 
Hoseii . 2 

Mrs A pear’s IMiidias (Osl 4lbs ), Bond 3 
Th(‘ Maharaja of Xolliapnr’s Silver Salmon 
(Hst 9ll)s ), Gbaid . . . 4 


Won by ] linglh, I li ngtli i length Time 
— I mm 41 2-5 sees 

Apollo Cnp Distanei' I imh' — 

Mr Viswanath’a Chanticli'er (Hst .51 ba ), 
Hill ... r 

Mr Hyramjee Rustomji‘i'’.s Fomagne (lOst ), 
Dillon ... .2 

Mis Wallace’s Savoy (7st 1 1 lbs ), Bosem 3 
Dewan Baliadiir A M Cliettiar’s Chorus 
(Jirl (Hst 4ll)s ), Moore 4 

Won by ^ length, I Imigtli, a nec'k Time — 

1 mill 14 3-5 sees 

Bobbih Cup (I)j\ T) Distance 1 mile - 


Tile Mahar.ija of M ysori ’s Al( or (Hst 1 Jibs ). 

Moi land . 1 

Mr A Higgins's Klmmon (Hst 71hs ), 
Morris 2 

Mr (Jovind.irai and ('apt D’Arcy’s M.alh(k 
(Hst lllbs ), Meekmgs .. .3 

Mr Anmimalai Ctnttiar’s Hill l<'lower 
(Hst 9Jl).s ), liosen 4 

AVon by a he.id, Ji lengths, 1 length, 
Tiin<‘ • — 1 mm 43 m'cs 


Bohhili Cnp (Div 11) Distance 1 mile 


The Maharaja ot Veiikatagiri’s Frosty Hill 
(Hsl Hdbs), Dall’ttcqna . 1 

Mr H X Diiat’s Guards’ Otfleer (Hsl ), 
(hikan . . 2 

Mr Go\indur.aj and Capt, D’Arcy’s Trish 
Love (9st. Ill) ), Mill 3 

Mrs Clarke’s Iloyal B.i/ai (Hst Olbs.), 
Hylands . 4 

Won by 2^ longtlis, 2 lengths, 1 length. 


Time.— 1 min, 48 secs. 
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Trades’ Cup. Distance 1 mile. — 

Mr A C. Ardeshlr’s Biiick (8st. lllbs), 

Dillon .1 

Baja DhanrajKir’s Prince Ghazi (98t 31bs ), 
Kosen . . 2 

Mr. ClianKalraya NaUlu’s Permaoil (7at 
2 lbs ), Hpaokinan . 3 

Mr. Hedeshlzada’s Goolab (8st 81bs ). 

Evans . . 4 

Won bj a ne(k, a head, I length Time — 

1 min r)3 4-5 secs 

Madras Cup Distance 0 furlongs — 

Miss V l*ark< r’s lielford (7st lib ), Evans I 
Don. Baja of iV)bbiirs Bare Gift (7st ftlbs ), 
Bo.sen . 2 

Mr M Salahiiddln’s W(‘t Sninm(‘r (Tst 
tdbs ), Donnelly 3 ‘ 

Mr Govlndaraj’s Haines Hill (9st 12 lbs ), 
Dillon 4 

Won by a ne(‘k, 1 length, I length Time — 

J min 16 4-5 secs 

Trial Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr M C Patel’s Cavern (8sf lllbs), 
Obaid . . . 1 

Mrs (’larke’s Mytilus (7st 411)s ), J Mc- 
Carthy . . . . 2 

Messrs JRogers and Holton’s Tolerate (9st 
41bs ) Morris . 3 

Mr M C Elliyott’s Iksmarck II (Sst 811)8 ), 
Evans . . 4 

Won by a neck, i length, a head Time — 

1 nun 1 5 2-5 sees 


Bombay. 

The Windsor Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s 
Hh.i])hir (8 h 1 2lbs ), Munro I 

Mr Shantidns Askuran’s Dopatta (7st 
Tibs.), W M( earthy . 2 

Mr P H. Avasia’s Dr Strabismus’s (Tst 
12 lbs.), Siiumous . , 3 

Mr. Byramjec Iluatomjec', Jnr 's, Ootman 
(Sst ), Dillon . 4 

Won by head, short head, 4 lengths. 
Time —1 min 42 secs 

The Mentmore Handicap. Distamv 1 mile — 
Mr, P. B Avasia’s Garcon (Sst I 3X‘ad 
4lbs ), Bimmons > Heat 

Mr, Eve’s Bisque (78t 13 lbs ), J 1 

Mr Diamond’s Kuin Hak (Sst lllbs.), 
Munroc . . . . . 3 

Mr Byram jee Bustomjeo’s, (Jnr), Ootman 
(7st. 9lbs ), Dillon . . . . 4 

Won by dead heat, ^ length, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 min 40secs 

'Pile Croxteth Handicap Distance 1 mile, 

1 furlong. — 

H. H. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Raja 
(Hst I31bs ), Dillon. . .. .. 1 

Mr. Eve’s Bedsocks (Tst. 321l)S.), Rowley . 2 

Mr. T D. Gove’s Sassahy (Tst 41b8 ’ , 
Graham .3 


Ml. Eve’s Boselte (Sst. Dibs.), Brace . 4 

Won bv 1 length, ^ length, short-head — 
Tune - -1 min 59 2-5 secs 

The Littleton Handicap Distance 1 mile — 
Mr Eve's Carnehan (Sst ), Brace . 1 

Mr P B Avasia’s Dr Strablsimis (Sst. 

Tibs ), Dillon . . 2 

Mr BhantidasAskuran’s Dopatta (Sst 5Ibs.), 
Northmorc . 3 

H H Maharaja of Kajplpla’s Dourense 
(Tst ), Graiiam 4 

Won by li lengths, head, IJ lengtlis 
Time — 1 min 40 3-5 secs 

The Perth Pluto— Distance alxiiit IJ miles- - 

Mr Roman’s Dandy Brush (Tst lllbs), 
Dillon 1 

Mr Eve’s Buperlativo (Sst ), Brace 2 

Mrs Ti Munry Bucentanr (Dst Tibs ) Munro 3 
Ml Kelso’S Pimee Khan (Sst), Marrable 4 
Won by neck, 2 lengths, 1 length. Time 
2 mins ,39 1 /5 seconds 

The Danchiir> Handicap — Distance 6 furlongs 

Mr Hhantidas Askuian’s Will Bcailet (7s< 
Tibs ), Davison 1 

11 H Maliaraja of Kolhupiii’s Jackdaw tlie 
Second (Sst 91l>s ), Dillon 2 

Mr Diamond’s Kuni Bak(9st Tibs), Carslake 3 
Messis A C. Ardeshii and P D Itolton's 
Asgo’s Heir (Sst 121bs ), Munro 4 

Won bj short head, shorthead, shoithead 

I ’rime — 1 min 12 2-5 secs 


Tlie (’heveley Handicap- -Distance li miles - - 

Mr P B Avasia’s Gareon (Sst 1 iv . 1 
i3ibs.), Hum '1 

Mahaiaj Mansingh of JaswantgaiU’s f , 
Sliaphii (Sst Hlbs ), Jfoithmore, ^ 

Ml Eve's Carnelmn (Sst Clhs ) Hracc 3 

Air F H Mehta’s Thracian Prince (Sst 

IOli)s ) Helbv 4 

Won b> — -Dcad-heat, short -head, 3 lengtlis 
Time — 2 min 10 seconds 
Tlie Chief of Kagal Memorial Plate Distance 
7 fill longs.— 

Mr J Reynolds’s Goolash (Tst. 131bs ), 
Howard ... . . I 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatthev 
(9st Tibs ), Bibbntt 2 

H 71 Maliaraja of Kolliapnr’s Diamond 
Bliower (Sst. 31bs ), Walkei . . 3 

Mr. P H. Avasia’s Gan on (Sst. 1111) ), Burn 4 
Won by 1 length, lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 min 25 1/5 sees. 

The General Obaidullah Khan Afeiiiorlal Gold 
Cup Distance li miles — 

Mr. Hashecr MahometPs Dahes (Sst 5lbs ), 
Bimmon . . . .1 

Mr. K. Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (8st 71b ), 

Howley . 2 

Mr A C. Ardeshir’s Hamiyali (9st.), 

Munro . . . . 3 

Mr. A. Lookmaujl’s Darlanoor (9st.), Sibbritt. 4 
Won by 1 length, short-head, 1 length. 
Time. — 2 mins 19 sees. 
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Racing, 


The Eelipse Sta kes of India Distance 1 J miles — 
Mr A Hoyt’s Play On (Sst lllbs ). C. Hoyt. 1 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s ('ampmg(9Ht ), 
Bowle\ 2 

Mr V, B Avasla’s Sabiino («st. Illbs), 

Dm n . ‘i 

Mossis \ (' Aideshir and P D Ikdton’s 
Castleton (Hst Mil) ). Scanlan 4 

Won by 2 lenf?tha, .i lenjjths, iiead Time — 
2 mins 9 A jo sc( s 

1’he Newbiwrv Plate- -Distance Ij miles — 

H H. tl«e Maharaja of Kajpipla’s On Time 
(7st ), (Jiaham . 1 

Ml Eve’s (’arneliaii (Sst lOiba ), lhace 2 

H H the Maluuaja ot Kashmii’a (’ampiim 
(9st ), Walker 3 

Mesais A Ardeshlr and P D Bolton’s 
(’astleton, (8st 91bs ), Mnnro . 4 

Won b> 3} lengths, 2i lengths, 2 lengths — 
Time — 2 nuns. 10 se( s 

The X’mas Handlca]) Distam e « furlongs — 
Mr Diamond’s Kniu Bak (9*^1 41bs ), 


Dillon ... 1 

Mr N Regmahomed’s Almeida (8st 31bs ), 
Mairahle 2 

Mr E\e’s Heritage (7st 41bs ), Rowlev . 3 

Hou’ble Sir H M Mehla’s Ternlet (7st 
71bs.), Oiahatu 4 

Won by 3 length, 2 lengths i length 
Time — i mm 3-5 se( s 

The Manchester Plate Distance 6 furlongs. — 

H H Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Ibrani 
(Sst Tibs), H ('ai slake . 1 

Ml P H. Avasia’s (Hen (Jowan (7st 1 libs ), 
Davison 2 

.Mr M (' l^atel’s ('a\ern (8st Bilbs), 
Evans 3 

Mrs John Yoike’s Perinaidi (8st ), W 
Mct'artlo 4 


Won by head lengths, IJ lengths 

Time — I mm 15 2-5 secs 

The Victory Plato Distance IJ mlies — 

Mr E. H Mehta’s Thracian Prince (7st 
lib ), Graham 1 

Mis Musrj’s Biuentam (Sst. 71bs ), 
Evans 2 

Mr Eve’s Bisque (Sst 91bs ), Brace 3 

Air Slmntjdas Askuram’s Dopatta (Sst 
lib), W AhCarthv 4 

Won bv 2 lengths, neik, short-head 
Time 2 min 9 4-5 sets 

The Abberlcy Plate* — Distance 1 i miles — 

Mrs E G Travers’ Palla (7Ft 1 2lb8 ), Brace 1 
Mr Edward Esmond’ Half-Mast (7st Olbs ), 
Bowk y . . . .2 

Mr Homan’s Turlogh(7st 131bs), Sibbritt 3 
11 H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ghebli (9at ), 
Blyth . .,4 

Won by 2i lengths, 4 length, shorthead. 

Time — 2 min 9 1-5 seconds. 

The Grand Westcni Handicap Distance 
miles — 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Pougatchev 
(9st 71bB.), Sibbritt 1 


Malmraj Mansingh of Joswantgarh’s Shaphlr 
(Sst. 21bs ), Northmore . 2 

Shrimant Yeshwantrao A. Gliate’s Drau- 
ghtsman (7st cd 7st 31bs ), Davison . 3 

Mr P. B Avasia’s Garcon (Sst lll» ), Stead 4 
Won by | It*ngth, head, I length Time— 

2 mins 5 3-5 seconds 

The Druids J.odge Handliap Distance 
7 furlongs - - 

H. H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 
(8Ht 1 Mbs ), Bowley . I 

Mr Edward Esmond’s Ghou Bose (Sst 
nibs ), Sibbritt . . 2 

Messrs 0. McElligott and P D Bolton’s 
Tolerate (Sst .5lbs ), Scanlan . 3 

11 H Maharaja of Hajpipla’s On Time 
(7st 41bs ), Graham I 

Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 2J lengths 
Time -1 min 24 3-5 secs 

The Willingdon J*latc Distance 1 mile — 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 
(9st 41l)s ), Bowley 1 

Mr Eve’s Risque (Hst 41b8 ), Brace 2 

Mr P B Avaslu’sCarcon(8Ht 41bs.),Burn . } 
Mr J Reynold’s Goolush (Sst 5lbs ), 
Selby . I 

Won by | length, 3 length, neck Time— 
1 min 37 3-5 8cc*a 

The ('oUba Gup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr P D Bolton’s he Mont Ghevaher 
(8st 2lb8 ), Northmore 1 

Ml Sultan M Ghmoy’s Talk (Hst 51bs ), 
Stokes 2 

Mr Shantidas Askuran’s Dopatta (Sst 
8lbs ), Munit) 3 

11 H Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Abundance 
(Sst 11b.), Selby . I 

Mhui by 1 length, 2 length, neck Time — 

1 min 38 1-5 sues 

The G N. Wadia Gold Gnp Dlstnnee about 
i ^ milt's - 

Mr A G Ardeshir’s Etlms (9st 71bL ), 
Miinro . 1 

Malmraj Manslngh of Jaswant garb’s 
Shaphlr (Sst lOlbs ), Northmore 2 

H II Maharaja of Kashmir’s Gamjiing 
(7st 13Jhs ), Sibbritt 

H H Maharaja of Kashmir s Pougatchev 
(98t ill) ), Bowley . i 

Won by short head, lj| lengths, 2 Icnglhs 
Time— 2 mins 37 3-5 sets 

The Turf Club Gup Distance IJ Miles — 

Mr A>uh Asad’s) Legion of Honour (7st 
5lbH , cd 7st 71bs ), Sibinitt l 

H H Dowager Maharuni of Kolhapur’s 
Tamhn (78t 41b8 , ed 7st 61bs ), Davidson ^ 
Mr A. H Ahmedbhoy's Kanda (7Ht lOlhs , 
ed 7Bt 1 1 lbs ), Selliy 

jHr A M Kliairaz’s Piery Face (78t. 51hs ), 
Stokes . . ( 

y^oii by 11 lengths, 1 length, 3 lengths. 

Time . 3 mins. 23 3-5 secs 
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The ByculJa ('lub Cup Distance 1| Miles — 

H. H. Maliaraja of Rajpipla’s On Time 
(78t ), Graliam . 1 

H. K the Yleoroy’s Complet (9Ht ), Cars- 

lake 2 

H H Mahaiaja of Kashmir’s Champing (8st. 

Jllbs ), Sibbritt 3 

Shrimaiit Ycswantrao A. Ohatge’s Draughts- 
man ( 7st 01])S ), Davison . 4 

Won b> licad, | length, 3 lengths Time - 
3 mins Sscms 

The Lloyd Hanclieap Distance 1 Mile— 

Messrs O MeKlligott and P D Itdlton’s 
Tolciatc* (9st ), iSeanlan . . 1 

Nawabzada Kakrulmulk’s Widdeii llill 

(7st 71bs ), 0*JSc‘ale . 2 

Mr Eve’s Piscine (9st 41bs ), Braec . 3 

II H Maharaja of Pajpipla’s Abundance 
(8st ), Selbv 4i 

Won bv i length, neck, 2 lengths Time — 
1 min 38 1 -5 secs 

Tiekford Park Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr A Higgins’ Dinos (Sst Olbs ), Marrablc 1 
Ml P JJ A\asia’sDr. 8tiabisniu.s(8.st 51bb ), 
Bum . . 2 

Mr L H. Lalvanrs Ootiuan (8st 31bs ), 
Davison o 

Ml Sultan M Chinoy’s Talk (8st 51b.s ), j 
Stoke s 4 

Won by shoit-head, 4 huigtlis, 1 length 
Time -1 min 25 1-5 sees 

The Scaltbeck Handicap Distance U iiiilc's - 


11 II. the Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Chcdili 
(<Kt ), Blyth 1 

Maharaj M.idan Singh’s Seaton Boss (8st 
311)8 ), lldtfaele 2 

Mr Eve’s Su])erlati\t (8st. lib ), Brace . 3 

Mr Edward Esmond’s Half-Mast (Sst. lib ), 
Bum . 4 

Won by head, 1| lengths, neck. Time — 

2 mins 7 sc ( s. 

'rile Jammu Cu}) Distance 0 furlongs — 
Majoi-Geneial Nawab Khusru Jung’s 
Honeysuckle (Sst 12lbs ), Sibbritt 1 

Mr D. D Nlmbalkar’s Prince Shivaji (Ust ), 
Brace 2 

H 11 Maliaiaja of Kashmir’s Truio (10 st ), 
Marrablc 3 

Mr 1' B A\asia’s Belle of Voik (7st. 21bs ), 
c*(l (7st 3lbs.), Stokes . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length 
Time — 1 min. 14 secs 


rile Bombay Aiab Derby Distance (about) 
li miles — 

Mr A. B Ahmc'dbhoy’s Kaiida (7bt. Slbs , 
cd. 7st lOlbs b Selby 1 

Mr. K Ardeshir’s Abdul Malik (Sst 8lbs ) 

Bowley .2 

H. H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Aev of 
Departs (7st. Bibs.), ArVhittlc , . 3 

Mr. A. C. ARlc Khir’s Uamlyah (Ost. lllbs,), 
Monro . . . . . . . 4 

Won by neck, i length, length. Time— I 
3 mins, 1 2-D secs. ' 


The Malabar Hill Plate. Distance 0 furlongs — 
Prince Aly Khan’s Bay Monk (7st 91bs ), 
Eaffaelo . , . . . 1 

H H Maharaja of KoUiapur’s Diamond 
Shower (8st. lib ), Brace . 2 

Mr A Hoyt’s Play On (Ost 61bs ), C Hoyt. 3 
H. H Maharaja of Kashmir’s Largition 
(8sl eibs ), Bowley . . . 4 

Won by short head , head , i lengt h. Time — 

1 min 12 secs 

The ilajpipla Gold Cup Distance* 1 mile — 
Maharaja Mansingli of Jaswantgarli’s 


Shaphir (8st lib ), Korthiiiore . . .1 

Mr J Kc^yiiolds’s Goolash (8st dibs ), 
Selby . . li 

Messrs G MeElhgott and P D Jiolton’s 
Tolerate (8st ), Miinro . 3 

Mr Eve’s Bisque (8&t 81bs ), Brace 4 

Won by head, short liead, i l(*ngth Time — 

1 min 37 2-5 secs 

The Gambridgc'sbire Stakes (Div J) Distance 
1 mile, 1 furlong — 


Slmmant Yeshwantrao A Gliatge’s Drau- 
ghtsman (8st. 12 lbs ), Davnon . 1 

H TI Maharaja of llajpipla’s Abundunie 
(78l 1 libs.), Selby . ,. .2 

Mr. P. B. Avasia’s Tjphoon (Sst ), Brace 3 
Mrs F G TrcUeih’ PalU (7Ht 8lb« ), 
Graham . 4 

Won by head, 2 lengths, shoit head Time — 

1 mm 5*1 2-5 '-c'cs 

The Cambridgeshire Stakes (Div 11) Distance 


j mile, 1 furlong — 

Maluraj Mud.in Singh’s Seaton Bos.s (7st 
131bs.), Baffaele 1 

Messrs E I). Pandole and M Dhalla’s 
Kirkibost (8hf .51bs , c“d 8st Olbs ), 

Blyth . 2 

Mr Eve’s Bedsotks (8st lOlbs ), Brace . 3 

Mr E S Godfre y’s ’Ian (8«t 4 lbs), Selby 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 1 length. 
Time- 1 nun 54 sees 

The Hughes Memoiial Plate Distance 
miles — 

H H Maharaja ot Ivuslnuii’s Poiigatchev 
(9st 71bs ), Sibbritt 1 

Ml Eclwaid Esmond’s ]Nc'cker (8.st 31bs ), 
Braec 2 

Ml A t' Aicleshii’s Etlms (Ost 121bs ), 
Scanlan I 

H E Tlie Viceuij’.s t'omplcd (8.st 71bs ), 

[ Bowlc‘> 4 

W^cm b\ 2 lengtlis 3^ lengths, 1 lengthb. 
Time — 2 nun 6 3-5 secs 

The Idai Cui) Distance 1 mile — 

H H liLahaiuja ot Kashmir’s t’olumlnun 
; (8.st 21bM ), hll.biitt I 

I Ml D D Kinibalkar’s Piince Shnaji (8st 
51i)s , cxi Sst 71bs ), Blj (h. 2 

Mahaiuj Mansingli of Jaswantgaih's t'ai- 
toon (9st ), Koithmoie 3 

Mr E\e’fa Jvuight at Anns (Ost, Tibs), 
Biaee . . 4 

Won b> 3 lengths, short-head, 5 lengths. 
Time— imin 40 4/5 secs. 
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The Oaniarvoii Plate Distance IJ miles — 
Alaharu] Aladau Singh’s Corey (Sst. 9ll>s.), 


Scaitlau . . 1 

Mr Roman’s Dandy Brush (Tst iSlbs., 
cd 8st ), Nortlimorc . . .2 

Ml }* B. A Vasia’s Sabrino (9st. 31bs.), 
Burn . . .3 

H IF tlic Maiiaiaja of Roiliupui's Vijaya- 
kumarll(8st lOlbs), Bljth 4 

Won b\ shoit head, neck, J length Time — 
2 mins 38 3 -5 sees 


The Aga Khan’s ('up Distance miles — 

Messrs (S AUElligott and P D Bolton’s 
Tolerate (9t»t (Jibs ), Samian . . . . 1 

H. H the Alaliaraja of Rajpipla’s Abim- 
danec (Tst 9U)s ), Harding . 2 

All lidward Ksmoiul’s Nccker (88t 131bis.), 
Burn . 3 

Hlirlmant Yeshwantrao A (Jlmtge’s 
Draughtsman {8st 91bs ), DaMsoii 4 

Won h> 2 lengths, lengths, lengths. 
Time -2 imns 5 3-5 sees 
The ATorthumberland Plate Distance 2 miles — 
H H Aiaharaja of Kolhapui’s VnaNakumai 
U(88t 131bs), Whittle 3 

Aialiaraj Aladau Singh’s Corey (98t 21b8 ), 

C. Ho\t . . . . 2 

Airs L Musr>’b Bueentaur (9st ), Blj^th . 3 

Mr. P B Avasia’s Sabrino (9st 71bs ), 
Burn . . 4 

Won by 4 lengths, J length, i length 
Time —3 mins 25 1-5 secs 

The King Empeioi’s Silvei Jubilee Cup. Dis- 
tance 7 furlongs — 1 

Air, Al Weinysb’ Whatanight (7st. Hlbs ), j 
O’Rcale . 1 

H H the Alaharaja (laekwar of Baroda’s 
Clieap Jack (7st 81bs ), (Jraham 2 

Air AI Wemjss’s JNadova ("st 81bs,, ed 
7st. 91bs ), Harding , 3 

Airs M Clarke’s C> bo (8st. 1 libs ), Brace . 4 
Won by 1 length, 2 lengths, shorthead 
Time — 3 min 24 secs 


The Harris Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Air A Higgins’s Tel Asur (9ht 41bs ), Seaii- 
lan . . 1 

Air ,T Rejiiolds’s CSoolash (8st Pibs ), 
Selby . . 2 

H 11. Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 
Wazir(7st 121bs ), Stokes . 3 

Air. Eve’s Carneliau (8st 2Ibs ), Brace . . 4 
Won by li lengths, head, ^ length. Time— 

1 min 39 1-5 secs 

The Second Dealers’ Plate Distance 1 mill' — 
Air. Sion E. Nossim’s Ilussun Al Iraq (9Ht 
41bs ), Aforthmore . . 1 

Air Rashid Fadhoos’s Harry Johnson (8st 
9]bs , cd 8gt. lOlbs.), Seanlaii . 2 

H H Maliaraja of Kolhapur’s German (8st 
lOlbs ), Fors>th . , 3 

Ml AIkIuI Wahid’s The Duke (8st 3Ihs.), 
Ahmedally . . ... 4 

Won by H lengths, 2^ lengths, length I 
Time — 1 min 50 secs. 1 


The Queensberry Handicap Distance 7 fui- 
lougs— 

Mr V Rosenthal's Pin Aloiiey (8st. Slbs ), 
Selby I 

Airs John Yorke’s Poriiiarch (8st. 51bs ), 
Harding . . ... 

Messrs A C Ardcshlr and P. D Bolton’s 
Alald of Orleans (98t ), Alarrahle 

H. H Dliaiamspy’s Ootman (8st JlJbs 
(’nllen . . ... 1 

Won by 1 lengths, \ lengths, 1 length. 
Time — 1 mill 24 2-5 sees 


Calcutta. 

Trial Hurdle Uatv Distame about II miles 

Air S R Varma’s Did He Dolt (lost Jib), 
Ernie r 1 

Maj -(ten Tl K Bidliell's Pimento (9st 
7n)s ), Bak('r j 

Mr F Rush'll Stcw.irt’s Lucky Muek (lOst 
lib), Bunuotta l 

Mr P C Barnes’s Tom Fair (list 2lbs.), 
Uardcastle . I 

Won by i lengtli, a short head Time — 

2mms 53 sees, 

Wellesley Plate Distume (about) 1 \ miles — 

The Afaliaruja of Kashmir’s Pougateliov 
(Ost 71bs.), A C Walker I 

The Maharaja of Kashmir’s Camjiing (7st 
lOlbs), Bart lam 2 

Prince Aly Kiiun and Mt H Askurau’s 
Taj Kasra (Ost 71l>s ), ,S<anlan . ! 

Sir David Ezra’s Spiuiser (8st 71b8 ), 

1 Sibbritt . . 1 

Won by I length, 14 lengths, a head. 
Time — 2 inms 1 3 3-5 sets 

Cornwallis Plate Distance (about) 0 furlongs - - 

Ca])t Crawford’s Vumos (8st. 121bs,), 

A C W’alker . I 

Messrs Ardeshir and Bolton's Argo’s Heir 
(Hst 41bs ), Morris . 2 

The Afaluvraja of KoUiapnr s Whoofiee 
(78t 41bH , (d. 7st 0 lbs ), Raffnele 

Sir David lilzra’s Fiuscielo (7st. 41bs , cd. 
78t. bibs.), (’arr . . . I 

Won by A length, IJ lengths, IJ lengths. 
Tim<' — 1 min 14 4-5 secs 

Dee«*mber Hurdle Plate Distance (about) 

2 miles — 

Mr A Higgln’s Carey Dennis (list 71b8.), 
Glemon . . . 1 

Mr C D Booth’s French Phill (list. lOlbs ), 
Cullen . -i 

Rascal Monk (lOst. Olbs.), fell. 

Won by 1 length. Time.— 3miiis. 44 1^5 
secs. 
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Criterion Plate. Distance al>out 6 furlongs. — 


Sir OsboriK* Smith’s Helofalot (Ust 6lbs ), 
Morris ... . . 1 

Mrs S CoUlsmitii Insult (Ost Slbs ), M 
Hoyt . . . . 2 

Mr (1 E Maliapiet’s Hamillies (Ost Gibs ), 
Edwards ... .3 

Mr A H C Host roll’s Glissade (Ost 3 lbs.), 
Ely mi .... 4 


Won by short liead, li lengtlis, Time — 

1 min 1 5 secs 

beptember Hurdle Hate Distance (about) 
li miles— 

Maj.-Gen H. K Dethell’s Pimento 
(list lib), Bakei 1 

Mr. P llushell Htewart’s Imcky JMatk 
(list lOlbh), Riley .. . .2 

Messrs Poiider an<l ilhatter’s Alta llomeo 
(lost 121b8), Ermer 3 

Mr. P C Darua’s Tom Pair (list Tib**.), 
Cullen . 4 

Won by 4 lengths, | length, It lengths 
Time — 3 rnins 24 secs 

August Cup (Div 1) Distamc (about) 1 
mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs If M Tliaddeus’s Beautiful Siiut 
(Ost ), Bond . . . . . 1 

8ir J{ N Mookerjee and Mr Martin s 
Crystal Legacy (8st Idlbs ), Ed>\ards 2 
Mr C A Murad’s WiUow Glove (Ost ), 
Wallace 3 


Hon. Mr R Gujadliai’s Winking (Hst 121bs.) 
iiatfaele . 3 

Mi a H Crostron’s Polhful (7st. lOlbs ), 
Flynn . .... 4 

Won by a short h(‘ad Time— 1 min. 15 
1-5 seconds 

Aiicar Plate. Distaiue about 6 fui longs — 


Ml Edward Esmond’s Chou Bose (7st. 
nibs), W Hibbntt .. . 1 

Mr A Higgins’s 'J'el Asur (Ost lOlbs ), 
SianUn . . ... 2 

Messrs Ardcshir and Bolton’s Argo’s Heir 
(88t 131bs ), Mon IB 3 

Sir Da\Ki Ezra's Pasiicle (7st. 41bs ), 
Howard . 4 


Won by neck, 2 lengths, i^ lengtlis 
Time —1 mm 13 4-5 set's 

Viceroy’s Cup Distance miles — 

Mr A C Ardeshir's Ethus (Ost 31bs ), 
Morns I 

H E the Viceroy’s ('omplet (Ost. 31bs ), 
Carslake . 2 

Maharaja of Kashmii's Pougatchev (Ost 
Jibs ), Walker 3 

Messrs Aidcshir’s and Bolton s Castleton 
(Ost ), Sianlan 4 

Won by nei k, 2 lengths, lengths 

Time — J mins 1 4-5 sees 


Ml M Ahdsker’s Dom Iteiny (Ost 3lbs ), 

M O’Healo .. 4 

Won by It lengths, 1| lengtlis, a head 
Tim<' --2 mins 28 J-.5 wes 

August (’up (I)lv ]J) Distume (about) 
Imlle, 3 furlongs - 

Mrs A Mamissi'li’s Idttle Mary (8st Olbs ), 


J'klwards 1 

Sir Dany Lindsay's Sole Heiress (Ost 71bs ), 
Ply nil . 2 

Maj. W, M Newill’s Hollywood Star 
(7st 13lbs), P Black .. 3 

Mr T Williamson’s Nuypuii (7st lllbs), 
(ed 7st 12lbs), M O’Neale 4 

Won by li lengtlis, 1 length, a liead 
Time — 2 nuns 27 J-5 .sec*s 

bland Auiuial. Distince about 2 miles — 

Mr.C V Sheiston’s Tetramarte (lO.st Olbs), 
Owner 1 

Ml A K. Bowie’s Rasial Monk (Ost 121b8), 
Marlin . 2 

Mr C. D Booth’s Preuch Phil (J Ost 131bs ), 
Cullen .... 3 

Mrs. A. Higgins’s lUmmuu (Ost. 71bH.), 
Glenour . . . . . .4 


Won by a length, 5 lengths between seeoiid 
and third. Time- -3 mms. 36 1-6 secs. 

'vuias Plate (Div. J) Distance about 0 
lurlongs. — 

Mr. J. M. Juda’s Dkiaino (8st. 2ibs.), 

Cullen 1 

H. H, the Maliaraja of Kashmir’s Heyday 
(Ost. 41b8.), A. C. Walker . . . . 2 


Cur/on Piute Distam c aiiout 7 furlongs — 

Mr H H Bui ns’s Dinan (Tst lllbs ), 

W Sibiintt 1 

Lt -Col A do C Beimeik’s Telamaik 
(Tst 71bs ), M O’Neale 2 

Major 3. ^ Hilliaid’s Southciu Boy (Tst 
Olbs ), Howard J 

Messrs (Jliosli and Dai bar! Idill's Tohunga 
(Ost 4lbs ), C Ho>t 4 

W^on bv neek Ji length, II lengths Tunc — 

1 nun 27 1-5 sets 

lloiialdshay Cup - -Distance (about) b fui longs 
Mr A Higgins Diuos (8st 71bs ), Morns 1 
Mr A Higgins Tel- Asm (Ost 71bs ), Seanlan 2 
Sir David Ezra Pasee (Ost ), W Sibbiitt J 

The Malmiaja of Kolliapur’s Wlioopce (Ost 
7lbs ), Kattaclo . 4 


Won by i length, 2 lengths, 2 lengths 
Tune — 1 min. 1 J 45-secs 

Governor's Cup— Distance (about) ii miles. — 
Mr. J C Sen Birthday Book (Ost 71bs ), 
Murlaud . ... 1 

Mrs Alex An Apert y Jr Wmalittle (Ost 
Gibs ), Bond . . . . . . .2 

Mis r. M Stewarts Golden Carp (Tst I21bs.), 
W Sibbritt . . . . . . . 3 

Mrs A H C. Rostron Kama (Tst. 71bs.), 

Pl>nn . . 4 

Won by a neck. IJr lengths, i length. 
Time — 3 mins. 
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Prince of Wales Plate -Distance (about) 1 mile 


Meshis. D. K, and H P Poddar Filter (Ost. 

list ), Jones 1 

31i A H C liostron (llissade (7st. 11 lbs.), 
t'ari . 2 

ail 8 G Anthonv Fannade (7st 91lm ), W 
Sibbiitt . 3 

Sir Osborne Smith Helofalot (8st. 61b.s ), 
aioriib . . 4 


Won by lengths, 1 length, Short head 
Time--! min 40 1-5 sees { 

('aimichacl Cup— Distance (about) li miles 

air. J Sen Dirthdaj Jiook (Hst. lOlbs ), 
aiarland \ 

air Edward Esmond Neckei (7st 13Ibs ), 

W. Silibrit 2 

air A C Aideshir Ethics (Ost lOlbs \ 
aiorris 3 

air A Higgins Tel Asur (9st lib ), Scanlan 4 

Won b\ 4 lengths, a nec k, lengths Time 
2 minutes, 6 4/5 seionds 

Deresfoid (\ii) — Distance (about) IJ luilcb 

aiessjs llagiec and Giibbav Stiagcstrmk 
(Ost libs ), Scanlan 1 

ails (j Anthonj Giulle (8st Slbs ), A 
Sibbiitt 2 

Sii N aiookcijee and All T L aiaitiii 
Cnstal LegacN (7st, 121bs ), llakei 3 

ail it N Sharnia Polish 1*1 kIc (7st IJliis,), 
ai O’Js’eale 4 

Won b\ I length, a head, a head Time 3 
minutes, 5 seconds 

aionsoon (iuj) Distance (about) 1 mile, 

3 lurlongp — 


Air Pannek's Silvadarc (s&t lllbs), 

Edivardsi . . 1 

Alcssrs E J Gubbay and Hagree’s Stage- 

struck (Ost lib ), Ernicr 2 

Lt -Col Elliott and Air Tindall b Warrego 
(Ost 31bs ), Rylandh 3 

Air Udai P Single’s Cranston tSst ), 

Balfour 4 

Won by ^ length 1 length, li lengths 
Time — 2 inius 25 1-5 secs 


The Aletroiwlitau Distance about 0 f ui longs— 

Alcssrs Bolton and Ale EJhgcjt’s Toleiate ! 

(8st ), Alorrih 1 

Air Eclwaicl Esmond’s Chouiose (S^t 8lb ), 

W^ Sibbritt 2 

Air G E Naliapiet’s Bamillies (7st 71bs ), 
Howard . 3 

air S Woottoii’s Jim Thomas (Ost 4Ibs ), 

C Hoyt 4 

Won by length. 2i IcMigths, halt length. 
Tune- -1 min 13 1/2 secs 

Coach Behai t‘up Distance about 1 mile, 

3 furlongs — 

Airs Alex A. Apear Ji ’s Whialittle (8st 
lib.), Bond . . .1 

Air V, Jl AlacCaw's Irish Times (Sst 11b.), 
Chiiste .. ..2 


Air. Edward Esmond’s ATecker (Sst 21l>s ), 
W Sibbritt ... 

n. H, the Afahaiaju ot Kolhapur’s Whoopee 
(Sst 51bs ), aiorris . . 

W'^on by IJ lengths, neck, head Time — 

2 mins 24 1/5 secs 

New Year Plate Distance about 1 mile — 

Alessrs B K IT P and JR P Poddar’s 
Saskatoon (Hst 8lbs ), Jones 

All A Higgins’s Dinos (Ost 31bs ), Aloriis . 

All A H C. llostron’s Glissade (8st 211)8 ), 
Carr 

H E the V’k c'loy’s Card Shaipei (Hst 7 1I)S ), 
Walker 

Won by halt Icmgth, | h‘ngth, i length 
Time* — 1 nun 40 4/5 sees 

Alacphcrson Cup - Distance (about) 1| miles - 

Alessrs B K and H P Poddar Filtei (Ost 
lOlbs ), Jones 

Alls C Al St ewait Golden Caip(7st lllbs) 
Baker 

Alls. G Anthonv Fanande (7st nibs cd 
7bt Olbs ) W Sibbiitt 

Alls A. H C Rost ion kaimi (7st libs , 
c*cl. 7bt bibs ), Cair 

Won bv 2 lengths, I length, 3 lengths Tin 
2 nuns 37 1-5 sets 

Aldjluvcl Clip Distance (about) 1 mile 

Air A Hojt’s I’lnate Sc’ul (Ost 21bs ) 
C Ho>t 

Alessrs Bogois, RcMiolds and F.uiai ^ 
Goolash (7st 131bs ). Jlowaid 

aiessiH B K and H P PcHi.lai’s Filtei 
(7st 51bs ), llalland 

Sir Da\id E-sra’s Speusei (7st lOlbs ) 
W Sibbiitt 

Won by | length, 2 lengths, a shoit head 
1 min 40 1-5 sc'cs 

Aleichautb’ Cup Distance* (about) 1 i miles - 

Alls Alex A Apcai’s ji , Winahttle (Ost ) 
Bond 

Alls C Al Stew ait's Golden C.up (Hst 
131bs), W Sibbiitt 

AIik A H C Host urn’s Kama (Sst Olbs ) 
Flynn 

The Alahaiaja ot Kashmu’s Ball>hm)i 
(Ost 41b& ), Walkei 

Won by 2 lengths, Icnigth, Ji length 
Time — 2 1111118 48 I-5s(*is 

Burdwan Cup Distance (about) 1;[ miles 

Air. A Higgins’s Caic'N Dennis (lost lOlb' ' 
Glennou 

air C P. Sherston’sTetiaiiuute (lOst 3lbs ' 
Owner 

The Alaharaja oi Kolhapur’s Avaiiti (iH 
31bs ), liegan 

The Alaliaraja ol Kashmii’s Le CommlHsai" 
(lOst *311)8 ), Eiuiei 

Won by 2^ lengths, 3 lengths, li lengtl' 
Time.— 3 mins. 24 4-5 secs. 
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KinK Kinpeior’s Cup BiHtance (about) 
] mile — 


Mrs W L FonsckaN Khazal Beff (7st lllbs ), 
White 


Mr A C Ar(b‘sbir’s Ftliies (9st ‘ilbw ), 
Mon is 

Mr A Tel Amif (Ost aibs ), 

Kaftaele 

Tl»e Maharaja of Kashmn’s Pou^atchev 
(9st ), A (’ Walker . 

Ml A lloxtN p]a> On (<)s1 3U)s ), M 
Hoyt 

Won by J leni^tb, U ]eiif?tbs, \\ lenjitlis 
Time - 1 mm H seis 

Tlarrinj;toii Hurdle J*la(e Hlstanee (about) 

2 miles — 

MiRsrs Poddar and Somany’s Old Time 
(9st 1 3lbs ), Jiuker 

Mis. V 11 Heiiuiik’s Derryar^jau (lOst 
71l)s ), Hardea^tV 

Mr C P Sh(‘rson’s Tctramarti' (12Ht 

71b- ), Kitmstead 

Ml J{ M SasMiou’s Hf>pma (lOst lllbs ), 
Ermer 

Won by 4 k'lmdlis, ft leimtbs, 3] leiiKtbs 
Time- 3 imii^^ 37 3-^)se{s 


Mr Mowlnd Haji All’s Favik (9st 31bs ), 

I Warreb . . . . 4 

Won bv 2 lenittlis, li leiu^tbs Time - - 
- 1 mill 3-r» sets 

^ Horn Club Cup Distniu e 1 mile - 

Capt F F(‘nvvi( k’s l>it kdeadeyt' (Ust lOlbs,), 

4 Fieltltui 1 

Mr A E de Siha's Sik'iil Mail (1 1st lOlbs), 
Capt Barnes 2 

Mr A C' Abdeen’s Bed Knight (lost 13lbs), 
Caliigbloii 

Messrs M K Malik’s and S I) Singh’s 
1 H amid (list 8lbs ) Muttukiimaraswamv 4 

4 > Won by sliort luad Time —1 mm and 4") 
l-r»sers 

3 Kolx'rt’s (’up Disianee 1 mile — 

Messrs fieri and Brooke’s Shali (7st 3lbs ), 

■* J1 Bkuk 1 

Mrs A Seharatnain’s Manshad (7st lOlbs,), 
Uolx'its 2 


January lIiirdK^ Plate Distance U miles — 

J O’Hara Murray and C B Farrar Boy 
(Ost ), Howard . 1 

A Higgins (’arty Dennis (12st Gibs), Ole- 
non . 2 

C P Shi‘rston Tt'tramarte (list 8lbs ), 
Ownei 51 

B Iv Bowit' Bastal Monk (lOst ), Marland 4 
Won by 30 lengths 
Time 3 mms 20 2/') sets 
nipenal Cup Distant e about 1] miles— 

Mis (1 Antlitui\’s Giidle (Hst «lbs ), 
Bat lam I 

Mrs Alex A Aptar Jr ’s Pliidias (7st lllbs), 
cti (8st lib ), BontI 2 

Mr Vittoi’s Mignabo (7st 71l>s ), ttl 
(7st 121hs ), Dhobie 3 

JMi H M Tbaddeiis’s Hohgiail (bst 21bs ), 
td (Hst 41bs ), .Tones 4 

Won In a lieatlji a length, a heatl Time — 
ft mills ,fi sees 

Dominions Cup Distance about IJ miles — 
Ml .T Thompson’s Duncan Stewait (7st 
ftlbs ), Bartlani 1 

Ml W Hayhoe’s Battling Bov (Hst lib), 
Houthev 2 

Mis A H (’ Bostion's Winter Oaiety 
(9st 31b« ), Flyim 3 

Mr A M and Mi B M Sassoon’ .s Boyal 

Salmon (9Ht Slbs ), Enici . 4 

Won bv 2 lengths, J lengths anti i lengtli 
Time- 2 mins S 3-5 sees 

Colombo. j 

len Handicap Distance 0 furlongs — 
iMr Abu’s Bahnood (Hst lOlbs ), Kingston 1 

Ml. S A. (Ihaftar’s Jiiissad (Hst. 91bs ), 
Black 2 


(’apt Ftmuiek’s Sea king (9st Hlbs ), 

Davison 1 

V'on by a bt'ad, i length Time— 1 mm 
r>2 2-5 set s 

Bamlarnnalke Cup Distance r> furltmgs, 

23 yartls — 

Mrs Coral’s Mt)t)/e\er (7st 21bs ), Baker 1 

Capt F Fenwick’s Talaat (7st 91l)s ), 
DaMson 2 

Mr Eli de Soysa’s Zts'bar (H«.t Hlbs ) 

Marrs . 3 

Mr H TaiiuM's babjar (7st ftlbs ) 
Rosen 

Won by 4 Ituigth, a iimk Time — 1 min 
H 3-.5 set s 

(kilombo Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furltmgs — 
Mr Dtmgias’s Koiinlotf (%t ), Ward I 

Mr BasaUan’s (lallaiit Knight (Hst I2!hs) 
Dn\ won 2 

Mr A E de Silva's Mountain Spy (9st ), 
Burgess 3 

Mrs (4 N (1 Wailes’s Segitariro (7st ill) ) 
Bank ill 

Won by i Imigth, a netk Time —2 mms 
24 2-5 set s 

(Julie (’up Distanee 1 1 miles — 

Mr Ftdlowes’s Sorecrei (Hst ), Burn . . 1 
Mr M. (1 Subblah’s Kudos (Hst lllbs), ^ 

Spaekman 2 

Major F. J S Turner’s Invino (Ost.), J 
Rosen . • ^ 

Capt, Fenwick’s Forfeit (Hst, 9lbs.), Davison 4 
Won by 3 lengths, 7 lengths. Time.— 2 
mins. 34 3-5 secs. 
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Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Mr P Tl Hubbier’s Mahalaksbini (Ost. Slbs), 
Mnrrs . . . . 1 

Mr C A Thing’s Sllverton (9flt Slbs ), 

Townsend . . . . . 2 

Mrs W B Bartlct’s Gaiingorm (9st 3lbK ), 
Burn 3 

Mr G L Lyon’s Comprise (9st Slbs ), 

Warren . 4 

Won by 1 length, 2i lengths Time — 

2 mins 34 4-5 sees 

Manning Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs H C Boiistead and C B Colison’s 
Mount Alice (Tat Ulbs ), Ward 1 

Mr (’ A Laing’a Silvcrton (8st 6lbs ), 

Bum ... 2 

Mr W B Bart let's Aniseed (Tat ), White 3 
Mr G L Lyon’s Comprise (Pst 41b8 ), 

Warren . 4 

Won by 4 lengths, I length Time — 1 mm 

49 2-5 secs 


Karachi. 

Club Cup Distance 5 fill longs - 

Mr W D Enever’h Sun M.iid (9st Gibs ), 

J Tyraou 

Mr B N Khan.i’s Blue Blver (9st Slbs ), 
Roxburgh 2 

Mr and Mrs Walter Turnei’s Mangold 
(Hst 31bs ) R B<‘11 3 

Won by a neck, a head, 4 lengths Time - - 
liuin 4 secs 


Kolhapur. 

Sir Ta'slie Wilson Cup Distance 1 } miles — 

Chief of Miiaj Jr’s Jalal (gst lOlbs ) 
M<*(*kings 1 

Mr A H Obaid’s Rolls Royce (Hst .31bs ), 
(^baid 2 

Miss Jdla^athl Bhosh 's Rubdan Pasha 
(9st 11b), Harding . 3 

Mr Ahnusl Bin Mahmood s Azdashir (Tst ) 
Graham . 4 

Won by short head, I length, J length 
Time 2 mins 2(» I /.5 secs 

Maharaja Cup Distance Ij miles 

Thakore Saheb of Watihwan and Lt -Col 
Zorawar Singh’s Zorawar (list llh ), 


Blyth . . .1 

Mr C Temooljl’s Sky Hawk (Sat Olhs ), 
Brace . . . . . 2 

>iawab of Bhopal’s rndueemeiit (Tst 121bs ) 
Met'kings . . 3 

IXiwager Muharani of Kolhapur’s Winoo<*k 
Bun ker ( 7 st 1 J Ihs ), Bhimrao 4 


Won by J kmgth ^ Itmgth, 1 length Time 
- 2 mins IG 3/.5 secs. 

St<‘wards’ Plate ])istancc 1 mile. — 

Mr B. Kustoiii|e(^’s Last Adventure (Tst 
Ulbs ), Brace . . . . . 1 

Mr Kelso’s Do JV'crH J I (9st 211>s), Blyth .. 2 


Mr. L V Goves’s Hat less (Tst Tibs ), 
Graham 

Mr. Darbarl Lai’s Over (Tst Gibs ), Black . 
Won by | longt^h, 1 length, J length 
Time — ] minute 42 2/5 secs 

S S Akka Saheb Mahnraj Cup Dlstain 
IJ miles — 

Maharaja of Kolha pin’s Rosewater (lOst 
Tibs ), Ohaid 

Mr G MeCelligott’s Dun Laoghaire (Sst 
211)8 ), Dali Aecjiia 

Mr 11 M Dharmsey’s Navroz Cliarm (Tst 
Gibs ), H Mc’Quade 

Lt -Col Zorawar Singh and Mr Kupilrai 
Mehta’s Devuka (Tst 91bM ) B McQiiadc* 
Won bv a neck, i length, 3 lengths Time — 
2mins 15 secs 

Shri Aaisahcb Maharaj Cup Distance 1 
miles - - 

Mr D D Chawan’s Baharnoor (Tst Gibs ) 
JH McQiiade 

Dowager Maharani of Kollvapur’s Viikumai 
(Tst J libs ). Whiteside .. 

Maharaja of Kolha inn’s Mutashar (Dst ) 
Obaid 

Cliief of Mir.ij .li ’s Kliiimayssn (Hst 11b ) 
Harding 

Won bv 5 length, 1 length, 1 length Time 
- -2mins 25 1 -5 secs 

R R S Cup Distance G furlongs — 

Mr K Nazzinuldln’s Philip Sidney (Ost 
411 )k 1 Bruce 

Mr R IT. Gove’s Hatless (Tst 41hs ) 
Graham 

Mr Bvramji Rustomji Jr ’s List Adventiin 
(Tst 811)8 ), Stokes 

Miss Lilavati Bhosle’s Leeester Lady (Ost 
111) ), Whiteside 

Won by J length, a neck, J length Time. 
Imiii 16 1-5 sees 

Shri Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup Dist.nic 
1 mile - 

Ml C Temuljl’s Sky Hawk (Hst 311 k ) 
Br.ice I 

Mr Darharllal’s Witch Music (Tst 13ll)s ) 

8 Blaek . J 

The Thakore Saheh of Wadhwan and bt 
Col. Zorawai Singh’s Zoiuwai (Hst 121hs ) 
Blyt.h 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Silver Salmon 
(Tst 2 lbs ), Stnkes 1 

Won by a neck, a nenk, } Icuigth Time. 
Jirun 43 3-5 sees 

Shri Shivaji Mahaiaja (’ommemoration Cn]* 
Distance 1 mile.— 

Mr Byramjee Rustomjee’s Pomagne (lOsI 
211)8. ), Brace ... I 

Mr. G McKlligott’s Dun iiuoghalre (Hst 
31bs ), Dali Accpia . . . . - 

Mr If M. Dharamsey’s Navroz Charm (Tst 
Hlbs.), H MeQnade . ' 

H H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Ro*^' ^ 
watcT (lOst 1211)8 1, Obaid ^ 

Won by 1 J lengths, a short head, IJ length 
Time. — Imln. 4G 1-5 sees. 
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Shii Yuvraj of J)cwuu Cup. DlHtanoc 5 fur- 
longH — 

Akka SalK'b Maharaj'b IiIhIi Uight (Tat I 
71bs ), WhiU'hide .. . l] 

Mr M.(^ PatcrBOavorn (8st.llU)s.),13rac<' 2 

Mr K H FoiUjey’s CUiri'tte (Tst I'ilbn.), ! 
Meokings . i | 

3Ir (I McKlligott’s 'Bismarck H (8st Olbs ), | 

Dali At qua . .. . ..4 

Won bv 2 length, 1 length, 1 length Time. — 

Jmin 3 sees 


Lahore. 

Woodward J’Jafe Distance (about) I4 
miles — 

Mr. H Woodward’s Mudlool (S^t 71bs ) 
Balfour . 1 

Mr N M Mubarak's A bhoor («Kt. lllbs.), 
L(‘eson 2 

Mr il J* Sukla's Aman (lOst Hlbs ), 
Purtoosingh 3 

Ml Abdul Wahid’s Unwan (7Ht ), (thasifa 4 
W(»n by sh(»rt head, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time 2 iuiiih 58 2-5 sets 

N(‘W Year Chase Dlstaine (about) 2 miks — 

Capt 1\ J Jlilhard’s Just Cause (list ), 
Owner . I 

Mr C K D Coo])er’s Blotunsbury Sqiuue 
(lls^ 71bs), Capt h M 11 Benn . 2 

^fajor C M Steward’s Her Last (12Ht ), 

Mr F b ('imdell . . . 3 

Mr. 1 C Tetli'v’s Donore (12st 7Ibs ), 4 
Won by 2 huigtiis, 2 lengths, 2^ leiiths 
Time, —4 mins 7 3-5 secs 

b’old Cup (1)1 V. 1). Distance (about) 7 
lurlongs — 

Major D. Vanrem'n’f Her Ladyship (Sst. 

lib). F.K Brooks ..1 

Mr ila/u Mohd Khan’s Merry Pass (Sst ), 
Balfour . 2 

Mes^irs Kaja Mohan Manutha and Kashi 
Charan’s Troubadour (8st lllbs), J J 
Wal aee . 3 

Mis K It Mehra’s Bhutuath (8st 51bs.), 

F Blut k . . , . 4 

\N on by J } lengtlis, 1 length, neck. Time. — i 
1 min. 29 2-5 secs. 

t’lmjab (Vimmission Cup (l)iv. 1). Distance 
(-ibout) 7 furlongs — 

Mr H. 0 Haulez’s Last Post (8st lllbs), 

F K Brooks . . .1 

^Irs Id, Zo/oh’s Alfa llomeo (Pst 8 U>h.)» 

Balfour . ... .2 

Mrs J Thompson’s A La 'SMolettc (Pst. 

lOlbs ), F Black . . . .3 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Alan Boy (pst 61bs.), 

J. J. Wallace . . . . . . 4 

by i length, 1]^ lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time. — 1 min. 28 2-6 secs. 


Punjab (’ommiHsion ('up (Div 11) Distance 
(about) 7 furlongs — 


Mr Rang Bahadur’s Motopo (8st lOlbs ), 

E. lloxburgli 1 

Sir Henry Cralk's Favourite Fault (Rst. Slbs ) 

F. H Brooks 2 

Mr Taj Mohd Khan’s Southern Glow 
(7st 121b‘« ), Leesoii 3 

Mr S Khaiiua’s Privilege (Hst 41bb ), 
Purtoosingh 4 


Won by I kmgth, I length, 4 lengtlis Time — 

1 mill 30 sees. 

Punjab Hurdles Distance about 2 miles — 

Major (' K Day's Olfeiu’c (ll)st. 71b» ), 

Mr J L Dalzell . 1 

Major George Jiarnett and Capt R JC 
((arrow’s Balaklava (list ), eaii (list* 

1 11) ), Bimnctta 2 

Mrs G Dudlev Mathew’s Le Manre (iOst 
Plhs), Ml Baine . 3 

Mr G. R 1) Fitzi)atnek's Antaeus (list ), 
Owner 4 

Won l)y 1 length, 3 lengths, 12 lengths 
Time.— 3 mins 5J sees 

C A M (i Cup Distaiue about 1 mile, 1 

furlong — 

Mr F.K H( ulh’s Hranhope (9st. 8lbs car 
Pst lilbs) Mr Jl C Hulbeit I 

Capt I, M ii Benn’s Hollywood Star 
(list 13lbs) Owner 2 

Major J J Clime’s Loehena (lOst 21bs ), 
F-Lt Gore . 3 

Majoi K J Fulton's Cuirugh Rose (list 
21bs ), Capt. A M Bernani . ..4 

Won l)\ length, length, length Time — 

2 mins 4-5 sees 

(iovcriiors Cup Distaiue about Ij miles — 

Messrs Raja Mohan Manyelm’s and Kashi 
(liaran’s Philroc (7st ), J J Wallace . 1 

Oipt J M W Martin’s and Mi f’ P 
Sherstoii’s Snow Boat (7st 121bs, ), 
F. Blaik . 2 

Mis ]) B Shaw’s Little Welsh (7st ]31bs), 

E. Roxburgh . 3 

Mr Raza Mohd. Khan’s Meri) Pass (8st 

i Plbs ), Balfour . 4 

Won by 2 lengths halt length, 4 lengths 
Time - 2 mins P 3-5 sec's. 

Merchant’s Cuj). Distuiu e alxint 5 lurlongs — 

Raja Bahadni of Katiari’s Dhiura (8st 
I21l)s). F Black 1 

Mr Raugu Baliadur’s Sweet Fiagmeut 
(8st Pll>s ) K Roxbiiigh . . 2 

Ml 8 C Woodwaui’s Aidi l^dy (Pst 
i21l)s ), Ash wood . . 3 

Mrs (J Dudley Matthews’s Little White 
Lies (78t 21 bs ), J Donnelly . . ,4 

Won by 4 lengths, short head, short head. 
Time.— 1mm 2 3-5 secs. 
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Indian (IrUlms Plate Distanec about 6 
lurlonjts 

Mr F It Senllj ’r Spring Lamb (8&t 71bR ), 


J Donnelley 1 

Mr IMohd Akbar’R Kangaroo (Sst lllbR ), 
ARliMood . 2 

Mr (’ A Todd’s Anne Boleyn (Hst 131bs ), 

E Jlovburgh 3 

Mr Walter Turner’s Teg-O-Mj-Heait 
(8st nibs) Tvmon 4 

Won bj short head, short head Time — 

1 min 20 3-6 secs 


The Ivalat Plate Distauee about 1 mile — 

Ml S (’ Moodwaid’s Mudloon 
(Sst 21bs ), Balfoui ^Dead 

Kaizadu Jnder Sain's ilolljwood ) Heat J 
(7st 411)s ) Tvmon J 

Mr it P Sukla’s Ainan ( lOst rdbs ), 

' Purtooshigh 3 

Mr A H J Daloo’s Mosul Queen (8st 
2lbs ), Ownei 4 

Mon b\ dead lieat, A length, short head 
Time — 1 niin T)!") 1-3 sees. 

Uihore Prodme (’up Distance about 6 
furlongH ■ — 

Messis II Jagjit Singh and S Bhagat 
Singh’s Ball (9st lib ), Purtoosingh 1 

Lt -C’ol T Buriidge and Messis (’ W 
I’osh, D H Peel Yates and .1 (' F I 
Davidsons’ (’atinka (8st ), Hylands 2! 

Sir Heniv (’laik and (’apt H (» Saulez’s 


Young Mmx (8st 121i)s), F H Brooks 3 
Mr Permanand Sehgal’s Sedge Moor (Hst 
121bs ) J Donnollj . 4 

M’on bv a nec k, ^ length, 1 ^ lengths 
Time — 1 min 17 3-5 secs 

liulian (Jraiid National Distance 3 miles - 

Major (’ M Stcwait’s Hei Last (12st 51bs ) 
Mr y L (’undell 1 

('apt P J Hilliard’s Just Cause (12st lib), 
Owner 2 

Lt -Col Burridge and Mr H N Kadaurin’M 
Half Note (lOst ) Mi J J. Dal/ell 3 

Air B J* P Smjlv’sLuckv Mac (list 61bs ), 
Air J* A A Henekei 4 

AVon bv 4 lengths, 3A lengths, H lengths 
Time — 6 mins 24 2-5 secs 


btew’ard’s Cup Distance about 1 mile — 

Air B <i Saulez’s Last Post (7st. 121bH ), 

]- B Hiooks 1 

Mrs J Thomimon’s A J,.a Violettc (9st 
2B»s ), y Black . . 2 

Mr K B Taj Afohd Khan’s Paicdiment 
II (Hst 7 B*s ), Leeson 3 

Dr Desraj Sliaiina's Suuiiow (78t 5Ibs ), 
ihirtoosiiigh . 4 

M’on by u head, neck, 1 length Time - 
1 min 41 2-5 sec s. 

Jammu Cup Distanc'C about 1| miles — 

(Japt L M If Benn’s Hollywood Stai 
(9st 61 bs ), y Black . 1 

Mr E Thoipe’s Silver Stand (8bt 7ibH.), 

J Donnelly . . 2 


Air Kashi Charan’s Truthful (Hst Gibs.), 

J J Wallace . 3 

Alajor ,T J Clime’s Queen of the Harem 
(8Rt 71bR ), Tv mon I 

W^on ])V 1| lengths, | lengtli, 1 length 
Time — 2 miuR 10 2-5 secs 


Lucknow. 

Arab Cup Distance 11 miles 
Mr H P Shukla’s Aman (JOst Olbs ) 
3*uit(K)singh 1 

Air Hai/ada Inders.un’R HoHvwocmI 
(7st. Hlbs ), Tvmon j 

Air. J Thompson's Eiono (7st 4 Ihs , cd 
(7st 6 lbs ), H Vlload 
Miss H Dudley Mathew’s Balud (Hst 71l)s ), 
Balioui i 

W^on bv 1 IcMigth, 3 lengths, i lengtli 
Time --2 mi ns 28 4-5 secs 

Aintic'e Cliase Distance (about) 2 miles, 

5 tuilong'* — 

AlajorC A1 Stewait’s Hei I^ast (list 111)), 
Cundell 1 

All C P Slmrst oil’s Varplimi (9st 6B>s,((l 
lOst 1B>), Owiiei 1 

Air 1. (’ Tc*t lev’s Donoie (list 71bs ) 
Owner { 

M\>n by distance, distance Time — 5 mins 
33 sees 

Servic Oh’ Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 luilong-- 

Capt L AI H Benn’s Holljwood iStai 
(Ost 1,3 lbs ), Owner I 

Air C E 1) Ccxipei’s B]oomsbni> Scjiiin 
(KHt 51bH ), Ownei i 

Lt -Col T Bmndges Kenva (lOst 71l)s ) 
Flight- Licmt Ooie > 

Capt C B Tlaivev and Alajoi B () 
Hutchinson Cold Day (9st lOBi'- ) 
Cajit Haivei I 

Won hv 6 lengths, a neck, \ lengtli Tmn 
1 min 58 1-5 sees 

Lucknow Oraiid National Distance uhoul 
2 luilc'H, 5 furlongs— 

Mr 8 C. Tetley’s Donorc' (12st ), Ownc'r I 
Air C. P Shc'rston’s Cleojius (Owt ), Khainah 
lal . . . - 

Mr B P J* Hmyly’s Lui'ky Mack (list 
9lhs ), Capt Moseley . . ’ 

Air C P bherst oil’s Varidum (Ost ) Owner * 

Won by 0 lengths, Ji lengths Distanci 
Time — 5 mins 30 see^ 

Civil Servic'o Cup Distance' 7 furlongs— 

Mr H. S AnIc'Z’b Jaist J*ost ("st 81b^ < 
Bartlam . ' 

Messrs N 1) Bagree and S, jR Vaima 
Parsed (9st. 21bs ), Morris 
Mr T Zorzoli’s Alfa Borneo (8st lib 
Balfour ... 

Mrs J Thoinjibon’s A La \icdotte (Hst 3lb^ 
Christie . ... ^ 

M'cm by i length, length, head Time 
Imiii 20 3-5 sees. 
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Harconrl Butlor Cup Bistancp 5 fiirlonga — 
Mr. S Khanna’s Cal inka (7»t ), Christie . 1 

Mr. Kara Mohti Khan’s Merry Pass (9st 
121bs.), Balfour . ... 2 

Mrs d Dudley Mathews’ Little White IJes 
(Oat. Olba ), (’apt. Bernard. . 3 

Messrs Kadiuharnn and Kajamohan 
Maniuha s Plillroc (8Ht lOlbs ), Ratfaele 4 
Won by 1 len^dh, neck, 1 length Time — 
linin 2 2-5secs 

.rehangiral)ad Cup Distance 7 furlonga — 

Capt 'I’ Ci \thei ton’s Minlstrel Bo\ (Hat. 

41i)s ), (’hi latie . 1 

Mr C I* Sheiston and Capt T W "I 
Mai tin’s Show Boat (Hat I21bs), IDead 
Soiitliev . . i^Hcat 

MissM !)udle^ Malliews* Midaoii (7at I, | 

Bona ) 2 

Ml Casht Caiaii and Raja Moliaii Man- 
( hiia’s Philioe (Hst 01l)s ), Rattaele 4 

Won 1)\ 1 length, dead heat, liead Time 
Dnin 31 secs 


<io\einor’s (’up Dislanee 5 fiiilongs — 

Ml .r (J’llarn Murray and Major C B 
Fariar’s r»o\ ((ist lOlbs ), ({hnsita 1 

jMi Kasln (’haran’s Alan B'lV (7st 2R»s ), 
(7st Mbs ), Wallace . 2 

Ml .1 M .ludah’s TTkiaine (Hst Olbs ), 
Southe\ 3 

Ml B (1 Sanle/’s I.ast Posl (7st ), cai 
(7st 4H>s ), Bari lam % 


Won by 2 lengths, length, ] lenglh Time- 
Imin 1 2-') secs 

biieknow Hiiilles Djstanre about 2 miles 
Majoi (’ K Daw’s Olfetne (lOst lOlbs), 

(.11 (lOst lilbs) ('apt Mosele^ 1 

Mis B 11 l{enni( k’s DerrN Aigan (lOst 
lOBis), Ahoid 2 

(’apt L ]\l 11 Benii’s Ilolhnood Stai 

(Mist 41bs ), (hMiei 3 

Ml (f W K Filziiat nek’s Vntaeus (KM 
I libs ), Barne 4 

^\onb^ I length, length, li lengllis Time — 
dinin D secs 

Madras. 

Cup Distance () furlongs I 

Mis ('larke’s Fain iful (7st Olbs), T.ulor l| 
Ml ^is\,inath (’hantnker (Hst 7lb,s ), 1 

Kill 2 

Mrs M allan* SaNov’fl(Hst 2 lbs ) OetUin 3 

'I'ln Mai I ot Shannon’s CtesoniiK' (7s( 41bs 
(ar 7.st .Mbs ), Little 4 

Won by 1 length, i length, a neik Time: — 
imin 19 I -fj secs 

•• ije(‘ Sir Ismail Sait Manorial Tlato 
Distanei' 1 mile 

Mr Cliabildas’ N.isaaf (Hst 11 Iba ), Book 1 

Messrs Bu])chand and .Tamatl Mohomed’s 
Miiglish Star (Hst Olbs ), Hill 2 

Mr Looknianji’s Mhernb (Ost 2lbs ), W’right 3 
Mr (’liabildas’ Zari (Hst 13ll>8.), 
s Bla<*k 4 

Won by J length, 1 length, a ni'ck. 

Time — 1 mm r>7rtee8 


The R. C. T Cup — Distance 1] miles 

Maharaja of Kolhapur’a Bridgethom (Hst 
lOlbs ), Forsyth . 1 

Mr. Somasimdaram’a Fora Abbey (7at 
131)>a ), Fmkstone .. 2 

Dewan Bahadur Mm ugapiMi Cliettiar’i Irish 
Stai (7st HII«b.), Koheita 3 

Mr, Mohomed Ooniei’i (lolden Yew (Hat 
31 bs ) Thoinpaon 4 

Won by IJ lengths, l J lengths, ] length 
Time 2 mta 9 3, "> seconds 
The Ms. sore Cui)— Distance 1 mile 

Major Nnnhalkar’a Piliiee Shi sad. (Oat 
31bs ), Fors>th 1 

Mr Ijilv'ani’s Tetford (7st Olbs ), B 
MefBiade . . . . 2 

Mrs Claike’a Fain ifiil (Hst 111)), Taslor 3 

Sii Annamalai Cliernai’s Bnitns (9st. lllis ), 
Meeklnga 4 

Won h\ 1} lengths, ( length, 2 lengths 
Time I min 4'> l/'i seconds 
Venkatagirl Cup- Distam e 6 fmlongs 

Mesaia Wahab and Hamad Moliained'a *Md- 
Imot (Hst 21bs ), Book I 

Air Sion of Nassim’s (’oppei King IT 7-4 ear 
(7st 4lbs Mee kings 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapm's Maharani (HO 
eai Hst 21bs ), Fors\th 3 

Air Ahmed’s S< India (Hst nib^),\\ light 4 

Won l)^ a ne( k, a shoit head Ihngth 
Tune I mm 22 I “i seconds 
Kiilampudi (’up Di^tanee 0 fin long'' 

The Mahaiaja o1 M\sor(‘’ft Roitoj) (“st 


nibs), .s Blaik 1 

Ml Walles (luadahinli (Hst , (libs ), B Bo'^eii 2 
Mr. Wallaie'B Arian Comrade (7-0 ear ) 7st , 
lilbs) Ta^ lor i 

Air Walles’ Alo\ala (9st (Mbs ), Aldiidge 4 
Won by a nei k, li length, 1 length 
Tune 1 min I.') 2 o seconds 
Trades Cup —Distance miles 

Alessr^ Alaitland .Tone's, Nngent (Trant and 
W C .rones’ Alehlot (Hst llh t, Book I 


Ml Somasundai am ’s Fors Abbey (9st 41bs ), 
(Jethin 2 

The Baja of Bobbili Rex (Ost ) Forwlli 3 

Mr La mg’s Star of the South (7st lllb), 
Aldiige 4 

Won hy ( lengtii, 2 lengths, | length. 

Tune 2 nuns 9 3 ,^) Heeonds 
NiZAM’H Cup— Distance 1 mile 
Air Soma Sundram’s Fors Abbey (7st 
321b.s.), Ihiikstonc .. . .1 

The Alaharaja of Alysorc’a Alava (Ost lib ), 

S Black . . 2 

Air Wallace’s Arran Comratle (7st 71bs.), 

B McQuade . 3 

The Afaliuraiu of Venkatagiri’s Frost v Bill 
( H-7 ear 7st (lOlbs ), (lethin . 4 

Won by T length, I length, a head 
Time — I min 41 2-5 secs 
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Bobbin (^up Bistaivce 1 mile 

Messrs Wabab ami Hamad Moliamed'a 
Mahoot (98t. 21bs ), Kook . . 1 

IVIr Lookmanrs High Filer (ftst. libs), 
Moore . . . . . 2 

Mo^^srs Wabab and Hamad Mohamed’s 
Kiiffllsb Star (Sat Wlbs ), Thompson . H 
Mr Sion F Nesaiurs Copper King SI (Sat 
31ba.), Meekinga . . 4 

Won by ^ length, 2J lengths, li head. 
Time — 1 min 52 4-5 sees 
Ib'Ivedere Plate Distanee 1 mile 1 fuilong 

Maliaraja of Venkataglri’g Son of Sin 
(Tat ISlbs ), Cetbin 1 

Maharaja of Mvaore’s Twain (8st ), Meek- 
inga . . . . . 2 

Messrs Patel and ila\mond Solomon’s 
Seal (7st lalhs ). H Black 3 

Mr jAlng’a Sllverton (9st. 41b«4 ), B. 

Koaen 4 

Won by | length. 1 length, I length Time 
J min 54 2-0 secs 


Oo\emor's Cup K C. and Distance, 

The Maharaja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 
(Sst 31ba ), Ucthin 1 

Mr CoMndaraj and Capt D’Any’s Helen’s 
Glory 7-7 car(7st bibs ), Mci kings 2 

Mr Mohomed Oomes’s Golden Yew (7-4 cr 
7bt mbs), H MeQuadc . 3 

Mrs Clarke’s Kccll (8st lOlbs , Wright . 4 

Won by neck, IJ lengths, 1^ lengths 
Tunc 2 mins 50 15 secs 

New Year Plate — Distance 7 furlongs 
Mrs MallcV Carslae (’roft (9st), B Kosem 1 
Mr J.aing’s Star of the South (7-7), e<l 
7st 9lbs ), Gethin 2 

Mr Govmdaraj and ('apt D’Arcy’s Malllck 
(9st 41bs ), Meekings . 3 

Mr McElhgott's Tteantiful Star ( 7-4 cr 
(7st 5lbs ), n. Black . 4 

Won by length, J k-ugth, 4 b'ligths. 

Time 1 inm 29 secs 


Stewards’ Cnp (Dlv II). Distance 0 furlongs 
Mr FYanclln’s Dorlnda (8at 11 lbs ), 

B Kosen . . j 

Mr. Wallace’s Arran Comiade (8st. 71bs ), 
Taylor . ... 2 

Mr. S A A. Aimamalai Chettalr’s Sollngen 
(9st. 41ba ), Forsvth . . . } 

Mr. Govmdaraj and C'-apt. D’Arej's Helen’s 
Glory (9st ), Meekings t 

Won by 2 lengths, a short head, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 mm. ]5i secs 

Maharani of Vcmkataglrl Cup Distance 7 
furlongs 

Mrs (’larkc’s Fanciful (Sst.), Taylor 1 

Kaja Khnja Pershad’s (Jhantry (9st mbs ) 
Forsyth . . . . 2 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chcttlar’s Brutus 
(9st ), Meekings . ; 

The Earl of Shannon’s Ctesonue (7st. 41bs ) 
More . ... t 

Won by 2 lengths, 2} lengths, 2i lengths 
Time 1 minute, 30 2-5 seconds. 

Kamnnd Cup. Distance 1 mile, I furlong — 
Messrs Maitland-.Tones, Nugent-Grant and 
W. E .Tone ’sMehlot, (Sst I31bs), Look 1 
Mr. Laing's Star of the South (Sst 101b'< ) 
Marrs . . . i 

The Raja of Parlakimed’s liuereloy (8-1 
8lbs.), Pinkstone ... ' 

Mr Moosa J Hossain’s Biichelor’s Be-- 
(7-4(d 7st. 51bs). B MeC^uade 1 

Won by ^ length, i length, a head 
Time — 1 minute, 50 2-5sc‘(ondH 

Wilhngdon Plate Distance If mile 
Mrs Koelman’s Mars (7-0 ear 7-t 

7lbs ), H Me(iuade I 

Mr »Syed AH Bir's Zari (Sst 91bs ), Kook 
Mr A1 Haji Hassoun’s Nitkel (Ost 4ll>- ' 
Gethin . . 5 

Mr Shamlan Rabhanoor (7-0 lai 

(7st 81bs)R Blaik 1 

Won by f length, a short head, I lengili 
Time — 3 mins 26 3-5 sees. 


ParlakiincHli Cup Distance Ij miles — 

Messjs Wahab and Hamad 3Ioham<*d’s 
English Star (7st 41bs ) K Jtosen 

Mr Haji Abdulla Mana’s Murat (7-9 cd 
(78t 10 lbs), Kook 

Mr Ah Haji Hassoun's Nickel (7st Jllbs ), 

S Black 

Mr Iniaindin’s Abrash (7st 4Jbs.), Bhimrao 4 

Won by 3J lengths, 3 lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 22 2-.> sets 

St ewards* Cup (Div T) T tlstanee 6 f ui longs 

The Maharaja of Mysore's Jdgnan (9 t, 

R Black 

The Kaja of I^arlakunedi’s Good Biz (7Mt 
91bH ), Koberts 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Former 
(Hst lli> ), Porsjth 

Mi Walles’ Moyola (Sst lOllw.), B Kosen .. 

Won by a ne(*k, a head, | length. 
Time -1 min. 15 secs. 


Ce>lon Cup Distanee 1 mile. 

3Ir GoMiidaraj’s Kahindeirv (7st. 1311)- > 
Meekings . 1 

The Kajah of Dhonrajgir’s Nefertiti (9-1 i 
Moore . - 

Mrs Clarke The Kight Man (Sst Sib- ), 
Taj lor . . . 1 

The Nawah Mahdi Jung Bahadur’s Gala\ dt 
(9st 41bs ), Forsyth ^ 

Won by a head, 1^ lengths, ilengtii 
Time — 1 mill 42 3-5 secs 
Irwin Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mis Walles’s Carslaec Croft (7st 101b- ) 

1 H Black ... . \ 

Mr. Walles's Guada Iquhir (Ost eibs ), AI 

2 Mrs. Selvaratnam’s Sathiavan, (‘b^ ' 

H. MeQuadc ... ^ 

^ The Maharani of Venkatagiri’s Fiosty ' ib 
4 (Sst 11b ), (tet hill . .. ^ 

Won by a head, I length, i lete •' 
Time — I min 28 3-45 socb, 
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Merchants' Cup Bintance 1 mile, 1 furlonf; 

The Maliaraja of Venkatagiri’s Son of Sin 
(Ost. 41bs ), Cethin . . 1 

The Maharaja of Venkatagirl's Ignam (7si. 
711)8.), ir Black . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (8st 311)s ), 
Marrs . . 3 

Mr S A A 'Annamali Cliettiar’s Solingcn 
(7st I21bs ), lloherts . 4 

Won by jr length, a short head, a head. 
Time — Imin 5r>£ secs. 

('o<;hm Cup Distance IJ miles 
Messrs Gramany and Shunmugam’s Gazi 


(7Ht nibs), Black 1 

Mr Shunmiigam’s Hawal (8st 71bs ), Marrls 2 
Messrs. Mashal and Kishandas’s Abans 
(Ost 41bs ), Thompson . . 3 

Mr Mashal’s Ablmdce (78t, 4lbs , (d 7Bt. 

nibs ), White 4 

Won by 4 lengths, a short head, 5 length 
Time - 3inins 

Calcutta Plate Distance IJ miles 

Majoi Nimbalkai’s Piatap«iinha (8st. 31bs ), 
Forsyt li 1 

Mr Govmdaraj and Capt I)‘Ar(\*a Dish 
Tx)ve(8st 31 bs ), Mee kings . 2 

Mr Shantidas Askuiam’s Condescend (78t 
81bs ), B McQuade 3 

B.ijah of Pailakimedi’s fnver(lo\ (Hst 81bs ), 
Idnkstou 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2J lengths, 1 length 


Mysore 

sndar Lsikshmikantsiinj Urs’ Cup Distance 


1 mile, 2J fui longs — 

\b*ssTs S V. Stokes and Mane’s A1 Msin- 
doob (7ht 71bs ), fivans 1 1 

Ml Munusamv N.udu’s Zaii (Hst 71bs ), 
.Tones . 2 

Mr .TassJiuM. Ismiurs Dhubooh (8st 71bs ), 
Dillon . . 3 

Mr Ayub Asad's Legion of Honour (8st 
81bs), Morris 4 


Won bv 1 length, a neck, li lengths Time - 
2 mins. 32 l-f) secs 

i'i>l)bili Cup Distance 1 mile, 2i furlongs 
Vfr l^ookinanji’s Breach (78t 2lbs ), W 
McCaithy 1 

Ml All Haji Hassoun’s Nickel (8st 11b), 
Kvans . . . . . 2 

The Maharaja of Bajplpla’s Madhi (Hst. 

.libs ), Jones . . . . . .3 

Mr A C. Ardesblr’s Buick (9st 41bs ), 
Dillon .... 4 

Won by I length, } length Time — 2mius. 

.1 1 4-5 sees 

ward’s Cup (Div T). DlsLiucc 6 furlongs- — 
I he Maliaraja of Mysore’s Lignan (Hst. 

lOlbs,), Hill . . 3 

Ml A. Hi. Wanker’s Her Highness (7Ht. 
121bs.), Dillon 2 


Mr. W Evans’ Bismarck TT (78t 1211)s ), 
lii\ans .. ... 3 

Mis Ajicju and Mr Esson’s Snoops (8st 
fdhs ) Bond , . 4 

Won hy £ length, J length and J length. 
Time- 1 inln and 13-1 -.5 sees 


H C T C Cup Distance 1 mile, 2i fur- 
longs — 

Messrs. Patel and Bavmond’s Solomon’s 
Seal (Hst lOlbs ), Dillon . I 

The Maharaja Venkatagirl’s ]'’rosty Bill 
(Hst 121ha ), Dali Af (jua . 2 

Mr Govind Kaj and Capt Darcy ’t. Mallick 
(9st 31bs ). Meckings 3 

Mr All Ibiskcr’s Domremy (Ost 111) ), 
Obaid . 4 

Won by I h'ngtb, I Icngtli and 1 length 
Time — 2 mins 17 secs 


Steward’s Cup (Div 11) Distamc fi furlongs -- 
Mr Somasimdi.im’s Eotben (Hst .Slbs ), 
Boson 1 

Mr Govindiaj and Capt Darcy’^ Wenny' 
(7st I21bs ) Meckings 2 

Tlic Mah.iraj.1 of Mvsoic’s Maya (Ost 
HI) ), Hill 3 

Mr W Havbo(‘’s (been Moe (Hst 21bs ), 
Soiitlicv 4 

Won by length, bead and } length 
Time —1 min l.'iseis 


Vuyaraja ot Mysore Cuj) Distai ce 1 mile, 
2J fill longs — 

Mis Lalithamba’s (lianson (H-*! Clbs ), 

Hill . 1 

Mr Annamalai Chettiai’s Biutiis (Ost 41bs ), 
Dbaid . . 2 

Mr Viswanath’s Chant icloei (Hst Hlbs ), 
Dillon 

Dewan Hibadur A M Cbettiar s Cherry 
Boy (7st mbs) ,T McCarthy . 4 

Won by 1 J lengths, 2 lengths and J length 
Time - 2 mm and IH se< s. 

Maharaja’s Gold Ciij) DlsUnce 1 mile, 2} 


turlongs — 

The Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Abundance (Hst 
filbh ), .Tones 1 

Tin* Maharaja of Mysoic’s Alcoi (7st ."Slhs , 
cd 7st 71bs ) Meckings 2 

Mr N Begmahomed’s Chi\alre5que (Ost 
211)8 ), Morris 3 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Twain (7st Olhs ), 
Rosen . . 4 

W'on hy 1 length, J length and 1 length 
Time — 2 mins and 15 secs 

SirHajee Plate Di'^tame 1 mile - 

Mr Ismail Flajl Mahoineirs Mumrih (Ost 
3ll>s ), Obaid 1 

Mr. Cliougelrova Naidu’s Perraacil (7st 
41bs ), Graham . 2 

Mrs Kcolman’s Bioki‘r(Hst 2lbs ), Tliomp- 
son . . .3 

Messrs G Rainanv and Shimmiigam’s 
Jinny (7st h Ilia ), W McCarthy 4 


Won by i length, 2 lengths, } length. 
Time, 1 min, 49 4-5 secs, 
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Late Colonel Dewiiraj TTr«» Memorial Plate 
Difltancc 6 furlonji« — 

Mr Bvramjee Ru«<tomiee’a Drau(i;litsman 
(8^t nibs ), Dillon . 1 

Mr Annamalai Chcttiar’s Braaclway Joe 
(8st 51bs ), Tlo«icn 2 

The Maharaja of Mysore’s Aloor (7st ilb^ ), 
Mendoza . . 3 

Mr W E\ans’s Tbsmank II (8st 71bs ), 
Evans . 4 

Won by 1 length, I length, i lengt-h Time — 
Imin If) secs 

Trial Plate. Distance 7 fin longs - 
Mr A Higgins’s 111111111011 (Ost Tilbs.), 
Morns . i 

Mr (ioMiidaiaj’s llehindeirv (8st 2lba ), 
Blaik 2 

Mrs \])oar’s L»Mn.ini\e (8st 121bs 1, Bond 2 
Ml M it P.itel’s Pa ratio (7st libs ), 

J AleCartliv 4 

Won by I length J length, 1 length 
Time -1 mill 20 4-.‘) secs 

Ootacamund. 

The Sir Maiiomed rsman Cup Distance If 
miles -- 

Mr Hedesliizada’s (Joolal) (Osf Tibs ), 
.spackmaii 1 

Mr Shamlan's Sablianoor (Ost I Hi), 
Marlaiid 2 

Mr Mohomed’s Furs (7sl Hlbs ) MtQuath* 3 
H 71 the Maharaja id Kolhaimrs Vortev 
(7st (Ubs ) H Metjuade 4 

Won b> 1 } lengths, 2 leiigtlis, neck Time — 

2 mins 20 secs 

trosemor s Cup Distance I mile 3 furlongs - 


Dissan Bahadur 4 M M Chettiar’s Irish 
.Mar (Hst 31bs ), Moore , 1 

The Maharaja of Tsolha pur’s Silser .Salmon 
(Ost 4 lbs ), S Black 2 

Mr .Sultan Chinoy’s Butterfly (‘1st 2lbs ), 
Harding .3 

H E Sir George Stanley’s (Nirviglia (7st 
1 2ll)s ) Alendoz 4 

Won 2 lengths ,3 lengths, 4 lengths Time — 
‘2mins 2.3 2-3 secs 

Stewards’ Plate Distant e fi furlongs — 

Mr All Asker’s Douceur (Hst 2lbs ) Ibiseii I 
Mr Rut Ilford’s Cyt lav (7sl 4lbs ) Moort‘ 2 

Mr Paul’s Rosi nanti II (Ost lOlbs ), S pack- 
man . 3 

Mr Summt^r’s Dios (Hst ), Harding 4 


Won by a neck, ^ length Tlmi‘ — 1 min 
1 7 2-'>s<iCfl 

The Sivaganga Cup Distant e 1 mile — 

The Karl of Siiannon’s Lanti of Hope (7st 
4lbs ), Mttort 1 

Mr Summer’s DioK (7st lOlbs ), Hardmge 2 
Mr E\ans’s Galactic (Ost 21bs ), Spat kmaii 3 
Mr All Asker’s .Johblontl (7Ht 4lbs ), Kostm 4 
Won by 1 length, } length IJ length 
3’ime — 1 min 50 sec*s I 


The Wlllingdon Plate Distance fl furlongs — • 
Mr Ali Asker’s Pamela Mary (8st. 81bs ), 
Rosen . . . 1 

Mr McElligotti’s Bismark 11 (Ost.), Spack- 
man . 2 

The Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Va Vito (78t. 

121bs ), Bhimrao . . i 

Won by .34^ lengths, 2J limgths Time — 

1 rain 20 2-.5 secs 

Poona. 

The Wlllingdon Cup Distance IJ mile — 

Mr Eve’s Knight at Arms (8st 2lbs ), 
Marrablc I 

H R the Viceroy’s Honeytlew (‘)sl 21bs ) 
Walker .... . j 

Afr Tide’s Rosette (Ost 2 lb ), Br.itt* ; 

H H Maharaja of Kt)lha]>urs Rosewater 
(9st lib ), Obaid I 

Also ran — A^ignette (Ost 2lb ) 

Won by 14 lengths, lengths, i length 
3’ime — 2 mins , 10 2-.5 st'conds 

The Ebor Handitap Distanct* Ij nillt's 
AFr \ T Begmahtmiisl’s Cl usty (Sst Kilbs ) 
Btiwley I 

Afr I'he s Superlatne (7st lllb) Brace 2 
H H. Alaharaja c)f Kolh.ipur’s WInnotk 
Bunker (7st ), Graham : 

Air Diamond's Gallo]>mg Alajoi (7st lOlbs ) 
Ratfaele t 

Won by short -hi ad, 4 lengths 4 lengths 
Time -2 min HI-") sets 

The Newbury Plate Dlstanee I mile — 
li H the Afaliaraj.i ol Kaslimii’s Ballyhinli 
(7st Olbs ), Dillon I 

.Sir Osborne Smith’s Helol.ilot (Sst l,31bs) 
.Stead 

Air F 71 Alehta’s Thratian l*rin(« 
(7‘'t 7lbs ) Little . ! 

Air Gem’s Buland (Ost 71l>s ) C Hojd 1 

Won by ^ length 1 length short luad 
'lime — 1 min 1 1 l-.A sees 

The Dullingham Handnap Distaiict* h 
furlongs — 

H H the Alaharaia .lamsaheb ot Naw.i 
nagar’s (Ost 21bs ), .Stead I 

H H the Afaharaja of Kolhapur’s (Sst 
i lbs ), Obaid - 

Air A Lookmanjis’ Golden Ti ail (7st 12lhs) 

R Bi ll 

All W K\ans’ Bistnirtk il (Hst Olbs) 

Evans * 

Won by ] lengtii, ! lenglli, li lengtli 
Time —1 mill I 5 set s 

The Aga Khan’s Cup. Distanee IJ miles 
MrH L Miisry’K Bucentaur (Hst 71b'' ' 

Obaid 

II H Maharaja tif Liar’s Ctircy (Hst 7ih'' ) 
Stead ^ . 

Nawabzada Fakrulinulk’H Glt'nalmonn 
(Ost ), Northmore 

Mrs. J E Malone’s Bray Beau (O^t ' 

ThompHtm ^ 

Won by ht‘atl, 5 Itmgths, sliort-hi >' 
Time — 2 min, 34 1-5 secs. 
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The (Jovcriior’H ("up Distanco K. (" and 
distance - - 

A It Talia’s Bushboos (Tst Olbs ), 

W McCarthy . 1 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Jai Bhawani 
II (7st i;jlhs , rd 8ftt ), Forsyth 2 

Mr Jarulla Inn Talib’s Zozaii (7st lllbs), 
Harding 3 

Mr A. C ArdcHiir’s Sarsam (7st ISlbs ), 
Brace . . 4 

Won by liead, 2 lengths, 2 leiiglhs Time — 

3 min 5 2-1 5 secs 

'I’he Aga Sliamslniddiu Tlate Distamc 6 
fiirloiigH - 

Mr J ("rawford’s Vainos(8st 71bs ), Walker. 1 

Mr A Hoyt’s Private Seal (Sst lllbs), 

C Ho^t 2 

Mr Kvp's Heritage (6st 2lbs , cd 7 at ) 3 

Jf H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s M'^hooiKH* 
(7st 4 lbs ) Bhinirao 4 

Won by 2J lengths, J length, 3 leiigtlLs 
Time — 1 min 13 2-^)se<s 


rh(‘ St Leger Plate Distance II C and 
distance — 

Mr A Higgins’ Alienist (7st 21bs ), J 
O’ N call' 1 

Mr P B Avabias* Sabrino(78t 61b ) Stead 2 
Mr C Temoolji’s Sky Ha^^k (bst I21bs) 
(Iraham ^ 

Mrs L Musi\ s Ihueiitaur (Sst 9lbs ), 
Obaid 4 


Won by neck short head, lutk Time — 

2 ninih PI 2-5 s('cs 

Jlie Indian Breeders Stakes Distance U 
miles — 

II H th(’ Maharaja of Kashmir’s Truro 
(«st rdbs) M Hoyt 1 

Mr Eve’s Knight at Arms (Pst lib), 
brace 2 

II H tile Maharaja ot Kashmir’s Hmiey- 
siukle (Hst rdbs ), B MiCIuade 3 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur's Jlose- 
vvater (9st l.ist ) Obaid 4 

Mon by ^ length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time —-2 mins 17 1-5 sm s 

Th( Tiial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Ml \ C Aideshii’s Ethics (IM 21bs ), 


W.ilker . 1 

11. II the Mahaiaja ot ll'ijpiida's Wall 
Stieet (Hst 71bs ), Selbv 2 

Ml Hliantldart Askuran’s Taj Kasra 
(9st 21bK) Jlaffaelc 3 

Messis S C (lliosh and Dai bail Jail’s 
I oluuiga (Hst 71bH ), Obaid 4 

'\onb} head, IJ lengths, 2 lengths. Time-- 
I miu. 41 1-5 secs. 

•I' \isitoiH* Plate. Distance 1 mile — 

Ml Oein’s Achieve (7st.), II Bell 1 

n the Mahaiaja ot Kolhapui’s Hevdav 
(8st lib), Dillon . . 2 

Kelso’s Moti Koh (8»t.), Miii ruble 3 


Mahaiaj Mausingh of .laswautgaih’s Shalipir 
(list. lOlbs ), Northinore . . . . 4 

Won by ] length, J length, short head 
Time — 1 mm 44 2-5 secs. 

The Western India Stakes Distance IJ 
miles. — 

Mr. P B ‘Ajasia’s (Tureon (7st Olbs ) 
Stead . I 

Mr ,T Crawford’s Vamos(8st 71l> ) Walker 2 
Mr .1. CrawioMl’h Pnvate Seal (Hst 71bs ), 

C. Hovt .. ..3 

Mrs .1. E Malone's Ihuj Beau (Hst 41bs ), 
Thompson . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, (> lenglhs 4 lengths 
Time— 2 mms 10 2-5 sws 


H H The First Aga Khan’s Coinineinoratiou 
Plate Distant e ] } miles - 

Ml Viissuft Taha’s kaiam Allali(8st 41bs ). 

Obaid . . 1 

Mr Aviil) Asad’s D‘gioii ot Honour 

(7s(. 411)^ ), Whiteside 2 

Ml D D Cbavvan’s Bahai noor (7st 4Ibs ), 
tSamdaii 3 

H. H. the Maharaja of Idar’s Arnir Akhlak 
(7st lllbs), Stead 4 

Won bv 2 lengths, 4 lengths, 1 length 
Tune -2 mins 24 secs 

The Creterloii Distanc(‘ 7 furlongs. 

Mr P B Avasia’s 1)1 SI r«ibi»mus (Hst 21bs ) 
Selby 1 

Mr O JlandaH’H Ladv Bnmdau (Hst .}ll)s ), 
Little 2 

Mr Kt Iso s \urang/.ebe (7st llllis) 

Marrable i 

Messrs A C Anleshir’s and P D Bolton’s 
Cast let on (Hst 2lbs ), Kaifaele 4 

Won by 1} kniglbh IJ lengths, short head 
Time ■ — 1 mm 28 sec s 

The (laiu'shkliind Plate Distance (> liirlongs — 


Mr A Higgins’^ Tel Asur (Ust 2lhs ), 

Ilaffacdc' I 

Mr \ Ho>ts Private .Sc>al (Hst 5lbs ), 

M Hoyt 2 

Mr A. C Ardc'slnrs Ethics (Ost 71bs j 

Ev ans 3 

Mr J Cravvfoid’s Vamos (Hst 5lbh ), 

Walker 4 


Mon bv short heatl J length 2^ lengths. 
Time. 1 mm 12 3-') set s 

The Dc'uKts’ New Plait* Disianee miles — 
Mr K Artieshir’s Abdul Malik (Hst ), 
Dillon 1 

H H tin* Mah.irnja of Rajpipla’s Madhi 
(Hst.), Sedby 2 

Mr All Haji Ha'istmn s Kiekel (Hst 31bH ), 

A Clarke* 3 

Mr J) D Chawun’s Baliariioor (Hst ), 
Saiudan . . . .4 

Won by li lengths, 4 li'iigths, neck. Time — 

2 mins 24 2-5 se(s. 
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nie Poona Arab Htakcn I>i«tan(e li mile» - 
Mr Ayub Asad’s Ix'glon of Jloiiour (ftst ), 
WJiitesido . . 1 

Mrs P C Daver’s Kurd I (8bt 121bs ), 
Bract' . . .2 

Mr A 0 Ardoshir’s Shogat Aziz(7st lOlbs), 
Kaffatdo 3 

Mr Salt'll Motjsa’s Jinanai •(Sst. 71bs), 
Dilltui 4 

Won by li lengths, i length, head Time. — 

2 iidns 57 3-5 sees 

Ttic I)oiica«t«r Plate Distaiuv 1 mile, 

1 furlong — 

Mahuraj Mansingh of Jaswantgarh’s Sliaphir 
(Sst ]21bs ), Northmore . . 1 

Mr A. I Bcgma homed ’s Crusty (IHt 2lbs ), 
Btjwlev . tl 

Mr A. lliggins’s Carev Dennis (8st. 31bs ), 

Dillon 5 

H H the Maharaja of Idar s Corey 
(Ost 21hs ), Stead . , . . 4 

\Vtui by neck, J length, | length 
Time — 1 mm. 58 2-5 st'cs 


Rangoon. 

OoNeriior's Cup Distance 1^ miles - 
Mating Mauiig Sint’s Vahraiii (Hat. 9lbs ), 
Ba Yin Giay On . 1 

Maung Ba Kyar’s Kyi Kyi (7st 31bs ), Tun 
Kyuu li 

A Oapoor’s Bla Kyuii (Sst. 71bs ), Aung 
Bala 3 

Won by 3 lengtlis, li Icngtiis Time — 2 
mins. 50 sees 


SecunderalMid. 

Calcutta Plate Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr Syed Bin Oonicr’s Money Order (Sst 


Olbs ), Dillon . 1 

Mr Bagha\ all’s C'apitol (Sst lOlbs), Hill 2 
Mr Basheer Mtdiumed’s Parh.in Puslia 
(Sst Olbs ), Subeya 3 

Mr Kermg’s Nayib-ul-Muluk (Sst ), 
Evans . . 4 


Mon by 2i lengths, i length, a neck Time — 

1 min 30 2-5 sees 

Fakhriilmulk Cup (Div II). Distance 5 

furlongs - 

Mr B.vraiiiji Bustoiuji’s Junior Saiha 
Kliaiiim (Ost 411)s ), Dillon 1 

Mr Kering’s Salma (7st 13llw ), MtQua‘le 2 

Mr Say id Mohamed’s Anis Beg (Sst Sibs.), 
Sulieya . 3 

Mr 0 N Munry’s Tai Sand (Sst 13ibs), 
Stead . . . . 4 

Won by lengths, ^ length, I k'ligtli 
Time - 1 min. 0 sees 

Eakhrulmulk Cup (Div. I) Disluiieo 5 fur- 
longs - 

Mr U Fraidoon's Packard (Sst. 121bH.). 
Jones 1 


I Mr. A K S Bagha\'an Capitol (Ost 4 lbs,), 

* Hill 

Mr Aziz Mohamed Khalil (Sst Clbs ), 

Obaid 

Mr H N, Oswad’s Colombo (Sst. 131bs ), 
dabbai 

Won by 2 lengths, } length, ^ length 

Time — 1 min. 0 1-5 sees 

llaja Khoja Pershad Cup Distance 6 furlongs 
Mr P R Kering’s Insaf (Sst 4lb8 ), 

Jabbar 

Mr Shamlal's Malster (Sst ), Jones 
Mr Hussain (iazan’s Gmgcr (7st 31bs ) 
J McCarthy 

Mr.M Mackenzie’s Desert Queen (7st.), 
W MeCartliy 

by 2 h'ligths, ^ k'ligth, ^ lengtli 

Time — J min 24 1-5 sees 

Moinuddowla Cup Distaiu'c* 0 furlongs — 

Mr R Faldoon’s Tea Dance (Sst Olbs ) 
Bowley 

Earl of Shannon’s Ctesonnue (Ost ) E\aus 
Messrs Kozario and Bvramji Rustomji ^ 
Cruiser (Ost. 4 lbs ), Dillon 
Mr V <i Rangilla's Magnetic (Sst lOlhs ) 
Obaid 

Won by 1 h*ngth, } lengtli and sliorl head 
Time — J min I 7 secs. 

Hill Fort (’up Distance I mile - - 
Mr Syed bin Oomer’s Money Order (')si 
Slbs ), Dillon . . 

Messrs Sorabkhan and Khodabux’s Dtaii 
(08t-2ll)8 ), Jabbar 

Kuwabzada Fakr-ul-Mulk’s iramdoon (Ssl 
71bs ), Stead 

Mr liegmo ha mod’s Bill Agll (Sst 41bs ) 
ilanlmg 

Won by 2 lengths, I length and 1 length 
Time — linin, 53 2-5 sees 

Shahyar Jung Memorial (’up DLstanee 5 In 
longs. — 

Mr John York’s Sly Abbot (7Ht i31l»'') 
Dillon 

Nawab Muhdi Jung’s Oalav.ile (Ost. (Jb" ) 
Obaid 

Mr Pat-el’s Lo\e I'anuh* (7st 71bs ), .1 
Me(^-arthy 

Mr Talrc'za’b (’hapel (7.st ]2lbs), 

McCarthy . 

Won by H IcmgtlLs, 2i lengths, 2i lengtli 
Time' — 1 mill 11-5 sees. 

Heir Apparent's Cup Distance 10 fuilon 
Mr, laiukmanjl's Mhorab (Sst. Slbs ), Obai'i 
Mrs Mackenzie’s Desert Queen (7st 3 )b 
Me(’artby .. 

JSawabzada Fakiuhnulk’s Julian Am ('* ' 
41bH ) Dillon 

The MLaharaJa of Mysore’s Toris'do ' 
711)8 ),J Mei’arthy 

Won by a short head, a neck, i I' '* '' 
'lime. — 2 mins. 18 secs. 
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Kizam Ctip. Distance 10 furlongs — 1 Doncaster Plate Distance I mile — 


Maharaj Mansingh .laswant garb’s Sha])ir 
(})Ht ]2Ibs ), Stead . .. 1 

Mr A M M Cheltii'r’s Irish Slur (7st 121bs ), 
Evans . . 2 

Mr (loin’s EshoxbrooK, (7st lOlbs ), W 
Mcf’artby 3 

Eawab IMalub Jung's Galavalt* (Sst 4lbH ), 
Obaid . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 1 length, a short head 
Time. 2 nuns 3 4-5 secs. 


Mrs Malone’s Meredian (9st ), ,Stea<l 1 

Mr A M M. (’hettlar’s Land of Hojie (8st 
lllbs), Evans .. .. .2 

Nuw.ll) Mahdl Jung’s Magic Runucr (9st. 
31bs), Obaid . .. .3 

Nawab Mahdl Jung’s Sliver Eir (Oat. 41bs ), 
Clark . . . . . 4 

Won by a short head, J hnigth, a short head. 
Time — 1 nun 42 1-5 sets. 


CRICKET. 


Ahmedabad. i 

(liainpionship of India — | 

JWiinhay beat (Jujerut on the fiist muing** 
Hombay 231 and 300 foi 7 
Ciijeiat lOOaiKl 106 foi 4. 

Amritsar. 

Aiuiitsar — 

Clianipionship of India Norllurn Indm Ix'.-it 
Central India by 4 wickets Central India 
1 02 and 1 05 Northern Indu 145 and 243 
for 0 

Chamidonship of India — 

Noitheni India beat Southcin I’uiijab by 
01 luus 

Northern India 142 and 106 
Soiitli(‘in Ihnijah 135 and 22 

Bombay. 

lloinbav (hi‘»<li angular, (Fliial)- 
Musliins beat Ihndiis by 01 iiiiis 
Scoiois 

Muslims 200 and 108 
Hindus, IHO and 127 

Hindus beat Euro])eans by an innnigs and 
32 runs 

Sforet> ~ - 
Hindus, 200 
Europeans, 1 21 and 1 40 
^Miislinih beat Parsis by an innings and 1 run 
S(Oh‘t> 

Muslims, 334 
1‘aisis 101 and 232. 

< li.iinpioiisliip ol India 

Itoinbay boat Western India States by 146 
nms 

hombay 377 and 164. W 1 States 154 and 
241. 

Clianipionship of India lliial— 

Hombay lieat Nortlieni India by 208 runs. 
Hombay 260 and 300. 

Northern India 210 and 130, 

JMirshottam Hindu Ciiampionsliip Shield. 
Orient Cricketers 228 and 340. 

Bombay Cricketers 280 and 301. 

33 


Delhi. 

Festival Match — 

Cifckit Club of India bwit Bombay by 
innimrs 

Hombay 105 and 2t)5 
Ciicket Club of India 440. 

Karachi. 

Sind PeiitangiUai — 

Huidus beat Miislinis on first innings 
»V< ori'H — 

Muslims, 184 and 216 
Ilimlus, 233 and 85 for '3 
I nter-Pn > \ hiciul ( 'luimpioasli ip — 

Northern India beat Sind by 30 nms 

Scores — Northern India, (1st Imimgs), 146 
Noithern India (2nd Innings), 151, Siiul 
(1st Innings), 114, Siiul (2nd Innings) 155 

Championship of India — 

Western India Slates boat Sind by 4 wukets 
•Scores 

Sind 125 and 210, Western India States, 
210 and J is tor 0 

Lahore. 

Ch.imiilonhhip of India — 

North(‘rn India beat Army by an innmgs 
and 52 runs 

JScotCb . — 

Army m India, 203 and 204 
Northern India, 450 tor 7 declared 

Nagpur. 

Cliampioiislu]) of Indu — 

Cential India bent Central Provimes by 10 

vviekets 

Heori's -Cmitral Provinces. 155 and 104 
Cential India, 217 and 70 for 0 
C I* anil Berur Qiiadrangulai - 
Hindus beat Parsis by 10 runs 
Scores — Hindus, 184 and 115, Parbis, 155 
and 134 

C P (hiadraiigulur — 

Parsis beat Muslims by 1 84 runs. 

Scores —Parsis, 186 and 212 , Muslims, 83 
and 131. 
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Cricket, Tennis. 


Poona. 

(Iianipion'^hip of India - - 
Bomba V beat Mahaiaabtra on the first innmK<« 
lioniba> 286 and 172 for 7 
Maharashtra 260 and 72 for 1 . 

Bombay "Poona Match Drawn — 

Scores — Bombay 283, Poona 174 for 0. 

Rajkot. 

Western India States’ Quadranuular — 
lialar iieat Gohidwar bv b wickets 
i>coreii — 

Gahelwar, 80 and 09 HaUr 82 and 199 
lor A. 


Secunderabad. 

Moin-ud-Dowlah Gold Gup — 

Ketrievers beat Freelooters by 3 wickets. 
Scorn — 

Freelooters 12,*> and 233. 

Betne\ers 181 and 180 toi 7 

Chamiilonship of India — 

Hyderabad beat Madias 
llMlerabad 2')6 and 227 
Madias 301 and 109. 


TENNIS. 


Allababad. 

All- 1 ndia Championships — M on’s J loubles ( Fma 1) 
hukiiljeMC and Sdialfei beat Ihooke Filwards 
and Jvjishiiasnamy 0-3, 7-5, Jl-0, 2-6, 7-5 

Mi\ed Doubles (Final) 

K•l''hnaswam^ and Miss Sandison beat Sawh- 1 
iiey and Miss Stebbinu 4-0, 7-5, 6-2 

Women’s Doubles (Final) 

3fiss SaiKiison and Miss Harvey .lohiistone 
beat Mrs Parrott and Miss Woodcock 6-4, 
6-0 

Men’s bumles (Final) 

Pallada beat 13iiicec 4-0, 7-5, 0-3, 6-2 

Maikers’ Event (Final) 

Haul Sewak beat Mohmedavs 3-0, 6-1, 6-1, 
(»-0 

Women’s Sinules (Final) 

31isb bandisou beat 31iss Paiiott 6-2, 6-3 

Bandra. 

Bandra (1iam]iiiinshiph - 

Min’s Ikmbles Final —Tew and Pitt lieat 
('haranpva and Hambir Sin^jh, 2-0, 0-2, 0-3 
Mi\e<i Doubles P'mal \\at?le and Miss 
Ji Bow ia-at Pitt and Mrs Ik ll, 7-5, 0-2 
Men’s SinKies Final — Oiaianjivu beat Kanbir 
•Sinjjh, 7-5, 6-4 

Women’K Sintrlis Final — Miss L Bow beat 
3frs \ akil, 0-0, 0-0 

WoiiKii’s Douhk s Final —Mrs Bow and 
Miss Bow beat Mrs Johnstone and Mrs 
Snow, 0-0 0-2 

Bombay. 

Hard Court Championsbips — 

Women’s Doubles- Iiiial — 3Ii«8 Leela I{ow' 
and Mr« X Bow beat Mis H B. Clayton 
and 3fisb Tyrrell 6-1 , 0-0 
ileii’s Similes - Final — E V Bobb boat 
b A Azim 6-3, 6-J . 

Mixed Doubles— Final — Miss Eeela Bow and 
B V. Bobb beat Mrs Bell and J. B, Tow, 
6 - 3 , 6 - 1 . * 


Markeis’ Siimles -Final -Saijoo Piasad beat 
Katliimoni, 0-3, 4-0, 8-6 

Men’s Doubles — Final -K V Bobb and 
A C Pei oil a beat Knshnu J^rasada and 
Jbinbii Shmh, 6-3, 12-10 
Women’s Similes Final — IVIihh Lcela Bow 
beat ]\rrs S M C.iptaiii, 6-0, 0-0 

Evhibition Matelu'S — 

J Cliaruiijiva and Krislina J’rasada beat 
J Bruiinon and C Boussus, 0-2, 0-3. 

J Bnmnoiiand C Boussus boat J E Tevv and 
A M D J’itt, 0'3, 0-3, C. Boussus beat 
E V Bobb, 0-0. 

Pat Jliiglies t'.s Viini, 6-2, 5-7. 

Hmilies and Miss 1 a le ett A M D Pitt and 
Miss Deal man, 6-2, 3-0 
Mlssla'ela How beat Miss Nancy IaIc', 0-3, 6-0 

Parsi Gymkhana Touinaiiient- 
Mem’s Similes Final E V Bobb beat A ‘ 
M ]) J’ltt (>-l , 3-0, 6-2 
MKcsl Doubles Final Miss l.eel.i How ainl 
E V itobl) beat Mis Bell and A M D 
Pitt 0-2, 0-2 

Mill’s Doubles- Final— J Chaianiiva ajiH 
Kiishna Prawida beat E V Jiobb and 
Solum loil 6-2, 6-3 

Women’s Douides - Final Mis K Ibo' 
and Muss Leela Bow beat Jdis Ciohjih'm 
and Mrs Giithtli 6-2, 6-2 
Women’s Sinules- Final —Miss J.eela Ko" 
beat Mis S M Captain 6-0, 6-0. 

VM C.A. Opc'ii Touiney - 

Men’s Similes — (Final) - J Charanjiva bud 
E V. Jlobi), 6-3, 3-6, 6-4. 

Men’s Doubles (Final) -E. V. Bobli and 
A C Pin ira beat N. U Suvarna ami A. o’ 
Gupte, 6-1 , 6-2 

Mixed Doubles- (Final) -Miss Leela How 
E V Bobb beat Miss () Stebbing and .i 
Cliaratijiva, 4-6, 0-0, 6-3 
Women’s Singles H Final) — Miss Lcs'la How 
beat Mrs A B Acott 6-1, 6-1 
Women’s Doubles — (Final) --Mrs Bo' 
and Miss U'ela Jlow' lasit Mrs. Congreve ar i 
Mrs. Griffiths, 6-2, 6-2. 



Tennis, 
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Wo«^tern India Oliampionahips — 

Men’M I)oul)lo«i Final — 1*’ Pnnoo and J Palada 
boat F Kukuljo\lo and N Krishnaswami, 
7-r> ll-d 

Womon’s HinKlc®' Final — Miss .fonny Snndison 
boat I\^i^8 boola How, .‘i-d, 6-2, 0-4. 

Mon's Siimloa Final — -J Tabuia boat F 
J*uiico(, 0-4, 6-1 

Mixed Doubb'S Final - Miss O Stobbiim and 
L lii()ok(‘-Fj<lw.irds boat Miss .1. SandiHon 
and A M 1> Pitt, (>-4, 7- 
Wonnn’s Oniddi's Fin.il Miss .1 Sandison 
and MiShO Sli'bbm^ walk o\<‘i Miss \j How 
and Mis U How 

Women’s Toumaniont 

Wonu n’s Doubles Final Mrs \ H Aiott 
and Mis <1 .lobnstono boat Mis A D. 
WalwMi and Mis Snlh, O-l, 4-0, 0-4 
Woinon’s Slnulos — tinal Mis N 31 bo\ioii 
Imat Mis <1. , lobnstono, 0-7, 0- 1. 

Intcinational Alatdi - 
Y^r^osla^ia boat India 

Itcsults 

E V Eobb boat F KuknljOMO, 4-6, 6-2, 6-4 
J Palada boat S A Adin, 0-2, 6-i 

J Fharanjiva and N KiisbnaswaTnl boat 
F J’unocs and F KnkuljoMf, 7-'i, 4-6, 0-3 

F JbiineolMMt Soban Dil, 0-0, "»-7, 0-4 
J Puladaboai K V Hobb, 0-2, 7-'> 

J Fbaranjiva and N Kiisbnaswaim ^s 
F. IbiiKoi and F Jvuknl|oM(, 0-7, 7-8 

Calcutta. 

Hard Court Cbamplonsiii])— 

Soban L.il insat b Hrooko Ednards 6-4, 6-4 

Men’s Doiibks (Fm.il) - Sobaii I al and H 
K Do boat Iv Jtmoko Eduards anil \\ Ji 
S Mnliolmoro 7-5, t-(> (>-4 

Woiiion’s Sinulos (Final) Miss 31 Mood- 
001 k lioat Miss liaiMy .lobnstono, 0-7, 0-2 

Mi\(‘d DoiibU'S - H tJ 3Ta< Iiinos and Miss 
Eliot n lloiiiau boat »s*>baii Uvl an<l AIiss 
llar\o> .lolinstono, 2-0, 0-4, (>- » 

IXbibition 3lat( b — 

Eainillion (Franct), biat F' runioo. (Vni;o- 
sla\ la), 7-5, 0-2, 4-0, 7-5 

EiMii'al Cbninpionsliips- - 

Mon’s Sinj'los— ( Final) —DA Iloduos boat 
W. H S MIeholnioro, 7-5, 7-0, 5-7, 0-2, 0-0 

Womon’s Siimlos— (Final) - Miss Jenny 
Saiidison boat Miss b How, O-.’b 
Womim’s Doubles- (Final) - 3tiss Saiidison 
and Mrs (Irabam boat 3lrs MoKonna 
Baker and Miss Parrott, 0-4, 0-1 
Mi'iPs Doubles- (Final) — b Bronke-Eduards 
and WHS Mlobolmore Ix'at D IIodw*s 
and B (1 Mm Imios, 0-1, 0-4, 1-0, 5-7, 0-1 

Mi\(sl Doubles —(Final) D. A Hodijoa and 
Mrs Ml Ktmna Bakt'r boat H Cl Matlunos 
and Miss E iloiuan, 7-5, 6-1, I 


International Match — 

Yugoslavia bent India. 

Bosiilts — ^F Knkiiljovio and F Sibaffor 

(AiiKosla\ial boat S L Snwhnoy and I). 
A Hodges 0-1, ,2-0, 0-7, 7-0, 0-4 J Tal- 
lada (A^iigoslavia) b(‘nt W H B Mloholmore 
0-2. 0-2, 0-2 F Kuknljt'Vio (\ iigoslavia) 
boat Jbinbbir Singb 5-7, 0 2, 0-2. 


Karachi. 

Sind Cbampionsliips -- 

Mm’s Smglt's (Final) M T Blake bo.it. 
B C D.irv.inani, 7-5, 6-1 

Men’s Doubles (Final) H S Hiianatidaiii 
and D W lihoju.ini boat M Dastiii and 
P Diusliaw 1-(), 7-5 ()-1 

Mixed Doubles — (Final) - AI P Dastiir and 
P (t Diiisbaw boat B T Blako and Miss 
Duliasb, 0-0 (i.2, 0-0 

A\oiiU'ns Singli s (Final) - Miss J* 0. 
Dinsbaw Ik at Miss M H Dinsbiiw, 0-4, 5-7, 
0-4 

Wonv n’s Doubles — Mrs M.iwos and Mrs 
Wbistloi bo.it Mis Hi IfH ainl Mrs Hanson, 
S-t), Hi. 6-4 

KoitbWest Intlla Clumiilonsbips -• 

HcMdts 

Men’s Singles (Final) H T Blake beat. 
Soban Lai, (t-2, 0-7 

Women’s Singles (Final) — Atiss Dubnsb boat 
Miss l> (j Dinsbau,0-4 (>-2 

xMon’s Donbbs (Final) B T Blako and 
Banbii Smub boat Soban T,al and Shain- 
sboi Smgb, ti-2, 0-2 

Mixed Doubles —Final — AIiss Dubasli and 
Blako boat Miss p d Dinsbaw and M P 
Dastui, 0-2, 0-2 


Lahore. 

Anm Cbainpionsbiiis — ■ 

Arnu Singles Final Aiulla boat Cljnton- 
Hotsl (sooio*' mutilated) 

\nn\ Doubles Final Chton-Booil and Hus- 
sel-llol)eits boat Mmobm anil W'ligbt O-l, 
0 - 0 , 0-2 

Punjab Cbampionsbipss — . 

Veterans Doubles -Final Kanwar Dalip Singh 
and Smulai Singh beat Condon ami llenib- 
lo\ 7-.5, 0-2 

iron’s Singles Final- -Ihincoc boat Fallada 
0-2, 0-4, O-.l 

Men’s Doiddes Final — PiiiKoe and Pallada 

i)oiit kuknljox’ie and Sobatfer 6-4, 12-10, 

6-1 

Women’s Slngb's -Final . — Miss Sexunour beat 
Miss Stebblng 6-1 , 6- 1 . 

Mixisl Doubles -Final — Kiilkiiljexle and 

Miss Brwlie beat Sloeni and Mtss Seymour 
8 - 0 , 2 - 6 , 0 - 2 . 
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Women’s Doubles (Final — Miss liredie and 
Miss StebbinjE beatuiR Mrs Dodd and Mrs 
Addison 2-6, 7-5, 6-4 

Exhibition Matehe«> — 

Punoec beat Kanbhlrsinp!li 6-2, 6-2 
Pallada beat Solianlal, 6-2, 8-0. 


Lucknow. 

Oudh Gymkhana Tournament — 

Mixed DoubleH (Final) — ■Knlkuljevle and 
Miss Itredt'o wo .lasbirsinjjh and Mis 
Perset' 

Men’s 8in«l<'s (Final) — Plme('^ le beat Pallada 
6-3, 7-5, 6-1 

Women's Sinuks (Final ) Miss Bredee beat 
Mrs Pauninu 6-2, 6-2 

Men’s Doubles (Final) — Krislmaswaini and 
Brooke Edwards beat Puiicec and Pal- 
ladu 0-t, 9-7 


Madras. 

Madras United Club Tourney - 

Tlesnlt — 

Men’s Slncles (Final) Piineee boat Pallada 
6-4. 6- 1 , 8-6 

S I A. A Championships— 

Mixed Doubk's- (Final) — Miss Stebblnc and 
Krisbnasi^aniy Ix^at Miss I’.irrott an<l Islam 
Aiunad, 6-2, 7-5 

Women’s Doubles (Final) Miss Stidibimr 
and Miss Parrott beat Miss Hai\)\ 
.lohnstone and Miss Honjour, 7-5 ‘)-7 

Men’s Snmles--( Final) - Islam Ahmad beat 
Kathappa, 0-6, H-(>, 6-6 

Men’s Doubles - (Final) Marayan Hao ami 
Kama Bao In'iif Bhnpiima ibio and Harlha- 
sarathi llao, 6-2, 6-2, 7-5 

Women’s Sinuk's - (Final) Miss J.(>(‘la Row 
beat Miss Ilai\e> Joimstone, 6-.J (>-2. 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay 

Aga Ehan Cup — 

Bombay (’iistoms . . 

St Patrick's Karachi 
Gwalior (’up— 

Kirkee United ‘ A * 

G I P Kailway 
Jepsen Cup — 

Timex of India 
St Pett'r’s llostel 
Beplay 

St Piter’s Hostel 
Ttme^ of India 

Cummins Cup — 

Kesult — 

B B <fr (’ T Railwa\ Keginient 
Essex llegimeiit (Nasirabad) 
Kliaiba Sliield - 
Kesult — 

“A”Cov 3rd/lst Punjab K<iil- 
ment 

“B” (’o\ 3rd/lst Punjab Kegi- 
inent 

Calcutta. 


Bedghton Cup — 

(’ak'utta Bangers 
East Indian Railway 
LakshmihilaB (Jup — 

Jhansi Heroes 

Maliommed Young Men’s Assn 
AUaliabad 

Kaivan Cup — 

Telegraph K C .. 

Armenians 


New Delhi. 


1 goal 
Vi/. 


1 goal 
Ai/ 


Ab/ 

A// 


Inter- Hailwa\ Touinameiit — 
E 1. Railway 
M A S M Riiilwa\ 

( Vllei a goalless diaw ) 

Karachi. 

Iiiter-CommunjC .loiirm y — 
(Joans 
II mdus 


3 goals 
1 goal 


2 goals 
Nd 


Kirkee 

Ivlrkee Tsknn Tournament 
Kirkee Old iiami' S C 
Kirkee SjM)rt8m( ti 

l.ahore 

ll(»f W<‘ath(‘r Touinaineiit- 


3 goals 


K W. Railway (Loeo) 
Punjab Rifles 


2 goals 
Ai/ 


2 goai«< 
Ad 


3 goals 
1 goal 


2 goals 
Nd 


I goal 


2 goals 
Nd 

2 goals 
Nd 

1 goal 
Nil, 


Madras. 

Madras United Chil) Tourney — 

Med leol College . 2 goal 

Telegmiih R (’ .. .. Nd 

South Indian Athletic Assn Tournameut — 
Jliansi Heroes .. . 3 goab 

Mualim United (’lub . . Nd 

Secunderabad. 

Fateh Maidan Gynikliana Tournament— 
Royal West Kentfl .. . 3 go-' 

North Staffords A't-' 



Football^ Rugby. 
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FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 

Kovrrs Oiip— 

Shor\\<>(ul F<^ro«^(ors 0 coals 

York ami l«iius. 1 

Nndknrni Cup 

f'olnba Vnitcd 2 },rf»nls 

Jloinbay PoituKurM* Am>-u ii iroals 

]l«>l)lnv 

lUuuhny I’orluKucso Assn I coal 

Colaba T^nitt'U Ki! 

Harwood Loncu<', (CudinJt Soil 1011 )- 
}i. li A C I Hajlnay Wiimcis 

Hoinbav CymkiMiia Huuncrs-up 

HarW'ood f i'amm, (‘Jjul Division)-- 
TovacoClub Winimrs 

Customs IDiumrs-uj) 

Harwood Jaaguo, (TVlilitarv Sis t ion) — 

Royal Artllk ry (Roiiibiiv) Winiiors 

Hojal WarwKkH (I’ooiia) Hunnors-up 

Cossaco Cu]) - 

H R A C f Hulkay 0 «oal-’ 

y M (’ A . A 1/ 

Mciikln Cup - 

ICssf'X R(‘«t (Nnsiral).id) *1 iroaK 

Sliorwood Kort'slors (Doujl»a\ ) 1 «oal 

lOxliUiition Matilioh — 

Jiidiii South Atnia ti ain . I coal 

Houilmj Indians 

Hoiuhay Military \1 2 «oaK 

Indian Smith Afiua tonni A (/ 

Calcutta. 

Int< I national Matih— 

India . j coal 

tlroftt Britain . A </ 


LiMRiio rhani])ionfthlv — 

M.ihomtslan Sporting , (Wmnrrs.) 

Dallioiisio and Mohan Racan (BnnniTS-up ) 
('ah iitta (St'Munl Division) - 

K R Railway and S]>oi(in" Thilon (tio ) 

\ F A Shhld - 


1)111 b.im Light Infanlry 

2 goals 

King s Roval Rilles 

2 goals 

Tin teams lefust'd to fulfil the replay 

lufernat loual MaDli 


Knio]H lus 

4 goals 

liidi in^ 

Nil 

Tlie Red 

4 goals 

Indian South Afii« a team 

2 goals 


Lahore. 

Ifot AVoat hor 'I oiirnamont - 
Islamia ('ollrco, Rahoio 4 Roals. 

Bast Sum y Hi-ct 2 coals. 

Lucknow. 

j Kridan Cup 

1 Ij r Railw.iy boro Shops 2 "oals 

J’. r Railway Ihiroj (MU Inst ituto A i/. 

Murree. 

Murroo Rirworj Tournanitnl — 

Umstds goals 

\r'ivll ind Sulhnlaml Hichlandms 
•R'lVam A’i/ 

1 

I Simla. 

Durand (’up — 

I “B ’ Coip-. Sicnah 3 coals 

1 Argyll and Suthmland llighlaudfra I goal 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Oymkhaua Chulicngr Cup Tourna- 
nu'iit — 

DIouw'stors (Mhow) .. A’// 

I’riiice of Walos’ Volunteers 
^ (Allahabad) . . A"i/ 

The Teams ludd the Cu]> jointly 

Calcutta. 

All-India Championship — 

Caleuttn — 2 goals (I jamalty goal, 

, 1 try) . .. . . 10 points. 

Dukt‘ of Widlingt oil’s Ih'glmoiit — 

(I p(‘nalty goal) . . . . .3 points. 


Bresidemy and Assam Tourney — 

Duke oi \N elhngton s Ih gt — 1 3 points (2 goals. 
! 1 try) 

Hast Voiks- C pomts (i try» 1 penalty goal), 

Madras. 

Madras Tournament — 

Madnis Ovmkhann —11 ])oints (1 goal, 2 tries). 
Mofussil- .1 points (i try). 
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Golf. 


GOLF. 


Bombay. 

Bombay Amatonr Clintnpion'^hip — 

G r [^arki -111 »am- Walsh boat G V Sharpe, 
4 aral It 


Merchants and Bankers’ C'np — 


Tile following .lie the '.eoios 

- 

Si ores. 

Bomba\ roit'l'inst 


2‘t4 

lm])Pi lal Bank of India 


2‘tO 

B B A C I Hiilw.d 


237 

Standard A.Kuuin Gil Co\ *' 

V ” 

218 

G T r ltailwa\ 


238 

.lames Unkn A (Vi\ 1 td 


250 

^ation,ll Bank ot India Ltd 


251 

Nation.il Cit\ BankofNiw Voik 

251 

P ChiNstal A Co\ 


255 

Glpullidd A Kenneih Jdd 


251. 

ILilIi Bios 


201 

Tata ff\dio>r.l(< till Vueni les 


2(.7 

AFai kinnon ALk k( n/ii A Co\ 


271 

“ 1 ones oi Indi.i ” 


272 

.Swedish M.iti h Co\ 


275 

Stand«»i<l N .11 uuin Oil Co\ *s 

‘ B” 

288 


Calcutta 

Amatrur (‘hampionsliip (•! Iialia - 

IT (Jrah.un Mnith (Uo% il (‘ahntta Club) 
bisit I H Malik, S UJ) aii<l 7 to jilav ( l<» 
liol( s) 

MtnlMid s Cup — 

Brsi LTs -(Dn [si()\ T ) 

Jardinc Skinnci A ‘ A ’* (VV F Ff \rnn- 
(i( II S‘t) '")IS, Itird A Co, (K \insla HO) 
"yii Bunnah-Shcll Oil Co (G 1) KurnMi r 
74) to , Bahncr J.iuric A Co V" 
(FI C W liishofi <I4) "Gl , JaniC'. l'inla\ 

A <o Lid (C M 'riioiinan 0'») "»40 
Andrew Vulc tV; Co Ltd ‘ \” (T LoiiLdh Id 
HO) , Ma< \( ill A Co (1 (’ Bardo 
01) M) { , Jvilburn A Co (10J)r»(»b, Bi ii«.m 1 
]*ilot ,S(rM(i ‘ A” (l‘ Colliiison 00) 570. 
JinpcriaJ FUiik o1 India (\ M W.ilkerOt) 
572 Shaw Walla<<' A Co (\ P Cliaraimt 
00) 505 , Gill ind( rs Vrbiitiiijot A Co (M K 
,Fa< kson H5) 5H0 . linihrial CIhiuk.iI Itulii- 
striCH(G .1 CiinimiTiL' 05) 5H2, M( L<‘od A Co 
(J14) .585, IniiH'iial Tobaioo <o (lo7) 
(>00 , Kanl; Indian Itailway (105) (dit, 
Port, ( oiiiniis'.ioiK r's ‘ \ ” (lOO) 020, 
Thos Duff A Co (G \I Garni* St) 021 , 
J*lai*<‘ Siddons A Gonuh (1 FH)()22 Norinaiib 
Bohs A (’o (B J1 Slnittk worth 0,5) (i.t.5 

Divistox if 

(hartrnd Bank (W <i M Amlcrson (01) 
.5(»t; Cakntta Blcitin .Snjiply “A" (1 00) 
.507, Turner Morrison A Co Ltd (K Carrol 
05) .570, Mai kinnon Ma<k<*nn< A Go | 
(L. J\ S Bourne 90) 571 , Sinclair Murray I 


Sr Co, (B C, Owera 01) 5S0 ; National 
Bank of India, Ltd (.T B Cnnnmon 80 ) 
598, Standard Vacuum Oil (Vi (T JIar\(‘V 
98) 5‘>8, Belli? Dunlop A’ Co, Ltd (124) 
(»00 , FJoyfls Bank Ltd (104) 009 , Hongkoni? 
and Shaiuihai Bank (105) (>11 Mercantile 
Bank of Fndia Ltd , (W T Doiujal 88) 
Ort Bi'iural Nafipnr Balhvav (117) Ollt , 
J Tiioni.is A (V» (112) 020, Martin A Co 

(104) (>21 , Andiiw Yule A Co , Ltd “ It” 

(H Sivajii* 98) (>24, G(‘o Henderson 

A Co (104) 027, “Tile Stat(*sman Ltd ’ 
(115) 027, Pii?ott Chapman A Co (125) 
047, Poit Connnlssloni*! s ” It” (.7 Vnilk 

97) (i.5 > , Abiran A Co (140) 000, Kastein 
Iti'iiual Hallway (I t7) 700 

DIMSTOV IIT. 

Hoare Millt r A (Vi , Ltd (W F A^ll(hr‘lhnnc^ 
82) 5(*9 Wilh.ini M.iiior A Co (G II 
A iiilk* HJ) 577, Lo\(*loek A L(‘W(‘s (.Fas 
Drr 90) 585, Grnnoplnuie Co Ltd (I 
Thom]>son 92) (»05 , Halh Bros Ltd (111) 
012, Barrv A Co (irt)()1.5. J’rn e \\ ati i- 
hoiise lV.it A Co (S L .loni's 98) (,1 7 
Bum A Co (122) (»I9 Diiin.in Bros C(» 
Ltd (10) <»24 , .laidin* Skinnc r A Co “It’ 
(W M Minton 91)029, .lessn]) A Co , Ltd 
(109) (» {5, ItaliiK'r L.iwik* A Co , Ltd “ It 
(100) 042, C.ildilt.i Lkctrie Supply “It 

(105) (.5t, Bi'IilmI Pilot Ser\iee ‘ B" (101) 
059 Ma(ken/i<‘ Ia.iII AM’o (G C D N\ il( k 

98) .soot, Andrew Yule A' (V» F,td ‘ C ’ 
(lOS) (»72 , P A B.iuk (J2«S) (»74 , Al.n kni- 
tosh Itnrn Fdd (112) 071 , Itenaiil Chamb( r 
of ComnarK* (P IV rr) 95) (»H5 , ()G.i\iiis 
Steel A Co (115) 707, Gladstoia* \\ \ lilt 
A t o ( 1 2 7 ) 7 2 .5 

Women’s Chaiujnonship ot India-- 

Mis C C Vnywin lasit Mis A A Mair 
1 up ( IS holes) 


Colombo. 

C«‘\lnn Ainat<‘ur Cli.unpitmship ' 

,1 M Ibdteitsnn b(>at B .1 Lallvtt 11 .»nd '> 
( to holt ) 

Nasik. 

WeMein Fndui Chainjiionship 

Bel her beat liidland ‘t and 2 
Captain’rt Clip - 

Seiitt bi'.it l{e\nolds ( [ 7 strokes) 2 up 
j Club (’up - 

Torritt beat Hulhn 2 and 1 
Boiiiltay Ban«le -- 

Mrs Cardwi'll ( — 30) beat Mrs Merr ( ) 

2 and 1 

Ladies’ lioKey Coinpidltion — 

Mrs fnulls (Poona) ( — 14) ti down 
Mrs. Kerr (Bombay) ( — 4) 8 down. 



Golf, Polo. 
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Ladles* Fonrsonu's — 

Mrs Davios uiul Mrs (Jardwrll, 107 - M T'l 
will 

Mrs (^r(vnin« and Mrs lii^lis, l()3 — ‘iOH 
Military Cup - 

The Ic.idiiu? s<*(>r( s an* - 
SeoH, A C , 7P-5 -71 
T.aru', H (J , 8'i 1 1 71 
Meiiy, M.{— 0' 74 

iJotiib.iy CvinKli.ma Cup (Stioho Coiiipi*! itioii on 
llanduap) - 
Maisdeii, 71 — l--(h) 

]{ a D.uii's, Hl-14 70 

111! Min 70 ') -71 

l*att( ison, H4 12 - 7J 
H I* D.ims, 07- 24 -74 
Piaie Cup — 

Th( 1( a<l!im ndui Us an* as tollou^ — { 

DaMd (Jloinbav) ( -1) ‘5 up 
I'r.ill (Iloiubay) ( -2) 2 up 
Whit» (llouibaA) ( -7) 1 ufi 
hejutdiK (lloii)ba\) ( 10) 1 up 

JJull<)( Iv ( ii(imba\ ) (- 0) all sipian s 
3 IIm d Kouisomi<‘s -- 

Tlie leadiim n'tunis an as bdlows - 

Mrs Card\\( II aial Wliiti 04 21 i 7 1\ ( 
Mih J)asw and (aioll SS— 11^ -731 1 


Mrs and Mr. Midland, 04 — ^10 -7« 

Mr*, and Mr Injili's, 00- 10- 80 

Prcsub nt’s Hirafdi ConiiM‘tition — 

Carroll la at Mai sdeu 

Four liall iuuirsoiuis llo^t V Play on Ilaiidieap — 
Cat ndl an<i Inulis, 7 up 
Ml Cot nun k and Mi Dowell, 0 uji 

Ml ii’.s Foursonii s - 

Haiki's and Ki nip (Pinnbay) biMt Carroll 
.mil llnibi'i (PiKHia) 0 and I 

I’lnsidi nt**i Cui) for S( nil eh Players — 

Till Iraduii' Moifs toi till* Seratili Players 
an* -- 

l)a\is (Poinbav 71 
MarMl(*n (A linn d.ibad) 70 
Canoll (Poon.i) 70 
Abi K rumble (Iluinb.iy) 77 
Pt I bi'i ( Poona) 78 
ProUKh (PoinbaN ) 78 

Poona . 

Poinb i\ -Poona \nmialMit<b - 

Sni'^l* s - 

1 * 0011,1 b( at Poinb.iy bj 11 pomfs 

j J'oursoniis - 

Poona beat Popibaj b\ "> ]>oints 


POLO. 


Bangalore. 

)>anut]oi.i (ipeii llandK ap Tout in \ 
Koval Di i lan lloiv 
2nd ID di'i.ibail I, am ( rs 
Jumoi iiandn ap Tourne) 

Venk.d mn 1 
lloy.il Delian Ilorsi 


0 lioals 
'» Uo.iP 


8 -maF 

2 im.iK 


Bombay. 

Medein India Cli impiini''liip 
Kaslnnli 
Kbojiiil 

.limioi 'rouin.inii nt 
Poona llois( 

1 71 b/21 '-t /l.aiiieis 

Calcutta. 

< arniieJiaol (*n]) - 
Jllaek Wateli 
Assam 


r> uoal^ 

{ i;o.iP 

0 uojilx 
0 uo.iP 


(» lijiiaK 
.; «oals 


Hyderabad. 

(iiter-Ui'«nnenlal Tounmment — 

2iid linjM rial Lunei'rs l> iiuals. 

J4id (jolconda Luiieeri4(l i?oai) . *4 «oals 


Lucknow. 

Ian knou spinm ’loiniiiimint 
Cup 

null Ihissai', ''111 alti ins 
IPtb llU'".ai'' V t ' I imal) 


IMli Ifiissars 
I UOlll" 

i yoaN 


New Delhi. 

Ptimi or Wiles’ Cotnmemoudion Tonina- 


I meiit 

Jaipm 10 iroaN 

Ijeo 1>1 ible^ 2 Uoals 

Poona. 

Poon.i t>|)« n Il.iinln ip I’onniij — 

Ko\al Dill. Ill Iloise 8 ii«i,ils 

Ihibln l.m mu (2 uoaU) 7 aoaP 

SubdiliiiN rounianiinl — 

Jt.iiketiiis . ^oals 

Jtojal Kiu'iiuei*' 2] goals. 

Rawalpindi. 

Aluiiee IheneiN Touiiiameut — 

Stiawboatii*' . goals 

P A V O Cavuliv "A” . 3 goals 
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Water Polo, Boxing, 


WATER POLO. 

Bombay. 

International Match — 

Parsis . . ... ... . . .... . 3 fjoalH 

Europeans . . .. 2 Koals. 

BOXING. 


Bangalore. 

Challcnctc cont(*4 for 3lkldl<‘\\eiirht Olniinuon* 
ships of India — 

Arthur Wuihoh (ll^t Olhs ) dicw with 
Gunhoit .I.itk(10st 0 11)^ ) 

Tom Shcppanl (H-2) (kolai) heat Geoij?e 
CoA\sell (8-4) (Hoiul>in) on iKiints 

Bombay. 

liombay Prcsldnuy Amateur Cliaiapionships - 
IteuHltx — 

EljwciKlit diampioushlp -L I* (‘lailvsoii 
(DiiffcMU Old Oad<d> A»iMKiatam) beat 
li A Johnson (V U 0 \ ) (Mi points 

ltantaniwei«ht ( hainjuonslijp K l» Musa 
(Z 1\ V Lcauu *) In at Si}j: A Oonan 
(I)urimins) in the iourih roun<t, flu nfcrci* 
stoppimt the ii^ht after (.uwan liad }{oiu 
down to a (ount of niiu' 

IVathcrwcitrhf ('hampionshiij ^ .Sni W 
MWburfon (‘ A ” 0<*rj)s Siufials, Jvaradii) 
boat K C Sidhwa (»n points 

Li^rhtM(‘i«ht ('hami)l(mship J (' I’ltbawalla 
(Z I*, r J.«'amio) In all) (' l-oinas (tl I I' 
Uaihva\) <m judnls 

MVltorwoiiiht ('huinpu)nsliip -L Cpl T 
Astfui ((flout t’sti rs) btat Pt< T Wales 
(Diirhariis) on j>oints 

Middlowoljiht (’hHnipionshi]i I) 11 (hatltr- 
ton ((t 1 P Jt.tiiA^a>) Ivo P(t Itedimth 
(Diirhams) in tlio sot oral round. 

.SjK'cial Thno-Round t'oiitost — j Kodd- 

Lmo (N .N II ) Ko L Cpl. \tklnsoii 

(Koyal \\ur\vjrks) m (lit Inst rouiul 

Li^ht-Hoa\yw(i«ht ( hampionship Pto 
Wilkinson (Durhanis) b< at ( K Diiihain 
(G I I* Hallway) in tin setoiul roiirul, the 
latter motlonimj to the roleree (bat be lould 
not uirry on 

Heavywcifiht Cliainpionhlup - -II Alt Millaii 
(H A C I Hallway) b(>at J lla>t(in 

(Edsu Siujrfs Club) on points 
Bombay IVosidenty Amattur Senbir and Jiinioi 

CliampioiiHliips 

The lollowiiig Wert the resullh 
Novicrs 

Junior Final 0«t, 71bs and umbw — B 
ilaiiidayal (Sassoon’s 1 list ) beat A PiiKdl- 
wala (Bharda JSuw High School) on points. 


Junior Final 7st and under —8 D’Souza 
(.Naujmda JIousc) boat Cadet Stan (“ T)ul- 
tcrin ”) on points 

Final Junior Hst and under -Cadet Slianker 
( * Ihitfi nn ”) beat B Patel (Bharda, New 
iligli S< bool) on points 

NoVK’H iNTnUMl.DI \TH. 

Final Junior <»st and iiiub'r .T Slirihl 
(Sassoon's lust ) beat M K Gupto (llluiul.i 
New Mmh Sdiool) on ]K)in1s An oveelleiit 

I oiliest 

Final Junior 7st 71bs and iiinh'r - Gop.il 
Ganpat (hassoon's Inst ) beat A Abram lu 
(Natfpad i IJoiisi ) on jMilnts 
Fin.il Junioi hd 71bs and under M 
K/< ki(‘l (Naiipada Housi*) hi at J) Sliioll 
(Zoioastiian Lt'amu ) on pidnts 
Final Junior Hist Olbs and umb r Cadet, 
Ciiriy ( • Dnlferiii ) bi'at AI Waidi ii 
(Bliaida New limb Si bool), (he reteiii 
s(oj)pim 4 the iiuht in the (list round 

NovK’r Oim:v 

Final Junior Sst ami under — AI Jatob 
(Na^pada lloiisi ) beat I. Jlaiininaitt 
(Najfpada House) on jxiiuts 
Final Si nioi Nomk' lUntumwioghls Pt- 
CartwriKbt (Gnen Howards) butt J Santos 
(Naj^pada Housi) in tin seiond round, tin 

II feiie '-tojijniiK tin liirlit, 

Final Senior N’oxiie Feat herw i mbts PP 
Collins ((been Howaids) bi at Pte ( oi»k 
(Warwii ks) on 

HkMOJl iNTEUMEDlVTbS 
Final Senior Ft atherweights — H J laim 
(Nafiisida Housi) beat Pfi Jlrowm (sb* i 
woods) on iwdnts Blown was diopjiul 
twill In t be t bird loimd 
Filial Si nior Wi Iti rwi iuhts Pis' Wbittnu 
bam (Gieen Howaids) beat F Sassonii 
(Nagl>ada House) on jHiiiits 
Jl'MOK NoMrhs 

Final fist 71bs and under I> MidiiH* 
(S.iS'^oon Inst ) beat AI Siddiik (l’ti'> 
(jlyin ) on points 

Final 7s( 7lbs and under : —Cadet F M" 
tyn s (*• Dutti Pin ”) beat 11 Alistry (Zoio > 
triaii Js'ague) on jiolnts 
Final 8st 7 lbs and iindei .--Cadet Ab 
C* J>u(ferin ”) beat E, J)evitre (Zoi" 
tnan Ja'agiie) on points 
Final Ost. and under: — Cailet I* 

Gready (“ Duller lu ”) iH'at C. CuntM ’• 
(Zoroustriau League) ou ixiiuts. 


Boxing. 


Senior Novioes. 

Final Flvwoigbt — W Tliomnsi (Gifon 
H(»wanlH) brat M M.Uiinood (Y M (' A ) 
in tbo lonrth roim<i Thr rc'bTrr HloppiiiK 
thr ll«bt Maluiiood l<utk a lot of puiihh- 
inriit in V(*ry plucky lnsbi«»u Thomas was 
imidi the better hover jmssi^ssiufJC a ' 4 o«><l 
Iclt bainl 

Final Lij(]dw(d}ilils -IMi' ITodkinsoii (Shei- 
woods) b<*at .1 Sutnna (Zoroastrian lj«‘a«ne) 
on IHMUts 

Final Welterw'eiijhts -l*tc Harries (U H A 
(’ I Ulv ) beat L d'pl Ihifjjjs (Sherwoods) 
tli(‘ lattei tiein'i dlse|uallfi('<l bu hittiiujr bis 
man when down in tin sisond round 

SllMOK IVTIUIMI’OUTES 

Final Fl\W('inht N l)haudi«ia<luna (Zor<*a- 
slrian lasmue) Ixsit 1) I'amlav (Zoroastiian 
J^'a^ui ) on points 

Final Middle wel)»lils -i*te Fook (Slie'rwooels) 
beat l*ti Doulde' ((Jres'U Heiwards), tlie 
nnslnal edlieer inteu \euinjj at the e-ml id tin 
h( (ouel louiiel 

hl’MOK Ol'I'N 

Final Flyw'eiuhts F Josepli (Vanpaila 
Hoiisi') beat I'te .Smith (SJiei woods) on 
jMilnts, a fast bout in wiibh botli men took 
punishment 

Final llantamw'eisiht IMo (Yueldas (tliei n 
11 ow arils) l)e*at M Dilwasii (Na^'pada House) 
on points A sirapijy s< riinddiuK bout in 
wliieh Dilw’ash was uiihnkv to lose tin 
eliM ision 

Calcutta 

Battling .Tmiiny Jami's (I’oon.i) beat llobin 

Ned (Caleutta) on points 

Aiiny b(Mi FlMlians b} i21 iiolnts to 17 

Kt’^ulfs- - 

Feathe rwe idit A L Maekerton ((’iMlians), 
lieat l^-('pl Brooke (It'vons) on iioinl" 
b-(‘pl Tliompson (lllaek Watili), beat 
A 'I’liadile us (CiMhuus on induts J 
Hut li<*rlord (<'i\lhans), beat Fte Hob« rts 
(lllaek Wat eh) on ]M)intH. | 

Flyw'iiulit Fpl (lra\ (Black Watch), b. at 
F I) Santos (('iMhans) on points 

Bantaniwemdil IMe Smitli (Bl.iek White h) 
beat A Kiaes (t’lMli.ins) on points h- 
t pi Khrleii (Fast \orks), lieat 1* 
Stapleton (CiMhaiis) on points 

la«htwe'i}iht • F (' II Ihuei ((’iMlIaiis) 
be'iit IMe (‘aleott (De \ons) on |>oints 

Mieldl»‘\veu:]it ' h *('pl W’aielrop (Blaik 
W'aleli), bc'at Nilson (t'hlbaiis) on jadiits 
li (’arr ((MvilUns), liesit 1 -t'pl tlunhain 
( l)(‘\ons) on i»oints 

W’eltewweijiht - IMe Malsale <lK‘Vons), beat 
T NUheduH ((M\ihans) on points Fte 
Havis (Blac'k Wat ell) lieait .1 H Maile'V 
((‘i\Ilians) on points IMe* Bates (BLuk 
Watc-h), uot II w o Ids opponent laliin); to 
turn up 

LiKld.lleav'ywelkht .—A. A. j^rrfttoon 
((iivlliana), bf‘at Fto, AIc\ander (JUttck 
Watch) on puluta. 
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All-India Intoi-Bailvvay Team rhampioiiBldp — 

E I It beat (fl Ip) Hallway 

FI vw'eliJb t - X S H ket t ( F . I H ) be^t C . 

He>e epie (til F ) on points 

Baidaiuw'eii'ht .1 Caiilo/.a (H I F ) beat 

li l/Fstianiie (F 1 K )ouiK>ints 

Fe'atlmrwe lulit It Haidiu« (Fill) beat 

A .lem<‘s ((J I F ) on ponds 

Liabtw'e*fuld 1) liOinas ((,' I F) kiiockcsl 
Old T Mason (F 1 It ) on jioiids 

WVlteiweMuld S Bo\ e*tt (Flit) bevat H 
Ste*wait (IJ I F ) ou points 

Mielellewembt b Fail (F 1 It ) beat 
W Fan (tl I IM tin* ie‘le‘i(*i‘ stojiping tlie 
lluhf in the second lounil 

limhI'Hc'.iw we'iuht D H Fhatteiton (t* I 
J‘ ) besit SY SMntli(F I it ) on iMilnts 

He'.ivv wevuld — F Uoeepie ((.1 I F ) beat 
'r ( aiiooii (FI It ) Oil points 

Sjie'eial Fmlds - MiJIei (B xV ) beat H (Been 
(N W’ ) on i*oints 

1) 3Iel)etmott (N \V ) bcMl 1). Branibelv 
(M S M ) o'l ponds 

A Fan (\ ll ) beat F Vuiiis (M S M ) 


Jubbulpore. 

(tuuboat J.iek Ix'.it I'.ill Hei chant on points 


Lahore 

\rin\ and \ii Foiee Jndhidual 

Fhainpioiiships - 

Fhwe'I'Jht Fte* 1C Whiinc*! (1st Bn Noifolk 
Hut ) lieit Fte 1' ^aiielJ(JueI Bn F of 

W’^ \ eds ) on ponds 

Bnntainwe i£iht - I Fpl It Lewis (1st Bn. 
K S 1 I tthe*holdei besd Fus F. 'I hoinjisou 
(iiid Bn L.ine aslme* Fu^ihe'is) The* icdeiee 
d]Ne|U ibliesi 'i'hoiupsou III I be ttiiid louiiel lor 
bedel inu 

F<‘idhi iweuuld rte F Farl (1st Jtn 

Le*ic I'd et -line ItiCt ), bi*at .Siii W" 
W'aibnitem (* V Foi ps SiLMials) »)n points 

Le-ddweiclit -^Fte It Thomas (1st Bn 
K S I I ), be*at ('jd W Whilte'is (1st Bn 
Leueste*isbii(* But ) 'I'lie latte*i let ires! in 
the tbnel nmiiel owmu to an injnicHl eve 

Whdte*rwei<'ld -Fte* W' Si Ills (1st Bn 

Soniei-e*t L 1 ), lieat Fte T Ouieltfe ('2ncl 
Bn K OS B ) eni ponds 

Mi(lclle*we‘m1d L -(hd F l>d»oH (1st Bn 

Fad Snne s But ). l»e“at Fte H. Brookes 
(linel Bn F ot W' Vcd*'.) em point *■, 

Lifjht-Heavvweljiht.— Fte J Moms (tst Bn. 
Somerset, LI ), knocked out L.-Fid J.appln 
(2n(l Bu. Welch llgt.) iu th« second louad. 
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Boxmg. 


Jlenwwomht -P-L-liili .1, .M< 

( ‘ N *’ ]iitfor\, HH \ ), boat 

(Jnd Jlji U‘tt ) on points 

Wolteiwciulit -i-HMit \ b Cbnm*> 
Kidiinond (1st bn K S b I ), l«Mt *iini 
buMit U 1 * ^ouni? (1st bn bnv.il Kat ). 
tlio n'loroo st<>i>j)iip: tin' llLtlit in tlio thml 
roinul 

Ollueis* bi‘ilit-U<M\ MM'iiTlit -biont 1> .1 V 
WoUl (1st bn Choslnio b'Jt ) bolt l*-() 

V .1 Konno lx (JOth \ <’ H \ I*' ) on iKiinfs 

Mussoorie. 

Aiin\ iiul \n bone IiuIixkIu'.iI 

CliHinpionslups -- 

llosults — 

Jhwonilit 'bto f’.m.il (I’nino ot VValos 
\ oluntooi-). I)( It J'to bnnt‘s (Ibiini)sluic 
) on pnlnts 

b.int*inn\oi'J!lit - I -bjil box\|s (KSbl), 
ko J*t(‘ Walkoi (bast Aoikslnio bout ) m 
the Hrs( louiol 

FMthoixvoinlit bo-Cpl Iviiobn (bast 

^ojks), blit b-CpI Mdndjio (bids and 

HiTts ) on points 

Lmht VM'iulit -(pi Siollii k (bist Voikslnio 
Kojit ), boat bio Dint (K > I. I ) on points 

Wi Itonxoitibt l4-('id Maidro]) (blaik 

WatdO biat 'I’pi iMt/inmli (bo\al 

J)ratroons) on jioiiits 

.Mnldloxx (‘ii-dit - bto Cob man (K S b I ) botit 
li -Cjd Diblioll ( bast sui ION s) on points 

LiJtht Ho ix \ xxoi'ilit i. -CpI Lippinu (lln 
Woldi Uoit ) boat Dim Uidbin (bast 
Sin rox s) on points 

Hoax x XX oijLdit bti* \nsolI ( bi ds aiul Ifoits) 
ko b •< pi lattlo)>ox ('I'lio WibJi Hoi/t ) 
m tho thnd round 

Airnx and \n Fo/iol’i tin Cliainjuonsiniis 

Kast Sinrix lb ut , b» it tin boxal Diaj/ooiis 
bx S bouts to { 

Kosults - 

bintainwi ludit -bt< Sinitb, (IDst Siniixs) 
boat 'I pi (»atland, (Itoxal Diaitoons), tin 
ntiioo stoppiiiu; tlio llt.dit III till sMond 
loiind 

Foitlioixxoiiirlit -bto Jiikson, (bastSiiuoxs) 
bolt Cpl MiCiitbx, (bo>al Dragoons) on 
points 

la'ilitwoivrlit -(bust St I inti) bto bin klo, 
(bist SurroxK‘ bolt d'[)i Jai ksoit (Koxal 
Diairoojis) on points 

TaKhtxvoitrfd (Sioonl SfiniiJ) bto tllrdlor 
East Siirioys) boat Ti»r Colis, (Koxal 
)ranoon“) on jioiiits. 

Lii^btwoutht — (Third Strintr) -Dinr Miinsoi, 
(East Hurr(‘\tf) boat Tpr itaiikuioro (Iio>ul 
Xlfttgooiis; oa point h. 


^YoltoIxvoll;llt- (Sooond Stiing) (’pi Wilson, 
(Koval DraniMins) ko l*to Aldiidjio (East 
Sun ox s) in tho Hist louiid 

Woltorxxomlit ('I’lilid Stiiim) Cpl .Tonos 
(Itoxal Diamions), boat bto O’SuJlivau, 
( East Sin rox s) on pointH 

JMiddloxx'idulit— -{First St linn) ~b /(’pi DiboP 
(East Sniioxs) beat b /Cpl (’handy on 
points 

Middloxxeinbt (Sooond Stinin) -Dun 

Kodb'iii. ( East Suiroxs), boat 'I’pi MoNeilin 
(Koxal Diauooiis), tho jidiuoo stop]dun tin 
IhhiI m tho Hist louiid 

Hoixxxxi'iulit l*to Duiliun. (l'’ast Surroxs) 
boat Sirt bunstou. (Koxal Dianooiis) (m 
]»omts 

Wi Itoixxomlit — Fiist Stniiu) T|)i 

l‘it jiiuiirli (Kox.il Diatfoous) boat btc 
Siottmu (East Sill lox s) oil jioiuts 

Nagpur. 

Woltoixn'iirlit Titlo Cimboat .biok (lioldoi) 

bo.it IWttlmt: Ixid .lames on jioiuts 


Rangoon. 

Kid D’Silxa ('M lib) (foatbi'rxvoijjbt Ch.uu- 
pioii ot biirm.i) bolt Fab bilhmoria (‘M 
J lbs ) (MimIv bi it Inddoi) on points 

\i<kx' suliixaii (Sst IJlIis) (bautaiiixxx milt 
Cli.uupiou ol Mal.ixa) K O N ouiiw! (hunlit 
(s^t 1 *> Ills ) in th(' s( (Olid round 

Robert sonpet. 

\\ I Itoi xxoiLdit Championsbip of India — 

V.Vlti ixxi luht (Innlioit ,la(k (liolibu) bt.d 
Jiatthii'-' Kid .bum s ( Poona) on [mints 

Secunderabad. 

\\ Hloixxoiulit Ch impionslnp of hidi.i - 

Hiinboat bn k, (lOst (>lbs ), lie, it battliii'3 
Kid .bniK s (DM iPlbs), tho latt* i ^ 
Hiionds thioxMULi: in fh( toxK 1 m tin mnili 
round 

Ciinboit .bn k (holdoi) K O Kid .loo |Im li 
(South Mill.*) Ill tin* thud round 

Midd!o\xni.dit Ciiainpionship oi India — ■ 

(i’uiibo,il .Jack (lOst 4 Ihs ) Imat Kali M ' 

( haiit ( 1 1st ) oil jiomts 

Hiirihoat .bnk boat Kid Cliaiho, tho 1 1 ’'< i 
I ot II m« at t h(‘ ond of t lio sl\t h i ouud 

MiddloxvolLdit Chaiiipionsliip of South ludi 

Arthui Siiaios (list 4 Ihs.) boat Fall ’ 
chant (11 st )on pmrits. 

Gunhoat Jaok beat Artliui Spares pn 



Athtetics. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Bombay 

The followmp; were tin* plm mi's — 

ir» Mil«' rv<l(‘ 1I.H( - 1 li ]\lal(ol)u (It i'i 
S T) J A K Itastaiii (Sass.uii.iu WJuc- 
l(‘is) , ,{ W 'J’iiiii<‘r({'hnst CJiiinli Oht Itojs), 
4 S J Shroft (S.iss.mi.ui \Vh«‘( 1« rs) , '» K 
1* (Itoinb.jv Ain.i((*ur Mlilrtu ('Iul>), 

t) ^ M S{ty«‘(l (Ht)inl).‘)v Xin.itcin AtlilctK 
Club) Thin ‘t7 jnlnn H sr«,s 

Tilt' Uj) NM n won by MaUolni ainl J 

(iiianl. 

50 IMiJi — 1 4 13 Makohii , 2 

J\ (StlMlfl 

Tutci SliK'ld*-- 

Ojini EMMits - - 

lUh \ -1 C WfiKli , 2 \V (bu1(‘!\ ‘3 

1* Santo-' 

320 VauU Ilufdb'- I I' •Santo'., 2 W 
(Jahcls ‘{ It U<m1i imn's 

Qinitii Mile -I S Hose , 2 H (!ajri<k,.3 
(i Walsh 

Onn Miln 1 S D’Son/a , 2 .1 \niU"' , Jt 

J) Joseph 

(’Vek Kicc -1 k k Patti, 2 U N S\isl , 
J \ Pattoison 

lljuh lump 1 (' Stanlcv , 2 Il\as khan, 
,3 P Santos 


Cliamjiiou Sthool —St Marv’s Hj^h School 

ImlJMiliial Championslni) (J, Wainli, 
(t'hilst Chiiidi JliL'h S( hool) 

Medalists - (J W'aldi, (bon'2 Jump), If 
Koadi, (100 4ards nndci 32), Clifford 
StiiilcN, (J20 Yards Hurdles under JO) 
Women's One JSlih' Cede Race - 1 AJisr P 
[ Header! 2 Miss W'( bsf «>( { Miss lihaniimati 
tiokultlas 'I’line 3 nuns ,">4 2*. 7 secs 

Inter Collt'^iate Chainpionslnp - - 
The tollonintt wine tin r(‘sii]fs - 

10 Miles Walk - 1 *S H kiitai (tJ M ), 2. 
Jt H l)ishi).ind» (W ), 5 J) 1) J uiiKlet^ ala, 
(M ) Tilin' 1 hour, to mms 

•3 Mills Road Ran I W R Risiui ((J ]\r ), 
2 k S SaiMfSt \ ), ; \ JIniezes (St X) 

rimi' )(> nuns 21 2 .> set 

ItoMiitr 120 lbs md under ~i \ Seducira 
I (<. M ), 2 I 1: D’Sa (Sf V ) 

110 Ills and nndei l J' \y j»ais (St X) 
2 C s krishnamiiitr (<i M ) ’ 

P Mill s Cross ( omdr \ Run I V li Rasrur 
(0 M ) 2 < S kii'hnanuirti ((, M ), 3. 

J’ \ liawieine (St X) Tirin ijs initis 
17 2 sei s New Ri < oid 

tOMilesCxiIe R.nc 1 R | Mm(t\ (Sf X) 
2 I) T Ha boo (St \ ), ,3 M M Pasfakn 
(I-: C A RIS) 'rime 1 hour, 13 rruiih. 
I aOs((s Xew llecord 


lamii Jump - J H W'alsh , 2. P Saiifo'', .3 
J IVreua 

Pole .lump -1 J 1 ) Silva , 2 I‘ Santos, 
,3. b 3llhilUlth 

Thrownitr tin Cinket Hall I <» W'alsh 
2. P Koiliimies, 3 W (Jeriard 


WiestliiiL' 120 Ills and under - I, R S* 
Surn.ilkai (W’ ) 2 15 M Pujaii ((1 M ) 

140 lbs and imdei ] J' M Sliiutl (W' 1; 
2 I) <} Cadii (0 M ) 

Ovn 140 lbs 1 \ J Auailai (St X), 2. 

M X Nana\ati(S) 


I’rnh'i 10 Kvents-- 

100 Yards 1 H Charles 2 V Smith 

y. C Mevoi 

120 Yimls Hurdles —1. C Stanlev , 2 C 
J\listr> , .5 V Smith 

Quarter Mile 1, C He 1111, 2 It Shore 

y, 1) Claudius 

Half Mile 1 J Va/ , 2. li Shore, ,'3 A 

Hussein 

Hkdi Jump I. C Reid, 2 R Wlivte 

'5 (i Mistiv 

born: Jump I Ji Shore, 2 V Smitli 

.3 C Heuii 

100 \aids I \ khai'H/, 2 AT Aloitoii,! 

y H Wadm ! 

220 4 a nH ’ (labi lel Canto , 2 <« l>oui?las 
y IM Curran 

100 Yards | II Roadi 2 Fakriiiidni 

> M Cnnan 

Tu«-((f-W'tti (Open) —JJJuidtt Xiuv High 
f^choob 


} '>0 ^ aids Swim 1 P M lihajiidia (st X ). 
2 li H M Col. ill (S ), { V R Ilasrui ((J M) 
'nme ;3I 4 > sei s New Rim 01 d 

Halt Mile Swim -1 P I3harndu (St X) 

2 Y ii Rasnn (C M ) 3 N C Melita (I b 
'hme J 3 mins 41 2 ') SIM s New' Retold 

200 \aitls Swim (Rela\) 1 St XaMcrs, 2. 
(Jrant Mednal 'L’lrne 2 niirih 21 2/5 secs.* 
Xew Reiords 

PoleYault -I.J Jameson (1), 2. H Riboiro 
(Sf A ) J, i' S kiislin.immfi ((( M ). 
Hemhf lOleef New lieeoid 

Halt Mile Run 1 J Jameson (I ). 2 V R. 

I’M'iiii ((J M ) 5 H Ribiiio (St X). Tliuo 
2 mill" n> 1 ) sei s 

100 Yards 1 II Ribmo (Sf \ ), 2 J Jame- 
son (i ), 5. T ( l> Costa (S ) 'Trine 

10 2 ■) sets 

Hiuh Jump 1 J lamesoii (I ), 2. K .T 
Jnit)b((iYI) 3 'I' C l>’Costi(S) Heifrht 5 
leet 2 nil lies 

120 Yaiils llmdles 1. J Jameson (1), 2. 
H Ribiito (SI X), J, K V, Rlmir d iVi Va r 
Time not taken. 
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lAtlicB* 75 Yard*; '—1. Miss M A I'orea (St X ), 
2. Mifts h D’Cohta (St X), 3. Miss V. 
Coelho (Sf X ) 

220 Y'ards H TUboiio (St X), 2 J. 

Jameson (I ), 3. T K ('h.mdj ((i M ) Tjine 
24 2/5 sees 

Lotm Jump l ,r .famoson (J ), 2. JI Jtibeuo 
(St X), 3. K V Hhaudarkai (<« M ) 
Distance — ’20 feet 4in<}»eh New Jieeord 

Hop, Step and Jump — 1. J J.iniesou (I ), 
2. H Jlibcno (St \ ), 3. E J Smitli (W ) 
Distance -41 tw^t ]i inches New- Kecord 

440 Yards -1 J Jameson (I), 2. J\ V 
Bhandarkar ((i M ), 3. H llil)ciio (St X ) 

300 Yaids Ladle-.’ Kela\ —1. St XH\ier’s 
Oollcjze Time 45 1 5he(s 

One Mile -1 Y 1< Basrui (<i M ), 2. A 
Menezes (St X), 3. (' S KiiHhuainurii 

((t M ) Time 1 minutes 58 2,5 secs 

New itecoid 

Butt nut tlie Shot -1. I JamcHon (1 ), 2 

Iv Jacob (<i M ) li S J M«u,Mseth(8t X) 
Distance- 30 feet 3 imlies 
One Mile Il'dav -1, (ii.int Medual (’ollejir 
Time 4 mins 4 sees 

Tug-O'War — Oiant Medual (’olb'fie 
TndiMdual Championship - 3 Jameson 
Cliampion (^ollcjie —St. XivNlcrs, 

G M Grant iMedi(al, St X -St Xaviers 
\V. -Wilson, I -Ismail, S S>deiiham, E C 
A' K I S Elphhistone and itoyal Institute ol 
Science 

Open Amatcui Athletic Mectim; - 

ItCbUltb — 

100 A'ards —1 J Cast«‘llmo, 2. G W 
header, 3 1’ Sw e( nev Time 1 0 1 /5 sees 

Hifih Jump — 1 (t J ('onto, 2 D !» 
i^utliian, 3 F \ Diw’-.oii Distame — r»lt 
5 ins 

120 Yards Kindles i. I, Komci, 2. C N 
Milne lime 10 3 5. sets 

ruttiuK the Shot -1 J K S<ott, 2. K S 

Lvnu , 3 N rriestJe> Distance -3i It 

9 inx 

220 Yaids -I P. Sweeney. 2 Ifeiedia , 
3. G W Sea«<‘? 'rnm 2) l/»s(<s 

Women’s 75 \ nrds Han —1 l*eai 1 Abiiiham 
and Flonie Mansishi (dead-lieat), i, Sheila 
Email. Time JO 2 5 set i 

Ixinu Jump -1. F V Daw'son, 2. F (’ 

WtMKltotk, 3 J* Sw'eem > Distame 19 it 
9^ niH 

One Mile Walk ]. H G Naii, 2 M H \ 

3. 1) U Mastu Time S mins r>sets 

440 Yarda -1. H J Gaidnei , 2 flcitdia, 
3. li. Jlomci Timt .54 HctH. 

Pole Vault --J.G If foues , 2 V Miskieth 
3, G. K. Kuuder. Distance -8 It. 0 Ins. > 


Women’s (Jvt le Race Halt Mile . — 1. N. K. 
Mlstry, 2. P Vajhdai 

One Mile -1 H David, 2, A Cordoroi, 

3 T V Ramehandra Rao. Time . 4 mins. 

J /5 secs 

One Mile Cvcie Race -1. B Malcolm, 

2 \ K Bistani, {. I. K Jimmy 'J'lme 

2 miiiH 52 I /5 sees. 

'NVomen’s 300 ^aids Relay —1 Sir Jacob 
Sibsoon Jewnsh School Time, 44 secs. 

One Mile Medlc\ Relay -1 Customs, 2 

G f J* Railwa\, 3. Homlmy Cifv Police 

The women’s 75 yard lat e, winch iCNiilted in a 
de:»d-heat between Peail Abialnm and 
Floirie JMeimshi, wms um oT asam, Miss 
Menashi winninK 1 his time 

Tin ce Mile — 1 Mendoiua, 2. P R Glutkar 

3 P B Vaidvn Time 17 mins 12 secs 

Hah 3H)e -1 K Davis 2. R'lmchandra 
Tukaram, 3 Jt N Ctbil 'rime 2 mins 
8 4/5 sets 

Lahore. 

Ptinjab Vinateiii Cbampiunslni>s — 

Pole VauU K \ Shitl 1 , Distance 11 ft 
ms Juniors R K Smtiha 1 Distane* 
8 ft 4J1 ms 

One Mile - -Manual sinuli 1. Time 4 mins 
40 7/10 sets 

Shot l*ntt — Zahui \limad 1 Jllstami* 40 tt. 
]0l ms 

100 Yuiils -(Heats) J Halt (1st Hn Che- 
shiies) eieated a new piovmeial retoitl, lus 
time beimi 9 8, 10 set s 

100 Yards (Jiiuiois) -Akbai Khan 1 'runt 
J 1-3 sets 

410 Yards (Jnniots) — Prithipalsiimh 1 

Time 5b- 4 sees 

Jamn Jum]> — Teldsin};li 1 Dislanet* 21 It 
loi ms 

Ifu^h Jump (Women) -Lena Alvei s 1 
Di''tuiue3lt 84 ins 

Haimnei Tlnovv -Frasei 1 —Distance 1(>2 11 
sj ins 

Javelin Throw (Women) — N liaxter 1 
Distant e 08 ft i inch 

Javelin 'Diiow (Junior) -Manehailal 1 
Distant e 1 43 teet 

Lt>u« Jump (Junioib) -Maiioliiilul 1 lb- 
tame ](i feet 7] intlit's 

Kifih Jump ~k A Shafl 1 ]It*it4ht 5 bet 
5J iiiehos) 

120 Yaitla iluidit's Jemimas 1, 'rum 
JO-2 sets 

Halt Mile (Juniors) -Ashiia<| Molnl I 'rtni< 

2 mins 20^ set 

JOO Yartls -J Halt (Amhala) 1. Turn 
10-2 sets 

50 YaidK ( Wonitn) --N Buxtci 1 Timt ' 
4/5 bets. 
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440 Yards — L. H Thoipc 1 Time- 53i 

HOCfl 

50 Yaidn ( Fiiniors) -Akbar Khan 1 Time 
tt secH 

440 Yards - -Dial Sm^h Diar 1 Time 
60-8 secs 

Three AliJt's Tl'uinaq Sumh 1. Time 
ir> mins $7/10 nets 

100 Yanis (Woiiieii) — N JUxtci 1 Time 
12-6 set s 


Javclm Throw . --Razaiil Bahman 1 Dis- 
tance 173 ft. 2 2/5 Inches. 

220 Yaids E Whiteside 1 Time 22 
7-10 se<‘h 

Discus Tliiow (Women) — -M Lewis 1 

Distame-lHft J inch 

880 Yanis -Hazuia Hingh 1 Time * 2 mins, 
d 7-10 secs 

86 Vaids ITuniles (Women) — -V ilathews 1. 
Time 15-0 sets 


PIGSTICKING. 


Meerut. 

Kadii ("up — 

Hon ,f ilamihon Russeirs “ I.indv J^oo”, 
Winiioi 

Ml A M Teacher’s ‘ r.uiiraastoT Ummei-nr 
Heawweiulit Hok Hnnieis (’np — 

Mrs Whitcflclds* “Milk Fnn<h,” (‘aptum 
ilaiM'\'b “ JUttlei,” Ml Noiman’s “ Kha- 
zijHii ” 


Li|L'hf\^p|gld — 

(’aptam Harvov’s ‘ Siilder” and (’aptain 
Mheiton’s “Retire” Dead lieat , Ml 
Ixmgilen’s “ R(*d CheirN ” 

Poona. 

Riiima ('u]> — 

I Lt M B Turner, R A , on " Goklen Shred.’* 


ARMY RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Non-Crnth vl Mak'Hi s. 

Tile following arc the results ol the Aimy 
Rifle Assodation (India) Nou-t'eiitral iimithc®, 
1933 34 - 


The Brooke Bond Crr 
2nd Bn The K O Y Light Infantry 957 

The Kanpaiu tTi*. 

8 1*1 2nd K O Y Light Infantiy 21. i 

1 1*1 211(1 K () A Light Intantry 209 

1 1*1 1st Jin The Norfolk Regiment 190 

1 1*1 1st Bn The Buffs J65 

TUK K iNO-EMPHRou’h Cup 

2-15111 Fuiijab Regiment 5 5.15 

2-1 4th l*un)al) Regiment 4,800 

2- 2iid K. E O (Jurkha Rifk s 4,593 

3- 1 7th Dogia Regiment 4 037 

88TH (’ARNATIC iNF \NTR5’ MPMORT \L 

Gold (Tp 

2-1 r>th Punjab Regiment 2,088 

2- 2nd K E D (lurUha Rifii's 1 .592 

1-1 7tb Dogra Regiment 1,458 

3- 1 nil Sikb Ib'giment . 1,455 

The R\5\linson Trophy 

HQ Wing ‘2-15tb Piinj.ib R(‘gmient 1,380 

B Coy 2-1 4th I’unjab Ri'giiueiit 1,280 

C Coy. l-5fliR (Jurkba Uilles . 1,229 

A Coy. l-5tU R. GurUia lUilch .. 1,216 


The C \\n \pork Woollen Mills Cup 


5 PI 2-1 41 h Punjab Ri'glnieiil 780 

1 PI The Nejial Esiort . . 059 

3 PI .Hiid Intantry Bn . 045 

2 J*l The Nepal Es(ort . 041 

The PfUM’E OK W \lfs (M vlehkotl v) Cup 

1 PI 2-1. 5th Piiiqah Regmu nt 284 

I PI 2-1 5th Punjab Ri giment 271 

8 1*1 l-2ii(l Pun)ab RegniK'Tit 256 

15 1*1 1st Patiala RajindeT Sikhs Inf 256 

THE O’MooHE Crevoh ClP 

Ibt Rajiiuier Patiala Laneers 594 

(M (i See Tr ‘ \ 2 team) 1st 

I ttajmder Patiala Laiuvrs . 548 

(“ Sqdn 1st Tp No. 1 team) 1st 

Rajinder P.itlala Jaineers 515 

(O S(idn 2nil Tp No 2 team) 18th K. E. 

O Cavalry (“ A ’ Squ > 'I'p ) . 384 

THE MO’PUR country CUP. 

M. (1 Coy 2- 1.5th Punjab lU'giment . 460 

M (5 Coy l-7th Rajput R(‘gimeut 451 

M (4 Coy 4-1 ,5tli Punjab llc'ginieiit 428 

M. (4 Co5 . 4-.5th Matiratta Light Inf. . . 426 

The Fr\ncis Memorial (’up 

No 1 team 2-1 .5th Punjab Regiment 805 

No ltium2-2iulK E O (4iirklia RiOes 761 
No. 1 team 3-1 7th J)ogra Regiment . . 744 

No 1 team 3-1 1th Sikh Regiment 739 
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TuE Trainincj JUttalionh Cup 1 

1 toaiu 10*2ml Punjab Pogimi'Ut . 1,045 
No 1 toain 10-15tb Punjab Kt'gimont OHO 

No 1 train l()-7th Kajpiit llegimrnt 041 

N(» 1 tram 10*1 st Punjab lirgimriit 707 

The UruKHV CHm* 

No IteamD Co 10-1 .UhF V Piflrs 273 

No 1 tram V (’o 2-oni Gurkha mflr‘^ 202 

No I tram T Co J -4th PWO Gurkha Uif 242 

No 1 tram T Co 1 -2n(l KICO Gurkha Pif 234 

88th CvK^ vTir Ini- ANTR^ H O Gold Cup 
No 1 tram 2-ir>th Punjab Rrunnrnt 779 

No 1 tram 3-1 71h J)oma Rr>rimrnt . 708 

No 1 tram 2-2ntl KKO Gurkha JliJlrs 754 

No 1 tram 3-1 1th Sikh llrjifimrnt . 054 

The Madras gu\rd^ Diamond Jubilee 

SHIELD 

Allahabad Continarnt, A V I 2,007 

1st Bn G I P lly A F I 2,435 

2u(J Bn M K 8 M By Billrs 2.429 

Tile Simla llilltN \ F.J 2,912 

Thu. aft tU p. 

No 1 tram 1st G 1 P llv K. ^9 , A F I 790 

No 1 tram Allahabad Coiitumrnt, 1 l F I 701 

No 1 tram Cawaporr, \ F. I , 725 

No 1 tram Nt M and S M Itv Bitl< s . OHO 

Till' Bl VDlN(i Cl p. 


No 1 Tram Allahabad Coutmurnt, 


AFl . . HIO 

No 1 tram The Simla IlitltH . 780 

No 1 tram V Coy Aid M and S M Bv 

Bitk** 710 

No. 1 tram A C**y Tin Punjab Billrs . 722 


THE B P B A CUP 

1 PI. A Coy N W. By Bn , A. F I . . 2(.7 

.lharlimri Dcdt Drhra Dun Contlngrnt . 2()2 

A Co 2ndM ASM By BlHrs, A F T 257 
L M J* Allahabad Coiitingrnt, AFl . 25(» 

The Simla Uitijss Cup 

\ Coy Nt G J P By Brgt. . 1 sj 

Punjab Contlngrnt, J*unjab Bltl»‘s Isi 

*D”(\)y 1st G J P By llrgl 171 

•• C"’ Co> 1st G 1 I* Kv Ki'gt . 1(,'. 

The Military Advners Cup 

.Todlipur Sardar Uissala 1,7 >2 

.lodhpur Sardai Infantry 1 , N { 

4tli M S (Jwahor Infantry 1,122 

Bhopal Suit ania Infantry 1,1. »s 

The suivdtv Cup 

4 C(»y Juid Jntaiilrv l,l(»,5 

C Co> Nt Patiala (Bajiiidrr) Sikh Inf 1,H.(> 

B ( oj Nt Patiala (Bajindri) Sikb Inf . 1 (iS) 
B Co\ 1th M II Gwalior lidantiv 1,07s 

1 T F Provincial Battalions Match. 

B C*>v ll'lHtliK Garliual . 400 

V Coy 11 -1st Punjab Bi'gmirnt . . {7s 

<'(’(•> 1 1 -(itli B.ijputaiia Kifk s {()S 

V Coy ll-o(li Kajputana Uitks <><>3 

1 T. Urban and U T C Matchih 

A Coy 4th (U P ) Urban Infantry 11.5 

B (N»y 4tli (U 1* ) Urban Inlaid ry .{01 

D Uov Otli (Biiima) Bn U T C 270 

B t/oy (liuima) Bn U T C. .. 2i4 


SWIMMING. 


Benged 

ProA iiH lal Championsliiirs — 

Bl suits — - 

100 Mrirrs — 1 Baj.ii.tin -S.ihoo ((Vntral), 2 
B Sadliuklian, (Cmtral). Tinu -1 nun 
H 3-5 SI (s (Indian ruord ) 

400 Mrtns — 1 X U Malik (N.dioiial), 2 
sukiimar Ghosh (Bagh Bazar Unitrd) i 
Tina* — () imiis .‘M-Omus { 

200 Metres (Breast Stroke) *—1 T’ ChoM-' 
dliiir>, (BovAba/ai Bayam SaiiiitA) 2 P I\ 1 
Bau(‘rj< » , (V.itional) Tinu .1 iiims. loj 

1- .5se(s j 

100 Mitres (Baik Stroke) 1 \ C Malik 
(National) 2 Bajaram Sulioo, (('intral)' 
Time 2 liiliH ‘{0I-5si(s. * 

200 Metres 1 Sukutiiar Gliosh (Baglibazar, 

1 iiitid) , 2 S K Bosi , (N*itional) 'rime 

2 mins 52 j-5se<s 

50 Ml tils Bn^unt Stroke, (VVoinni) Won 
b> Mihs Mruiiumu beu), (National) in 52 

2- 5 


Melik V Relay -W5)n by National who mio 
represeiiti d bv I* Saikar N C Malik 
Bo-( and S Di y 'nine 7 mms 30 ! .» 
set s 

Diving — 1 Su»-il Gliose, (National), 2 B b 
Blond, (Taltolla Inst itut('). 

Water Polo -Bowbaz.ir Bayam Samity b< .d 
Ciutral m the llnal by 1 goals to 1. 

Bombay. 

Ursulls— 

Ladles’ One T.eiigtli — I Mi-s Joan S<niinl\ 
('rimi 21 3 5 s. es ) , 2 Miss A \nmie 

Fabnoi ('roue 22 sees ) , .{ Miss Mi* d.i 

Ardagli ('riiiu 21 2-5 sets ) 

Menliaiits’ 'ream Rare 1 Burmuli sk* lb 
W R T Siott, .1 K Fiidd S A .Sedd.Mi 
and ,f F Buxton ('rime - J mm M> ^ 
2 Bombay Companv, (I) W' MeChiini''' » 
.1 K 'I'ew, I* F M Goodwin and II ^ 
Wastii) 'I’mie I mlii 17J sers , dT'^* 
('oiiipany, It M H White, C B 
F \\ JNiwei and K. Brown (Tune — 1 ’*>' ’ 
20 1-5 sots*) 
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Mon’fl Oi>on Diving -I J L Rionlau, 110 7 
pointH , 2 If P WjK'geli, 108 8 poinlH , 3 11 
Brown 07 0 points 

Mixed l{(>la> Raco (Ifnndirap) — 1 Miss 
Yvonnr Kabron and 11 J ’Wastic. (Time 
— 2 Bccs ) , 2 MIsb Mauns'n Pcllainy and Cl 
MacDonald (Tiino- ‘l bccb ) ; ,1 Mibs 

>\)nda (lu(l(‘Tlaii and (ln(l(*riHii (Time- - 
l+Bccs), 4 Mibb Joan Hoimdy and D W 
Mcdninplm (Scratch) 

8crvl((*s Rcla> - 1 flrcon Howards (Time — • 

1 min 1() i-'j s(‘es ) , 2 1 Itli Il« .i\v Ratlerv, 
H A , ‘ A ” (Time 1 mm 10 h'i hi cs ), 
:t 2nd Bn, SIw'Twood Forestry, “A” 
Company, 1 2nd Rn , Sherwood Forchtiis 
HQ N\ing 

Western India (Quarter Mile, (Mi.unpionship 
(Hammond Cup) —1 Ja«k Flower, Cat in dral 
Old Boys (Time— 0 mins A 4-f> seis), 

2 II Bund, Bonihay (Ijnikhnna (Time 
— « mins 0 l-'i secs ) , d M llillel, Zionist h 
(T ime — 0 mins, 44 sets ) 


Lahore. 

Punjab Olympic Championships — 

One Mile — Sydney Joseph Willis (Time — 
35 mins 1 7^ sees ) 

50 Yards Fre<‘ Style. — 1 Dennis Holman ; 
2 Shamsher All , 3 Robert Sparrow. (Time 

— 28i Bt'tH ) 

100 Yards Free Style — 1 Dminis Holman : 
2 Robert Sjiarrow (Time^ — I min 0 ,3-5 
secH ) 

440 Yards Free Style — Dennis Holman 
(Time — (1 mins 25 3-5 sees ) 

100 ^ ards Hack Stroke 1 Thomas Turnhull , 
2 M.i/har All , 1 Laht Mohan (Time — 

1 mill 1-10 sees ) 

Dhing -baht Molian, th<‘re being only one 
eomjietitor 

220 \ards Breast Stroke I Mahmood All: 

2 F hiiwrie Smith , A P Chaudhry 
(Tina — i mills 33i seis ) 

Wnt.( r Polo -- 

Bengal beat OoNcriiment College, Lahore 
liy 7 goals to 4, 


YACHTTNa 

Madras. 


CNilomho /'A Madras, Annua] Competition — 
Madras heat Colomho by 42 iKiints to 28, 

ROWING. 


Bombay. 

Romba> Chmkhaiia Regatta-— 

Ri‘snlts — 

Senior Sculls - Slattrheat Rude h> 1 lengtli 
Time— ‘hums 20 t-5s('<*H 
Senior Pours Finals “ D” Ciew heat “ \” 
Crew b> 1 length Time 2mins bsecs 
Senioi Pairs — Coulton and Dumeiescjue 
beat Slatei and Rude by distame 
Junior Pails Kollenheig and Sihumacher 
beat Raw and l/CMcii h\ i length Time — ■ 

2 mins 41 secs. 

Junioi Sculls Whall(‘\ heat Hiitthiiigs 
eiisih Tunc 2mms 3,5se(s 
Seipentine SiuIIb Raw beat Bums easily 
Time — 2 nuns 1 sei 

Calcutta. 

M» r< bants’ Cup - 

Cbai1(>red and Allahabad Banks lu'at Mer- 
cantile Bank Time— 3 nuns 2 secs 

Madras. 

MJ-IndIa Regatta — 

< ballengi' Fours Distance (1 ,025 \ds ) — 
Bombay Cymkliana J S Dumeresciue 
(Bow), Jl S Waters 2, P S Bream i, 
F T Coulton (Stroke), A W Parkcu (Cox) 
Calcutta Rowing Club L F Duncan (Bow), 
F. W Moncilcdf 2, A. J Pc iijH'rc’oin 3, 
R J Ji Oaklc^y (Stroke*), J Harding 
(Cox). 

Jiombay bc*at Calc-iittn by 4 Jcuijth, Time. — 

3 mma, 33 


Senior Pairs Distance J , 025 yards — 

S A Bmdon ami 1 C Bobson (Madras) vs, 
R .r Jj Oaklc'Y and A J 15 pi>i*r( oin 
(Call utta) Madias won easily. Time — 
3 nuns :»T sim s 

Senior Sc nils Dist.inci* 1,025 \ ards — 

L F Duncan (Calcutta) beat S A Bmdon 
(Madias) by i lengths Turn* -4 imiis, 
.1 sec s 

Hof Weathei Regatta — 

Madras Colombo Cliallimge Fours Cup. 
Madras beat Colombo liy U lengths Tune — ■ 
3 nuns 42se(s 

Simmons Ciiji (Challenge Pairs ) - 

Distame I 025 yards S A Bmdon and 
J R Piaice (Madras) bemt, J R H, 
Bnadon and H S M Bo.ire (Cokmibo) 
b> 5 li'iigtbs Time — 4 nuns b secs 

Cup for Junior Pairs 

J AV Couiimg and S M Marti/, (Madras) 
beat I'. H Frv and \ Aassie (Madras) by 
t wo leiigt hs in A mins 42 st'c s. 

Clinker Coxless J’airs,— 

F H Wilson and D X Stc'phens b(‘at J, L, 
Aiideisoii and F C. Cross by six li'iigtiw 
In 2 nuns 37 secs 

Bambridgi* Cup toi Sculls - 
K H Fiy iH'at S M Mijrtiz by JeiigthB 

Sc'r\ levs’ Fours - 

Army won from S V M R , who, 1*0110118 up 
tuht joulc'd .uid wen* dlbciHaliUc*cl. 

Cbuileiigo St'Ulls Cui> — 

J, R Iherco beat J 0 Cochrane by lengths, 
Time —4 lulus. 11 3-5 secs. 
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Dog Shorn. 


DOG 

Bombay. 

The followliiK are the principal a\^al(l'^ • - 
(HALLKNdE riTl\S. 

No 1 For best exhibit in Show Lt -(’ol 

G H, C'hanilier’a ^YiTe Fox Terrier “ Do^benv 
Golden Favour of l>in}jle> Dell ’* 

No 2 For best exhibit in Show of opiuisite 
sex to the winner of No 1 — Mish p Wiiftht's 
(’oeker ** Leadinjj: Strlnu of Ware ’* 

No 3 For be^t <*\hlbit Bnnl In India 

Lt -('ol G H (iianilM'r’s Wire Fov Teiilei 
“ Ch Cinderella of Dintfle\ Dell” 

No 4 For best exliiint Bred in India, opjKi'^ite 
sex to winner of No d — Mi‘»s P Wriuht's 
Cockei “ Wembley AVandeier ” 

No. 6. For best J^ippv in Shoe Sii Dinshaw 
Petit’s Great Dane * Olaf ivanotf ” 

No 0. For best Puppv 111 Show, opiHisite sex 
towinnej of No 5 - -Miss 1) Siuali’s Smooth 
Fox Teirier ‘ Ujito Jinks ” 

No 7 For best exhibit in Show’ born in the 
Bombay Presideney, under IK uiontlis ohi — 
Sir Dinshaw Petit's ” Olaf iMinotl ” 

No 8. For best Terrier .111 Show --IJ -Col 
O. H. Chamber’s ” Dogbern ttolden Favoui 
of Dingley Dell ” 

No. 9 For liest exhiliit in Show, other than 
Terrier -Miss P ^Y^ltfht's ‘* leading String 
of Ware ” 

No 10 For iM’ftt exhibit in Sliow, lioni in 
Bomba V I*residemy and owinsl bs a Mem- 1 
tier — Lt J 1 ) Kotliawala’s Corker ” Bestiial 
Blueeoat ” , 

No 11, For best Terrier, liorn in P*onilMi\ ] 
Presidency and owned li\ a Menibei —Miss 
I) Small's " Cpto Jinks ” 

BOMBAY PHKSIDLNCY KKNNFL 
CLCB SPKCIAI. PKJZKS 
The following special prizes weie (oniiiHHl to 
nienilieis ot tlie iiomba\ PieMdeiuv Kennel 
Club - 

No 12, A Cup present f*d be H K thetJoNeinoi 
of Boml>a\ for best exhiiut in Show - 
Lt -Col (i H Chanibei’ft ” Dogberrv (iolden 
Favour ot Duiglev Dell ” 

No Li, A Cup for t»est exhibit m Show cd 
opposite Kex to winner of No 12 JIihh P 
W'nght’H ” laxn.Viig String of W’^ure ” 

No 14 A Clip for lient exhibit in Show bre«l 
in India -Lt -Coi G II Cliainbei’K ” Cin- 
derella of DInglej Dell ” 

No ir>. A ('up for best exhibit in Show, biisl 
in India of oppoKite aex to wiriiiei oi No 14 
Mihh P Wright’a *' Wenildev SVanderer ” 

No 16 A C*up for the l>e»t Wire Fox Teiiiei 
Dog owned by a Lad> Meml>er Mian 
E MaePherson’a “ (li. l^uarth Passing 
Cloud ” 

No. 17 Thf> Timet of India Jubilee Comme- 
moration Cub for tne beat e.\lilbit under 
2 yeaw:— Mra W^tson’a ^cottlsb TvTriei 
**Appl&IU>bln/* 


SHOWS. 

No. 18 A ('up foi beat exhibit under 2 veu 
of opposite sex to wlnnei of No 17 — ^\ 
It If Fido's Smooth Fox Ten ier *’ Foxtrot 1, 
ol the Foices ” 

No Id A Clip foi best exhibit in Siiow, bi 
in India, under IK montlis -Mrs. H N 
Fido's Scottish Ten iei “Sporlj Chieftain 

No 20 A Clip for best Piipjiv ow’iuxt b\ 
Moinlici Sir Ibiishaw IVtit’s " ()|, 
Iv'anotf ” 

SPECI \L Plil/ES OPEN TO ALL. 

No 21 A Cni> foi the l>est Ihu/ois, Saluki o 
Gic'vliouiid Mis M Saia's Bouois >| 
tile Martiishka ” 

No 22 A Cup for the best Gicat Dane Si 
Dlnsliav\ Petit s ‘ Salma ot Ganimaton ” 

No 2J A Clip for the iiest Alsatian l)i 
L C Smitli’s “ Kiiegei Vom Hans Siiiuttiiif, 

Vo 24 A Cup foi the lies! Msatiaii, oji]h) it< 
sex to the w’jiinei ot No. 2i -Mrs b (* 
Simlh’s “Tiudel Vom W’legeilclsi 11 n 
Murescpicl ” 

No 2.'» A Cup for tlie best Ij'iluador IteliieM'i 
or Eiighsli Springer Spaniel IJ -( ol 
S Shumsheie Juitg Bahndiii Kami’s liahi.uioi 
*• I/iiind lawmei " 

No 26 \ Cup foi the Ix’st (Jolden UetiiMii 

or insli Sitei -Mr I> G l)a\i(‘’s Goidu 
Hetiievc’r " Biefengler Jtoiysnii ot Nniw-cxsl 

No 27 A Cup lor tlu’ liesl Biilidog, Chow 
Chow Ol Dalmatian -Mr W Pedlci 
Bulldog ” Oakville Prcmilei 

No 28 A Cup foi till’ host Japanese Pstston 
Teiiier of Yoiksliirc Teriier -Capt Mandet - 
Ikiston Ti'iuer ” Dot of NYow' ” 

No 29 A Cup ioi tlie liest Coekei SiUiiiH 1 
Miss P W'llght’s “ laxidiiig Stung ol Woo 

No .19 \ Cup foi the best Cm kei Spann I 01 

opjM»site sox to tin* winner ot Vo 2d 
L( J D Kothawala's ‘ Bestpal Delight (»t 
Meiok " 

No III A Cup ioi tlie best Corker Spaniel find 
111 India Miss P W'nghCs * U'emtdt' 
Wandeiei ” 

No Jti A (’up foi tile liest Bull Ternei 
Mrs A G Gianxjlle’s •* Fiag/m Dueliess ’ 

No ;i3 A (’up for the bc’st Aiiislale 01 In l‘ 
Teiilc'r Mis Awdic*v's AiiHale ‘Si.oot 
Statesman " 

No 34 A Cup for tlie ln’st Sinootli Fox '!<' 
ilc’r Mr A W’llghfs ” Ch. Clinkei "i 
A’ootlia ■’ 

No 37 A Cup for the la‘St Smooth Fox Ten n 
ot op|KJsit(‘ sex to tl)e winner of No G 
Mr li H Fido’s ” Cnuiley liadiame’ 

No 30. A Cup for t hi’ bent AVlre Fox Ten j< i 
Lt,.CoL G H, Cliombei’s “Dogberry Oul ' 
Fft\otir of Dingley Doll.” 
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No 87. A Clip for the hesf Wiie l<\tx Tomer 
of opiHisilt' sox to the wiiuioi of No ‘MS - 
Mrs N .1 HamiJtonN ('ruokU V St.dosiu.in ’ 

No 88 A ( up foi tlio host Soottisli T(Mnf*i 
AIik (' M V\ids<m’s“ \ppln l{oluii ” 

No no A Cup foi Iho h( st Scotti^li 'I’onhi 
t*upp\ Alls Jl V Kido's “Spoitv 
Cluolt.im ’’ 

No 40 A ('up foi tho Chaiin Tiuiioi 
AliH AI V.iii<<‘’s • llrackonoi JioitiiiiutoMi " 

No 41 A <^np foi tho 1 mw| SoaKh.nu 'I’lMiu 1 
Sir J>iiisha\\ IN'tit’s “ llmoi Kuu^tit lOiiant * 

No 42 A Cup for tlio host SAdue^ Silkio -- 
AIih \ AI StoMaif s •• JMikki ” 

No 4i A (up tor (ho host I>.i< h'<liuud 

Alls J 1 (Juthiio’s “ l)uti( 

No 4t A < U]) foi th(‘ lu'^t 1i.is( hiiiid o1 

opposite so\ to tho \Mimoi ot No 11 
Mrs Nod Patou's Smolos ilikh i;.udo " 

No 4r» A ('up foi tho hod Pouioraui.iu - 

Miss Saiah .lohu’s ‘ Alistv JJo\ ’ 

No 40 \ Cu]) foi the hc'st J’oiuoranmn (d 

opjiositi* so\ to th( VMiiiur ol No 1,** 

All JO 1) lOdwaid’s “Alisliro" 

No 47 4 f'u]» foi tlio host Pokinijoso - Mi>' 

V MaiDoiulls ( li \N u-Ti ot llatiixuuo ’ 

No 48 \ Cup foi till' h( st Pokmu‘ s« ol o]»posit< 

sex to tlio wtiinoi o( No 47 Mis \ Mii- 
3)onoll’s “ Vatsi Cu ot Cl.iii Jioiiio ’ 

No 40 \ Cu]* foi tho Jtost I’l'kiiiuiM Pupp\ 

Alls V Alai’Doiioll s ‘ A atssi Ku ot Claiihoiiio ' 

No r>0 A Cup lor tho host Htiodosiaii IJidiio- 
liai k TJiihotaii Toinoi, 'I’hihitau luadoah 01 
Maltose - Mis |,\u Caih-'lo’s Uhodo'>iaii 
Kid^ihaik ‘ JiiiSM't T’Stdid Pad ” 

No ^>1 A Spoon toi tho hi'st Miio Vox Toiiui 
whoso ownoi his u«‘M'i won i ( lialloiifio 
(Vitiluato in tho luood -Capt Liwioiuo 

AkIioCs* Hunstioot lusilui ” 

No f)2 4 Cuji foi tho h(‘Ht oxliihit diown loi 

tho (list (lino and owned h\ aii lOxhihitoi loi 
tho Ihst tiiiio Miss Snail .lohii s Ali-t\ 
l{o^ " 

No Nt A Cup lor the host fittii -Mi'>s 
1> MuaJl s Smoot li rox'I’eniei 

No f)! \ Cup loi tho ho-<t Soldioi's Doii 

S'^t Piaiuxst oil’s • Nippoi, J, Cuiiiui 

'riioiiuis • PonRio ” 

IxKNNKh Cl.nn OF INOIV SPF(T\h 

ht -Col (} II Chimihet’s “ Cuidoioll.i of Hin'Jtlex 
J)oll ” 

ALSATIAN (M.Un OF INDI \ SPFCI VLS 

host IniiKutiHl Dr L V Siuith's “ Kiloirei- 
Voni lians Sohuttinu ” 

h( st Opposite Sox Mrs L C Suilth’s* Tnidel 
Voin \V logoi lolaon ot AUuesquo) ’ 

lioHt Bred hi India, 'V. Qnldt'H 

Kimmeth." 


Simla. 

14 th SimU Championship Show — 

TIk tollowiiiK IS th(* list of winners of sp«‘oial 
tTMjiiih s aiul (liallontro cups in tho 14 th Simla 
Chaui|Moushi)> Dot' Show^ 

TIk 11 Fxu Hoik us tlu* Vin loy and the (^uiiiIohs 
ot Wilhmrdons Cup toi the host, dog 111 tho 
Show' Ml It II Fido's Smooth Fox Terrier 
‘ Sidiis iMiiitid ({old ' Ih‘sor\f‘ H H 
Alaharaja Dtiiiaj ol Pati.ilas Kiigiish Sjuingor 
Spiiilil ‘ CoKuiot (d Malwa ” 

Challnigo Cut» tor host oxhihit in thi' Show 
Mi H H Kido s Smooth Fox Toiiu'r “ Solus 
Aliiiti d Cold ” It-'soiM H If tho Malta raja 
Dhini ot P.iti.ili ‘ Coioiu t ol Mtkhv.i ’* 

Challougi' Cuti lor hi‘st oxhihit in tho Show, 
(»pposU(> s< X Mr ,) Fraser s Sr ottish Torrior 
‘ CkiKaiinu ( li.iiitv ’ lhs(i\* Mis N K 
Ilojds D.ir lishuiid Fii wisdom” 

(’h.ilk ago Cup tor tho host r xlidut hn d hy 
<>\hihitoi and ( hallr lo'o Cup tor tin Ik sit, 
(oimtiv hn'«) ( \hihit if H Mall ti.ija Dliiraj 
ol Patiala s Kuglish Siuiiigr 1 Spanir I * Coronet 
ol Malwa ” Hr s'r\o Mis K C NVohh’s 
JN kiiig<'so • ( hill Chin in Both ’ 

ChalkuigoCup foi till' hi'st pupp^ . bird in India 
Dr Ihi lluiit ( hp) s lokx Hound Noiuui.it loii 
I Hosr'rsr' il li tlu' Mahiiaji Dhn.ij of 
Patiala I ahradoi lhliu\tr Baihanan of 
Malw,‘ 

Tho Kruinr 1 Club of Jiulia Sjxsial frtr tlu' Ix'st 
< xiiiiut owm d hv a mruiihi 1 ot .111 Assoriatr- 
JI H Maharapi Dhiraj rit Patiali ’ ('oioiK't 
(>f Alalwa H<sor\r' Mis \ S Kirkwood 
Bl.irk anri I’m Truiur Cahr.i. Halt Aloon’ 
Twilight ” 

V P lxouiH ‘1 Cliil) Cup toi hr*s( (>\hihit t»rr*rl hy 
a iiioiiihm Mrs P Pt nil's Crr at Daiu* “ Bla/,o 
ot iMirlight Ih sorM* SaiiK owm r s “ \ on- 
rh tta ol FairJiglil 

Lhassa aiirl 'i'ltudiaii 'I’l'rrii r Assoriatiou Clial- 
Ir ngr (up loi hist ot (Util* I hlt'isl Miss M 
Hiildile’s Lhas-,a t('! 1 i(‘i Phot ho \ss,ihl ’ 

Spmu I Club of Indii Cup foi tho host sporting 
dog whiiii Ills not won a Sp.iiiiol Club S]ks tal 
t his m asou owiud h\ a iiu min r H li tlU' 
Mahir.iia Dim ii td I’lliala "('oroiud ot 
Malw.i ’ His<i\i Miss K II Whoatk'j 
‘ Si k't 1 1011 ot Bliadi 1 " 

Ma\U!l.h.mj ” ('up toi tho lust Puppy m tlK» 
Show, Hit' piopr rtv rd a iiu mhoi td tlu' C I) 

C I Mis P l‘( nil " Viudrtfa <d Fairlight ’ 

“Taiioia Tigoi " Cup ])rrsontorl hy Jl Ji 
Pi UK OSS hithra ot Kapurthala foi tho hi'st 
oxhihit III tho show 'Du pioporfs of a mr m- 
hi 1 »d th<‘ C D C I Mrs P Pouii “ Jda?o rd 
Jhiij light ’ 

” Hiishhj ” Cup, prt'S('utr d h\ l,ady Ni'thorsoln 
lor tho hr st ( xliihit hy a int'iuht r of tlu* C D 
C I Mis P Pr im " Blajso of Fairlight ” 

“Kaniku" Cup, for 1 hi' Ix'st, raoo bri'd m 
India hv .1 UK mhor ot tho U l> C 1 . Mrs P 
1*01111 ‘ JUa/o uj Fairlight ” and Vendetta of 
Fanlight.’' 
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Dog Shows, Billiards and Weight Lifting. 


“Sweyn Breodors” Cup for tlip bc^t (Ireat 
Dane owned by n inenil>er of the (i ]> C 1 
Mrs r Penn “ Vendit of FalrHiiht ’• 

H. H the Baja of F.iridkot’s (’up for the bev.t 
oppoaltt' sex Mrs N K Moytl’^ Daehshnnd 
“Flniiwdom” K<‘He^^e Mr .T Fraser’s 
Scottish Terrier ** (Jlenraimie (’harity ” 

Oip for best doj; o^^nied by a Besid<'nt of Simla 
Mrs "M M (iordcui-Deeks’ Poineranian 
"Sun-set Flashnnav ” Ib'serAV Mr 1*. (‘ 
T FahU‘‘s Dahnatmu “\Nairior." 

H F th(' (’(»TUinaii(lei-ni-('liU f*s (’up for tlie 
best (’<a k«*r SpaiiK 1 Afrs M Sl<*el s " .lo<*s(m 
ot MaJna ’’ Heserve Mrs N llrittu’s " Spaikl- 
int' Doreen ’’ 

H E the riior of the Punjal>’s ('up for the 
b<'stT»rrier Mr U H Kido’s " Solus Minted 
Gold" H(‘st‘r\e AIiss E M McPherson 
“ Ch Lanarth Pas^lng Cloud " 

If H tli(> Mdliarajd Dhiraj of J’ali.ila’s (’up for 
the best (lUii Dog Lieut K B h DaMd- 
son's Irish Setter " Murtagh of Ailedch" 
lleservc* Mis il Sells’ Taibiador Red never 
" Wrinkles ol Bedgrave ’’ 

II H th( Maharaja Dhiraj Kumar <d 
Darbhang<i’s ('u]> lor the best iJiassa or Thi- 
iM'tian terrur Miss M Bubble 's ‘ Po<*t< 
Assahl " Reserve Miss M Bubble* s " Aja\ 
Assahl " I 


(’lip for the' bt'st laibrndor Retrie'ver B B 
the Maharaja Dhiraj of Patiala's Labrador 
Retrlevc'r * Jaffa ’’ Re'serve Mrs B Sedls 
" Wrinkle s ot lielgrave* ’’ 

(’up for the best Pu])py in thee Show Mrs M 
M Gorelon-De'e'ks’ Pomeranian “ Sun-si I 
Flashaway " Reserve' De'lhi Hunt Club s 
Fox Bounds domination I 

Cup for the be'st Win* Fe>\ Te'rrier Ihippy Mr 
E L Woe)lrielge*’s Wire Fox Te'rne'r " Sinion s 
Commission ’’ 

Cup feir file iK'st \lsafiau br<*el in India Mi 
C A. Disne'V s Rettitia von Lahorinste'in " 

Cup for tile* best 'I’ei ruT of Serdlanel Mrs R 
Budson’s ‘ Cabia lnv(>reline' Stout Fella ’’ 

Cup loi (lie best Retrieve'r othc'r than Labrador 
Major M Thoms* Golde'ii Ib'trie'Ver “ D<mi 
R utils ’ 

Cup for tlie be'st Toy iiie lulling IVkiiigi'se and 
JNuneranian Mrs A S Kirkwoeal’s RIaik 
ami Tan tenier " Cabra Half Moon Tviilight ’ 

Cup for the be'st Fox Ti'rrier Mr R H Fielo s 
" Seihis Minted (Jolel " 

Cup for the* best Gre'at Dane Mrs K R M 
Bassan s " Idantage nel ot Sloiii hurt " 


BILUARDS. 


Calcutta. 

All-India Aniatemi Cliainpiemship — 

Results - 

Piotviish Deb (holelei) b<‘at M M Bc*gg bv 
iKunt*- to 7S1 


Vll-lndia Pie)f(‘ss)onal Champlon‘'hip 

Re'sults - 

Mike Elias (holde‘ 1 ) b(*at Eiiiie Monk bv l,(t!7 
jannls to 1 ,0115 


WEIGHT UFTING. 


Calcutta 


AIMndla Championships — 


8 Stone Class - K K Bose (Howrah) two 
liamis mllitaiv puss (jire }M)undsj , two 
hands suateh (1.15 jamiids), two liamls e lean 
anel jeik (17(1 ]iounels) Total 4:i0 janinds 

9 Stone (’lass - B Das (Calcutta) two hands 
inilituiv piess (1 to ijoiinels) , tv»o hands 
snatch (j;tr» pounds) , two liaiids e-Ieau and 
jerk (180 jKiuiids) lotal 445 poimda. 

10 Stone (’lass * -A M Blianitnni (Madias) 

two bunds military pie'Hs (15(1 iioiinds) , 
two lunidK snatch (165 jamudH) , two hands 
clean and jerk (170 Total 420 

pounds. 


11 Sterne* Class A Kiiiihikannon (Madi.is) 

t we> liaiids inilifaiv jiie^s ( i7o j)oune|s) two 
huiiels suateh (170 Jieiunels) , two li.iinb 

eh'an and jei k (JJO pounds) Total *70 
IHUinds 

12 Stone (’lass Zaw Weuk (Biiima) 1"'t 

humls rnihtar> pioss (iso pemnds) , two 

hanelH suateh (200 iKiiimls) , two hnnh 

e*li'aii and jeik (250 pemiiels) Total 
peumels 

Heavy weight —Zaw Weik (Burma) 1"“ 
hands miJifarv pie'ss (11)0 pounds) 
luiiids snate'li (270 iKiiiiielH) , two lioi'r 

eleaii and je'ik (280 pounels) Total <*■'" 
IHuinds 

Weight per weight was won bv A M, PI"* 
ratam (Madras) with 112 pounds. 
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POUCE SPORTS. 


Poona. 


Tht' result b wric as folio Wh — 


Lord l-lovd’s Cup tor Athlitus won by 
JtclKauni 

Tlu‘ Vogsdii M(‘niorial Cup bn Senun Ifoikiy 
was won by llcljiauni Alnn<<lna^ar wcit 
the iiiniK is-np 

The (JulMf'r Cup f(»r .luinor Ho(k<y was w<ui 
by the Ji H and (' I Railway. Runners- 
up- C I 1’ Railway 


The Kt niHslv Cup for Tn}?-of-^^al was won bv 
Ratnat»iri Dliarwar tb(' runiu rs-n]i ruen- 
ed the *Sii Maiirne Hayw'ards Cui> 

The Sir Fiaiu is (friddh Cup for ( rosb-Counlry 
was won by Jldjjauni 

Tb( Rao llaliailur Kokje Cup for Wrestling 
was won by Allabiiv Kliadii ot J>ija]>ni 
Scituid pure to Damn Rliiinaji of ^4asik 

The laird Svtlenbain Cup b»r IMivsie.il Train- 
ing; w.is won by Sholajiur Runiu rs-uj> 
Sat ara 


TIk Sir laslie Wilson Cup for th< lust all 
round man was w'on by ^^ahont(‘d liaiiit ol 
Rei};auin, wlio also won a ;;old iiu'dal 


Till Down Challenge Shield was won bj 
Ri'lgauin 


fndnidu.al Prizes — 

100 \ards- 1 Mahomed Tlanlf (Relgaiiiu). 
jI. .lhala(P T Si bool) , .5 Tapiram Sukha- 
rain (West Khandesh) 

Quarter Mile - -1 Mahomed Hanif (Ilelftaiim) , 
2 Parashrani Yellapa (Rilgaum), 3. James 
John (l)harwMr) 

JIalf Mile 1. ICasha Dasraya (West Khan- 
di sh) , 2 (Janpat Halaji (Roinbay City) , 
3. Dawooil Ajaiii (Relgaiini) 

Obsfaile Raie — 1. Ranuhandra Ihilwant 
(Rombay), 2 llanmant Yeshwant 
Okdgaum) 

Relay Raie - 1. Relgaiini , 2, I’oona. 

Till Mai Donald Cliiillerige Cup for Sub-Tns* 
piitors’ Shooting ComiM'tition was won by 
3laheshwarsingh (fokulsingh of Ahmedabad 

Rao Sahel) It M Rane’s Cup for H Q Siib- 
Jnspiitors 100 yards was won by Daroon- 
khan K.ularklian ol Sholapur 

Indian Othicrs JC vents - 

Jteattv Memorial Cup for Revolver Shooting 
was won by Mr W b K Harapalh 

Till Soldi r Cu]) for Revolver Snai>shooting 
w.is won by Mi J* M Stewart 

I P Olliii'rs’ Rille Shooting Ciij) was won by 
Ml D W R Carnaghan 

Mr 1) Healv’s (Mip for Musket Snapshooting 
was won by Mr IT X Rana 

The Kennedy Challenge Cupfortlu best aggre- 
gate siore 111 Ollieers’ events was won by 
Mr R M Stew ait 

Olliiers' loi» 'Sards Prizes presented by If E. 
till (ioveinor I Mi W L K Herapath ; 
2. Mr Paddon-ltow 
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Warrant of Precedence. 


The following now Warrant of Pieooclence for 
India was appro\c(l by His Majostv tlio Kiiift- 
Emporor ot India, an<l ro<‘oi\od Ills Koyal Sign 
Manual, on 0th Ai)ril 1030 . — 

1. Govornor-Cionoral and Viceroy of India 

2. Governors of riesidcneioa and Provincis 
within their rcspectnc uhaigis 

3. Governors of Madias, IJombay and 
TtongaJ. 

4. Oominander-ln-Chicf in India. 

5 Govcinois of the Gnited Provinces, 

Punjab, Pihar and Orissa and Burma. 

0 Governors of the Central Provinces and 

Assam, Governor ot the iNoith West Frontni 
I’rovince 

7 Chief Justice of Bengal. 

8 Memheib of the Govemor-Gcnerars 
Executive (’uuncil 

9 Coinmander-in (?hiof of Ilis Majesty’s 
Naval Fortes in the East Indies 

10. President ol the Cuuneil oi bfate 

11 President ot tlio Legislative Assembly. 

12 (Jhief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal. 

13. Agents to tlic Govonior-Gencral, Jlni* 
]«utana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
htatCB and State's ol Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of tlic Jvoith-West Frontni 
Province, Commi^sioiu r in Sind, Alembcis ol 
Executive Councils and .Ministers ot Governors 
and Licutenant'Govcruois* , I’oJitieal Itesulent 
in the IVi'.ian Gull, ILsiUcntand Coinmandcr- 
In-Chiet at Aden, and liesulents atHjdernliad 
and in Aljsoie within their respictivc charges 

14 Cliiei CommissioiK r of llailwaj ^ , Genoial 
Ottieers Cnminandnig, Northern, Southern, 
Eastern and We^U^rn Commands ,and Olheersoi 
the rank ot General 

15 Meraliers ol the Executive Coum iN and 
Ministei.s in Miidias, Bombay and Bengal.* 

10 Memb« rs of the Exeeutlve Council 
and Mini'*t< is. United Piovlnccfc. Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Oiissa * 

17. Agents to the Governor-Goneral, Raj- 
putana. Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States ot \Nesteni India, Ciiit I 
Commissioner of tlie .North-West Frontier 
Province, Political Kesident in the Persian 
Gull, and licbidcnts at Hyderabad and in 
Mjsore. 

18 Afembers of tlic Exciutivc Counells and 
Ministiis, Ccutial Piovmecs and Absum ,* 
AlemU rs of the E.\ccutivc Council and Alialstcis, 
North- West Fiontier Provimc 

10. Premd<*nts of l>eglsl.itlvo Councils, 
within tho’.r respective Provinces. 

20. Chief JuiJgcR of Cliief Courts , aud 
Puisne Jutiges ot High Courts. 

21. Jdeutenant-Ociierals 

22 Audifor-GeD(Ujl , Ciiairnian oi tin 
Pi iln Seivice CoininisKion , and Chi< 1 Cotii- 
tnisKioner oi Delhi, when within hiscJiarge, 


23. Air Officer Commanding Royal Ali 
Fori'e 111 India; Flag Officer Coramaiidlng and 
Director, Royal Indian Alarine Aloinbers of the 
Hallway Board , Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner , Secretaries to the Government of India 
and Vice-Cliairmau, Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research 

24 Aililitional Secretaries and Joint Seen 
tarles to the GoviMwincnt ot India , Commibsiono’ 
in Sind , Controller ot (!ivil Accounts, Flnancia! 
.tdvlsir, Alilitary Finance , Judges of Chiet 
Courts, MemlK'is of tlio Central Board ot 
Revenue , and Robidcnt aud Commander-in 
Chief at Alien. 

25 Cliief (^^mmisslone^ of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, w'hen within his ehaige, 
and Chief Seiietaiies to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

2(» Commissioners of Rev^eiiiic and Com 
missloner ot F\< ise, Bombay Consultiii'j 
Engiiu'ci to the (Jovernmeut ot Jndia , Develop 
ment Coniinissionei Biirrn.i, Direct oi ot Develo] - 
ment, Bombay , Direetoi-tfeiicral, Indian Aiedii il 
Seiviie, J)ir(*t toi-tJeneial of Posts and Teli- 
araplis, Finaneiai Commlssionerh , Juduial 
Coramissioneis ot tlie Central Provinces, Sind 
and Nortli-West Kiontier Provinces; Majoi 
(lenerals, Al(*inlw*rs of a Board ol Itevenue 
AlomlMrs ot the Ihildic Seivicc Commission , and 
Suigeoiis-Genoial. • 

27 Chairman ot the Aladras HervUes Cdin 
mission, Vice-Chancellors ot the Indian Univei^i 

ties 

28 Agents of State Railways, Contioller 
ot the Cuneniy, Adtiitional Judiiial Coniniis- 
sionn.s, Jinlieia) Commissioner, West<‘rn India 
istateh Agi'iK V , Commissioneis ot J)ivision , 
Risidents of tlie 2nd Class, Deputy Auddni 
(leiuial 111 India, Hivinin* and DivMon.i' 
Cniumissionei Noitli-Wist Fi oiitier Proving, 
viitlmi tin II it sp( itive I liaigi s 

29 Alemis r** of the Indian Civil SeivKc ot 
30 M'ais' standing, whosu position but for tin- 
\iti( le would not lower than Article 34. 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Advocates-Geucral, Madras and Bombav 

32. Cliief Seciotancs to Governments otlm 
than tlioso of Madras, Bombay, JJeugal and 
Assam. 

.43. Aieoimtants-Oeneral, Class I , Air Kcic" 
Gflieor Ctmiiiiaiidhig, Aden; Brigadiers, ('ui'-n-' 
(’omuilssioiier tor India, Chief Control] i "t 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, Commissioiiei, 
NoiWiorn India Salt Revenue , Director-Gem ral 
oi Aicliieology in India , Director of the Geoh)!:! 
cal Survey, Dlieetor, Intelligence Buieni, 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Alanutaftiin . 
Director of Railway Audit , Educational ( <"»* 
missloner with tlie Government ot Imln. 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commls'^icn' b 
Calcutta, Inspector-General of Forests ; Mild I'Y 
Af eountant-General ; Publii Health Coiin'"'’' 
moner witJi tlio Government of India, "'<* 
Survevor-Geiieral of India. 


* The Vice -Pies Went of the (’oimcil appoinU'il undir soction 48 of the Government ol 

Act rauJks in the same article of the Wariaut but beulor to his colleagues on the Council, 
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34 . A(ltlitkmHlJudicia)ComuiiSHioi)ms> , Chief, Jlanpoon, within their charges. Chief Inspector 
Commissioner of the Andaman and Nioohai i of Mines , Oomuilssioncrs ot Tolicc in the Presi* 
islands; Chief Commissioner of Delhi, Chief, dency Towns and Uangoon , and Settlement 
Secretary to the Government of Assam, <‘hlef i CommKsioncrs. 


Secretary to th« Ooverument of the ^orth-\^eht, 
Krontier Pioviuee , Coininissloners of DivisVm , 
.fudiciai Commissioner, Western India States 
\goncy ; and Jtesideuts ot the 2nd (Hass , 
Jlevenue and DWjmoiial Cornmissiom is ol the 
North-West Frontier Province. | 

35. Noii«Oflicial Presidents oi Mnnleipal 
Corporations in Pri'sidency 'I’owns and llangoon, 
within their rosi>eetive munkipal jurlsdktions , 
Private Seiretaiy to the Viceroy, and Secre- 
taries, Additional Secretaiies and Joint Sccre- 
taiics to Local Governments 
30 Accountants-General other than Class 
T , Chief A( counts Offic er, East Indian Ttailway , 
Chief Auditor lof State Hallways, Chief Coni- 
mereial Managets ot State Hallways; (Jhiet 
Conservators ot Forests, Chiel Eugineeis,* 
Chief Engineer, Telegiaphs, Chitt Opeiating 
Supenntendentb of State Hallways, Chief 
Aleehanieal Engineers of State Hallways , Chief 
Mining Engineer, Hailway Board , Ciokmels , 
Command Controlleis of Military Accounts, 
Deputy Controller of the (’iirieuev at Bonihay , 
Directors of Agiieulture, Diiectoi , Agricultuial 
llcsearch Institute, Pusa , Director ot Army 
4udit , Diicetor of the Botanical Survey ot Iridia , , 
Director ot Civil Aviation in India, Direr tor-] 
General of Observatories , Directrirs of Public ' 
Instruction under Local (Jovernments , Direr tor, 
Siilitary Lauds and Cantonments, Jhrettois, 
Hallway Board ; Directois of the Survey ot 
India; Director, Zoolognsal Survey, Expeit 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Hescarch , Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs , Ills Majesty’s I’nulc Coinniissioners, 
Bombay and Calcutta, Iiispectors-Gencral, 
Civil llospitalh; Jnsiicctors-Gencial of Police 
under Local (jlovernmcnts and in the Noiili- 
West Frontier Province, Juspeotors-Geiieial of 
Prisons under liOeal Governments, Mash i ol 


41. Collectors of Customs Crjilectors and 
Magistiatt‘s of Districts , Collector of Salt Hev- 
enue Marlrus anil Bombay Collector of Stamp 
Hoveniicand Deputy Collector of Land Hevenuc, 
Caloutta, (’oinmihbit)ner ot Ajmer-Mcrwaia, 
JK’puty Coinmisbkmers of Distiiets , Deputy 
Commissioner, Port Blair , Divisional and 
Jflstiict and Sessions Judges (including the 
Jndniai Coinmissiom r of Chota Nagpur), 
Political Agents and Siipcrmtendeiits, and 
Residents fother than those of the 1st and 
1 2nd Class) , Commissioners ot Income Tax, 
[opium Agent, Ghazipur , and Hcmcinbranccrs 
I ol Legal Affairs and (Soveinmcnt Advocates 
undci Lo( al Governments 

I 12 Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
I Finanee , Deputy Si'cietanes to the (Joveniment 
I of India , Diieetor-General ot Commercial 
1 Iiit(‘lhg(‘nce , Dmetor ut Insi)eetion, Indian 
Ston s J)epaitment , Din etor ot Public Jnforma- 
tion. Government of India , Dm etorot Purchases 
and Jntelligem e, Inrlian Ston s Dejjartmeut; 
Dmrtor, Hegulnlnms and Forms in the Army 
Denaitnient , lOstahlishment Oflicer in the Aimy 

4iei>aitniont , Sei ietar> to the ImixMial Council 
ot \gri( iiltuial Ihsiaidi, Seiietary, Publio 
Service Comimssion, Seendary to the Railway 
Board , and Seendaiu's to Ri"-identh ot the First 
Class wit lull t hell lespeetive charges 

4*1 Director, Central Hesearcli Institute, 
Ka'^aull , Jtireetoi of tlie Imjierial Institute of 
' VetcMinary lieseaich, Mukh'sar , Diieetor ot the 
liuliaii Institute ol Scieiiee , and Principal of 
'the Thomason Civil Jhigineeiing College; 

I Hooikeo 

41 A8«-istant to the Inspeetor-General of 
'Forests, Budget Olhier, F’ln.iiKe Jieparlmcnt; 
Govt riinieiitot India , Chiet FJectriea! Engineers, 
(’ivilian Superintendents ot Clothing Faetories , 


Secuiity Press, Nasik , Members ot the Indian 
Civii Scivicc and of the Indian Political Depart- ' 
merit of 23 years’ civil seivice, wliose position! 
hut for this Article would not be lowei than ' 
Article 55 ; Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay , | 
President of the Forest College and Heseaicli 
Institute , Provincial Diiectors ot Public Health , 
and I’ralilc Managers and Locomotive Supei in- 
tend cuts of State Railways. 

37. Militaiy Secretary to the Viceroy. 

38. Solicitor to the Government ot India 
and Standing (Jouiisol ior the Pr(*sidcney of 
Bengal. 

3h. Presidency Senior (Jliaplains of the 
Church ot Scotluud 

40. Chairmen of Port Trusts and ot Jmpiove- 
ment Trusts ot the ITesidmiey Tow’ns, Rangoon 
and Karachi, Chiet Executive Olheers ot tiie 
Municipalities of the Piesitleney 'I'owns and 


(’ivillan Snpeimtendi nts of Oidnamc F’.ietoiics , 
Colheiy Superiii tendon t, East Indian Railway; 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North- 
West Frontiei Province, Ci’iuiiti oiler, Assam, 
Conseivators of Foiests , Coutioller of Army 
Fai torv Aei ounts, Coritioller ol Marine Accounts, 
Controller, Royal Ah Foice Accounts, Deputy 
Agents, Dcinitv Tialhc Managers, and Officers* 
ot similar status of State RaiJwayg ; Deputy 
Chief Engiiii «‘r. Telegraphs , Deputy Director- 
.General, Indian Medical Service, Deputy 
I Direetor-Geueral of the Post Office ; Deputy 
I Dircctor-Gencral, Telegrajili I'ralllc , Deputy 
I Director, Iiitelligeiue Bureau , Deputy Director, 

I Ordnance Factoiies and Manufacture (if a 
1 civilian), Deputj Insiieetors-Gcneral of Police; 
.Deputy Militarv Aecoimtant-Geucral , Director, 
Medical Reseunli , Diroi tors ol the Persian Gulf 
bcction and ol tlie Peisiau Section ot the Indo- 
> Eiiro]»ean Ti'legrajdi Department, Directors of 


• Present Intumbents ol the office oi Chief Eugmoei who have ranked in entry 33 of the 
Warrant of 18<J8 will rank m entry 33 ol tliis Wariaut until tliey relinquish their office as 
Chief Engineers. 

Officeis of hiiuilar status an* Deputy Supeiniti udi nt*', J.m emotive Department; 
•Superintendents, Carnage and Magori Depaitmeiit , Conliolleis ot Stores, Senior "ignftl 
Engmeors; State Itailwavs Coal SuperinUmdent , chiei Medical Officer , Deputy Chief 
Transpoitation Superintendents , Deputy Chief Comiueicial Mauagers , Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, and Deputy Cliicf Eugiueers, 
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Telegraph Engineering; Director of WireleBS, 
District Controllers of Military Accounts , 
Divisional Superintendents, State Kailways , 
Lieutenant-Colonels; Members of the Madras 
Services Cominissicm ; Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of tlie Political Department ot 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 , 
Postmasters-General ; Signal Englnecib; and 
Superintending Engineers 

45. Assay Master, Bombay, Deputy Auditors- 
General , and Deputy Controllers of the Cuireiu y, 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

46 Actuary to the Government of India , 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives , Chief Judges ol 
Small Cause Courts, Presidenev Towns and 
llangoon ; Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps ; Directors of major Laboratories , 
and Director of Ihiblic Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden . 
Private Secretaries to Governors, Politu.il 
Secretary, Aden. 

48. Administrators-Gcneral ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates , Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board ; Judicial Assistant, Aden, when within 
his charge , Metallurgical Inspector, Janishedimr, 
and Ofticers in Class I ot tlic General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

49. Chief Inspector of Stoix’s and Clothing, 
Cawnpore , Commissioner of Labour, Madras , 
Controller of Patents and Designs , Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras ; Directors 
of Industries; Directors of Land Records, 
Directors of Veterinary Services , lilxcise Com- 
missioners , Inspector-General of Railway Police 
and Police AssisUnt to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana , Insiiectors-Gcneral ot 
Registration , Principal, Research Institute', 
Cawnpore Registrars of Co-opeiativc Societiea , 
SuiHjrintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjahiinpore. 

50. District Judges not lieing Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts 

61. First Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir. 

62. Chainnati of the Port Trust, Aden , 
and Military Secretaries to Governors 

63. Senior Chaplains otiier than those already 
specified. 

64. Slierlifs witiiln their own charges. 

66. Collectors of Customs ; Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts, (J dice tor ot Salt 
Revenue, Madras A Bombay , Collector ot Stamj) 
Revenue and Deputy Coilcctor of I.and Revenue, 
Calcutta ; Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
( oininissioncr, Port Blair, Deputy Seciotari«*s 
to Local (iovernments , Divisional and Dlstiic.t 
and Sessions Judges Oncluding the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) , Judic lal 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Supcrin- 
teodenU; Residents (other than those of the 


1st and 2nd Class); Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretaiy, Aden, and Settle- 
ment Officers. 

66 Assistant Executive Engineers of 20 
years' standing , Chief Forest Ofiicer, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands ; Controllc'r of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department ’ 
Controller of Purchase, (."aleutta Circle, Indian 
Stores Department; Deputy Directors <»t 
Purchase, Indian Stores Dejiartment; Dopufv^ 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Deputy 
I) ireetoi -General of Archaiology ; Depot \ 

Din'ctor ot Industries, United Provinct s , 
Dc'piity Regihtiar of Co-operative Sociotns, 
Unitc'd Provinces, Government Solicitors otlii 1 ’ 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor t(> 
the Government of India, Managing Direetoi, 
Opium Factoiy Ghazijiur , Otlicers oi tin* 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indnoi 
fnbtitub' of Science of 18 yearb' btanding 
I’niicipal.s of major Government Collcgts, 
Principal, School of Mines and Geologv 
Regibtrais to the High Courts, Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils, Superintendent of the 
Government Test House , Suiicrintciidcnts oi 
the Survey ot India . Assistant Collectors ol 
Customs, Asslstont Diiectors-General of tlit* 
Post Olhtc, Deputy Pobtiu.istcrs-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Fori'sts, Divisional Enginotjs 
and Assistant Divi‘'ional Engineers, Telegrapl)>, 
Divisional Engineerb and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wmless, Evocutive Englnecib ot tin 
Indian Service of Engineerb holding a charm 
declared to bo ol not less importance than that 
of a divibion, Forest Engineers, Instiuctor, 
Wireless, Officeis of the Areheoological .lud 
other Seientifle Departments, Olheers of the 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of tJit' 
Indian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class H 
of the General 01 the Public Works List of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Ofticcis on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Ollicers of tlic Suiierior Revinm 
EstablishuK'iit ot State Railways who hold tJ/c 
rank of Distin t Olheer or a jiosition ot sinular 
status, uificeib ot tlie 1st Division, Supuioi 
Traffic Branch ol the 'IVIcgraph Dei>aitiiH nt, 
Senior Insja'ctor oi Mines, Suporinbunl* nt'> 
and De]»uty Coinmissioneis of Police, WlriU‘'S 
Research Officers , Officers of the Btmgal Pilot 
Scivice ot 2J years' btariding 

57 Assistant Solicitor to the Goveriinuiit 
of India, Dejmty Direttor of Puldic liiloiui.i 
tion, Government of India; and Under Sttre 
taiicb to the Government ot India. 

68. Agent-General In India for the iJiite'h 
Protx'ctnrate in Africa under tlie adimnisti.itien 
ot the Colonial Office, Consulting Surve\<u 
the Government of Boinliay; Direetoi 
Suivcy, Madras and Bengal, Keepci ot the 
Records of the Government of India ; IJbi.nMu, 
Imperial Library ; Pulilic Analyst to the < ''a- 
ernmeiit ol Madias. 

69, Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnoi'i 
Department; Civil Engineer Adviser to th( 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Maruti.u* 
ture , Civil Hei rctary and District Magi-ti 

Aden, Distiiet Judges not being ScbsionsJud * 

InsiKM.tor of Geneial Stores, Majors; Mem i'' 
of tlie Indian Civil Sei vice of 12 years’ stand' I 
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SuiKTinteiidontB and Doputy Commisslonrra of 
Polico of moro than 15 but lers than 20 years’ 
standing, and Works Managers of Ordnance 
Factories Saiutaiy Eloetrual and Architec- 
tural Specialist ofliocrs will take piecedence 
in acoordanct' with the rank in the Public Works 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junior to all Piibllo Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 


CO. Assistant Commissioners of Income Tax , 
Assistant Executive Knglneeis of l2 \e.irh’ stand- 
ing ; AsHl'-tiint Superint(‘n(lents of the Survey 
of India, Chief Works Chemist, United Pio- 
vin(!(‘H, Examiner of J.oesl Fund Accounts, 
Madras; Jnspeebor of Clothing Stores, Shah- 
jahanpur , OttKcis of the Jiuli.in Edmational 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Sneiue 
of 10 yearn’ standing. Officer m diaige of the 
Mathematical Instrument Oflne, pK'suleiuy 
Post mast(‘rs. Superintendent, Jiomliay Citv 
Snr\ey and lAnd llecords, Sui>(‘rintcndentsand 
Deputy Conimhsioners of Polh-e of less tlian 15 
years’ standing, Assistant Collectors of Customs* 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Offite, 
Deputy Poatinasters-General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of Foresf,Divi8i(ma1Fnglneci&d.nd Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, 'J'elegra])h8, Divisional 
Engineers, ana Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
WiiolesB, Exe(utivc Engineers ot the Indian 
Service ot EngineciR holding a charge declared 
to bo of not less impoitancc than that ot 
a division, Forest Engineeis, Jnstnntor, Wireless, 
Olheeisof the ArehaMilogieiU aiul other tic ion tilie 
Departments, Officers of th<‘ Indian Agiieultural 
Seiviee, Officers of thi‘ Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class XI oi tin' (leneral or 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior 
List of the Military Accounts Dc^iartmcnt. 
Officers of the Superior Rcvenin* Establishment 
ot Stab' Uailwa>s who h(»ld the rank ol Distrn 1 
Officer or a position of similar status. Officers 
of the 1st Division, Suiieiior Tralho Dranch of 
the Tel(‘graph Jlepartnient, and WiicdesB lle- 
seureh offieeis ot 12 years’ standing. 


Cl. Assistant Coinmissionci s (Senioi), 
Noitlieni Jiulia Salt llevenue , Assistant Cliief 
(’ontHillcrof Stores, Indian Stores Dcpaitnnnt, 
Assistant Coniiolhr of Jnsis'ction, Calc'utta 
(.hide, Indian Stores Depaitment, Assistant 
DiK'cior ot Jnspedion, Indian fStoics Depart- 
ment , Assistant Dliector of Intelligence, Indian 
Stores D( partment , Assistant Dlice-tora of 
Puiehasc, ln»lmn Stores Dt'jiartnient , Assistant 
M(‘t.ilhirgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- 
nuMit; Assistant Directors ol Dairy Farms, 
Assistant Directors of Pubho Health , Assistant 
Directors, llailwav Board , Assistant Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance , Assistant Sc^cTetarlcs 
to the (lovernmentof India ; Cliomical Examiner 
for Customs and Excise, Calcutta , Chcinistatthe 
Government Tost lIou.se, Jndiaii Stores Depart- 
ment ; Chief Insjiectors of J^’actories and Boiler? 
in Bcmgal and Bombay ; Commander of the 
Steamer employed in the Persian Gull Section 
of tlio Indo-lCuropc'an 'I'elegiaph Department, 
Curator of the Bureau of Education; Deputy 
Administrator-General, llengal , Defiuty Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Diiectorate, 
Adjutant-Gciiioral’s Branch , Deputy C o m - 
mlssioner, Moithern India Salt 15 oven uc ; 


Doputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise; 
Deputy Director of Land Eecords, Burma; 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Bcigaum ; District 
Opium Officers, Divisional Engineers, Telegra- 
jiliH, ot h ‘•8 tliiui 12 years’ standing ; Divisional 
EiigiiK^eiH, Wireless, of lc‘ss than 12 years’ stan- 
ding, Emigration Commissioner ; Engineer and 
Electrician of tlie Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Depart- 
ment , Examiner of Questioned Documents ; 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing. First Assistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair, (ieneral Managers, Nortlicrn India Salt 
Revenue, ilonorarv Piesidency Magistrates, 
.lucigt ot tlie City Civil (*ourt, Madras ; Judges 
of Presidcmcv (’ourts ol Small Caascs ; Lady 
Assistant'' to the Jiispi ctors Genc'ral, Thvil Hospi- 
tals , JiC^gal Assistant in tlie Legislative Depart- 
mc'iit ot the GoM'inrnc'iit ot India, OtUci'rs of 
the Bt'iiu.il I’llot Service of lOvears* standing, 
Officers cjI the Piovinci.vl CiviJ Services dra^ving 
the maximiiin pay of tlie time-scale or upwards , 
Physicist at the Government Test House*, Indian 
Stores Dopaitment , Presidency Magistrates, 
Piotector ot Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration, Calcutta , Protectois of Emigrants ; 
Pulilic Piosecutors in Bengal and in Sind, 
Jlegistiars to Ciiict Courts, Registrar of 
Companies, Bomliay , Registrar of Joint Stock 
(’ompanies, Bc'ngal , Si'oretaiy, Board of Exa- 
miiieis, Seeretaiy to tlie Board of Revenue in 
tlio Department ot Revenue and Agriculture, 
Madias, when a member of the Provincial 
Service; Scmior Income 'J'ax Ottlcoi, Bombay, 
and Income 'I’ax Officers drawing the maximum 
]iay ol the time-scale , and SuiM*rintc‘ndents of 
(Vntra) Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to tlie Indian Medical Scjtvicc, 


1 The entries m tJie above table apply exclu- 
sively to the pc'rsons entered therein, and while 
rc'gulating their relative precedence with each 
other, cio not give ttiem any proccsleiice over 
members of tlie non-official community resident 
in India, wlio sliall take their place according 
to usage* 

2 Officers in the abcivc table will take preco- 
donc>e in ordc'r of the numbers of the entries. 
Tliose included in one number will take prece- 
dence intf’r )>•>, ac'curding to Uic date of entry 
into that numbei, 

3 Wlien an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, he will he entitlc‘d to the 
highest iiobition accoicled to him. 

4 Officers who arc temporarily officiating in 
any numlicr in tlie table will rank iii that num- 
ber below pi'rmanent meumbents. 

5 All officers not mentioned In the above 
table, whose lank is regulated by coraparigou 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades. 

C. All other persons who may not be men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, wliich is to be explained and 
determined by the Govornor-Gcmeral In Council 
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in case anv question sliall arise ♦ When thei 
position of any sueJi person is so detemilnecl 
and notified, it shall I)e entered in tlie table in 
italics, provided he holds an apiKiintment in 
India. 

7. Notlilng in the forcfioinji rules’ to dKputc 
the existing practice nlatiiiK to jircdslenco at 
tlie Coiirt.8 of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with India ns, and tlic (lovcriioi- 
tieneral in Council to be cnipoxvcred to make 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute 
shall arise. 

8. The following vrill take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls-denerval, -Iinmedlatelv after Article 
33, which inehidea Jhicadiers, Consuls- -Im- 
mediatelv after Article 30 which includes Colo- 
nels , V’toc-Consuls Tnmiediatcl} after Article 
flu, which Includes Majors 

Consular othcers dc taniere Mill in their 
respective grades take preeedi'nce of eoiisular 
officeis who arc not de carnere. 

9 The follovMiig may be given, by courtesy, 
preeevlence as shown Isdow', provided that tlie> 
do not hold appointments in India -- 

Peers according to Uieir iirceedence in England, 
Knights ol the darter, the Thistle, ami St 
Patrick; Pnvv Councillois , Members of the 
Council of the Secretary ot State tor India-- 
Immediati'lv after Members of the (-iovi ruor- 
Ocnerars Evcditive Council Article 8 


JIaronetB of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patimts , Knight Grand Cross of the Bath , 
Ivnighth Oraiiil Commander of the Star of India , 
Kill gilt h Grand Cro-^s ot St Michael and St 
George, Knights tlrand (Vuuinandcr of flu* 
Tndnin Empire; Knights Grand Cioss of the 
Royal Victoria Order , Knights Grand Cross ot 
the Order ol the Biitish Empire— 1 mined in telj 
after Puisne Judges oi High Courts, Article 30 

Knight Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander ot the Star of India , Knights 
Commander of St Michael find 8t George 
Knights Commander of the Indian Einpin' 
Knight Commander of the Uoyal Vhtonin 
Older, Knight Commander ol the Order ot the 
Biitisli Emiilre ; Knights Baelielor — imiiic 
diatolv after the Ilcsideuts of the 3nd Cl.es, 
\rliele 28 

10 All ladles, unless hv vmi me of holding an 
appointment tlieinselvrs ttiey are entitled to a 
higher position 111 the table, to take jdace u- 
tordliig to the lank heieiu assigned to tin n 
resiMM'tive liiisbands, with the eveeptlon (U 
wives of Peeis and ol ladles having lueiedeiue 
m England iud( peiidently ot their husbiimls 
and who are not in rank below the daughtii*- 
ot liarons . sueli ladies to take place uceonl- 
ing to their several ranks, with leference ti* 
such lueocdenee in England immediately aftei 
the wives of Memliers ot the Goveinor-Geneial^ 
Eveeiitive Council 


• In virtue of the provisions ol section U («) ot the Indian CJiureh Act, 1027, a Bisliop or Au li- 
dcacon who held a bishopric or aiehileaconry on the Ist March 1U3() takes rank as follows 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, Article 7 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay, Immediately afC'r Chief .Tustiee of a High Court other tiiau 
that of Bengal, Article 12 

Bishops of Lahore, Bangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, Immediately after Chief Commissioin j 
of Bellii, wlien within bis charge, Article 22. 

Bishops (not territorial) under lieen.se from the Crown, immediately afU^r Chief Secretauis 
to Governments, other tlian those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, Article 32. 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madias and Bomliay, in Article 83 
Archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow, liangoon aud Nagpur, in Article 39. 


SALUTES. 


Persons Bo or 

min‘< 

Impel ial s.ihite |01 

Rt)\al salute 31 


Members of the Roval Eamilv 31 

Foreign S<ivereigns and immlKrs ot 21 

their families 

MaharajudUiraja of Nepal . 21 

Sultan of '^anyabar . 21 

Ambassadors . . 10 

Prime Minister of Nepal . 10 

Governor of the French Settlements m 17 

India. 

Governor of Portuguese India . . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Alajestv’s 15 

Colonies. 

Maliaraja of Bhutan ir> 

PlenipotoiiiiaricB and Envoys .. . 15 

Governor of Damaim 0 

4}ovemor of l)lu 9 


Occasions on whhh salute is fiied 

When the Sovereign is present in peison 
On the annivers iri<*s ol tlie lllith, \e<*esM(>)i 
and Coronat ion ot the lieignmg Sovi'ieit'ii 
the Biithdayoi the Consoil ol the Ri'lgiim ' 
Sovereign, the I’.iitlidav ol the Gin, u 
Mother Piodamatioii Day. 


i On arrival at, or di'pnrtnre from, amililniN 
V Htalion, or wiien attmidlng a ht'i' 
I eeremonv 
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No. of 

Persons. Quits. 

Vleeioy and Governor-General .. 31 


ao\crnors of PreHidcncics and Provinces 17 
in India. 


Residents, 1st Glass 13 

ARents to the Governor-General . . 13 

Ooininlssioner In Sind 13 

Agent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Xlcsldcnts, 2nd Class « . . . . . 13 

Political Agents (b) .. ..11 

Commander In-Chief in India (ii a Field 19 

Marsital). 


Oomniander-in-Chief in India (if a General) 1 7 

Naval Command cr-in-Cliicf, Kast Indies .. - 

Squadron (c) 

G.Os.C in C -Commands (d) .. .. 16 

Major-Geueralb Goinuianding Districts 13 

{d). 

Major-Generals and Colontd-Comman- 11 

dants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Occasions on which solute is fired. 

On arrival at, or departure from, a military 
station within Indian terntorics or when 
attending a State cenmionv 
On assuming or relinquishing offieo whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasions 
oi sl public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions siieli as, aniving at cr leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Clucf Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, oi departure from, a military 
station, it desired. 

^ Same as Governors. 

*1 On assuming or relinquishing office, and 
y on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parturc from a military station. 

On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formal cere- 
' inonial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
, I sired . 

Same as for military officer of correspond* 
ing rank (#,’5 K.R.). 

1 On assuming or relinquishing command 
and on uceasiuns of public arrival at 
- or departure from, a military station 
vvitliiii their command. .\lso on occa* 
sloub of private arrival or departure, if desir- 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs, 


Salutes of 2.1 gum, 

Baroda. The Maharaja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior. The Maharaja (Sclndia) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of. 

Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharaja of 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Ilolkar) of. 

K alut. The K liaii ( Wall) of. 

Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 
Travancore. Tlie Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of 
Salutes of 17 guns, 
B.'ihawulpur. The Kavvab of. 

Bliarutpur. The Maharaja of, 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundl. The Mnharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


I Cutch The Manarao of. 

1 Jaipur. Tlio Maharaja of. 

I Jodhour (Marwar). The Maharaja of, 

' Kvrauli Tlie Maharaja of. 

1 Ivottth Ihe Maharao of. 

Patiala. Th** Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maliaraja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of. 

Salutes of 15 guns 
Alwur. The Maharaja of 
Banswara The Maharawal of 
IHiutan 'I'he Maharaja of. 

Datia. Tlie Alaharaja of 
Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharu ja oi 
Dew as (Junior Branch). The Maharaja ot 
Diiat. The M.iharaja ol. 

Dholpur The Maharaj Rana of. 
Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Mar. Tlie Mahara a of, 

Jalsalmer. The Mah.arawal of. 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which thev are attached. 

(c) According to naval rank, with two guiia added. , , , , . , 

id) No military officer shall receive an artillery salute unless he Iv in actual mlUtarv com- 
mand and is the senior military officer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns 
allowed fur individuals. 
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Khalrpnr. The Mir of. 
Kiahangarh. The Maharaja ot 
Orohha. The Maharaja of. 
Parlabgarh. The Maharawat of. 
Eampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Shrohi. The Maliarao of. 

SaluUtoflS 9uni. 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja ot, 
Dhrangadhra. The Maharaja of. 
Taora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj«Rana of. 
Jind. Tlie Maharaja of. 
Junagadh. The Nawab of. 
Eapnithala. The Maharaja of. 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar. The Maharaja of 
Falanpur. The Nawab of. 
PoTbandar. The Maharaja of. 
Eajplpla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam The Malianija of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutet of 11 gum 
AJalgarh. The Maharaja of. 
Alirajpnr. The Baja of. 

Baoni. The Nawab of. 

Barwani. The Bona of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of 
Bilaspur. The Baja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Baja of. 

Charkhari The Maharaja of. 
Cbliatarpur. The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Baja of. 

Qondal. The Thakur Saheb of. 
fanjira. The Nawab of. 
lhabna. The Baja of. 

Haler Kotla. The Nawab of. 
Mandl. The Baja of. 

Blampur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narslnggarb. The Baja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pttdokkottai. The Baja of. 
Badhanpur. The Nawab ot 
Bajgarb The Baja ot 
Sailana. The Baja ot 
Bamthar. The Baja ot 
Slrmnr. The Maharaja ot 
Sitamaa. The Baja ot 
Buket. The Baja ot 
Tebri. The Baja of. 


JSaluUi of 9 gum, 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babl) of. 
Bonganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Banada. The Raja of. 

Baraondha. The Baja ot 
Bariya. The Raja ot 
Bhor. The Jiuja of 
Chhota lldepur. The Baja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhrol. Tile Thakor Saheb of. 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa ot 
Jawhar. The Baja of. 

Kalahandi. The Baja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchipur. The Bao Bahadur of. 

Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loham. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Baja ot 
Maihar. The Baja of. 

MayurbhanJ. The Maharaja of. 

Mudhol. The Baja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

I Palitana. The Tlialior Saheb of. 

' Patna. The Maharaja of. 

I Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab ot 
^ Sangli. The Chief of. 

Saiit. The Raja ot 
Savaiitvadi The Sar Desai ot 
Shahpura. The Baja ot 
Sod pur. The Mahar,ija of 
Vaukaiier. The Raj Saheb ot 
Wadhwan. The Thakor Sahtb ot 
Yawiighwc. The Sawbwa ot 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 gum, 

Ralat. His IliuhnesB Mir Sir Mahmud Kli-oi 
Q.c.I K., Mall of. 

Salutes 0 / 19 gum, 

Bikaner Lieut -General His Highness Maharani 
Sir Ganga Siiigh Jialiadur, o.o s.l., O 0 1 . 1 *' > 
Q.o.v.o., 0 B.K., K.C.B., A.P.O., Maharaja of 
Kotah Lieutenant-Colonel His HightU'^^ 
Mahaiao Sir Uiiied Singh Bahadur, a.C.^ 1 • 
o.c I.K., 0 li E , Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness Maharani Kenipa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanlvllas Sannidhaua, 
O.l , Maharani of. 

Patiala. Llcut.-General His Highness Maharaj.i 
dhiraja Sir Bhupiiidar Singh Mahinda 
Bahadur, 0 0 8.I., o.o I.E., Q o.v.o , a.B l , 
A r.O., Maliaraja of. 

Took. 11. H. Amin-ud-Daula Wazir-uI-MuHv 
Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim Ali Kha'' 
Bahadur Saulat Jong, Q.O.B.I., 0.0.1.^ 

Nawab of. 
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Salutei of 17 gunt. 

Alwar. Colonel His Jlighness Scwal Maharaj 
Shrl Joy Sm^liji, G O.l E., K.O.s.l.» Maharaja of 

Dholpur. Lleutoriant-Colonol His IfiKhncsa 
Maharajadhiraja Slirl Sawai Maharaj-lUna 
Sir IMaibhan Singh Loklndar Bahadur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.O.S.I., K.c o., Maharaja 
Eana of 

Orchlia llih Malinraja Mahondra 

Sawai Nir Tiatal Singh Bahadur, « r i . 

G C I E , Mai un a ja of 

Saluti^a of 1 T) guns 

Benares Lieuhiiant-Colonel Hia Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Naraj^an Singh 
Bahadur, aosi.,aciE, Maharaja of. 

Jlnd. Lli'Utf nant-Colonol Ills Highness 
Mahnraia Sir Jlanbir Singh llajt'ndra Baha- 
dur, G 0 I E., K c s I , Maharaja of 

Junagadh. TTis TTighnesR Vali Ahad Mohabi 
Khanji lla<^ulkhanji, Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. (.’olonel Hia Highness Manaraja 
Sir Jagutjit Singh Bahadur, G.C s l., G c.i.E 
G II E , Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. Colonid His Iligliness, Maharaja | 
Shri JhgMjajsiiihji, Maharaja of. i 

Salutes of 11 guns. | 

Aga Khan, Hia Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, G.C si,aGiE,GOVO, of 
Bombay. 

Bariya. Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Banjitsmhji Mansinhji, E.c.s.i., Eaja of 

Chitral. His Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-n- 
Mulk, K.c. I E., Mehtar of. 

Dharampur H, H Mahaiana Vijayadevji of 

Lunawnda. His Highness Muharana Birbhadra- 
sinhji, Eaja of. 

Sangli, Lt.-Melioiban Sir Cliintanianrao 
Dhundiro alias Appa Saheh Tatwardhan, 
K c I E , Eaja of. 

Vankancr. Captain His Highness Eaj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhji Baneslnhji, E.CJ.E., Eaja 
Saheb of. 
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Bashabr. Eaja Padom Singh, Eaja of. 
Loharu. Nawab Sir Amlr-nd-dln Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K.O.I.E , «a;-Nawab of. 

Mong Mit, UklUn Mating, K S.M., Sawbwa of. 

Local Salates. 

Salutes of 21 gum. 

Bhopal The Besram (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own terrttoncs, 
permanently 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, pt^rmanently* 

' Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With* 
I in the limits of bis own territories, per- 
I mancntl} . 

I Salute of 19 guns. 

! Bharatpur. The Maharaja of. 

I Bikaner The Maharaja of. 

I Cutch. The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar). The Maharaja of. 

Patiala The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Kliairpur. The Mir of. 

(Within the hmits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salutes of 15 guns, 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar. The Maha^ja of. 

Jind. The Maliaraja of. 

Junagadh. The Nawab of. 

Kapurthala. The Maharaja of. 

Nabha. The Maharaja of. 

Nawanagar. The Maharaja of. 

Eatlam. The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories, 
fiermonently.) 

a 

Salutes of IZ guns, 

janjira. The Nawab of. (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently,) 
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Sahites of 11 ffuns, 

Savantvadl. The Sar Dcsai of Within the limits of his own toiiiton 

permanently. 

Saluteg of 5 {funs, 

Abii Dhabi. The Shaikh of Fired by British Ships of War in the iVr 

sian Gulf at the tenni nation of anoinmi 
visit by this Cliief. 

Bunder Abbas The Governor of •• .. 1 

LInirnh. The Governor of VAt the termination of an official visit. 

Miihammerah The Governor of .. .. J 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of ., Mred on oecaslons when he visits one of II is 

Majority’s ships as his father’s reprcsiuu i- 
tive. 

Salutes of 2 guns. 


Ajnian The Shaikh of . . 

Dlbai The Siiaikh of . . 
Ros-al-Kheima The Shaikli of . . 
Shari;ah. The Shaikh of . . 
UmTn-ul'Oawain I’he Shaikli of 


Fired by British Ships of War In the IVr- 
>■ sian Gulf at the termination of oHmal 
1 visits by these Chiefs. 


Tabx-f of Local Pkrsonal Saltttks. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellencv Shaikh Sir Tsa bin Ali al Tvha- Fired by British Ships of War in the i’er-in 
lifah, K.c I.K., c s I., Shaikh of Baiirain. Gulf at the termination ot an (fiKul 

visit by tliis (Miief. 


(TABLE OF) Provisional Local Salltes. 
Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Minister*! (as a whole) of His HlRlmess the Sultan of Muscat. 


Salutes of 13 guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a nieml»i 
Of the niliiu; family 

Salutes of 9 guns. 

The President of the Council of Minlsterb of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not .. 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 guns, 

Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 

Knwait. The Shaikh of. 

Muhammerah The Shaikh of. 

Quatr. The Shaikh of. 

Salutes of 5 guns, 

Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other'! 

th“sLlkh ot, or other [ 
member of the ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


^ (Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 13 gum. 

Bis Excellency Shaikh Sir Khai’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Pei' ” 
QC.i.E., E.C.SI. Shaikh of Muhammerah, €Kilf at the termination of an otfici ^ 

bjr this Chief. 
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Indian Orders. 

The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was inetltuted 
by Queen Victoria in 1801, and enlarged in 1806, 
1875, 1876, 1807, 1902, 1011. lOlT) and 1020 and 
th<* dipfnity of tTiiight Grand Commander ma> be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to t he Indian Empire , the second and 
third classes for services in tin' Indian Empbe 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of tno SovereiKii, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Kniithts Grand Commanderp 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred ICniglits Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and tw<‘nty-fi\e 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (i) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm brunches 
tied togettier In satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown , 
all enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains, (ii) Tlie Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rajs ' 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and in.scnbed with the motto of the Order, 
flMven't Light our Guide ^ also in diuTnond.s. j 
That of a Knight Commander is somewliat 
different, and is described below, (lit) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Eflilgv thereon, set in a 
perforated and oniameutal oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmouiittd by a star of five 
noints, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knigiits Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, h.avmg 
a narrow white stripe towards eitlior edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the loft side 
A Knight Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of tlie same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
pendent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on his left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, liaving 
thereon a silver star of five points resting upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tioa at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the ()rdt>r in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
nock a badge of tlie same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, but of a smaller size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half Inches. All Indgnia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
recipient was resident In India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Oalouttok. 


Sovereigu of the Order . — His Most Gra- 
( ious MajoMy The King* Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order •—His Excel- 

lom y the Mmtov and Go^oTlu^r-(tp^or.ll of 
Indl.n the THghtTionoiirable VNoouiit Wdhiigdon, 
P.C , G.M.H.T , G M T.E , G B E 

Officers of the Order : — firnefrar Col. the 
Hon Hir (Tcorpe Arthur Chf^rles Crichton, 
K (’• V O , Socrctarv of the Oortral Cliancery 
"d the Orders of Knighthood, St .lames’ Palace 
London, W. 1. 

SeciHary • The Hoii’ble Sir Beriiand Glanev 
f\ C I E , 0 S T , S( iretnrv to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political l>epartment. 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. S. I ) 

IT. I M The Queen-Empress 
II. R H The Duke of Connaught 
11. R. TI The Prince of W.iles 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K. C S. I ) 

His Excellency Shsikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G C T E., Sardar Aipias, Slnukli ol Mnlum* 
m.ireh and dependencies , 

Prince Ismail Mlrz.i, MotanhoI-ed-Dov leh 
Amir i-Akrnm, son of IHs Koval Highness 
the Lite Sultan Sir Massoiid MIrza. Ycmin- 
ed-l)onleli, ZiJ-es- Sultan of Per'>ia 

Ilonorarv (’olom 1 Siipr.i-dipta Manyabar 
Generul Sir Baber Shiim Shere .lung, 
Bihadiir Hana, G B E , K (M E,, of Nefal- 
ese Army (Nepal) 

Honorary Companions. 

IT H Salvid Sii Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, K (' 1 f'j , Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al K ha I if ah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Exotlleney Shaikh Ahmad liln Jabina 
Sabah, (' I K , Kulcr ol Kuweit. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. 1.) 
n. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Baron Ainjitl ill. 

H H. The i\laharajtt of Mysore 

iiaron Hardiugc of Penshiirst 

Sir .Fohn Howclt 

11 Tl The Maharaja of Bikaner 

11 TI. Maaar.io of Kotah 

II. 11. The Maharaja of ICapurthala 

Hh Exalted llighnesa the Nizam of H yderabad 

H. H The Aua Khan 

IT. II. The Maharao of Cutoh 

Viscount WilUngdon 

M. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Marquess of Reading 
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The MarqiiogR of Zetland 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Leo of Fareham 
The Earl of Lytton 

Baron Irwin. 

Sir Haroourt Butler 
Sir Leslie Wilson 
Viscount Qoschen. 

Field Marshal Sir Wilhnin Bird wood 
The Right ilononrablc Sir John Allsobrook 
Simon 

Field -Marshal Sir riaml William Jaeob 
His Highmss The Muhar.iiia of Udaipur 
His llightuss The Malur.ija of Kolliapur 
Viscount Feel. 

Lieut -Col The Right Honourable Sir Frauds 
Stanely Jackson 
H H. The Nawab of Bhopal 
H. E. Sir WilUain Malcolm Hailey 
H. H The Maharaja of Kashmir. 
Lieutenant-Colonel The Right Honourable Sir 
Samuel John flurnev Hoari* 

The Right Honourable Sir Fiederlck Hugh S\lvOs 
Lt.-Col The Right Hon blc Sir (Jeorgt' Fredruk 
Stanley 

Field Mnrdial His Eveellemy Sir Philip 
Chetwodt* 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.l.) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 
Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 
Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 
Sir Charles Stuart Bayiey 
H. H. Maharaja of Jlnd 
Sir George Stuart Forbes 
H. H. Maharaja of Ratlam 
Sir Harvey Adamson 
Nawab of Murshidabad 
Sir John Ontario Miller 
Sir Murray Hammick 
Sir Reginald Henry Craddock 
Sir James McCrone Douie 
Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 
Sir Benjamin Robertson 
Maharajadhlraja of Burdwan 
Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 
Sir Trevredyn Raehleigb Wynne 
H. H; Maharaja of Dewas State (Senior Branch) 
Sir M. F. O'Dwyer 
Sir Michael William Fenton 
Colonel Sir Sidney Gendd Burrard 
Sir P. Sundaram Aiyar Sivaswaml Aiyar 
Sir Edward Albert Gait 
H. H. Nawab of Bfalcr Kotla 
Sir William Henry ClarK 
Malor-Gcnerai Sir Percy Zacharlab Cox 
Sir Steyning William Edgerley 
Sir HarringUm Verne y Lovett 
Sir Robert Woodbum Gillan 
MaharaJ Sri Sir Bhairon Singh Bahadur 
Sir Alexander Gordon Gardew 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Dalv 
H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Llent.-Cot. Sir F« E. Yonnghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

li 0 Ut.-Gen. G. M. Kirkpatrick 
Major*Geo» R 0. 0. Stuart 
Sir OeQrge Rivers Lowndes 


H. H. Maharajadhlraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahlr Singh Bahadur of Jaisalmet 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 
H. H. The Maharaj Rana of Dholpnr 
Lieut. -General Sir William Ralno Marshall 
Sir WiUiam Vincent 
Sir Thomas Holland 
Sir James Bennett Bruoyate 
Sir Sydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatl 
Sir G. Carmichael 
Dr. Sir M. E. Sadler 
Major-Gcn. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 
Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 
The Right Hon’ble Lord Soulhborough 
Sir George Barnes 
Sir Edward Maclagan 
Sir William Marris 
Sir N. D. Bealsi)n*B6l! 

Sir L. J. Kershaw 
Sir L. Davidson 

The Hon'ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Heury Wheeler 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shrl Sir Ran 
jitslnghji Mansinghji, Raja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

Dr. Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru 

The Hon* tie Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla 

Sir Cliarhs Innes 

Tlif* Maharao of Sirohi 

H. E. Sir Montagu Butler 

H IT The Maharaja of Rajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson. 

H H The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon'ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Rahim 

H. H the Nawab of Junagadh 

Sir Basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H. H The Maharaja of Rewa 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra 

Sir Chunilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S. B. O’Donuel. 

IT. E Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H. E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammal Habibuiluh 
Sir WUham John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal 
pur 

H H.the Maharaja of Porlmnder 

H E. Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Ric u 

Sir George Tjumbert 

H. H. The Maliaraja of Morvi 

Sir George ILiiny, 

Sir Ernest Hotson 

Sir Denys Bray 

Sir Atul Chandra (liatterjee 

His Highn( ss the Raja of Mandi. 

Thakor Saheb ot Lirabdi. 

Sir Norman Marjonbanks. 

The Hon’ble Sir G( orge Schuster 
Tlie Hon. Sir Brojondra Lai Mitter, Kt. 

H IT. Maharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra Siii.'l 
Bahadur, K c l of Panna 
Major H. H. Raja Narondra Shah, of TeJurl. 

The Hon Sir John Perrunot 'J’hompsou. 
Major-General Sir Leonard Rogers. 
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H E Sir James David Sifton. 

IT E. Sir Micha«d Eeane 
Lieut.-Col H E. Sir Ualph Griffith, 
rhe Hon'ble Khan Baliadur Mian Sir FazM- 
Husaiii 

The Hon ’))!(. Sir Joseph "William Bliore. 

J’h© Hon’ble Sir Harry Haij; 

The Hon’bio Captain I^awab Sir Muliammad 
Ahmed Said Kluin, of Cldttaii 
The Hon'ble Sir Henry Dafheld Ciaik 
Viee- Admiral Sir ilmnphioy Thomas Walwyn. 
sir Rrpmald Artliur M.int 
H li Sir Horbeib William Emerson. 

IF H tin* Maharaia of Benarps 
Sir Glmlam Jlusuiii Jlld.iyatulKili 
H E Sii Clarendon Gowan 

II. R the Maliniuju of Mampur 

sir Edw.ird M-iynard d(‘s Champs Cliamier. 

The llon’ble Sir Frank Noyes 

IJ. IT. TlkC ICij.iof S.iv.int\adi 

The Hon’ble Sir Joliii A( kroyd Woodhead 
11 R Tile Maharaja of Ivaraiih 
llis JTiphnossSri laikshmansingii of Dunparpui. 
His Ifiphncssthe Maharaja oi 'ITipura 
His Riphness the Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanapar 

The Hon Mr R D Hell 
SirM L Gwyer 

Companions (C.S I.) 

Col. Charles Edwaid YaU. 

Henry Aikcn Anderson 
Lieut-('ol, Sir Artliur Henry McMahon 
Charles Gerwien R.iyiic 
Hartley Kennedy. 

William Charles Mai phcrson 

Col Janies Alexander Lawienee Montgomery 

Wi'liam Thoiuas ILall 

Richard Townsend Greer 

Sir Louis William Dane 

Hermann Michael Kisch 

Sir Cecil Michael Wilford Brett 

Sir Frank Campbell Oates 

John Mitchell Holms 

Oscar Theodore Barrow 

Francis Alexander Slack© 

Percy Comyn Lyon 
WilUam Arbnthnot Inglis 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
MaJ.-Gen. Sir Henry Montague Pakington 
Hawkes 

Francis Capel Harrison 

Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 

Norman Goodford Cholmeley 

Walter Francis Rice 

Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 

Sir John Walter Hose 

Charles Ernest Year Goument 

George Moss Harriott 

Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 

Sir Edward Vere Levinge 

Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 

James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 

William Axel Hertz 

Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 

Herbert Thompson 

Lieat.-Col. Sir John Ramsay 

Stuart Lockwood Maddox 

Dr. Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 

Lleut,-Col. Phillip Richard Thomhagh Qurdon 


Major Edmund|Vivlan Gabriel 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvi Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jung 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
Lieut.'Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Eenny-Tailvour 
Col. Alain Cbartier de Lotblniere Joly de 
Lotbinlere 

Lleut.-Col. Charles Mowpray Dalloa 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut. -Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Home 

William Harrison Moreland 

Col. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Surg.-Gen. Henry Wickham Steyenson 

Honorary Lteut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljit Singh of Jullunder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A. Butter worth 

Sir Hubert John Maynard 

Lt.-Col.A.B.Dew 

Sir Hugh 1 Keeling 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Haycs-Sadler 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir Jolm Ghest Gumming 

Lieut.-Col Stephen Lushlngton Ailln 

Sir James Uoiissemayne DuBoulay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A. Chalmers 

R. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. FeU 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knight 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt -Col. Lawrence Impey 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt.-CoL Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Prideaux 
Lt.-Col. Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Fcrard 

Charles Evelyn Arbnthnot William Oldham 

Francis Coopo French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. C. Rimington 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brlg.-Goneral R. H. W. Hughes 

L. E. Buckley 
C. H. Bompas 

M. H. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M. Walter 
Brig.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Biajoi Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
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Major-Qoneral Sir Theodore Fraser 

M»jor>Geoeral L. O. Dunatervllle 

Sir Hnali McPherson | 

Sir Benry Fraser Howard 

Lieut -Col. Horbeit Des Voeux j 

Col Char1(S Tlattray 

Sir Evelyn nerkelev Howell 

Major-Goncral Sir Felix Fordati Ready 

Col. Herbert Evan Charles Rayley Nepean 

Lieut -Col Patrick Robert Oadell 

Lieat.-Ool. Montagu William Douglas 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta I 

Lieut.-Ool. Sir Thomas Wolsoloy Haig I 

Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton O’Dovvda 
Brevet-Ll€Ut.-Col Sir Arnold Talbot WiWon 
Colonel (temporary Colonel-on-tlic-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 

Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James iloberly 
i>rigadior-Gen Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Major-Gen. William Cro“H Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-Genera! Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col (Honorary Brigadier-Gen ) Arthur Ho warth 
Pryoe Hanison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernesi 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Oassuls 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

SirSolw>n Howe Fremantle 

Peter WiPiam Monie 

Major- (Jencral Charles Astlev Fowler 

Colonel Michael hkiward Willoughby 

Majcir-Geruiul Edward Arthur Fagan 

Major-General Herb('rt William Jackson 

Lt -Col. Arthur iicslie Jacob 

The Hoii'l)J(* William Poll Barton 

C. F Payne 

W. J. J, Howley 

Sir Bentram P Standen 

Sir John L Maffey 

Lieut.-CJol. J. L. W. F. Fronch-Muilon 

Lt.-Col..r. L R. Gordon, O.B, 

Colonel C W. Profeit 
H M. R nopkiuB 
R. A Grnhaju 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geortrey R. Clarke 
Lieut -Col D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Miibantiu»d .All Khui 
Qi/iihosb 

Col G B.M Sard 

Col. D. A. D. Me V can 

Col. H G Burrani 

Col J H. Foster Lakin 

Major-Gencial G A. II, BeiUy. 

Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Halhfax 
Lieiit.-GciK’ral H.F. Cooke 
Lieut -(V»l E.M.Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Bancrjl 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
W. R. Gourlay 

Lleut.-Geuoral Sir Konuoth Wigram, 1. A. 


Rai Bahadur Dewan Bisban Das 

Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 

Charles Montagu King 

Kai Bahadui Raja Pandit Hari Kisban Haul 

S R. HignHI 

Major-Geiiertil S F. Muspratt 
W. E ('Joplestoii 
I' rederlck B. Evans 
B 0. Allen 
J. K, Wi'bster 

Diwan Bahadur Raghnnatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avargal 

Sardnr I’ahadur Nawab Mcbrab Khan, Cliief 
of Bugti Tribe 

Sir Godfrey Jolin Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt Dudley Burton Najder North 
Sir Edward M. (' 00 k, I.O P. 

Sir Fram is ChatloR Gritlith 
Mihanj Shri Fateh Singh 
J.Uullih 

Sir .John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The llou’hlc Sir .Tames Donald 
Lt.-Col Sii W.F.T. O’Connor 

E. S. Lloyd 

L F.Morsheud 
Sir S. A. Smyth 
Colonel W U.Jotferey 
C G Ad.uii 

Diuan B.iliadur T. Raghavnvya Pantulu Gain 

Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Johangirabad 

J). 11. l.ecs 

II, P.rolhnton 

\ . W McNair 

W. Sutherland 

Caidain Sir E. J Ueadlam 

S F. Stewart 

Sii 1> T Chadwick 

M E (Jouchinaii 

F G Pratt 

Sir R Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H, Syuions 

F. iiOwlsohn 

\V y. bangstur 
T J'hneisoii 
A. IJ. la y 
Sir E Burdon 
A. NV. rim 

The Hon’ble Mr A. W, Botham 
L Biiley 
N Macmkhatd 
Sii A. Y. G Campbell 
Lieut.-Col S. 14 A Putteisou 
J4 Foley 
A Langley 

Li«‘Ulcnant-(V)lonel M L. Fen.ir 

The Jioii’lilo Biigadlei Gonoial Sli T. 11 

R J. S Dodd 

Majoi J1 G Vaiix 

Sii Loiuiard Ri'yiiolds 

H. G. Stok(‘s 

Uaua Bh.igah hand. Raja oi' Jublal 
.1. C Ker 

Sir M. G. SimpKOii » 

Lt -Colonel C C E Bruce 
R T. Harrison 
C T. MiiUings 
H. L. Bird wood 
J. Ohosal 
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W?%.?^l!klnfon-Ouillcin*rd. 

H. A^Tbonton 
C. J. Irwlii 
J. B. 0. Jukes. 

H. A. B. Vernon* 

The Hon'ble Hr. Thomas Oouper. 

Nawab Malik Bayat Khan Nun. 

Kunvar Jagduh Prasad. 

H. K. Brlsooo. 

G. Wiles. 

Sir duirles Tegart. 

C. Latimer. 

J. H. Gairett. 

C.B. Cunningham. 

T. H. Morony 

Baia Padam Singh, Baja of Baahahr. 

L. H. Stubbs 
G. Cunningham, 
col. W. H. Evans. 

G. S. WllsOD. 

Liout.-Oolonel G. D. OgUvle 
J. A. ShiUIdy, i.O 8. 

Bobert Duncan Bell 
John Tarlton Whltty 
Henry George Walton, i c.s. 

Sir George Anderson, Kt. 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, I.M S« 

David George i.O.s. 

Dou(^ Gordon Harris. 

Brevet-Colonel Frederic Perclval Mackie. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd, i.o.S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bbrtrand James Qlanoy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Collard Bernard Drake, 

I.C.S. 

Charles William Aldis Turner, 1.0.8. 

Charles Alexander Souter. ICS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. John Austen Hubback, i c.s. 
Digby Livingstone Drake-Brockman, l.c.s. 

John Arthur Lidng Swan, l.C.S. 

Arthur Balph Astbury. 

H A. F. Metcalfe. 

H. Calvert. 

C. B. Cotterel. 

E. C. Moivllle. 

B M. Makwell. 

A H. Mackenzie. 

W. H. Lewis. 

A. H Lloyd. 

B. N. Held. 

J. M. Olay. 

R H. Thomas. 

B. B. Ewbank. 

The Hon’ble M. G. HaUett. 

G. T. H. Bracken. 

P. C, TaUents. 

R H. Beckett. 

P J. PatrU*. 

V Hart. 

E. (Gordon. 

T. A. Stewart. 

A G. Clow. 

F A. Sachse. 

E F. Thomas. 

C. C. Garbett. 

Brigadier G. P. Sanders. 

<ane. 

B. Boss. 


Hony. 
0. Ml 
Col. D. 


Tbe Host Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H. M. Queen 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1886, 1887, 1802, 1807, 
1902, 1911, 1916 and 1920 is conferred for serVl- 
oes rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
Grand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
is first and principal), one hundred and forty 
Knights Commanders, and an Indefinite numbei 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one yeai ) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
the vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
class of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
tional Knights and Companions appointed 
by special statute Jan. 1st, 1900, commemora- 
tive of the 60th Anniversary o( the assumption 
of Crown Govt, in India. 

The Insignia are : (1) The Coilab of gold 
formed of elephant**, lotus flowers, peacocks in 
their pride, and Indian roses, in the centre the 
Imperial Crown, the whole linked together with 
chains; (it) The Stab of the Knight Grand 
Commander, comprised of five rays of silver, 
having a small ray of gold between each of them, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold, inscribed Jm- 
perairicu Autpiciii, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold: (tu) The Badqb consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold. Inscribed Imperatncu Aut- 
piciit, surmounted bv an Imperial Crown, also 
gold; (iv) The Mantle is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached. On the left side a representation of 
the Star of tbe Order. 

A Knight Commander wears . (a) around hla 
neck a ribbon two inches In width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge of 
smaller size : (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident in India to the Secretary 
of the Order. 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight (Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of one and a halt inches. 


Soverei^ of the Order i—Hls Most Gra- 
cious Majesty Tbe Klug-Emperor of India. 
Grand Master of the Order:— H. E. 
the Viceroy (Viscount WiUlngdon). 


Offleers of the Order The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 


Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. £.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. B. H. Prince of Wales 
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Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. 1. E.) 

H. B. Shaikh Sir Khazal Khan, Shaikh of 
Hofaammerah and Dependencies. 

H. fl. Imam Sir Abdul AzU bin Abdur 
Eahman bin Faisal-al-Saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies. 

H. H the Prime Minister of Nepal. 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. 1. E.) 

Sir Leon B. Olement-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedin 
Gavaiiere Sir Filippo De'Filippl 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumshere Jung Bahadur. 
Rana of Nepal 

H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthli bin Ali 
Sultan of Lahej 
Sir Alfred Martlneau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shore 
Jung Bahadur, Ba.na of Nepal 
Qeni. SlrTej Shum Shere Jung Baliadur, Bana 
of Nepal 

H. B. General Sir Yang-tseng-hsiu, Chiang Chuc 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere .rung Bahadur, 
Bana of Nepal. 

H. H Saiyid Sir Talmur bin Faisal bin-us- 
Saiyid Turki, o.si., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman. 

His Highness the Maliaraja of Bhutan. 

H. B. Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bin Jabiral Subab, 
Euler of Kuweit 
n. E Sliaikii Hamid Bin’Isa A1 
Khalifat Shaikli of Bahrain, CHI. 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Maharao of Cutcb 
H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 
Lord Ampthill 
H. H. The Aga Khan 
Lord Lamington 
Sir Walter Lawrence 

H. H. The Maharaja of Bikaner | 

H. H. The Maharao of Kotah | 

Maharaja Peshkar Sir KIsban Farfhad 

Lord Hardinge 

Sir Louie Dane 

Sir Guy Fleetwood Wilson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord WlUingdon 

The Tuvaraja of Mysoie 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marquess of Zetland. 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 
Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 
Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 
H. H.Tukoji Bao HI, ex-Maharaja of Indore 
Lord Lloyd 

H. H. The Maharaja of Baroda 
H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
The Marquess of Beading 
Lord Lytton 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 


The Bight Hon'ble Rowland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, 0 v.o. 

Sir William Henry Hoaro Vincent. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Rt. Hon Sir Leslie Orme Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goseben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Lord Irwin 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 

H E. Sir Malcolm Hailey. 

H H Maharaja Sir Han Singh of Kashmir 
The Right Hon bl(' Sir Frederick Sykes. 

H H. the Nawab of Bliopal 
Marquess of Liulithgow 

Lt -Col The Right Ilon’ble Hii George* Fredeink 
St.inl(‘y 

H. H. the Maharajah of .Todhpur 

His Highness the Maharaja of Rewa 

His Highness the Maharaja Rana of Dholpur. 

His Highness the Nawab of .Tnnagadh 
His Highni'ss the Nawab of Bahawalpiir. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Hat lam 
His Highness Mahaiajadhlraja Mahaiao Hii 
Samp Ram Singh Bahadur, Maharao ol 
Sirohi 

Major Ills Highness Nawab Sir Talcy Muhain* 
mad Ivhan, Nawab of Palanpur 
H E the Right ITon’blo Sir Jolm Anderson 
H. H. The Maharaja of Datia. 

H E Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey DcMontinorein v 
Sir Atiil Chandra Chattorjee* 

His Excellene y M. B R , Baron Brahouine. 

His Highness the Nawab ol Tank 
H K .John Frauds Ashley I/>Td Erskine 
H H The Maharaja of Indore. 

H 11 The Maharaja of Cochin. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Tra\anci)ro 
His Highness the* Maharaja of Jaipur 
Sii Fiiidlatcr Stewart. 

Knights Commanders (K. C. I. E.) 
Ex-Nawab of Loharu 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Frederick Augustus NlcholsoD 
Sir Gangadbarrav Ganesh, Chief of Mira] 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 

Lieat.-C!ol. Sir Francis Edward Younghusband 

Lt.-(^1. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 

Dr. Sir Thomas Henry Holland 

Sir Trevedyn Rashlelgh Wynne 

Sir Richard Morris Dane 

Sir Theodore Morlson 

Gen. Sir Robert Irvin SoaUon 

Sir Charles Stcwart-Wilson 

Gen. Sir Malcolm Henry Stanley Grover 

Lieut.-(^1. Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir Henry Parsall Burt 

Sir James Houssemayne DuBoulay 

Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharji 

Licut.-Col. Sir Henry Bcaufoy Thornhill 

H. H. The Nawab of Jaora 

U. H. The Baja of Sitamau 
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H. H. The Raj Sabeb of WatiK;aner 
Rear>Adm. Sir Colin Richard Eeppel 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bljawar 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir George Abraham Grierson 
Dr. Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr. Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George John Younglmaband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Prabha Shankar D Pattanl 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagundam Vievosvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Donald 
Lieut.-Col Sir Percy Molpsworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Verc Levinge 
The non’blo Raja Sir Ram pal Singh of Luri 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt.-Col. Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
llayat Khan Tiwana 
n. E Sir Henry Wheeler 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Saliibzada Abdul 
Qalyum 

Lieut -Grn. Sir Henry D’Urban Keary 
Sir George Cunningham Buchanan 
Major-Gen. Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 
H. H. The Raja of Rajgarh 
Maharaja of Sonpur 
Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 
Lieut -Col Maharaja* Sir Jal Chand, ot 
Lambargaon 

Rear-Admiral Sir D. St. A. Wake 
Liout-Gen. Sir Allred Horsford Bingley 
Sir Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Llcut.-Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O’Donnell 
Major-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Sir William Sinclair Marris 
Bis Highness Mehtar Sir Shuja-ul-Mulk Mchtarof 
Chltral 

Maul 71 Sir Rahim Bakhsb 
Sir C. E Low, l.o S. 

H. H. The Maharana of Udaipur 
Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
i.s.o. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Edward Altham Altham 
Lieut.-Qen. Sir Charles Alexander Anderson 
Gen. Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-Gen. Sir Wyndham Charles Knight 
Major-Gen. Sir Herbert Aveling Raitt 
Major- Gen. Sir H. P. E. Freeland 
Brevet-Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2nd-Lt. Meherban Sir M.V, Raje Ghorpade, 
Raja of Mudbol 
Sir W. Maude, 1.0.8. 

Sir C. M. Stevenson Moore, 1.0 8. 

Major-Gen. Sir WRifrid MaUeson 
Major- Gen. Sir Patrick Hehir 
Sir J. G. Gumming 
Sir H. J. Maynard 
IJeut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Skeen 
H. H. The Nawab of M^rkotla 


TheThakor Sahebof Ltmbdi 
Sir H. A. Crump 
Lt.-Col. Sir A. B, Dew 

Nawab Sir Khan-I-Zaman ESian, Nawab ot Amb 

Raja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunia 

Col. SirW. H.Wmcox 

H. n. The Maharaja of Panna 

Sir P. J. Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

Raja Sahib Sri Sir GovindaKrishnaYaohendruln* 
varu of Venkatagiri 
Slj C. A. Bell 

Maulvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
Bahadur 

IJeutenant-Colonel Sir T. W. Haig 

Vice-Admiral Sir Lionel Halsey 

H. H The Maharaja o f Sikkim 

H Jf The Raja of Sangli 

Sir n. F. Howard 

Sir A . R. Knapp 

H. E. Sir H. L. Stephenson 

Sir R. A. Mant 

Sir B.N.Mitra 

The Hon’b'e Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Miizammil-ullah Khan of Bhikrampur, 
U.P. 

SirChimanlal H Setalvad 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibulla 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir n. McPherson 
SirW. J Jloid 
Sir E M. D. Chamicr 
SlrR E Holland 
The Hon ble Sir M. B. Dadabhoy 
Sir G . Rainey 
SlrC P. RamasWami Ayyar 
Sir S P. O’Donnell 
SlrB P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
Sir H. N. Bolton 
Sir M. V. Joshi 
Sir John Thompson 
Sir William Baiton 
Sir Frederick William Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Jelungir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mears 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoribanks 
The Hon’ ble Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa'ia Khan of Chhatari, U.P. 

Sir Reginald Glancy 

Sir Clement Bindley 

The Hon'ble Khan Bahadur Mian 

Sir Fazli Hussain 

Sir Thomas Middleton 

The Hon’ble Sir Alan Plm 

Sir Frederic Gauntlett 

The Hon’ble Lt.-CJol Sir B. H. St. John 

Sir Alexander M. Stow 

The rhakur Saheh of Palitana 

The Hon’ble Sir Lancelot Graham 

Sir Fjdwin Lutyens 

The Hon’blo Sir Joseph Bliore 

Sir Ross Barker 

Sir Herbert Baker 

Sir Samuel Sti'Wart 

Sir Samuel Smyth 


* l*or8onal : Hereditary title is Raja. 
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Sir Tj<'onnrd Kicynolds 
Sir James Sifton 
The Hon. Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, o.s i., C.I.B. 

Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt, 

The ii on’ble Sir Arthur Edward Nelson 
Sir Goal Hermann Kisch 
31. H The Maharawal of Banswara 
The Hon’ble Klian Bahadur Sir Usman Salibi 
Bdiadur. 

The Hon’ bio Brigadier-Qencral Sir Terence 
Hiimplirey Keyes 

, The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson. 

The ITon’ble Maj-Gcnl. Sir John Wallace Dick 
Megaw. 

Maharajadl)lraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
XXarbhanga 

H H the Raja of All Uajpur 

Sir Shaimiukliam Chetty 

Sli James Alexandei Ossory Fitr Patrick 

Sir Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 

Sir Alexander XormaT' Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Fanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 

Tlie Hon’lilc Jvhwaja Sir Na/lm-iid-diii 

Thf Hon’bh' Sir Edward Blunt 

Sir KriK'st Burdon, Kt 

Sir .Fnm(‘^ Maedoiiald Dunnett 

iiai Bahadur Sir Bishe‘'hwar Das Daga. 

H H Na^jsab Jalaluddin Khan Bismathulla 
Ktiau Biibi 
Nawab of liadhanpur 

Mahara a f’ratap Gliuiidra Bhanja Deo Maliaraja 
ot M junbluiig 
Sir Alfred Parsons 
Till Hon'ble liartraiid Glancy. 

Sir Bi( hard ('arter 
Sir Gamj)b( 11 Bhodes 
Tile lion Raja of Bobbili 
ilaja Bninatlisingli ol Maihar G f 
The 31oii Air (' Latimer 
The 31 oil Air >V J J^aiiie 
Tin Iloii Mr (i Giiimingham 
Alajor-GeiK'ial E F Orion, I A 
Major-General 1) Deane, I A 
Sir A P I’atro 
L D VVakely 

Honorary Companions (C. 1. E.> 

Laurent Marie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. Jean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Llaji Mohammad Ali Ilais<ut-Iu]]ar of Maham« 
merab 

Uieik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh ol 
^Bahrein 

ilirza All Karam Khan Shala-l-Nium, Dy. 

Governor of Bandar-Abbas 
''ommanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
[iicut.-Gol. Partab Jung Bahadur Bana 
daioT Alfred Paul Jacques lesson 
deut Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

jicut. Ricliard Beamish 
ileut. Francois Pierre Paul Easy 
deut.-CoI. Bhuban Blkram Bana 
deut. Coi, Shamshere Bikram Bana 
deut.-Gol. Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
lieut.-Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
IBUtna 

iieut.-Co]. Madan Han Singh BasnUt 


Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Lieut>-CoI. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Hajor Uttam Bikram Bana 
Captain Narslng Bahadur Basniat 
H. E. Shlkh Abdullah bin Qaaim-aLTbina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyln Chur. Chu-jui-OhIh, Tao-yin of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bln Jalowtt Amir of Hassa 
Nobnmlche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsimoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-ul-Mulk 

l^han Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, m.b.v 
G uruji Hemra] 

Bada Kazi Alariobiman Singh 
M. A. J. Van Manen 
L J. A. Trip 
O. JeidelR 
A. Friederlch 
V Champion 

Dr Yearn Philippe Vogel. 

Companions (C. I. E.) 

Thakur Bichn Singh 

Sir Rayner Chllde Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J. Bampfylde Fuller 

Edward C S. George 

Bao Bahadur Sri Bam Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazuibhal Visram 

Charles E. Buckland 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyon 

Francis Erskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Bajashri Sankara Subbalyar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherjl Eustamji Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Maepberson 

Henry Cecil Fcrard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet.-C!ol. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.'Ool. A. B. Mlncbln 

W. T Van Someren 

Col. Walter Gawen King 

Lteut.-Col. Sir Frank Popbam Young 

Edward Louis OapfeU 

George Moss Harriott 

Henry Marsh 

Lleut.-Col. Bertrand Evelyn MelUsb Q union 
Sir Oourtenav Walter Bennett 
Col. John Crimmln 
Sir William Jameson Soulsby 
Lieat.-Oeneral Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieat.-Ool. Laurence Aostine Waddell 
Mir Ausaf All Khan, General 
Khan Babadnr Snbadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony. Capt. Subadar .Major Yasln Khan, SanUr 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray flammlck 
Alexander Lauxun Pendook Tucker 
Lfeut.-Ool. John Oiibbom 
Col. George Wingate 
Ool. Thomas Elwood Lindsay Bate 
Bao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo Parshad 
Sir Stuart Mttford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWInton 
Lt.-Col. Charles Arnold Kemball 
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jMward Giles 

lilent.-CoLDoaffUs Donald 

Dr. Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

liaja Sir Sikandar Khan of Nagar 

Charles Henry Wilson 

George Huddleston 

Tiieat.-CoL Montagu William Douglas 

hieut.-Col.Slr Arthur D'Arcy Gordon Bannerman 

WUliam Bell 

ISdwaxd Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Fileut.'Col. Robert Arthur Edward Tienn 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col. 0. W. Waddington 
Lleut.-Col, Sir W. P. T. O’Connor 
(Jonel Trunioger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy Webb 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Arthur Watson 
(’ol. Alain Chattier de Lotblniere Joly do 
Lotbiniere 

Herbert Cunningham Clogstoun 
Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 
Major-Genl. Sir Harry Davis Watson 
Sir Derek William George Keppel 
Lt.-Col. Sir David Prain 
Col. William John Daniell Dundee 
Tbo Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 
Kir Edward Albert Gait 
Robert Grelg Kennedy 
CoL Henry Thomas Pease 
Col. :Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
Maj.-Genl. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Francis St. George Manners-Smith 
Sir Paahamameri Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Aivar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Riddell Birdwood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Duller Hughes-Buller 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Dlwan Bahadur Sir Daya Kishen Haul 
Lieut.* Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest William Stuart King 
Macon ochy 
William Ellis Jardine 
Sir Frederick Loch Halliday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Albert Claude Verrieros 
Muhammad Aziz-ud-din Khan 
N^ilambar Mukharjl 
Rai Bahadur Kali Prasanna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Parkin 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Soutor 
loseph John Mullaly 
Hr. Sir John Hubert Marshall 


Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col. George Frederick Chcnevix-Trench 
James Adolpus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Col. Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
The Hon’ble Lleut.-Col. Francis Bevllle Prl- 
deaux 

Lleut.-Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Sir J^eonard Rogers 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamlat Rai 

Alexander Muirhead 

Alexander Emanuel English 

Kaye Edward Robert Blenklnsop 

Sir George Sanky Hart 

Col. George Henry Evans 

Ool. Henry Burden 

William George Knight 

Rev Dr John Anderson Graliam 

Sir Louis James Kershaw 

William Taylor Cathcart 

Hugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 

Licnt -Col Ernest Douglas Money 

Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 

Lieut -Col. Sir James Reed Roberts 

Lieut.-Col. Lawrence Impey 

Sir Albion Rajkuinar Banerji 

Lieut.-Col. Fredcrhk Fenn Elwes 

Cecil Archibald Smith 

Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bedi 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Plgott 

Gerald Francis Keatlnge 

Lieut.-Col. John Glennio Grelg 

Brig -Genl. R. B. T. Hogg 

G. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Rose 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Qllbeit Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt.-Col John Lawrence William ttrench-Mullen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D’ Aguilar Crookshank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Ha^an 
Khan 

Ool. Reginald O'Bryan Taylor 
Rai Bahadur lUja Pandit Uarl Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col. Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lleut..Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Veie 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Eouy. Lieut.-Col. Sir Robert William Layard 
Dunlop 

Rafa Hrisbi Kesb Laha 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
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Gbarles Cahill Sheridan 

Liout.-Colonel ilerbcrt do Lisle Pollard- Lowslcy 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt."Col Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir William Foster 
Col. O. K. Walker 
Sir Josevb Henry Stone 
Col. G. 8. Cranford 
Hardar Sir Appall Rao Sitole Anklil'ar 
Major W, L. Campbell 
Hony .Lieut -Col. P. R. Cadoll 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
J. R. Pearson 
Col K. J. Blackham 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir Deba Prosad Sarbadiiikaii 
Frank Charles Daly 
James GargraveCovernton 
Louis E. B. Cobden-Ramsay 
The Hon’blo Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narsln^b 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Ri.glinnath Vcnkaji Sabnis 

Col William Moles worth 

Sir Lalubhaj Samaldas MeMa 

Leonard Birley 

Frank FrodorieK Lyall 

Lt.-Col. Frank Currie Lowis 

Jjowis Fn*nch 

Col Walter Hugh Jeffery 

Richard Meredith 

Sir Albert Howard 

Lieut -Col, E D. Wilson Grelg 

Richaid Hugh Ticki 11 

Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 

Lieut.-Ool Arthur Leslie Jacob 

Dr Thomas SUinmers 

Kiran Chandra De 

Sir Frank Willmgton Carter 

Charles Montague King 

Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadur Nan. b 

Berkeley John Bvng Stephens 

Rear-Admiral Walter Lumndon 

Dewan Bishan Das. 

Brevet -Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 

William Peter Sangster 

Liout.-Col Frederick Marahman Bailey 

Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad, Khan of Rarapur 

Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman Haji Kasim MJtha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr. Zia-ud-dln Ahmed 

Col. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kunwar Sir Mabaraj Singh 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Charles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col. Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col. Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunllal Harllal Setalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muliammad Khnn 
Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 
Douglas Marshall Straight 
Matthew Hunter 
John Tarlton Whitty 


Moses Mordecal Simoon Oubbay 
Major-General Robert Gbarles Mac Watt 
George Paris Dick 
Licut.-Col. William John Keen 
Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 
Col. George Sim Ogg. 

Capt. M. W. Farewell 
Lleut.-(’ol. John Bertram Cunlifle 
Colonel William Montague Ellis 
Raja Sir Venganad Vasiideva, Raja Avargal 
Major-Genl. James Jackson 
James Anderson Dickson Me Bain 
Christopher Adda ms- Williams 
Hammett Reginald Clode Halley 
Robert Thomas Dimdas 
Reginald George Kilby 
Roiiert Egeiton Purves 
Arthur Br.idlcy Kettle well 
The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saian B.is 
Hugh Aylmer Thornton 
Cliarles Stcw.ait Middlcmlss 
Major bYedcnck Norman White 
Sir John Loader Maffey 
William Nawion Maw 
John Edward Webster 
Bie\et-Major A. G. J. MacTlwalne 
I Col. T. G Peacocke 
Llout -Col. E. J. Mollison 

I Thomas Avery 
Captain E. W Hnddleston 
Lt -Col. J. W. B Mere wether 
Lt -Col Ambrose Box well 
Lt.-Col. William Gillitt 
Major G B Power 

Brig -tlencral d’Arey Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R W, Bullard 

Lt-Col. E L Bagshawe 

diaries John Emile Clerlcl 

Lt.-Col. A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchin 

W. R. Gourlay 

W. S. Coutta 

Col. Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H. E. Liout-Colonel Sir Ralph Grillith 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr M Y. Young 

Sir P. J. flaitog 

Col. (Hony. Biig.-Genl.) H. A, Young 

Col. J. n. Dickson 

Lt.-Col. W. R. R. Dickson 

Col. William Edmund Pye 

fit.-Ool. 8. M. Rice 

Col. G. B. Btokes 

Major E. S. Gillett 

Commander E. C. Withers 

Lieut -Col. Edmimd Walter 

Duncau William Wilson 

Francis Sylvester Qrimston 

C.ipt Victor Baylev 

John Dillon Flynn 

Col. Shafto Longfield Craster 

Sidney Robert HIgnell 

Henry Phillips ToUinton 

Sir James MacKonna 
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lid ward Lister I Lioiit-(Jol. William David nondersoo Stevensoo 

.it.-Col David Waters Sutherland Majot Jolm Clordon I’atrick Cameron 

-ir James ('rerar ' James I^aird Kioloch 

( ^)1. Henry llobcrt Crostliwalte ! Alfred Ja ines TluRhes 

irony. Lieut Hilary Luahinfrton Heiman-Hunt ' Sir Claude Fraser de ia Fosse 
(lerald Aylmer Levett- Yeats Henry llaikes Alexander Trwln 

Uewan Baliadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxman William Frederick Holms 
Faonaskar I sir George Herman Collier 

Uewan Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle i Thomas Emerson 
gondai Puttanna Chotty Jyotsnanath Ohosai 

l.t.-CoJ. John Anderson (Vdoiiel Sii George Henry Willis 

Mr Robert Glover Jaqiict ' Lieut -Col Ernest Alan ilobert Newman 

colonel Ralph Ellis Carr^Tfall i Edwaid Charles Hyland 

Lt.-Col. (Alexander Hiero) Ogilvy Spence Fiancis William Bain 

Lt -Col. Ernest Arthur Frederick Hedl John Desmond 

Harry Seymour Hoyle Pilklngton Sir John Ernest Jacksoa 

lit.* Colonel David Lockhart Itobcrtson liorimer <««irnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 
liieut -Col Harold Hav Thorbiirn Kunwar Unkar Singh 

J’ho Hon’blo Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar | Sir Nasarwanji Navioji Wadia 
Khan Brig -Geneial Robert George Strange 


Hony Capt Muhi-ud-dm Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
llony. Capt Sardar Natha Singli, Sardar Balia- 
dur 

sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Gen. 
(iirdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Jlaidcr All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col. 

Philip Janes Oritflths Pipon 
Tempy Capt Cetil Sutherland Waib' 

Vir Clomuiodore David Muiirar(» 
lloverend William Robert Park 
Brovct-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
Capt. Hubert Mckenzio Salmond 
ht.-Col Felix Oswald Newton Moll 
Hony. Lt -Col. Seaborna Guthrie Arthur May 
Moons 

Col Bhoia Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tompy. Bng.-Gencral) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 
Josepli Ilurbert Owens 
Tfarry St. Jolm Brldger Philby 
Lieut -Col. Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 
Lieut -Col. Cyril Penrose Paige 
Sao Kawn Kiao Intaleng Sawbwa of Keiigtung 
The Hon’ble Mr. Arthur Herbert Ley 
Sir Peter Henry Clutterbuok 
The Hon’ble Sii James Donald 
William Wood word Horuell 
Lt.-Col. Bawa Jiwan Singh 
Arthur William Bottiam 
Col, Henry Francis Cleveland 
Lt -Col William Byam Lane 
Harry Nelson Heseltine 
Alexander Langley 
Et -Col. Heurv Smith 
Col. Francis William Hallowes 
Major Henry Coddington Brown 
ttai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 
Jhala Sri Maminghji Suraj Slnhjl 
Sir Kcdar Nath Das 
Lt.-Col. Roger Lloyd Kennion 
Lt.-Col. Hugh Augustus Keppel Gough 
Lieut -Col. Edward Wilham Charles Noel 
Liout.-Col J. R. Barley 
Brev.-Colonel C. M Goodbody 
Lieut, -Col J. G. Goodenough Swan 
Major Charles Fraser Mackenzie 
Lt,-Col, John Izat 


Biig (Jcneral Robert Montague Poore 
Brig -General Ciril Frank Templer 
Colonel Alfred Joseph Camana 
Col Herbert Austen Smith 
' Lieut -Col F A. F. Barnardo, I MJ5. 

Sir Arthur Cecil MeW atter'*. 

Lieut -(’olonel Davis Heron 

Col. Edmund Tillofson lUeii 

Boderlck Korueli Biernaeki 

Hony Brigadiei-Geneial Robert Fox Sof'^bie 

Brig -General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahou 

(/Ol. F. W, Bagshawe 

Col F. E Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

I.ieut -Col Herbert Grenville LoMi'surier 

('Jol Kollo St John Gllloapio 

Col. Walter Follower Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut -Col tile Lord Belhaven and Steuton 

Lieut. Col George McPherson 

Lieut -Col .Norman Emil Henry Scott, i.M.s. 

Liout -(^ol W R J Seroggie, l.M s. 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
LIcut -Col Guy Sutton Boequet 
Lieut -Col. Cuthbort Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut -Col. Wyndham Madden Pierpoint Wood 

Jolm Brown Sydney Thubrou 

L S. Steward 0 'Malle v 

Sii I’roMish (h.imlia Mi(t('r 

James Gcorgo Jennings 

Sir E M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innea Mayhew 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Alexander Irvine 
Hubert Digby Watson 
Licut.-C5ol. John Telfor Calvert 
Charles Gilbert Rogers 
Sir Bernard D'Oller Darley 
Tliomas Reed Davy Bell 
Walter Francis Peiree 
Bertram Bcrcslord Osmaston 
Lieut.-Col John Hanna Murray 
The Rev. Dr. William Skinner 
Col. Herbert Augustus TgguUien 
Col. Comdt Richard Stukelev St. John 
Brevet-Lleut.-Col. S. 8. W. Paddon 
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LloQt.«Ool. Walter Mabod 

William Alfred Bae Wood 

John Carloa Kennedy Peterson 

Lieat.*Ool. Andrew Loais Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col. J. C. Lamont 

Oapt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan L}eat.-Ool« 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Bell 

Col. Francis Blchard Soutter Qervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Kawab Mania Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamftouda Basava Prabhu Sir Bcsai 

Col. W W. Olemesha, i.m.s. 

Gol. Napier George Barras Goodfeilow 
Col. P. Francis Chapman 
Lient.>Col. H. J. Croesley 
Lieut.’Col. (temporary Col.) W. A. Gordon 
Major-General Sli J. D Graham. 

Col. £. C. Alexander 

Lieut.-Col. W. H. Hamilton 

Lieut.-Col. C. A. Sprawson 

Lieut -Col H. 0. Prescott 

Commander J. C. Ward 

Temporary Major 0. F. Maepheraon 

Captain F. C. C. Balfour 

P. L. Bowers 

Sir H. A. Sams 

H. F. Forbes 

Col. 0. L. Peart 

Hony. Brigadier* General H. De C. 0*Qrady 
Hon. Ihngadier-Qeneral J. B. Gausaon 
Major G. B. Murray 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas 
B. D. Bell 

Bai Bahadur Bala Bam 
Lieut.-Co1. H. 0. Beadon 
Lt.-Col. H. C. Barnes 

H. Clayton ' 

C Bevan Petman, Bar-at-Luw. 

F. A. M. H. Vincent 

Sir B. Clarke 

H. H. Haines 

B. S. Hole 

Oursetji Nowroji Wadia 

E. Toichman 

Dr. D. Olouston 

Maharaja Bao Jogendra Narayan Bay 

Col. B. A. Needham 

J. Crosby 

Sir Charles Innes 

P. P J. Wodehouse 

Captain £. 1. M. Barrett 

Col. P. L. O'Neil 

lieut-Col. G. G. Jolly 

Major A. P. Manning 

Sir Heniy Tyler 

Col, H, W. B. Senior 

Lleut.«Col. B. H. Maddox 

Col. H. W. Bowen 

Col. J. B. Keogh 

Col. E. A. Porch 

Col. A. B. Pry 

Col. A. V. W. Hope 

Lieut.-Col. L. £. Gilbert 

Col. W. D. A. Keys 

Lieut«0ol. W. M. Anderson 

Llout.‘Col. C. de L. Christopher 

Major F. M. Carpendale 

Major A. H. Chenevlx Trench 


Temporary Major L. F. Nalder 

Lt.-Col. C. G. Lloyd 

Temporary Captain B. Marrs 

G. Evans 

S. H. Slater 

Agha Mirza Muhammad 

SirE. Bonham-Carter 

Col. J. H. Howell Jones 

Major-General W E. Wllson-Johnston. 

Major W. S. B. May 
W. B. Dockrlll 
G. M. O’Borke 
Capt. C. B. Wason 
B(‘ar- Admiral C. Mackenzie. 

Lieut -Col. J. B. Hanafin 
Lieut.-Col M. G. Bajrmond 
W. H. J Wilkinson— GuUcmard. 

Lieut. -Col. J, B. Jameson 
Lieut -General A. G. Wauchope 
Col Hon Brig (General G F. White, 

Hon. Major E. W. Hildyard-Marrls 
Hon. Lieut. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdai 
Bahadur 

Col. Hon Brig General B. M.Bctliam. 

Col. E. B. P. Boileau 

Col. W. L. J. Carey 

Sir J. A. Cherry 

Col. H. B. Cook 

Col. O.M.Dufl 

Col. E. G. Hall 

Lieut.-Gol. D. B. Hewitt 

Lleut.-Col. L. Hiracb 

Col. C. Hodgklnson 

Lieut.-Col. G. Howson 

Liout.-Col. K. M Kirkhope 

Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrenco-Archer 

Lieut. -Col. 0. N. Moberly 

Col. Honorary Brig General H. C. Nanton 

E, P. Newnham 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lteut.-Col. J. W. Watson 
Major-Gen. N. G. Woodyatt 
Lieut -Gol. H. N. Young 
Lie at. -Col. E. L. Mackenzie 
Lieut -Col. 0. N. Watnoy 

Ressalder Hony. Capt. Khan Sahib Sird.u 
Bahadur Habibur Kahman Khan. 

Col Charles Fairlio Dobbn 
Lieut.-Col. Gteorge Stuart Douglas 
Col. Charles Edward Edward -Of 11 Ins 
Major-Genl. Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Benidge 
Major-Genl. M. B. W. Nightingale 
The Hon’ble Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majitbia 
Sir H. MoncriefI Smith 
Sir F. St. J. Gebbie 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Walad Mi lu 
Muhammad 
S. S. Ayyangar 

F. W. Woods 
Lleut.-Gol. C. A. Smith 
E. S. Troup 

A. Brebner 
Sir G, Anderson 

Gol. Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 
Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 
Col. John Anderson Dealy 
Major^Cteneral Sir Harry Christopher Tytler 
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Atajor-General A.li. Tarver 

(.oneral Sir Cyril Norman Maomnllon 

Major-Gonoral Harry Beaucliamp Douglas Baird 

(ol. Harry Dixon Packer 

lompotary Lleut.*Ool. John Francis HasweU 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

j lent -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

].fc.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

I \eut.*Col. Alexander Frederick Babonan 

K’olonel Campbell Colfin 

W. C. Renouf 

Sorabji Bezonji Mehta 

Lt.-Col. H. Verney 

M C. S. Shuttieworth 

l,t-Col.C. H. A. Bond 

r M. Hutchinson 

Uout.»('ol Sir F, H, Humphrys 

Major F. W, Gorrard 

K. S. Pearson 

r T. Allen 

C B. La Touche 

(bl. 0. B. B. Francis Hfrwan Macquold 

(^.ipt. B. J. Calveley Hordern 

John Oomyn Higgins 

John Henry Hutton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut.’Coi. Olendon Turberville Daukes 

Col. H. L. Orosthwttit 

(' Latimer 

Col E. H, Payne 

( ol 0. E B. Stocle 

Col E. 0. W. Oonway-Gordon 

M ij -Genl. C Hudson 

( ol. H. B.OSS 

Col. D. M. Watt 

Ilvbal Muhammad Khan, Licut.-Ool. 
li E. Sir Michael Keane. 

J ieut,-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
.Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Hir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
The Hon ’ble Sir Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon'ble Lieut.-Col. Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Gwynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O'Kinealy 

TJeut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Grunston 

Major-Gonl Sydney Frederick IMuspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

\rthur Charles Humboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

\ lezander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadlba Merwanji Dalai 

Naraycn Blalhar J(^l 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
T he Hon'ble Mr. Frank Herbert Brown 
<’olonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Ma]..Qenl. Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Mortis 
1 leut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
i.t-Col. Frederick Lawrence Gore 
< ol. Alexander Henderson Bum 
Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.*Ool. Sir Malccdm Donald Murray 


Biovet Cot one] Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
John Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowlishaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major Rivers Nevlll 
Major-General Benjamin Hobbs Deere 
Col. Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Llcut.-Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
B‘»sil .John Gould 
Francis Pepys Ronnie 
Sir Stewart Blakely Agnow Pattersion 
Liout.-Col. James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrcli Moysey 
Tb«* lion ble, All. .Iiistbv Thomas Stewart 
Maepherson 
Mauiig Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Sii Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstnithor Wathen 
Khan Baiiadur Mir Sharbat Khan 
Natha Singh Sardar [{abaiiur 
Raja Maniloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir NasarvanjI Hormasjl 
Choksy 

Alexander Mart 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

('olonel Robert St. John Hickman 

Lient.-Col. Micliaol Lloyd Ferrar 

Le\ett Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonatlian Web3t(‘r Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Ovrll James Irwin 

Edwin Lessware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Llcut.-Col. the Honourable Piers Walter Lof h 

Harry Tonkinson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut -Ool Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. Jolm Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut. -Col. Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Ilooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

.Tohn Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Honrv Benedict Fox 
Sir Naoroji Bapoojl Saklatwata 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Dlwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Hori Singh 

W. Alder 

T. R. Martin 

Lt.-Col. D. G. MitcheU 

Lt.-Ool. Sir R. H. Chenevix Trench 

E. G. B. Pee) 
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The HonM.le Air. F, F. Sladcn 

A, F. L. Brayno 
C. G. Barnett 

Lt -Col A. Leventon 

J^t -Col. C. Hunter 

Sir Robert McCarrison 

The llon’blc Sir H. G. llolg 

Khan Rahadiir Muhammad B.izlutlah Sahib 

R. M. Maxwell 

J. H.IIochlc 

Major I) P, Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Allan Afuhaimned Uayat Khan 
Alajor the llev (1. 1). lianio 

J. Evorahed 

C. A. IT. Townsend 

E. W. Tiefth 
J.C. Ker 

F. F. Blon 
P.S Koelan 

Colonel W. AT. Coldstream 

C. W. Gwynne 

B B.Ewbank 

Sir B. L. Dhinsra 

Srimant Japtdeo lino Pnar 

Maiilvi Sir Kizam-ud-Din Ahmed 

SardarSahibzada Sultan \hined Khan 

P. < 1 . Rogers 

C. \V. Dunn 

B. E. Gibson 

Lieut -Col G. II. Bussell 

H. B. Clayton 

E W.P.Sims 

Maung Alaung Bya 

Sardar Bahadur Shoo Narayana Singh 

W.T M Wright 

The Bev. E. Al Macpliail 

Col Sir G. B Jloaino 

M. E W.Jone^ 

Major-General B Hoard 
U. Alojumdar 
P E Perciyal 
L. O. Clarke 

K. N Knox 

B. Cornan Smith 
Major G C S Black 
Mirza Sir Moliamed Ismail 
J, M. Ewart 

Bai Bahadur T N Sadhu 
B, Veukatapathiraju (Jaru 
F. Clayton 
F. Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar All 
A. W. Street 

B B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. B. L. Tottenham 
F. C. Turner 
J A. L. Swan 
H. G. Billson 
Colonel C. H. Ben.sley 

T. G Butherford 

Lleui -Col. G D. Ogilvic 
Licut.-Colonel E. C. G. Madilock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C. K. Daly 

H . Calyert 

U. Me 

Col. the Bevd. W. T. Wright 

Eai Bahadur Gyancndra Chandra Ghosc 

Bai Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhurl 


Dlwan Bahadur T. Bangachariyar 
Sir W. L. Tray era 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 

Bieyet-Major Sir Hissam-iid-Dm Bahadur 

Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Blmtto 

Bao Bahadur D. B. Baghubir Singh 

JJout-Col B. P. Wilson 

Q. B Thomas 

H. Tireman 

A. I) Ashdown 

T H. Alorony 

(' W. Lloyd .Tones 

H A Crouch 

W. Gaskoll 

1). G. Hairifl 

Lientcnant-CiAonei C. A. Hlngxton 
Sir B. P. Hadow 
Lieut -Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

liieiit.-Col J A, Brett 
Lient.-Col 11 . B. Lawrence 
A. AI. MaeAliUan 

Khan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 
Sir 0>(ar De Glanville 
JC. IL Sir Behramji ITormasji Nanayati 
Surciidra Nath Mullick 
J. B 1) Glaseott 
Col. SHE Nicholas 
Ka^hinalli Shriram Tatar 
Kao Bahadur Sir Vangal Thiruyeukata Krisli 
n.ima Acharya Avargal 
G Wiles 

Salubzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E B Foy 

B A Collins 

Sir B B. Alaeonachie 

I* ITaMkms 

C M Kmg 

Sir H W Emerson 

Sir P A Tvelly 

B S Kisdi 

F I) Aseoll 

Lieut.-Col B. R Bcilly 

H S Crosthwuite 

Lieut -Col B H. Bot 

Sir Jadii Nath Sarkur 

P. Hide 

F W Sudmeraen 
The Bev A. R. Ttrown 
Bamaswaini Srlniyasa Sarma 
Sir E. H Koaly 

T. B S Venkatarama Sastrigal 

Sir M living 

Col IC V. Ivukday 

A. H W. Bcntinck 

H. L Allanson 

G. S Bajpai 

W H. A Webster 

Rai Bahadur H K. Baha 

J . C. B. Drake 

Lieut.-Col T. W Harley 

G. (/'lurkc 

Brcvct-Col. D. G. Sandeeiun 

II. J. Bhabha 

Sardar Mir M, A. Khan 

A. C. Woollier 

A. Tj. (^ovornton 

P.S Burrell 

Sir K. Denning 
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W. B. Brande 
a, W. Hatch 
C. U. Wills 
H. A. Lane 
K. H. Framji 
Col W. ri. Evans 
G. E. P.iwcus 

F. Armitjigo 

Lleut.-Col. A, C. Tancock 

Co] 11 L. ilaughton 

Lient.-Col H. D. Marshal* 

ir. J>. G Law 

Jl. W. Ifanson 

JI. II. Wilkinson 

Lieut -Col J W, Cornwal 

E. D. Anstead 
1). Milne 

W. lloch 

G. K. Devdhar 
Chaudhari Sir Clihaju Rain 
Sir John H R Fraser 

Lt -Col J 0 11 Leicester 
(L W. C Carson 
J N Gupta 

G. E Soames 

H. C. Liddell 
A G. Edie 

Sir Joseph B G Smith 
I) L Drake-Brocktuan 
1) M Stewart 
R Littlehailes 
J. A. Baker 

Lt -Col R W Macdonald 

C S Whitworth 

A. B Briggs 

('ol L 1) ’ E Leufestey 

J. E. Armstrong 

K J Hirst 

F. r V. Gompertz 
Lieut.-Col. A, (L Tresidder 
Major A. F, R. Jjumhy 

P L Orde 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T It. Melita 

H. W. Nicholson 
A G. Clow, l.C S. 

A. IT Lloyd, 1 C.S. 

\ T Stowell 

Uis Excellency Sir Claiender Gowan, l.C.S 
Colonel C C. rainier 
J Ilezlctt, J C S 

G. T Boag, 1 C.S 

C W A Turner, ICS 
Lt -Col C L Bunn, I M.S. 

A. R Astbury 
J N. G Johnson, T C S. 

Lieut.-Col CJ E T Erskinc 
Major R () Chamicr 

E. H. Berthoud, I C S. 

R. A. Horton 

W, H Doshi 
Sir G Morgfui 
It. B Chong 

F. W. Thomas • 

Durbar Shrl V. M. Siirag 

G. G. Dcy 

J, G. Beazloy 
A. E. GiUiat 
R. H. Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 


F. G. Arnould 

C. S. C. Harrison 
A . H. Mackenzie 
Col C. P. Gunter 
Prof R Coupland 
W S Hopkyns. 

Lt -Col W. E C Bradheld 

Lt -Col L Cook 

Bre\et-Col. G B Franklin 

Lt.-Col (Hony. Col ) R R. Will 

I t.-Col J Cunningham 

IF. A F. Metcalfe 

S I) Smith 

G E C Wakefield 

Rai Baliadur Sir liadridas Goenka 

hr H G. Roberts 

hr. J A, Voelcker 

C B Poole y 

T M Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 
G Macworth Young 
HA li Vernpn 
J F Dyer 
WiUiam Mayes 
Lieut -Colonel 0 1 Briefly 
J M D ^Vrench 
H A R Delves 
N N G.ingulee 
Lieut -Colonel W G Neale 
liicut -Colonel L E L Burne 
J R Bain, E C S 
F H Fearnk y Whittingstall 
Lieut -Colonel R E Wright 
Lieut -Colonel H II Bioomo 
F Gunter 
J A Madan, I C S 
F W H Smith 
R S Finlow 
W L Scott 
H T Holland 
G H Stokei 
B G Lai 

JA-Col IF R. N Pritchaid 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Bin Ahmed 

Major-General R W. Anthony 

P c’ Tallents 

F A Hamilton 

C A Bentley 

J Coatman 

p W. Marsh 

J G. Acheson 

J. I) V. Hodge 

Lt-Col A H Palin 

Lt-ColD Pott 

F. J. Playmen 

T. A L S O’Connor 

V V Wylie 

Captain H. Morland 

J McGlashan 

M I^ea 

J Horimisji 

Rai Bahadur Sk Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G. N. Chetti Garu 

Lt.-Col R. J. W. Hoalo 

M. B. Cameron 

F. A Sashsa 

M. G. HaUett 

A. J. Laino 

D. J. Bovd 
J. Clague 
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CoL G. W. Boss 

H. Bomford 

W. S. Jannyavala Y. N, Garu 

R, H. Williamson 

T. Sloan 

J. Master 

R. G. Grieve 

A* B. Brown 

B. Walker 

F, W. Stewart 

M. Webb 

H. V. Braham 

H. L. Newman 

H. R. UzloUi 

Major-Genl. W. V, Copplnger 

J. A. Bawson 

B. C. Burt 

G. A. ShiUldy 

Lt.-Col. A. F. Hamilton 

G. T. H. Hardinge 

tT. X(a Sale 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Butta 

W. P. Roberto 

A. W. W. Mackle 

Lt.-Col. J. C. More 

A. C. Badenoch 

S. B. Teja Singh Malik 

IChan Bahadur Nawab Muzuffar Kliau 

Mian Mohammed Shah Nawaz 

H. R. Pate 

R. B. Kesho W. Brahma 

A. Mo Kerrol 

R. B. Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 

1 C. A. Malcolm 

Major-Genl. G Tate 

Lt -Col F C. Shelmerdlne 

G. kaula 

J. A. Thome 

F. B. P. Lory 

A. Monro 

F. C. Pavry 

P. C. Bamford 

F. F. R, Channer 

Lt.-Col. F. 0. Temple 

Lt.-Col. W. J. Powell 

Lt.-Col H. C. Garbett 

D G. Mackenzie 

H. Shanka Rau 

R. R. Simpson 

J. A. Pope 

G. T. H. Bracken 

Captain H. A. B. Bigby-Behtc 

R. N. Reid 

H B Wetherill 

F. H. Puckle 

W. S. Fraser 

B. R Rau 

C 0. Ohenevlx-Trcnch 

G R. F. Tottenliam 

L. C. Coleman 

E W. Perry 

Rai Bahadur P. C. Bose 

Lt - Col. H. R Button 

Amir Sheikh Mahmadbhai Abdullabhai 

Lt -Col. H. H. McGaun 

U. Zaw Pe 

Lt.-Col J. J. T MacKuight 

A. R. Leishman 

Col C H. HaswcU 

Muhammad Yamin Khan 

C W. K. Arbuthnot 

C. C. Biswas 

Khan Bahadur Shaikli Abdul Azi z 

J. T. Bonovan 

L Mason 

fl. B. Gould 

lieut.-Col. S P Williams 

J. F. Hall 

R. M. Statham 

8. T. HolUns 

M. RatnaswamI 

0. T. Brett 

R. T. Rusell 

B. C. A. Lawther 

G. R Bam 

A. C J. Bailey 

G. 8. Hardy 

W. N. P Jenkln 

W. Booth-Gravel y 

Satlsh Chandra Gupta 

E Gordon 

Kenneth Samuel Fitze 

W. A. Cosgravo 

The Hon Mr. Bilay Kumar Basu 

G. F. 8. ColUns 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenheim, i.o.S. 

A. Cassells 

Biigald Stuart Burn 

J. A. Sweeney 

Ghazanfar All Khan, I.O.S. 

Captain H. Boyes 

Harold Graham, i o s. 

Lt -Col. B. E. Boyle 

Frank Burton Leach, I.O 8. 

W. L. Starape 

Lieut. -Col. Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, o ^ u 

R. B. L Wingate 

I.A. 

Lt.-Col, H. WilbcrXorcc-Bell 

Harold Argyll Watson, i.o.s. 

W. H. Lewis 

Henry Abraham Gubbay 

Lt.-Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell 

Alfred Ernest Mathias, i.o.S. 

M. L. Pasrlcha 

John Pierson Buckeley, i n.s. 

F. H. BurkJtt 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, I.o.s. 

F, T. Jones 

John William Smyth, i.o.s. 

Lt.-Col. H. W. Acton i 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Lt.-Col. H. C. Manders 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedji Bajanjl Vaclilia 

Major T. W. Rees 

Satyendra Nath Roy, i.o.s. 

G. F. Strickland 

Arthur Beatson Reid, I.O.S. 

Col. G. H. R. Halland 

Thomas James Young RoxMrgh, I.o.s. 

Ral Bahadur S. H. Bapna 

Lient.-Col. John Morlson, I.M.S. 

G. BL Spencer 

Theodore James Tasker, i O.s. 

B. N. Be 

Captain WiUiam Arthur WUliams 

F. 0. Isemonger 

Norman Lindsay Sheldon 

Col. 1. M. Macrae 

Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o«B.B. 
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Khan Bahadur Saiyid Ahmad Hasan 
John Oaison Nixon, 1.0.B* 

Lodhi EArlm Hyder. 

Gilbert Pitcairn Hon, i.o.B. 

Colonel Nell Charle^annatyne. 

Alma Latifl, 0.B.10., i.c s. 

Tom Lister, l.o.s. 

Claude Henry Gidney, 

Thomas Joseph Alexander Craig. 

Hebert Daniel Bichmohd. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, I.M d. 

Colonel Henry Bobert Baynes Beed. d.s.o., 

M.O., I.A. 

Edmund James Rowlandson. 

Boland Graham Gordon, 1 o.s. 

John Henry Darwin, 1.0 s. 

Captain Mathew John Clarke. 

Sam Carter Mould. 

Gnrunath Venkateah Bewoor. 

Lieut -Col. Walter Edwin Beazloy 
Hugh Dow, l.o.s. 

Khan Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muhammad 
Husain. 

Khan Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Dhanjibhai Hormusji Mehta. 

Allan Macleod, l 0 B. 

Bam Chandra, 1 O.s. 

Maj.-Genl. William Charles Hughan Forster, 

I.M 8 . 

Sao Zlne Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mlt State. 
James Beid Taylor, i.o S. 

Charles Lyall Philip, i.o fl. 

Captain Sner Mohammad Khan. 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, 1 0 . 8 . 

Noel James Banghton, I.o s. 

Charles Gerald Tlcvor. 

Colonel John Norman Walker. 

Lleut.-Col. Bobert Bresford Seymour Sewell. 
lieut.-Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse. 

Ideut.-Col. Charles Terence Chlchele-PIowdon 
Edgar Stuart Boffey. 

Vivian Augustus Short. 

William Duncan MacGregor. 

Liout.>Col. David Seton Jolmston. 

Harold BUey Boe. 

Hugh George Bawlinson. , 

John Gordon Cameron Scott. 

The Rev. William Herbert Greenland Padflold 
Bai Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai. 
Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain. | 

Bai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Bauarji. 

David Keith Cunnison. 

1 'hakor Saheb Shrl Madar Sinhjl Vakhatslnhji 

Lt.-Ool. J. L. B. WeJr 

E. C. Gibson 

N. N. Anklesaria 

W. B. Brett 

C St. Leger Teyen 

Col. B. H:. Anderson 

J. H. Adam 

H. P. Thomas 

T. P.M. O’Callaghan 

J. Davidson 

Captain L C. E. Crabbo 

Bt.-Col. J. McPherson 

J. do Giaail Hunter 

D. H. 0 . Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek. 

Lt..Ool. H. P. B. Childers. 

Lt.-Clol. B. J. D. Colvin. 


B. S. Purssell. 

Lt.-Col. W. L. Harnett. 

Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 

A. M. Green 
J. N. Duggan 
A. J. Lcecn 
H. M. Shircorc. 

A. S. Hands. 

Captain T. I. Stevenson, 

A. J. Balsman 
J A. Stewart 
K L. B Hamilton 
H J. Twynam 
J. Prasad 

Col (Temp. Brigadier) G. A. Haro 
B N. Ban 


.1. IV 1 JlUObll 

C. C Chltham 
L H. Colson 
B E. BUHsell 
N. Fitzmaurlce 

A. C. Lothian 
Major G. L Botham 

Bai Bahadur Dlwan G Nath 
Major W P. Hay 
C E. S Fairwoiithcr 
Lt.-Col. A, D. Stewart 
Lt-Col K N Chopra 
Major B. T Tidwrcucc 

K. G Mitchell 
W. D Croft 

Khan Bahadur M. N Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid -uddin 
Raja Bahadur Jawahlr Singh, Baja ot Sorangar 
liana )Shiri Chhatra Salji, J’liakoro of 
Kadanah 
M L Darling 
H. C Green field. 

J W KeUy. 

Ck)l (Temporary Brigadier), B S Scott. 

Major Nawab Ahmed Nawaz Khan 
H M Hood 
S H Covornton. 

B. N. Gilchrist. 

F Canning 

Cant. E H Dauglish 
J M Blackwood Stuart 
P. E Altcliiflon. 

Lt -Col. J. A. S VhiUips 
F. T do Monde 
W. Mr Bar 
Capt A. W. Ibbotsoii 
A, J Mainwaring 
Major G. V B Gillian. 

Brevet-Major H H Jolmson. 

Lt.-Col H. If. King 
A. D, Gordon. 

E. L Morriott. 

8 . H. Bigsby. 

J. Matthal. 

V, A, S. Stow. 

W. Boborts. 

A. F. Stuart. 

Lt.-Col. D. M. Flclil. 

C. P Burton. 

Bai Bahadur Day a Bam Saluil. 

Sardar Gangadliarao Narayanrao Muzumdat 

B. G. McDowall. 

Col. A. J. G. Bird, 

F, Tymma. 
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F. J. Waller. 

M. B. Bicharclson. 

B. C, Prance. 

L. G. L. Evans. 

Mohd. Saloli Akbar Hydari. 

I M. Stephens. 

K. B. Mohd. Abdul Mumin. 

E. M. Sout-er. 

Babn Chandroshvar l^ashad Narayan Sinha. 

Lt -Col. E S Phipsoii. 

Lt. Col J PoweU 

Lt.-Col. (Honorary Col ) A. 13 Beddow. 

C G. Barber 
Fhanindra Nath Mitra. 

A D Cromble. 

Major H J. Riee. 

R. B. Maclachlar. 

J. G. Laithwaito. 

C. K. Davidson 
T. C Crawford. 

K. B. Darabshah Edaiji Nagarwala 

Dewan Bahadur N A. Gopalaswaini Ayyaiigar 
Malek Jorakarkhan rmarkhan, Talukdar of 
Varahi 

C.F Waterfall. 

J Y Mit(hell 

Hon. Bngadi(‘r A H B Dodd. 

Hon Brigadier!) Ogihy 
Hon Brigadier H B Tucker 
W W Smart, i (\&. 

J, S Thomson 
A A Ferguson 
R M Matdougall 
P M Kharegat 
Major H 0 Howard. 

Uol (’ E. Vines 
R Samlerson 
Uol A II H Mmr 
Capt A G MundercU. 

U M Trivedi 
R H Hutchings. 

Maulvi Alimiizzaman Chaudhuri, Zamindur 
Licut-Col B Higharn 
Lieut-Col R Ivnowles 
Lieut -(’ol G Lot'll 

F. Williamson 
Dapt. G F Hall. 

R F Muflie 

K Sanjiva Row 
V T J^'tton. 

S. N Gupta 

MaharaJ Kumar Amarjitbingli of Kapurtliala 
Capt. W. E Maxwell. 

R C Bristow. 

J. Fcarfleld 
J A. R Grier 

Tajmuhamedkhan of Badrcshi, Nowshera. 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1, 1878, 
md for a like purpose with the simultaneously 
treated Order of the Indian Empire. It col- 
lists of the Queen and Queen Mother with some 
BLoyai Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
lonspicuouB offices In connection with India, 
Badge, the Royal C^her in jewels within an oval 
larmoonted bv an Heraldic Grown and attached 
'io a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters G. 1. 


Sovereign of the Order. 

HE KING-EMPEROR OF TNDU. 
Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

H. M. the Queen of Norway 

H. R. H. the Princess Victoria 

H. M. The Queen of Roumanla 

H. R. U. the Princess Beatrice 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyl) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Dudiess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. H. the Princess Marie-Louise 

Baroness Kinloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerln and Ava 

H. H. Maharani Sahib Ghimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

Lady George Hamilton 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthill 

(Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewe 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady WilUngdon 

The Lady Irwin 

Countess of Lytton 

Viscountess Goschen 

Lady Birdwood 

Lady All Shah. 

Vi&countoss of Halifax. 

H H The Maliarani Reg('nt of Travancore 
H II The Mdhaiani ot Bikaner. 

The Lady St.iuk'v 

Distinctive Badges.— *An announcement 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to 
present holders and future recipients of the 
titles of * Diwan Bahadur', 'Sardar Bahadur', 
'Khan Bahadur’, ‘Ral Bahadur', *Bao Baha- 
dur * Khan Sahib Rai Sahib * and * Rau 
Sahib '. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
I Issued ; — (1) The decoration to be worn by the 
, holders of the titles above mentioned shaU bo 
badge or medalhon bearing the Kmg’s effigv 
I crowned and the name of the title, both to bo 
' executed on a plaque or siiield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield being of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles ot 
Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. (2) The badge 
shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles ot 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note issued In NQvember, 1914, 
states:— The Government of India have recently 
bad under consideration the question of 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
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should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the loft breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not Susj^nded round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
be placed immediately after the Kaiser>i-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal. —This 
medal was instituted on Jime 28th, 1007, by an 
Army Order published m Simla as a reward 
for both commissioned and non-commissioned 
odicers of the regular and other foroes in India. 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath encircl- 
ing the words For Distinguished Service. The 
medal, 1% Inches in diameter, is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of all war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon IJ in, wide, with 
blue edges f in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This reward of 
valour was instituted by the H. E. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 
It is divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native officers and men for distinguished 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrendered 
to the Government, and the superior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death of 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoration 
The order carries with it an increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to his 
widow for three years. The First Class con- 
sistb of a star of eight points, 1 ^ in. in diameter, 
having In the centre a ground of dark-blue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, within 
a gold circle, and the inscription Reward of 
Valour, the whole being surmounted by two 
wreaths of laurel in gold. The Second Class 
star is of silver, with the wreaths of laurel in 
gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simple 
loop and bar fiom a dark-blue ribbon in 
in width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class. 


Order of British India.— This order was 
instituted at the game time as the Order of 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army. 
Since 1878, however, any person, European or 
native, holding a commission in a native regi- 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour. 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 
radiated star 1} in. in diameter. The centre Is 
occupied by a lion xtaUint i/ardunt upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, witliin a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
16 in. in diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The S('Cond Class Is in. in 
diameter with dark-blue enamelled centre : 
there is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop. The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with it the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his Long 
Service and Good Conduct medal**: but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. S. medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Eaisar-i-IIind. On the reverse 
is a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal. 111 in in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of a red 
ribbon li in. wide. The medals issued during 
the reigns of Queen Victoria's successors bear 
on the obverse their bust in profile with the 
legend altered to EDWARDV 8 . or GEORGIVP. 


THE KAISAR-^HIND MEDAL. 


lliis decoration was instituted in 1900, the 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — wbicb 
w.as amended in 1901 and 1912 — being as 
follows : — ^**Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered tf 
13 8 in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour. Now tor 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have Instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Hdrs, 
and Successors, do Institute and create a 
new Decoration.** The decoration is styled 
“ The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Fubiio Ser- 
vice in India ** and consists of two classes, 


The Modal is an oval-sha^ Badge or Deco- 
rition — in gold for the First Glass and in 
silver for the Second Class — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words ** Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
to India **• it is suspended on the left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Class. 

Abdul Qaiyuin, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, K o i.B., m L a 
Abdus Samad Khan of Rampur 
Ad van], M. 8 . 

Aivar, Mrs. Parvati Ammal Chandra Sekhara. 
Ajalgarh, Her 'Highness the Dowager Maharani of 
Kaiual Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Rovd. J. H. 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, U.D. 

Aloysia, Rev. Mother Mary 
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Amarchand, Kao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
A)]iar ^ath 

Ampthill, Margaret, Barooesa 
Andeiaon, 1. E. 

Anderson » The H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr. A. J. 

Baird- Smith, J. A. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Ball, Mrs B. 

Bandorawalla, N. M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. S. 

Barber, Benjamin Ausaell 
Barber, Rev. L. 
liardsley. Deaconess J B. 

Bare, Doctor Esther Glmson, M.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Uidy Evelyn Agnes 
Bawden, Itev. S D. 

Bcadon, I^rs. Mary O’Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Dear, Mrs. Georgiana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G 

Bell. Lt-Col Charles Thoml ill 
Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M. 

Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charles Albert 
Bestall, Rev. A. H. 

Bhandari, Bal Baliadur C*aptain R. R. M. 

Bhore, Lady M. W. 

Bikaner, Maharaja of 

Blngl^y, Major-ckneral Hir Alfred 

IV'njamin, Miss Lima Adcll. 

Blrkmyre, Ltuiy A. 

Bisset, MissM B 
Blackwell. Mrs M, F. 

Blanche Annie, Sister 
Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 
Bonington, Max Carl Christian 
Bouuetta, The Very Rev, M. E. 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St. George de Lautour 
1k>se, Ral Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna. 

Bott. Lieut.-Col. R. H. 

Brahmachari, R .11 Bahadur C. K. 

Bramley, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSanmares 
Brayne, Mrs, I. G, 

Broadway, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr. Miss E. 

Brown, Rev. W. B, W. 
firuce, Mrs, B. M. X. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev. John 

Bunbury, EvMyn James, Bombay 

Boll, Henry Martin 

Bom, Sir Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A, I. 

Busher, R. C. 

Bottler, Lady Ann Gertrude 
Caleb, Dr. 0. 0. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Eobort Hell 
Campbell, Dr. Hiss B. 


Campion, John Montrlou 
Oarleton, Di. (Miss) JesMe, H.D. 

Qarleton, Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Lady 
Oarmiohael, Lady 
Oarstain The Rev. G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs. Sylvia 
Castor, Lleut.*Col. R. H. 

Ohand , Sakhi, Rai Bahadur 
Chand, Ral Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M!. R Ry., P.S.A. 
Chapman, R. A. B. 

Chatterton, The Rt. Rev. Eyre, 0.0. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chandhurl, Raja Sarat (Rmndra Ray 
Chattiyar, M. C. S. 

Ohetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna 
Ohitnavls, Sir Shankar Madbo 
Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 
Chute, Mrs. 

Coldstream, W llllam 
Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherlu Hormuxshaw 
Copeland, Theodore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev. Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt. J. E. (Retd.) 

Ootosworth, Mrs B. 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
Cox, R. J. H , Esq. 

Cirawtord, Francis Colomb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice. 

Croethwaite, The ReV. 0. A. 

Crouch, H. N. 

(’ullen, Mrs. E. J. 

Dane, Lady 

Oarbyshiie, Miss Ruth 

Das, Ram Saran 

Das, Sri Gadadhar Ramanu] 

I Das, Rai Bahadur Lala Matbra (with gold bar) 
Davies, Arthur 
Davies, Rev. Can. A. W. 

Dayis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Rev. C. 

[ Davis, Miss Gertrude 
I Davys, Mrs. 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane. Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
I Devi, Mabarani Parbatl 
I deLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C, Joly 
Deodbar, G. K. 

Desika A()hariyar, D. B. Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 
Dbar, Her Highness the Rani Sahiba Luxmiha 
Puar of 

Obingra, Dr. Behaii La] 

Dobson. Mrs. Margaret 
Dodson, Miss E. I. 

Douglas, Dr. E. 

Dryidaie, Rev. J. A. 

DuBom, Amedee George 
DuBem, Jules Emtte 
Duggan, Mrs. Jeenabai. 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 
Earle, Sir Archdale 
Edgley, H, O. A, 
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llrnest, Dr. A. L. 

Fivaiui, Xhe Eey. J* 0, 

^'alkiller, Miss 0. 
i<argetson, Father A. 
l<arrer»Mia8 £. M. 
i^atina SJdika, Begam Saheba 
i'erazd, Mrs. Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mn. M. E. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edvard Boioham 
Franklin, Miss H. M. 
irmodt-Moller, 0. F. 

Uedge, MissE 
G bosal , Mr. J yotsnanath 
Gibson, Mrs. M. E. 

GUmore, The Rev. David CimndJe 
Glazebrook, N. 8. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr. R. H. K. 

Gonzaga, Rev. Mother 
(ilordon. The Rev D R. 

(roschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

(riraham, Miss A. S 

(traham. Miss U L 

(Graham, The Rev. John Anderson 

Grattan, Colonel Henry WiUlam 

(jreenfleld. Miss 0. R. 

Gregory, Brother 
Gridin, Miss E 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with gold bar) 
Guyer, H. C. 

Gwyther, Llent.- Colonel Arthur 
iiahn. The Rev. Ferdinand 
riaig, Lieutenaut-Oolonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 
Hamilton, Lieut. >0ol. Robert Edward 
Archibald. 

Kankln, E. H. 

Hanson, The Rev.O. 

Harper, Dr. R. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut.-Oolonel Herbert de Vera 

Harvey, Miss R. 

Hatch, Miss Aarah Isabel 
Haughton, 8. (L 8. 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith. 

Henderson, Mr. A. H. 

Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. O.deLa 
Hibbord, Miss J. F. 

Hfckinliotham, The Rev. J. H. 
Higginbotham, 8. 

Hildesley, The Rev. Alfred Herbert 
Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Rev. Father L. V. 

Hogan, W. J. Alexander 
Holdemess, 81r Thomas William 
Holland, H.T. (also bar.) 

Holliday, Mrs. E. M. 

HolmeSjMajor J. A. H. 

Home, Walter 
Hope, Mrs. L. M. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Jessie 
Hormusjl, Dr. 8. 0. 

Houlton, Dr. (Miss) Charlotte, m.d. 
Howard. Mrs. Oabrielle Louise (Caroline 


Hoylan*^, John Somerwell 
Hudson, Sister L. E. M. 

Hume, The Rev. R. A. 

Hunan, Mr. W. 

Husband, Lieut.-Col. James 
Hutchinson, Lteut.-Col. William Gordon 
Hutchinson, Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J. 

Hutwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Kuarl 

Hydarl, Mrs. Amina 

IngUs, Mrs. Ellen 

lanes, Lady Agatha Rosalie. 

(rvlne, Lleutenant-Colonol Thomas Wacr 
Irving, I^dy. 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 
Iyer, DJwan Bahadur C. S. 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortia. 

Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy. 
Jackson, Rev. James Chadwick 
James, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 
Jamiet Ral, Diwan Bahadur 
Janklbai 

Janvier, Rev. C. A. R. 

Jassawala, J. 8 
Jehangir, Mrs. Oowasjl 
Jehanglr (Senior), Lady Dhanbui Cowasjl 
Jerwood, Miss H. p. 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G. R. 

Keane, Miss H. 

Kennedy, The Right Rev. K. W. A. 

I Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 
Kerr, Rev George McGlashan 
I Keyes, Lady E B 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Knli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs. D. 

K lopsch, Dr. Louis 

Kntharl, Sir Jehanglr Hormusjl 

Krishna luailiari, Lady Rangammal. 

Kuer, Srunati l^hulpati. 

Kugelberg, Dr. C F. 

Kiinwar, Maharani Surat 

Lamb/The Hon'ble Sir Richard Amphiett 

Lant The Rev. W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

Lee Ah Yaln 
Lewis, The Rev. E. H. 

Lindsay, Sir D'Arcy 
Ling; Biiss Catharine Frances 
Little wood, Miss G E. 
ijoagmire^ Miss Mary 
Ijoubiere, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon'ble Mr. Harrington Vemey 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, Wilfred Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MaoLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Maewatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Ma^av Rao Vlsbwanath Patankai 
Mabsnt, Puran Nath 
Malegaou, Raja of 
Malvl, Trlbhuvandas Naroitamdafl 
Maneokoband, Seth HotUid 
Mann, Dr, Harold 
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Manners-Smith, Mr Krancis St. George 
Marwood, Sidney Lionel, Llsq 
Murar, K W. P., Esq 
Mary of St. Pauls, Kov, Mother 
Matthews, llev. Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
MoCarrison, Major Robcit 
MoSloghry, Colonel Jami'S 
Me(MilJough, Miss ]{ \ 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McFaydcn, 'J'he llev. .foseph Ferguson, D i) , 
Nagpur 

McKen/iio, Mrs A. F. 

McKenzie, The Rov. J. R. 

McNeel, The Rev. John 
McReddie, Miss J. A. 

Mehta, Dr. D. U. 

Mehta, Mrs Ira\ati 
Meiklcjoh n, MlssW. J 
Meston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Hainuol 
Minto, Dowager, Countess o£, (’. I 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs. Ida 
Monahan, Mis. Olivo 
Morrison, F. E. 

Morgan, George 

Moliamed Avoob aims U Shwe Yun 

Muazrffi Hussain Muhammad Farokh, Mr. 

Mudliar, S (’ 

Muir, Rev. E. (also bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Muir, Mrs G 3T M. 

Mulye, V. Krishnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulji Bhikajt 
Narsingbgurh, Her Highness the Rani Shiir Run 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr. Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick August ur 
Nisbet. John 

NonlMU-^^ alkci , Mrs I) 1 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oaklev, Rev. E S 
Oakley, F H 

0’B3mae, Gerald John Evangelist 
O'Donnell, Doctor J . P 
O'Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 
Oh.Maung Ba Ahmodullah 

Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eugene John 
Padfleld, The Rev. W. H. G. 
l^dy M 

Parakh, Dr. N N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Amraal, V. K. 

Paterbon, Miss M M. 

Pears. S D. 

Polly, The Rev. A 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The llev. L. C. 

Petigara, ICban Bahadur Kavaaji Jamshedji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford, Alfred Donald 
Piggot, .Miss R. 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrlgh, Rev. G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother S. 0. 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 


Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Pojmder, Lieut.-Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W C. 

Rami.h.indr.irao Pantulu, D B 
Ram,nmja Aclwnyar, I). B. V. K. A, 
Ramaswaml Ayyar, M.ll Ry. T. R A, 
Hamamurti I’antulii Garu, Rao Sahib. 

Ray, Rao Jogondra Narayau, Raja Hahndiir 
Reed, Miss M. 

Roos, O M 

Reid, Frederick David 
Roid, R. N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Ri(‘hmond, Thomas 
Rivmgton, Tin Rev. Canon, c. P. 

Roberfa. Dr. H. G, 

Robson, Dr Robert George 
Rost, Lt.-Ool. Ernest Reinbold 
Row, Dr. Raghavendra 
Roy, Babu Harendra Lai 
Riiddlo, Mrs M. I. 

Saikett, The Revd F C. 

Simtliar, Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Ram Sahib of 

Saiiji\a Rao, Mrs Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rev. G. W. 

SchoUehl , Miss M T . 

Scbucrcn, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs Elsie Hams 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary II. Harriot 
Scott, Rev Dr 11. 11. 

Scott, llev. W. 

1 Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
I Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev. Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut .-Colonel Sir David 
Seshagin Rao Pantulu, 1). B J> 

Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev Ifi D 
Shariie, Walter Samuel 
Sheurd, E 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B. 

Sheppard, William Didsbur,? 

Sherratt, The Rev. W. 

ShWidy I'he Rev. John 
Shore, Lleut.-Colonel Robert 
ShoubridgG, Lieut -Col C, A. G. 

Shroff, S P 
Singh, Munshl Ajlt 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsh 
Slinp'^on, Miss Jesblc Pliandora 
Skinner, 'I’he Rev. Dr, William 
Skrefsrud, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A. 0. 

Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. E. 

Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar.) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr. A. 

Spence. Christina Philippa Agnes 
S()iccr, Miss 
Stalt, Dr. Mrs. 
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Lucie, Ilovcrond Mother 
dtampe, William Leonard 
Stanes, Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs. L. A. (with barj 
Stephens, The Eov. E. C. 

Stephenson, Lady Mary Daphne, 
stokes, Dr. William 
Stokes, Lady A H 
Stratford, Miss L M. 

Strutton, H H. 

Stuart, Miss E. G 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Ilassan. 

Sullivan, Bov. Mother Mary Coluuiba. 
Sutherland, Rev. W. S. 

Sykes, Lady T. 

Symons, Mrs. M. L, 

Talatl, Edaljt Dorabjl 

Taylor, The Rev. George Prltchaid 

Taylor, Dr. Herbert F. Lechmere 

Toichmann, G. O 

Tha, U. Shwo 

Thakrai, Lala Mol Gbund 

Thomas, The Rev. 

Thompson, Miss E. 

Thurston, Edgar 
Tilly, Harry Lindsay 
Tindall. Christian 
Todd, Mrs. B. G . 

Todhunter, J^ady Alici* 

'i'onkinson, ]\lrs E 

Tucker, Lieut. -Col. William Hancock 

L’unslall, Mrs L. G 


Twcddlc, Miss B. M» 

Tydoman, E. 

Tyndale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell, Lieat.-Col, Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr. C E. 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan, Lieut. -Colonel Joseph Ctiailes ^^toelke 

Venkularntuain Eayiuln, 1>. B , Sir Ragluipali 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt -Col 15 A (also bar ) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless. Mr. W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Eliacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, R«v J 
Weak, The Ri vd. H. H. 


Wi'bi), Miss M. V. (also gold bai ) 

Weir, Mrs. Thyra, 

Westcott, The lit. Rov. Dr. Foss. 
Whipham, Miss F. 

Whitehead, Mrs. J. 

Whitley, The Venerable Arehdoacon, E. II. 
Whitley, lit. Hon, John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lient.-Colonel Edmund 
Wiliuigdon, The lAdy 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lady 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 


Wright, Lady B. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Deiaval 
Vounghusband, Lieut.-Col* Sir Francto Edward 


Recipients of tbe 2nd Class. 

Abdul Aziz, Kbau Bahadur Uajl Hakim Huliam- 


Abdul Ghani 

Abdul Kadir 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram .Mlgs M. E. 

Abul Hussain 
Achariyar, 0. R. V. 

Agha Mohamed Khahl-Blo-Mohamod Kanin 
AlbuqufTguc, Miss M (I. 

Alevaiidor, Miss J. 

Alexander, Mrs S. 

Alfred, Miss A. 

Ajiidhu Paisb.Kl, Rai Bahadur 


All snao.isn Jvhan Sahib Shaikh 
xlllen, Mias Fannie 
Allen, Mrs. M. O. 

Allen, Mias Maud 
A mar Nath, Lala 
A mar Singh 
Amelia, llev. Mother 
Anestesie, Sister 


Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 
Anatie-Smith, Rev G. 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwahii 
Antia, J. 1> 

Appaswami, Mrs S E 
Arndt, Mrs Thylis Evelyn 
Axkwith, The llc\d. F N 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, Lady Constance 
\tkiuson, Mis Ada. 


Augustin, The Rev. Father 
Aung, Mrs. Hla 
Avargal, M B By. T K M. 

Vvargal, M B By Tanjore likanibaiara Pillai 
Aziz Huaair, Khan Sahib Mir 


Ba, Rin 

Baird, San B,i Mms E E 
Bakei, Miss F A 


Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 
Bacon, Miss Edna Gertrude, Baieillv. 

Bzila Krislina Shetty, M B.By A 

Balbhadra Dass JlHrhoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 

Ballantino, W J IT 

Bauer jee, Abmash Chandra 

Bapat, lllsaJdar Sadashlva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs Edith Martha 

Bardsley, Miss Jane Blissett 

Barkah All, MtUilvi 

Barnabas, Thoma® Cunningham 

Bunies, Mrs. A M 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Mclaine 

Barton, Miss E. G. 

Bftrtoa Mrs. Sybil. 

Baw, U. San 
BazzUey, Miss M. 

Beadon, Dr. M. (VBrien 

Beatsou-Boll. The Bev. Sir Nicholas Dodd. 

K 0 S.I., K.C.I.E. * 

Beaumont, T. C. 
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Beddy, Min h. 

Beg. Mirsa Kalioh Beg Farldon 
BeijeiBin, Joseph 
Bennett, The Eev. J. Q. 

Berry, Mias H. M. 

Berae, Albert Clifford 
Beet, James Theodore 
Bhagwandas, Bai Zaoerbal 
Bhan, Lala Udhal 
Bhanot, Mrs. £. 


Bhatla, Biharilal 
Bhatt, Mrs. Janki Bai. 
Bhaya, B. K. 

Bhide, Eaoji Janardhan 


Bhutt, Chhotelal Ooverdhan 
Bidlkar. Shankar Vithal 


Blgge, Mrs. Violet Evelyn 
Bihar i Lai 
Binns, Miss H. C. 


BirJ Behari Lai 
Bird, Mrs. D. M. 

BIrla Bai Bahadur Baldeo Das 
Bimey, Mrs. S. D. 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 


Biswas, Babu Annoda Mohan 
Biswas, Miss S. 

Blaokham, Colonel Robert James 
Blackmore, Hugh 
Blackwood, John Ross 


Blair, Mrs. S. M. 

Blair, The Rev. J. C, 

Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Booth, Miss Mary Warburton 
Booth-Gravely, Mrs. Artha, 

Bose, Miss Riroth (also bar.) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bar ) 

Bose, Mrs. Sharnolota 
Botting, W. B. 

Bowen, GritBth 


Brahmachari, B. B. 

Brahuspathy, Dr. R. 

Brander, Mrs. Isabel 
Bray, Lady 

Bremner. Lt.-Ool. Arthur Grant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tlllotson 
Bridget, Mother Mary. 

Brock. Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev. Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Browne, Mrs. E. K. 

Brown, Mrs. Jean. 

Buck, Mr. H. C. 

Buck, Mrs. M. 

Buckland, Mrs. K. L. 


Buckley, The Revd A. W. 

Buckley, Miss Margaret Elizabeth (also bar) 
BookniOl, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T. 


Bunston, Sister I. 

Bunter, J. P. 

Burrows, Mrs. Olive 
Burt, Bryce Chudlelgb 
Burton, Miss 
Burton, Mrs. D. 

Butt, Miss L. 

Cain, Mrs. Sarah (also bar) 
Oaleh, Mrs. M. 
OallagbaoiH. W» 


Cama, Dr. Miss Freany. 

Cama, Mias T. J. H. 

Campbell, Mias Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Rate 
Campbell, Miss Susan 
Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 
Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 
Carmichael, Miss Amy Wilson 
Carey, Miss B B. 

Carr, Miss Emma 
Carr, Thomas 
Case, The Revd. B. C. 

Cashmore, The Revd T. n. 

Cassels, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 
Catherine, Sister 
Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 
Cecilia, Sister Fannie 
Ohakrabarti, H. K. 

Cliakravarti, Bai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakravarti, Mr. G K. 

Ohalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 
Chandler, The Rev. John Scudder 
Chatterji, AnodlNath 
Chatterjee, Mrs. Onila Bala 
Chetty, Mrs. A. A. 

Ohirag Din, Seth 
Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 
Chogmal, Kamidhan 
Clancey, John Charles 
Clark, Herbert George 
Clark, Miss M. 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Olaypole, Miss Henrietta 

Olerke, Honorary Major Louis Arthur Henry 

Cleur, A. F. 

Olutterbuck. Peter Henry 
Cocke, A B. 

Coelllo.V, A. 

Collins, Mrs. 1. O. L. 

Colyer, Mrs. 

Connor, W. A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Joslah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev. Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Marie 
Oorthorn, Dr. Alice 
Cottle, Iliis. Adcla (also bar) 

Coutts, J. E. 

CV)ventry, H. R. 

Cox, Mrs. E. 

Cozon, Stanley William 
Crozier, Dr. J. 

Camming, James William Nicol(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev. WiUiam 
Dabreu, Miss P. 

DaOosta, Bliss Zilla Edith 
Dadabboy, Lady Jerbanoo 
DaOama, Accacio 

D 'Albuquerque, Gajetanluho Francis 
Dalrymple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev. George James 
Das, Nlranjan 
DaifTlam Lala 
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DaB, Tho Bev. Andrew Prabhu 
Dass, Bialik Karain 
Dastoor, P. 8. 

Datta, Dr. Dina Kath Pritba 
Davare, Miss Anandibai* 

Davidson, Oaptaln D. J. 

Davies, Bliss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. Bl. 

Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Birs. Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
Deane, Mrs M. 

DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Oapt . H. P. 

Dorasari, D P. 

Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Xavier (also bar) 
Dewes, LloutrColonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Hal, Ral Sahib 
Dbarm Ohand, Lala 
Dickenson, Bliss Ida 
Dlishad Begum 
Dockrell. Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Dotiwala, K. B. Merwanji Coovoiji. 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Bev. 0* C. 

Drysdaie, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun, Miss L. E. 

Duncan, Mrs. B. M. 

Dunk, Mjs. M. R. 

Durjan Singh, Rao Bahadur 

Dutta, Blehta Uamam 

Dwanc, Mrs. Blary 

Eagiesome, George 

Bastley, Mjs. Esme 

Bdgell, Lieut.-Oolonel Edward Arne Id 

Erne, Mrs. M. L. 

Edward, B. 

Edwards, Miss C. M, 

Elliot, Mrs. I. B. 

Elmos, Miss F. S. 

Eiwes, Blrs. A. 

Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, B!I^ E. J. 

Esch, Dr. 0. D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Oeredlg 
Evans, Miss L 
Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian. 

Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Faridoonji, Mrs. Eilla 
Famre, Blrs. K. 

Faul, Sister L. 

Fawcett, Blrs. Gertrude Mary 
Fazal ElahifMrs. B. S. 

Feegrade, E S. 

Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, L. P. 

Ftrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H, M. 

Firth, Bin. G.E.M. 

Fisk, MissN.B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. E. H. 

Flanders, Blrs. H, 


Flashman, Thomas Charles 
Flemlna, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. E. 

Foglienl. Bev. J. P. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Bev. Henry 
Forrester, G. 

Foster, Captain P. 

Fonlkes, B. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Sister Jane (also bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. B. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 

Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohllch, Mr. J. E. 

Fyson, Hugh _ ^ 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 
Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 
Gabriel, Ephraim Manoaseb 
Gandhy, Mr. Pestonjl Jamsetji 
Qarbett, Blrs. J. 

Gartbwaite, Liston 
Gass, Rev. J. 

Ga8kell,W. 

Gateley, Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Qhose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghose, B K. 

Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
Giffard, Mrs. Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore, R. J . 

Olanvllle, Miss R. E. (also bar) 

Gmeiner, Miss L. 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard „ , , ^ 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcohn George 
Goodbody, Mrs. , 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur, BlaU 
lapur, Bellary 
Gordon, Miss E. A. 

Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu) 

Govind Lai, Lala . , , — , 

Grant, Lleut.-Colonel John Weymlss 
Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. Joto , , . . 

Grant, Dr. Lilian Wemyss (also bar.) 

Gray, Blrs. Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr. A. L. 

Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg» L. H. 

Grlessen, Albert Edward Pierre 
Gulllford, The Rev. Heary 
Gumblev, Mr. Douglas 
Gune, Trimbak Baghunath 
Gyl, tJ. Maung 
Haal, Rev. E. A. 

Hadji, Dr. D. A. 

Hadow, Rev. Frank Bumeai 
Eaiyatt BlaUk 
Hanrahau, W. Q. 

Harding, BiUss 0. 
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Harper, The Bov. A.E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Harris, A. B. 

Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. 9. 

Harrison, Bobert Tullls 
Hartley, Mrs 1*. 

Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Bev. A. J. 

Hatch, The Ih v W. J 

Haworth, Lioiit.-Col Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hay, Miss E 

Hayes, Miss Mary Lavinia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Haynoss, A. G 
Hodinger, Cliarles George 
Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Bev. O. E. 

Higginbottom, Mrs E C. 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

HiU, Ehott 

Hodge, Bev J Z 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K 

Hoffman, The Bev. Father John, e.J. 

Hogg, Mias J. 

Hogg, Harry William 
Hogg, Miss IJ K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Bopu 
Holden, Major Hyla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss B. J. 

Holliday, Miss Ellcon Mabel (bar ) 

Holllngberry, Mrs. P. 

Hollway, Miss E 11 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, B 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogeworf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr. Charles Henry Standish 

Hopkyns, Mrs. E. 

Hoskings, Butherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin K>aw, Muug 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes. Miss LUbetb Bell 

Himt, Major E H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Husain, Saiyid M 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Iqrahim. Maulvi Muhammad 

Ihsan All 

lnglis,Mrs. Ellen 

Ireland, The Bev, W. F, 

Irvine, B A 

Iyer, Subliarayappa Bama 
Jackson, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson, ]Mrs. H. 

Jaijee Bai (Mrs Petit) 

James, Mrs. Bewati 

Jamna Prasad 

Jervis, Mrs. Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Willielinhia, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Bao Bahadur Ganesb Yenkatesh 
John, Bev. Brother 
Johnston, Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs. Bosalie 


Jones, Mrs. V. B. B. 

Jones, Bev. D. B 
Jones, The Bev. John Peter 
Jones, The Bev. Bobert 
Jones, The Bev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L. 

.Toshi, Bal Bahadur K. D. 

.Tosbi, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi, Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Bam 
Joyce, Mrs. E. L 
Judah, Mrs. S H. 

Judd. C. B. 

Jugaldas, M. 

.Tung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs 
Kaji HiraUl Lallubhal 
Kalubava. Azam Kcsarlahn 
Kanoo, Yasut 
Kanga, Mrs. 

Kapadia,M. K. 

Kapadia, Miss Motibai 
Karanjia, Mr. B N. 

Karve, Dhondo Keshay 
Kelavkar, Miss Krishna bal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Kelly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Kemp, V. N., The Bev. 

Ker, Thomas 
Khamliona Sailo 

Tvhnn, Hon Liout-Nawab Jamshed All 
Khan. Mrs 
Khan, Mrs Gracic 
Kharshedjl, Miss S. N. 

Khujoorma, Nadirshab Nowrojee 

Kidar Nath, Lala 

Kid.ir Nath 

King, Mi'^s Elsie 

King, Bev. Dr. B. A 

King, Bobert Stewart (.also bar) 

Kirloskar, Lakshman Kashinath also bar 
Ivitchin, The Be\ d J. 

Kitchio, Mrs. M. 

Klein, C H 
Knight, H W. 

Knollys, Lteut.-Col. Robert Walter Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S P. 

Kr(‘yor, Lieut.'Coloncl Frederick Au. ii t 
Christian 

Krishnan, Bao Bahadur Kottayi 
Krishnaswami Ayyar, Diwau lUhadur A 
Krialmeswami Chetty, M B. By. C. V. 
Krishnaswami Chetty, Mrs C 
Kugler. Miss Anna Sarah (also bar) 

Kumaran, P. L. 

Kyaw, U To. 

Lajja Bam 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohan 
Lala Jai Deva. 

Lamb, Dr. J. 

Lambourn, G. E. 

Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lank ester. Dr. Arthur Colborns 
Latham, Miss J. L. 
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Lauih'r^, Mi«K V 

I^wroiice, (Captain Henry lluiulie 
Lawrence, Sir Henry Staveley 
Lear, A. M. 

L<m‘, \ 1 iss li. 

Leslie Leveesfor Hudson 
Lovl,Mi>sS E. 

Lil.iwaii, Miss 
iJnforlh, MisH I 
Little, Mr, M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ell.zalielli 
Lloyd, Mrs. E M. 

Lobo, Miss Ursula Murio 
Locke, Robert Henry 

Lodi, Kliaii Hahadui Bhakhir Mulu-nd J)in Khan 
Loughur&t, Miss H. 0. 

Lonmer, Mrs 
Lovrnin, Hov J H. 

Low, Sii Charles J'hnest 
Luce, Miss L E 
Taico, Mrs Tu Tee 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
lain.u/i. The Ih'V KatluM 
Lund, Gcortje 
hu nd in. Sister M 1 
MacAllster, The Rev. U 
MacArthur, Miss V. E 
MacFarlanc, Miss E M 
Mackay, Rev. J. 8. 

M.ickay, Mrs S M 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregOi 

Mackenzie, Howard 

Mackenzie, Miss Mina 

Mai'Koiiua, Lady Esther Florence 

MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lieut.-Golonel John Norman 

MacKellar, Dr. Mariraret 

MaeM.irqnis, J 

MacNair, Mrs. M. 

Maeknec, H. 0. 

Mac.iiilay, Miss Eliza Jane, Ahinedabad 
Macphall, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (<iiso liar) 
Macphail, The Rov James Meny 
Macrae, The Rev Alexandci 
Madan, Mr Rusramji lIoiin.is|i 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Jlalpli llanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, CuddaloK* 

Madeley, Mrs. E. M. 

Maliommcd Allanur Klian 
Maiden, J. W. 

Mankar, K. S. 

Manubai Da pat, Mrs 
ManwaTin;^, Mi',s A , F. 

Maracan, Esmail Kadir 
Maruaret Marv. Sister 
Marker, Mrs Arabal Ardashir 
Marier, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W. J. 

Mary, Mother A. 

Mary ot St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Dhlrozsliah Jehnngir J.r, 

Maaani, Rustam Pestonjl 
Mathias, P. F. 

Maung Maung 
Maung, U Itu 
McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
MoDonald, Joseph James 
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McEldcfry, MIshS L. 

McGuire, llugii William 
Mcll wrick, Leslie 
Mckec, Rev. William John 
McKenzie, Miss Allico L'^armouth 
McMaster, Dr. Elizaiictli, « n. 

MeNeil.MlssW H. 

Mellohbie, Miss S L 
Vlead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev Father E. 

Mehta, Mrs. Honda, itf n.E. 

Mehta, Khan Saheb M. N 

Mehta, Vaikimtral Lallubh.u 

Menesse, N. H 

Mt‘ver, li 

Mill, Miss C It. 

Miller, Uapt. Ji (J. 

Mininken, Mis V W 

Mirikar, Naiayanrao Yeshwaiit 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 

Mitchr sou, Miss 

Mitra, Mrs Dora 

Modi, D. K. 

Mody, S R 
Mohammed Mhan 
Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert lamest 
Moore, Mother T 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Triislo\o 
Moore, Miss Eleanor Louisa 
Moorehouse, Rev H, A. D. 

Mordeeii, T 
Morrison, Miss M. H. 

Motilal, Seth of Plparla 
Mott, .1. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozumdar, Jadu Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahil) Conjeovaram ^ranickam. 
Miiga',eth,Dr K. J) 

Muhamnnd, Khan Jlahadiir Sliaikh K, 
Mukharji, Dabu Jogendra Nath 
Mukerji, itabii Han Mohan 
Mukerji, Rai Salub A. K, 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Aliiriay, A , 

Mya,U. Po. 

Myres, Mis® J. L. 

Nag, Mrs. Sasl Mukbi 
Naimullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naoum Abbo 
Sapier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

rfarayan Canaji Rao, Rao Saheb 
Narayanjee Laljee 
Naruy.inaswami Chetty, DBG. 

Narayan Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manek]t Kharsedji 

Navalkar, Miss Ruby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mlrza 

Naylor, MlssN. F 

Nayudu, Rao Sahib Qudalore Rangannyakulu 
Neill, Rov. C. 

.Vewman, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
N icholson. Rev. 

1 Noble, Dr. W. A. 

I xVoomi, Rov. Slother 
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Norria, Miss C. (Nagpur) 

Norris, Miss 0. ( Jun^ura). 

Norris, Hiss MargAre 
Noyas, Mrs. V. M. B. Nelly Vale 
Oakley, Mrs. Winfred Edward 
O'Brien, Lteat.-Oolone) 

O'Oonor, Brian Edward 
OgUvie, Miss L. 

O'Hara, Biisa Biargaret 
Old, Frank Shepherd 
Otdreive, Rev. F. 

Orman, Honorary Captain Charles Henry 
Orr, Adolphe Ernest 
Orr, James Peter 
Orr, Mis, Amy 


O’SuUivan, Miss E. 

Outram. The £ev. A. 

Owen, Mr. C. 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Sandar 
Palin, Lieut -Col. Handle Harry 
Parehure, Mrs. Umabal. 

Park, The Rev. Qeorge W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr. (Mis^ H. B. 

Parker, Mrs. B>. J. 

Parsons, Bonald 
Patch, Miss K. 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoijl Dorabji, O.i.k. 
Patel. K.G. 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 
Patrick, Sister 
Pearce, Miss G. A. 

Pearce, Miss M. M. 

Pearce, W. £. 

Pearson, B. A. 

Penn, The Rev. W. 0. 


Penner, Rev. Peter Abraham 
Petigara, B. J. 

Pettigrew, The Rev. William 
Plia Htaw, Mrs. Ma Ma Prue. 

Phadke, V. K. 

Phaiibus, Miss Bose Margaret (also Bar) 
Phelps, The Revd. A, 0. 

K , Mrs. Maude Marlon 
Mrs. A. J. 

Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggott, Miss R. 

Plggott, C. W. O'M. 

PUlay, Chinnappa Slngaravanl 
Plm, Mrs. Banee 

Finney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, J. L. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamberdas, Ijaxmldas 
Plttar, D. A, 

Plowden, Lt.*Gol. Trevor Chichele 
PoUete-Boberts, Bfiss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs. Judith Chevallier 
!Popen, Sister Lilian Victoria 
Porter, Miss E. 

Fosnett, Miss E. 

Powell, John 

prabhn, Anantrao Baghunatb 
Piahiaj, CK)pal Chandra. 

Prance, Miss O. 

Prasid, Oapt. Tolsi, of Nepal 


Prasad, Ishwari 

Fribhdas Sbevakram 

Price, The Bev. Eustace Dickinson 

Prldeaux, Frank Wlnok worth Austice 

Provost, Father F. 

Pugh, Mtb. E. B. 

Purshotamdas Thakutdas 
Quinn, Miss A. M. 

Kaghira, Khan Baha<lur M. B. 

Bahlm, Abdul, Plrzada Saiyid Sardar, 

Rahman, Mrs. Z. A. 

Rahmat Bibi 

Rai Babu Ram Einkar 

Raj Narayan, Ral Bahadur. 

Bait, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 
Eajadnya, R. N. 

Ram, Lala Diyali 

Ram Lala Kanslii 

Ram, Rai Baiiad at Raizada 

Hamas wami, Rao Saheb Colattur 

HaTnanbhai, Mrs. Vidhyagauri, M.B.r. 

Eamgopal, Mallanl, Seth 

liangaswami Brabuspathi Dr, 

Ranjit Singh 
Raukine, Miss S. J. 

Rao, M. R Ry., V. S. 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 
Rattan Chand 
Ratanji Dlnshah Dalai 
Rattans! Muljl 
Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, ChuniUl. 

Ray, Harendra Natb 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebello, P. A. C. 

Reod, Lady 

Reid, The Rev. James Potter 
I Reese, The Rev. Thomas Willoughby (also Bai) 

I Rechards, Mrs. H. F. 

Richardson, Mrs Catherine Stuart 
Richardson, The Rev. R ('* 

Rieu, Rev. Father Peter John 
Rmman, Miss N. V, 

Riven burg. The Rev. Dr. 

Robarts, Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Booerts, Mrs. H. 

Roberts, The Bev. 

Roberts, The Rev. J, W. 

Robertson , Miss M. 

Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut,-Colonel William Henry Bonnei 
Robson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cvill R. A. Spencer 
Roe, Colonel (Tyril Harcourt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Eokade, Mrs. Janabal 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F, W, 

Rukhraabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar). 

KulaOh, Rev. George Bernard 
Rushforth, Mrs. W. 

Rustomjl Faridoonjl 
Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs. Bapsy 
Sackett, Mrs. E, 

Sadiq, SJuuns-ud-dln 
Sadlier, A. W. Woodward 
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Sage. AQrs K. D. 

Sahat, Bam (also Bar). 

Sahan Earn Kali 
Sahayi Lala Deonatb 

SahcTvala, Khan Sahib Ismailji Abdul Hussain 

Salamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 

Salkleld, Tom 

Samuels, Joseph 

Saunders, Miss V C. 

gavldgo, Rev. Frederick William 

saw Ba La 

Sawbney, Lala-Isher Das 

Schultse, The Bev. Frederick Volkomor Paul 

Soott.Dr. D M. (also Bar). 

Scott, MtBH E. 

Scotland, Lieut.>Colonel David Wilson 
Seagrave, G. 8. 

Sen, Dr. P. C. 

Sethna, Dr. K. S. 

Shah' Baba Lai Behar' 

Shah, Mohafned Kama. 

Sbah, Mohammad Kawas 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
Shamnath, Ral Baliadur (also Bar). 

Sharifa Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

Sliarpe, Miss W. 

Sharpe, Miss P. E. 

Shastrlyar, 0. V. 

Shaw, Mrs. Hawthorne 
Khiveshwarkar, R V. 

Shrlpad Krishna Belvalkar. 

Shroff, Dr. E, D. 

Shuuker, Cioil Pcrclval Vancontre 
Shyam Rikh. Raja Francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Bahadur. 
SIddons, Mrs. 

Simcox, Arthur Henry Addon brooke 
Smitli, Miss ,1 F 
Smith, Miss a H 
Simklns, Charles Wylkks 
Simon, Miss M. 

Siraonsen, J. L. 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Hims, Mrs. A. 

Sinclair, Reginald leihy 
Singh, Kanwar Ohamaudi 
Singh, Apjl Dhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Slngn. Makkhan 
Slugh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Bai Bahadur Sundar 

Siugh; Kukhmina 

Singh, Rlsaldar Major, Uanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdlt 

Singh, G. Sher 

Singh, Soban 

Slnghe, Miss L. K. V, 

Slsingl, J. 

Skrlne, Mrs. D. F. 

Slater, A. E. 

Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss Ellen 

Smith, The Rev. Frederick WllUam Ambery 
Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 
Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 
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Solomon, Dr. Jacob 
Somervell, T. W. 

SommerviUe, The Rev,l)r. James 
Sorabji, Miss S 
Spencer, Lady E.M. 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 
Sri Ram Kunwar 
Srlvastava, R S. 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A. 

Starte, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev. John Ferguson 

Steele, M. L A 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Miss L. K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson, Surgeon-General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Bfile, M D. 

St Coletlo, Tho R(‘V Mother 
St. Gregory, Rev. Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu T^kshmi Ammal, Risliiyar Subrahinanya 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur. 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Sundrabal, Bai 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

SwainsoD. Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swaml Shyamananda 
Swanzy, Mrs M A 
Swift, Miss Eva 
SwlQchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Svmes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Tahalrulnessa Chandhuranl. 

Taloherkar, M. C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs. M. 

Taleyaikban, Maneksliab Cawasha 
Tahb Mahdl Khan, Malik 
Tambe, Dr. Gopal Rao Ramchandra 
Tari^dar, S. K. 

Tarr, Mis. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Frldeaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prldeaux 
Taylor, Miss M. A. 

Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise. 

Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Theln, Maung Po 
Theobald, Mrs. (also Bar) 

Thimmayya, Mrs. K. S. 

Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
'Thomas, H. S. 

Thomas, Mrs. Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson; R. 0. 
llioy, Herbert Dominick 
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Thunwmim.i, Mhs Bohir 
Tllak;H. VlsUwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tiruiiarajaim Athariyai, M 11. By M A. P. 

Tomkins, Sir Lionel Linton 

Tonkioson, Mrs Edilh 

Tndball, Miss Emma 

Tiillo, AIKs I M V 


Turner, Mrs. Vera 
U Jia I.wia 
Lmabai, Mrf* 1*. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zurawar Xli.in 
Usman Saliil) lUliadm, khan Bah.idin 
Miihamhiad 
Vail, C. E. 

Vajifdai, Mrs. llormusji Manock)! 

Vale, Mrs, K. 

Valentine, Capt.C B. 

Vardon, A C 

Varrna, Babu Mahondra Doo 
Veronicii, Mother Marv, ludoie 
Vijayaraj?hava Aeliaryar 
Visvesvaraya, Sir Mokshagiindam 
Viir{j{hese, l)n\an Bahadur Geor^'c Thomas 
Wait, William Ilobert Uainiltoii 
Wakeman, Mrs E. 

Waiayatullah, Khan Bahadur llaflz Muhammad 

W alewalker, F. Bahurao 

Walford, Miss Zoo 

Waller, Frederick Ohlghton 

Walters, Miss W. E 


Walton, Mrs. Julia 
Ward, Mr. W. A F. 
Warhurst, Cajd A E 
Warren, Miss llosamund 
VV are**, Donald Horne 
Webb-Wure. Mrs. Dorothy 
Weighell, Miss Anna .Tane 
Western, 3 Iip 8 Mary Priscilla 
Weth,Mrs Ilosa 
Whitaker, Miss M E 
White, Miss J. 

White, Mrs A M W 
White, The R( n V ,1 


Woorner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, K A 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wrighl.Mr^, V G 
Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wrmht,Mis S 
Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wyness, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J. 

Young, Dr M, Y, 

Becipients of the 3rd Class. 

\|\iaui, R J 

Viiglei Mrs M 

\rall. S G 

Avadiit, 1) K 

I ‘.(‘Hers Mrs N L 

Ihsht .leiiudar Sult.m Siugh 

Bose, Bahu I* k 

Burg(ss, Mis (Sitid Bed CtossSoi K t\ ) 

Clmudi.i Siimli liaiiLi‘>Naik, Gliiii Hills Batlalu 

Choudlmrv, Mis N B 

Doss l> T I 

GIuMle. B A 

Goide, S B 

.laiikiu.dh Miss \ 

loliiistoui MihS A G 

loshi, K II 

Kama Aliss I) J) 

Kamat, \ M 

Kararijai, G K 

Koth.unili G R 

Kotwal. JJjiMldai M.islu Hingli 

Kulkarui, B I) 

; Lahiri K N 
(lewis, Mrs M (' 

, laibo ,1 I 
MamieJ Mrs .1 R J) 

I Marwa<li K M 
Mulla I K 

I \egl, IlaMld.ir Mujoi Mor Sing 
Pursluul, M .1 


Whit(‘(oiube, Miss A 
Wiglall, G 

Wildnian, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs, A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
M ill lain s Mrs E 
Willis, Mrs Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Mihs Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wilson, The Rev J 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt Charles Sin 1 1 le 

Wiser, Mrs. C. V. 


iFatil, M G 
B.itil, S R 
j Bunt halo \ J F 

Buranik, (Dharwai Vanita Seva Shamaj) 
R.ihiuan M 11 
I Rangaeharva Mis B 
I Ri< haids. Miss A M 
' Bouth, Babu J (' 

, Roy, Bahu S B 
Saian, S 

I Sni, The Bi v. P. A N 
V Pu 

Wadhwam, H B 
Wahiu, Saedar Abdul 
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ABDUL HAMID, ftiH, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-at- f aw, Kt ,C.I.E., 0. IJ.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapiirthala State. 6. 15 October 1881. m. a 
daiiKlitcrof Khan Sahib Sheikh Arair-ud-Din, 
retired i^xtra Asstt. Commifisioner in tlie 
Punjab. Educ. * Government (^ollese, Lohore. 
Judge, 1 009 , Supdt. of tlic Census Operations 
1011, Head of the Executive and He venue 
Depis as Mashlr Mai; Fellow of the Jhinjab 
University ; Lately Memlier, Ihinjab Legis- 
lative Council; Chief Secretary, March 10ir>, 
Chief TVDnlster, 1920 Khan Bihadur (lOK)), 

0 U M (lOlH), CTE (l‘)J3)- lvnight(d, 
Srd.IniK* 1033 Appointed hv thcGoverninent 

01 India Chairinau of the IJanking Enquiiv 
Coiiiimttee for the Centrally Admmisteied 
Areas, 1020-30 Delegate at the Asseni])lv | 
ot League of Nations in 1031 Address 
Kapurthala 

AllDUL KAHIM, Maulavi, BA., M.L C., 
Government pensioner. Member, Counnl 
of State , Member, Bengal JiCgislatiNC CouikiI 
sm((‘ 1020, ri(suleut, B(‘iigal l‘i»si<l(im 

Mu'>lim l.(Mgue h 20 Aug 1H(13 nt A\esh.i 
Ivhalnm otycalditta Kdtu S>lli( tami (’al< utt . 
Stilted as <1 teadiei in the Cah iitta M.uli isah 
Assistcant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 15 > ears , Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about live 
years Paid (cat ton History of India for 

Beginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu , Students* History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in Indi.i in Bengali, 
irints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching In English; and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English). Address 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K C T R (1017), b 1860 , formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department, Government of 
India and Pol Agent Khyher Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirnh Expedition 1807-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1008 (C I E ) , on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1804-5 , has been an 
ML A since 1923, received title Nawab 
1015 , and Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal 1020 
One of thofoundcis of and Life Houy Secrc'tai v, 
Islamia College, Pesliawar , Member, Indian 
Hound 3'al>lo Conic'rence First Minister, 
N W F. P Government. Address Peshawar. 

ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, SAUEUZ\I)4, Sill, 
(ME (Kt , 1034) Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i- 
Hind , Chief Mmister, Hamimr State h 
Septi‘nil)er 1874 w? A Princess of Kuling 
Family ot Loharoo State Educ. In India 
undcT Eurojieaii Tutors Private* Sotretarj 
to His late Highness 1804 to 1000 , Ohiel 
Sc'cretary 1000 to 1030, Chief Mmister 1030 
onwards , was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Delegation, Hound 3 able 
Conference, August 1031 , Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, Ottawa, May 1032 and 
Delegate on behalf of Inclian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933. 
Address : The Mall, llampur (State), U.P. 


ABEHCHOMBIE, Sir John Bobertsoni Kt 
(lO.h'i), Merchant, Director, Wilson Latham & 
(’o , J,td , h Juno 11,1888 m. Elsie Maude d. 
of E W. Collin late ICS. Educ * Choltcnliam 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in 1010 ; 
joined I. A. H O Feb. 1015. Joined 18th 
K G 0. Lancers in France, May 1016 , active 
service in Fr.ance, May 1916— Marc*h 1018 and 
ill Palestine March 1918 — Feb. 1010 Military 
Cioss and mentioned in dcspatcdics. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1025 ; President, 1930, Member, Bombay 
Jjeglslativo Council, 1025-26 and 19.30-31. 
Address Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 

ABHEDANANDA, HlS HOTJNKSS Srermat 
S wAMi, Pit D (New York), Presidcuit, 
Ramakrishna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
S])iritu»l 'Teacher, liccturcr and Author, h Get. 
2, 1866 Educ ( aleutta University. Dis- 
ci |)le of Sri Hama Krishna Parainahamsa and 
a s])iii<iial hrotlier c)f Swam! Vhekanancla, 
a Trustc'o of the Bclur Maf.h and Hamakrlshna 
Mission Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) Tn 1897 
went to New York, U S. A , and organised 
(he Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada Returned to Calcutta 
In 1921 and established the Hamakrlshna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Hamakrlshna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Hamakrlshna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Hama- 
knshna Vivekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur ol Cliatia Bliaktaslir.nn, Dist Hdampur 
as well as ol “ Ahhedananda Aere.s," 
Cahf, US V PuhUcatioris Jleim amatioii , 
Spiritual I'litoidmeiit , Philosojdiv of work. 
How to he a Yogi, Di4Jiii‘ Heritage ol 
Mail, Seli-lviiowl(‘(lg(' (Atmn-.7naii) , India 
and her People , Gospel of Hamakrlshna; 
Sayings of Hamakrlshna , Human Affection 
and Divine Love Great Saviours of the 
World, “ The Doctrine of Karma ” ; “ The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century ; “ Lei tures 
and Addresses in Tiulia , ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali; Founder 
and Editor of Biswa-Bani, an illustrated 
Bengali monthly Magazine of the H. K. V. 
Soch'ty. Address Kam Krishna Vedanta 
Soiiot'v, 10/B , Haja Raj Kissen Street, 
Calcutta 

ACLAND, Richard Dyke, Tlio Right Rev 
M A., bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881 
Educ Bedford and Oxford. Deacon 1905, 
Priest 1906 ; Curate, St. Mary’s, Slough 1005- 
10 ; S. P. G Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapolf, Bombay, 1911-1929 Address 
Bishop’s Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 

ADDISON, Major-General George Henry, 
M A (Cumb ), M 1 Meeh R , D S O (1015), 
C M G (1017), C B (1033) ; Engmeer-iu- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, since May 
1032 b 13 May 1876. m. Mamaret 
Henderson, 1005 Educ: Wellington College, 
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R. M. Academy, Woolwich; King's College, 
Cambridge (FeUow Commoner). First Com- 
mission in K. E. 1895 ; served throughout 

S. African War, 1899-1902; Great War, 
1014-1918; Promoted to Major-General in 
1981. Address: Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla. 

ADDISON, Thh Hon’blb MR Justice (Sir) 
James, M A„ B So., (Kt. 1985) Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Lahore b 18 Nov 1870. m. Vera 
Mary Delphine Cones Edur • Bauff Academy 
and Aberdeen University 189fl-01 . Passed into 
Indian Civil S(‘rvice in 1902; studied at 
University (’ollege, London, during year of 
probation ; District Judge. Delhi, 1909-11 ; 
Special Land Acquisition Officer, New Delhi, 
1012-15 ; Judge, Small Causes Court, Simla, 
1917-20 ; District and Sessions Judge, Kawal- 
piudl. 1920-24 ; Additional Judge, High Couit, 
Lahore, 1925; Puisne Judge, High Oouit, 
Lahore, 1927. Address • High Court, Lahore 

ADVAKI, Motiram Showkiram, Kaisar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal (1919) ; President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society, b, 12 October 
1868. m. Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
llev . Charles Voy sey . Bdue The Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta. Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892; Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1904; Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1904 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1906, Permanent District Juage, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thana, Surat. District ^dge. Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Naslk, until 
June 1924. Address : No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment. Hyderabad. Sind. 

AOA KHAN, AOA Sttman MaHOMBD SHAH, P. C 
(1934) ; G.0.I,B. (1902) ; G.C.S.I. (1911) ;G C.V. 
O. (1823) ; K.C.I.E. (1898) ; LL.D., Hon. Camb 
b. 1875; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, Ut 
Class ; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India; head of Ismail 
Mahomedaus : granted rank and status of first 
class chief witn salute of 11 guns in recogni- 
tion of loyal services during European War. 
PuUieatum: India in Transition. Address : 
Aga Hall, Bombay, 

AGARWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B.A., 
Advocate, High Court, Allaliabad , Member, 
First Legislative Assembly, b. 16th Feb. 1878, 
m. sister of Lala Banwarl 1^1 Gupta, B A , 
LL.B., Vakil, High C!ourt (Muttra). Educ : 
Agra Ck>n^e, B.3.M., London. Moved resolu- 
tion in Legislative Assembly re. Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc., 27th Sept. 
1921 at Simla and Bill to remove Inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala C!otton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years ; original 
member, U. P. Chamber of Commerce ; Secry , 
U. P. Hindu Sabha. Elected Member of 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province ; 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting). Publtealums : an article re 
use of aircraft during war in ** Legitiralte de 
la Guerre Aerienne," Proposed legislation for 
proteo4.>*i of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle In India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act. 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption ; Member, 


Hindu Law Research Society; Member of, 
Court, Benares Hindu University. President, 
Defenceless Prisoners’ Aid Society; Secretary, 
All-India Bankers’ Cliamber. Address : 33, 
George Town, Allahabad. 

AGA SHAH ROOKH SHAH, Nawab 8ha)> 
Rookh Yar Jung Bahaduar (1923). b. 1871 
eldest s. of Aga Akbar Shah , g.s. of H. H. tli* 
First Aga Klmn, m e, d. of the late Ag) 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Edue.: Englhh 
and Persian. Hon. A.D.C. to H. E H. tlu 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918; Hon. Prlval* 
Secretary to H H. the Aga Khan, 1900 ; M 1 
0 , ex- President, Poona Suburban Municlp.j 
lity, 1925 to 1931 ; Founder and Pcsldenl 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1920 , 
ex- Director, Queen Mary’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Solmers, Klrkce, 1928 , 
Life Fellow, Royal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 ; President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, ct( 
Address * 13, Connaught Road, Poona. 

AHMAD, DR. Zia-Udmr, 0 1.E., M.A 
(Cantab), PhD., D Sc., ML.A., Vin- 
Chanc(*llor, Muslim University, Ahgaili, 

1920- 28. 6. 1878 Edue Aligarh Trm, 
Coll , Cambiidge (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar) 
Paris, Bologna, Hazbe (Cairo), Gottingen (Pli 
D.) and AUahabad (D.Sc.); Member of Calcutt.i 
University Commn. Address ‘ Member 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi. 

AHMED, Kabsbrud-Din, Bar-at-Law and 
Advocate, Calcutta High Court ; Land- 
holder. b. 1886. Educ. : Malda Govt. High 
English School and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Called to the Bar in 1910 . 
Member, University Court, Dacca. Elected 
member, Bengal Legislative Council in 
1920 ; elected member, Legislative Assembly, 

1921- 23 , 1924-26 ; 1927-30 , re-elected again in 

1980 from the Rajshahi Division ; Founder of 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian 
liCgislative Assembly 1924-26, and its Chiet 
Whip. Member, Central National Mahomedan 
Assoc., Calcutta; Member, Democratic Party in 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23 ; Member of the 
Royal Commission on Labour, 1929-31 
Pounder of Bengal Jotedars and RaiyntH’ 
Association and its Hon. Secretary ; tak< ^ 
great interest in agriculture ; was elec t( d 
Presdt., Bengal Agricultural Confereiu* 
ill 1917; Organiser, Founder and President 
Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta, 1922-27 
elected its Patron, 1929. Publications 
Handbook of Equity, Roman Law, et( 

Add/ress: 10, Hastings Street, Calcutt.i 
Bishwanathpur, Kansaut P.O. Maid i 
(Bengal), 

AHMED, Khan Bahadur Kazi Sib Azizi 
DIN, Kt., C.I.E., I.S O , Cldet Minlsti 1, 

Datia State, b. 7 April 1861. Edur. • at 
Gonda High School, m. d. of Mirza Mahonu'd 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893 
Served in the P, 0. S., U. P., for 84 yeai 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt. Dlreetoi 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; wa-' 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Kabul during his Indian tour ; services lent 
to Bharatpur State in 1910 for emi^oyment as 
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Eov, Member of Coimcil of Begency ; trans- 1 
f erred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Gov- 
ernment eervlce In 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
as Judifiial Minister ; rendered valuable 
services to the British Government during 
non-co-operation days 1922-23 and 1930-31 
and during the Great War was mentioned in 
despatches. Appointed (/hief Minister, Datla 
in 1922, Is member of the Court of the Delhi 
University and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate 
of the Agra University, was Bellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London ; State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State , President, St 
.Tohn Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St. John’s Gate, London, 
an insignia on admission as an A.Bsociatf 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. Was 
awarded a jagir of Rs. 5,000 per annum in 
recognition of his meritorious services by H 
H. the Maharaja of Datia on the occasion oi 
the celebration of his Silver Jubilee Member. 
Indian States Opium Committee 1927-28 , 
Officer in charge of Press Camp during If R H 
the Duke of Connaught’s visit 1921 and 
n R If the J>rlnce of Wales’ visit , Life 
Member of the Cricket Club of India , Vi< e- 
President, All-India Mualira League Pvbhca- 
hons : Author of about 40 books in Bnglish 
and Urdu including life of H. M King George 
V and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
(kimmentarles on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U. P. Land Revenue Act ; translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911 
Address Datia. 

AINSCOUGH Sir Thomas Martland, Kt (1932) 
C.B.E.(1926), M. Com.,F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissionerin India and Cey- 
lon. b 1886 m. Mabel, d. of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two «. one d Educ.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business in Cliina, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1914 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1916; Sec , 
Empire Cotton Growing Committee, 1917, 
Expert Assist, to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
mission, 1920. Member of the U K. Delega- 
tion to the Ottawa Imperial Conference 1932, 
Address Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

A1 VAN GAR, Chjetlitru Doraiswahi, B A , 
B L , Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b 1873. Educ : Madras Oliristian College and 
IjUW College. Schoolmaster for two years , 
then Vakil from July 1899 ; occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, DIst 
Conference, etc. President, Taluk Board and 
(vliairman, Municipal Council, Chittoor, for 
some years. President, Andhra Provincial 
(k)nference, 1928 ; President, Postal, and R.M. 
8. Union, Madras Province, 1 929 , Puhheatums. 
Estates Land Act in Telung ; Sri Venkatesa or 
the Pint Archa ; lessons from Sri Bliagavad 
Gito; Hinduism in the light of Vislshta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled* Addrm Ohittoor. 


ALI, A.F.M. Abdul, P.R.S,L., M.A. b, 1884. Son 
of Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latlf Khan. O. T. E. 
Educ : St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta* 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal ol the 
Moslem Institute. Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 ; placed on spedal duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Ciensor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919 ; Police Miwte , Alipore, 
September 1921 to March 1922, Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officto Assistant Secretary to the Govtf 
of India. April 1922. Secretary to the Indian 
Historical Records Commission ; Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University , Member. 
Executive Committee of the Countess of 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School; jhresident of 
the Bengal Olynr^lc Association; M^ber 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Plying Club , Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society ; Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta J uvenlle House of Detention. 
Member of the Hon (Jommlttee of Manage- 
ment of the Zoological Garden, Calcutta, 
Address 3, Turnci Street, Calcutta. 

ALT, Khan Bahadur Mir Abad 
Merchant Jaglrdar b August 1789 
m. to Leakut-Aniaa Begum, d. o’ 
Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hvdera* 
bad (Deccan) Edue.: KJzam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte., Madras, 1912. Member, 
Imperial Ix'gislativc Council, 1913-20, 
Member,TiCgislative Assembly, 1921-23: Pre&dt. 
Elect, Diet. Political Confee. of Puliampet, 
1916..Pre8dt. Elect, Dist. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee., Poona, 1910; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Presdt. - 
Elect of AIl-Tndia Unanl Confee., Delhi. 1917; 
President, Unani-Ayurvedlc Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: Maasharat,’* Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury , " Iraq-wo-Tran " Member, Cosmo- 
politan Club and Nizam Club, retired from 
Public Life, 1927, visited holy places In 
Iraq and Persia in 1929. Visited holy places 
In Palestine, Syria, Egypt and Hodjaz in 
Arabia in 1932 Address : Banganapalle. 

ALIKHAN, Kunwbr Hajbr Ismaibl, 
QBE (1933), Rales of Asrauli Estate, 
(Bulandshnhr) b. Deo 1897. m, d» of 
late Kunwer Abdul Shakur Khan, Chief 
of Dharampore. Educ. : Persian and Arabic 
at home, English St. Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Mussoorie, 1922. Junior Vice- 
Chairman a year later Senior Vice-Cliairman, 
1929-1931 ; Ag Chairman 1931. Attended 
Wembley (1924), Fellow of the British Empire 
Exhibition. Toured Euroi>c‘an countries, 
Western Asia and Northern Africa (1924-26), 
Chairman, Ihroposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorie (1926), General Seeretary- 
Reception Committee, AU-India Muslim 
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Rajpiit Conference (1025) ; Vloe-l*remdonl i 
and Ilony. Treasurer of the All-Tndia Muslim 
B^ilpnt Conference Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Pulandshahr I)istrl($t Mohammadan Rural 
Constituency (1920); Seeretarv, Chana Nand 
High School, Miissoorie (1027-20). President, 
Anjuraan Islaraia, Mussoone (1028-20) 
Manager-in-Charge, Islamia School, Mussoone 
(1020-30). Elected M<*mber of the Legislative 
Assembly from t,he Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1030) 
Member of the Governing Itody the Sdiool of 
Agriculture, Dulandshahr Pieaident, Tilak 
Memorial Library, Mussoone Herodilaiy 
Darbari of the Go\ernment Chief Whip 
and founder of United India Paity m tlio 
Assembly ; Member, Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Government of India ; Member of 
Standing Haj (’ommitteo and Labour and 
Industiy Committie and Member, Standing 
Einance Comuuttee ; IVition, Indian I*ost and 
Teb'graph Union, IVlu^soniie , ExcditiveBoaid, I 
All-Jndia Muslim Confeieine and the Couiuil' 
of the All India Muslim Le.igiu' n\ 

Talim-e-Niswan Muslim Raiput,»n-i-Ilind 
Coumil Spcdhes, Presidential Addiesh ol 
Mussoone Tanzim AitdiCbs Summei 
I)e\onsluie House, Mussooile, Wintei -- 
Asraiili Instate ( llulandshalii ) V P 

ALT IMAM, Sm Syei). (Sec under Imam). 

ALl, Shaxjkat, m l a ft Rainpur Stale, lOth 
March 1873 Educ, M A.O. Coll , Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt Opium Dept I 
for 17 years Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old ' 
Boys* Assoc. Trustee, MAO Coll Organised 1 
collection of funds for Aligarh University I 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader' 
of the Khllafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Non-co-operation movement Sec , Central 
Ehilafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary , of Kkuddam-l-Kaaba Society 
Appointed' Member, Round Tabic (Vuiferemc 
to represent Moslems, travellcHl in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing tlie W^orld 
Moslem Conference, visite<l Egyid, Palestims 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hojaz Invited to 
America to di livei 1( t tures about India and 
Islam in 1913 Address Jvliilafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 1 0 Kanipur State, U P 

ALWAR, ms Highness Bharat Dharam 
Prabhaeab Sewai Maharaj Raj Risiii 
8hri Jey Singhji Dev Veerendua Shiro- 
MANI, G.C S I. (1924), G C T.E. (1919), K.C 1 E 
(1919), K C S I. (1911) Col. in British Army, 
1919 ; General in Chief of the Alwar Stati* 
Forces ; ft. 1882 ; S. father. His Highness 
Bhrl Sewai Maharaj Mangal Sighji Dev 
Veerendra Shiromanl, G.C.S 1 , 1892 , 

maintains two regiments of infantry and 
one Garrison force The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 ; infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War ; State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,60,000, 
salute, seventeen guns, liecreations Rac- 
quets ; shooting ; fishing, polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1908); motoring; tennis. Address’ The 
Palace, Alwar, l^Jputana India, T.A. Aiwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 


ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Kao Bahadur C. V , B.A., B L , Judge 
of the Madras High Court ft 1874. Educ : Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Coll- 
ege .Carmichael and Tunes Prizeman in I^w. 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P.R Sundara 
Avyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
Iligli Court, in 1808 ; Election Commissioner, 
1021-23 Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27 Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court in 1027 Appointed Ad vocal e- 
General, Madras, in March 1928; Elevat<‘dto 
the Bemh as a permanent Judge in Deeeml»or 
1028; Member of the Law College Council 
from 102M93L ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Jt.ddre8s : “ Sweta 

Sadan ”, No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 


ANDERSON, Sir Gkoroe, Kt (1024) , C S I , 
CTE (1020); MA (Oxon) , Educational 
CoinnushioniM to the Government of India ft 
15th May 1870 m to Gladys Aliie Moiony 
Edue Winchester Collegi', University College, 
Oxford Transvaal Ediuation Departnu'iit, 
1902-10, Indian Educational Stuvne, 
Professor of History, El|)lmistone Collige, 
Bombay, Scdctary, Calcutta Uni\ei- 
sity Commission, 1918-1910, Mi'inlx-r 
Enqul^^ (Vnnmitti'i* of the Muslim UnlveIsIt^, 
Aligarh, Oct J027, MemlKU of the Educalion 
Committee of tiie Indian Htalutorv 
Commission, 1928-20 , (hairman of the Pimi.ib 
Univeisitv IiHpmv Committi'c, 1032 >> 
r/ddicattoHs The Expansion of Biilish 
India British Adimnistiation in India , Shoit 
Tlistoiv ol the British Empiie Address 
Government ol India, Simla and Delhi 

ANDERSON TllE RT HON. SIR JOHN, P C.. 
Q CB (1923) G.C I. E Governor of Bengal 
(1932). ft 8 July, 1882 m Clirlstina (d. 1020) 
3rd ff of the late Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh ' one s one d. Educ. George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig Universities Entered the Colonid 
Office in l‘.)05 Secretary of the Nortlu'n’ 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1900 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 , 
Principal Clerk in the office of Insuraiu^ 
Commissioners, 1912, Secretary to Insiiraia' 
Commissioners, 1913 , Secretary, Ministry <>1 
Shipping, 1917-10; Additional Secretary t" 
the Local Government Board, April 1910, 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, 101 9, 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Re^eTl 1 K, 

I 1910-22 ; Joint Under- Secretary to the D>r<| 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 1920. Pernw ‘f' 
Under- Secretary of Statu at tlio Home OtIn‘' 
1922 to 1932 Address : Government Hoi^' 
Calcutta. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER, Professor In 
the International University of Rabindranath 
Tagore at Santiniketan, Bengal, ft. 12 Februaiy 
1871. Educ,: King Edward's School, 
Birmingliam and Pembroke Couep^b 
Cambridge Fellow and Lecturer of 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899. Professor 
in St. Stephen's College, Delhi, and memjier < ^ 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, 
and sonae time member of S 3 mdicate, Punj ‘>' 
University from 1004 to 1913; since that date 
at Santinilmtan, Bengal. PiMictUwns 
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** Christianity and the Labour rroblom 
“North India*', ** Tlie TlonaiHaanre in 
India'*, ** Christ and Labour", "The 
Indian Problem ** Indians In South Africa 
"To the Students," ' * The Drink and Drii" 
Evil" “ Mnh.itin.i (hiinild's ideas", 
‘‘Mahatma ({andhl's own Story," “ TVl.iliatma 
Gandin at Woik ", " Sadhii Sundai Sinuli, a 
Memoii," ‘ What I owe to Clnist," " ('bust in 
the Silence " Correspondent Manehentef 
Qunrdian Cape Arqus, Natal Advertiser 
Address: Sautmiketan, Dolpur, Bengal 

\NEV, MADIIAo Shuuiari, B a , B L ((‘al ) , M 
LA Ple.ulei h lil) August 1880 m Vamiina 
(died tCdar Mortis College, Nagpui 

Teacher, Kashihai Privati* High School 
Amiaotl, 1904-07 , joined hai J008at Yeotmal . 
Vi( e-l*resid»‘nt, Indian Home Rule League, 
I'lesident, Bciai ihovimial Congress Com- 
mittee, 1021-19,10 . ,Ioine(l ('ml Disobedience 
Mo\ement; Ag President, Indian National 
C'ongrchs, 19‘{.> , Memliej, la'gislatne Assembl\ 
foi lierai, 1024-J92«, 1027-1940 and 19:r), 
Memhei, Congies.s W*oiking Committee, 1924- 
25 and 1941-41 , founded Veotinal Distiict 
Association, 19l(>, Memheu, Nehiu Committee 
Viee-Piesidc lit, Res|Mmsmst Pait\ , (Imieial 
SicK'tan Congress Nationalist Paity, 1044, 
I-icadcu, CougK ss N,itionalist Assemhlv ({loup, 
19,15, (icueral Hecietaiy, Anti-Commuiial 
Awaid Contcicme Woiking Committee, 1915 
PabhrafioHs Collection ot writings and 
spc'echc'H (in Maiathi) Address. Yeotmal 
(Be r.ir) 

ANKLIKER, COL. Amie-ul-Umra SARDAR 
SIR APPAJiRAO Sahib sitole deshmukh,8ena- 
Hardoo. Sah-Shri, KB.E. (1919), CIE 
(1913) b 1874 Educ: Belgaum Pte Seere- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897 ni 
the youngest daughter of the late Mnlmraja 
Jayjirao Sahib Scindla of Gwalior 
Membei ot the Gwalior Govc'innu'nt in l)e]».iit- 
inent oi Revenue, 1918-1944 and Viie-Pie- 
sichnt, ('ouncilof Regenev, 1925 AddiehS 
Ankli, I list Belgaiuu 

ANNA RAO, Chalikani, B A (Chemistry) , 
landholder and Director of Luxmi Raugam 
Copper Mines, b 1 January 1909. m to Ana- 
Biiyadovl, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras. Address 
Bobbin, Vizagapatam District. 

ARCOT, Prince of, Sir Ghtilam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, GCIE. (1917), 
K C.I.E. (1909 ). b 22 Feb 1882. s. father, 
1W3. Premier Maliomedan nobleman o1 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and representative of tlie Sovereign 
Ruler of the Kamatic. Educ : Newington Coui i 
of Wards Institutions, Madras under C. Mon i- 
son, M. A., Member of MadrasLegislatlve Couii 
cil,1901‘6; Member of the imperial Legislative 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate*) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13; Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by nomination, 1916; Prc'si- 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore , 
President, South India Islamiah League, 
Madras Presided All-India Muslim League, 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty , 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 


AROGYASWAMI MUDALTAR, DiWAN Baha- 
dur Rayapuram Nallaveeran, B a., B C.E , 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Baliadiir 
(1026); b 18th April 1870 Educ' Madras 
Christian (‘ollege and College of Engineering, 
Aiadras. Entered service under Madras 
Government Asstt Engineer in 1896 and 
rc'tircdas Superintending ISngineer in 1925 
Minister for Thiblic Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address: liidth Castle, San 
'J’liome, Mylaporo 

VRUNDALIL Gnoimn Svn\n\. M \ , LL B 
(Cant lb) I) latt (Madias) V R Hist 
S (Loud ) ihesideut oi the 'I'heosophii al 
S<»( letv him e June 1944 h Siiiies England, 
1 Dee 1878 in Riikinini, daiighti'i ot Pandit 
Nilakaiitha Sistii, Mailias, 1920 Edtu 
C.iml)ii(lg(‘liiilv(‘isit\ and (Nuitmentof Hmopc' 
Cam(‘1<j India, 1901 and became Pinuipal ot 
the Cciitial Hindu College, Ben.iies, alfihated 
with tin* rin\('isit\ ol Allahabad, and was 
Evaminei bedh to \ m\eisit\ and to Govein- 
meiit Inspectc'd and repoited on Kashmli 
<‘clu( alional svslein Koi soiik' le.iis Oig.mis- 
iiig Secietiiy foj tlu \ll-lndia Home Rule 
League in 1917 was iiiteiiied witli l)i 
Besaiit iindi I Delemeot India \it lii 1917 
ap))oinied Pnmip.il ol National Cnmrsit\, 
Midias, wdiiih eonlened mxm him hoiioiarv 
degteeoll) Litt his diploma In mg signed by 
J)j R ibiiidianath Tagoic*, wdio was Ch nx elloi 
111 1920 became* Head oi the Ldiuatiou 
i)(*|)aitment ol the* Holkai State In 1925 
tia\<lh‘el (‘\t('nsi\ (*1\ in Liiiope In 192(5 
( oiistM lated Bishop ot the iiib»*i.il ('athtilu 
(lunch, visited Vustiaha, t Ic'ttc cl G<*neial 
S(*cr<tar\ Theosophual Society and thic*w 
hinise II into \aiioiis actiMties toi Austi, ilia’s 
development toundmg the* jouin.il idrante 
lustra / 1 a .uni b(*< oming e liaii man ot diieetois 
ot The*osophi( al Bioadeastmg Station, 2GB, 
an olfice* he still holels in 1929 wms <i power 
in the Who’s foi Ansti.iha L(*.igue, uiieom- 
inomisingly (levote*el to Australia’s politieal 
W(‘ll being, ill a piibln .leldiess designate'd 
*• Austi.iha, The Laud ot the Laigei Hope*" 
ilas Msiteel Eiiiope* and Amenta e*veiy yeai 
siiiee 19 31 on lee line tours Deeply iiitereste'd 
111 Jnteniationahsm, tin* place ot Nations m 
Evolution, and woiks ioi the national le- 
geiu'iatiou and tiee*dom ot India wuthin tlu* 
Emjnie* Puhlie ations Acrm/m, Mount 
Everest, Bedroi'ks of Edufufioti, etc is a 
Fi«*<*man c)f the Cil v ot Loudon, and a ineunlx*! 
of the '\Vorshi])liil Society of Pc'wlerc'rs. 
Address Atl>ai , Madras, 19, Gloucestei J*laee\ 
i»iidem W’ 1 

ASH, Herbert Dudley, a M I E E , Director, 
Turner Hoare <fe (^o., Ltd. b. 1879, m. Madeline 
Edith Ash Educ; Halleybury College. Attach- 
ed 29th laincers, 1915-17 , Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1917-19. Twice men- 
tioned in despatches. Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and Co., Ltd.. Bombay. 

AYANGAR, Valangiman Krishnaswami 
Aravamudha, M.A. (1914); C.I.E (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee b. 16th December 1891. d, ot 

e fof. K R. Ramaswaml Ayangar, Prof, of 
athematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(retired) ; Educ ; Kumbakonam Goveromeut 
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Ooltege and Madias 3^8!dency College. Office 
of the Acocmntaat-Oeiiexalf Madras ; Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Oorrency, 
Qalcatta ; Asstt. Seoreta]^, Plnimce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India ; Jt. Secretary to the 
Boyai Commission on Indian Currency and 
Fbanoe ; Under-Seoretary to Govt, of India, 
Finance Department ; Member of the Joint 
Committee on t^e Eeserve Bank of India 
Bill: tTnder*Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt, of India. Officer on social 
duty, Finance Department, Govt, of India 
and fiscretary, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee. Budget-Office, Finance 
Department, Government of India. Address ' 
Wingate, Simla. 

AZIZ, StEl) Abdul, Barrister-at-Law, Minlbtcr 
of Education, Bihar and Oiksa. h. ISS.'S 
Bduc. : Patna Collegiate School, Patna 
College and B N College. Called to the Bar 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple. Enrolled 
Advocate of Calcutta High Court, 1918 and ot 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded the 
Anjuman Islamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club ; President, Anjuman Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orplianage ; interested in the 
development of Urdu language ; presided over 
Several Literary Conferences; returned to 
Provincial T/^gislature In 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 ; leader of the Alirar 
Party In the Coimcil ; Minister of Fxlucation 
from January 16, 1934. Addrtss 
** Dilkusha,” Patna E. T. By. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 

BABBB, COMDO Shum Shbbk Junq Bahadoos 
Bana, General of the Nepalese Army, G.B E. 
(Hon.Mll.) cf. 1919; K.O.S.I. (Hon.) cr, 1919, 
E.C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916; Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). 6. 27 January 1888 ; 
2nd s. of His late Highness Hon. General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Sham Sheie Jung, 
G.O.B., G.C.S I., G.C.M.G., O.C.V.O., etc., 
of Ne|^ and Her late Highness Boda Maha- 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Lazmi Devi. m. 
1908, Deva Yakta Lakshml Devi i 2 s. 2 d 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
1908-1929 Dir.-Genl Medical Dept., Nepal, 
1932 ; was present at the Delhi Carona- 
tion Durbar, 1903 ; visited Europe, 1908 : was 
in charge of shooting arrangemente during 
King George's shoot in Nepal. Terai, 1911 ; 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1916 to February 1919) as Inspector- 
General of Nepalese Contingents in India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Ohief in India; 
K.O.8.I., K.C.I.B., for Meritorious Service; 
received the 1st class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradipta 
Manyabara, 191d; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour); 
Bunmean War (Waziristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention by 
(k)minander-in-Cbief in India and Governor- 
General in Council ; the Nepalese MlUtaiy 
Decoration for bravery; the British 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepale*^ Con- 
tingent during Afghan W ar, 1919; (Despawhes 
G.B.E. ; India General Service M^al wi«*^h 
Clasp). Eepresented Ne^ at the Northern 
Cominand Manosuvies (Attock, Nov. 1925). 


In memory of his son 38ala Shum Shore 
supplied (1921) Pokhara, a hlU-statfon in 
Ne^, with pipe drinkhm water at a cost 
of over Bs. 1,00,000. AddrsM .* Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal. 


BADBNOCH, Albxakdbe Cambeon, M.A , 
O.I.E. (1931); Deputy Auditor General in 
India, b. 2n(l July 1889 m Jess Greg 
Mackinnon, 1914. Bduc Dunferndine High 
School, Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. 
Joined Punjab Commission as Assistant 
Commissioner 1912; various posts in the 
Punjab 1912-18; Under- Secretary to Piffijab 
Government, 1918; Accountant p^neral, 
Central Provinces 1919 ; Posts and Tel^aphs 
1923, Central Provinces 1928; Director of 
Hallway Audit 1930 , Deputy Auditor- General 
in India 1932 f*ublicattom ' Official Beports, 
Address 4 York Place, New Delhi 


BADLEY, Brenton THOBUEN (BISHOP), M. a., 
D.D., LL D , Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society ; Member, !l^i Beta 
Kappa Fraternity; Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity ; Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Cliurch, Bombay Area, b May 29 
1876. m Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., U.SA. JSduc' 
Philander Smith College, Nalnl Tal (High 
School) ; Ohio Wesleyan Univ., Delaware 
Ohio, B. A , D.D. ; Oolumbla Univ. New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indianola, 
Iowa (LL.D.) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Bpworth League, 
India and Bunna,l 910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19; 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 : Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. PvUications : " The Making of 
a C^istian College in India” (Calentta) 1906; 
” God’s Heroes ; Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1918 ; ” New Etdiings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917; “India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; ” Hindustan’s Horisons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 ; ” Indian Chnrch Problems ” 
(Madras) 1980 ; ” The Solitary Throne ” 
(Madras) 1931 ; ” Visions and victories in 
Hindustan ” (Madras) ; ” Wame of Indi»i ’ 
(Madras) 1932. Address: “Bohinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGOHI, Satxbohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta. 6. Jan. 1882. Bdue . : Santlf nr Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta ; St, John's College, 
(Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta Unlverrtty, 10^1 > 
B.A., LL.B., Cambridge Dublin, LL.D , 
Trinity CoUege, Dublin. 1907; FeUow, Cal- 
cutU Unlvotttty, 1909; Tagore Professor of 
Law, 1916 ; Member of the Faculty of Lav^, 
Dacca Uni., 1931 ; head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni., 1981-32; Dean of tlu 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Univ., 193l>‘3i, 
Asutosh Mukerjl Lecturer in Law, Calcufu 
Univ., 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 199 r 
Addrsts: Principal s (^^rters, Darbh^ga 
Buildings, Univeisity Law Offilege, Calcutta. 

BAILEY, ARTHITE CbUELBB JoHB, 

Police Medal (1920), C. I. B. ^ (imU 
Deputy Inspector-General of f- 

kuJ October 1886, m* to Heather M. B. 
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Hickio. Ediic: St. Andrew's College and 
King's Hospital, Dublin. Joined Indian 
Police, 1006. Addresa: Bclgaum, M. <& S 
M. Ely. 

li AIHD, Major-gknerai Hakry Beauchamp 
Douglas^ C B , C M G , C I.K., D S O , Croix 
de guerr (France) with palms , Commander 
Dcocan District b 41 h Ajiril, 1877 7« 

Mary, d ot (Captain A Caldecott Educ 
Clilton and BMC Sandhurst 12th Bengal 
Cavalry , Brigade Major, ] G C , ADC. to 
G.O C in Chiet, Aldershot , A D C to G O C 
let Corps, ]i K.F , G S O (Ind ), Cav Corps , 

0 C. 8th Aigyllshire H iglilandi rs , G O C 
75th Inii) Jlngade, B K F , J1 G G S , Balu- 
(histan Corps, Third Atglian War, GOC 
/oh Jirigado Commandant SOS Belgaiiiu , 
D.A and Q M G , J!^orthein Command, G O 0 
Kohat District, GOC Deccan District , 
Tirah, 1807-1808, Great War, France 1014-18 . 
i'hird Atghau War, Waziristan Operations 
1921. 

BAJPAI, Sill GiRJA Shankar, B A. (Oxon ) ; 
B.Sc. (Allahabad); KBK (lOi.'O, C B E. 
(Civil), 1922 , C.I.E , 5 July 1926, ICS; Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India, Depart- 
ment of Education, Health and Lands b 3 
April 1891. Edve. Muir Central College, Allaha- 
bad and Merton College, Oxford Appointed to 
the 1 G S. in November 1913 , Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919, 
Under-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 , Private Secretary to the 
Bt. Hon. V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 , and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22; on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 , Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept, 

01 Education, Health and Lands, 1923 ; ofliciat- 
Ing Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Department of Education, Health and 
Lands, 1924 , Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. 
Address : Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Bound 'J'aWe Confe- 
rence, 1930-31 ; Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 

BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasad a, Rai- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov. 18, 18S6. m. Shrimatl Sumitra Devi. 
Educ,\ Canning College, Lucknow; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1917 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., Kheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed lIon.Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakliimpiir Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly, 
1920 ; Elected Member, U P. lAsgislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Vlheri, 1929, 
Elected (JI airman, District Board, Klierl, 
March 1933. Address: Lakhimpore, Hhcri 
(Oudh). 

•ip; 
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BAICSin bOHAJS LAL, Rai BahuiiUR, Ex- 
MLA (iion-Maliomedan Constituency, Jui- 
luTider Dnision) Advocate, High Court, 
Lahore b 4 Afiiil 18.57 Fraetised as Vakil 
In Jkaiigra, .luDunder and Lahore. Elected 
Member, Punjab LegWathe Count il, 1913 t20 
Addrns High Court, Lahore 

B'VbKBlSIf^ I)K 31 A, PllJ), FSS 
F U E 8 , F U Ui-.t S , Piirndpal and J*iot, 
ot Econoinic>^, Bajaraui College and Ins- 
pect oi ot Secondary Ikluiahou, Kolluipnr, 
b 22nd Dcccnibci 1882 m Miss Du vabal 
AlaEcN, B I* N A Ednc Govt Higli S< bool, 
Miilfan, I) A V ('ollcg(‘ and Govcimiicnt 
College, laibojc. School ot Economics and 
Polities, London Was Princii)ul .vnd Govci- 
noi ot Gunikula Unnc'rsitv, llai.ulwai, toi 
one \eai, Vk c-I'iim ipal loi si\ vcajs and 
Professor of ilistorv and Economics lor 11 
\c‘uis Bc'camc Principal, Baiaiam College, 
1922 Dinstoi ot Eionomn Bureau, Piesi- 
deiit, Ivolbajfui Scout Association, Cbturman, 
Si'ccmdaiv Tc'uclu'is’ Vssoc lation , I*ic>siclcnt 
Tt'chiiical School, Col Woodcdiousc Orphan- 
age, Shahu D Fics' High School, 
McmhtT, Stale I‘amlia\at In eompanv with 
Mis Balkiishua he took imit in the 
Woilel Fellowship ol Faillis licicl at 
Chicago in lOJlaiid \hit(‘d lloIJand, (lenmmv, 
Swit/.eiland and Italy to study then educa- 
tional s\ stems and (‘conomn conclitlons 
pHblicattoHh (In English) Commeieml Bela- 
tioiib bctwcMMi Jndki and England (1924) 
The Jndiistiial decline in India Demands of 
Dcnnoiiacy (1923), Jlindn I'luJosopJiei s on 
Evolution Shivaji the Grc'at , Indian t'ons- 
titution (in Hindi) seven hooks cm Hist oi\, 
Eionomics, Politics and Bcdigicm Histoiy 
ot Jndia (In Alaiatlii) Sliahupuii, 

Ivoliiajiui. 

B V LB \M PU R, 31 \HAUA.) V PaTKSHVVAJU 
pRAsxi) Sixenr Sahlu, nunoi nnilc*i guaidun- 
shipoX the Coiiit ol Waicl.s, I nitcal I’lovinceB 
b 2 Jan 1914 tn Nov J932, e/ oil! H thcj 
late Mahaiaia Sii CJiandia Sh.imshcT Jung 
lUhadur B.ma, (« C B , G C S I , G C 31 G , 
G C V O , D C L (Ovon), F B G S , Piime 
Ministc'i and Commauclei-in-t ha t of Nepal. 
Becriviiig Edueatioii at Ma>o Collc'ge, Ajinoi. 
Address Bah ampin 

BANERJEE, Rai Bahapur Sarat Chandra, 
M A , D L , C I E , Advewate, High 
Court, Calcutta, b 3rd October 1870 m, 
Sreeinuti Usha Devi. Educ Presidency 
(^)llege, Calcutta and the Metropolitan 
Institution (Law) ; Lectiuer m Alathematics, 
Physies, History and Politic, al Eeoiioiny, Free 
Cliurcli ol Scotland Institution, Dut! College, 
1892, Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907, Legal 
Assistant, Legisl.itive Department, Govt of 
India, 1907-14, President, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tiibunal, 1914-1930. Address , 29, 

Sastitala Road, Narikc'ldaaga, Calcutta 

BANERJI, Str Albion Rajkumar, Kt (1925) 
l.C S , C.S.l (1921), C 1 E (1911), 5, Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m. 1898. d. of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Educ . Calcutta University, Balliol 
College, Oxford; MA., 1892. Entered 
I C.S . 1895 ; served as district ofheer In 
the Madras Presidency; Dlwan to H. H. the 
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Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14; reverted to 
British Borvioe, 1915 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah; services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
mrtment,for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916. Ofiieiated as Dewao 
of Mysore, 1919. Ketired from the I.C.8 
Diwao of Mysore, 1922-26. Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir, 1927-29. Awarded I Class title** Ea- 
jamantradhurina ** of Gandabherunda Order, 
with Khillats by H. H. The Maharaja in open 
Durbar, Get 1923 Pnhluatwns The 
“ Indian Tangle ” (Published by Hutchinson 
d' Co ) “An Indian Pathtindei ” (Puldished hv 
Kemp Hall l*iess. Ltd ) Addret,H . Cjo Coutts 
and Co, 440, Strand, London, W C 2. 


BANEltJI, Bhabo Nath, M So (Allahabad) Ph 
D (Cantab), Meteorologist, (on leave) 
b 15 August 1895. m llenuka Devi Edue. 
Allahabad University, Cential Hindu College, 
Benares, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
J..uckuow, 1916-18, Jieseardi Scholar and 
Assistant Pallt Professor of Physics, University 
Po8t-gra<iuatc College of Science, Calcutta 
1918-20, with Sir C V Baman, Government 
of India University State Scholar fiom 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish liaboratorv, 
Cajnbridge, with Sir J J 'rhomson, 1920-22. 
domed Indian Meteorological Service January 
1923 , JMeteorologiht, Simla, 1923-26. As 
Meteorologist, Karachi Deer 1926 to Nov 1932 
found(*d and organised on international lines 
th(' first aeroplane and aiiship meteorological 
centre at Kaiachl including a tiist class 
Obseirvatory equijiped with all solf-reiording 
meteoiologlcal instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airship Base, Drigh Eoad. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Notway. 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
0(t 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation inotcrology with partieulur referena* 
to All ships. Fellow ot the Iloyal Mctiorolo- 
gieal Sonety, Ijondon, 1928 Made speeial 
stiuly ot the Meteorology of the iin investigated 
international air route from J’ersian Gulf to 
Karachi wiiting a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran ’ the fiist of Its 
kin<l for tliat region Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected tiial 
flight of the airship R 101 being losponsiblo 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed roquiroinents of the airship Honorary 
niomber, Kuiachi Aero Club Member from 
India on the “ Commission de I’application 
do la Moteorologio a' la Navigation Ac^iionne ” 
l*ormanont member, Indian Seienco Congress. 
Meteorologist, Bombay, November 1932. 
Publicaliom . Tlie book “ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gull and Mekian “ and other original 
contributions in Physics and Meteorology 
published m various Indian and European 
Journals, Address : Poona 


DANEEJI, SUKUMAR, Rai Sahib, b a , Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Police In charge, of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta b 5 October 1880. 
m to Siiliaslni, eldest d of lal e Kumar Saiyes- 
war Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj Edac’Hi Xavier's 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Government 
College, Krishhagat ; Bengal Police Training 


School , obtained First prize In Law lii the 
Final (‘xamination of the Police Training 
School. Joined (*ulcntta Police in 1902 , 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the (Meutta Police. Title of 
Rai Sahib couferired by Government, 
January 1931. Address. Police Headquarters, 
Lal Bazaar, Calcutta. 

BAPNA, Wazir-up-powia rat Bahadur S M , 
(* T E , B A , B So , LL B , Prime mnister to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar b. 24th 
ApiilJ882 m Shreemati Anand Kuman, d of 
the late Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan of Udai- 
pur Educ at Maliarana High School, Udaipur, 
Govt. College, Ajmer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad For about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara , served In Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer; appointed 
District and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
State in Jan 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to H. H Maharaja Tukoji Ibio 
Holkar HI ; appointed His Highness’ Second 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 191 3 , 
appointed Home Minister In 1915 ; retired 
on special pension In April 1021 , joined 
Patiala State as Minister and remained there 
till August 1923 , rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Homo Minister in 1923 , soon 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of tht‘ Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet In February 1926 was appointed 
Prime Minister and l^resident of the Cabinet. 
Address . Baxibag, Indore, C. I. 

BARIA, Major (Hon.) His Highnbsb Ma- 
HARAWAn Shri Siu Ranjitbinbji, Raja of ; 
K.C.8.I. (1922). b. 10 July 1886 ; one #.onc 
d, Educ-: Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served In European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919. Recidves a 
salute of eleven guns Address. Devgad 
Baiia (Baria State Rly ) 

BARKCiR, John Stafford, M.V O. (1911), 
P W. Member and Chief Engineer, Holk4ai 
State b 6Septr.l879 m Mai y Gertrude, on I v 
d of the late If. L. Mousey, ISO, Ceylon 
Civil Service Educ ' Bedford Sdiool and 
Iloyal Military Academy, (bminissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1898, lotircd as Lt.-Col 
March 1929 ; Electrical Engineer, Dellii 
Durbar 1911 ; Chief Engineer, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since Fehruarv 
1929. Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut-el-Amara, April 1916 ; mentioned in 
despatches for defence of Kut-el-Amaia 
Was ORE Quetta for three and a lialf yoai s 
before retirement from the Army. Addresf 
Indore, Central India. 

BARLEE, Klnneth William, B.A (Dublin) 
The Hon. ]VD Justice, Bai-at-Law, l.C S 
Judge, Bombay High Coiiit. b. 29 Nov 1877 
Edur at Warwick School and Dublin Ciilv. , 
served in Bombay as Asst. Coll and Magtc 
and Forest Settlement Officer , Asst. Judg< 
and Sessions Judge, Aug 1906, Uiidei 
Secretury to Govt I’olitical, Judical, etc , 
Dejiartmciits, J911-13, Judicial Asst, to 
Agent to Government Katlijawar, 1919, 
Judge aud Sessions Judge, 1919; McmbcJ, 
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r^KMatlvo (Joimcil, 1025, OlTpt. Acldl 
Judicial (‘ommlHsioiior of Sind, 1020 , Oit« 
Jud}?c, lioiubav JliRli CJourt, lOiO, couflrincd 
May iOJl. Addre^'i: *' riissmlll”, Naravan 
Dabholkar Uoud, Bombay. 

BARNB, Thk tit, Bev. GBORaB Dunspord ,M a. 
(Oxon), C T E. (1923), O.B.E. (1919), V,l). 
(1923), Eloctod Bishop of Lahore, April, 
J932 b May 6, 1879. m Dorothy Kate 
Akerman. Educ • Clifton OoUcko and Oriel 
(3oll , Oxford, Asstt Muster, Summerflelds, 
Oxford, 1902-08, Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10, Chaplain of Sialkot, 1910, 
Chaplain of Hyderal»ad, Sind, 1911 : and 
Asstt. C^iapiaiu of Karachi, 1911-12. I^rlnci- 
pal, Lawrence B Military School, Sanawar 
Address: Lahore. 

BAItKV, Chvrles ITuiOLl), M A. (Cantab ) , 
Vrhieiijal, Aitchlson ('oIIpkc, Lahore b 17 
Keb 1005 m MIS's Maclachlaii of r,(annik 
Educ. at B C Osboine, lirndtleld ('olletse, 
Trinity Hull, CainliridKc AH'»istaut Mastei, 
Bishop Colton School, Simla, 1920-01 , lii- 
spectoi of Stdiooh, liawalplndl THvi’sioii, 
Punjab, 1002-3.1 appointed Principal 
Aitcbhon (’olleue, J9.i3 Pithltcalions 
“ (jlleamini? Arclies ”, 1929 ; ‘'White Bails,” 
10.10, ” liilduesft of Sonu”, 19.1.5 (For the 
Univemitv of liie Punjab) Addrm Altchi- 
bou College, JiUhore 

BABTHE, BT. Bev. JBAN Marie ; Bishop of 
Faralais since 1914. b, Lesignan, Tarbe 
1849. Edue. St, Fe. Seminary. Bishop of 
Trlchlnopoly, 1890-1914, Address : Shem- 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

11 \ KTHOLOM KW, LiKUT -GllNFRAL SlR 
William Henry, K C B. (1934) , (‘ B. (1919) . 
C M (1 (1917) ; I) S 0. (1917) , A.D C to the 
King, 1026 , Cliiet of the (iciierul Stall, b 
16 March 1877, s ol J S Ikirlboloinew, 
Deilzes, Wiltshire. 7n Violet Ali(‘e, d. ot 
Major-lieneiul H E Pentoii (late) iiidiau 
Arm>,oiie<? one d Ediic Newton (^ollcge 
and 11. '\lilitaj\ Academy. Entered Boval 
Aitillciy, 1807 , European Wat, 1914-lS, 
Coiiimundcd Olh Tiifautiy Brigade, Aldeisbot , 
Commandant Imperial Defeme College, 
Diiector ot Operations and InieUigence, 
War Office , Major-General, 1926 , Lieut 
General, 19*13; (Oiiet ol the General Staff, 
India, Legion of Honour, Ciown of Belgium, 
Croix de Gueiie, Order of tlie Nile, Second 
Class Order ol Sacied 'J’reabure Address . 
Army Hoadquarteis, Delhi and Simla. 

BABUA,bai Bahadur Devioharah, b.A.,B.L., 
M.L*A., Tea Planter. 6.1864. Educ,; City 
College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined the 
Bar in 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 8 tea gardens at Jorfaat re- 
tired from the Bar In 1917 ; Seoretar|^, 
Jorhat Sarvalanik Sabha for nearly 17 
years since 1890. Elected member of the 
Indian l^egislative Assembly, 1921 ; Hon. 
Bfaglstrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BASTT, Jatindra Nath, M.A Solicitor, b. 7 Feb. 
1872. m. Mis Barala Basil Educ ‘ Hindu 
School and Presidency College, (Julcutta. i 
Mas been a meinbiT of the Bcmgal i^^gis. I 
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Council almost continuously since 1920. 
Ih*psident, Indian Association, (‘alcutta ; 
leader <d People's I'artyiii Bengal Legislature ; 
delegate from Bengal to the Indian Bound 
'ruble Conte , is <‘ounected with several 
Educational and Social service organihatious 
in Calcutta and is the head of Jt N Basil 
iSr Co , Solicitors Address : 14, Balarum 

Qhose Street, Calcutta. 

BATLEY, Claude, ART BA., Professor of 
Architi'cturo, Bombay School of Art, also 
Member of Messrs Qregson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects b, Oct 1879. 
Educ,: at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipswich. 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering. 
Northants and in Ia>ndon up to 1918 
and in Bombay thereafter PuUicatbons * Sun- 
dry artuTes and papers both in England and 
India on architectural subjects Address' 
Sch.^ol of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay 

BATLIWALA, SORABJI HORMUSJT, (BA Eng- 
lish Literature and Jiniln) b 21 March, 1878, 
Educ St. Xavier’s School and College, 
(‘onnccted with the Cotton Industry , Technical 
Adviser to the (’ourt Ilccelver of the Petit 
Gioiip of Mills m Liquidation (1931) Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems ot various countries Publications • 
Contiibutionb on tlimncial and economic 
subjects. Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay 

BEADON, Dr Mary, M.B B S (Lotid ), Kalsar- 
i-Uind Second ClabS (1920) ; ftincipal, laidy 
Hardinge College, New Delhi, m to B C. 
Beadon, K C 8 G Educ : at I/indon (Hoyal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women. 
Joined W M S in 1914 , in charge Dufferin 
Hospital, liUeknow, 1909-1918 , Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920, Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and liHdy Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930, 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medleal College, 
New Delhi, Juno 1930. Address : Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi 

BEASLEY, Sir Horace Owkn Compton, 
Kt cr 1930, 0 B E , lion Mr Justice Beasley, 
Chiel Justice ol Madras since 1929 b 2na 
July 1877 m 1909, Evelyn Augusta Atherton 
two s Educ Westminster School , Jesus 
Oc»llege, Caniliridge Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902, Puisne Judge, High Court 
ot Burma, 1923-24 , a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924-29, served European 
War, 1914-19 , Western Front 1916-19 (Major 
QBE, desiiatches) , Major Regular Array 
Beser\e of Officers. Address High Court, 
Madras 

BEAUMONT, The Hon. Sir John William 
Fisher, MA (Cambridge), King’s Counsel, 
3930, Chief Justice of Bombay b, 4th Septem- 
ber 1877. m Mabel lEdlth. d, of William 
Wallace (deceased) Educ Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Camliridgo, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division Lieut. B G. A , 1916-1918 
Address ** Coleherne Court,” ilarkness 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 
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BEDFOKl), Bkak-Apmitial, Akthur EinVARD 
Fredkkic’K, CH (10:J4), Koval J^avy , Klai? 
Oftlcer (’ommandnicc and Dircctoi, Koyal 
Indian !Nnvv since h 1881 m J914, 

(llad\s, d ot William Ed\c Mort, Svdnc> One 
« Edu(' H M 8 llnlaiinio, JoimHl K N 
180.0, Kcar-Admiial EMI, scivt^l Kuiopf'an 
War J0J4-10J8 A EC to the Kint?, 1031 
Addrci^h Admiial’s Eonsc, iioml)a>. 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba gurbukbh Singh, Kt 
cr. 1916 ; K B E (1920), C.I.B , 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst Comiiiis^ioiier in the Punjab 
h 1802. A Hnol dcsci'iidaiit and of Ouru 
ISfanak, found ci ol Sikh lelijilou, now head 
of Snatan Sikhs ot N W F Piovim 0 , Piinjab 
and AfglianKtan A k'ollow ot the Ihuijah 
and Hindu Fniversitu's , was a delegate to 
the Tndo-Afghan IN*ace Conference m 1919 
Addre'ta Jvallar, Piinjah 

BELL, Sii Robert Duncan, KCSI (1935), 
C I E. (1910), Member olCouneiloftheOovern- 
inent of Bomba \ Educ Henot’s S( bool, Edin- 
burgh, Edmbuigh IJnivcrsitv and Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge m Jessie, d D. Spence, Esq 
Appointeil I (’ S BombaA , 1 1M)2 Secretary, 
Indian Industrial Commission, 1910-17,1 
(’ontroller. Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19, Dliector 
of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24 Scrietary 
to Government, I)e\elopment Deiiartmont and 
Commissioner, Bombay 8uburban Division, 
1924-30 Clilef Seiretaiv to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930-32 Address 
Seeret.irlat, Bombay. 

BELVALKAR, SuiarAD Krishna, M A. Ph 1) 
(Harvard Univ ), I E H , Proh'ssor of Sanskrit. | 
Decenn Cxillege, Poona h 11 Dec i881 
Edue Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 
•Toiiied Bombay Edu<ational Dcpirtmcnt, 
1907 Prof , Deccan College Hinee 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon Secretary Also Hon Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit C/ollego Ashooiation .ind General 
Secretary, All-India Orient alConfereme Keei- 
pient of Kaiser-1-Hind Silver Medal, Puhh- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” , Edition and translation of Bhavabhuti’s 
“Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Onentnl Senes , English translation of Kavya- 
darsa , (''ritical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation , Basil 
Mallik lA'ctiires on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta Umversity, 1925, and (in colla- 
lioration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) , several papers contributed to Oriimtal 
Jourpals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address 
“ Bllvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No. 4. 

BENJAMIN, VEN. T. Kuruvilla, B.A , Arch- 
dciicon ot Kott ayam sin ee ,I uly J 922 Former- 
ly Jncuiiibeiit of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayari 
1805-1922 ; Acting Principal, C N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop's 
Commissary, 192.3. Publicaftons (inMalaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the I’hessalonlans : 
Devotional Ftudy of the JJible. Editor of 
'rreasiiry of Knowledge and Family Friend. 
Address * Kottaynm. 


BENNETT, Georoe Brnbst, M So , M. Inst. 
C E . M.I M B , J P , Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Port Trust b 1884 wi. Frances 
Sophia Bennett Edtic. : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), GIP, 1910-1916. 
Port Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1919, Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1919-24 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 , Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 , (liief Engineer, 
1930. Address Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 

BENTHALL, SIR Edward Charles, Kt , Senior 
Partner, Bird Co , Calcutta and F. W Hell- 
gors Co , Calcutta, since 1929 , s of Rovd. 
Benthalland Mis IWntliall , b 26th November 
1893 m 1018 Ifon'hle Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford , one 
son , Educ Eton (King's Scholar), King’s 
College, ('ambiidge Soivod European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1916-18 
(wounded), Staif War Olfieo 1918-1 9 Direct- 
or of niiinerous Comiianios, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1916-32, Governor, 1 928-30 
President, Bengal ('hambor of Commerce 
3 9.J2 , Vice- President , 1914 Pi esidenl . 

Assoeiatisl Cliamiieis of Commerce of Indi.n 
and Cevlon, 1932, Delegate, Indian Round 
Table Conlcrenee. 19.11-32, Indian Aimv 
Ketiemhment Committee, 3931 Address 
37, Balh gunge J*aik, Calcutta 

BENZIGER, the MohtRev. AiOYSiusMARy, 
O C D , & Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1864 
Edvc Frankfort, Brussels, Downside Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Tabff*, 1 900, Assistant 
to the Pont Throne, Roman Count, 1025 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon in August 1931 
nominated 'J’itular Ai eh bishop of Autincn* 
(Aiitlno polls) m lerognition ol his meiits 
Address Carmel Hill Monasteiy, Trivandrum, 
Travancoie 

BERKELEY-HILL, Lt -Col. Owen Alfred 
ROWLAND, M A , M J) , Ch B (Oxon.), M R 
C 8 (Eng ), L R C P (Lon ), IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi b 22 Dec 1879 m. Kunhi- 
mannvd of Nellary Ramotti Educ at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingcu 
and University College* Hospital, Ijondon 
Entered Indian M(‘dical Service in 1 907. Sei- 
ved throughout Great War (East Afru.i 
Campaign) , Mentioned in Despatches. Presi- 
dent, Indian Psydiologlcal Association 
President, Indian Assouation for Ment.il 
Hygiene, Member of Indian Branch of tin 
Inti'rnational Association of Psycho- An^.lysi'' 
Publications . Numerous articles in scicntilK 
Journals. Address. Kanko (P.O ), Rancbi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 

BERTHOUD, EDWARD HENRY, BA. (Oxon ), 
1898 , Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General <'i 
Registration, Jhhar and Orissa ii. 33 Sep* 
1876 w Phylhe Hamilton Cox Educ. .»t 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford Asstt 
Magte , Joint Magte and Magte. and Colleetm 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 190 d 
Address Patna. 

BERTRAM, REV Francis, S J (or Bertrand ». 
B.A , 1) 1) , Kalser-l-Hinfd (I class, 1921 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras, h. 23 Jul' 
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1870, at MontIgny-lcs-Metz, Lorraine Bdiic 
in the Society of Jesus Kntoicrl Society ol 
Jesus. Aug 1888, came to India 1888 , IMnci- 
paLSt. Joseph's College, Trlchiuo])oly, L0()9-2.’>, 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925 , Member 
of Senate, Madras IJnivcisity since 1010; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916, Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923 , ofFg Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, and again Pebriiarv to IMay 
1934. Ad(iresti< . Tx^yola College, Cathedial 
P 0 , Madras 

BEWOOK, OuiitlNATH Venkatesh,B A (Bom ), 
B A. (Cantab ), C I E , I C S , Direc tor-<5oneial 
of Posts and Tel(‘graphs b 20 JSTov 1888 m 
Miss Txngatai Mudholkar Educ Deccan 
Coll., Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge Under Secretary to (4o\t , <’ P Dv 
Commissioner, Chanda, Postmaster-General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Cin Ics Dy 
Director-General of Posts and Teb'graphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-Gimeral, Bombay 
Circle , Indian Delegate to the Air Mail 
Congress at the ITagne, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal Congress, London, 1929 
AddrcHu Delhi and Simla, “ Shri Krishna 
Niwas," Poona 4 

BHABHA, liORMASJl Jehangir, M A., D. Litt 
J.P., C.I.E , Hon. Pres. Magte , Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co ; 
Pcllow of the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the ('ongre&s of Imperial Universities 1920 
by the Unlveraitieh of Bombay and Mjsore 
b. 27 .Tune 1852. m. Miss JerbaiEdaljee Bati- 
wala Educ Elphinstone ('ollege and in Eng- 
land. Asstt Professor, Elphinstone College, 
J 874-76 , Vice-Principal and Professor of bogie 
and Etlues, (Jentral College, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Maliaraja’s College, Myson', 1884 , 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890; Iiispcetor-Gcneral of Edmation in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 , Munir-ul-I'alim (Mysore) 
1909 Pub. Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education ; 
Report on the Education of l*arsi Boys, 1920, 
a Visitto Australjan Universities, 1921, a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926, Modern Crema- 
tion and Parsecs, 1922. Address: Malakoll 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Ilill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHAIRUN SiNGHJi Bahadur, colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K.c SI, 6. I6th 
September 1879. Educ. Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, 1895 and accompanied him In his 
Indian Tour ml896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas , Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member; Vice-President of State Council 
:md the last Cabinet. Also acted as I’resident 
of Council during H. H’s visits to Europe. 
How in charge of the iKirtfolio ( onsisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace, Bjulakarkhana 
Devasthnn and Govcinmcnt (General Records, 
and copying de])t , Bikaner State Is Hon, 
Gol of the Sadul Light Infantry and Personal 
A. D. C to the Maharaja. Publicatmns 
Bluiiravbilas, Bhairubbinod and Rasikbluod 


Sou and heir Hriojl hi I Ajlt Sinhjl Sahib 
being educated at Majo College, Ajmei 
Address Blkanci 

BHANDART .7AGAN NATH, Ral Babadui, 
Raj Ratari, M A , LL B , Dt'wan, Idai State 
b Jan 1882. m Shiiinati Ved Kunwarji. 
Educ , Government C'ollcgc, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore rradi^.ed at Ferozepnr till 
1014 , joined fdar Slate a*' Private Secretary, 
1014 , served there till 1922 as Political Secre- 
tary and Olllciating Dewan , left Service and 
resumed piactlce at High Conit. ]j.ahorc , 
appointed Dewan, Tdar State, 1931 Address . 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 

BITARGAVA, RAl BAHADUR, PANDIT JAWAHAR 
Lal, B.A., LL B , Advocate, High C'ourt, IjO- 
hoTc. b. Ibt Oct. 1870 m </ of L Madaii Jail, 
Bhargava of Rewari Educ. Sirsa MB. School, 
Rewan M B. School, lijihore Mission I'olb, 
Lahore Government Coll and Law School, 
President, J3ar Assocn,, Hissar ; got Diirbai 
Medal and War Loan S. in. id , acted as hec- 
letarv, Indi.i War Relief Fund, The Aeroplane 
Fleet ]<'und, JCing Edward Momori.il Fund . 
v/as tlccted member, J’nnjab Lcgislitivo 
Council, 1916- iO, and Logisl.itlvc Assembly, 
1921-23 Life member, St John Ambulance 
Association and Chairman, Dislrict Contie 
at Hissar Address Illssar (Punjab) 

BHATE, GoviND ChimnaJI, M A. (Bom.X 
b. 19 Sej)t 1870 Widower Educ: Di'ccan 
('olk'ge Professor m Fergussou College, Poona, 
from 1895 to 1933 l>riiKli)al and ITofessor, 
Willingdon College, Sangli, from 1919 Publ%' 
cations, Piinciples of I'konomhs, Distant 
Travels, Lo<tures on Sociology, Carljlc, 
Three Pliilosophers Philosophy of the Fine 
Arts (All in Marathi). Speeches and Es'^ays 
(in English), Kant and Shankaratharya 
(m Maratlii) Address Wilhngdon ('ollegi' 
Post, Dibt ^‘itaia. 

BHATIA, Major Sohan Lal, M A , M D , B 
Ch (Cantab) , M R C P (London) , F R S E 
(1932) FCPS (Bombay), M C (1918), J M 
S , De.m and Prot of Physiology, Grant Medi- 
cal College, Bombay 6 5 Ang 1891. m Raj- 
kishorie Educ Cambridge Univ , (J^cdcTlioiLse), 
and St Thomas’ Hospital, London Casualty 
Ofticer and Resident Aneesthetist, St Thomas 
Hospital, lioiidon, (Jinieal Assist Children’s 
Department ; House Surgeon, Ophthalmie 
House Surgeon Joined IMS 1917; saw 
active service with Egyidian Expeditionary 
Force (lO’ith Maliratta IJght Intantrv), 1918 , 
appointed l^ofessor ot Physiology, Grant 
Mt'dUal College' 111 1920 and D(*an In 1925 
Publications . A number of scientlfle, papers 
In the Indian Journal of MedUal Research 
and Indian Medical Gazette Address “ Two 
Gables”, Mount Ple*a&aut Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

BHAVNAOAR, H. 11. MAHARAJA KRISHNA 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b I9th May 
1912, 8. father Lt.-Col. H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Bhavsinhji Takhtasinhji, K.C S.I., July 
1919. Educ Harrow, England Installed 
with full powers, 1931, married 1981, 
Address Bhuvnagar, Kathiawar. 

BHOPAL, H. U. SiKANDKR SaulaT HAWAR 
Jptikharul-mulk Sir Mohammad Hamidui,- 
LAII khan, Hawaii of, G C S.T. (1032), G.CM.E. 
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(1929), C.S 1 (1921), C V O. (1922) b. 9thScp1 
1894 ; Ip the Ruler of the second most impor 
tantMohammadan State of India, m 1 905 Her 
• Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Banoo Bogam 
Sahiba; succeeded in 1026 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam. G C.S 1 , 
Q C.I.E., Cl., G B B. Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gouhar*e-Ta]- 
Abida Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive 
Address * Bhopal, Central India. 

BHORB, Sir Joseph William, K.C IE., C.B.E 
(1920), C I.E. (1923), K.C S I, ICS, 
b. 6th April 1878, m, to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
MB., Ch. B (St. Andrews), MBE. Edvc . 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 
College, London, Under Secy , Govt of Madras, 
1010, Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919, 
Dy. Director of Ovil Supplies, 1919 , Secre- 
tary to the High Oommsr. for India, London, 
1920; Ag. High Commsr. for India In the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923; Secretary to 
Government of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924; and Ag Member, 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dept, of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30 Member 
Viceroy’s Executive Coimcil, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways 
Address ‘ National Bank of India, Madras. 

BHUTTO, Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz 
O.B.B (1919) , K.I H. (1924) , 0 I E. (1925), Kt, 
(1930); Minister for Local S(‘lf- Go veniment 
Bombay b. 1st March 1888. Educ Sind 
Madressah and St. Patrick High School, 
Karachi. President, District Local Board 
and M L C , Bombay Council ; Cliairman, 
Co-operative Bank, Distilct Larkana , and 
Chairman, Bombay Provincial Simon Com- 
mittee, Zamindar, landlord and President, Smd 
Mahomedan Association Delegate, Round 
Table Confoienee Member, old Imperial 
Council. Under Muslim Paity in Bombay 
Council President Sind Azud Conference 
Address * Secretariat, Bombay. 

BILIMORIA, ARDASHIR Jamsetjee, B.A., 
5. 18 September 1864. Edtec. * Chan dan wad> 
High School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884. Retired 
1921. Address . C/o Dr. Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay. 

BILLIMORTA, Dr RubTO’M.Ti Bomovji, BA 
(Hons), (1902); M D (1909), .f P Educ 
Bombay University and Grant Medical 
College Was awarded Gold Medal in Surgery 
in 1 907 and a Prize in Midwifery , awarded 
Grey’s Medal for Anatomy Appointeil 
Tutor in Bacteriology at Grant Medical 
College, 1907. resigned 1910, Lord Reay 
Leetur(‘r at Grant Medical College, 1 910-1913 , 
has been Hon Hacteriologist to the Parsec 
General Hospital from its iiegiiming and has 
tor years been Hon i’hysieian of thelloRpital , 
acteil as Hon Consulting Visiting Physical to 
Dr Bahadurji's Sanatorium at Deolali from 
1 91 OlillliP resigned ,ITon Physic ian.Goeuldas 
Tejpai Hospital , has lieeii J'Jxamiiier, Bombay 
University in Baet< riology and in Medicine , 
louiided 24 V(‘ars ago at I’cauia a SanatoruHii 
lor consiniijJtive« wlieme it was subse(jueutly | 


^emo^e(^ to Panchgani Address 37, \])o]Io 
Reclamation, Coiaha Causi'way, Bombay. 

filLLIMORIA, Sir Shapoorjbe BOMONJve, 
Kt. (1928), MB.E, J.P., Partner In the 
firm of S B. BUlimoria Co, Accountants 
and Auditors and Sheriff tor 1935, h 27 
July 1877 m, Jerbai, d ot Bhicaji N, Dalai 
(1906) Edue. St. Xavier's College. Honoi- 
rary Presidency Magistrate, Member, 
Auditors* CSouncll, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1928-27 , President, Indian Mei- 
chants’ Chamber, 1927-28; Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committ(*e, 
1927-28. President, Indian •Chamber ol 
Commerce in Great Britain, 1 928-29 MomlxM , 
Indian Accountancy Board, Trustee, N. M 
Wadia (Tiarities, The Parsl Panehayat Funds 
and Properties, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
Charity Funds and a number of other charit\ 
trusts and institutions Nominated bv Govt 
of Jhunbav to be a member of the Jionul 
of the Boinba> Propeities of the Indian 
Institute ot Science, l^ngalore , Membci 
of the Advisory Board of tlie Svdenham 
Ck)llege ot (’ommeree, Bombay , co-opted 
in 1914 by the Government of Bombay to 
represent the Bomlwiy Provincial Bianch ol 
the (’ountess ol Dufleiin Fund, Delhi, hehl 
the lank ot Dist. Grand Warden ol the Grand 
Lodge ot AH Scottish Freemasonry in India , 
IS Deputy Grand Suiiet intend ent ot the Disf 
Grand Koval Chaptei in India and tomidci 
and Fust Mast(‘r of IXKige Justice and INaie 
(E C.) , ap)X)mted Sheiilt loi 193“). Address, 
13, (‘uflfe Parade, Colaba, Bomha>. 

BIRLEY, Frank, D.CM (1916); MLC 
Director, Best & Co., Ltd., Madras and 
President, Cliamber ot Commeice, Madras 
b 6 July 1883 m Evelyn Clifton of Perth, 
W. A. Joined Best <Vc Co , Ltd , Madras la 
1909. Address O/o Best & Co , Ltd., Madras 

BISWAS, Charu Chandra, C I E (1931) v ^ 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, MA., B L., Advocate, Calcutt.i 
High Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm. Suhasnii 
Biswas d. of Mr SO Mallick Educ. Hindu 
School, Presideney rollPge,Ripon Law C/ollegt , 
EnroUed Vakil, High Court, Aniil 18,1911) 
Advocate, November, 1924 ; Ordinary Fellow 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member ot 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1021 
22, again 1928-29 . Examiner and Rapt i 
Setter, Arts and Law, (3aldutta UnlvorsiU . 
l^rofesBor, University Ijaw College,! 91 3-21 , Com 
inlssioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, 
again. Councillor, Calcutta Corporation sin(‘ 
1925 ; Member, Calcutta Improvement Tm^'t 
since 3 926; Secy Bhowanipore Ratepa\ » i '■ 
Association, Founder Secy., South Subuihin 
College, 1910-21; Secy., South Subui) m 
School, Main and Branch, and Sir RonoJ* 
Mltter Girls' School, Member of Govern im: 
Bodies of Presidency College, Rlpon (’olh 
Asutosh College; Member of Commltti’e "• 
Indian Association, and of (Jounen of Natic d 
lAberal Federation; J^rosldent, Kiielat lu 
tutlon, Calcutta, and Janglpara H, E. vSeh i 
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})ist. IfooKhly ; Oovemor and Sopn‘iary, 
Calcutta Jilind School, Member, Calcutta Tram- 
ways -Advi»»ry Committee, was ‘member ol 
Council and for a short time Swrctary,Natlonal 
Liberal licaj^ue, Bengal. Unsuccessfully 
contested in Liberal interests once for Indian 
Legislative Assembly (1920), and twice for 
Bengal Legis. Council (1924 and 1926), from 
Calcutta constituencies Elected Membei of 
Leg. Assembly from Calcutta Urban Non- 
Mahomedaii Constituency 1930 Was 
delegate to Beservo Bank Committee in 
JiOndon at the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Uovornment, ,lune- August, 1933. Addrm 
58, Puddopukur Eoad, IthowanliMirc, Calcutta 


liJ.ACKWELL, THK HoN. Mr Justk’k, Cecil 
Patrick, M b K (Mil. Dlv. 19 19), High 
Court Judge, Bombay b 8 November 1881 
m to Marguerite Prances, eldest d ol the 
latcJ A Tilleard, M V O Educ Blackheath 
]»roprietary School and City ot London 
School , Hollier Creek S( holnr, Univ (’ollege 
London, 1901, Classual Exhibition, Wndham 
College, Oxford 1901, Ist Class Classkal 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class JJtt 
Hum 1905 , B. A 1 905 , Secretary ot 
Oxford Union So< iety, 1904, Presi- 
dent, Wadham College Athletic Club, 
1903 Called to Bar at Inner Temide 1907, 
and wont the Northern Circuit Lieut T P 
lleservc and on Ilecruitlng Statt and in 
Minibtiv ot National Service during European 
War Was Libeiivl candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbre.ik ol war, 
(ontested Kingswlnlord Division ot Htatford- 
shire (Lib), December 1923, appointed a 
Puisne Judge ot High (Jourt ot Bombay 1920 
Addreti» “ itylstonc "Pc'dder Road, Bombay. 


\M VKiSTON, John Francis, Ollmating 
Diu'ctoi-Oeneial ol Vulueologv b 21 Man b 
1882. Edttc Welljngtou (’ollege, England 
Vicbitoet , enleied Aielueologual S^uve^ ot 
India, Maicii 19J1 AddH‘.s6 New Deliii and 
.Simla. 


IJLANDV, Edmond Nicolas, BA (Oxon), 
Bocien Scholar of Sanskrit, Sc'cretary, Pliiance, 
Cominerco and Marine Departments, Bcmgal, 
b 3l8t July, 1886. tn Dorothy Kathleen (nee 
Marshall) Ediir . Clifton and Balliol Asst 
Magto. and Collr , Dacca, 1910 , Sub-Diy 
Officer, Muushiganj, Dacca, 1912, Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 ; Under Seeretary, Pinance Dept Govt of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Pirms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 191 6, 
Addl Diet and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , 
Secretary, l»rovlnclal Reeruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Mrms, etc., and Jt, Secreta]nr, Ihibllcity Board, 
Under-Secretary, Finance Department, Gkiv- 
emment of India, 1919 , CoUoetor of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal, 1922; Magte. and Collr, Bakai- 
ganj, 1924 to 1926; Magte. and Collr,, 24 
I’arganas, 1928 ; Deputy Commissioner, 
l)ar 3 eeiing, 1928 ; Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Pinance Department. 1930 Coiii- 
mifesioiiei , I ’hittagong Division, 1933 A ddress' 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


BLASCHFCK, Arthur David, Pellow of 
(’oopcis Hill, (1900) , D (He Munich, (1910). 
Inspector-General of Foicsts to the Govt, 
of Jmlia b 1 6th Jan 1 879 m. Helen 2nd d. 
of the late C. Ushorne of Beiksliiro. Educ 
Foisted Stliool , Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coo]H'rs Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjai), 1900 ; (ffiiof (Vmservator of Forests, 
Jhinjai), 1929 , Jiispeet or- General of Forests 
to the Govt of India and Presidimt, Forest 
lleseanh Institute and College, 1930. Add- 
retts Dehia Dun, U 1’. 

BLUNT, Hon Sir Edward Arthur Hknry, 
K C I E , O B E , li A., 1 C 8 Member of Exe- 
cutive Council, Unitod Provinces 5. 14 March 
1877, m Ada, (f of C H. Stone, R. N two ds, 
one H Educ Marllnirough College and (.kirpus 
CHirlstl College, Oxfoid. Served in U.P. 
as Asst (’oinmi and Asst, Magistrate, 
and Collector , Under Seeretary to Govt, 
and Superintendent, Census Operation, on 
special duty in Pmance Department of Govt, 
of India, 1912-13 , Settlement Officer in 1916 ; 
Director of Civil Supplies in 1918 ; Director 
of Industries, 1919 , Financial Sc'crctary to 
U P. Govt., 1920-31 , appointed Member ot 
Executixe Council, 1931 PubUcafwns * 
“ (lirlstiau 'I’ombs and Monuments” of 
Historical inteiest in the U P (1911) , (^aste 
System ol Noithern India, (1932) Address 
Bandaiia Bagh House, imeknow 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor 6. 29 Dee 1876 tn, 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate. Educ ‘ Rugliy Senior iiartner in 
Craif^e Blunt and Oaroe. Address : 50, 

Pedder Road, Bombay. 

BOAG, GEORdR Townsend, M A (Cambridge), 
0 I E , (1028), ICS, Member, Indian Taritf 
Board, b November 12, 1884 Educ 

Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
(jollegp, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
into the ICS. in 1907 and joined the 
Service m Madnis in 1908. Address . Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C B (1919), C.M.G (1917); D.S.C , 
(1915), Chief I'higineer, Western Command. 
b. 27 Sep 1870, m Violet Mary (Pergusson.) 
EduAi. Christ’s JTospital, R.M A., Woolwich. 
Active Service W Africa, 1892, Chitral Relief, 
1895 , China, 1899 , Great War Franco, 1914- 
19; Afghan War, 1919. Address: Quetta. 

BOMON-BERRAM, Sir Jehanoir Bomonji, 
KT. (1934), BA, LL B , JJ» (Stdlcitor), 
Bombay Mt reliant h July 1868 Educ St 
Xavier’s and J^lphinstone College Juris- 
rudenee Pria'iiiau and Narayan Vasudev 
cliolar. Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, tlieu became partner in C Macdonald 
<te Co., and was there for 6 years. Gave up 
business to do public service,. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919 , 
member ot Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 , Cliairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan to March 1928 and January to 
Deccmlx'r 1929 , Chairman of Law, Prooodure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 ; Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J . J. aud other Hospitals , 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Oorpo- 
ratiou on G. 1. 1*. Advisory Committee and 
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J*rt‘8idci)t ot Corporation, and Ma^o^ of 
lioinlmy, 1 1)31-32 Jionorary Prosidoncy Singlo 
slitinK Manistratc', Dclo^.itr, Parsi Clmt 
'^Mntriitionia] Coiiit, Dinutor of sovora 
Joinf Stock Coin]>aiiiPs Athitcs*, “ Jiohis- 
tan," oj>posite ('oluba V O Coiaba. Bombay 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, lit. Bev 
Jlichard Dyke. 

BOSE, SIR Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr 1917 

C. I.E., 1903 ; C.S.T., 1911 ; M A. (Cantab.), 

D. Sc. (Lend.) ; LL D., F.R.S., Corrt'siwnd- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna , 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute 
b. 30 Nov. 1858 ; Educ. Calcutta ; Christ’s 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 ; scientilio 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907. 1014 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc. Roy. Society ) Former Member 
Comrnitteo of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations Publicattone . Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Resiionso, 
Electro-physiology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols. 
I and II, liifc Movements in Plants, VoL 
III and IV , The As( ent of Sap ; The Physio- 
logy of Photo''ynthosis Nervous Mccluinlsm 
of Plants, Motor M(‘cliani‘«m of Plants, Plant 
Autogrtvphs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Jitoverneiit and Crowth of Plants Address 
Bose Institute, Calcutta. 

ijHABOlTRNE, 5th BAliON, er 1880 MinUHL 
IThrbert Rudolph Ivnatc’huull, (l C J h 
A1 C , Coveriior ol Bombaj, sime 193.J, 
0 8thMc»\ 1895 s of 4th Jiaron and Helena 
(I of late n von Hcs( h-Bruuningen, Imperial 
(Viuneillor, Viinna latlier 1933 m 1919 
Lady Doicen (Teraldme Browne, // d ot the 
<»th 'Marquess ot Sligo Kdac Wellington, 
Jl M A , oolwnh SerMd Luropcan War 
1915-18 (desjiatc lies thrue, Al C ) , M P (C) 
Ashiord Duision, Kent, 1931-33, Parlia- 
lmntar^ Prnate Seei(tar\ to Seuetarv oi 
State loj India, 1932-33 Jleir S iloii 
Norton Cecil Muhael Kiiatdibuli, h 11 
Fe])ni.irv 1922 Addiesb UoAcmmcnt 
House, Bomba\ 

BRADFIEJJ), lOUNKST WILLIAM CHAULHS 
Lieut -tOlonel, A1 B , A1 S , F H C S , O B.E 
(1918), CJB (1928) A 1> A1 S , Peshawar 
District h Alay 28, 1880 m Alaigaret 
Annie Barnard Educ King Edward's 
Scliool, Birmingham , SI Alaiy's Hospital 
and St Bartholomew’s Hos]utal Jamdon 
Addiess Peshawar, N W. F Proviiue 

JiKAHMAC'IlABI, Sir Cpeiidia Nath, Kt , 
Cr 1934, llai Baliadui, ci 1911, Kiiisei-i- 
Hind (Cold), J92t , A1 A ,M J) Ph D . K A S.B , 
l*rolessoi ot I’ropnaJ Alediciue, CaimiehaeJ 
Alwlual CoUige. (’aleutta, J’liAsuian Chit- 
taianjaii Hosintal, I’aleulta , Consulting 
PlAHieian , Heseaiili W'orker , I^iesidciit, 
Indian ('oniTiiitt('(‘, Inteinatlonal SoiieU loi 
AlHiohi()log\ , Vi(e-J»i(‘sident, Asiatn Soelet> 
of Bengal, Vi<a -ChuiinMii, Board ol 'I’lustees, 
Jndittii Alu'^euiii, ilon> Viee- Pi esident , Indian 
Association foi the Cultivation ot Science, 


J*j evident Sonet y of Biological ClieiniKt',, 
India , Chau man, Boaid ot Industries, 
Bengal, Founder, Brahmaehari Keseareh 
Institute, Calcutta, Hoiiy Vice- Ib esident, 
Indian Hed (^ross Society , Vice-Chairman, 
Couneil of tlie Imperial Library, Calcutta , 
Aleinber, Court of the Indian Institute ol 
Seienc*e, Bangalore, Fellow, TJniveisity ol 
Calcutta, Fellow, Royal Society of Aledieine, 
LqtuJoii, Fellow, Royal Society of Tropical 
Alc’clulne and H\gioiie, London, Honv 
Fc‘llc)W% State Medical Fac iilt\ of Bengal, 
Fellow', Jiulian dieinical Society h 7tli June 
1875 w 1808, Nam Bala Devi , two s , two 
d Educ Hiiglih College, Bengal, Ihesidc'iuy 
College and Medical College, C^alcutt.i 
Teacher ccr Matcula Aledua, Dacca Medical 
Selioo (1901), Teachei ol Meclicnie, (’amp- 
bedJ Alc'dic'al ScOiool, Calcutta ( J 905-2 i). 
Kc'sc'aich Woiker under Indian Researeli Fund 
Association (1920-26) , J)iseovc‘rer of an oi- 
ganlt autimomal for the treatment and 
pioplnlaxis of kala-a/ar , Phvsiciaii, Medical 
Collc'ge Hospitals, Calcutta (1921-27), Presi- 
dent, Asiatic* Soeic'tN ot JlcMigal (1928-29) 
Secietan, Aleciic'al Section, Asiatic SocieU 
ot Bt'ngal lor sevcual \c'ars, President, Ale- 
clical and Vetrrinaiv Section, Jndian Science' 
Coiigic'ss (1010) AleiuluM, CouiK il of TropicMl 
AlcHlieine ruternaticmal Ccmgrc'ss of Medicine 
London (1913), Prc'mdc'iit, Indian Ihoviiicml 
Alc'dical seivices Association (1029-32), Foi- 
nurh nu’inbei, PioMiKial AlaJ.iiia Committee, 
Bengal, Foimcoly Membci, ot the C'ouiuil 
ol Medical Registration ol Bc‘ngal. Formerh 
Alcunliei, Co\einmg Bociv of the State Medical 
taciiitN cii Bengal Late* Holl^ Assistaiil 
Singc‘on totheViceuw and (hneinoi-Hcmcial 
ot India Puhlxattovs —Studies on Haemo- 
hsis, Kalaa/ai in T)i Cai I Meuse’s Hand hue li 
cic'i Tiopenk.raiikiic‘itc‘n, Trc'atiseon Kala-a/.ai 
mimc'ioiiH aitic les in Indian .Jouinnlol Medie.il 
Rc'seaicli Jndian Aledical (la/cdtc*, Journal 
and Jhoc c'CHiiiigs ol tlie Asiatic Soclet\ ot 
Bc'iigal, .louinaJ oi the indiaii ('hcimeal 
Soc i(*t^, Bio-eheiiijcal Journal, Britisli Mcsiiral 
Jomnal, Lanec't, Journal ot Tropical Mc'dicim 
and H\gic*iie, Journal ot Phuimac ology and 
E\]H ’1 imeut al Theiapeutii s, Ameiiean Joiirn.il 
ol Tiopicul Medicine, Tiansactions of tin 
Ro^al Socic'h ot 'I’ropical Aledicinc and 
HvgiC'iie, Indian Journal ot Alc*clieiJie, Cal 
eutta Alcslical Joninal, Tiansactions ot t1i< 
Fai Eastern Association ot I’loplcal AlcHlieiiu 
(‘umptc*s Rendu*', Coiigic'Sh Intcniatioiml dc 

ilcdiciiie Tfoiiicalc'ft D’lJ>gjen<*, Cairo-Egtpl 
( 1928 ) feubjec-ts including (’hennstiy and 
('hc‘iiiotlieiai)y of oiganu unlimonials, (’hc'tm*' 
tiv and (’hcmc)tlieiapv ot ciiimolme c*oin- 
pouuds kala-u/iai , dermal ieishmanoul, black 
watc‘1 tcver, inlluenza, lucunolysis, aiio 
]»h<*les, Ac Address 8213, Cornwallis Stieoi 
Calc utta 


BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kfc , cr, 1917 
Sc'ulor Partnei, Oillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. 
l*rc‘siaent, Bengal Chambe-r of CJommerce , 
Meinbc'r of Imperial Legislative Council 
Ooutroller of Contracts, Anpy Headquarteip 
6 15 Apr. 1874, m 1912, Constance, d ot 
.Sir John Graham, 1st Bt. Educ.: Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge Address 
Gillauder House, Calcutta. 
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BBAYNE, ALBBRT Fredewo Ltioaf, M.A 
(Glas ) B A (Oxon), C T E 102li, Indian Civil 
Service, b 1 April 1884, m 1900, Mary, c.rf. ' 
of James Thomson, M. D. Irvine, Ayrsliire 
Bdw , : Irvine, Royal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College). Appoint- 
ed I.C.S , Bombay, 1908 ; Assistant Collector. 
Satara. 1908-1913, Superintendent, Land. 
Records, 1913-1916; Under-Sccretary and, 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, I 
Revenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20 ' 
Subsequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and in 
1922-23 attached to the Inchcape Committee , 
on Retrenchment Finaucial Adviser, Posts' 
and T(‘]cgraphs, 1923-24, Financial Ad \iscr, 
Military Finanic, J 924-29 Oitg Sccictaiy, 
FinaiKo Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1 931-32, also Army Department, 1 928, Retron- 
ehment Otti( er, Gov eminent ot India 1931, 
Chairman, Smd Coniercnce and on H])ceial 
duty in the Jndia Ollice, 1932, Secretary to 
Indian Delegation to Monetary and Mconoini( 
(’oni(‘i(‘nce, 1913 Addrch^i India OIIik* 
J.ondon 

BRAYNE, Frank Lugard, M C (1918), 
('onimisMonei, Rural Reconsti net ion J^unjab h 
Jan 6, 1882 m Ins Goodevc Goble, 1920 
Kduc Monkton Combe School ami Pcmbioke 
Coll., Cambridge Joined 1 C.S , 190.5, Mili- 
tary Service, Frame, Palestine, etc , 191.')- 19 
MC 1918 Publicaftons Village Uplift in fiidiu 
(1928) , So( rates in an indiau Village (Oxloid 
Univ. I^re&s) , The Remaking of Village India 
(being the soiond edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Univ Pn‘ss ) The Bo\ Scout 
111 th(* \iHag(‘ , Pits, A .sdu'ine ot Huial 
Keeonsf nutioii , (Ctt.ir Cliand Kapur Lahon 
1931), Socrates pn'sists in Jiidia and Tin* 
Indian and the Faiglisb village ((ivfurd 
IJniwisity Pu>ss) 1<I,12 Viilag** Dvnanio 
(R S M GuLib Singh A Sons, I>alior(*) 19 M , 
hnral Heconstruction— A J^ote (Siipennt- 
endi'iit, Go^ernment Printing, bahoie, l9Ji) 
Aiid>e^}< J^aboK* i’nnjab , and Great Rybuigh 
AJortolk 

BRAYSHAy,MAtrRiCE WILLIAM, M.Sc , (Leeds) 
A.M. Inst CE M. T L (India), Agent, B B 
.and C ] Ry b 7 March 1883 Educ Jii|)on 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903 Training in Royal Dock- 
yard Chatham, 1903-5 , Ajiptd A sstt.; Engi- 
neer, Indian P W 1) ^Railways) 1905 , Asst 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railway, 1906-09 , 
Assistant .and Executive Engineer under Sir 
Robert. Gales on the constnietUni of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15, Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1916-17, 
Dy Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 

1917- 18 • Assistant Secretary Railway Board, 

1918- 24; Dy. Agent, B B. <&C. I Railway, 
1924 Member, Railway Board, 1929 
Agent, B B tV C I Railway, 19.12, Otilg 
Chiel Coininissionei , Railway Board 1933 
Addre»n Bombaiei, Altamoni Road, Bombay 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stonlhouse, Mr 
Jtistick, B a , (Cantab), Bar-at-Law , Judge, 
High Court, Bombay b, 1 Dee 1882 ni 
Mabel laaiisa nee lunton Edtic City ot 
Loudon Sehooland (Tirist’s(*ollego, (Uinbridge, 
Appointed to (ndian Ci\ll Her\i(e, 1905, 
Judge, High Court, November 1929 Addtei*» , 
Murray field, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M.A 
(Cantab.), B.Se. (Ixmdon), C.I.E. (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m. E Gertrude Parsons, M.A. 
d. of T. L. Parsons, Esq , Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire in 1908. Educ. . Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London ; Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambrldgo 
(Scholar). Entered Wesleyan Methodist 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kiira m January 1905 , became Principal 
in 1917 , Nominated Follow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 , General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in B(*ngal, 1921-2J) Cbair- 
man, Bankura Mnnleipality, 19.il Publi- 
cation, Translation from Bengali of “The 
<Jage of Gold *’ by Slta Devi. Address 
Wesleyan College, Bankura, B N Ry 

BUCK, Sir Edward John,0 B.E (1918), C B.E 
(1918) Kt (June 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now advisi'r io 
Associated Press of India, Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelinan Institute (India), 
and Director, Borooah Timber Co h 1802, m. 
Annie Margaret, d of laW General Sir R M. 
Jennings, K (’ B Editr St John’s College 
Hurstpierpoint W.is in biisincs.s in Australia 
Assistant and Joint Secretary, Countess of 
Duffeiin's Fund for 28 years Hon See , 
Executive Committee “Our Day’’ in India 
1917-28 Publication “ Simla, Past and 
Present’’ (two Editions) Address SlmLi. 

BUCKLANl), Sir Philip Lindsay, Kt, er* 
1920 , Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919 
Educ. . Eton and New College, Oxlord w. 
M.iry, d. of Livingstone Barday Called to 
the Bar Inner Temple, 1896. Practised in 

I High Court, Calcutta Publication Text Jiook 
on the Indian (’ompanics Act, 1913. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

BUNDI, H. H. Maharao Raja, Sir Raqhubir 
SiNOHJi Bahadur, G 0 S.I., 1919 ; K.C.S.I, 
cr. 1897, GCI.E cr 1900, OC.VO cr. 
1911 ; b. 20 Sept. 1869. S. 1889. Address 
Bundi, Rajputaua. 

TiUHDOX, Sth Eknkst, BA, Ovoii, 
K C I E , (1910 (’ I E (1921), CSr (1920) 
Ivuightliood (I9JI) , Audltoi -General m India). 
b 27 Jan L881 m Maiy (died I9D) 
(i ol Ib V W F.iirweatlK r, l> D 
Duimikiei, IMuiise, lvuknildv> Fife, Educ 
Edinburgh A<*ademv , T"niveisit\ College, 
Oxfoid (.Scholar) Ent(*red Indian Civil Servici*, 
1905, Fmauelal Under-Se( rotary to Punjab 
Goveiiuueut, 1911, and to Government of 
India. 1 91 4 , 3'’iuam lal Adviser, Mchopotamian 
ExpediUonarv i''orce, 1918-19, Kinuntial 
Adviser, Miliiaiy Finaiiei*, Govt of India 
Momboi ol Indian Munitions Board, and of 
imiienal J.cgis Coimeil. India, 1919, Seexe- 
tary toGovenmientot India, Aim> Dejiartmcnt 
and Mcunbei ot Legislatn e Assembly, 1 022-20, 
Secretary to Goveinment of India, Finance 
Department, and Menibei of Council of State, 
1927-29 Address Simla and Now Delhi. 

BURDWAN, SIR BiJAY CUAND Mahtab, 
Manarajadhiraja Bahadur of, G.C.I.E 
cf. 1924, K.C.S.I. or. 1911, K.C.I.E. cr. 1909, 
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cr. 1909 , 1’.W.G.S., F.B.S.A , F-W.C.!.. 
r.N.B.A., M.B.A.8.; Hon. I,LD. Camb 
and Edin. 1926. b. 19 Oct. 1881 ; a 
Member of 3rd Clags in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, Cal- 
cutta, 7 Nov. 1908 ; adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
Installed in independent cha^o of zemlndari, 
1003 ; management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Haja Bun 
Bihari Kapur; two «. two d, Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks 
first in wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris. Has travelled 
much in India ; made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles in 1906, 
when he was received by King Edward ; a 
Member of Imx)erial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 , temp. 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council- 
1918 ; Member of the Bengal Executive Coun, 
ell, 1919-24* Vice-President, Bengal Execu- 
tive Clouneil. from March 1922 to April 
1924 ; Member of the Indian Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 , Member of the 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- 
25 ; a nominated member of the Council of 
State, 1926 , Delegate from India to the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926, when be 
was received by King George V , Received 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926 Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, 1908. President, Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 ; President of the British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18, again from 1925 
to 1927 ; Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- 
cutta since 1914 ; Chairman, C/alcutta Imperial 
(King-Emperor George V. and Queen Bmpress 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12, 
President of the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
tees during the War. PvUicatwns : Vijaya 
Oitlka, and various other Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour), Meditations, 
The Indian Horizon ; etc Ucir. Maharaja, 
dhiraja Kumar Saht'b IT day Chand Mahtab, 
B.A., Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 ; Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930 ; Private Secretary 
to the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the 
Imperial Conference, London, 1926 b, 14 
July 1905. Address The Palace, Burdwan 
Bljay Manzil, Allnore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
Kurseong, Bengal , Rosebank, Darjeeling ; 
Mosapher Manzil, Agra, U. F., etc. 

BURLEY, De. Gboegb Whliam, Wh. Ex., 
1906; B Sc. (Engineering) (Jxjndon), 1921, 
D.Sc. (lx)ndon), 1927, M.l.MechE., 1923, 
M 1 E., 1923; MAS. Moch E , 1926 , 

M. R. S. T (1929), Principal and 
Professor of Mechanical Eiiglneering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Technical Institute, Matnnga, 
Bombay b 1885. m Ella Elizabeth, e d , Harry 
Turton. Educ : Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment). Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co , Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University ; Lecturer in Engineering 
and head of Macmne Tool and Cutting Tool 
Researcli Dex>artments, Sheffield University, 


Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton ; and Lecturer In Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical Co\\e%e,Pvhlieatu>n 
(Books) Latlms; their construction ds Operation, 
The Testing of Machine Tools : Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice, Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting. (Papers) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists , 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers ; and on Automatic 
Machine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), TscAnicei 
Articles • Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects in the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address 
V. J. T. Institute, Matnnga, Bombay. 

BURNS, William, D Sc (Edin ),T A. S, Director 
of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, b Juh 
0, 1884. m .Margaret Forrf‘st AikdilbOn, 1912 
FAuc Ediuburgb University. Readiut: 
College, Assistant Lecturer in Botany 1907-s 
Indian Agricultural Service, Economic Bota- 
nist to Bomliay Government 1908-1933, 
Principal, Poona Agricultural College ( 111 
addition) 1922-1933 .lolnt Director of 
Agriculture 1920-27 Publications IkttnnicaJ, 
Agricultural, Horticultural, and Nature Studj 
pupeis Address Poona. 

BURT, Bbvcb CHtTDLEiGU, C T E., M.B.E, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), l.A.S , Agricultural Expert. 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research b 
April 29, 1881. m. 1906 Educ Univ (3oll , 
Jxmdon, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, 1 902-4 ; Trinidad, British West Indies, 
1904*7. Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Service, January 1908 ; Dy. Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 , Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 Director of Agriculture, 
Biliar and Orissa, 1928-20 Official Advlsoi 
to Indian Delegation, linperial Economic 
Conference, Ottawa, May to September 
1932 Officiated as Vice-(’hairinaii, Jndl.iii 
(*oniKiI ol Agneultural Roseareli June 19 {> 
Aug 1933 ami Oct r to Deer 1934 Arfc/rm 

I, Vork Road, New Delhi and Middle J,,an(N 
Simla 

BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, SiK, Kt 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byramje 
Jeejeebhoy, I,4iDdlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
m Salsette, b, 28th Feb. 1881. m 
Jerbal Jamsetjee Cursetjoe, grand daughter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2nd Baronet. 

St. Xavier's School and College, Bombaj 

J. P. (1908), Hon Pres. Magte., 1908-191^ 
Delegate Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court, 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924) 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 , Member, Bombay Board of Film 
(Tensors from 1924; Member, Govt, of Indn 
Committee for Conditional Release of Prisonci « 
1924, (Thairman, Byraraico Jeejeebhoy Pax 
Charitable Institution,; President, 32nd Bom- 
bay i’arsi Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Pre^) 
dent, Bombay Presidency Released PrIson< 

Aid Society. Donated a sum of Rs. 2, (>0,000 f* ’ 
tlie foundation of an Hospital for Chlldiei 
it being the first of its kind in India. Chalrm.*" 
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of the (iovcrii(»r*« Hospital Fund, Boiniiay 
BherifT of Homhay for 1927. J*roHid«*nt, 
l^andlordH’ AHsociatlon, Bombay , and Viro- 
Precldent, Boctotv for tho BioWtlon of 
(Children lu Western India IVesIdent, 
Bombay Boy Heonts 7.ocaI Assoclatjon 
Addrentf • 'J'lu* CJltf, llidmj Jload, Bombay 

I5YRT, Albekt Henry, Special Oorrospondent 
for Ttntes of Jnrfta, Daily Mail and Morniny 
Post, in Delid and Simla, b. IS M.irch 1881, 
m IV)rotliy Mrriel, only <f. of Mi and Mrs 
Stafford Thorne, JhiriKston-on-Thames, 
one tHo il Ktiiir. Privately, Artiiled 
to ('ditor, Hdlh Cltminrh* and after- 
wards went t«) Snncif domed 

editorial staff of Tinieh of India It June 
1904 Assistant Fditor 1911, (Jorie'>])ondent 
at (Jovernrnent of India hcadfjnaiteis since 
3 92d, Aetins^ Kdlhir October 1 92()- Fein nary 
1927 .liAhm Imperial Ibdlii Oyinkhanu 
Ciut), New Dellii and llmti'd Service Club, 
Simla 


( AfllNS, James, 0 B E , M A , MB , Ch B 
((lias ), D P H (Garni) ), D.l'.M H (Eng.), 
(lilef Medical and Health Ofliccr, North 
Western Railway, b. 12th July 1885 Edm ' 
Gniversity of Glasgow House Surgeon, 
lloiiae rhysician, Glasgow JRoyal Infirmary 
and Victoria liiflrmary, Glasgow, Asst to 
i’rofeshor ot Anatomy, Glasgow Univerfaity , 
Resident Physician, Ruchill and Knightswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow , Sanitary OfRccr, 34th 
Geiu'ral Hospital , Major li A M C ('IVmp.) , 
l)y Ahsist«int Director, Mediial Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division , Senior 
Vssistant Health Ofliccr, Bombay Municii)ality, 
Ihincipnl Medi««d and Health Ofheer G.l 1* 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Force MtHlical 
Corps Address Cjo Tin’ Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Ofileo, Kmp- 
1CS8 Road, loihorc 

CALCUTTA, Bishop op. Most Rjev. Foss West- 
COTT, D D. b 23 October 1863. «. of the 
Rt. Rev. B. F. Wcstcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Edue. : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the S. P G. 
Mission, Oawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Ohota 
Nagporo, 1905 Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
fM)litan of Tmha, Burma and Ceylon, 1919 
Add less Calcutta 

( VLDER, Charles Cummino, B Sc (Agr. 

F L.S Superint eud(*nt, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Cakutta , Superintendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal, and Director, Botaniial Survey , 
of India, Calcutta, b. 3 Dec. 1884. m, lillan ' 
Margaret Rcld, d. of James Reid, Esq , Aber- 1 
dt*cn, Scotland. Ediic Logic School Moray- 1 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen , University 
of Abt'rdecn, North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture , University of Berlin ; Botanisches 
Institute, Dhalcm, Germany, Joindwirtschaft- 
Ilcho Hochschule, Berlin Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta ; Secretary, 
Board of Selentilic Advice for India; Sui»rin- 
tendont, Gardens and IMantatlons in Bengal 
and Burma ; and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India. Publicatiom : Various Reports and 
Records ; Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice; Annals, J^yal Botanic Garden,; 
Calcutta ; Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India Address : Royal Botanic Garden, i 
Calcutta. i 


CAMHVTA, SlUAVW Ca\\AS,ikk, J.P., Justice 
ol Pea4f and Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
for the (Mty of Bomlaiy Honorary Magis- 
trate, Audheri Chairman of th<* Verst)va 
Beach Sanitaiy Committee J^resident , 
Soeielv ot Honorary ^laglstrates of the Bom- 
l>ay Snbmlian Distih*! J)el(‘gute to the 
J*arsi Matrimonial Court, Bombay Member 
of the Bombay Munuijial Corjioiatlon and 
s<*v'eial otlu'r piiblu i>o(li(‘s and commenial 
asHoeialions Managing Din^tor of Slimvav 
C CainbataA Co Ltd , Bornliay Direetoi of 
tile Hiniagrali Colli(‘ri(‘H, Lt<i , Director of 
several otliei weilknowii (oniimnial firms, 
etc Merdiant, (tovernment and Railway 
(Vmtiaetor A pmiieer in tlie (Vntral J*ro- 
vinees Coal Industry \dd)es\ Cook’s 
Building, .;24, J{4)rnl)y Road, Fort, Bombay 

I (vAMPBEJiL, The Hon. Mu. Justice Aroiiib ALP, 

I BA., Puisne Judge, High Court, I^ahoro b, 
18 Jan 1877 m Violet, youngest d of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K.(J S I , Lt -Governor 
of Bengal. Bduc: Harrow and Pembroke Coll , 
Cambridge. Entered I C.8 (Punjab), 1901, 
Asstt Commr , Registrar, Cliicf Court, 1912, 
Offg. Dist. and Sessions Judge, 1918 , Addl. 
Judge, High Court, 1921 : Permanent Judge, 
1925. Address : Lahore. 

CAROE, Ckoil Niels, B A (Oxon ), Solicitor, b 
23 Aug. 1878 Edae * Piivatc and Univ 
College, Oxford. Address, 4, Pall Hill, 
Bandra 

CASSELS, General Sir Robbut Archi- 
bald, G C.B (1938), c.8 1 , D 8 O., G 0 C. 
in Command Nortliern Command (1930) 
b. 15 March 1876. m Miss F. E Jackson 
(1904) Served in the European war, Including 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Commanded Pesha- 
war District, 1 923-1 927 , Adjutant-General in 
India, 1028-29 Address 11 Q Northern 
Command, Rawalpindi and Murrec. 

CATEH,Sir Alexander Norman Ley, k (''.l.E 
(1934) ; Agent to the Governor- 
General, BahuJibstan b 16 June 1880. 
Edm. Wellington College, Christ's College, 
Cambridg4' Enteied ICS, 1901 , C J E , 
1930 Address 'Ike lb sbleney, Qiudta 

CATRV, Dr Hector, 0 C., Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, skieo March 1928 h. 1889, 
Belgium Edue Soraplile School, Bruges. 
Joined the (Japnehin Order at Engbien, 1907 ; 
ordained priest, 1914 , came to India, 1920, 
Address : 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore. 

CHAIN SiNGH, lUO BAHADUR, M,A,LLB., 
F R E 8 , Tbakur of Pokann (fTemier Noble) 
a jagir of ovei 1,000 sq miles ar(‘a in Jodhpur 
State, and Taliuidar of Raipur (District Rae 
Bareli), Oudh b. 5 Feb 1889. Fduc C’annmg 
College, Lucknow and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad Enrolled Allahabad High C^ourt 
Bar, 1911 Judge, Court of Sardars, 1911-1922, 
Puisne Judge, Cliief Court, 1922-1927, Chief 
Judge, Chief Court, 1927-1929. Minister In 
charge of Justice and Education, Government 
of Jodhpur since 1920 ; also President, Marwar 
Soldiers Board and Red Cross Sioclety 
(Jodhpur Branch) ; ATemljer, Governing Bodies 
of Lucknow, Benares and Agra Universities. 
Address • Pokaran House, Jodhpur and The 
Fort Pokaran 
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'HAMAN liALL. DlWAN, «‘X-M L A. 6 
1892 Educ at Convent Muicc, Gordon 
Mission (JollpRe, lUwalpindj, Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1010 , finished 
hiB Par Final in 1914 *, took Honours lleRree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917, bpent 1918-1919 touTing England in i 
connection with the Home Jlulc Deputation 
headed by Mr. 'I’ilak , was appointed General 
Editor oi Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
amt Literature, returned to India in 1920 ; 
joined the staff ot the Bombay Chronicle m 
Asstt. Editor, founded the All-India Trade 
Union Conirross in 1920 Memlier, [/‘gislathc 
Ahscniblv, 1923-80 Founder the Daily and 
WeeUy Nation (Newspaper) , Adviser, l.abour 
ihdegate, Inteinational Lab ('onfec' , Gene\a, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International I>aboui 
Contec , Geneva, 1928, Parliamentary Dtlegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1 928 , Member, 
Hoval Omimi^sion on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931 , offered membership Hound J aide 
(^onfi renee, 1930 bnt dc( lined, resigned from 
the Ia*gis. Assembly, 1930 on Tariff issue. 
President, Hind ProMnelal Conference, 1929 
I’lesultnt, 'North- Western Uallwav KeeogniscKl 
(Registered) Union since 1929, President 
AIJ- India Telegiapli Workmen’s ^'nion, since 
1 929 , President, AU-lndia Postal and H M h 
Association, 1931), President, All- India 
JVjstmau and Menial Staff Assoi lution, IJJO. 
seeedCAi from All-Judia Tiado Union Congress 
and as Clunriuan of sceessioinsts heli>ed to 
found All- India Trade Union Fedeiation 
Labour Delegate, International Jiamnu 
Confeieueo Eureaii, 1932 Dublicaiion , 

•• (\joUo or the Storj ot Capital and Labour 
in India " AddrchS . Lahore (l*un]ab). 

CHAMNEY, Lt-Col. HENRY, C M.G , 1900 » 
Principal, Police Training College, SurdaP. 
h Shillelagh, eo Wicklow, m. 1st, 1907, lion 
C^ecilia Mary Barncwall (d. 1908), swtef of 
18th Lord Trlnileston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col W. E Bellingham ot Castle 
Bellingham, co London Educ : Monaghan 
Diocesan School Served South Africa 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Luinsden s Horsi*, 
and later with South Atrlcan Constabulary , 
loini'd Indian Police, 1909; accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Addrm • Police Training College, Surdah, 
Llajshalii, Bengal. 

(TIAADA Kamini Kumar, M A (1886), B L ,M. 
L A , Advocate, High Court, (^acutta.6. bept.' 
186*2 in Chaiulraprabha Clnudhiiri 
Edue , ' Presidency Coll , Calcutta. Formerly 
a menii>er of the Assam Council and Governor- 
General’s Council and later ot the Legislative 
Assembly , Fellow, Calcutta University Pvb- 
hcations . Presidential Address, Ist Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906; Residential Ad- 
dress. Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 , Residential Address, Al- 
lahabad Postal and R S M Conference, 1924, 
Chairman, Beeeption Ckimmittee, Literary 
Conference*, 1914-1915 and 1928, Chair-, 
man, Municipality Silehar , Chairman, Sllchar 
Co-operative Town Bank. Address: Silchar,| 
Assam . 

CHANDA VAHKAK, VlTHAL Narayan, Vice-' 
chancellor of lionihav I’mverslty, eldest | 
s. of the lato Sir Naiajan Gancsli Chaiidavai- 


kar, B A (Cantai)) , Maths Trip J*t I 
(1909), Nat Sc. Tup Pt J (1911) , Hist. 
Trip Pt. II (1912), Barrister-at-l^w of 
Lincoln's Jnn, 1 913 , Assistant, N SirurcfeCo 
Cotton Mill Agents b 26 Nov 1887 m 
Vatsalabai, 3rd d of Kao Sahob M V Kaiklin 
of Karwar (N KanarA) Educ Aryan E S 
High School and Elphlnstono High School, 
Elphmstonc College, Bombay , and King’s 
College, (’aiubrldge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 1913-20, Acting Professor ot 
History, Rlphinstone College, Bombay, 
July to Oetolioi 1015, joined the firm oi 
N Sinir & (V> , 1 920 , El(‘etcd Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Coiporation, 1926, re- 
elected, 1929 and 1932, (^hairman, Jiaw 
(‘omnnttee, 1028-29, (’haiiinan, Standing 
(Finance) Connnittco, 1929-30, Chairman 
itovenne Committee, 1 930-31 , Mayor oi 
Pximbav, 1932-33 Ai)pomted Vn e-chaneellor, 
Uiiiveislty ot Bombay, April 1933 Address , 
41, Pcddci iload, Malabar Hill, Ikimbay. 


CH All AN JIT SINGH, TiiE Hon'ble Baja 
( 1932), Chief ol Punjab and Member, Kapjn- 
tlula llnlinu J'’fimiB , Memljer Council ol 
Slate Duibar, 1903, Coronation, 1911, 
Durbar, 1911 h 1883 s of Kanwar Sochel 
Singli Edm Jullunder, Chief’s Collegi, 
J^ahorc , Govt College, Lahore, Addrei,'^ , 
Chaianjit Castle, Julliindei City; Cliadwnk, 
Simla, S. W , 5 Mansingh Jload, New Delhi 

CHABKHAET, H. H Maharaja-DHIKAJ 
Sipai!I)AK‘Ttl-Mulk Maharaja Arimardan 
S tNGiiJuDEO Bahadur b Jan 1903, « 19*2(). 
Edvc * Mayo (’oil , Ajmer , invested with 
lull Billing Powers on December 6th, 1924 
Address Charkhari State, Buiidelkhand. 

■HATTEBJEF, Sir Atul (Bandra, GC I L 
(1933), KCHl (1930), KCJE (10*25) 
Memiier of the Indi.i Council 1931 i> 
24 Nov. 1874 m 1 Vina Mookerjet* 
(deceased) (*2) Gladys M Broughton 
O B E , M A , D. Sc. Edw.' Hare School and 
Prosidency Coll., Calcutta, and King’s Coll 
Cambridge , First in list Calcutta B.A., B 4 
with Honours (Cambridge), Hon. LJ, D 
(Edinburgh), First in list ICS. Open Com 
poiilion Eiitcied ICS, 1897 , served in U 1’ 
Siicual Inquiry into industries in U. P., 1007* 
08 , Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U I’ , 
1912-16, Revenue Sec , U. P. Govt., 1917-18, 
Ch. Sec., U P. Govt., 1919; Govt, of Indu 
delegate to International Labour Confee, 
Washington, 1919 and Geneva, 1931, 
1924-1933, (President, International Labour 
Coaterence, 1927) and to League of Nation'' 
AssemidY, 1925 , President, Governing Bods 
International Laliour Office, 1933 ; Vice-J’ie'i’ 
dent of the Ecoiumiic Consultative Committee 
ot tne League of Nations; Member, Pciim>' 
nent Opium Board of League of Nations, 
has been Member of imperial EconomJf 
Committee, 1925-1931 ; Indian Government 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 19 >9 • 
Member, Munitions and Industries Boaid, 
1920 ; Secretary to tlio Government of 
Department of Industries, 1921 ; Member of nn 
Viceroy’s Executive Coimtll in Charge of Indn^' 
tries and Labour , Member of the Leglslati''^ 
Assembly, 1921-24 High OoramissK -nr 
for India in Ijondoii, 1925-31. Leadci o 
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Iriilian J^ele^ation t(> Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa, 1032. Pnblicat(07iH Note on 
the Industries of the United Provinceft 
(1909) Address The Allienatum, Waterlo(» 
Place, London, S W. 1 

CHATTERJKK, SisiR CHANDRA, M 1) (Edin ), 

M a. V P (Edin), DPll (Univ Edin ) , 
(Idof Medical OllKcr, E 15 Rail- 
way. b 4 Dec I8H6. 7n JVance MacDonald, 
Ediie Cal( utta and D Udiuhuri^h 'I’cmp 
Conmiiinsioii in the IMS duniiu (iieat War , 
District Suryeon, (i I I* 3{aiIwa^, 1918-2S 
Dy Chief M*"dical and Beallh Ollicei, N W 
Uly., 1020-31 , Piin(i}»al Mcxliial and Health 
Oincor, G I • P. Railway, 1031, 1033-14 
AddrcHh 2, Jlelvodere Park, Calcutta. 

‘ HAUDH ART, JoQBS Chandra, B.A (Oxon), I 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. b. 28 June . 
1803 Sanisihala Dcvi, ?rd </ of Sir Surend- | 
ranath Banerjea Ediic ‘Krlshnaghar Collegiate ( 
School, Proflidonev College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College. I 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 1 
cutta , Editor, Calcutta Weekly Notes since 
1890, Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7, Member, Bengal Council, 1004-7, 
Memiier, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1923, 
Fellow of the Calcutta lTnlversit> , 1927-1 031 
PubUcations. Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address, 1 
3, Hastings Street, and “Devadwar,'* 34, j 
Ballguuge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 

CilAUDHlU LAL ('HAND, HON. (CAPTAIN 
Thk Hon Rvo IIahadpr, H A ,LL B , 0 15 E , 
M.UA (Nominated) b 1882 w< Hhilmati i 
SushiU Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Kaiuily 
ot Fciozepur Dist Ediu . St Stephms 
College, Delhi, Joined llovenuo Department, 
1901 , took LL 15 d<‘gree, 1012 and practised 
ah iaw>er at Rohtak de ted Vice- 
Chaiiman, Distiut 15<»ard, 1914-17, elected 
Punjab Coiiudl, 1916, nominatiHl Couiuil 
ol Stale, 1922, President All-Jiidla Jat 
Media Sabha, 1918 (elected). Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers , hon. 
leeruiting otticer duiing War Minister, , 
Punjab Government, 1924 , Revenue Member, 
Bliaratpur State, 1924 and I’resident, State , 
Council, 1926-1927 Has taken to prat lice as , 
an Advocate of the Lahore High (!!ourt at 
Rohtak J’lebident All-1 mlia Jat Maha Sabha I 
Granted a jagii by Government for two, 
gf'uerations and scjuaies oi land m I’uniab I 
Colonies Address ' Rohtak ^ 

CilUKHV, SU{ JOHN ARNOLD KT (19.54), 
Cl U (1919), 15ar-at-Law, M Inst T M L C 
(Burma), (''hanniaii, Rangoon I’ort (’oni- 
missioners h 13 Feb 1879 m Doreen Gert- 
rude, d ot th( late W T Wiley ot Cape i 
Town Boinbav Port Trust, 1908-1920 ! 
Chairman ol the Commihsioneis tor tlie Port ot i 
Rangoon sime 1921 Address Wmder- 

more Park, Rangoon ' 

CllETTUR, Govinda Krishna, Principal | 
Goveruiiu'nt College, Mangalori' b 24 April 
1898, eldest son of Pillath Krishna Meuon I 
ajid Chettur Ammikutty Amnia, and grand 
nephew ot Sir Chcttui Sankaran Nair, lit , ' 


Cl K . m 192.^), Subhadra, youngest d. ol 
Rao Baliatlur T M A])pu Neduiigadi, 15 A , 
15 L , one d Padmini Edac St Bedes 
Europoaii High School, JMadras , Madras 
Christian College and New College, Oxford 
(1918-21) Ap]H)iiit(*d Prmelpal, Government, 
College, Mangalore, m th(‘ Indian Education 
Sei vice, Get 1922, Follow' ot thi‘ University 
of Madias , Memln i of the Suiat(‘, tlie Aeade- 
iiin Counul. lh<‘ Standing Cominitti'e ot the 
A(a<leniu Coumil and the Board of Studies 
m English J*ubli((iftoiis V<‘rse Soimds 
and Imagts (1921 , Lomloii) , The Triumph 
ol L(»\e, Gumataiaya, Tin Temple Tank 
(1932) Tli(‘ Shadow ot (»od (lOl'l) J’roye 
Th(‘ (Jliost City (l<»52), C'ollege Composition 
(1933) The Last Enchantment (1931) , Altars 
ot Silence (19 55) . Address Lighthouse 
Hill, M.angalorc 


3HETTY, Sir ShanmhKHAM, KC.TE. 

(1933), BA, 15 L Lawyer and Dewaii, 
Cothin State b 17 Oct 1892 Educ. 

The Madias Christian College Elected as 
a inenilHT (»f the Madias Legls Couiiilt 
111 1920 , was ap])ointcd Couneil Secretary 
to the Devdopinent Ministei in 1922, 
in Oft 1922 was deputed by the Madras 
Govt to report about measures of 

Temperance lit form in 1 5oin bay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces Eleded in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as on(‘ ol the members of the 
Deputation sent by tlie National Convention 
of India, visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation ot the Empire Par- 
liamentary Assoilation in Septtanber 1926, 
was re-elected umontt'sted to Legis Assembly 
in the General Election of 1926, Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party in Legislative Assenihlv; 
wavS nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Scbsiou ot th*' International 
Labour Conlerenee held at G(‘neva in June 
1928. Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represtuit tin* Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Genova , was appolnU',d a member of the 
Central ]5.uiklng Enquiry Committee . Rf‘- 
elected to the Assembly ni 1930 without 
contest , was elected T)v Pre&idenl, Legifelativo 
Asseinblv in Jaimarv 1 931 At tended Interna- 

tional Laboiii Confeienee at Geneva in April 
1932 as Cluof J)elegato of Indian employers, 
was nominated bv Goveinment nf India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Confereneo held at Ottawa in July- August 
1932 Elected unanimously as President of 
the LegDlatlve Assemlily in Murth J933. 
Address “Hawaideri” Race Course, 
Coimbatore , Ernakulam, Cochin State 

CHETWODE, Field-Marshal Sir Philiv 
WAL iiousifi, 7th Bt cr 1700, 0 0 15 (1929), 
G C S T (1931) , K C B (1918) , K C M G. 
(1917), CB (1915), DSO (1900), ADO 
General, 1 927 , Coinmander-m-Chief in India 
(Novemher 1930) b. 21 September 1809 , 6,8. 
of Lieut -Col Sii George Chetwode, 6th Bt and 
Alice, d of late MU.h.iel T Bass, Rangemore 
Staffordshire, m 1899. Hester Alice Camilla, 
e d of lute Col. Hon. Richard Stapleton 
Cotton , one 6 one d, Educ ' Eton, Entered 
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Army, 1889; Cj>pt., 1897 ; Major, 1901 ; Licnt.- 
Oolonol, 1900; Ool,19J2, Brig -Gmoral, 

1941; Gimcral, 1926; Field-Marshal, 1003; 
served Ohln Hills, Burmali, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) , S. Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice, Queen’s Modal 5 clasps, King’s Medal 
2 clasps, D.S O ) ; European War, 1914-18 : 
commanded 5th Cavalry Brigade, 1 914-1 5 
(wounded, C. B ) , 2nd Cavalry Division, I 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dls- 
tinginshed service) ; commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (K.CM.Q); com- 
manded East Force, 1917 ; commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18; capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign in l^ilestim* and Syria (des- 
iMitches eleven times), 1914 Star, British 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, 
K.C B , Commander I^egion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile 
(Ibt (Jlass Order of the Sacred Treasure) (Japan 
ordtroi the Star ot Nepal, First cla««& , 
promoted Dieut -General (1919); Military 
^cretary, War Office, 1919-20; Deputy 

Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22, 
Adjutant- General to the Forces, 1922-23; 
Comma nder-m-Cliief, Aldershot Command, 
1923-27 , Chief ot General Staff, India, 1928, 
1930. Address Simla and Delhi 

(‘HHATAIIT, Captain Nawab Sir Mohammad 
Ahmad said Khan, K.C S J. (1933), K C T E. 
(1928), MME. (1918), b 12th December 
1888 m to d of his uncle Nawab 

Bahadin Aixlus Sarnnd Klian of Talibnagar 
(Aligarh), U p Ednc MAO (’oilege, 

Aligaih Pieaident, All-India Mubhiu Rajput 
Couterencft, 1923 , Member, D P. Legislative 
(’ouncil, 1920-25, Firht elected non-official 

Chaiimun, District Board, Bulandsliahr, 
1922-23, Minister of Industries, IT P , 1923-25 , 
Home Member, U P ,1926-1933 , Ag Governor 
UP, June 1928- August 1928, Member, Ist 
and 2nd 1/mdon Bound Table (’onferences, 
1930 and 1931 , appoiiitexl Governor ot Umtinl 
Provinces, 6tli April, 1933. Address 
Secretariat, United Provinces 

(’HfCHELE-PLOWDEX, Thk lIoN I^ihut- 
(’OLONFL ('IKRLIS 'PERRNCR, CJ E (1933), 
Ih'sidciit in Mjhok and ('iuef ConuiU'-sioiM r ol 
Coorg b (5th Feiiruary 1883 m Beatrice 
Stretton, d ot the lati* Lieut K E Liston, 
W(st India Begimcnl Eduv . Chelieiiham 
Cf)llcgu and Boyal Military College, Sand- 
hur^t First coniinmsion, August 1 902 , 
Indian Aiiny, 1904 , entered Politual Depart- 
ment of <J(»venimcn< of India J908, Political 
Oliuer, North West Frontier I’rovince, 
Ciuitral India and Bajputana, 1908-14, 
Great War, 191 4-18 , Secretary to the Besidcnl 
in Myw;rc and Clii<*l Conimmsion(*r of Coorg, 
1919-22 Vjcc-Pr<»sident (’oimcil of llegeiicy, 
CJooch Behar States, J923-2(>, Sei rotary to 
the Agent to the (Joxernor-General and Chief 
Commissioner, Baluehwtan, J92h, Political 
Agent, Kalat, 1929-1932 Address. Banga- 
lore, Mysore 

CHIDAMBAUAM CHBTTyAli, M Ct M., 
Banker, b. 2nd August 1908. m. C 
Valliammai. Mue. : Madras Christian OoH., 
President, Sir M. 0. T. Muthiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Piirasawalkum, Madras, 
Director, The Indian Bank Ltd., Littles*! 


Oriental Balm and Pharma}clals,Ltd , Mailiab; 
Madras City (’o-operative Bank, Ltd , Madras 
Cliairman, United Life Absuniuco Co , Ltd , 
Madras , Trustee ; Monegar (’houltry and 
other connected Trusts. Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School ’Friplicane , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras; Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras , 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras , Member, 
Madras Bacc Club, Gymkhana (Jlub, 
Madras Flying Club, Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, Ijondoh Automobile 
Association of Southern India, Madras. 
Address : “ Bedford House, ’* Vopery, Madras. 

CHINOY, Sultan Mehkrally, J.P., and Hon. 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M. Chlnoy & Co., Ltd., b. 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbaiioo LUdhabhoy 
Ebrahlm. Educ.i Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College, Founded tlie well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Mehcr Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty. 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India, Director of the Indian liadio 
and Cable Communications Co , Ltd. Address 
Carmichael Boad, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

CfllNTAMANI, CHIRRAVOOEl Yajnicswara, 
Chiet Editor of The Leader of Allahabad. 
b. 10 April 1880, m Srlmati Krishnavenem- 
ma, Educ * Maharaja’s College, Vlzianagrum , 
Editor of The Leader ^ Allahabad, 1909-20, 

1 Member, U, P Legislative (^ounciL J916- 

I 1923; and again since 1927: Delegate 

i of the Liberal Party to England 
1919, General Secretary, National Liberal 
Federation of India, 1018-20 and 1923-29, 
Ihresident, ibid, J920 and 1931, Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P , 1921-23, 
Member, Indian Hound I’abie Conferenic, 
and Indian Franchise (’omnuttce , Presi- 
dent, U P lAbcral Association Publira- 
lions : Indian Social Beform, 1901 , Speeches 
and writings ot Sir Pherozeshab Mehta, 
1904 Address Gaiiii Nivas, 17, Hamilton 
Boad, Allahabad. 

CHITBE, Atmaram Anant, LLB, Advocate 
(O S.) , J P , Chief Judge, Piesideiuy Couit 
ot Small Causes, Bombay 6. 17 May 1877. 
Educ . Wilson College and Govt Law ScJiooJ, 
Bombay. Tract ls(‘d as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High (Jourt from 1907 to 
1016 , acted as (’hief Judge 1916-1 7 , confirmed 
as (‘hief Judge Dec. 1028 * Address 

Laburnum Boad, New Gamdevl, Bombay 

CHOKSY, The Hon’blk Sir Nabaevan.ji 
Hormasji, Kt (1929) , C.l.E , 1922 , Member. 
Council of State, 1988 , Khan Bahadur (1807); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1899), Medal- 
ll8ted‘*s Epidemies Jtopiibllque Fruncaisc 
(1906) ; M.D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.S 
(Bombay), L. M. S. (Bombay 1884), 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1912-19S2, 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and ; Bombay Medical Union Hon 
Secretary, Governor's Hospital Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Belief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch. 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Bcclamation Scheme, b. 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. S( - 
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renbal Mancckjoe JhavorJ, Kduc,' Elpliinstonc 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent^ Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890<97; Medical Superintendent 
of Arthur Boad» Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital U888>1921), and Mnratba 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921), Publirations 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Pever, Leprosy, Special reports 
connected with tliese subje^s, etc. Address 
Nepean Sea Hoad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLAUKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
H M Trade Commissioner, Bombay 6. 
3rd March, 1890, m Jocelyn, d of late J E. 
Baker, Esq , Christ Church,N Z two daughttrs 
Kduc High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Offleens, 1915; served with 
3Sth Dogras, Mohmand campaign, 1015-16, 
appointed Asslt. Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 , 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
f'oehin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour 'ad hoc* Committee, 1921. 
Address .Somerset Cottage, Warden Hoad, 
Bomb.i>. 

CLAY, Joseph Miles, BA. (Oxon), CST 
(H)3t), n.E (1925), O B K (1918), 1 CH , 
Member of the Executive (^oundl, Unitetl 
Provinces Govetniiient b. 6 Septembei 1881, 
m Edith Maiguerlto Florence, d of E T 
Hall, F R T.B A , of Dulwich Kdnc 
Wlnche'^ter College, Now (’oJlege, Oxlord 
Entered I (*.H inldOr), llnder-Serretaiy to 
Government, 1911-13, Dy Commissioner, 
Garbwal, 1913-20 , Magi«>tiate and Collector, 
rawiij)ore, 1921-25, Dy. Commisslouoi, 
Naini Tal, 1925-28 , Secretary to Goveinmout, 
1929-31 , Chlol Secietary since 1981 Addms 
Lucknow. 

CLAYTON. Hugh Bvard, C.I.E (1924) ; I.C.S 
Commlhsioner, Southern Division, Belgaiim 
h. 24 Dec 1877. m Annie Blanch Nepean 
Kdue St Paul’s School, Wadham College 
Oxford, Ist (’lass Hon Mods 1st Class Lit 
Hum Came to India, 1901, served in Bombay 
Presidency ; employed in Milltaiy Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19 Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombnv. 191 ‘Ml and 19ls>- 
1928 Chairman, H.ij Fnqmry Com- 
milfee, 1929-10, Member, < oiim il of .State, 
1929-30 AddH'ss iluJme B<uk, Jfi'Igaum 

CLOW, Andrew Gourlay, M.A , J.P , F.S.8 , 

( S I. (1935) C I.E (1928) , Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Joint Secretary to Government of India, 
Dept, of Industries and Labour (1931). b. 29th 
April 1890, w. Anadne Mavis Dunderdalo 
1925. Kduc : Merchlston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s (Jollege, Cambridge. 
Served In IT. P. as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1914-20 ; Controller, I^abour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1920-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Recruitment Committee, 1922,. Secretary, 
Workmen’s Compensation Committee, 1922, 
Under-Secretary tq Government of India, 
1923-24; Adviser and delegate, International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1921, 1923, 1929, 
1931 and 1934; Dy. Secretary to Government 
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of India, Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1924-27 . Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1023, 1925-27, 1932-34 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 ; Member, 
Royal Commission ou T^abour in India, 1929- 
31. Pubheatwns The Indian Workmen's 
Compensation Act (1924); Indian Factory 
Legislation, a Historical Survey (1927), The 
State and Industry, (1928), oto. Address: 2, 
York Place, New Delhi. 

COLLINS, Goderey Ferdinanim) Stratford, 
M.A, OBE (1919), CTE. (1931): I.C.S,. 
Acting Commissioner in Sind, b 3rd 
Novembci J888 m, Joyce, d, of G, 
TurvlUe Brown, Esq Kduc ' Cliarterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxforrl Asstt Collector. 
1912 ; on Mlitary Duty, 1916-18, Dy. Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919; Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22 , Revenue Settlement Officer, 

3 924-26 , Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1925-1926; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1026, 1928-1020 ami 1032- 
:i4. Home Secretary, 1029-31 Private 
.Seer<‘fary to the Goiernor of Bombay, 1 934-3.5. 
Addr(’b.t, Karachi 

COLSON, LiONTl. HrwiTT, C T.R (1034). King’s 
Police Medal (1916) , (’ommissionoi of Police, 
(’.ilcutta b May 24, 1887 m Isabel A Denham, 
d of T Denham, Esq , Indian Kducatloiial 
servicjc (ictlred) Kduc Victoria College, 
Jersey Addrc’fS 2, Kyd Street, Caloutta. 

COLVIN, Gborgb Lethbridgb, C.B. (1919) ; 
C.M.G.(1918), D.S.O (1916) { Commendatoro 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus 
(Italy). 1920 ; A D C. to H M. King (1928), 
Agent, East Indian Railway b 27 March 1878. 
m. Katherine Mylne, d. of James Mylno of 
Edinburgh. Kduc Westminster Joined E I. 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Array (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 , Hon Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Ministry of I’ransport, Ixindon, from 1910 to 
1921. Rejoined E T. Rly in 1921 as Agent. 
Address . Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR MArOU.CFNERAI,SlR FRANK POWP LI. , 

' Kt (1 926), 1) S 0 F B C S , V II S , 1 M , 
Surgeon (buicr.il with the Govt of Madra«. 
Late Professor ol Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta b 1877, m Grace Ellen J^es, d of laLs 
R. O Lees Kduc St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Indian Army, Civil In Bengal ; War 
service in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
In Despatches four times.D.S O , Brevet Lieut. - 
Colonel); Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force PubltecUions * Surgery 
In the Tropics (Oliurelilll) Chapters on “Surgery 
in the Tropics" in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Txiose- 
Ixjaf Surgery ; and various surgical articles in 
Medical .lournals Address Surgeon -General’s 
Office, Teyiianipet, Madras. 

CONTRACTOR, MISS NAVAJBAI DORARJI, B.A., 
J P., Hon President Magistrate ; Memlier 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals; I.ady Superintendent, 

(ffianda Ramji High Girls’ School, Bombay, 
Edue,' Wilson College, Bombay Fir.st 

Indian Lady Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
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UnivfTsitv (1922), an extensive travcUer 
throuKliout India, Tinrina and Ceylon , and 
in China, Japan, and United States of America, 
and Educational touis in 1921 and 1933 
throuch principal Cities ot England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, An=<tria and Norway 
rvhhcations Contributions on topical, 
educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay. Addrestt * Hardinge House, 
Gowalia Tank Road, Bombay. 


(^OPPINGER, ]\lATOK -G eneral Walter Valen- 
tine, M B. (Dublin) ; F.R C.S.I., B.S O (1917); 
Cl.E (1930); Surgeon-General with Govern- 
ment of Bengal A. 1875 m Miss M. M. 
O’Kelly. Educ. : Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T. 0 Dublin. Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1903, 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1919-1929, Inspector-General of Clvii 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1929-1931 
Address : Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta. 


CORBETT, Geoffuey Latham, M.A. 
(Oxon.), C.l E. (1921); Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, b. 9 Feb 1881. m. Gladys Kate, 
d of late George Bennett, Esq , Little 
Risslngton Manor, Glos Educ . Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll , Oxford, 1st 
Class. Hon Mods (1902), 1st Class Lit 
Hum. (1904). Passed into T.C 8., 1904 ; 
Asstt Commissioner, C P, 1905-09, Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1910-16 , Dy. Commis- 
sioner, C. P., 1910-18 , Dir. of Industries 
and Dv. Secietary, C.P, 1918, Dy. Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart , Government of India, ' 
1919-21 ; on deputation, South and East 
Airica, 1920 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1 921 , Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C P., 1923 , Offg Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address: Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla 


GOSGR4VE, WILLT4M ALFXANPrR, BA, 
(DublmK CTE (19‘>11 , Indian Civil Strviee 
(’hn't Commissiom r, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (193')) b 6 Apiil 1879 m 
Maude Elizabeth, d of late (’ E 
Gale, Esfj , of « heltenham Fduc Sbrews- 
buTV and Tiinlty (’ollegc, Dublin, 
Came to India, 1003 and Rer\ed m Bibar, 
J^astern Bengal and Assam , transfeired to 
Assam, 1912, Political Agent in Manipur,' 
191 7-20 , B(‘puty (’ommissioner, I akhimpnr, 
192t)-24 , Oillciai representative of Govt 
of .Assam on Indian Legislative Assembly in 
se\eral sessions between 1925-32, Chief 
Heeretarv to Government of Assam, 1930-31 
and 1032-33 , ConiniissioTier, Assam Valley 
Division, J 933 , Olliciating Member, Publii 
Service CommiHSion, India (April-O(tober) 
1934, Add) css Government House, Port 
Blair, Andaman Islands 


CQTELINGAM, JOHN FraOARA RAO, M.A., 
F.M.U., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College. 
Bellary, 1891-1918. b. 9th Dec. 1860. m.\ 
Miss Padmanji, d. of the Rev. Baba Padmanji ' 


of Bombay. Educ. : Madras Christian Coll 
Asstt Master. London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll, ; Principal, 
Hindu CoU., Cuddalorc, 1889-1891 ; Mcnibei 
Bellary DIst. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Prosdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 , 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 
1921-24 , Represented Indian ChristRin Com- 
munity and Madras Presidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23. Address . Rock 
Cottage, Bellary, 


COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B.E 
(1918) ,M.A.,B.8c.. O.E., M.T.E.E.,M.I. Meoh 
E., M.I.E. (Ind.) ; Dlrector,Mc8srs. Mather ami 
Platt, Ltd. b. 10th Feb. JS77,Edue. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd. In 
1808 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and iu 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in i^lcutta, Bombay 
and other cenbrosfor the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits ; 
has travelled In China, Japan, United States 
ot America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt of India, 
under Munitions Board, was Controller of 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications: Pamphlets on 
leehnical and Economic subjects. Address : 
7. Hare Street, Calcutta. 


COXK’HMAN. Brtoapier Harold John, D S 0 
(1918); MC (1910), Surveyor-Giuieral oi 
India b 29 July 1882 m Evelyn Bi'atriei 
d ot lute (’ol Baddeloy, K E Educ Hailev- 
bury College, Royal Military Academy, 
W(M)lwieU, 2u(l Lieut Royal Kngmeeis, 19()() , 
posted lo India, October 1 902 , appointed to 
Survey of India, 1900, Great War, 1914-18 
in France , Reveited to Survey of Jndia 1 91 9 , 
Dejaity Mastei, Seturity Printing, India, 
1920-29, Survey of India since 1929, 
Surveyor-General, 1 933 Address 13, Wood 
Street, Calditta 


COUSINS, James Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Keiogijuku University, Japan (1922), 
m Margaret E Cousins, B Miis J P. (1903) 
Educ,: at various schools in Ireland and 
partly in Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy, Asstt.Master, High School, Dublin , 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine in 
Ireland; Demonstrator in Geography and 
Geology, Summer Course, Royal CJol. 0 / 
Science, Ireland ; Asstt. Editor, ** New India,” 
Madras; Principal, Theosophical College 
Madanapalle, 1916-1921, Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National University, Adyar 
Primdpal Brahmavidya Ashrama (School of 
International Culture), Adyar, Madras. 
UidviTsity Extimsum and J’ost Graduate 
Lecturei, Calcutta UniviTsity, lienaras Hindu 
University, Mysore I imversitv ; Visiting 
Lecturer, Tagore’s Visva- Bharati, Bengal 
Travelling Lectures, America, 1928-31 ; Special 
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I.ecturer m Enf?llHh Poetry in ti>e CoHcko 
of the (‘Ity (if New York, 1931-3 a, a«am 
Principal Thcosophical ColleRe, Madanapalle, 
Madras, 1933; a co-founder of the Irish 
Literary and Dramatic lh*\i\al (1900, etc), 
poet, dramatist, ciitic cducacionist, ffhlloso- 
phcr. Pvblirations (I’rosc) A text book of 
Modern Cleouraphy* The Wisdom of tiic We^t, 
The P.asc« of Tlieosoiihv, 'Phe ItenaiHsam e in 
India, The Kiiipdom of Youtli, Footsteps of 
Freedom, ^^ow Ways in EuRilsh Literature, 
Asia, Tlie Play of Bralima, Work and W('rship, 
The New J.ip.m, Tiie Philosophy of Beauty, 
Heatlmn Essays, Samadaisana , The Work 
Promethean, d’oetiy) Ben Madighan, Sum? 
by Six, The Blemished Kiuk, Iho Voice of 
One, The Awakeninuc, Tlie Bell Brumh, Ktain 
the Beloved, Straight and Pio(»ked — 'I’he 
(Jarland of Life Ode to Truth, Moulted 
Featheis, The Klim’s Wife (drama) bca- 
Clianjxe, Surva Gita, I'orest Meditation, Above 
the Jlainiifw, V 'ITbetan Jiauner, The Hlinne, 
Tlu‘ (Jjrde, K \Vnuderin}{ JJaip (Colh'eted 
Edition) A liardie PiIijrimaKi' (Second (’ollec- 
tiou) Addrt^'i't TlK'osopliicai C’oll<m«‘i JVIadana- 
iml](‘, Madras J'rc'sideney, 


( OYAJEE, Sir Jrhanoiii Cooverjer, Kt , 
Professor of Political Etonomy and Philosophy 
Andhra (Jnlveisity, ft 11 Septi 1H7.> , 
s of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Eajkot 
E(h(c EliJ> ‘histone (’ollcge, Bombay, 
and Chains C'ollege, Gnmhridge 1 ately 
Meirihcr, Koyal (Commissions on the Indian 
I’ariif and riidian (Cuneney , Mcmlx'i of 
Council of State, 1930 , De'egate to tlie As- 
sembly ol League of Nations, Geneva, 1930- 
1932 , Principal, Presidenev College, 1930-31 , 
Corresixmdent, Koval Economic Society 
Vubhcatwns The Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian (Cmrency and Exeliange , The Indian 
(Currency System “India ami the League ot 
Nations”, “The Economic Depression” 
Address Andlira University, Waltair 


!RAIK, Sir HenryDuffield, Bt ,B A (Oxon ), 
C S I. (1924), K C,S T (1933). Homo Member, 
Government of India ft 2nd January 
1 870 Educ Eton and Pembroke Coll ., Oxford 
Joined ICS, 1899 and served in the Punjab 
and with the Government ot India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronetcy, 
1929 Finance Member, Govt of the Punjab, 
1930, appointed Home Membc*r, Govt of 
India, April 1934 Address Simla and Delhi 


UNNINGHAM, SlR CnARLES Banks, lvt„1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 1929) , C S 1 , Jan. 1931 
King’s Insjiector-Generalof Police, Madras, ft 
8 May 1884 m Grace Macnish , d. of Hugh 
Maenlsh, 1912. Educ * Campbeltown 
Grammar School. Asst. SiipcTintendcnt of 
Police, Madras Presidency, 1904 , Supdt. of 
I’oliee, 1909 , l)y Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, 1910, Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921, I)y. Inspector- Gcml, 
of Police, Jan. 1928 , Commissioner of Police*, 
Madras, May 1928 , Inspector-General of 
Police, Madras, May 1930. Address: 25, 
sterling Road, Madras. 


CUNNINGHAM, Sir GEORGE, B.A.” (Oxon.), 
K C 1 E (1935), C S I., C I.E , O.B.E,, I C.S., 
Home Member, Executive C/Ouncil, N. W F. 
ProMiiee ft 28 March 1888. m K. M. Adair 
Educ Fettos Coll , Edinburgh, Magdalen 
Cellege, Oxford. I.C.S , 1911 , Political Depart- 
ment, since 1914. Served on N.W. Frontier, 
1914-25 . Counsellor, British Legation, Kabul, 

1925- 6 Private Secretary to H. E the Viceroy, 

1926- 31. Address . Peshawar 


CURLING, Edward Higham, J P. (1920) 
Manager, Lloyds Bank Limited, Bomiiay ft 
1882 m Violt'f Maude, d of the late John 
]*]alstcr ALirshnll Craddock of Bath, Somerset 
Educ King’s School, Cantei bury Cox <fe Co , 
London, 1901 ; arrived in Indi.a, 1900, Lloyds 
Bank Ltd , on absorption of Cox efr Co , 
1923 Addrehs Diinkeld, Harkuoss Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 


CUTTRIS8, C. A., M.B.E., laindlord. Hon 
Magistrate, Rangoon. ft. i.iaunceston, 
28 Nov 1862, m Janet, d of Dr. Hayter, 
M D. ; was Hon. Sec, Burma,” Our Day” 
Fund, Burma War Eund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Oommittee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war. Publv- 
cations: Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address No 80, ITiiversity Avenue, Hmigocui 
and ‘‘Riverside,” Kalau, liuniia 


DADABHOY, SIR MANEOKJI BtRAMJEE, 
C.LE (1911), Rt (1921); K.C T B. (1925); 
President, Council of State. 6, Bombay, 80 July 
1865. OT. 1884, Bai Jorbanoo, O. B E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabboy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ. : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1884; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1889-90, Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1007; 
President, All-India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17 ; 
a Governor of the Imperial Bank of India 
(1020-32). Elected to the Council of State. 
1921 , and nominated 1926 and 1931, Member, 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt of 
India, Sept 1921 , Member of the Royal 
(’ommission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
1926-26, Member, Round Table Conference 
and Federal Structure Committee, 1981, 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
39 years , Managing Director, Nagpur 
Elec tric Light and Power Co , Ltd , Bcrar 
Maniiiacturlng Co., Ltd., Model Mills, Nagpur, 
Limited, C. P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Manganese 
Ore (^o , litd , Proprietor, Ballarpur, 
Sasti, Ghugus, Pisgaon-Rajur and Chirmiri 
Collieries , numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Central Provinces and Bc*rar and Bohar and 
Orissa ; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
dllferent parts of India. Pubhcationai 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and (Jornmentary on the Central 
Provinces 'Tenancy Act, Address: Kagpur, 
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DAGA, Hai Bahai>ttr Seth Sir Bisesbrdas, 
Kt (1921), K C 1 K (1934) , Senior l>ro- 
priptor of the firm of Ral Bahadur Bansiial 
Abcerchand, Banker, Govt Treasurer, 
landlord, niereliant, inillowncr and 
mineowner, Director of Model Mills, Nagpur, 
and of llerar Manufacturing CTompany, 
Badnera, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and 
Power Commny, Life Member of the CounU'ss 
of Bufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State b. 
1877. m. Krishna Bai. Educ.: privately, 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State Pvbh- 
cations: Sir Kasturchand Memorial Bufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity. Address * Nagpur 
(C P.) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, Ardbshir Rttbtomji, B.A (Bombay); 
M A. (Cambridge), ICS, (retd ) Biiector, 
Tata Sons & Co , Ltd. b. 24 April 1884 tn. to 
Manackbal Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia. Educ 
Elphlnstone College, Bombay. St Jolm’s 
College, Cambridge. Asstt Collector, Bharwar, 
Colaba, Bijnpur Superintendent, LandRecords, 
Belgaum, Collector, Ratnagiri and Panch 
Mahals ; Beputy Secretary, Govt of Bombay, 
Revenue Department, Acting Secretary, 
Govt of Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Education, Health 
and Land Bepartments and Municipal 
Commissioner, iJoinbav Address • C/o Tata 
Iron tfr Steel Co , Ltd 100, Clhe Street, 
Calcutta. 

BALAL, SIR Barjor Jamshedji, Kt. (1930), 

B. A., T.C.S , Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir State, b 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat. Educ. : at home, Elphlnstone College, 
Bombay ; Exeter Coll , Oxford. Entered 
I.C S., Asst. Magtc,, Allahabad, 1894 ; Blst. 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 , Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 ; Judge, High Court, 
1925-1931, MIember of every Commission 
appointed In TJ. P. under the Defence of 
India Act; Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931. 
Address . Gjo Lloyds Bank, Ltd , Bombay. j 

DALAL, SIR Badiba Mbrwanjee, Kt. (1924), 

C. I.E. (1921). Stock and Finance Broker, b. 
12 Bee. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s three 
d. Bduc» : in Bombay. Gave evidence 
before the Chamberlain Currency Com- 
mission (1913) ; Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee, 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov. 1921 
to 25th Jan. 1923* Delegate for India at Inter- 
national Economic Confeo., Genoa, and re- 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922). 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923). High Commissioner foi 
India In the tl K . 1922-24 Address . 1, New 
Marine Lines, Fort, Bombay 

BARLEY, Sir Bernard B'Ouer, Kt. (1928), 
0. 1. E. (1919), M. I. C E., Chi^ Engineer, 
Bahawalpur State, b. 24 August 1880. Educ, : \ 
T. 0., Dublin and Cooper's Hill. Irrigation 
work in P. W. B, United Provinces, 1003-31 ; 
Chief Engineer 1 024-31. Address : Bahawal- 
pur, Punjal) * 


BAR LI NG, M ALOOLM LYAlJi, B A (Cambridge), 
CIE (.Tune 1934), I C H., Finance Depart - 
meiit, (lov<‘rnment of India b 10 Dec. 1880 
w the late Jessica Low, d ol J,C)nl Low 
Edue Eton and King’s CVdlege, Cambridge 
.loined Imllnii Civil Service, 1904, Under- 
secretary to Punjab Govt, 1911-13; Com- 
missioner of Income-tax, Funjab. etc ,1921-27 , 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Punjab, 
1927, Chairman, Pimjab Banking Enquiry 
Committee, 1930, Commissioner, Rawalpindi, 
1931 , on s|M*elal duty, Finance D(‘partment, 
Govt of India, l‘)34 l‘ubfiraftons * Some 
Aspects of (’o-opiwation in Gi^rmany and 
Italy, 1 922 , Tlie Jhinjab PiMsant in Pros- 
IK'rity ami D(d)t, 1925, Rustinis Loquitur 
or the Old Idght and the New m th<‘ Punjab 
Vlllagi', 1930, Wisdom and M^lste In the 
Ihmjab Village, 1914 Addtess Finance 
Department, New Delhi (or Simla) 


DAS, B, BE, BSC (Glasgow), A M LC.E . 
(London), A.M f E E , Cuttack (Orissa) 
b 1887 Educ Raveiishaw (’olleglate School 
and Ravenshaw Colh'ge, Cuttack; Slbpui 
Engineering College, Calcutta, and Glasgow 
University Fleeted Member of Indian 
LegisUtiye Assmuldy from Orissa (since 1921) 
Found!' r Mcmlx'r and Whip. Independenr 
Party, 1924-27, Chii'f Whip, Tlie Nationalist 
Party trom 1927-32, Chief Whip of Democratic 
Party . Off and on a prominent member ot 
A I C Pn*sid(»nt Utkal All-J'art»lca Con 
ten nee, 1928, Submitted Memorandum on 
Seiwrate Province for Orissa bi'lori' Cahutli 
All Parties Convi'iition, 1928 Rmployeis’ 
Advis(*r to International Labour ('onfcrenci 
Geneva, 1929, Champion ot aiiongmal ra((s 
and .against * Forei'd Labour ' in As,scinbh 
London .ind G<'n('\a, Memlier of Empin 
Parliamentary Society, London, Trcasuin 
to tile s.im(‘ in India , (’liampion of Orij.i 
Movement , Pioneered Orissa Amalgamation 
and Separation , Depiitc'd to Englaml by tin 
Oriyas in 1932 to get “ Separate Province” 
for Onvas det hired in 3rd R T (’ , Dopiitid 
In 1933 to give' cMdemc on Orissa boundaries 
before the .1 P C , Jiondon PnbUcntiov'^ 
Several constitutional public at ions on “Orisi-a \ 
“ Si'paration and Finances ol Orih.sa”, also in 
Orlya and English “ Salt Mnnufac'ture on 
Orissa Coasts”, ‘‘Flood ravage's in Orissi 
and how to jirevont tlu'm” , Editor ot tli» 
‘‘Young T’tkal” Address Chandm (’houK 
Cuttack, B N. R 

DAS, Braja Sundae, B.A., Member, LegD 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proprietor of a 

• press and cultivation, b. July 1880. m. 
to Umasundari, 4th d of Rai Sudam Chart) 
Naik Bahadur. Educ. : Ravenshaw Coll and 
Presidency Coll., Calcutta. Took part In Ut k il 
Union Conference since Its beginning in 1994 
and Seev for two yeaVs; Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitya Samaj; President, Oriya Peo- 
ples* Association; Vice-President, Ori«^ft 
Assoou., and Ramkrielma Sevak Samaj, 
was President of Central Youngmen's Asaoci i- 
tion ; Member, Sakhlgopa Temple Committed’, 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and 
District Board ; Member, Bihar and On ^ 
Council, 1916-1920: Fellow of Patna U/ 1 * 
verslty and member of the Syndlcat'* 
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PulAv^xom liditor of the Oriya Montlily 
Muto and of the only EoRUnh Weekly in 
Ori8aa'*Tho Oriya.** Addru»: Cnttaek. 

LAB, JtfAJOR-GENBEili RAI BaHADUR DrWAN 
Bibhan, O.I.E., O.S I. b. Jan. 1865. Educ. at 
Punjab Government College, Lahore; Private 
Secretary to Kaja Sir Ramstngh, K.G.B., 1886- 
1898 ; Mlly. Secy, to the Com .-In-Chlef, Jammu 
and Kaehrolr, 18984i;09 , Mlly. Secry. to H. H, 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 ; Home Minister 
to H. H, the Maharaja, 1914-18, , Rev 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921- April 1922. Retired from Service. AddmB * 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

)1lS. Madhu Sudan, C.I.E b. 28 April 1848. 
Educ. • Calcutta University M.A., B.L., 
MJI.A.S., P.N.B.A. Represented Orissa in 
[Icngal Legislative Council four times ; 
l^'ellow of Calcutta University ; elected by 
legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
1 mperial Council, 1913 : nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Ix}cal Self-Government), Bihar and Orinsa. 
since Jan 1921 , elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council. Is the nropriotor j 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art' 
Wares Ex- President of All-India Indian i 
Christian Confcron (0 , was first Minister of 
hocal Self-Government in Bihar aiui Orissa , , 
lesigned oflfleetwo years later Advoe^tc, l*;itna 
High Coiut. Address Cuttatk, 11 N Ry. 


(\ntiHl MoUi'l Sdiool and (hiNernnient 

(’ollfffr, Lahore Kal Solieh (1909), llai 

Ihiiiadnr (1910); lv(‘s<ir-i-lliud Medal (1 91 4) , 
I E (1910) Ad^hc)^>^, 1, E^eitun Road, 

]jahor< 

DASTilll, Srit IIORMAZDVAU PiTTROZK, KT , 
(1933); BA, I.LB, Bar-at-Uiw, (’hief 

l*robidf‘ney Maglstiatc, lloniiiay b. 20th 
Mar<*h 1878 m Bachubai Edalji Dastiir 
Educ St Xavier’s (^olU'ge Acted as Taxing 
blaster, (Jierk of tlio Crown, Iligli '('ourt. 
Address The Grange, 21, Wodehouse 

Road, Bombay 

1>A^ E, Rio Bmudi’r Diasiivnkkk Jk- 
KKiSilNi, Advoi.ifc Bombay Higii Cmirt , 
Dewan ol Rntlam Stati b 9tli ,lann.ir> 1870 
Kdnt .it. Wadbw.in ('ml Sl.it ion, Altii'd 
Jiigli School, R.tjkol .ind Diijii.ii tligli Sdiool, 
Wtulliwan l*.»Hs('d Distrid l*l(*a«l('rM E\a- 
nimution 18<)4 and High Coiiit IMi'tider’s 
Rxaniination, 1898 standing Hrst in Iwith 
exnminat Kills Rradisi'd as m ph'adei in 
liJitbiaMar, Vgi'tny 189i-1900 Served as 
Chut \nkd ioi Dbr.ingadlir.i in 1901 and as 
Cliid .fii<lg( ottb.it Stul., 1902-1911 Seivid 
Wank.iiK‘r State as Naib J)( w.m, 191 4-1 (> 
and us Ik'W.in, 1917 to 1929 Coiih'ired tlie 
title ot Rao Raliadm in 192") Attei K'tiring 
from W.inkaiK'r on pi'iisum sened as Meinbi*r, 
State (’oniK il, Rajkot, 1930- »l , Di'wan ot 
RiilUin State, sun e 19 i2 Addnss Rallaiu 


)\s, Pandit Nilakantha, MA, writer of 
books for cliildren on new lines, b August, 
1884 m Srimati Radhamani Dcbi (1905), 
i'dnc Puri Zilla School, Ravensliaw College, 
< attack and Scottish Churches College. 
Calcutta. Founded with Pt Gopabandhu lias 
and others the residential opi'n air private 
"(hool at Satyahadi on a new line , was llesi- 
(loiit Head Master there for 8 year.s , worked 
in connection with Ihirl Famine In 1919 , ap- 
pointed by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920 Started CongrcES 
organisation and a National High School at 
Sarnbalpur and edited The Seba in 1921 , 
In came List Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
•’lov Congress President, Utkal, 1922 
Imprisoned for four months and fined lls 200 
in 1923, elected to tlic Assembly from Orissa 
111 1924, and again in 1927 , made Serrotary, 
Tb kal Provincial Congress and ITesident, 
Ibkal All-Party Conference , Ihrusidcnt, 
Gojiabandhu Sebak Samaj. Elected Chair- 
mnii, Reception Committee, 1 N Congiess, 
Riirl Session Publications Pranayini (a 
kavva in six cantos) ; Konarke (a long poem 
k.nya), Mayadebl (a kavya in 6 cantos), 
Kharabcla (a historical kavya In 25 cantos), 
lUsa Nayak (a long poem kavya) , Aryajiban 
(Aryan life, a critical treatise on Aryan 
i ivilisation) ; many other books for children 
^.ddress . P 0 Sakhlgopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

'^s, thb Hon. Mr. Justiok Profttlla 
Ranjan, Judge, High court, Patna, 1919. 
b 28 April, 1881 Educ. : St, Xavler*8 Col- 
lege. Calcutta, m. Dorothy Mary Evans, 
*904. Address; AU Manzil, Patna. 

Thk Hon Rai Bahadur Ram Saran, 

I lil , Member, Council of State, Merchant, 

‘ I 'Id Factor, Jjandlord, House Proprietor and 
•liilowner. b. 26 November J876 Educ 


DAVISON, Dextkr Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b 29 Si‘pt. 1869. tw. Margaret 
St. (ylalr. Educ (Chicago University. Address 
Lansdowne House, Lausdowno Road. Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay. 

DE, Glanville, Sir Oscar James Lmidner, 
At (1931), CIK (1925), Rarristoi-at-Lnw, 
Governing Diiector, Rangoon Dad g News , 
Member, Burma Legislative Council 
Ex-President, Burma Legislative Council, 
Address . Rangoon, Burma. 

DE, Kiran Chandra, A.B., CIK., I.C.8. 
b. Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Educ. 
Presidency College, Calcutta; St, John’s 
College, Cambridge. Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1905: 
Ma^trate-Collector, Rangpur, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913, Press Censor, Bengal, 1914 Secretary 
to Government to Bengal. General Dept,, 
1915; Commissioner of Chittagong Division, 
1916-21 , MeinbiT of the Legislative Council 
ot the Governor-General of India, 1020 , 
Commissioner of Burdwan Division, 1022, 
Commi.ssiOTier, Prt'sidency Division, 1 923 ; 
Member of the Board of Rt‘venue, Bimgal, 
1924-28 , Member of the Council of State, 1928. 
retir(‘d from Indian Civil Service, Dec 1928 ; 
Cbairmun, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929 to May 1930 Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Murshidabad from June 1931. 
Addrecs 1, Dumdum Road, Cossipore, 
Calcutta ; Brookslde, Shillong. 

DEHLAVI, the If on Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, 
J P , Kt (1931),Bar-at-ljaw (1896) President, 
Ifom hay Legislative Council b 1875 Educ: 
Bombay and ],.ondon l*racti»ed in Gujarat 
(1896-1000) and Hind (1900-1908). Started 
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the flrBi Anglo- Sind hi paper caJlod Al H(u(‘ 
in Sind in tlie interc'.sts of the Zainindura in 
1900, and edited it for three ycar^ Oiganiseti 
the lirst Muslims Educational Conference in 
Ilydorabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-lndia Muslim Educational 
Conference in\ited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-olflcial reiiort 
to (k>vemment, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind. Was the Cluirman of the Kcception 
(V»mmitteo which launched the All-Jndia 
Muslim League for the llrat time in India in 
1907 in Karaclii Was J)iwan of Maiigrol 
StAte in Kathiawar (190S-1912), acted as 
.Tudge of the Small rauses (Jtmrt, Ilombay 
(1913) and Wazir of Palanpur State in 
(lUjarat (1914-21) Was elected to the Bontbay, 
Council from the Northern J)ivi‘'ifm and was 
appointed Minister tor Agiieulture (1924-27) 
Was President of the 10th Pi(‘sidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at liatnaglri in 
1926 Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
Piesident of the (^lundl in the same yeai 
(1927-1930). Was ('let ted again at the last 
general election from the same MaJioniedan 
Constifciienev of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected unaninunislv as President of the 
CoutKil in 1931 PuhlicnUom, History and 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy in 
India tBro(hiire) Addrchs hadar House, 
Surat. 


DENHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, Lt.-Coi. , I.M S , 
M.B B.S. (Hons ), Loud 1904, M Jl.C H , 
L 11 C.P. (Eng ) 1903 , F K C S , (^ivil Sur- 
geon, Aliporc, Calcutt-a. b, Feb. 26, 

1879. m E Gratton Geary (nee Davis), 
Educ. : Malvern College and St Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold MeJallst Nctley 
Entered IMS, 1905 Kesident Surgeon, 

Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 

Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital, active service in Mesopotamia, 

1916-18 , Offg Professor of Surgery, Medical 
(kmrse in 1922 . Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922, Civil Surgeon, Allfiore, 1923 
PublxcaJtions : Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning , Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address . 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, Howard, Sir, B A (Cantab ), C.I.E. 
I.C.8., Additional Secretary to the Govt, of 
India, Finance Department, h 20 May 
18S6. m, Margery Katherine Wemyss 
BrowiiC. Educ , Clifton (Jollegc and Caius 
College, Cambndge, 10th Wrangler Indian 
Civil Service, Assistant CJolleitor, Bombay 
Prcfeidency , Under- Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, Joint Secretary of Bablngton 
Smith Curr(‘ney CTommlsslon, Di'puty Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency. Address, Imperial Secre- 
tariat, New Delhi. 

DESAI, Bhulabhai Jivanji, MA, LLB, 
M.L.A , A(ho(ate (Original Hide), Bombay 
High Court b 13 0(to))ei 1877 m Idihabai 
Edw . Klphinstone College and Govt. Law 
College, Bombay. Was tor some time JMo- 
fessor of History and Economics of the 
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Gujaiut College Ahmi'dahud , alteiwards 
taking the JiL H degree enrolled as an 
\dvo(’ate (0 S ) of the Goinbay High (Vmit , 
was Ag Advocate- General ot Boinha\ ’ 
now one of the le.idmg lawyeis of India’ 
Ap|>car('d on iH'lialt ot the peasants betore tlie 
Bioomtleld Coinniittee apjKunted by the Govt 
(hiring the Btird oil Satyagraha in 1928 and 
again in 1931 hetoie the Bardoli Enquiry, 
joim'd file civil disolK'diem e movement 
started by the Indian National Congress m 
1932, was aiiested undei the Kmeigenev 
P(m(‘is Ordinanee and was subsequently 
tried and sentemed for a period of one year 
and Bs 10,000 line , attei i('l('as(‘ repr('s<‘ntod 
the Indian National Congress in the Jnterna- 
fional Coiifeieme on India at Geiu'va in 1931, 
took active ji.irt in the foinuitlon ot the Con- 
git'ss Parliaiiu'iitaiv Boaid , bei.iinc its 
General Sciietarv and alti'rwards eleitc'd as 
the lA'ader ol the Congiess Paitvin tlie Jjegis- 
lati\e Assemblj Address 89, Warden Uo.ui, 
Bombay 

DES\T, NlCHHABHAT KALLIANJI, 11 \o 

Saheh (1931), HA, LLB Dewai., 
Sant State b 10 July 1875 in 
A S Ichhahai. Educ ‘ Anglo-Vernaeular 
Hrhool, Bnlsar, The New High Sehool, 
Boiubav, Elphlnstonc College, and Qo\t 
Law (Villege, Hombav Mathematics toaehei , 
Cathedral Hoys* High Sehool, Homba\ , 
High Couit Hleadei, Bombay, Nayadhisli, 
Sant State, 1 904 to 1 91 2 , Dewan, Sant 
State, simo 1912 Has received certificate' 
ot merit for assisting in War liOan <»t 
1917. l^uhlicatioHS All 111 I lustration lejauts 
of Sant State Address . Bulsar and San 
tra)ui>ur, Gujeiat 

DESAI, Bamuao Pilaji, JP 6 18 Manii 
1876, m to Lanibai, eldest d ofthel.il' 
N. fj JMankar, (’luet Translator, Homh.iv 
High C'ouit Educ ElphiiKsfonc IJluli 
Sdiool and Wilson College Joined tlu 
MnnUipal Commissioner's Offic'c in 189'» 
subsequently taken up as an Asslt in tin 
Munhipal ('orfxuation Ollhc wliero he rose tn 
be Munuipal Secret ir> to which post lie w.i'' 
ap|K)inted in .Tanuary 1925. Rc'tired liuin 
1st April 1931 Address’ “The Dawn,” 
South Plot No 107, Jlindu Colouey, Dad.o 
Bomb.iy 

DESHMUKH, GOPAL ViNAYAK, M & S 
(Bom ) , F.K C S. (Eng ), M D (Loud ), M 1. \ 
('onsultiug Surgeon and Phy^cian 6. 4 tli 
Jan 1884 rn Annapurna bai, d of Deshmnlvli 
of Wuii Educ. . Morris Coll , Nagpur; Giant 
Medical College, Bombay, King’s (^oll(«» 
and the Lomloa Hospital Medical Colleut', 
liondon. House Surgeon to Jordan Llo\‘i. 
Professor of Surgery in Unlv. of Birmingh-n» 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon. Major at Lady Jl.n 
diiigc Hospital during war and Surgeon at > 
J. Hospital and Professor of Operative Surg< i\ 
at Grant Medical College (1920); rrofe''''<>r 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas S undei 'la*' 

Medical College and Hon. Surgeon at KnifC 
Edward Hospital , Member, Bombay Munn i 
pal Corporation from 1922 and PresUb nt, 
Bomliay Municipal Goiporatlon, 19-''. 
Elected Membei of the Legislative Assonl‘'l^ 
from Bombay City Publications, Se'iK 
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jMjK'ih on Abdonuiial Hnmorv , ])ul>h<'atlous , 
on tSociul Kotoim, fni])ioviii^ tiio i*ositkm and 
St<itn& of Hindu \V omen Address (Jhaupati, 
Bombay 

DESJIMUlvH, IUmrao Madiiavrao, B A , 
LL B , liar -lit- J jaw, b 2ri Novonibor 1892 
m Shimhikcild Itajo, d of late Sardar Eadain 
of Gwalior. Edue, at CambridKe President, 
AlMndia Maratha Conference, Belgauni, 1917, 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
19J9-20 elected to C P. Legislative Conn*' 
oil in 1920 for Amraoti West (’onstitnency, 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923 , 
Member of \ll-India (’ongicss Committee I 
J 921 -25 as Swarajist, Piesidtnt ot the 
Maliaiashtia Conterenee at Siitara in 1925, 
elected first non-ofllcial Cli.»iirnun 
of Bistrut Count il, Amraoti, 1925, 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
(Council in 0()tobpr 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly in February 1926 , 
elected to tlic C P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constitutmcy as llesjionsivist in November 
1920 Minister to C P Government, 1927, 
was again elected to All-Jndia Coiigiess 
Committee in 1927 while a mmistei 
1928 Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took ofllee again in August 1929 Resigned 
Ministership in July 1930 in consequence ot 
Bt'rar Responsivist Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha Jjost his seat in 1030 elections 
owing Congjress opposition. Started agitation 
for eonstitiiting Bcrar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931 President 
of the Bcrar Nationalist Partv, 1932. Witne‘»s 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Mahasahha dejiutation in charge of 
Berai question , Delegate to England for 
Bcrar- A ll-Pa it v Committee to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretary of State foi 
Judia.lO 1 1 , Ciesideut, Greater Maliarashtia 
i'onteieme, October 1933, Chan man, Kxei ii- 
tive Committ(*e ot the Deiiioi latu Swaiaj 
Party, 19i3-lt, Membei Beiai PioMmial 
Congn’ss Conimittee, 19 14-35 , MemlxM All 
India Coiigiess Committee, 19 31 \ddie8S 
Morsi Hoad, Ami.ioti (Beiar) 

DESHMUKH, THE Hon’BLE Dr P S , M A 
(Kdin ), D J*hil (O\on ), Barrister-at-Law, 
Minister for Education, (tmtral Province's, 
h Deceuibei 1898 nt d ot Air Jairaiii 
N.ina Vaidyaot Bombay Ednc Kergusson 
College, Boona, and took M \ (Horn) at, 
Eillnburgh Won the Vans Dunlop Researdij 
Sdiolarship m J95J3 ('alleil to the Bar in 
1925 and took tlie (i« grir ot Doctor ot IMiilo- 
sopliy m 192G by writing a tliesis on thi* 

“ Origin and Di’velopnient ot Religion in 
Vedlc Ijiteraturi' ’ Was elected Clialnnan 
of District Council, Amraoti, in 1928 , increaseil 
taxation by 50 pi'r cent, for compulsory 
education and threw ojx'ii public wells for 
iiiitouehables EJi'cted to C B Council in 
1930, appoint (‘(I Mliustoi, Deteiubi'r 1930 
and put 111 ( liarge ot Edueution and Agile ultim 
Rc'duecd School tees tor agriculturists, Intro- 
(lue»‘d Hindu Kcligious Eudownauits Bill 
('attic Dise’asc Bievention Bill, etc Resigned 
Ministry August 1933 and resumed piaetiee 
Thesis published by Oxford University 
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Bless 193+ pilee Us 15 Elected Cliiiirman 
(ki-operative Cctifial Bank Amraoti, biggest 
in the proMiue'. by an uupreeedimted majority, 
July 1934. Addrehn . Amraoti, Bcrar. 

DESHPANDR, Shantaram Ramkrisuna, B.A. 
(Bom 1st C'l'iss Honours), B, Ijitt ((fjeon ); 
Diploma in Ei.oneimics and PolitJeis and in 
Education.il Theory and Practice (Oxon.), 
Senior Investigator, Labemr Oftioe, Secretariat, 
Bombay b 14th May 1899 m. Miss Leela 
Raje Ediir . Elpliinstono High Scliool and 
Wilson (College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford Aiipoiiited Senior Investigator, 
Labour Ofllci', 1924 , officiated as Director. 
Labour Office, 1925 , st.itlsticlan to the Royal 
Commission on Endian Labour, 1929 Pabh- 
(Utiona “,S(»me Village Studies”, “Some 
Vital Prolilems relating to the Bombay 
Working Classes” writtim in (collaboration 
and J’ublisJieil in the htdtan Journal of 
Eionomn'h “ A Note on the Cotton ot which 
the famous Jlacea Muslins wire made” 
(PiihJishi'd in the Jiomhay Umversity Jour- 
n.il) Addre^'i 1 1th Road, Ivliai, Bombay 21. 

DESTKACHAUIAR, Diwix Bahadur 
Sir T , B 4 , B 1j , Kt (1922), K I H (Gold) 
1920, AdMuate, Triehv h H<‘pt 1868 
Educ Pa( liaiyappa's and Jhesidemv 
Colleges, Madras ifis been dosely identiflod 
with Mutiu ip.il and Ijoial Board Institutions, 
was el((to<l (’liaum.in ot Trichinopolv Muni- 
(H»al Council for one tenn atnl nominated 
President of the Distrut Boaid for throe 
terms, IhisuJent ol the District Urban 
B>ank, the Nalion.il (’ollegc (Jouncll, Dt 
Health Assn, Disdiaigi'd Biisoui‘rs’ Aid 
Sodetv and Dt S( out’s Couiuil, Tiiehmopoly 
Mas a nominated Mc'iiiher in the Madias 
Legislutiie Coniuil lor two toims and took 
a leading pad in .unending the li'gislatlon in 
eonni'dion with the Distiut Miinidp, ill ties 
Alt and Local Boards A(t, the lOlouieutary 
Ediuatiuii \ct and the Village Bandiayat 
(/ouits Act , was a inemhor ot the Civil 
.Jusiue Comimftco ami the Malabai 'J’emaney 
(’omimttee , Busideiit, 'rnehinoixily Hindu 
Doiasthanam Committeo and (’lialrman of 
the Tridiiiiopoly Siiiangam Eleetrh Cor- 
onation Addreti^ ‘ Venkata Park,' Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, ’riidiinopoly , and 
‘Endeilej,’ (\»onooi Railway Station 

DEVADHAR, GoPAL Krishna, MA, CI.E. 
(Kaisar-i-Hiud Gold Modal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants ot India Soe, b 1871. m, Dwar- 
kubai Solwiii of Poona {died) Educ. * New 
English School, Poona, and Wilson GoUege, 
Bombay M A., Bombay University, 1904. 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School in Bombay, was 
Examiner of the Bombay University foi 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than live years. Joined 
the late G. K. Goklialo in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to join Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded Kaiaar-i-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked os Vico- 
l*rcaidcnt ot the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 3 years 
more , has been twice elected President, 
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Si*rvantK of India Horlcty. Holuis Ijccni over 
hlnocitK bofilnningtho Hoad of Jiombav Brautdi 
Toured In Enscland and on the (lonlineiit in 
1918 ah member of Jndittn Press Delegation. 
Be is the founder and Bon Organiser and 
Ocneral Seerotarv of the Poona iSeva Sudan 
Socie^, started In 1009, and now Hon. 
Ciencral Secretary of the National Social 
'Tonfercnce. Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference In 1020 at Sliolapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lmknow and in l)e(einlu‘i 19.V1 at 
Madr.is. Oigaidsin ot the Malabai Jtellet 
Fund, 1921 , and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Itellef Fund in 1924, Organised a Fund 
on Ixdialt of the Servants of India Society 
for the relict of the ilood-stiickon in Gujarat, 
Tvathiuwar, Jlaroda, Sind and Orissa in 1927, 
served as mem bei of Committee on (>o-oi>cra- 
tlon appointed by Mysore Government, 1920 
and the Government of Madras in 1928 
Gave evidence lietore the Koval ronimission 
on Agiieulture as Prosid(*nt of the ProMnnai 
t^o-opcratl\c Institute, Bombay , lias worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment For two >ears before retiremimt was 
the clecied Pr<’sldcnt of tlic Bombay Central 
Co-operative ln8titnt<‘ of whndi lor more 
than live years he liad been Vice-l*rebident , 
Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
has preside<l over Ihovineial Co-operative’ 
Conferences in almost all major piovuiecs and 
Indian States, has bedi apjMUuled Piesldent 
Tiavamoie Co-opeiaiivi' Kiupiirv Commlitee 
livGovt ol II H the Maharaja ol 'PiavaiK oie 
and v^as hiiml.nlv euti listed with the ('o- 
(*])erati\(* Empuiv in ('oihin State by 
Codiin Goveiiiiuent iii lOdli and 1934, 
was Piesidint, Fiist All-Iudia lliual 
Ih'piesentatives Contereme Has published 
several pamplilets on Co-operation, Feiiule 
Education and Social lleform , Chairman, 
Executive Committee ot the Deccan Agri- 
cultural Association ; has undcrtiken “ Village 
Uplift Woik ” at Khedshivapur, fifteen miles I 
from Poona on Mahableshwar Bond Member 
of tlie Poona Advlhory Board of the 
Impeiial Couiuil of Agrhultuial llcscareh, 
Delhi and Simla, was Member of tlie 
Indian Central Banking Inquiry Com- 
mittee, tfiiairman, Council ot Management 
of tlie Aiyan Education Soiietv, Bombay 
In June 1927 was unanimouhly elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, l*ooua 
Bis tiu'iids ami admirer^ <*elcbratod his 
Diamond Jubilee in August 1931, when a 
purse of Us 10,500 was prcseiiTied to him. 
Address * Girgaum, Bomba> . 

DEVADOSS, Tjik Bun Sir David Mutiiiaii, 
BA, B.h (Madras), liar-at-Law, Inner 
Temple. K1 (1932). b 18 Dee J8b8 m 
liHdy Mosellamoney (’hellaimnal Dev'a«losb 
Kdue CMS Tiigli Seiiool, Palamcoitah; 
Hindu Colh'ge, Tmuevelly, and Prehldiiicy 
College, Madras Praitised as High Court 
Vakil ill Tiimevclly District trom 1892 to 
1908 , called to the Bar lu 1909 and settled 
in Madras and practised before High Court 
till apiKilnted as one of Hls Majesty’s Judges 
Addre^ss . Sylvan J^odge, Mylaiwre, Madras 

DHAU BAKHsm Eaqhubir Sinoh, Uao 
Bahadur (1912), C.I.E (1925), C 8 1. Retired 
l^esidcnt of State Council, Bharatpur. b. 
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1802. Educ. • i’rivatelv. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, flardar’s allowances, etc., 
from the State. Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early a^ ; prdmoted a Member 
of the Council of “Panchayat" of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness, Maharaia 
Jaswant Singh Saliib Bahadur ; subsequently 
appointed Dhau and Guardian to Biis late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Rishen Singh Sahib 
Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students* 
Advisory Committee for Rajputana and 
Ajmer- Merwara ; was also ]*residcnt of a 
SoldhTs’ Board in Bharatpur. Addrnsn 
Bliaratiiur. 

DHUllANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR Mahadkv 
VisiiWANATii, AM b. 4th March 1871. *». 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madliavrao 
T llao. Educ Rajaram High School, 
Ivolhapur, and at the Sir J. J School 
ot Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on tlie staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master In 1909 to 1918 Acted as 
Tnspi'ctor of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency in 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J. School of 
Art, Bombay in March 1928 and was re- 
a])pointed as Visiting Protessor of Painting, 
Acted as Olhdatlug JMiedHU of the Sir J. J 
Sdiool ot Alt in 1930 lle-appohited ns 
Iiispeetor of Di awing and Cralt Work, 
Bombay Presidency, and letinsl m Doecuiber 
1931, was selected to deioiato tiic Hon. Javw 
Member's loom Imj'enal Seeietariat, New 
Della Pnblicatiom A Ivineaid’s (1) 
“ Dei can Nursery 'J.iles," (2) "Stories ol 
lung Vikram " S M IMwardcs'- (T.C S ) 

‘ By-ways of Bomba> *' Otto Jtotlifcld’s, 
(ICS) "Women of India" and several 
other Marathi, Gujaiatlu, Hindi and Mytlio- 
loeical books for Messrs MaeiniUnn tfe Co , 
Oxford University Press, Jiongnians Green A 
Co , and scveial other Indian publishing firms 
AddreHH ' "Sliree Amba Hadan," Prabhu 
Nagai, Khar, Bombay, No 21 

DIGBY-BESTE, HlSNUY At.OYBIUS B , 0 B E 
(1919), C.J E (1931) , Captain, Superinten- 
dent, I M M T S Diiffcrm b November 5th, 
1883 m Olave Hume Henderson, d of Col 
W Hume Henderson 1. M. S Educ. Stony- 
hurst College, lianes , England Went to 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 ; joined R T M 
as Sub-Eieut , February 5tli 1903, serviei' 
afloat till 101 4 , war service in H M. S 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia , transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, ami 
served as Divisional Nava) I’ransport Officer 
up to 1921 , served afloat in command ot 
RIMS Duffenn and Clive, 1923 ; Deputation 
to England, 1924 , Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1 925-20 ; Port Officer, Bombay, 
1027 ; Captain Superintendent, I M.M.T.S 
Dufforin, since November 1927. Publvcaiion 
Drafted Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation Address: 1 M. M. T.S Dufforin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 

DIN A JP UR, THR nON’W.E LlBrTRN^KT 

Maharaja .Iaoadi«h Naih Ray BAHAiirn. 
b 1891 s bv adoption to Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Kay Bahadur, K.C i E m 1916 Educ 
Jhrebidcney College, Calcutta. President, 
Dinajpur Landholders* Aaaociatlon ; late 
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Chairman, PlRtrict Board nnd Mnnioipalitv, 
Blnajpnr, Member, Council of Htate, lirltisb 
Indian AHsociation, Bent!nl, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Kast 

India Assoeiatlon T^ondon, Calcutta Idferarv 
Soelet\ Aorth Bcn-tal yiHinimiars* Association, 
JBanglya Sahitya J’arishat, Bond and 'I'rans- 
ix)rt Development Association Eeeeived 
Viceroy’s CoinmisBlon in Jan. 1924 Jddreiis 
Dinajpuj Bajbati, Dmajpur , 220, liower 
Circular Road, (Calcutta , ‘.i, Council of State, 
Delhi anri Simla. 

DTNSHAW, Sia Hormusjkk Cowas.tef, Kt , 
cr 1922 , 0 B 1C. 1918 , M V O 1912 , senior 
partner in Cowasjee Dmsliaw <fe Bros , JMer 
chants, !Naval Agents, Shipping Agents, and 
Ship Owners , Consul for Bortiigal and (Consul 
for Austrian Republic, b 4 April IH.*)?, p x. 
of late Cowasjee Dmsliaw, C T E , «? 1875, Bai 
^laneckbal, d of Nusserwanjee Cooverjec 
Erskine • tlvrce a one d Jildtie Elphlnstone 
High School and Elphin stone College , evening 
classes. King’s College, Dmdon Served 
apprenticeship with James Barber and Son &. 
Co , London, and Leopold Bing Fils and Cans 
Paris , joined his father’s firm, 1879 , acted as 
Trustee of the I’ort of Adiui since 1891 , head 
of the Parsec Community of Aden sime 1900 ; 
acted as a memlier to the Aden Poit Com* 
mission, 1901 , presented an addiess from the 
different communities of Aden to King 
George and Queen Mary on their v ay to India, 
represented Aden Chamber ot Commerce at 
the Ellth International Congress, Boston, 
1912. AddrcHH. Steamer Point, Aden. 

J)1VAT1A, Hausidhiihai VAiriiHAr, Thk 
Hon Mr JustKU., M A , LL B , Puisne 
Judge, High (’ouit ol Judiiatnrc, Boinlu^ 
iii Jolly Ben, d of Principiil A B Dhin\ci, 
Pio-Vice-diauccllor, Benares Ciilvcisit y. 

Kdu( Gujarat (Jollegc, Aiuiicdabad Piotcs- 
SOI of l*lulosophy> Baicilh College, 1910-12, 
l*ractiscd on the Appellate Side ot tlie High 
Couit, 1912-1922, l»rotessor, Go\einnieiit 
Uw College, 1928-1921 , Hon Secretary, 
Bar (vOUiKil, BoMilia'N , 1922-22 Puhhpatuwh 
“ Psyehologv ” (in <Hi|aiati Language) 

Addreaa “ Sunt, Souti,” Ridge Road, Malab.li 
Hill, Bombay. 

DOENAEAL, BISHOP OP, since 1912 ; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakah Samuel Azakiah, 1st Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL.D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874 
Edw,: 0. M. S. High School, Mengnanapuram, 
C. M. S. College, Tinnevelly ; Madras Christian 
College. One of founders of Indian Mission* 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1003 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903*9 ; Hon. Gen. Secretary of Kational 
Missionary Society of India, 1906*9 , visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, and its Vice*Pre8ldent,1909-l] ; 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary Conference, 1910; Head of 
Doniakal Mission, 1909-12. Publications . 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Life of Christ according to St Mark. 
Christ in the Indian Villages. Address . 
Doniakal Slngaroni Collieries, Deciuin. 

l>OW, Httgh, C.T.E. (1932): Joint Secretary, 
(’ommeree Depnitmeut, Government of India, 
1924. />. 1886, ni. Ann, d. of James Shefllold, I 


1 91 3. Edur . Aako’s Hatcliam School and TTnlv. 
Coll , London Enteied f.C H., 1909 and served 
as Asst Coll 111 Sind. Municipal (’oiiimr 
for Surat 1916-18, Asst (’ommr. in Sind 
for CiMl Supplies and Recruiting, 1918-20 ; 
and Deputy (’ontroller of Princes. Deputy 
iSecretan, Fiuanco Depaitinent, Bombay, 
1921 , Ag Secretary, Elnanec Department, 
1923, Finamial Advisor to P.WD., 1926, 
Smeo 1 927 Rovenue Officer to JJoyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind , Menihor of Sind Committee, 
1932. Address, Dcdlii nnd Simla. 

DHBEY, Dori Lall, MA (Allahalmd), PhD 
(Loudon), I*rotessor of Economics, Meerut 
(’ollege h Sept 1897 Educ Agra College 
(1910-1922) and the London Sohooi of 
Economi(j8 a ml Political 8(a«nce (1928-19,30). 
JYofessor of Economlcji, Meerut Coll(‘go since 
1921 Was invited by the H P Government 
in Jan 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Sail er, th(* economic export of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Eeonoinie organisations for India JVlomlier, 
Boaid ot Eionomie Inquiry, U P , of the 
Editorial Board of the IJ. P Co-operative 
Journal of the Committoo of Courses in 
Economies of the Boaid of High Schools 
and InW. Education, IJ 1^ and of the 
Kxo( utho Committee ol the Indian Economic 
Asyteution Served as a moiuiior of tlio 
U P Agri( iiltiiial i)el)t Committoo (1932) 
and submitted a note on the daugeis of Lund 
Alienation A(t Has tiavelb^l widely in 
lndi,i and all (onntries ot Europe except 
Russia and Sjiain and Portugal A fiequeiit 
water to the juess on o<‘onomi( and financial 
questions Publtcatwns Indian Jiconomics 
(1927), Rovd. 1932 and Tho Indian 
Publk Debt with a foi eword bv Sir George 
Sehustei (1939) “Some Financial and 
Economic Problems of India ” and “ R T (’ 
Flnamual Safeguards” (1931) Address. 
Meerut College, Moorut 

DUDHORTA, Naua Kumar Sing, g s ot Rai 
Bahadur Budh Smgli Dudhoria of A^imganj , 
Zamindar and Barikei , Member, Legislative 
Assembly b. 1 904 m sister of Fatidi Chaud, 
piesent Jugat Sett of Muishidabad. Educ 
jirivately Member, Brltisli Indhan Associa- 
tion, C.deutt.i , Binjgal National (3iamber of 
Coimnerte, CaUiittu, (’ountry’s fjoaguo, 
DcUii and Simla , Bengal liundhuldurs’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta , Bengal Flying Club, Dum- 
Dum , C.ilcutta Club, Cahutta. Member; 
Cbelmsfoxd Clnl), Delhi and Simla. Address 
74-1, Cli\e Street Calcutta and A/Imganj 
P,() , Muishidabiul Djstiiet 

DUFF, Reginald James, J.P., Hon. Presidency 
Magistrate , General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd., Bombay, b. 11 
July 1886. m Olive A. Loekie, Educ: 
Whltglft Grammar Seiiool, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co , Ltd., London and 
Bombay Address . Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, SIR JamrhedjiNusskrwanji,C.T E., 
O B.E , D O. (Oxon), F.C.P.S., Lt.-Col , 
A.I R O , L M. A S , J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Qptithalmic Hospital and 

i Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 

1 College, Bombay, b, 8 April 1884. m. Miss 
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Parakh. Educ • Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor In Ophtlialmolosy, Grant 
Medical College, Consulting Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Parsl General Hospital, Bombay ; is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Ophthalmological Society of Kgypt Fellow of 
the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. PublieationB . 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes, 
Artificial Bye, Tropical papilla. Squint casev 
and Sub-Conjuctlval Injections In the eye 
A familiar Blue group of the Salcrotlcs ; Deep 
infiltration Anaesthesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations. A family of Aniridia, A case 
of Ehinosporidium Kinealyi , MCilk Thera ph\ 
in eye Diseases. Intravenous injections ol 
Merourochrome in suppurative eve conditions ; 

' Two cases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
umisal Ophthalmosi opic pictuic, The E^es 
ot Our (’hildren, A Case of Epiiiulbai 
Epitlicliema of tiic Conjunctiva aiui Treat- 
ment of External Eve-Diseascs \\ltli iiltia- 
Molct Light Address The Lawnside, Hurk- 
ness Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

DUHR, THE Rev Joseph, S J , Ph D , D D , 
Profeshor. b March 18, 1885. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium Echternach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, St Joseph’s College, Tunihout, 
Belgium, Manresa House, Rochampton, London, 
St. Mary’s Hall, Stouyhurst , Imperial College, 
South Kensin^n , St. Maiy’s Theological 
Seminary, Kurscong, India ; Gregorian 
University. Rome , Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Piofessor at St Xavier’s College, Calcutta, 
1910-1915 *, Professor at St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1 932 Address 
St. Xavier’s College, Cruickshank Road, 
Bombay. 

DUHI CHAND, Lal A, R. A „ Licentiate inlaw. 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894) 
Member, Ijeglslativc Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. d.l873 m Shrimati Bhagdevi 
Educ * Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., I.«ahore. Practised at the bar until 1921 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 , was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee, D A V College , resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over All-India Sud Confer- 
ence In 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920 , was convicted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act , 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922 , was Swaraiist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
(;ongres8 Committee was invited by Goverr- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiiv 
Committee in 1929 Elect ed Picsidcnt, 
Punjab Prov, Congress Committee, Aug 1930 
was convicted and sentenced to six mouths’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1 930, foi continuing incmbei of the 
Congress Working (’ommittee after It hail been 
declared unlawful. Address: Kripa Nivas, 
Am ball H 


DUNNICLIPF, Hoeaop Barratt, M.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A., Sc.D. (Dublin) ; P.I C., I.E.S 
Vlco-Prlncipal, Government College, Lahore, 
since 1927 , Professor of Inorganic (^hemistry^ 
Punjab University since 1024, (al**© Fellow" 
and Syndic). Chemical Adviser to the Central 
Board of Revenue, Finance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928 b 2i 
September 1885 m Freda Gladys Burgoyne, 
eldest d of Frederick Wilham Bnrgovm*- 
Wallace (1926) Educ Wilson’s Grammai 
•School and Downing College, Cambridge' 
(loundation Scholar) M.A.O. College, Ali- 
garh, U. P.,1908-1914 , Khalsa College, Amrit- 
sar, 1914-17; Government College, Lahore, 
1917 to date , Indian Munitions Board, 1917, 
Coplito Factory, Aruvankadu, 1918-1921 , 
Delegate to Imperial Education Conference* 
(London), 1927 ; Special duty with Flnarici* 
Department, Government of India, 1928-29, 
Member, Punjab Agricultural Kesearrh, 
Council, Pimjab Chemical Heseareh Fund 
Committee, Indian Committee of Institute or 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ti eland , 
Member of Council, Indian Chemical Society, 
President, Chemistry Section, Indian Sciemc 
Congress, 1934 Publicattons : Research papei s 
m Chemical journals. Address Governmcid 
College, Lahore, Punjab. 

DUTT, Amar Nath, B.A , B.L , M L A., s . of 
late Mr. Diirga Dass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohiui Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta Higli Court 
b 19 May 1875 m Srimati Tinean Ghosli, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath, b 1906 Educ Salkla A. S 
School, Howrah Ripon Collegiate Seliool and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metroiiolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll was Cliairmu n 
Local Board , Member, Distiict Boarii 
Secretary, People’s Association, Distrn ( 
Association, Central Co-oporativo Bank, 
litd , Biirdwan ; elected Member, ("ourt ol 
the University of Dellu from 1925 and Electwl 
Member Indian Lodslative Assembly from 
1923 was President, Bengal Postal Conferenci 
1926 and All-India Telegraph Union 1 928-3J 
and of the Slmddhi Conh'rence 1928 and 
President, Biird wan Arya Samaj 1928-30 and 
was editor of monthly magazine Alo Memln r 
Retrenchment Committee 1931. Address 
“Rurki Aloy,” Kesliabpur, P, O. and 
•* Purbachal,” Burdwan 

DWTVEDI, Ramagyan, M A (Homs ) 
PiineipaLMaharaja’^^ College, Dhar, eldest s ol 
Ft Jiamidiadra Dube, Zeniindur ot Bast i 
ami Siimati Baliiuji Devi, 5 21 Nov 1902 m 
AfissSaiala DeviMisra, ?/ d of Pt Ramharalvli 
Misiq, Zemindar of Bicliliia. Ed at 
Govt High School, Basti and Beimi*' 
Hindu Tlnivcrsit^, 1^ jl» Govt SchoJai 
(1917-20), 1st Class Honours m 
English Liti'raturc, Gold Medalist and Sehol.ii 
of the University, 1918-24. Prof of EnglM' 
DA-V College, Cawnporo, 1924-27, Head 
of English Depaitmcnt, N, R E C Collcgi 
Khurja, Vico- Principal, K. K Collegt 

Lucknow and Pxmclpal, Hindi Vidyapitli 
College, Allahabad , Chuinuan, Ileci'ption 
Committee, All-India Students’ ConfereiU' 
and Secretary, All-India Poets' Conferom' 
(1925), President, Board of Education, Dhai 
State , Member, Board of Education b't 
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Central India, llajputana and Gwalior at 
Ajmer, its cxiiminer and Member on the 
Committee Courses in Englisli , lepresent- 
ed l)har State as a delegate m the All- Asia 
KdiicaiionUJonfcreiicc, 19H0 , Elected Presi- 
dent, All-Tadia Arya Kumar Conference, 
iiaroUly (1931). Publications • From 
Dawn to Busk ; Songs from Surd as , Songs 
from Mirabaj , Ilistorv of Hindi Literature ; 
Saurabh , Sone ki Gan, (Hindi Drama), 
Dooj ka (31iand, (Hindi) ; Sanskar ke Sahityik, 
(Hindi) Padvn-Punj , Life and Speeelies of 
Pandit .1 L Neiini, (ilJustralisl) , Heailings 
111 KngliHh , A Critnal Guide to the htiidy of 
Poetry Published a number of 
original papeia on Phno]og\, Liteiaturc, 
ete , 111 leailmg Englisli and Venuu ulai 
.louinals, Fdited several dassUal 
Hindi books and pcrlodiials, Udai/a and 
Hammelan Patrika Hecreation — billiaids, 
tennis, and ehess , hobby — stamp-collcctnig 
Address ' Maharaja’s College, Dhar and j 
Villa Soma, Captamganj, liusti (U.P ) 

DYEll, JAMES FKROUSON, MA, CIE 
(L939), ICS. President of the Council 
and llcvenue Member, Bhopal State. Joined 
J C S in 1902 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt Commissioner, llegistrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Coiiit and Settlement 
Oflieer fiom 1903 to 1915, 3rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916 , Deputy 
Commissioner, 1 91 7 ; Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Beeords, 
(\ P., 1922, and (Commission or, 1 929 Address . 
Biaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India 

EASTLEY, Charles Mortimer, J P , Solicitor 
and Notary Public, b. 2 September 1890. m 
Esme lien I (’hester Wintle Giaduat- 
ed as Solicitor of the Supreme (’oiiit ol 
.ludieuture, England in .lime 1914 Seived 
111 the Gieat Wai trom 1914-1919 us J^eiit 
B K A (T F.) Ill India , ds an Obser^ei 
and Pilot in B F C and Pilot in 
the It A F against the Mohmands on 

the N.W F in 1916, the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917; the Turks at 
Aden in 1918 , the Afghans in 1919 
Address C/o Little <fe Co., Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

KDWAKDS, The Rev Jamek Fairbuother 
P rincipal, United Q’heologieal Coll(*gc of 
Western India and Engllsii Editor of the 
Driffanodaya (or llise oj Knowledge) for six 
Missions b Match 26th 1875 m Miss 
Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
'rrainmg School Educ (Wesleyan) Methodist 
3’heological College, Handsworth, Brnminghain, 
England. Eight years in charge of Enghsh 
Chuiehes in England , arrived in India, Sept 
1908, until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombaj , siiue 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Mission for literal y and theological 
work; went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College Publtca- 
tioHs, The Life and Teaching of Tukaram , 
article on Tukaram in Vol XI 1 of Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of lieltgion and Ethics; The 
Holy Spirit the Christtan Dynamic ’ four 
Marathi books on The Cross the Rosmrcction 
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and the Holy Spirit; two Marathi Works 
on Tukaiam ; Editor since 1919 of English 
Soeiion of the Dnyanodaya , lAqaor and 
Opium in India : (reprint of Memorandum to 
Simon Commission, published in London). 
Editoi ot the “ Poet Saints of ]Mahaiashtra ” 
Series of I'higllsh translations of Marathi 
poptr\, historv and biographv, 10 vols. 
Address United 'J’lieOlogical College, 7, 
Sholapur Road, Poona 

EMERSON, H E. Sir Herbert William- 
K.C S.I , C 1 E , C.B E , Governor of the Pun- 
jab, h 1 Juno 1881 Ediie* Calday Grange Gram, 
mar School , Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
Entered Indian (3vil Service, 1905 , Manager 
Bashahr State, 1911-14, Superintendent 
and Settlement Oiheer, Mandl State, 1915; 
Assistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Ortlcor, Punjab, 1917, Dopiity Commissioner, 
1922, Scdotarv to Govornmont, ITnance 
Department, 1 926 , Chief Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, 1927-28, Secretary to 
Government of India, Ifome Department 
1930-32 appointed G o verm ►r of the Punjab 
1933 Address Government House, Lahore, 

I’RSTvlNE, Lord, .Ioiin Fkv\(’is Ashley, 
G (’ I E (19)4), Governor oi Madras, 15th 
NoNcmber 19 54 , Lieut 11 of () Scots Guards, 
la1(‘ laeut Scots Guards, M i’ (L ) Weston- 
super-Mare Division ot SonuTMl 1922-23, 
and since ic)2t h 26lh April, 1895 , r f of 
12th Earl of Mar and kelhe m. 1919 Lady 
Marjoiie Harvey, e,d of 4tli Maufuess of 
Itristol, qe, toiu s Edur Ktoii, Cln ISt 
(’Imrcdi Ovloid , Asst Private Secretary, 
(uiipaul) to Jtt Hon Walter Long, (1st Jaird 
olAilmiialty), 1920*21, l*arliam('ntarv I’nvate 
Si'Cietaiy (iinpaid) to the Postmaster-General, 
(Sii W .loynson Hicks), 1923, Prlnupal 
Private Secretary (unpaid) to Home Secretary, 

I 1 924 , Assistant Governnic'ut Whiplu Nutional 
Governiniut 1922, Hens s Master of 
Erskine, c/tj Addiesh 0, St .Jamc'S SquAro, 
S W 1 , Gove rnmeut Ilenise*, Madras 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B A (Oxon ), 
K L S , C 1 E (1924), 1 (’ S , St'cy to Govt ot 
Ilomhay, Gc'ne*ral De‘partment (em le'uve) b 22 
Oct 1883 m France's He'le'iie*, d of Rev W. 
F. Simpson of Caldbeck, Oumberland Educ : 
Queen’s (Joll , Oxford. Asst. Coll, and 
Asi-t. Pol Agent, 1907 ; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 10 U-5, 1920-24, Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
andAgric, P. W D and Education, Health 
and Laud Departments, 1920 Secretarv, Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading; 
Secretary, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926 , Delegate of the Government of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28. Member, Bombay 
Legislative (’onncil Publications . Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Co-operative Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

FALIERE, Rt Rev ALBERT Peirrb Jean, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular, Bishop of Clysma since 1930. b. 
1888. Address : Mandalay. 
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FARIDKOT, H, H. Farzand-i-SaadatNishan - 
Hazrat-Kaisau-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Baja 
Bar INDAR Singh Bahadur op, b. 1915, a. In | 
1919 rules one o! the Sikh States of the | 
Punjab. Addrest: Faridkot, Punjab, , 

FABRAN. Arthur COURTNEY, B.A. (19J1), ' 
F. B Hiftt Society, Principal, Karuatak 
Oollcge, Bharwar. h Juno 15, 1890. i 

Educ: Trinity Coll., T)u])Iin Address I 

Barnatak College, Dliarwar. I 

FAWCUS, George Ernest, M.A. (Oxoii), 
C.I.E. (1927), OB.E (1923), V. D. (1923) i 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and ; 
Orissa. 6. 12 March 1885 m. (1911) Mary 
Chiistino, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. I 
of Rye, Snssex. Educ, . Winchester C/oUegc and 
New College, Oxford. Joined the I E S 1909 , j 
Director ot Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Onssa, since 1917. Address . Patna, E I R. | 

FAZULBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913),, 
C.B.E (1920) , Merchant and Millowner, b. 

4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai. d.o£ the late 
Mr. Datoobhoy Ebrahim. Educ.. privately, < 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 veart ; 
Chairman, Standing CorninitUe (1910-11). 
President, 1914-16, Represented Bombay 
Millownerh* Association on Bombay Prov 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahoinedans I 
on Imperial Legislativo Council, 1913-16, 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
l*nnce of Wales MuHoiim of W India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 
Hon Secretary, Boinb.iY Presidency War 
Relief Fund Appointed by Government 
Memlior of \arious ('Jommittecs and Commis- 
sions, <lurf being the Weights and Measures 
C/ommittee, Committee* on the (‘ducation of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for i 
Life Saving Appliances, invited by Govern-^ 
ment to Ik* one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial , 
Conference at Brussels, eonvenCd by the 
Council of the Ltague of Nations, 1920 Con- 
nected with many of the princiiial industrial 
(onecrus in Bombay, Ch.urm.jn, Indian 
Mercliants’ ChamlKT .md Bur<*au, 1014-1.5 
An active Memlier of the Committee of 
the Bombay Millownerg’ Assouation, being 
Chairman, 1907-8. A keen advocate of 
educjition, particularly of Mahoraedam 
Member of the Anjuman-i-lslam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Aligarh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-Tudia Muslim League, 
a Member of the (’oinmittee of the Moslem 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address: Pedder Road, 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

JJ’AZL-T -HUSAIN, TWR HoN Mian Sib, Kt 
( 1925), K.t'.SI, KC.IB, BA. (Piiniab), 
M.A (Cantab.), LM>. (Piinjai) 1 mvej- 
Hity), 1933; Rar-ut-Law (Gruv s Jnu), 
b 14 June 1877 it?, eldest d. of Mian Nur- 
ahmad Khan. Educ. ‘ Abbottabad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Practised in Sialkot, 1901-5 ; in Uie Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20 ; Presdt , High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Zslaxnia College, 1907-8 ; 
Secretary* Islamla College, 1906-18 ; Fellow, 
Punjab University. 1909-1920; Syndic Punjab 


in India. 


University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20 
President, All-Tndla Mahomedan Educational 
Confee.. 1922; started Muslim League, 1905 
Title of K B ,1917 ; President, Punjab Prov 
Conference, 1916 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1 920. Apptd. Minister ol 
Education, Punjab, 1921, re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 *, re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug. 1925 
Re-appolnted Minister of Education, Nov. 
1926; Apptd. Revenue Member, Punjab, 
1926. Leader of the House in the Punjab 
Leg Council, July 1926 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Govemor- 
Genorai’s Executive Council (Dept of Educa- 
tion. Health and Lands), Aug 1929-35. On 
delegation to S African Conference, 1982. 
Address * 6. King Edward Road, Now Delhi 

SIR Lewis Leigh, Kt (1936) F li S , 
OBE (1919) DSe (Jxmdon), A R.S.M., 
F G.S , FA S.B , M Inst M M , Director. 
Geological Survey of India, h 18 Sep. 1889 
Wilson’s Ginram.ar Scliool, Camberwell. 
Hoyal (^oliege of Science and Royal S<}hool ol 
Minos, Txmdon Natlfuial Scholar, 1898, Mur- 
chison Medalist and Prizeman, 1900, Geological 
Survey ot India, since 1902; attached Indian 
Munitions Board, 1017 - 18 , represented Go- 
vernment of ludia «it Intel national Geological 
Congresses in Sweden (1910) , Canada (1913) , 
Spain (1926). South Atrica (1920), 
Piosident, Mining and Geological InHtitut, 
of India, J 922 , Vice-President, Asiaths Society 
of Bengal, 1031-33, President, 1933-34 , 
Vice-President, flinialayan Club, 1931 and 
1932; Viee-Jh*esldont, Society of Eoononnt 
Geologists, 1932 and 1033, President, 
Governing Body, Indian School of Mines, 
1921, 1926, 1928, 10.30 to date, Bigsby 
Medal, Geological Society of India, J 921 
Piddicatious Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India, Moinolis, Geological Survey of India, 
and nuraoroiis papers on mineralogy , petrology , 
ore-deposlts, motoontlesand mineral statistic*' 
in the publications of tho Geological Suryev 
of India, the Titinsactions, Mining Geological 
Institute of JiHlia, the Journal, Aslatu 
Society, liengal, Tlio Geological Magazim . 
and eisowhere. Address * Geological Surv« s 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Sorvuv 
Chib, Calcutta 

FEURERS, Vv WAN Maolrod, M A ((’.inlao ) 
.ludicial (’ojumissionci, Sind h 29 January 
1877 hi Helen Mildicd, d o The Hon 
Mr J> Mr Tver Educ Perse Sebool 
Trinity College, Cambridge Indian (uvil 
Service, AsHistarit Collcrtoi in Sind, Dcpntv 
(Vmimissionei, U S F , Assistant Jiidg<^ 
Sataia , District Judge, Hatiiugiii,Hvdcralwi'l 
(Sind), Kniwar, Dhaiwai and Bolgaum 
Address Karachi. 

field. Lieut (’olonkl IKinald Moyle, CM • 
(1935), Agent to the Governor-General 
Madias Htatr-s h 19 Novemlwr 1881. 
Muriel Hay, d. of the Lite Surgeon-( Jeuei .j ' 
G W. R Hay. Educ. Tottluldgc 8cho‘» 
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It. M (' Sanclhurst, Intll.m Anny, HMH), 
1007, (l()\(‘rnnn*iii of 

IikUh, Hince 1007 Addren^ Ti ixamlnim, 
Tiavunootr. H India 


FILOSB, Lt.-Gol. Clement, M.VO.; M3Htary 
Sec. to Mahaiaja oi Gwalior, since 1901, 
b. 1863. Ediie, : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entend Gwalior 
State sirvice, 1872; Lt.-Col., 1903;;, Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Policts and General 
Inspecting Offloer, 1893-07 ; A.-D.-C. to the 
Maharaja Scindia, 1809-1001. Address: 
Gwalior. 


FINLAYSON", Ma.tor-Gkn’Eeal Robert 
GorPON, C.B. (1031) ; C.M.G. (1018) ; I) S O 
(1916), RA, Comniandinc Riwulpindi 
District filneo 3 031. b 15th 'April 1881 m 
1912, Mary Leslie, d of late Tairie^ Rlehmond, 
Kincairney, Perthshire Kntered Arniv, 
1000, Captain, 1908 , Major, 1914, Majoi- 
Goncral, 1930 , served EuropeanW.sr. 1914-18. 
(despatches 8 times, Bt Lieut Colonel, Bt. 
(^ol. D80, CMO); North Russia 3910, 
A.D.C. to the King. 1020-30 , G S O 1 War 
Office, 1921-25, GSO 3 Staff College, 
1926-27, CRA 3rcl Division, 1027-30. 
Address Rawalpindi 

riTZMATIRrCK, Dksmond FitzJoiiv, Ma.ior 
Royal FiNOINEKUh (letlied lOlO) BA, 
(Hons), Cantab, Master, Secuiitv I’lmtlng. 
India, and Conliollei ot Stamp- b 17 .Vugiist 
1803 m 1920, Nam \ , f/ ofRiv Tohn Sheiloek 
and Mis Liaike, ot Giavswood Smrev, 
2 d Ednc, Bradfidd (Villege and Royal 
Milltaiy Aondemy, Woolwieli, 1912-1 1, 
Cambndge rniveisity, 1920-22, Served with 
Royal Engineers hi France, Belgium and 
Italy during Great War, 191 1-1918 , M oiiuded, 
1915, mentioned in Despiti lies, 1018, Jn- 
strnetor, R. M A , Woolwidi, 1918-1920, 
Jnstiuetor, Seh of Militaiy Engineemig, 
Chathum, 1923-192"), Engineer, (t.illeudei’h 
Ca])l(‘ and Construction Co , Ltd , 1027 , Chief 
Engineer, Callendei’s Cable and Const nietion 
Co , Ltd , 1928-1929 , Deputy Mint Master, 
Bombay and Calcutta, 1929-1931, D\ 
Master, Security Printing, India, Kasik, 
1932-33. Mastm, Scciintv Printing, India, 
and (’ontrolliT of Stamps, siiiee 1034 Ptddinf- 
iwriH Papeison II vdio-Eleitrii Developiinmts 
in France , Woik of Military liugineers in the 
Indian Mints Address Caxton House, 
Nasik Road, (J T P Railway 

FITZPATRICK, Sir Jambs Alexander Ossory, 
K C I.E. (1933), BA, LL B , Bar-at-J^w, 
OIB (1917); C.B R (1919), Indian Civil 
Service, A. G G Punjab States b. 2 1st 
November 1879 m. Ada Florence Davies 
Kdue * High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll , Dublin. Joined T.C.S , 1908 , served 
in various appointments on N W. F P. 
Political Agent, Tochl, 1913-1915, Deputy 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1915-191G , Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916-10; Resident in Wazirls- 
tan, 1920-22 , Commissioner, Ajmre, 192,3 , 
H B M *B ConsiU in Arabistan (Persia), 1922, 
Revenue lllinister, Baahvvalpur, 1926-1927, 
A. G. G Punjab States, 1927. Active Service . 
Tochi operations, 1914-16 (mentioned in 


despatches); JlLvhsud Expedition, 1917 
(desp.itehes and received thanks of Govem- 
inent) , Wazlristan operations, 1920-1922 
(licspatehes and thanks of Conimandor-iu- 
Chief ) A ddress : Lahore, Punjab, 


FLEMING. M LTOR-Ghneral GKOROE, C B, 
(1915), C B. E (1932), D S O (1916); 
Commaudei, Madias DIstrnt b 3 Nov 1879. 
m Simone,)/ ol Pien idhesv of Paris Bduc • 
Epsom .ind rmverslty Colleges. In ranks 
Imperial Veomanrv, I \eai 16.') days .loined 
Somerset L E , 1901 , S Alihan Wai, 1900-01 , 
Great War, 191.)-19 ('ommanded 7th 
H.itt.ilion Gloucester Kegimeut, 7th Bn, 
N Stair Regt. otii Bn R Wai. Reg , Nt 
Bn Welsh Beg S'iv<‘d in Kranee, Gallt)K»U 
M E F IVi-a.i and Miildle East Comrruuder 
in Slnnghai, 1911-15, Majoi-Geneial, 1933 
Medals S Aliuan Wai, QMG Clasps; 
Ordei oi S Slanistis Ird Cliss iviih swoids, 
1914-1') , H B W M , V.M , 1) S. 0. Address : 
Flagstnilt House, Ban galop* 

FORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933, 
Ph 1) (Wurzburg!, 1). Sc (London), ]<\ 1 0,, 
F R S (1905), b 1872 Educ. Private 
schools, Finsbuiy T’echiiical Colli'gc, Wurz- 
burg Univ , Central Technical College, South 
Kensington Asstt ]*rof. of Cliomistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902- J 3 , J)ireitor, Salters* 
Institute ot ludnstrial Chemistry, 1918-22; 
Director, Indian Institute of Seieneo, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 , lion. Secretary, Chemical 
Society, 1904-10, Treasurer, 191 5-22, Longstaff 
Medalist, 1915, Prcsldi'nt of Chemistry Sec* 
tion, British Association, 1921; l*rc8ident, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925, Publications : 
Contributions to Transaetions of the Chemical 
Society, Address Old Banal Mautap, Mysore 
Citv. 

FOWLER, GILBERT JOHN, D Sc., F I C., F. R. 
San I b 1868, m Amy Hindraarsh, d of 
Goorge S and l^Ieanor Seott Ednc Sideot 
School, Somerset , Owens College, Victoria 
tTiilverslty, Manchestei, Heidelbi'rg Univer- 
sity For 20 yoars in service of Rivers 
(’ommittce of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluouts ot Manchester Pioneer ot 
“ Activated Sludge ” process of sewage 
purifle-atiou. W^orld-wlde experience as 
sanitary expert Consulteai by cities of Now 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, nnd Juankow. First 
visited India In 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal, repurlftcation of jute 
mill elllnonts. From 1916 to 1924 Professoi of 
Applied Chomlstryand later of Bio-chemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
(Jovornmeiit of India on the production o£ 
acetone, used in the raanufacture of cordite. 
Was appointed Principal of the Haroourt 
Butler TeehnoJogical Institute, Oawn pore, in 
July 1927 ll(*tirod in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government. 
Has been President ot the Indian Obemica) 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of tlie Institute of Chemlsfary of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond- 
ing Member of the Maiiclicster Literary and 
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Philosophical Society. Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address * 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S. India 

FBEKE, Cboil Geohok, M.A. (Cantab), B.Sc. 
(Bond ), F. S S , J. C S . Financial 
Secretary, Goveinment ol Bombay, b. 8 
Oct. 1887. m Judith Mary Marston Educ : 
Merchant Taylor’s School, London. St. John's 
College, Cambridge Entered I.C S. 1912, 
Under-Secretary, Governiiiciit of India, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 1919, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926; Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department, 
1926-1929 ; Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
and from April 1932 Address Secretariat, 
Bomba> 

FYZEE BAHAMIN, S , Artist b. 19 Dec. 1880. 
m Atiya Begum IJ . Fyzeo, sister of Her High- 
ness Ffazli Batiya Begum of Janjira. Educ 
School of tlie Boyal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with .Tohn Sargent. K A., and Sir 
Solomon, J. Solomon, B.A., London Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual Exhibitions ; 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Pans, 
Goupils' Arthur Tooth’s and the New 
Burlington Galleries in London, Enoedlers', 
Andersons’ New York and at the T*alace ot 
Fine Arts in San-Franeisco In 1925 the 
National (Tallerv of British Art acquired two 
paintings for then pennauent collection, nov\ 
liiing in the 1’ate Gallerv, Milhank In 1930 
the authorities of the LuxomlKuirg Gallery of 
Pans acquired one iiainting for their perma- 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery 
of Manchester Her Impenal Majesty the 
Queen-Empress honour d his exhibition by a 
visit at the New Burlington GalleriiH In 
1926 and 1927, painted the first dome in the 
Imperial Secri'tarlat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the Cominittee 
Room * B ’ of the same liuildmg For several 
years Art Adviser to IT H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda In the spring of 1980 tlie authorities 
of the Citv Alt Gallery, M.inehesh’r org.iniscd 
an exhibition of his imtiie works at their 
Galleries by sjietial invitation Painted 
many portraits ot the Princes and Nobles of 
India leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and ojiposed tfi tlie methods both of the 
Bomlm\ and the Jkuigal Schools I^iiblica- 
tions History of the Beiie-Tsraehtes of India 
Address “ AIwan-e-Rif’at,” Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GAJBNDRAGADKAR, Ashvatthama Bala- 
OHARYA, M.A., M.RA.S. Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elpbinstone College, Bombay, b \ 
1 Oct. 1892. m. Miss Eamalabai Sbaligram 
of Satara. Educ : Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona, Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elpbinstone Coll.; Septr. 1915 ; Lecturer, 
1917 , apptd. Prof, of Sanskrit, Elpbinstone 
College, in 1920 Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands *' C ” Company of the Ist 
Bombay Battalion, University Training 
Corps (I.T F ) PtMicahons : Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which include Kalidasa’s 
Kitusamhara ; Kalidasa’s Shakuntala ; Sana’s 
Harsacharlta ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 


Charlta; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 
Annambhatta’sTarka Sangraha, etc. Address 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. 

GANDHI, Manmohan Purushottam, M.A , 
F.R Econ 8 , F S.S., Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta , Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31 , Secretary, 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Comraen 
and Industry, 1929-30 ; Secretary, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association. Jt. Hon Secretary, 
Indian Collleryowners’ Association ; Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s of late Purushottam 
Kalian ji Gandlii, of Limbdi (Kathiawar) 
b. 5th November 1901 Educ Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh , Gujarat College, 
Ahmodabod , and the Benares Hindu Umvei- 
sity. m 1926, Rambhagauri, d. of Sukhl.il 
Chhaganlal Sliah of Wadhwan. Joined 
Government of Bombay Labour Olllce, as 
Statistical Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Curreiuy 
League, Bombay, as Asstt. Secretary, 1920 , 
Indian Chamber ol Commerce, Calcutta, 1920 
Publications : A Mercantile Marine for India- 
a paper read before the Indian Economu 
Conference, 1925; Foreign capital in*lndia- a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economie 
Conference, 1926 ; Modern Economics of Indiai 
Taxation — being the Sir Manubbai Mehta 
I*rizo Essay (in Giijrati) , 1924 The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry — Its Past, Present and 
Future, 1930, with a Foreword by Mr G D 
Blrla, M L A , thoroughly revised and enlarged 
edition of author’s Bombay University Ash- 
burner Prize Essay, 1925 (The Book 
Company, College Square, Calcutta) How to 
compete with Foreign cloth with a forowoni 
by Sir P C Roy (The Book Co , Calcutta), 
1031. Ycmacular Editions of How to compete 
with Foreign cloth in Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword by Mr M K 
Gandlii, 1031 The Tiidian Sugar Industry ol « 
India and its P.ist, Piesont ttiul Future willi 
a foreword by Hlieth WaJehaiid Hirathaiid 
(The Book Co College Square, Calcutta), 39 >t 
Research in Sugar Problems and Utilis.itioii 
of By-prodii(ts, 1914, Possibilities of B'- 
velopment of tlie Sugar Industry in Beng.il 
1984 , Single Siig.ir-solliug Orgams.ition 
1984 , Sugar industry and the Problems ol 
Tiansporf, 1984 Address c/o liidi.ni 
(’hambei of Commerce, 135, Caniinu: 
Street, (’.ihiitLi, India 

GANDHI, Mohandas Karamchand, Bar-.it 
Law (Inner Temple), b. 2nd October lH(»^i 
Educ at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law In Bombay, Kathiawar, .‘lud 
South Africa. Was in charge of an Indnn 
Ambiilanoo Corps during the Boer War .nid 
the Zulu revolt in Natal. During the grt d 
war raised an ambulance corps and conduct* d 
a recruiting campaign in Kalra dlstri* 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non-cooperation oampai'^n, 
(1920) in addition to asscKiiating himself wdli 
the Khllafat agitation, (19J9-21) Has ch-nn- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notai'N 
those in South and East Africa totem* * 
to six years’ simple imprisonment In Mar- t. 
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1922; released, Feb 4th, 192 1 President of i 
the Indian National Concrress, 1925 
Inaugurated (sampaign for broach of the Salt 1 
Laws, April, 1930. Interned, 6th May, 1930. 
and released 26th hmiiary 1931 Delegate to | 
the llound Table Conference, 1031. Im* | 
prisoned, January 1932 , released on May 8th, 
1933, Publwationn " Indian Homo llule, ” ' 
“ Universal-Dawn,” ” Young India,” Nava 1 
Jivan ” (Hindi and Gujarati) Address 
Wardha, C V 1 


GANDHI, Nagardas PtJKT rhottam, MA,| 
B.Sc., A H. S M , D I C., F. G. 8., M. Inst 
M M , University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, ' 
Benares Hindu University, Benares , s of late 
Pimishottam Kahanji Gandhi of Linibdll 
(Kathiawar); b 22nd December 1886 m 1906 
Shivkumvar d. of Slieth Bhudar Jialchand, 
Banpur ; Edvc * Bahauddln College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London 
Joined Messrs Tata Iron and Steel (to., 
1915, General Manager, Messrs Tata Sons 
Ltd , in Tavov (Ixiwer Bniina) whore wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on dining the 
Great War, (1 Oi 6-1 91 9) , Unlveisitv Professor | 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy. Bcmaies Hindu University I 
siiue 1919 , President, Geologv Section of tiie . 
Indian Science Congicss, lOt.l Addrena 
Hindu Universit>, Benaies , 

GANGAEAMA KAtJLA, B.A , C.I E (June I 
1 930) , I A & A S , Ketired Controller of Civil 
Aeooiints b 9 May 1877 m to Bliagyablurec 
Wanohoo of Lahore and Delhi JUduc Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896, rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 , AccounLint- 
(lencral, Central Hevonucs, New Delhi, 1925- 
1928, Director, Railway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 19251-30 , Controller, Civil Aeeounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 , appointed to , 
officiate us Auditor-General from September ' 
1930 to January 1931 , Memlier, Posts and j 
Telegraphs Aijcounts, Enquiry Committee, 
1931, Member, Bombay Heorganisation 
Toinniittee, 1932, Membci, hind Administra- 
tive Committee, J9J3-3-I , A(ting Jlonorarv 
Treasuier, Indian Bed Cioss Smiciy 
and St John Ambulaiue A ssoi ia turn 

(Indian (toiimil) (1933); iloiiorary 
Treasurer, Indian Public Scliools Society , 
Honorary Treasurer, All-India Women’s Edu- 
cation Fund Association Publications 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address New Delhi and Simla. 

OANGULI, SUPRAKA8H, Artist, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.S.A (Lond ), Curator, Museum 
and Art Gallery, Baroda b. 8th May 
1886, m. Srimati Tanujabala Devi 
Educ Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archseology 
He held a temporary post in the Imperial 
ArchsBological Survey under late Dr. B. 
B. Spooner, Dy. Director-General of 
Archseology in India. Here he spent 


about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
In the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches Publiea^ 
lions l)(*sci iptivc Guide to the Baroda 
Mu'^cum and Ait Galleiy Under picpara- 
tion I A mouogia])h on Rags and 
Raginls with J6 (oloui rciiroductioiis 
ot old paintings 2 A monograph on 
Rajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations 8 A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving In Gujarat 4 Moghiiltex- 
tiles 5. Lacquer VI ork in India Address: 
Puahpabag, l^aroda 

OA RBETT, ("OLIN Campuell, BA, TX B , 

I*’ II G S , C S 1 '193')' , C I E (1917) , C.M G 
(1 922), Chief Sccietary to Government, Punjab 
h 22 May 1881 m Marjorie Josephine 
Kaiscr-1-Hmd, 19.33 d of late Lt -Col. 
Maynard, IMS Educ King William’s 
College, Isle of Man Bowing, (Ticket and 
Footliall Colours (Captain) Victor Lu- 
donim, .Jesus College Cambridge Senior 
S( liolai Football, Athletic and Rowing Colours 
Victor Ludoiam, BA (1st, Class Hons); 
Classics, 1903, Lb B (2iid (3ass), 1904 , 
JC.S,]904, Asst Censor, 1915, Revenue 
(’ommissionoT, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(Military), 1917 (despatches twice) , Assistant 
Secrctaiy, India Oilico, 1919-20, Secretary, 
High Commissioner, Iraq, 1920-22, returned 
to India, 1922 , Deputy Commissioner, Attock, 
1925-29, Rawalpindi. 1929. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 1931 Address 
Punjab Civil Societariat, Lahore/ Simla 

GARRETT, JOSEPH HUGH, B.A (Cantab ), 
(’SI (Jan 1931) Oifg Chief Seiretaiy to 
the Government ol Bombay b 22 J unc , 1 880 
Edue Highgate School and Gonvill(‘ and Calus 
College, Cambridge Served in Bombay as 
■Vsstt ColU’otor and M.igistrato and Asstt 
Settlement Otfleer, Deputy Commissioner of 

I Suit and Excise, Northern Division, Doc 

1919, Offg Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, Jan 1921 ; Oifg. Collr 
and Talukdari Settlement Officer, Juno 1923 
and again Juno 1925; confirmed, Jan 1926 ; 
Offg. Coinmlssioncr, ^irch 1925 and again 
February 1926 and again Maich 1929-31, 
Ag Chief Seerehirv to Government of Bombay, 
Political and Reforms Department, 1933. 
Again Commissioner, Northern Division, 
July 1933 .(4 , Memlier, Bombay Legis 
Council, 1929-31 and 1933-34 Address' 
Secretariat, Jiombay 

GAUBA, Rhvlid Latif, formerly 

Kanhaya Lal, BA., LLB (Cantab), 

1920, Barrister-at-Law b 28th August 1899. 
m Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d of late Aziz Ahmed, 
BaT-at-I.aw. Converted to Islam in 1933. 
Educ ITivntely and at Downing Coll , Cam- 
bridge Member, Committee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920) Associated with many Joint 
Stock entoiprisos as Director , Lahore 
Electric Co , Ltd , The Bharat Insurance 
Co , Ltd , (dc. President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1932-33 , Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists’ Association, (1922) ; Member, N. 
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W. K Advisory Commit too ; and Member, 
Mana)4nf? Committee of the Jrwin Flying 
Fund, (1931) Pubhcatwm : Leone, (1921) ; 
Uncle Sliam, 17th Fd , (1929) ; H H or the 
Pathology of Princes, 4th Ed., (1980) , 
The Prophet of the Desert:, (1934). Address • 
Alkman Hoad, Lahore 

GEDDIS, ANDREW, J. P., James Finlay <fr Co., 
Limited, b 11th July 1886. m Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d, of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin* 
burgh. Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay & Co., Ltd., 
Bombay, 1907; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya MiU, Swan MUls, Ltd , Gold 
Mohur Mills, Ltd., Director, Bank of India, 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926 , Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust. G I P Railway Advisory 
Committee, also Director, East India Cotton ' 
Association. Address • Sudama Villa, Nepean ' 
Sea Road, Malalmr Hill I 

GENNTNGS, JOHN FREDERICK, C. B. E. 
(1938) ; Bar-at*Iiaw (Middle Temple, 1911), 
Commissioner of Labour and Director ofi 
Information, Bombay, Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation and (’hief! 
Conciliation Officer h 21 Sept., 1885.' 

m Edith d of T. J. Wallis, Esq , of Croydon, i 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk Edue 
Asko's Hatcham and Dulwich Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the I 
Editorial Staffs of the Morning Leader^ 
Star, J)aily Mail and Datly Telegraph Army 
(2/6th Buifs. and R G. A ), 1915-1919 ; War 
Onioe. M. I. 7 b. Propaganda Section, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb 1917. Director of Informa- 
tion, Dec 1920 ; Ag Director of the Labour 
Office in addition, July 1925 to March 1920. 
Since that date in charge of combined 
offices as Commissioner of Lal)Our and Director 
of Information. Address Secretariat, Bombay 

OTIOSE, The JIon’ble Mr Justice Sarat 
Kumar, I (' S , M A (Cautiih ) , Ihiisne Judge, 
High Couit of JuUic,iture, ('uleutta h 3rd 
July 1879 m Belle, rf oi Mr I)e, M.A , 

I (’ S Ed lie • Piesidency College, Calcutta, 
Trinity College, (’ambridge , Inner Temple,, 
J^iondou. Magistrate, Bengal; Distrid and 
Session Judge, Acting Puisne Judge, Higli 
Court, Calcutta, 1928 , Couflimed 1929 
Address 7, London Street, CulciitLi. 

GHUZNAVI OP Dilduar, The Hon. Alhadj 
NAWAB BAHADUR SIR ABDELKEKIM ABU 
Ahmed Khan, Kt (1928), M L.C., Zemindar 
and Land-owner ; Member, Executive Council ; 
Government of Bengal h. 25 August 
1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady Saidonnessa 
Khanum, 1894 Educ: St. Peter’s School, Ex- , 
mouth, Devonshire . Messrs. Wren and Gurney’s I 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Returned to 
India, 1894 and settled on his estates handed i 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan ' 
Ghnznin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghussnin Lohani, the last independent Afghan i 
Chieftain of Bengal. Represented the whole of 
E. B. Assam in both Moslem & Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative > 
(Council, (1900-12) Represented the whole i 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy's i 
(Vmneii (1013-16). Was sent on a political [ 


mission to the Court of cac-King Hussein oi 
I Hedjaz as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
I enquire Into the question of Pilgrim TrallU 
I (1913) Entered Bengal Legislative Council’ 

, 1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govoin 

I ment of Bengal, in 1024 and again in 1927 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Siiiioii 
' Committee in 1928 and General Chairman ci 
all Provincial Simon Committees In March 
1929 Appoint'd Member, Executive Coundl 
Bengal Government, April 1929 Anthoi oj 
Pilgrim Traffic to Hcdiaz and PalcstiiH 
‘^Moslem Education in Bengal” and otljo 
works Hus one son (Alhadj Mr I, 8. K 
Gliuznaxi, B. Sc.) and four daughtd- 
Address • North House, Dilduar, Mymeuslngli 
Writer's Buildings, Calcutta Lohani Mumn 
liOhanl-Sagurdighl, Mymensingh, Bengal 

GIBSON, Raymond Evelyn, C.I E, (1924) 
I.C.8. Commissioner in Sind b 10th i)(t 
1878 m 1st 1925 Mrs Effie Kerr Gordi n 
(died 1926); 2ndly, 1927, Mis. Greta 
Edue * Winchester College and Now Coll( lm 
O xford. Entered ICS, 1901 and beeuiit 
Asstt Collector, 1902, Superintendent, Liij<l 
Records and Registration, Sind, 190(* 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 190<.> 
Asstt Commissioner in Sind and Biiidli 
Translator to Government, 1910, rnMt( 
Secretary to Governor pf Bombay, 1912 
Asstt Collector, Gujarat, 1914, Colluto' 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 , Acting Conuni- 
hloncr in Sind in 1923 and 1929; Coinnus 
sioner in Sind, 1931. Address . Karachi 

GTDHOUR, Maharaja Bahadur chandiu 
Moulrshwar Prasad Singh, Maharaja 
Bahadur op Gidhour. b. 1S90 
I Has been a Member of District Board 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with Indopeiulmt 
powers (to try cases singly). Member of 
Legislative Conned, Bihar and Orissa, sinre 
1920-1926 Life Vice-President, Bihar Land-, 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Dim- I 
sional Land-holders’ Association, Bhagaljx^n l 
P resident, Baidyanath Tumple Committee and | 
scheme of Management. Ascended the (radi \ 
on 21 st November 1923. Title of Mahamji J 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a '^on ^ 
and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra Choor f 
Singh. Address'. SrivUlas, Gidhour, Distixt / 
Monghyr, No 9/3, Hungerford Street, Caleiilt i ; 

GIDNBY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt. (l 9 jn v 
Lt.-Col ,I.M.S. (retired) ; F.R S , F.R.C S h . f 
D.O. (Oxon.), F.R.8.A. (London); D.P h. . 
(Cantab.), M.LJIl.J.P Ophthalmic Surgeon J 
6. 9 June 1873. Ednr Baldwin's High Si Iw.o £ 
liangalorc St. Peter’s, Bombay, and at ( ii | 
<litta, Edinburgh R College, Uuivei iD ft 
College Hospital, liondon, ('umbKHlge "id I 
Oxto^* Post Giadiuite l^ecturer In Opht'Ml [ 
mology, Oxford University (1911), Entired ! 
I.M.8., 1898. Served In China EnR 

dition, 1900-01, N. E. Frontier, 1913 N W 
Frontier, 1914rl6 (wounded) , and b'n a 
War, 191 4-191 8 , ProBldent-ln-( ' " * 
Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro]i "> 
Association, All-India and Burma. T-< « i 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, ' ' 

Accredited leader of the Domiciled < "* S 
munlty in India and Burma; Mcmh‘ <•' J 
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Lpulblrttlvo A^Rombly; Assistant CoTiuniB- 
blonor, Itoyal Curnmisbion on labour In India, 
AnKlO'IiKHan Delogato to tho tlirec Indian 
Hound Table Conferences, London ; Member, 
Indian Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all 
four Government of India Jletronthment Sub- 
committees (1931) , Member, Joint Tarlla- 
raentary Committee, 1933. AddrehS * 87- A, 
Park Street, Calcutta. 

dlLBEiiT-LODGE, C aptain Edward Morton, 
F.S.I., EI.A., EAI., M.T.P.I., J.P 
Hon. Prcsidoney MaRistratc ; b 23 Jan. 
1880. m May d. of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq. of Norwood, London, S. E Edac * at 
Sydney, N.S Wales, Australia. Private practice i 
London, 1903-1914, Royal Engineer, 
April 191 6 — May 1920, then retiring to Reserv e 
with rank of Captain and Is now on retired 
list ; Asst Land Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov 1920 ; Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt Development 
Directorate, Nov. 1 920 to Dee 1 925 Address 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

(llbEH, MA.TOR-G KNERAL EDWARD DOV(iLAS, 
CB (J932), O.MO (1919), D S O. (1916), 
Amorleaii DSM. (1919); A D (' to the 
King (1 930-31) , Major-General, Cavaliv in 
India b 13th October 1879 m Eileen 
Grnliam Dmgwnll-Foidvte, d of late (’ G 
Dmgwall-Ford>eo and Mis J F Barry 
Krfwc Mailborough College, and R M C 
Sandhurst Joined King’s Hliropshire L I,, 
1899, tiarihfencd to Scinde Horse, 1901, 
p.s e. 1912, Gioat War in France, 1914-18 
(4 times mentioned in dc'bpatcheh— -D S 0 , 
lit Lt -Col , C.M.G , Amoncan DSM), 
tiansforred t-o K G O , Central India Boise, 

1 919 , instructor, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24 
Commanded 4 th (Seeuudciabad) Cavalrj 
Bngiwle, 192.5-26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavaliy 
Brigade, 1926-29, Ihrcrtor of Military 
Operations, Aimy Headquarteis, India, 
1930-31 , Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Addross Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pestonji, kt (1027), 
B. A (Hist Tripos, Cambridge), Barrister- 
at-T,rfiw , Ad^lser to Swedisli Match Co 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
, Bombay b Nov. L875, m Frenny 
Bezonji Educ Govt High School and 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Called to the Bar, 1899 , AdvcKiatc, 
Chief Court ot Lower Burma, 1905 • Asstt 
Govt Advocate, 1915 , Secretary, Legislative 
(’oiiuoil, Burma, 1916, resigned, 1920, 
Prcbldent, Rangoon Municipal CorjKiratiou, 
1922-23 ; Member Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23; Member, Indian Tariff Board, 
1923; President, 1926-1930 Resigned July 
1930 , Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 , 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931 , 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 , AVorld Economic 
Conferance 1933 Address: 38, Hyde l*uxk, 
Gate, London, S. W 7 

GLANCY, Bertrand James, C.S I. (1933), O.I.E. 
(1924), Political Secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign and Political Department 
b 3l8t December 1882. m. 1914, Grace Steele. 
Educ : Clifton ; Monmouth ; Exetor College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Scrvlto Address Delhi 
and Simla. I 
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GLANCY, Sir RKaiNALD Isidore Robert, 
K I \j (1928), C.S.I. (1921), Member of tho 
India Council, b. 1874 ; m. Helen Adelaide, 
d. of Edward Miles, Bowen House. 

Educ» : Clifton College ; Christ Church. 
Oxford, Entered I.C.S., 1896; Settlement 
Officer, Bannu, 1903; Finance Member 
of Council, H. E H. the Nizam’s 
Government, 1911-1921 ; Resident in 
Baroda, 1922 ; President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 , Agent to the Governor- General, 
(’entral India, 1924-20, Cliairman, II. E JH. 
the Nijuim’s State Raltwav Board, 1930 ; 
Member of tho India CouiiclJ, 1931. Addres^ . 
India Office, London. 

GLANVILLE, SIR OSCAR JAMEb LaRDNER, DE 
(See under Do G anville.) 

GOKriLCJTANI) NAR4NG, TilK Hon’ULD Dr , 
MA, BhJ), liar-at-I.aw , Minister, Punjab 
Government, Jaihore b 15 Nov 1H78 Educ * 
Piinjai) Bniversit V, ('aleuf ta IJniverKif y, Oxford 
University, and Bern Univef'utv Was Bro- 
fcHSor and Barrister Publrndtouh The 
Message ot the Vedas and Transformation ot 
Sikhism Addrei>s 5, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore 

GOLDSMITH, REV. MALCOLM GEORGE, Mis- 
Hionary of 0 M.S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan, b. 1849. Edw. ‘ Kensington Pro 
pnetary Grammar School; St. Catherine’s 
College y Cambridge. Ordained, 1872; CM.S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-73 ; Calcutta, 1874- 
75; Principal, Harris School .Madras, 1883-91 ; 
Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Catlicdral, Madras, 1905. Address: Royapet 
House, Royapettah, Madras. 

GORDON, Evrc, B \ (0\otl ), Cl F (1931), 
Mcmln 1 of tlu> livtaufiM' Comnil td Mic 
Govoino! C B h 28 F(‘b ISsf l.illias 

Lditli N.ipn r (iu|2),#/ I'ljf l^thn Ro'-s.ill 
and Quc'h’h College* Oxtoul Joined JCS 
Addicts Nagpur, C B 

GOSWAMI, Komar Tulsi Chandra, MA. 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, Li^slatlvc 
Assembly. Son of Raja Klsorllal Goswami 
of Serampure, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council b, 1898. Educ * I’resldency 
Collegis Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected bv the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session 
(1928) of tlic Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of tho Indian 
Section. Address', Tho Raj Barco, Scram- 
poro , Ralnoy Park, Ballygungo, Calcutta , 
Kamachha, Benares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Hekdert Ross, B A (Oxon.) , C I.E , 
Indian Civil Service b 17th April, 
1887, m Florence Mary Butler. Educ • 
dilUton College, Brasonoso CoUege, 
Oxiord An ived Bombay , 1911 Asst. Collr., 
Dharwar, Cnnara, J^aikliana, 1911-16, 
Military Service, l.A.R.O , 1916-1919 , Asst, 
(’ollr ,Sholapur, 1919; Dy. Commissioner, 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 ; Collr. 
Sholajmr,! 924-1928; (‘ollr., Poona, 1929; 
Private Smietary to Goveinor (Acting), 

1 929-30 Address: Bombay and Poona. 
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GOUE, Sib Haki Singh, Kt. (1926), M.A., D 
Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., Member of the legis- 
lative Assembly, Barrlster-at-Law. h. 26 Nov- 
1872. Educr. Govt. Uiyji School, Saugor, 
Hlslop CoU., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge. Pi^dt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1018-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D. 
Lltt., Delhi University ; re-appointed let May 

1924- 1926. Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Leader of the National Party in tiie 
Assembly and Leader of tlie Opposition , 
Delegate to the Joint Committee ol 
Parliament, 1933, Hon Member ot the Aiithe- 
nseum Club, National Liberal Club and British 
Empire Society. PvUwaixons Law of transfer 
in British India, 3 vols. (6tb Edition) , Penal 
Law of British India 2 vols (4th Edition) . 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition) The Spirit of 
Buddhism, (4th reprint) , H is only Love, 
Bandom Rhymes and other poems. Address . 
Nagpur, C. P. 

G OVINDOSS CHATHOORBHOOJADOSS, 
DiwaN BaHAPUK, K\-M.L.C ,// 20 F<*b KS78 » 
lA'ading Indian Merchant, in Madras, Senior 
Partner of Mes'«rs Chathoorbhooiadoss Ivhcme 
‘*dldoss and Sons , Shentt of ]\iddras for the 
year 1914, Prestmted the city of Madras 
with a statue of 11 M the Kmgr-Einpeior 
President, the Southern India Chamber oi 
Commerce , Vico- j*rt sident ot the S P C A, 
One oi the* founders ot 4ind lor a long lime 
Direc'tor of the* Indian Bank. Ltd , Wa'^ tor 
several years a Trustee ot the Madras J*ort 
Trust , Dir<‘otor, Madi .is Telephone Co , Ltd , 
Director, Madras City Co-opc'ratnc rtank , 
President, Hindu Central ('ommittee, Madrah, 
and Viee-J*iesident, Servants ot Dharm , 
Society, Madras, Adihess 4.')9, Mint Street, 
Park Tovn, Madras 

GOWAN, siK Hyde Clarendon, B A (Oxon ) 
V.D, CIE (1928). CST (1932), KCSJ 
(1933) , J P , res. Governor, Central ITn 
Vinces, Sei)t 1 933 , h 4 July 1878 m Edre 
Gowan (nee Brown) 1905 Eduv at Elstle 
Stliool, 1889-1892, Rugby School, 1892-1897 
New College, Oxford, 1897-1901 , Univ Col , 
London, 1901-1902 Under Sc'cretary to C P 
Govt , 1904-08 , offlci.ated as Under Secretary 
Commerce and Industries Department 
Government of India, July to Nov 1908, 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangaliad District 
1913-18 , Financial Secretary to Govt 
C P., 1918-1921 , Dy. Commissioner, Ndgpur j 
1923-25 , Financial Secretary to Govt 

1925- 27 , Chief Secretary, March 1927 , 
Revenue and Finance Member, C P 
Government, July 1932. Address Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M.A. (Oxon.), 
K C.I.E. (1930), Bar-at-Tdiw , C I E. (1924) ; 
J. C. S , Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), b 18 
April 1880, m Olive Bertha Maurice Educ 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balliol Coll , 
Oxford. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904, Austt. Judge, 
1908 , Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 : Judicial Asstt., Kathiawar, 1913 ; Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, 1921. Address : Delhi and 
Simla. 


GRAHAME, V^ILLIAM FlTZWlLUAM, I.C.S , Pro 
vincial Art Officer, Supdt of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer sinii 
1926. h. 1871. m, 1905 Elizabeth Dmilof. 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine , 
U. S. A. Educ.: at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt. and Pol 
OflBcir, S. Shan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division In 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P O , 
S. 8 S. from 1922-25. Address : Pegu Ciult, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D Sc , F A S.B , 
Superintendent, Government Musouiii, 
Madras, h 7th Dec 1885 m, Laura Balling 
Educ Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Univ of Manchester DeiAonstratoi 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ of Alanchcstei 
Asstt Superintendent, Indian Museum. 
Calcutta Asstt Su})ermt(‘U(lent, Zooloirical 
Survey of India SupeTintcndcnt , Govern- 
ment Museum, MAdT.JU> J*ubhcationt, 

Various pai)i*rs mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of fho Indian Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address Museum House, Egmorc, Madras 

GRAY, Alexander George, J.P (1918), 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice-l^esident, 
Indi.iTi Institute of Bankers b 1884, Duhe 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922 Edu 
Macclesfield Gr.immar School. Parra Bank, 
Ltd , Manchester and District , arrived India, 
1005; entered service ot the Bank of India, 
Ltd , 1908 Address ' 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

GREEN, Sir Alan Michael, Kt (1936) . M A 
(Oxon), CIE (1933), I C.8. Deputy High 
(’ommlsaioner for India, (1930) , o. 11 April 
188.5. m. Joan, the only child of Mr. and Mrs 
F. D. Elkin, (1919) Educ St Paul’s School, 
London, Lincoln College, Oxford Joined 
ICS in 1909. Address ' India House, 
Aldwich Loudon, W. C 2 Meads, Frithsdcii 
Ctopsc, Berkhamsti'd Herts. 

GRIEVE, Robert George, Hon Mods Ld 
Hum , CIE (1930) , Acting Director ot 
Public Instruction, Madras, b 18th Octobiu 

1881 Educ. * Fettes Oxfoid Indian 
Educational Service Address. Old Collcgi, 
Nungambakkam, Maalras. 

GRIFFITH, Lieut -Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin Hotohkin, K 0 S 1 , C l E , Guvernoi, 
North-West Frontier Provmec b 4 Mnidi 

1882 m Pauline, d of (hloncl A P. Wcstl.ikt , 
late 26th K 0 O Light C’avalry. Ediu 
Blundells School and RMC, Sandhuisl 
Address: Government House, Pcsliawai 

GRIGG, Sir (Perc\) James, K C.B , Fimum 
Memlx^r of Government of India since 1‘>U 
b 16 Dec 1890 e s oi Frank Allred Gu'-ai 
m 1919 G<‘rtrude Charlotte, y d of Rev G I 
Hough Educ * Bounu‘mouth School , 
John’s Oillege, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mat lx 
matiail Tripos , appointed to Treasuiy, Idi.i, 
served R.G A., 1915-18, Principal Priv iti 
Si'crctarv to successive Ghancellurs of tlx 
Exchequer, 1021-1930, Chaiiman, Boaid «>1 
Customs and Excise, Nov 1930 , Chairn m, 
Board of Inland itevenue, 1930-34, Idn i"" 
Memlx'r, Government of India, F'd 
Address Government ol India, Simla 
DeUii. 
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(lULAB SINGH, llEis, Sardar, Ex M.L.A., 
Managing Director, Punjab Zamindars* Bank. 
Ltd., Lyailpur, and Landlord, b March 18d6, 
m. a. of Dr. ^rdar Jawahir Singh Bcis ot 
Lyailpur. Edue, : Government Coll , Lahore. 
Headmaster, Govt. Sandcman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years ; Member, Lyailpur and 
Quetta Mnnicipallties and Dist. Board, Lyalh 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
c looted In 1 923 and i^-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, ElntiQoe Committee, Oov-| 
etnment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyailpur, 
lor 9 years. Address Bhawana Bazar, 
Lyallj)Ui, Punjab. 

GULAMJILANT, BiJUKHAN, SARDAR, NaWAB 
OP WAI First Class Sardar of the Deccan and a 
Treaty Chief b. 28 July 1888. m. sister of U. H . 
Till' JSauaf) Saliob B.ihadin ot laoia, son aiul 
ln*ir, Naw.ib/ Ida Saudiiddm llaid.ii 
pAjkumar College, Bajkot. Served in the 
Imperial Cadet Corps tor two years, 1900-08 , 
was Additional Member, Bombay l^gis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-192.3 , was elec ti'd Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim I>eague and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon A. DC. toll 
E the Governor ot Bombay in ! 929 Prcsl lent 
of the State Couth, il, J.iora SCite, 30th Jnlv, 
1930, for throe months after which resigned 
Address, The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

GUlil ILANl), Colin Camcmrij, Secretary and 
Cleik of tlic Course and start ei, Western India 
Turf Club Ltd h 2nd December 1892 vi 
Margaret Patrkia Gulliland (iiee Dcnehy) 
Educ Oimdlc School .Toiiied F W Hidlgcrs 
A: Co , London, 1 912 , ( 'ah utta, 191 4- 1 tt , served 
with Indian (\vvalrv, 1015-1919 saw active 
service with 32Tid Laiicors, Iraq, 1010 and 
1918-19, with Croft and Foibes, 1919-29 
Partner, Crolt and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay, served as member of Committee, 
Chamber ot Commerce, Bombay, 1929, 
joined W T T C as Asst Secietary, Nov 
1929 Address. 6, Burnett Hoad, Poona. 

GUPTA, SATISII CUANDRA, C I E (1982), 
Bai-at-Law , See rotary, Legislative Assenildy 
D(‘partmcnt b 10 Sc|)teml)er 1870 m 
seeond d of the late Mr K N lloj. Statutory 
Civil Servi( e Edvc l^ondon Assistant 
Scendary, Bengal J>eglslativc Council, 1910-14, 
subsequently Dy Secretary and Joint Secy , 
Legislative Department, Gov(‘rnment of India 
Appednted Secretaiy, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929 Address 0, York 
Place, Now Delhi 

G WALlOll, His Highnkss Maharaja Mukhtar 
ul-Mulk Azlm-Ul-Jqti(lar, Rall-nsh-slun, 
Wala Sldkoh, Mohatashani-l-Danran, Umdat- 
ul- Umra, Maharajadhiraja- Ilisaimis-Sjiltanat 
JlWAJiRAO SciNDiA Alijah Bahadur Hhrlnath, 
Mansur-l-Zanian, Fidwi-i-Hazrat-i-Malik-i- 
Mauzzam-i-Rafl-ud-Darja-i- Inlgistan b, 26th 
.hmc 1916. Succeeded to the gadi on Oth 
.111110 1925 Address .Tal Bilas T’alaee, Gwalmr 

UABIB-UI^LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Sir Muhamhad. Kt. (1922), 
K.C.S.I. (1927), K.C.l.E. (1924), C.l.B. (1920), 
Dowau of Travancorc. d. Sept. 22. 1809. 
on 


m Sadathun Nisa Begum Educ, : Zllla 
High School, Saldapet. Joined the Bar in 
1888; iu 1897 was presented Certitlcate of 
Honour on the occasion of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Chairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Taluk Board and Pres , Dlst. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1 905 ; Member, Legislative Council; 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corporation, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms (Jommittes, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services In India, 
Nov. 1923-Mareh 1924, Member of Council 
ot tbo Gov(Tnor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Coundl, 1925-1930. 
Deader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929), 
Address Trivandrum 

UAIDERKARRAR JAFRT, Syed,Ex Member, 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Edue.: Collegiate School, Balram- 
pur, M A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistrl’s Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Gonda Dibt. Board, for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur, for 
20 years , Hon. Magto., Balrampur, for 20 
years, Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-oi)erative Bank , Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shia Conference , 
Trustee, Shla Coll , Lucknow , President 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls’ School. 
Address: Balrampur, Dist. Gonda (U.P.), 

HAIG, SIR HARRY Graham, KCSl., C.l E 
(192.1), |CS I (19itM, Goviunoi ot tlii' 
United Piuvnuc's 13 Ajuil 1881 m to 
ViohtMav l)i*as, f/ ot ,1 Dias, ICS (ii'tiied) 
Edtse. Wim liostiT and New Colleges, Oxford 
Entered 3 C S., 1905, Under-Secretary to 
Gov’t , U P , 1910 12 , Indian Army Riscivo 
of OfllcerR, 1915-1919 , Diputv Secretary to 
Govt of India, Fin.iiice Dept, 1920, Secy, 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 , attaclied Lee 
Commission, 3923-24 Private Seeretnry to 
Vieerov, 1925 , Sih rotary to Government of 
India, Hoiui* Dept , 1920-30 , Home Memlx'r, 
Govt ol Jndn, 1930-31 Govi'ruoi ol U P 
SiiHe J)eu. (>, 19 !! \i/>f)ess Governor’s 
Camp (U P ) 

HAJl WAJJTIUDDIN, KllAN BAHADUR (1920), 
M L A. Proprietor of Pioneer \rms Co , 
Meerut, Duiing Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Red Crescent Fund ; during Great War 
Q918) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Ixian Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
In 1916 to Meerut Municipal Hoard, 
ro-eleited iu 1019 , elected in 1920 to IjCgls- 
latlve Assembly, le-ideeted hi 1923, re- 
eleeti'd uiU)])pos(>d in I o.R) Eleefed to Itail- 
wav Pmaine CoinniittiM , 1911 and fo Standing 
Committee for Pilgrimage to Hidjar, 1934 as 
well as to Fuel Oil Committee and to the 
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(.'own lit too lu tlio Dopartinont of Ednoation, 
Health and Lands to the (h)\ornwont of 
Jndin. Appointed m ]()U2 to bomh 
of Jfon WairistratoH ; appointod 1927 
(’hainnan, (' a n t o inn o n t E o n < li 
oinpoweiod “ First Class ” 1929 Elcotedin 
1922, lion. Kporotary to the Central JIaj 
Comm it too of I mil a Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Hoard , re-cloctcd un- 
opposed in 192H , elei.tod Vico- President 
ot Jh-oliibPion Loajjuo of India. Presidont ol 
■'Vlooint Cantonment Jh'sidonts’ A‘<so(mtlon , 
Elo(t('d I’rosldont of Mercantile Ashodation 
and Eloitod l’iomtl*nt, C P Jhinjabl 
SowdaL'ar Connnittco A<hirei>H , “Pioneer 
House,” Moornt Cantonment. 

lIAlvSAK, Cor, Hm Kailah Narain, Kt, 
19J52 , C J E , Mashir-i-Khas Pahadnr : 
Political Mombor, (Iwalior Dai bar sinco 
1912, b 20tU Fobniaij, 1878, ft of Pt, 
liar Naram Haksar , qe of Kai Hahadni 
Dluioin JSarain Haksai, Cl E, one throe 
</ Kduc Victoiia Collouo, (l^vahol , 
Allahabad Pnuorsitv, It A , Hon Piolossoi 
of History anil I’liilosopliv, 1899-1902, 
Pn\ato Setietary to tlio Maliaiaja Scindia 
Irom J90.‘M2, Cndei-So( rotai v, Political 
Depaitmont, on deputation, 190.'>-1907, 
Capt tth (Iwalior Impeiial Heivuo Infantry, 
1902, Majoi, 1907, Lt -Col 1910, Col, 
1924, heiiioi Member Hoatd of Itevenue, 
1910-18, Diioitoi, J'nncos hpeoul Ort^anisa- 
tion on deputation, I Feb 1928 to \7) Ilec 
1928, and simc Jst Dei emlier 1929 npto 
Apiil 1982, Nominated Member to the 
Indian Hound 'Pablo Conieieiu ebotli Sessions , 
also SOI N od on the Federal Sti uetnie Committee 
and Its Sub-Committees , Mi Thomas Army 
Committee and IV'el Committee , iioininatcd 
to seiv(‘ on tlie Federal Elnanie (’ommittee 
ot tlie Hound Table Conteieme in India, 
scr\od as Seiietaiy-Cloaeral of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Hound Table Con- 
loienee, also lepresented Coveinnient of 
Jlis Highness ol .l.unmn and Kashmir at 
the 2ml Hound 'Pablo Conferenee Pubhra- 
lions (witli Jl M Hull) Madlio Kao Seiiidia, 
J92r>, (^^ith Iv M I’anikkai) Federal India, 
19,80, oeeasiimal aitieles on boeial and 
liteian subjects in tlie Asiatic Keviou 
A 60 n uho j , < 'entral I nd la . 

HALL, Major Balph Ellis Carr , C.I.B.,I.A , 
Mily AcetB. Dept , Field Controller, Poona, 
6. 1878. Joined army, 1894 , Major, 1912 , 
bcrvcd Tirah, 1897-98, European War, 1914-17 
Address: Poona. 


11 VLLETT, MM'UKM', OVUNIKU, H.A (Oxoii ) , 
CIE (1980), CSl (1984), ICS., Home 
Secretary, ttoMuimient ol India b 28 Oit 
1888. m (J C A1 A'c'uscy hUhtr Winchester 
College and JSt'W ('ollem (Jxfoid Ai)poiiitc*cI 
to r C.H., 1907, DjkIc r-Secietary, Hiliai and 
()iis“’a, 191 8-1^), Magistrate aiicl Collector 
1915-21) , Secretin V, Local Scdf-Goverimieut 
Dept., Jtiharand Orissa, 1919-24 , Magistrafe- 
ColJectOi, 1925-29, Commissioner, 1929-80, 
Ch Sei rotary to (ii>\t of Jiihar and Orlsha, 
1980-82, Hoii-o Seeretary, Go\t of India, 
1982. Address: Hom“ Department, Uoverii- 
ment of India, New Delhi, Simla. 


HAMILL, Harry, B.A , PrindpaL Elphinstone 
Ckillege. b. 8 Aug. 1891. w. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Sduc ' Koyal Academical Institution, 
Belioat, and Queen’s University, Belfast 
After graduation served In British and Indian 
Army. Appointed to the I E S in 1919 
Address. Eljihinstono College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Hknry, MA, JP, 
FHdS, MUST, AD, Hon Prisid- 
c'H( V Magistrate , I’rimipal Anglo-Seottisli 
Eduiat'on Sonet v LI -Co) Coiii- 

nuuiding, Bomhay Battalion, 1981 b Apiil 20, 
1880, m Doiothy Dymoke, d. of late H 
Dymoke of Seiiveloby Hall, Lincolnbhite 
Educ Warwick School, Worcester Coll , 
Oxfoid , Trinity Coll , Dublin Addres'^ 
Caihcvlial and John Cannon High School, 
Fort, Hombay. 

HAMPTON, Hknry Veunkr, BA. (Dul) ) 
(First Class Hons and Gold Aledalist m 
JTiiloBophy) , Dip Ed , M A , J P , Fellow 
of the Bom liay University, Principal, Secon- 
dary Ttaming College, Homhaj. b 1 May 
1890 m Stella, only d of the late 
Sir Geoigo 'Pownsend Fenwitk, KCGM 
Educ 'Pimitv College, Dublin Apinduteil 
to lES, 1918, Prof, Guiarat College, 
Alimcdabad and Elphinstone College, Homha\, 
1914-20, Viee-Pimeipal, Kainatak College, 
Dlian^ai, 1020-23, Principal, Kaiiutak 
College, Dliarwai, 1928-30, PiimipaJ, 
Secondary 'ITaining College since lOiO 
Vubluidwu Editoi, “ Indian Education ” 
1919-23 Address Seeomlaiv 'Tiammg 
College, Cnitekshank Boad, Bombay. 

HAJl BTLAS SAUDA, Divan BAnAUUR, 1982, 
F.B.8.L., M.H.A.S , E.S S.. b. 3 June 1867 
Educ. Ajmor Government College and Agra 
College Was a teacher in Government College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892, apptd. Guardian to U. II 
the Maharaja of Jaisalmer m 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer-Men^^ara 
in 1902, was; Subordinate Judge, Fir.->t Cla^‘• 
at Ajmer till 1919 and was Sub- Judge and 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Boawar, till 
1921; Judge, Small Causes Court, Aj mt', 
1921-28, officiated as AddI DEt.and Session'- 
Judge and retiri'd In Dec 1923, and wa-r 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur. EJleilid 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Ajmer-Merwaia 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927 
and again in September 1930 , is Dy. Lcadi i. 
Nationalist Party in Legislative Assenil'h, 
Presided ovei Jndian National Social C"n 
leienee at Lahoie, 1929 ami All-lmBa V.u''' • 
Conferenee at Baicillv in ]t)30 , was a meinl'* i 
ot (he Prlumiy Edueatiim Committee appoint- 
ed hv tlie Government of Indii and of 
General Itetrenehment Coinmitteo , Govern 
iiient of India and General Purposes ( om 
mittee , has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing E'iuatiee Committee of Government d 
India Aiithoi of Child Mariiage Kestiamt 
Act, jiopularlv known as the “ Sarda Act 

also Ajiner-Aleiwara CouTt Fees Amendnn nl 
Act and Juvenile Smoking J^revention Aii 
both jiassed by the jA'glHlativo Assem)*!' 
ruhlicuiums : Hindu Superiority ; Ajnn i 
Historical and Descriptive : Maliarana Sang ' - 
Mail rana Kumblia , Mabaraja Hammir • i 
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■Ranthambhor Prithviraj Vija'^a, Is Editor 
o( the Dijanand CointnoirK^ration Volumo 
aud is Sccietary of tl)e Pnropakaniii Snbha 
of India Addre^H ('i\il Llncw, Ajmer, 
lUjputauH 

II AH PHASADA, Rat BAnADm, VAKIL, Bi.tnor, 
U P, 0, 1878 Educ A«ra CoIIoro 

Started practice. 1903 ; founded Udivog 
SahayakC'o in 1010 and was its Managing 
l)lie(tor and Vice-Chairman ior 12 years, 
Conducis liijuorWai League and was its Vicc- 
J’resident Awardwl (Jold Wutdi for Public 
Meribuloiis ScrvliTS in 1920, Awaidcd Medal 
in connection withWombly Exhibition in 1925, 
Organised Aman Sabha and Darnnagai Pair, 
1022 and industrial exhibition at Nagina, 1023, 
started Co vt Bible Industrial School, eleit- 
ed member, British Empire Exhibition Oom- 
mittee, LI P. , a])polnted member. Standing 
Committee of (Jo-ofieratora 1925, Hon 
Editor ot the U P Vernaeular Co operative 
.rournal, 1927 and 1030, Lite Member, 
ButfiTin Pbind Association , Member, Pro- 
vincial Commit fee of Co-operativo Union 
J;td , 1929 , Jt Secretary, Zemindars* Asso- 
ciation, Bijnor , awarded sanud for service's 
in conpexion with hoevist Oficration, 1930 
Awardesl Snnad in 1932 toi iiieiltoiious 
services in Civil BisobtHiitiKe Pubbmttom 
Non-Co-operation Ka Xaeba ('lutlia in XTrdn 
in 1922 , Brief ske^h of tiie Life of Sii 
Atul (liandia Chatterji, High Commissioner 
for India, published m the Englisli Co-oporu- 
tive Journal Jhief sketch of the late ol Ilai 
Baluidur J’andit Shy am Behai i Misra, lute 
Hegistiar, Co-opeiativo Societies, U P , 
Lu(know, puldishod in tlie U P Veinaeulai 
Co-operative Journals Addre&is Bijnor, U P. 

HART KISHAN KAUL, Ra.ta Panpit, M.A , 
C 8 T , 0 1 E , Kai Bahadur h 1869 s of Haia 
Pandit Suraj Kaul, C T E , Educ * (Jovt 
Coll, Lahore Asstt Commsr , 1890, Jun 
Secy to Einanelal Commsr., J 893-97, District 
Judge, Tjihore, 1897-98, Deputy Commr , 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Oilieer, MuzatTar 
garh, 1898-1903 ; S. O Mianwali, liM)3-8, 
Dv Commsr, 1900, Dy Commr, Muzaffai- 
garh, 1908-09 ; Dy. Commsr and Supdt 
Census Opeiatioiis, Punjab, 1910-12, Dy 
C/ommsr , Montgomery, 1913 , on special duty 
to report on Criminal Triiies, Dee 1913-ApiiI 
1914 ; Deputy (kimmissioner for Criinhial 
Tribes, 1917-19, Dy Commissioner, Jhcluin, 
1919, Commissioner, Rawal Piudi Division, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, I 
November 1920 to November 1923 , Mcmlier, 
Ro\al Commission on Services, 1923-1924 , 
Commissioner, Rawal Ihndi Division, 1924 , 
retired, Nov 1924 ; Memlier, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1925 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 , Dewan, Bbaratpur State, 
Apiil to October 1927. Prime Minister, 
Jammu and K aslimlr State, 1 931-32 Addrens 
29, Lawrence Road. Lahore. 

Baristngh, Major-Genekal, Rao Bahadur 
Tiiakur, of Satxasar, C.I.E., O B E , Army 
Minister, State Council and G O C., Bikaner 
State Forces h, 1882 * Mayo College 

Addrets . Sattasar House, Bikaner. 


I HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
c S I . Cl E , M T E. (Ind ), Indian Public 
Works Department (intd ) (1925). & 10 Oct. 
188.3 m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Edue. : Rugbv Sehooi and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D., 1907-14 : Uiidcr- 
Secretary to Government, TJ.P , P.W.D., 1915; 
Under-Secretarv to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; TTndcr-Sooretarv 
to Government of India, P.W.D. , 1918 , Asstt. 
Insjiector-General of Irrigation in India, 1920, 
Secretary to New Capital Inquiry Committee, 
1922 , Deputy Secretary to OoveniTnoiit t»f 
India, Department of Imlustriee and 
L<^boiir. Public W()rl‘s Branch,! 922, Consulting 
Engineoi to Government of India, 1928-31 , 
Meiiiliei, Sfiul FlriaiHbil Enquiry Coni- 
inittee, 1931 , Member, Bomlmv llooiganisa- 
tion Coiumillee, 1932 Publuatuma Jiii- 
g, it ion m India (Oxfoul Umveisltv Pi ess). 
Af/dm* 1, Hayes B.irtoa, Shauklin 

HARRISON, AuTiiur NiiiviM.E JoilN, Moileiii 
History Sdiolur, Limoln College, Oxtoid 
(1900), BA (Oxoii ), 2ml CUsh Clnals, 
1903 Chief Amlitor, B B & (’ I Railwav 
b 1 5th 8(>i»toiub(‘i ISHI )n H( 1( u /oc Koot(‘ 
(died June IIMI) V'unmsi d ot Ibe l.'d(‘ K 
Biiue-Koote, K R C S Edtu ( helh nham 
Colleg* Lim oiri C<>’1( i>e, Oxtoid bma'd y\(- 
couiits Ihaiu b, P W l),M.ubas 1905 E II S 
Railwav, 1909-101 1, Auditor, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway, 1914-1924 , B B A C I 
Railwav since 1924 Aetiug Vgeiit , 19 53 
and 19.11 LA/'*es's* Gi'iu'i.il Ol’u e*,, l> l> A, 
G 1 Railway, Chun ligate, liomb<i> 

[ HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DEV Asiiaai Prahad Saiii op b 19 July 1803 ; 
S'. Oct 1890 to the Gadi alter death ot father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Klshen Pratan Suhi, 
K C LE , of Hatwa. Address: Hathuwa 
P. O , District Saran, fk'har and Onssa. 

1T\Y, MATOR-Gl'NKlUL ClIARLKR JOHV BRUCE, 
(* B (1929), CM(i (1919), CUE (1921), 
D S O (1916) , Comdr. ot tin* Order ol St. John 
of Jeiusalem, K II G S , F R Etnpiri' Society ; 
inspect or-<leiieral, Ir.ui Aunyard ileiulol the 
Brit Ml Militarv Mission b IH May 
1877 at Rous Lemh ('ouit, Worcestershire. 
w Agatha, >oungcst d of the Rev James 
Mangin, Dl) LL D one £/ Edue Wellington 
College, Rojttl Ahhtaiy College, Saiulhuist 
Staff College, Camheilev On depul, it Ion tt> 
(Canadian MiJitio, 1909-10; Extra A 1) (J to 
Lt Governor of Bengal ti>r Coroiiiition Diirhni, 
1911, 1) \ A. and QMG India, 1912-14, 
on the General Staff In Fr.ince, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1911-18 (Despatches 5 times. 
Brevet of JJeiit -Colonel C M G , 1)8 0.) ; 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan War 
19J9 (Despatehes) , on the Genmal Staff in 
the Insurrection in Xraii (Dospatehes, C B E.),*, 
Comraaiidiiig IDth Punjatiis, 1021-23 ; Colonel 
on the staff, General Statf, Southern Command, 
192;i-27, (>omiuander, Xth (JiibbuliKirc) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29 , Commander, 
Sind (Ind ) Brigade Aiea, 1929-31 , 
Commander Lucknow Distiict 1931-34, 
4ddress ,l T’he Citadel, Baglidad, lia<[ 
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HAVE, MIAN ABDUL, B.A , LL.B , M.B.B. 
(1919), M Ij.A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct 1888. Educ . at Lahore Eorman 
Christian Collogo. Passed LLP., 1910; 
Btarfod practice at Ludhinna; elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
.Ir Vice President, 1911 which oiBce ho held 
till 1021 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Munlcipnl Council to which office 
he was elected in 1922 Address President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLEH, ALriiEP Authuk, Editor and 
Managing Director, The Madras Mall b 
March 7, 1HS7 m. Sybil Anne (’opedand, 
1928, Edu( London and Pans Frt'e- 
lancc journalism, London, till 1912, joined 
staff of the Madras Times, 1912 , hecaino 
Asst Editor, The Madras Mail, 1921 Address 
Sunnysido, Eoyapettah Hoad, Madras. 

HENDEESON, HOBEKT Herriot, CM.B., Tea 
Planter (retired), Supdt. of Tarrapur Com- 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Bepresented tea-planting community on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration. Was Member, 
Legislative Council of B. Bengal and Assam, 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-19. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

HERAS, Henry, S J , MA, Professor of 
Indian History, Director of tiie Indian His- 
torical ReB(‘arch lns14tute, bt Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay, Member of the Indian Historical 
Records C-ommisslon , Member of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 
CorresjioiKlmg r of the K(»yal Anfliro- 

pological Instifiife. boiidou, mid of Aiadeniu 
Esjianola d(‘ la 111*^1(11 1 , 1 , Madrid b Septeiidiei 
11 18HK Ifanelona (SiMin) (ItNtland, 

Ohio (fiSA) Professor of History, Sailed 
Heart College (Han idoiia) , Primipal Our 
Sa^ iour’s College Saragossa (Spain) PuJduu- 
tioits History ot the Maiichu Dynasty of China 
(in Spanish), 3 Vols. The Conquest of the 
Fort of Aslrgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind Ant ) The 
City of .Tinji at the end of the 16ih Century 
(Ibtd) The Portuguese Port of Barcalor 

(Ibid). The European Prison of Sadasiva 
Raya (Ilnd) Venkatapatirava I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mytluc Society) 
The Statues of the Navaks of Mudiira in 
the Pudu Alantapam (Ibid) Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Thid) 
Asoka's Dharma and Religion (Jbid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara (Ibid) , Goa 
Vlragal of the time of Hariliara 11 of Vijayana- 
gara (Tbid) The story of Akbar’ s Cairistian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) ; The Palace 
of Akbar at Patehpur-Sikri (Ibid) , The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara (1614-1617) 
(Ibid); Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ilnd), 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) , The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula(/f>t(f) ; Relations between Guptae, 
Kadambas and Vakatakas (Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society); The Royal 
Patrons of tlie University of Nalanda (Ihd) , 
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Rama Deva Raya II, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara (Ibid ) , The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Dcccan (.founial, B B R A S) , A Note 
on the Excavations at Nalanda and its 
History (Ibid); Three MEughal Paintings on 
Akbar’s Religious Discussions (Ibid) ; Two 
Controversial Points in the Ridgn of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute) 
The Decay of the Portuguese Power in India 
(.fournal of the Bombay Historical Society) , 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Ah 
Adil Shah I (Ibid); A ilislorieal Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents (Ibid); A Newly 
Di«»covered Image of Buddha near Go.i 
(Ibid ) , Pre- Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 
India ( Ibid ) , Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bljaptir and Goa (Proceedings of tlu' 
Indian Historical Records (Jommission) A 
treat y between Aiirangzeb and t he Portuguese 
(Ibid) : .Tehangir and the Portuguese (Ibid) , 
The Expansion wais of Venkata pa Nayaka 
of Jkeri (Ibid) ; A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Najaka of Ikcil (Ibid), Krishna Devi 
Raya’s Conquest of Raehol (Jouinal of tin* 
Royal Asiatic Soiiety of Great Britain and 
Ireland) ; 'J'riparvata (Journal of the Kama- 
tak Historical Society) , A Realistic School 
of Indian Siulpture in the J6th Contmv 
(Journal of the IJnlv of Bomhay). Tin* 
Writing of History, Notes on Historhal 
Methodology for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926) The Aravidu Dvnasty of Vija\ana- 
gara , Vol I, 1.542-1614 (Madras. 1927) 
Bi'gninings of Vijavanagara History (Hian- 
bay, 1929), The Pallava G oncology (liom- 
bav, 19.31), The Conversion Policy of tlu' 
Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933) Stiidii's in 
l'nlla\a History (Madras, 1933) Addms 
St Xavier s Collog(‘, Bombay 

HIDAYATALLAIf, The Hon. Sir Ghulam 
J llT.ssAIN, K C S 1 (1933), Member, Ja'gislatiM 
Assi'inbly. h .Ian 1K7H Edai Shikarjaii 
lligb Sdiool, I) J Sind Coll and Go\t 
J.aw Scho(d, Bomiiay Ph adi'r Memlx i 
and eli'ited Vi(e-l‘i('si(lent, Hyderabad 
Municipality ; ITesdt , District Leg. (’onncil. 
Local Board, Hyderabad, and Member, 
Bombay for past 14 years. MimsU'r of Govt 
in charge of J,ocal Self-Government, 192) 
Member of the Executive Connell since Juiu 
1928 -'May 1934, Address' The Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

HTGHET, .T C , Agent, North-Western Railwav , 
India, b 1884 Educ Ayr Academy and 
Blalrlodgo , Royal Indian Engineeiim: 
College, Cooper’s Hill Appointwl Asst 
Engineer, P.W 1) (Railways Branch), India, 
1 99.5 , posted to Eastei n Bengal Rallwa\ 
and employed on constru(‘tion of Golakg.anj 
Ganliati extension, afterwards heeoiiiiiig 
Huh-divibional officer, Saidpnr, services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequent h 
posteil to the British scetioii of Kashmir Rail- 
way suivcv, via Abbottabad , transfcrrcil to 
Oudh and Rohilkhund Rly in 1910 as Persdiial 
Assistant to Manager, in 1914 was plund 
on special duty to investigate re-alignment 
and other woiks in the vicinity of Ne\' 
Delhi , Asst Hceretary (Stores), India*' 
Railway Board, 1916; Asst. SeiTctai' 
War Branch, 1916; Controller, Rallwa 
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Mafprlalfi, 1Q17, Soriohirv 1o Indian Stores 
Pimhapp (Vnnniitipo, 1010, Ap^t Agent, 
N W. HailNsay, 1921 , and Deputy Agent 
snlHequeiitlv , StHietary, Indian Railway 
Hoard, i02(» , Diieetor ot Fistabllshinent of 
tho Hoard, 1<)28, olfieiated as Agent, N \V. 
Hailway from May to Oetobei 1931 , appolnt- 
etl Agent, April 1932 KleetiMl menibei of 
Instltiilioii of (3vd Engineers, 1910 Jdrfrm* 
Lahoi 0. 

jlOdd, (UnnrRT Pitoxirn. M A (Glapgow), 
i) 1 K (10>2), IPS, (’hief Se( retary to tlip 
(jiovernnK nt of Hengal b 2nd F« bniary 1SH4 
w ls(d)el Ham Etlnr , (ll.ipgow High Hthool 
an<l (Uasgow Unlverplty AppoinfiMl to the 
Tmlian Civ d Service alter examination of 1907, 
armed 2Stb Jvovembc'r 1908 and sc rvc'd in 
Fast Iteiig.iland \ssamas Assistant Magistrate 
and ('olIc‘c lor , trnnsferrc'd to Hengal, April 
1912; ,Tt Mgtc’ and l)y Collr, Aiovr 1914, 
Vue-diairman, diittagong Port rommis, 
.Tilly 191.^1, on Milit.iry duty, Octr 1917 to 
.lany 1918, OfTg Addl Dist, and Sc'ssions 
.Fudge, Assam, M.iy 1918, on Milit.ary duty, 
Ang 1918 to Jany 1919, .ind rtdiiincMl to 
Hengal , Magtc' .inclFollr Apiil 1921 , Fonnnr 
of F\c ise and Salt, Hcmgal, Septi 1921, Oltg 
Secy, Clovl c»f Hengal, A A 1 Dc'ppt and 
Dirc'ctor of Industrie's, Apiil 192(i, Sc'cy, 
(jovt of Hcmgal, Agnl and Ind and V \V 
Dc'pplK JVoyr 1928, Otfg Fonimr .Inly 
1911, eonlirined as rominr , Dccr 1931, 
Addl Secy to Hoyt ot Hengal, Foil Depplt , 
Octr HM2 , (Inef Sc'cy totbo (lovt of Hengal, 
lOtli April 1913 itfdirsh Cliief Sc'crcdary 
to the Oovc'inment of Hengal, AVrileis’ 
Huilcllngs, (\ilciitta. 

HOLLINS, Samoel Thomas, C IF (1931), 
Jnspc'etor-General ol roliee, II I* b Oetcdicu 
0, 1881, m Fithel, youngest d of 'P 

Sheffield, FiSq , Monienotte, Cork, Irish Fiee 
State till ee cf Ediir Queen’s University, Cork. 
Joined Indian I’oliee, 1902 as Asp* Siipdt 
of Hohee , served In various districts as Asstt 
and as Siipdt ol Hohcc , Asst to I) l.O , 
C I T) and Personal Assistant to I G , Rc*eond- 
ed to 'I’onk St ite, Hajpiitana, as I G I^oliee, 
191.5-18, Judicial Mc*mber, Tonk State, 1921- 
192.5, DIG I Hange UP 1928-19.30, 
DIG, C 1 D , U P., 19.30-31 , appointc d 
Inspector-General of I’oliee, April 1931 
Degiee of Honour, Urdu, High J’rofleieney 
Hindi, Police Medal. 1918 Vnblicatwm . 
I’onk State Police Heorganlsatlon Schc'me , 
Tonk State Follc-e Manual , Tonk Slate 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual, the Criminal 
Tribes of the UP Address. Lucknow U.P. 

noOPEB, Rbv. Wiluam, D.D. ; Missionary, 
C M,S.; Translator, Mussoorle, since 1892 , 
b, 1837. Educ,: Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Orford ; Hebrew Exhibition , 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; 1st class In Lit Hum.; 
B.A., 1859 ; M.A , 1861 ; D.D., 1887. Went to 
India, 0 M.S.. 1861; Canon of Lncknow, 1906- 
1919 ; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications • The Hindustani 
Language, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu 
Address : Mussoorie, India. 


ITOWFLL, Sir Fvelvn Berkeley, K C 1 E , 
(*.S 1 , Forc'ign Sec red ary to (Government of 
Jiiclla b C.ilcutta 1877 in 1912, I audit ia 
Cecilia Ednr Chaiterhoiise, Emmamicd 
College, Cambridge, entered ICS., 1900 
Political Assistant, N W F P , 1906 , Deputy 
('oinmissioncr, lfK)7. Dist Judge, 1907, 
served Zekka Kbel Fxpeclit ion, 1908; Dy 
Commissioner, Kohat , 1910 ; HMS (’onsiil, 
Muscat, 19l(>,Dv Coininissloner, Jbisrah 
Wilayet, 1917 Mihtaiy (toyernor, Haghdad, 
1918, Heyenue (Jomniissioner Mesopotamia, 
1918-20, Deputy Foreign Sc*c*i eta iv, 1922, 
OHig Foreign Heeictaiv, 1923-24 and J 929-27 ; 
Hesident in Wa/arlstan. 1924-28, Hesident in 
Eashmir, 1927-29, Presidemt of the Frontier 
DcfeiueCommiffc'e under the Governmemt of 
India, 1924 Pnblicatwns Contiibiitions to 
the N W F IMoyinees (Ja/eltec'r and \a lions 
articles Address Government of India, 
New Delhi and Simla 

TTUHHACK, The Hov. .Totin Ar^TEV, MA 
(Cantab) CSI (19.13), Mcmibc'r of 
tlic' F\c‘«n(i\e ('onncil P.diai and Oris'.a 
b 27 Feb 1878 ni Bridged Almgtcni Ibivds, 
Educ Wmchc'stc'i and Lings College, 
Cambridge* Asst TMagtc* and Collc'ctor and 
Settlement Dtbcc'r m Hcmgal Seltlc-nunt 
Otlicc'r, 1909, .loml Magistrate and Deputy 
Collr , 1910 , transb rre d to P.iliai and Oiissa, 
1912, Olfg Seeredarv, 1915, temporarily 
employ c*cl by Kc'yimnc* and Statistics Deiit , 
India Otlice, 191.5, Magistiatc* and Ccdlec‘t(»T, 
191(5, seryi'd under Go\i ot India, Army 
Dc'paitmc'iit 1918, Offg Secretary to Govt 
ol Hlhar and Orissa, Rc>yc*mic Depaitmc'iit, 
1919 eontlrmed, 1919, Diic'ctor cd band 
HcMords 1923, Otfg Comniissioiic r, 1025, 
coiilirmc'cl 1928 Olfg Mcmibc'i, l5onicl of 
Hc'vc'imc', 1 9 52, tc'iiipoi.ii y mc*nibc'i Goyc'riiors 
Fxeciitiyc* Coimcil Hibai and Orissa. 1933 
Addif'^'i Sccicdaiiat, Hiluir and Oiissa, 
i’atiia 

HUDSON, Sir Leslie Sewell, Et , Mcmiber, 
Legiblative Assembly iiom Sc'pt 19 52 b 2.5 
Nov 1872. Educ Cliii&t’s Hospital Jolnc'd 
P A O S N Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Horn bay Office 189t , 
siibbcrpuntly 'Stationed at Japan, (Ghina and 
Australia, letiirningto l5ombay, 1<)l5 Joined 
Messrs. MacKinnon Mnckcuizie A Co , October 
191(5 Deputy Chairman, Bombay Clcambcr 
of Coinmeice, 1923-24, J’resident, 1024*25, 
1927*28 Member, Hombav l.c*g»slative Coun- 
cil, 1 923- 2f), 1927-28 , Mc'inber, Legislativo 
Asscmiblv, 1932, 1933 and 1934 Address * 
P. (). Box 122, Bombay. 

HUFFAM, Colonel William Tyers Chris- 
topher, O HE, M C., V D , A D L , 
J P , AM Inst. Meeh. Engineer, Local 
Heprosentatiye, India, Sir W. G Ann- 
strong, Whitworth and (’o , Ltd , Manag- 
ing Diieetor, Cr.ucn Brothers (India), 
litd , 5 1880. Pupilslup with Greenwood and 
Hatley, Ltd (Leeds) with Canadian Paeldc 
Railway, 1904-1906, with Babcock and 
Wilc'ox Ltd , Calcutta and Bombay, 
1907-1914 ; served with 1st Bn , West 
Yorkshire Kogt , 1914-1916; Commanded 
ditto 191 () (France*), Town Major Ypres, 
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Deer IflIB. r>AQM((, XIVth Army 
Corps, Franip (1»1{5), Ditto 4fUh 
(North JMldland) Division, France, 1917, 
A.Q M.Q., XVth Army Cori)8, France, 1918 , 

A. A. & Q. M. G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Ocenpation, 1919, Brevet, CUE, M. C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Star, Croix de 
Guerre (Beige). Deputy Chief Controller. 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1920-22, 
Ih-esident, Society of Yorkshiremen in 
Bombay, 1029-1(1 ami 1912, CO, Boinluy 
Ballatjon, A FI, 191()-19:i.{; Uon ADC 
to 1h(' Vj((‘roV, 1912 Jfoii l*n Md( m*\ 
Magirttrnte , l»y( alia Club, llombay 

HUSAIN, Syed abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad, b 1884, Educ 
Nizam’s College, Hyderabad Dcrc.in, Delegate 
to the OrientJil (’onference at Calcutta, 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, lt)23. PvhUcations A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Maniisciipts and Books in the 
State Library Address: TJie State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Aumed, Nawab Amin Juno 
Bahadur, M a, B L , LL D , c S 1 
(1911) , Na^ab (1917) , K C I E (1922),Peshi 
Minister, x e , Mmister-in-Wniting on H E 11. 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chi(‘t Secretary to 
H E 11 '8 Government ft 11 Aug 1863 m I 
Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has G/j 3d 
Edw Christian College and Presidency Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor's Scholar ; High Couit 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy Coilr 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 , Asstt Secretary to 
the Nizam, 1893: Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1895; Chief Secretary to Nizam’s Govt , 1905 
Publications * “ Notes on fslam ”, articles 
in Periodicals. A . Amin Miinzil, Said 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan 

HVDARI, Sir Akijar, Nawab Hydkr Nawvz 
J irN(( Bahadur, Kt , cr 1928, Honorary 
lib 1) (Osmauia) , Honoiary JAv D (M.ulras), 
Finanee and ftailwav Member Hyderabad 
State ISxeeutive Council, ft 8 Novr 1HG9 s 
Of Nnzerallv Hydarl of Cumbav, India, w 
Ainena Najmuddm T\abji (Fii-it Class, 
Kaiser-i-Hlrd Gold Medal) d ol Najmiiddin 
Tvuliii, Bomba V ; four a two d, Edtir at 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay . joiikhI Indian 
Finanee Department 1888 , AssjAarit Aieouii- 
tant General U P 1890, Deputy Aceountant 
General, Bomba \ 1897, Madias, 1990 , E\a- 
niiuer, Goveinment Press Accounts, 1901 
Comptroller, India Treasuries 1903, lent as I 
Aeconntant Geneial, H^delab•id State, 1905. 
Flnnnelal Seeietaiy, 1907 , Secretary t(> 
Goveinment, Home Department (Jndieial, 
Pollee, Medical, Education, et( ), 1911 , Ir 
addition Acting Direitor-tleneral of Commerce 
and Industries 1919, At count ant- General, 
Bombay, 1920 , Finameand Bnilwav Membei 
Hyderabad State Executive Council, 1921 , 
also Member loi Co-operativt* Crwlit and 
Mines Department, 1927, Official Diieetor 
Hmgarcni Gollleiies Co, Ltd., and Mining 
Boards, 1925; Diieetor of the Slialmbad 
Cement Co, Ltd., 'riio Indian Cement Co, 
Ltd., The Indian Indiistiial and Genera] 
Trust Ltd , Tlip (Vntial Bunk ot India JAd , 
Tlie OHinanshahi Mills Ltd , and the AJHiiiijahi 
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Mills Ltd , Chairman, Inter- TTniversltv Board 
1925; First Piesident, Hyderabad Kdueation.il 
Conferenee, 1915, President, All Imlla Mnhum 
inudan Educational t'onleience, Calciitt.t 
1917, debvcnsl the Punjab Tini\eisity t on 
vocation Address, 192’) , Fellow of the Boin 
bay, Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and llvderab.i*' 
Osinania Universities, eomeivt'd and orLM 
uiseti the Osmania Uni\eisit\, H^de^al)all 
the first Uni \ei sit > of its kind in Jn<lia, imp.ni 
mg liigbei ediuatjon tbioiigb the moilium ni 
the vernaeiilar (Didu) wbil(> letammu Eugli It 
a eonipiilsoi v second language tliioiiglionl 
tlie Urdu Nastalui type maiks a new lua n. 
liidu pilnting and the de\elopmeiit of Uitlii 
literatiiio, oigaiils(Hl Ibe State Ah liaeologn il 
Depaitinent , negotiated the punbtisc toi tli 
State ot the N G S Railway , Iasi tlie Hvdci 
aba<l Dcli'gation to the three |{ound 'I'able Con 
fci cnees in London at wliuh he was a Mem in i 
of tlie Business, Fedcial SI i net me and Finaiit. 
Sul)-Comnnttees,Meml)ci ot the Paillamentai 
Joint Sob ft Committee 1933 at winch In 
was a inenilx'r ot the ReseT\o Jtaiik and 
RailM.iV Autiioiity Sul i- Committee and Atl 
vi‘<oi to the Leagim of Nation’s IMonet.iiN 
and Eionomn Confeieme held in iiondoti 
espedalh mten'slcd in Ajaiita Ficscoes and 
Indian P.untmgs , Puhhvahom Hvder.ilnd 
St.it e Budgets and Fdueation.il Addiess( 
Address Dilkuslia, Kliaiatabad, H>d(Mab.id, 
Dec<‘aii, fiidia 

IMAM, Sir Syed At.t, KCIE (1914), csi 
(1911) ft Neora (Patna), 11 Feb 1869 s 'd 
Nawab Syed Jmad Imam, Shamsulnlaina , 
m 3891 , five 6 four d w. 1910 Mary Ro'-i 
who d 1910, (f of Alfred Saupin, of Cliaudi i- 
nagon* Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1891) 
Standing Counsil, Calcutta High Comt , 
President, lstSe.ssion of tlic All-lndla Moslem 
League held at -Amritsar, 1908 , Mi m , 
Moslem League Depn to England, 190') 
Member of Governor’s fjCgislative Oouiud 
Bengal, 1910, Fellow of Calcutta Umvp^sit^ 
1908-12 , Law Member of Governor-Gener.il 
Connell, 1910-10 , Puisne Judge of P.ilin 
High Court, 1917 , Member, lixeeutivo (’oum d 
of Bihar .and Orissa, 1918, J’le&ldiid 
Executive Coiinel) of the Government of 1).' 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919, First Tiidini 
Bopresentative to sit at the first meeting <>1 
the League of Nations, Nov 1920 Addn^ 
Marian Mnnzil, Patna also Bella Vi^l ' 
Hyderabad (Deccan) 

INDORE, Maharaja of, H. H. Maharata 
DHIRAJA Raj RAJESHWAR SAWAI SHhl 
ToKOJi Rao Holkar, Bahadur. G.C i . 
ft. 20th November 1890. Educ' Majo 
Chiefs’ College, Ajmere , Imperial (’ad‘ t 
Cori>s. Visited Euiope, 1910, attcnili d 
Coronation, 1011 , again visited Europe, 19 1 > 
and 1921 • abdicated, 27th February I'U'- 
Helr Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, ft. i9i'" 
Address Indore, Central India. 

ISHWARDAS LUKHMIDAS, J.P., 
Merchant, ft 1872. Educ,: St. Xavn 
School. For many years connected m'<' 
Messrs David Sassoon & f^o., Member of 1 
Municipal CoriKiratlon, Member, Manual" 
Committee of the fSoeiety of the Hon. i 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay 
on the directorate of several well-kno' 
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rompaiilcs lucluding tho Port ( auning and 
Land Improvement Company, tho Sa»BOon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Sassoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co , Ltd., and 
the Uinon Mills ; trustee of Sir nurkisondas 
Narottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 
for Pechey Phipson Sanitarium for Women 
and Cliildron ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the i^ady Northeoto Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of the Board of David 
Sassoon Industnal and lleformatory Insti- 
tute. Prosident, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, Director, Bnndi Portland Cement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd ; 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
'I’ejpal Hospital Nursing Association , Member, 
Managing (’ommittce of tho Helpless Beggars 
and Viec-lh'csldent of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors’ Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association Director, 
Lonavla, Khand.ila Electric Supply Co., Ltd , 
Director, P.mvel Taliik.i Electric Co , Ltd 
and Hnsik-Dcol'ill Electric Supply Co , Ltd 
Member of the Managing Committee, H E 
the Governor’s Hospital Eund Address 
Garden View, Hughes Hoad, Bombay. 

IS\K, Hasan Khan, Thd Uon’iilp Khan 
Haiiadth, IHMiitrii-MiiLK, Sru Ma»'Pvi 
J\I')HAMMA1>, Kt, CIE, b Sliah|,ihaiipur, 
iSbf) m I.adv Br.u, dautrlder ot M.ilak 
Mohamnuid Azuiat-ullali-Kliau, llils ot 
Sli ihialiaupui 18is(! Rdnc Shalijahuiipui 
and Haieillv Vnihul-iiiiiaia, Home Member 
and Cie-iident, JiiduLil (Vmudl, IMiopal, 
Kehied 1927 , NoiMnate(l Itlember, (Vumeil 
id Stale, 1<U1 Addresi .lalllvliothi, Slinlija- 
haiipiii 

ISWAR SAUAN, MUNSHI, BA (Allahabad), 
M L A , Advocate, Allahabad High Court, h 
26 Aug. 1874, m. Srimati Mukhrani Devj 
Edue Church Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur, U. P 
and Muir Ccntial College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly , 
was a member ot the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of tho Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University , President, Kayastha- 
Patlishala, Allahabad, ] 925-20. was Joint 
Se( retary of Crosthwaite Gills’ College, Allaha- 
bad , Hon. Secictary, MacDoiiiiell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad , Hon Secretary, 

U p. Industrial Conference, Politic al and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, AH 
India Congress Committee, President, U. P 
Political and Social Conferonccs , Hon. Secre 
lary. Reception Committee, Indian National 
Congress, 1910, Elected a member of thi 
Couit of Allaliahad Uiilvoisity for 3 year.^ 
1931 ; pjesid cut of Mir Alliihabjul ^wadeshi ' 
League and of the \llahabad sei \ ant of the 
Untouchables Scx'ictv , went to Euroi'e 
lour times and di'livcred speeches and wrote 
m the piesj) on India Address * 6 , Ednioiid- 
stonc Iload, Allah.ibid, U. V, 

IZ/ \T NISHAN, KHITDA BAKHASH KBAN 
Tiwana, Nawao, Malik; Dist. Judge, Dera 
Chaal S^n. b, 1866 Bduc, ; Government 
High School, Shahp, ; private training 
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through Col, Corbyn, Deputy Oommlssiouer. 
Appointed an Hon. Magistrate, 1881 ; Extra 
Asst. Oommsr., 1894 ; British Agent in 
Cabiil, 1903-06 Address : Khwajabad, District 
Shahpore, Punjab. 

JACKSON, Gilbert Holinshbad Blomfikld, 
M A (Oxoii ), I C.S , Puisne Judge, Madras 
High Court b, 26th Jan. 1875. m. to Mrs 
Jackson Educ Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College Indian Ci\ il Service. Address : 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BUASKARRAO VlTHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LI. B , M r. \ h May 1867 m. Bhaglrathi- 
bal, a lady from the Vicliare family of 
Hatn.agiri Distiut Edue Wilson (’ollege, 
Hlldiinslone Colloje, and Go\ eminent Law 
Sdiool Served In Kolhapur State and 
letlred ns Rc'venuc Member of the State 
Conned Started the Maratha Edncational 
Conterence m 1007 and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movemei't in 1911, and has been 
in the Non-nrahmm movement in tho Pre- 
sidency fioiii it.s inception Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the joint Parliamentary 
Committee in lOngland in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them , was 
noinmated member of tho Legislative Council 
m 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two ele< f ions Minister of Education, 
1021-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1930 Leader of the Non- Bialmiln Party in 
the Hombav Ihesideiuy, President of tho 
Satyashodhak Sainaj, 1920-30. IClocted 
Moinhor, Legislative Assembly to represent 
Central Division, Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930-31 , Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committco, Bombay, 
(liaiiman, Bond of Dncctors of the Warden 
Insuijiiicr Co , Ahmodalmd Addret,s ' Shaliu- 
purl, Kolhanur 

JAKRI, 1)R rt N. A , B A, Bar-AT-Law, 
M It A S (London) , Gold Medalist and Life 
Member of ih(' Intm national Jllstornal 
Soiiely of l''iJin((‘, Deputy Dmetorot Ihibllo 
1 idol mat loii, GoviMumcnt of India. Home 
D« paitnifut b 1887 (liadiiaied with 
distmclion trom Allahalmd Univorsily m 1906 
A D C.illcd to till' Bar from the lloii’ble 
Soiictv’^ of (hav’s Jmi, London, m 1929. 
Sometime Ih'siardi Sdiolar in Eionomics 
at the London S( bool (d EcoiiomiCH LL D 
ot Kaii'^a. U 8 A Specialisi'd m the art of 
publu speaking and in Jndiaii Finance at 
l.ondon ]\Ieiuber of U I* Civil Service 
Woiked is a Census Dfliier in U F Was 
oil special didv as Ueirultiiig Ofticer during 
the Wui , Land Auiuisitlon Ollicer, Survey 
OlUcei ot Na/ul buildings and I.aiids , Tneonie- 
Tax OlIiM 1 , Nazul Oflieci and lOlettion 
Ofinvi , Worked as Provim lal Publicity 
Ollid'i to U 1* ({overnmi'id , Was on special 
duty as Provimial Publicity Offiwr in tho 
Ik'hur Province lu connection with Earth- 
quake R* iK'f imaiHures Otfuiated as Director 
of Publu lidormation, (lovcrnnieiit of India 
in .Jime-.hilv , I 9.U /‘ubluafums “History 
and SLitus of Landloids niui Tenants In 
the U P ’’ " An Introduction to the 

assessment of Income-Tax," “ British Con- 
stitution (Constitutional Urdu Series — No. 1 ); 
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Communism (Vrdu),’’ ctt . Addrem 

Depart inuiit, (joveiumcnt oi India, aimla 
and New Delhi 

JAGATNARAYAN, Pandit, Advo^to, aiiof 
(’ourt of Oiidh, and Vice-Cliancellor of the 
Lucknow Univerfiity h Dec. 1803 w 
Sriniatl Kamalapati, d, of P Sham Narayan 
SaUebRaina Edtic. Canning Coll , Lucknow , 
iion-otncial Chairman, Lucknow Municipality : 
Chairman, Reci'ptlon Committee, Slst Indian 
National Congress; Member, Hunter Committee, 
was Minister, V. P. Govt, for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health Address * 
Golagani, Lucknow. 

JAMES, FREDERICK Ernest, M.A., 

(1918), Chevalier do Pordre de I^opold (1920) , 
b 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackiuh 
(1919). Educ • Leeds and London Univerelty. 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y M.C.A , 
Abbeville Amiens Tank Corps, 1910-10 • 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 , General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28, 
visited Persia re Welfare British Employees, 

A P 0 C; 1924 ; ^^csident, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26 , visited Java re. csLiblish- 
ment of Y M C.A,, 1927 ; Political Secretary, 

U P A S I , 1929 , Member, Madras Legis 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
Member, Senate Madias University , Madras 
lietrenchment ('omniittee, 1931 , Madras 
i'^iHiiehise Committee and P. W D Reoiga- 
iiisaMon (\nnnUttee, 1 932 , Member, Legibla- 
tivo Assomblv JTon Coinmissionei ior 
Jiotary Clubs in India, Burma, (‘<‘vlon, Jnva, 
Straits and Siam. Addtos Madras Club, 
Madras. 

.TAMES, MAJOR-G ENKUAL Sir. (Wl LLI AM) BERN ARI), 

Kt , 1925; C B. (1918), C l.E (1912), M.V.O , 
(1911) es of tbe Late William James, 42n( 
Royal Highlanders 'I'ho Bl.uk Watch, and 
of Otterhurn 'lower, Northernheilainl 
b 8 Feb 1805 in Elizala'tli 1^1 into, e. d 
of late William Minto of Tlngri Estate, Assam 
two s. Educ * U. S. College and Sandhurst, 
1st Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regimrat, 
1888, 2nd Lancers, Intelligence Branch War 
Offlee, 1900-01 , South African War, p02 , 
various staff appointments in India , A. Q. 
M. G., Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D. A. Q 
M. G. Corps, France, 1914-16; Br^ -General, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel. Temp . *“““ 

1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19 ,Commandmg 
Bombay Dmtrict, 1919-22; Director of Ilc- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrlec 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Sodctv of Itidn, 1923 and Editor, 
“Horse llreeduii ’’ Address C/o Messr** 
Grindlay & Co Lid., Bombay, 

JAMIAT BAI, Diwan Rai BAnADFR, C T E , 
Diwan Bahaddr, Ealsar- 1 -Ilind Gold Medal 
1930 b. 1861, m 1891 Edw ' Bhown, 
Kohat, and Gujarat Ent Govt Serynse 1880, 
served in 1880, Politic al Office with Kmam 
F F., 1880, aecompaiiled Afghan BoniKurv 
Commission, 1885-1886; special duty 
boundary settlement of Lfighari Barkhan, 
1897 ; Asst, to the Superintendent of 


Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 ; 
services acknowledged by Govt of India , on 
special duty in conuectlon with revision or 
£»tablishment8, 1910: Asst, to Supdt. ot 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 191^11 
Ex. Asst. Comrasr., 1902 , Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1912, Provincial Supenn 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1920-2 
J’atron, Hindu Pannliayat ; Vicc-Prcf'ldei.i 
Dulfciin Fund Comnilttce Member, Ti»>v 
(’(Hindi Boy Si‘out‘< , .ind Vne-Pn'buliMil L\ 
(Joinmitlee Red Cio^s Soc K-ty , Memlx'T, 
mar St bool (Committee V P McMnliuu 
Mum urn Coinmdtee One of the foimders an.l 
patrons of Browne Gymkhana of 

Sandoman I^ibrarv and (Quetta Mum 
cipahtv Puhluntnnis Quetta Muniemd 
Manual , History of Freemasonry in Quett.i 
Beports on the settlement 
Bakkhan, Notes on (1) Domidled Hindu. 

(2) Jlindiis ot Kandahar and Ghazni, ( .) 
Parbla menial wastes and sweepers, (4) Algli m 
Pawindlias, (5) Aehak/.al PatbanS (<*) 
Shmwar. (7) Shorarud vallev and (d) 

rate*- and K( oriomie < onditlons (9) Nutts a 

w.iiuleimg tribe, (10) Khaiaii State, (11) 
HlndiiH ot T)lddar,(12) Cidtaue Indiistiies m 
Baliiehmtan (L>) Admjmstiation of jimlui m 
luial areas til Baluchistan, (14) Noles on tlu 
study of the Biahui liangiiage, (l.>) JVlaiiiu 
(m Uitlu) of Pushtu eoiiveisatioii, (H. 
Translation mtt> English ot Bolothi Dvl 
Botdc; and (1/) Translation luto Urdu '*1 
Bengali Ciuh-dharaTi, (18) Manual ot Uis .. 
maiy Law for Baluchistan. Address t»uet(a 

fAMMU \N1> KASHMIR, Col 

SHKI.K MAHARATA HAUISlNlflHII lUlIAl'M, 

INDAU MAIUN'DAR Sip'u-i-Saltanat-i-Ing is 'I i, 

GCST (1913), U I E (1929). K M - 
(1918), KCVO (1922), Ilon^ \ 1) C tn 
HIM the King- Em pel or (1931), 
the late Gen Raja Amarsinghji, M > 
Salute 21 guns, b 1895 , m UJ-a ’os uml' 
It-Genl H H Shn'e Maharaja Prat apsingl r 
Bahadui. SiiHii-i-Saltanat-i-Inghshia, G I S I . 
(1C IK, GBF, LL.1) Educ. at M.uo 
College, \jtner and the imperial 
(’oips, Dehra Dun Heir- Apparent * Suu , 
Yuvaiai Karaitsiughji, b 9lh Marcb 19 >1 • 
(’aiines (S France) Addrecs Jammu latM 
and Srinagar- K .ibhmir. 

JAMSJl HD NIISSEBWANJI, Morchantj^t jih 

JaiHurv 188B. Educ at ' 

of Mumclpalitv, 191 *. yresUent of MunliMO 
Illy, , Mayor, Kara; In. 1-).W-.W . 4;' 

I»roMiitial Commissionei ol Seouts in 
and Chainnan, Siml (tritial 
operativo Dank. Ud. PuhUMvm^ . 
chi Munluimhtyas P'.PTP?* ‘dS 
and llecoiistiuttioii t>f Civil Life. Addf 
Bonus Road, Karachi. 

JANAKSlN(lH,MAJOR-GEpuAT.RAlBAlU^^^^^^^ 

B.A , C I E , Baliadur b. 1877. Educ * Ji ‘ 
Kashmir Service in 1901 serving In jjai 
capacities both in Civil and Military 
the Civil Branch as Nail) Tehsildar, Ti hs 
Dlst Magt.e and 8(*sslons .Tudgo and ftnallj 
Revenue Minister, fn the 
Dv. Asst, Quarter-lister Generi^, j 

Ma orro. C the 2/2 Katoir BWes and j 
Kashmir Rifles. Got Afglmn War Mi 
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2nd Class order of British India, 1019, Mili- 
tary Secretary to Cominandcr’s-in-rhicf, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Ilcvenno Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Go\ernment and now Army and 
Public Works Minister Botircd from State 
Service, Mav 1932 Address, 1*. O. Khcra, 
vm ralanpnr 

lAJlViANI DASS, SiRDAK, () B hi , Almister-in- 
Waltinjj and Household Ministei, K.ipurthnla 
State, b 4 September 1893, Sultanput, 
Kapurtliala Statt» p]dut at the i‘unjab, 
()\foid, and Soilujiino (Kran(<0 llnivcisltics 
Attended the JiCamie ot J^ations at Geneva, 
1920, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
l)i‘legatloii , advisei to the Pilnccs’ Delega- 
tion at the Hist Hound Table Conlereme 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the Hoeond Bound 
fable ConfeieiK e l‘)i] ib tiled tiom Kai ui- 
tliila State seivue m 193 5, joined Ills 
llitrlmcss of I’atiala's Goveinment m 19 bi 
m (barge of iiortfolios for J'ores+s and Agn- 
(ulture. Holds J'lrst (hdi'i (U M>Nhan- 

l-llltkliar of Kapnithala State lemon 
d’HomuMii (Kraiue), Stir of Militaiv' Meiit 
of Spam, Stai of Aleut of Cuba, Oidei ol 
Sun and 1 ion (Persia) , ()id(‘r of the Nile 

(Egypt), Oidei ol (MoiO((ol, OkUm oS 
Abvssinia and Iirst CUss Or(<ei ot Chili 
and Older o^" Hhawalpui State Addie’-'s 
1 atiala. 

JATKAB, Bhimrao Hanmantrao, B.A ,LL B., 
Pleader, b 24 April 1880 m. to Annapuriiaba 
J atkar JUduc. • at Basim A . V. School , A mraot i 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bar m 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa* 
tion, Yeotmal, since its inception in 1916, 
non-odlcial elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1910, ITi'sident of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd , Yeotmal , Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd , 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal Address’ Yeotmal (Berar) 

JAVLE, M0RKSI1W\U (MilN'IAMAN, OR , IP, 

and Hon. Presidency At'gisti.ite sitk'c 1912 
b 12 l)(t 18S0 w Miss Mogre Ednc 
Elphmstonc and Aiyan 1 .ducat ion Scxietv s 
High Sdiools, studied m Aryan Aledicai 
S(bool of Bombay and was a (a-u.il student 
{»f Grant Aledical College, Bombay Puvate 
medical praditioner foi omt 30 years 
Eleded Councillor, Bombay .Municipal ('oi- 
poiation from G Ward in 1910, le-eleited at 
subseguent general oleetions, f'haimian, 
Standing Coniimttce of tlie Cor]Mnation, 
1922-23, Chau man, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, AlcdUal Belief and I’ublie 
Health ('ommittee, 1929-30, Clcilrman ol the 
Improvements Committee, 1929-30, Mavor 
ot Bombay, \pril 1933-1934 Uidre'ys Alayoi 
Building, Opposite B B A (J 1 Bailway 
Station, Dadar, Ikunbay J4 

JAYAKAll, MUKtTND llAMRAO, M.A., LL.B , 
Bar-at-Iittw, Member, Legislative Assembly 
Educ,: at Bombay University Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years, practised as a 
barrister in Bombay Higli Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
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in public life ; elected to Bombay Legis. 
Connell in 1923 by the Bombay University 
C-onstitiieiicy , and was l(*ader of the Swaraj 
Part,v in Bombay Council until his resjgna- 
tlop after the meeting of the Congress in 

1926 Entered Lcgisl.itive Assembly as a 
represcntativ e of Bombay (Mty in 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof fill 1930 Deputy 
LeadiT of the Nationalist Party there from 

1927 to 1930 Manh Leader ot the Opjiosi- 
tlon in 1930 Simla session, a delegate to 
the Indian Bound Table (’onferenee in lamdoii 
and member oE I'Vderal Stnicture Coinnilttee, 
M<nib(‘i, Indian Drlcgatioii Co-operating 
vMtIi fh(‘ .loiiit JbirliaijK iitarv Committee 
on tli(‘ White P.ipcr Pnh/irations , Edited 
.1 book on Acdant.i PldlosojJiy in 1924 
Addre,ss Wintei Uo<i<l, Mal.ibar II ill, jtombny 

JAYANTI Bamayva PANTUIiU, B.A , B L. 
b Ang 1861. Edvc * at Bajahmiindry and 
Madras. Served m Bev. Deptt. in Madras 
Presidenry and retd as 1st Grade Depy. 
Collr., 1917, acted as Presideney Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Publications * A defence of 
literary Telngii and several articles on 
literature, hlstoiy and arthseology Also 
Teliign translations of the Sanskrit drama 
tlluraiuum-C'liuntaui, Aniarnki Kavyain ami 
Champu liaina>anam Editor oltlu> Sin\avaya 
'rdiigii l.( vinm lx mg publislnd by the 
Tdugu Aiademy Addiins Miiktisvanim, 
East Godavan Dist 

JEELANT, Kuan Saher Dr HajiSyed Arpul 
J vllADEH Sarkr, Ex-Member, liOgislative 
\sH(inbH and lofin'd Medical OHlrer and 
Superintendent oi Disti let Jail b July 1867; 
m d of Subad.ir Major Yaioob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur Educ at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Miunber, Cantonnuuil, 
Comniittcc, for 14 years, inetnher, district 
board for 12 yeais of whldi for 3 veurs was 
Vice-President : and Hon Magic for Madras 
for seven veara. Address Saint I’hoinas 
Mount, Madias 

JEPFEBY, Colonel IV alter Hugh, CTE. 
(1914), (’SI (1924), General Start, Aimy 
lleadquaitcrs, b 15 Dec. 3878 m Cicely 
(’iiarlotte Cowdell Edur at Blundells, 
Tivc'rtoii and Plymouth College Address: 
Simla 

JEFFREYS, Lieut -GENERAL Sir George 
DauELL, KCB (1932), KCVO (1924), 
CMfi (1916), J 1’ (1900),!) L. (1020), 
G O (’ in Chief, Southern (’ommand, India 
h 8 March 1878 ru to Dorothy, d ol J P 
Hoseltme oi W'alliampton, Hants, and widow 
of I lomd, VKconnt Cantdupe (VlRconntess 
(\intelii])e) Educ Eton and B M C., 
Sandiuirst Served with Gienadiei Guaids 
in Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South African 
War, 1899-1902, and in Gu'at Wai, 1914-18 , 
(’ommand aut, Guaids Depot, 1911-14 , Com- 
manded 2nd lin Grenadier Guaids, 1916; 
CoTimiunded snecessivcly 68111, 57th and 1st 
Guards ihigades, 1916-17, Commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19, Jhoiiioted Bt-J.ieut 
(’oloiiol, 1916; Bt-Colonel, 1917, Major- 
(hmeial, 1919, CMG, 1916, C B, 1918, 
afto Commander, J.egioii of Honour and 
(’loix do Guerre (Fiauee); Commander, 
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Order of the Crown and Croix de Guerre, 
Belgium , Commander, Order of St. Stanis- 
laus (JliiBsia). Severely wounded, despat- 
ches U times Commanded Idglit Division 
Armv of the Khine, 1 id 9 , Cominnnilecl 
London Distiiit, 1 920-24, Commanded ’Wessox 
area and Wessex J'iivlslon, 1926-1930 , Ilam])- 
shirc County Council, 1926-1032, Appoint- 
ed G O.C. in Cliief Southern Conmiand, 
India, March 1932 Adilrnn . ('ommand 
lloiise, Poona. 

JEHANGIK, COWASJI, SIR (Bari ), M A. (Cam- 
bridge), KCTE (1027), C.IE (1920), O.B.K , 
M.L A. b Feb 1870; w to ITirabal, Kaisnr-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M B E. <7 of M H A Hor, 
musji of Lowji Castle Edw at St Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and St Jolm’s College, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-16 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20; 
Honorary Secretary, War Tx)an Commit t<*e, 
1917-191 8 , Membei of the Legmativc Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, j 
Government of Bombay, in (harge of the 
Beveuue Depaitment (6th Doe 1921-1 6th 1 
July 1922) , Member of the Executive 
Counell, General Department (23id .Tune 1923- 
23rd June 1928) Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of B<imbav, 1930 . 
Delegate to the Bound Table Conference, 
193(J, 1931 and 1932, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Confenmee, 1933 , 
Partner In the Firm of Messrs. Cowasjee 
Jehangir tV Co , Ld Hu((<‘eded his hither in 
Baronetcy on July 26, 1934 U/rfress 

Xepean Sea Hoad, Malab.ir Hill, Bombay 

JEYPOBE, Bajah of, Sri Ski Sri Vikrama 
Deo VarmA, s of Ute Maluiaj.i SriSii Sii 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sil Sri Hii 
Bekhadevi Mahadevi b. 28 June 1869 m 
Sri Sri Sri HeeradovI Pattaraaharani of 
Patna State Educ * Privately. Succeeded 
to the gndi on 21 Feb 1931; first landed 
zamindar in the Madras Piesideiicy owning 
about 14,000 square miles PublicaiioJis 
Authorof spvcial woiksin Sanskilt, Oiiyaand 
Telugu. Fort, Je>pore, Vizagapatain 

District. 

JHALA, Baj Rana Shri Manrinhji Sorat- 
siNnjl, C.I.B (1918) ; Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur. Rajput ana Educ, : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot Was llrst Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir- Ap part nt and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a few year^ 
In Government service and left it as Dy 
Siiperinte,ndcnt of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Pergonal Assistant toH U. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : Lai Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Fabzani>-i-Dilband Rasikh-tti 
IHKAD DaULAT-I-1RGLI6HIA, Raja-1-Ra jgam 
Maharaja Sib Ranbjr Singh Rajenpba 
Bahapitr, Colonel, G.O.I.B., K.O.S.I. 6. 
1879 :s. 1887. Amm : Sangrur, Jind Smte, 
Punjab 


JINNAH, MAHOMEP ALI, Bar-at-Law. b, 2r>th 
Dec. 1876. m. d. of Sir Dinsliaw Petit, (d) 
Educ, Karachi and in England. Enrolhd as 
Advocate, Bombay High (’’ourt, 1906; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Eaorojl, 1906 ; 
Member, Imperial Legls Council, 1910 
President, Muslim League fspi'claJ ‘»ession), 
1920, Attended Round Table Conference 
1930, President, Muslim League, 193 1. 
Address: Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JOGENBKA, 8in(ji{, The Hon. Sibpab Sir 
Kt (1929) Tuluqdar, Alra Estate, Kheii 
District. Minister of Agriculture (192(5) 
b 23 May 1877. m. Wiuifred May ot 
Donogliue. Contributes to several pajiers in 
India ond England. Has been Homi 
Minister, Patiala State Follow of the Punjab 
Univ. , Presdt of Sikh Kcluel Confee 
served on Indian Sugar ('ommittee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
o\ East and Wet>t Pnbhcations “Kamla”, 
Huijajian , Nasi In, Lite of B. M, Malabai 
and Kami Address Aha Holme, Simla (East) 

JOHNSON, The Hon John Nesbitt Cordon, 
(’ r E (1928), ICS, Cliiof Commissionei, 
Delhi, h 26 Eebinniy 1886 Educ Bos^all 
ScliooJ , and ()m'eu's College, Oxtord (Senioi 
Scholar) EnteiiNi ICS, 1909, Ihiihi 
Secietary to G()\ermnent, Bnited Piovime*^ 
lOi.5-16, Indinii Aimy Reserve of OlTieeis, 
attached 1/3 Gnrkluvs, 1918-19, Begistjai, 
Allahabad High <\)iiit, 1919-24, l)epiit\ 
CommlsslonoT, Delhi, 1924, Olfg Di’i)ut\ 
Sctietaiy to the Go\einmeiit of Jiidi.i 
Industries and Labour Department, 1926 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1925, 
othciaied as Clnet Coinniissionei, Del In, 
AIauli-Septcin]»ei 1928, and A]»ril-0( tobi i 
1930, appointed Chief Commissionei, Delhi, 
Man li 1932 Address. Clilof (’ommisbionei’t 
House, Delhi 

JOHNSTON, Sir Fbbderiok William, K C.T.E . 
G.S.I., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Cliief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; b. 2 Nov 
1872. wi 1905 Gertrude Hehm, d of the lati 
Lt.-Col J. Young, one s. Educ: Kelvlnsidt 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridgt 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr , 1896 ; went to N -W 
Fron., 1899; and was employed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, Finance Dept , 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1916-17 
Addrm; The Residency, Bushire, Persian Gulf. 

JONES, Charles Evan William, BA, M A 
(Oxon), Honmns Histxiry (1902), Directoi 
of Public Instrudion and Sccietaiy to <»ovl , 
Edmatlon Dejiartment, Central Proving ^ 
5. 9ih July 1879 Educ Jiandovery ('ollej< 
and Brasenose ('ollege, Oxtord Govoinment 
Educallonal Service, Egypt (1 902-1 90 D, 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove School (1 904-1 00()) 
Indian Educational Seivice 1906 , Diiecloji 
Public lustruetion, N W F Province (1917 
1921), and Director of Public Instruction 
Central Provinces since 1 921 Address Nagpm 

JOSHI, Sir Moropant Vishvanath, K'i 
K.C.I.E., B.A., LL.B., 6. 1861. Edtic.: 
can Coll., Poona, and Elpbinstone Coll 
Bombay. Praotleed as Advocate In Judlci. 1 
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romiiir/» Court in Berar fioin J884-1920, 
Homo Member, C. I* Govt., 1920-25, Presi- 
dent, AU-India Liberal Federation, 1925 , 
Chainnan , A f?e of Consent Coiuniittcc, 1 928-29 , 
Advocate Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P Address Amraoti, Berar. 

lOSHl, I'JabAYAN MALHAR, B A., M L A., J. P 
Member of the Servants ol India Soc b .Juno 
187P. Edtic.: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught In private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soo., 1 009. Sec , Bombay 
Social Service League, since ISll, and Sec., 
Bombay Presy Social Reform Assoc , 1917- 
1920 ; Sec, W. India Nat. Liberal Assoc, 

1 019-1029. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt 
of India as representative of the Indian Press. 
1917, and in 1920 to Wadiington and In 1921, 
1022, 1925 and In 1029 to Genevans delegate of | 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour C'onfce., Deputy Member of the 
(io\eruing bodv ot the J L () , sineol922. 1 
Ivai«ar-i-Hind Silver Medal (1910) Was 
awarded, but declined 0. 1. R. in 
1921. Member ol the Bombay Municipal 
(’orpn. since 1919, up to end of March 1923 
Nominated by Govt , a Member of the 
liCgislatno Assrvmidy in 1921 and again iii 
10J4, 1927 and 1931 to represent labour in- 
1 crests Appointed a Member of the Royal 
(’ommission on Indian Labour is Labour re- 1 
laesontaf ive Attended Round Table Gonlee. , j 
1930, 1931 and l9;»2und was lor sometiim 
inembei of the Cou'^ultative (Vimmittee 
Attended the meetings ol ^ lie Joint Porha-i 
mental V Committee us Indian deh'gatc | 
Rle<ted iMeiubei ol the Governing Body ol th<‘ 

I f. O , Guu'va Addrc'is Seivantsot India 
Soeieti , haiidUurst Road, Bombay 4. 

ivA.TTJI, Abdeali Mahomehali, BA,! 
JJ. B. ( Cantab ), Bar.-at-Law ; late Judge, | 
High Court, Bombay, b. 12 Febniarv ' 
1871. Edtic St. Mary’s InstitutioiL I 
Byculla,St Xavier’s Col L, Bombay, Downing 
Coil, Cambridg(s and Lincoln’s Inn. Ord. I 
KeJIow, S\ lid le and Dean 111 Law ot Bornliay i 
(Tniv , Picsident Aniuinau-i-lsl.nii, Bombay . 
Islam Club and President, Bhiin Gyinkluna I 
JddnsH Dllkoosh, Grant Road, Bombay. | 

KALE, Vaman GoviND. Professor, Fergusson [ 
C(dI«‘go. b, 1870, Educ. ; New English 
8choui and Fergusson Coll , Poona ' 
Joined tlie Deccan Education Soev of, 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Follow of, 
Bombay Uni V for live years since 1919. Prof 
ol History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll , Member, Coiinei] ot State, 1921 -2 J, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25 , 
Scdetarv, D E Society, Poona, trom 1925 to 
1928, Viee-Piefeident, Bombay Provincial 
Cu opeiative Institute, etc Lila ral in Politics, 
lias addressed numerous public meetings ; has I 
published many articles on economics and | 
political and social ridorin, and the following 
works: “Indian industrial and Economic ' 
Problems,*’ “Indian Administration,'’ Indian i 
liConomlcs,” “ Dawn of Modern Finance in I 
Jndia," “ Gokhalo and Economic Reforms,” j 
“ India’s War Finance,” ** Currency Reform in 
India,” “Constitutional Reforms in India,” i 


JCeimomies of l*roleetion m India,” “ Econo- 
mics in India,” “ Problems of World Econo- 
my,” “India's Finance since 1921,” etc. 
Address : “ Durgadhlvasa,” Poona No. 4. 

KAMAT, Balkris! 1 >A Sitaram, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b. 21 Marth, 1871. Educ.: Deccan 
i oil. m. Miss Yamunabai 11. JM. Oawaskar of 
Coehin Member, Bombay Legis. Council, 
1913-ld, 1919 29, Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly. 1921-23 (Liberal) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 Member 01 various 
educational bodies , has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform, 
lately Member, Royal (Commission on 
Indian Agric iilture, Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee ; Member, Bombay 
J>.eg Council, 1930- 14 , Member, Bombay 
Ibitrenchment Ckmimittce. Address * Ganesli- 
kiiind Road, I’oona 5. 

KAMBLI, Siddappa Totaepa, BA, LLB., 
Divvan BAiiAhim, Minister of Kdinatiou 
to Bombay Government b September 1882. 
Educ • at Deerain (’ollt'ge Practised as 
jileailer from 1900 to 1930 in Dbarwar Courts ; 
Non-Olfieial President of Ilubli Municipal 
Boiougli fioin 1922 to 1930 , President, 
Dbarwar Dist Local Boaid in 1929 and 
1930 , Member of Bombay Council Hiiico 
1921; Dei»uty PriNident, Bombay Council, 
1927-30 , organised first non-Brahmln Con- 
fereme in Hubli in 1920 ; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M S. M Railway, 
for about two yeurs , President over 1st Kar- 
natak Unifleatmn (Conce held at Beignum, 
President ov<‘r CCo-ojicratiyo Conference held 
at bhiggaon in Dbarwar Dist in 1927 , Presi- 
dent, All-1 ndi.i Vecraslialva Conference at 
Bangalore in J927. Was President, Dliar war 
Non-Biahmiii League , w'as Jilember, Liii- 
ga>at Education Association, Dbarwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, Hubli Address'. 
18, Queen’s Garden, Poona 

KANDATHTL Most IUsv. Mar. auouptine, 
J> I> , Anhbish()|),Meiropolitanof Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-adjutor 
wuth right ol sue cession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam. siuee 1911, 6, 
(’hemp, Vaikam, Travancore, 25 Aug 1874. 
Educ Pipnl Seminal y, Kandy, Ceylon, 
PrWt, 1901 I’arlsh Piiest tor some time; 
Rector ot Prep Sem , Ernakulam .and Pri- 
vate Sec to the first ViCar Af>ostol!« -^f Erna- 
kiilam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 3, 1911 s Rt Roy Dr A, Pare- 
parambil as Si'cond VkaII-A postohe, 9 ])oer. 
1919, Instilled on 18 Deer 1919; was 
made Artlibishop, Metropolitan, 2 1st Deo 
1923, (Suffragan sees being ChangaiiacUcrry, 
Tridinr and Kottayam), Installation 16 
Nov 1924 UUhess Archidshop's House, 
Ernakulam, Coehin State 

IvWGV S 1 U .1 IMsiiiDJi BVU VM.ir, Kt (1928), 
M \ , LL B , /> 271h Feb 1875,/? of Byramji 
Bbikaji Kaii’jra, Share and Stock Broker. 
Jidur Elidiinstone High School, Wilson 
ColKgi, and Government Law School, 
BoTiihay Advocate of the Higli (^ouit, 
Bombay, 1903; an Additional Judge of 
Bombay High Court, 1921 , Advoeatc-GencTal, 
1922-1935. Addtess: 120, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 
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KANJIAIYA LAL, THE JION .Mic JUhTiOB 
Bai Bahadur, M.A.,BL.B.,Judgo, High Court, I 
AJlaimbad, 6 17 July 1866. m. ShrimatiDevi, | 
d. of Vyas Gokuldaeji of Agra. Educ, * The 
lyfuir Central College, Allahabad ; loined 
the C.P. Civil Service on 22 A])ril 1891 asi 
Munsiir, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1907 ; 
appointed Asst. Sessions Judge with the I 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 
1908; acted as District and Sessions Judge' 
in 1910 and again in 1911; appointed i 
Additional Judicial Commibsioner, Oudli,! 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad! 
High Court in 1920 and subsequent years for 
dltterent periods. Promoted Judicial 
(Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Apiniinted j 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again In 1923. 
Ketired July 1926, Vice-President, Age ot 
(>)nsent Committee, 1928-29, Member, Hindu 
llcligious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 , 
Member, Board of Indian Medicine, D P , 
since 1925 , Honorary Treasurer, Ailaliabad 
University since 1927 PublicatiortH El(‘- 
nu'iitary History of India , Dh«irina Shikslia 
or a treatise on Moial cull me in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the lleorgamsation of 
the .Judicial Stair Addreas No 9, Elgin 
Hoad, Allahabad 

KANIA, JfAlliliAL .TKKlsoNb\s, B4, LLB 
(The Jhm Mr Justice) Judge, High Court, 
IJoinbay b 3id Nov ISbO m eldest 
d. of Sir Chunilal V Melita, K (’ 1 K , 
ex-Alember of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Boniljay Aliout eiglitc’eii 
years’ piactiee at the Bomiiay Bar as an 
advocate on tiio oiiginal side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, Higli Couit, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1 931 and 1932 Addrns 102, Kiclgc 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KA-NllvA, JlUA OF, The IIoVblk Baja Sir 
B lJLNDllV NARAV \N BiHNJi DKO, Kt 
(1933), O B (1918), Member and Vwc- 
PrcHidcmt oi the Exeeutive (Council of the 
(Joveinor of Bibar and Orissa b 24 March 
1881 m d ot late llaja J^udukishcue Mand- 
liata, Buling Clncf ot JS.iyagarii State, Orissa, 
111 1899 Ediio ilavensUaw Collegiate 

School and Eavensbaw (JoUc'ge, Cuttack 
Assumed inanagemeiit of Kanika B.ij from 
(tourt of Wards, 1902, Nominated Mcmibcr, 
ih'ugal Advisory Fishery Board, 1908 Elect- 
ed representative of the J landholders of 
Oriss.! and CUota Nagpur to the Bengal 
ia*gu.lative Ccnuieil, 1909 Conferred with 
the peisorial title of Baja, ItllO bllcrted 
rc'preseiitative of Orissa landholders to Bihar 
unci Oiissa Legislative Council, 1912, 
and ag.iiii from the same eonstit uc'jk v 
ill 1910 Elected additional Member to 
Vic eroy and Goveruor-Oeiu>ral ot India’s 
Legislative Coinic il from Bihar and Onssa 
Laudholdcrb’ (’oiistituc-iK y, Jt>16 Co-opted 
MuiiImt as reprc'seiitative of Biliur and 
Orissa province* to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee O'^outhboroiigli) sat on the division ot 
functions between the Central and Proviiic lal 
Oovernments and between the* Executive 
Council and IVDriistcrs in ])ro\ineial Govern- 
ments, 1918 Fedlow ot Patna Uuivi*rsity, 
1917 to 1919 Title of Baja as hereditary 
distinction cionf erred iii 1919. Elected 
Member of the I’atna University Senate fiom 


1919 to 1922 Eloctc-cl Member fnmi On-, i 
laiudholders* Constituency to Bihar and Onss < 
Legislative Council, 1921. Elec tod Mem In j 
from Bihar, Orissa and Cliota Nagpur Jiand- 
liold<*rs’ Constituency to the Iridi.in Legislativ 
Assc'mbly, 1922. Elected Member from 
Orissa Landholders’ Coiistitueney to Bihcu 
and Onssa Legislative Council, 1023 and again 
from the same eoustitueney, 1920 Nomina 
tc*d Mc'iuber of the Patna University beiiali 
Ironi 1927 to 1920 Member of the Com 
mittee elected !>> Bihar and Onssa LegiHlcitU( 
Connell to vo-ojit with the Simon Commission, 
1928. Aiipomted Mcmlic'r of the E\coutu( 
Council of the Governor of Biliar and Orissi 
.fanuary 1929 and Vice-President of the said 
Evc'cufhe CoiiiKil, Jlcceiiiber 1931 E\- 

ollieio MembcT of J’atna University Seiiati 
1929 to J932, and nominal c'd Mcmiber sm< t 
November 21, 1932 Addn-sa Baj-Kauika 
Cuttack, Orissa, aud I’atu.i and Banc In, 
Bihar and Onss.! 

KANITKAll, KnsHAV BAmohandra, M \ 
BSc, 6.22 Aug. 1876 Educ. New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Forgussoii 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Membci 
and Professor of Physics in the 1) E Society s 
institutions, 1903-32 , was in clxargc of tin 
Boarding House, New English School in 190:) 
m charge of FcTgu&soii (Joll Hostels, 1 900-1 1 
m charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21, 
lias been on the Bombay University Sen.B( 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate, 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Ch.urinan, Poona 
District Sc'hool Board, for six years roiirescm- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona Uilv 
Muiiicip.ility for nearly 7 years and workcil 
on the Viswchliwaraya Technical Education 
(Committee, 1920 Secretary, Pliysical Trainini' 
Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928, Principal, Fergusson College*, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1921, 
was given King’s Commission In 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Ollicei in the Bombay Univn- 
sltv Training Corps Working as a Ian 
Member of tho Modorn Education So(ief\ 
Prof of Physics m tlie Nowrosji Wadia ('olIci:( 
Poona Elec ted Dean of the Fac ulfcy a* 
Science, Univ. of liombav\ for 1933- >4 
Addri'fss Ganesh Wadi, Ferguson Unllui 
Boad, Poona 4 

IvABANJlA, Beuram. Naorosji, Menb.ml 
6. Sept. 1876 Educ Elphinstoue lUuli 
School and Sir Jamslicdji Jeejeebhoy Pn^i 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay, ^^a'’ 
President of Japan and Sluinglui 8iIK 
Merchants’ Association , was Hon. l^«ielai\ 
ot the War Loan Committee for A Ward ot 
Bombay; was Hon. Secretary, Our !>•' 
Fund , Hon. Secretary of " People’s Fair " ni 
1021 Awaidc'd Kaiser-i-Hiiid Medal and a 
Ortiflcate of Merit m 1922 Is Chairman 
Versova Boa oh Sanitary Committc'o. (J"*' 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Commit! . 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board ot 
Inquiry re • Gold Thread Industry and Cent d 
Banking Inquiry Committee. Is a Mem' " 
of the Society for the Protection of Child t"' 
In Western Tiidia ; also a Trustee of vai f 
cliaritablc institutions and has been li'’ 
Director of some Joint Stock CJornpaiia*^ 
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rrosldcnt, ItkIuii M(*rcliants’ Chambci, 1933 i 
A<ldresB ' Messrs. Goblui Karanjia, Limited, 1 
Bombay 2. j 

KAEAULI, n. n. Maharaja Dhiraj Bhom 
Pal Dho Bahadur, Yadhkul Chandra 
BHAL. d. 18 June 1806 «. 21 August 1U27 

Address : Karaull, Bajputana. 

IvlKVE, 1>\TTATRAYA GOPAL, M V (BolU- | 
bH\), Jbmtipalaiid Piolossm ot JHistoiv and | 
Mcononucs, Williimdon Collego, l‘ () Dist 
Satara, IhnvnsHv Teaduu, Bonilmv Uiii\<*i- 
sitv, f> -1 Dee 1898, h ol Xaivo, Goi>al i 
JUlkiJsInia and Gopikabai, tn 1924 Sninati- 
bai, d ot Mi Miaie , tliieo ‘ and on<‘ d \ 
Educ Vow J^nglisb S( liool and I'Vrgussdii | 
(V)lleg(‘, J*oo»m Cobddi M(‘<lalist 1921, j 
WiHldoibuin Scholar 1921, 1‘iotisMji ol 
llistoiv and Kionoinns, hcigU'^Hon ('ollcgc 
Pooim 192 1-1 bS"), Assistant Suimm intcmlcnt 
New Bimlisli S< bool 1924-2(», Jaddenanl ami 
loi soni(‘ tune \«ting Adjutant lmi\eisit\ 
Tiuining Goips 1924-28, ({eneial Sisietaiv 
Poona lntei-(V)llegiate Spoits Assodation } 
1921 27 , Ke(‘toj Peigiisson (‘oll<‘tfe Hostels 
192()-11, Ga\ei\iden(e bctoie Indian San- 
dhill st Coniinitteo 192(3 and Bonvhav Physnal 
Tiainmg Committee 1928, Assoiiato Meinhei 
ot the Servants of FiKlia Sodety , Local Sd- 
i( tai V, Indian Statistnal Institute, Meinbei, 
JiKlian Bionoinn Assodatioii , Alemliei ot 
Goinidl, Dei (an Sahha , has tieipientlv lontii- 
huted to the piess on politiial, eionoinii and 
const it lit Jonal matteis I'idduations 'J’wo 
Alarathi books on Pimiiiiles ot Liononuis and 
Indian Iiliononiic IbobliMiis (1927, 1929), 

IVdeial ions a study in ('oni|)aiat i\c Pohtus 
( 1 933/, Indian Pedeial Finani e ( 1929) , Gem va 
and Indian Laboui (1931), Lionoinn Condi- 
tions in the Dcdaii at the advint ot Biitish 
nile, Paihannsitaiy GiAoinnidit (1914), 
Lionoinii Planning in India 19, 11 Addn'ss 
■VYilhngdon College, PO Djst Sataia. Club, 
r Y.C Jliiidii Gymkhana, Poona 

IvASIBlIB, MA 11 AKA.TA OF, see Jaininii and 
K.isliniir, Alaluraja ol. 

KASTUllBHAI LALBHAI, SllETii, Mill- 
owner, h. 22 Dei. 1894. m Sriiiiati 
Sardaben, d, of Mr Chinianl.il Vadilal Zaveij 
of Ahrnedabad. Ediu utGujorat College, 
Ahniedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahrnedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19, oleeteit 
Vice-President, Ahniedabad Millowners 
Association, 1923-26 ; elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative ol 
the Millowners’ Assodatioii (1923-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Genova, 1929. 
Address Paukoro’s Naka, Alimedabad. 

KAY, SIR Joseph Aspden, Kt (1927), 
J P , Managing Directoi, W H Brady 
tV Co., Ltil , Member, Council of Tmiicrial 
Agrleultural Research b 20th January 1884. 
m, 1928, Mildred, second d of late J S and 
R. A. Burnett of Rowsley, Dcrbysliiro. Educ, 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 , Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the sevenil 
companies under their control; Chairm.in, 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, 1921 and 


in India, 


1922 . Linployers' Delegate to Inteina- 
tioiial Labour Conference, 1923; Officer 
in Bombay Light Iforse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1925-26-31- 
32 ; President., Cliamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
Chairm.in, Baik Bay Kiiquiry Committee, 
1920 Chairman, Prohibition (Finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1920 Address: Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean 8ca Road, Bombay. 

EAZl 8YED, IIIFAZAT ALI, B.A , LI B, 

6. 1892. Edue Jubbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President, Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
for Local Self-Government, Pnblic Works, 
Public Health, cti , Central Provinces 
Address Imlipoi.i, Kh.indwa 

KEANE, Sill Mkmiai.l, ]\.(* S 1 , J932 , C S 1., 
1929, C 1 E , GoMMiioi ol Assam b 1874; 
m 1911 , one b tw'o d Educ Ciuverslty 
College, Dublin, Indian Civil Hei\ho, 1898, 
Cndei Senet.irvto GoM'iiuneiit.U 1* , 1900-08, 
Setileiuent Olhiu, llajpnt.uia, 1910-14; 
Heiietaiy to GoM'iiiincnt. IJ P, 1917-19; 
Chlei Si‘(ietai>, 1919-21, PiiMdont, Legisla- 
tive (ouniil, United Piovinees, 1921-25, 
MenilHi, Puhlii SiiMco Coniimssion, 1928, 

( oniinissionei , Meenit, and Menibei of the 
Ja'gislative \sseinhl\ , 1 929 , Memhei, Bouid 
ol Rovenue, U P , 1930-31 , Goveinoi ol Assam, 
1912 Reiri.ition Goll, tiainis, llshmg. 
Address Goveimiieiit House, Shillong 

KFLKAR, Narsivha Chim'aman, B LL.B 
(1894) , ex-M.li A Editor, hcsari^ Poona, b, 
24 Vug 1872 m Dnrgah.ii, d of Moropaiit 
i’endae Educ Miraj, Poona, Bombay Dist. 
Court Pleadei till 1899 , editor, Atahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919, editor, Eesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and ag.un troin 1910 to 

; 1931 , Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 ; 

President, Poona City Muniupality in 1018 

1 and again from 1922 to 1924, President, 
Bombaj. Provinei.il Conference, 1920, Dele- 

! gate and member of Congress. Home Rule 
League deputation to Engl.ind in 1919 ; 
elected member of tlie Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1026 PuhlicatLons' Books in Mara- 
thi 6 dr.inias, I historical treatise, 1 treatise 
on Wit .and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gaiigadliar 'I'ilak .mil Gatihaldi, History ot 
Ji eland, A ti eat iso on beieuee of Polities 
In English, Case for Jndi.in Home Rule, 
Lanilmaiks of J/ikmau^a’s lilo , “ A J’assing 

Pliabo ot Polltits ” J’leasuies and Privileges 
ot the Pen " Addrci^H 3'ilak Road, Sadashiv 
Potli, I’oona City. 

KELKER, ViNAYKK Morkhiiwar, Diwan Balia- 
dur (19*53), M A , Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1931. h 11 Oct 18(52 m Mrs I^aksluni- 
bai Kolkcr Educ , Burlunpur Zila School ; 
Fieo (3mu*h Institution, Nagpur, J ubbiilixne 
College, Midi Centi.il College, Allaliahad. 
Eiiteied Government Service as Sel tool mas ter. 
Jle.id Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst. 
(\)mmi''bioner from 1880, retired as Dist and 
Sessions Judge, A kola, December 1916 
Address Cr.iddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEMP, Kennh'11 M('I\t\rj', MA (tlintab), 
(Classiial Tupos, 1 90()) , B.irrister-at-Law, 
Uunei Tenipie) Advoi ati -Geiieial, Bombay. 
b, 13 Dec. 1883 , m, Margaret, e,d. of Lt . 
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Coloml Shct'f, J Ar S Ikiiu 

Watson’s <;o!l('tns ICdiul»ur»»h , Dulwich t’(»ll , 
and (’orj'Us Christ 1 <Jollcj?e, Caiiibridyc 
l*rnctis<*d at B.ir 111 Jtouibay, 1900 onwards 
(with iiitcr\al ot Wai Service) , acted ah Clncl 
Crc'.idciicy Mai?istrato, 1 OIJ , Aided ,liid«c,i 
Hit'll Court, lor ptriods duiirm lt>27, J02K and 
lUJO, Advocate-Ccncr.il, J'Vbniarv, I9‘tr> 
Ailin'^'* The Leas,” Altainont Koad 
Doinbay 

ICDVLS, Brigauicu-Oknekal Sir Terenoh 
Hi’MPHREV, K"CI10 CSl (J02R), 

CMC aolO), C 1 K.(1917), 28 Ma> 1877, 
m Kdith Jt»*atrie(‘ (Kaisar-i-Jliiid Medal, li’irst 
Class) d ()1 Lt -General A C McMahon. V. 
It S Etiuo Jlailevbuij, Coll and 11 M C 
ICnterod Ann V, 1897 , Alajor, 1915, 'leinp 
JiK'ut -(’ol , 1918 , Bt Lt Colonel, 1918, Lt - 
Colonel, 1923, granted honoraij lank ol 
BiiRadlei-Ceneral on letiniiKsit from the 
Indian Aiinv, Ma\ 1932, served Tirah, 
1897-98 (wounded, despatches, medal 2 dasps). 
on famine dnt^ in Cential Biovime'^, 1900, 
Vne-Consnl, Seistan and Ivaln, l‘»03. Consul, 
'rmbal-i-IIaKUii, 1900 , seived in llaluchistan, 
1908, I’ol Aueni, Hahioin, 1914, seived in 
Ah'soputamia, 1915, in chaiRo Mekian 
Mission, 1910 (C I E ) , at/tached to llnssian 
Army in Uunuuiia and Car[Mvlhians (1917), 
spe(,ialdut\ in Russia, 1917-1918, IJi Iq-CeneraJ, 
Cencral St.ilf, South Russia, 1919 , Deputy 
Ui*j;li Cuiiiiiiibsionei and oUn latiiiR HirIi Coni- 
missioiKJ, South lliissia, 1919-1920, ser\ed 
in BaliKldhtau, 1921-28 (C S I ) , Diitish 
Envoy at the (\mit ol Nepal, 1928, Jto-j 
sideiit in Cyvalioi, 1928-29, Agent to the 
Covernoi-CcMioial in States of \\ esteiii India, 
1929, Jlesidint J1 y d< laliad, 1930 , retiud, 
1933, (luardi.in to H 11 The Maliaraja 
S( India ol (ryyalior, f K C 8 , and E Z S. 
Addu'hh Cwa lior, C 1 

EJIA.r\ MOHAMAD NOOK, TUE HON 
KHVN lUiunrR, 15 BL CUE PuLsne 
.ludge Patna Higli Court (1930) Vlc< -Cliamid- 
lor, Patna llnner»it\ (1931) b I87S m 
1898 EdUi' Cava Zlllali Si hool, Patiii Col 
lege, Doveton Coll, St Aavier’s College, 
(iaieutta , Kipon Coll , Caleutta Practised as 
lawyir Irom 1904 to 1922 President, Legis 
(diuiKil, Bihar and Oiissa irom 1922-lt>30 
ulcW/c** J’atiia and Caja (Bihar and Uiisb.i) 

J\ HAN, SiUFAiT All\i\P, ]JA, Elrst (’lass 
Hononrs in Historj, 1914, Lift O, 1918 
t^niycrsity Professor ot Alodeiii Jiidian 
Hisloiy, Allahabad Cniversity, since 1921 
b Eehruarv 189 1 in Eahmida, v d ot the late 
, hist Ice Shall Dm ol the Jhinjab Hmh Court, 
hdiu Covc'rnnw'nt High School, Moradabad , 
Cnivc^rsitii's <j 1 Cambnclge and Duhlin. Aleiii- 
ber. United Brovdiices begislativc Coumal from 
Moradabad, 1J o j 924-30 Gave Lvldeiico 
bedore tho lieforms Umpiiry Committee, 
1924 , the Eeonoiuie Enquiiy Committee in 
1925, and other Committees In United 3*jo- 
vniees President of the Ihovlncial Mnham- 
inadan Educational Conference, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929, loundor of the 
English weekly, tiio ” Star,’* Allahabad , 
Muslim dc'h'gate to Hound Table Conferenres, 
1930-32 , Delegate to Joint Scdcct Oomniittec 
on Constitutional lleloims, 1933, President, 


AU-India Alasllm Conterence, 1933 , Honoraiv 
Secretary to Muslim Deajgatlon to Hound 
Table Confoionte , J*rosidont, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 , President, All- 
Bongal Mnsliiii Coiiteienee, Dacca, July 1931 , 
President, Bengal Muslim Edu(‘ational Con 
fcrence, 1930 , President, Punjab Muslim 
Educational Coiifereneo, and Ajmer-Mcrwnr.i 
Muslim Educational Conterence, 1929 Mem- 
ber of Eecleral Structure Sub -Comm ittc', 
and niim«*rous other Sub-Committees of tin 
three Iloniid 'J'able Coufcrencesand joint Selei I 
Committee , AlembcT, Viceroy’s Consultation 
Committee, R 'F. C, 19J2 Publication a 

Eouiid(‘r and Editor till 1925 of the Journal 
ot Indian History ; ]>ubhsln‘d Anglo-Portu- 
guese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 

1703, in 1923, East India Trade in tin 
seveiiti i‘iitb Century, 1924, Soureos foi tin 
History of Biitisl) India in the seventeentli 
Cmifury, 1920 John Alarshall m India, 100s- 
1072, What are the Rights for Muslim 
Mmoiity in India ? (1928) , Organiser and 
joint author ot tlie Alemorandum of th< 
Alusliim on United Provinees to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (July 1928) Coutn- 
hiitloii of numerous articles to histoiitnl 
jouinal and to the *‘ s'far,” Allahabad 
AddrcuH 25, Stanley Road, Allahabad. 

kll XPARDU, IHLKRISIINA GANESH, Tni 
Hon AIr , B A , Lh B , Alinistei, C 1* Govein- 
inont b August 1880 m Shiimanl Sb Mamitai 
Khaparde, d ot S.irdar Baba Al.iliara), 
Pirst Class Sardar, Boona Iktuc Dc'ccan 
Collem*, Boona, and Bombay Alter taknm 
the l-L B degriM* bid tied down to jirac-hsi 
as a lawyer at Amraoti (Berar) Took pait 
111 the Home Rule agitation ot thi' late bok 
manja Tilak and Alls Bemut Was Viu 
Chairman ot tin Amraoti Municipal Commit ti i 
Enteied Conncil m 1924 as a member ol tin 
Swaiaj Barty Ih'signed and re-elected tn 
CoiiiK il in 192(> as a memljcT of the Respon- 
sivist Barty Leadei ot the Nationalist Bart\ 
in the Central I^rovinies Lc'Uislative Courn il 
Miice 1927 Le.idei ol o])|M)Mt ion Set up 
Nationalist I’.irty Mimstiy in othce m 1927 
and 1929 A\as leader of opposition .sine 
1930 till accfptid ofhee (Minister tor Kilma- 
tiou) on I2tli AJaich 19 34 Addtess ('ml 
Janes, Nagpur Pa niaucnt addn’i>s IsAuiyiudi 
Wadn, Amraoti (Berar) 

KHAPARDE, Ganesh Shbikkishna, B.A 
(1877), LLB (1884). Advocate and Membti 
of Council of State, b. 1955, m. Laxmi J3ai 
Indite, in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt 
Commissioner in Berar from 1885 to 1889 , 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of tin 
Local Aluniclpallty and Chairman of the 
District Board fer nearly 17 years. Member 
of Viceroy's Legislative Council , Memliei 
of the Council of »Statc^ ; rc-cleeted in 102o, 
Address: Amraoti, Berar, C P. 

KHOSLA, Kanshi Ram JournallHt, Proprietor, 
The JinixTial Publislilng Co., J.rfihore, b. 
Apnl 1882 JUduf at E C (’olKgt 
J.uhore Jom< d Comm(>r( lal Bank oi 
liidu, Ltd, 1902, Manager, PeopA 
Bank, 1904, J'mijah Co-ojH'rativo Bank, 
1905, Stinted own ttim of KhosU 
Bros., 1905; started Imperial Publishing 
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( 'ompany, 1 01 1 and Industrial and Exchange 
liank in 1020 which went intd liquidation 
■n 1 024 after the lailnro of the Alliance Bank 
)f Simla; Member, Kxuutno IkkIv of the 
Indian (Jhainber of (lonmiorco , lately Mem- 
ber, N W Jl Advisory Committees, Lahore, 
i()r4 years Puhhcntions Khosla Directory 
irom 1006-10 and 102rj-2S, “ Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” ” India and the War,” “ Who*8 
Who in Indian Legislature and K T C ” , 
Indian States and Estates " ‘ Illustrateil 

Honours hist ” 00, liiiihvay Hoad, 

Lalioie 

MIWAJA NAZIMMUDDIN, Ttte Hox 
AD t , M A. (Cambridge), C i E , Minister for 
Education, Coverument of Bengal, Ironi 1020 
h 19 July 1804 Art Shahar llanoo Begum 
Edtic MAO Colh'ge, Aligarli , Dunstable 
Grammar Sc liool, Euglaud , and Trinity 
ItalJ, Cambridge Chairman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, Imm 1022-20, Alembc'r, Executive 
Council, Dacca University, 1 023-2t) Jc/c/acav 
25-1, Ballygiinge Circular Bond, Calcutta. 

vIBE, MADHAVRAO VlNAYAK, Sardar (here- 
ditary), Jiao Bcihadur (1912), Divan-i-l\ lias 
Baliadur (1020), MA (1901), Aitmod-ud- 
Dowla (1030) Vazir-ud-dowla, Hot irc*d 
Deputy Prime Munster, Holkar State, 
Indore b 1877 w K.nmalabal Kibe JhJduc . 
Daly College, Indore, Muir CouUal Collc*gc*, 
Allahabad lion. Attaclicd to Agent to the 
Govenior-Cencral in Central India, Mimstei, 
Dewaa State (J B ) Publicniiom artlclos m 
well-known magazines in Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities Addrcfa Saraswatiniketan Camp, 
Indore, Central India. 

ICIKABHAT PKEMCHAND, Sm, Kt (1931); 
Kinancior; April 1, 1883 m. l^ady Lily 
Educ, • at Bombay. Member, lA-gislativo 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930, Member of the Indian Central 
Comiinttec which co-operated witli the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Slicriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address Premodyan, Byeulla ; or 63, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

vlUPALA^JI, HlRANANl) IvUUSniRAM, T.C.S., 
M. A. (Bom ), B A. (Oxon ), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln's Inn), Municipal Commissioner, 
(Ity of Bombay, 1931-1934. b 28 Jan 1888 
to Gull U GIdvani Ed tie • N H 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D J Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton (Joll , Oxford 
Asstt Collr. and Magte , Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal Cominsr , 
Surat, 1018 to 1920, Taluqdun Settlement 
Officer, Giizerat, 1921, Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr and 
Dist Magte, Kaira, 1923-24; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Bcv. Deptt , 1924-26, 

Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926 Collector of Kolaba, 
1028, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929. Collector of Panrh Mahals 
and PolitUial Agent, Uewa Kanthn, 1930-31. 
Address: Carmichael Boad, Bombay. 

Iv ISHEKGARH, H H. Umpai Rajbai Bdxand 
Makan Maharaja Aphiraj Maharaja 
Vagyanabain Singh Bahadur, b Jan 1896 
m, sister of the Baja Bahadur of Maksood- 
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angarh Edue Mayo College, Ajmer, wliere 
he passwl the Diploma Exaiulnat ion Address : 
Kishengarh, llajputana. 

KISHUN PEllSHAD, Baja-I-Rajayan MAH\- 
RAJA Bahadur, Yaminus-Saltanath Stk, 
GCI.E. (1910), KC.I.E., cr. 1008, 
Hereditary Paishkar and Presidimt of the 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b 28 Jan 1804 Edue * Nizam’s College, 
Paishkar and MiUtiirv Minister, 1803-1001, 
Pnme Minister, 1001-1912. President of 
Executive Council siino Nov. 1026 under 
the present constitution, Publuntims’ Copi- 
ous in Unlu and Persian prose and poetry. 
Descended from the groat Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja (Jhandoo JaI 41. Heir : Baja 
TChaja Pershad. Addreu * (Ity Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-CoI. Kis Highness SirShri 
BAJVUAM CflHATlUPVTI, MAHARAJA OF, since 
1922, G.CST (1031); 0 C T.E. (1924). b. 
30 July 1807, es of Col Sir Shalm 
Ciihatiapati Mahaiaja of Kolliapnr (d. 
1022) ; direct descendant of Shlvajl tno 
Gre'it, the Eoiiudei of the ’Maiatlia Empire. 
m 1018 H H Shrinmti Tarahai Saheb, g d 
of IT. H Sir Savajirao Maharaj (! lekwar. 
Ruler of Baroda m again to Her Ifighness 
Shri Vijayamala Maliaranl Saheb In June 1925. 
Educ.. Privately in Kolfiiipur , Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Ifon Jaeut -Colonel in 
the Indian Army, Apiil 1027. Address. 
Kolha[)ur. 

KOLLENGODE, IU7A Sir V Vapudeva Baja 
Valia Nambidi ok, Kt (1025), C.T.E (1015) 
E.M U. (1921) ; Landholder, h Get. 1873. m. to 
0. Kalyanl Amma, d, of Mr, K Bama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Edue Rajah’s 
High School, Kollengodo, and Vhtoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
ol the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabai. twice nominated as member of 
Madrat- IjCgislativc Council, aft(*rwards elected 
Member, Madras lA'gislatlve Council, repre- 
senting laudliolders ; Mi‘mb(*r, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Alembi>r, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Nov. 102.i to April 
1024 Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1930 and 
JiCader and President, liandholdors’ Group 
in Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of the Governing BckIv of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, al'-o Member of tlic 
Anuamnlai Thiiversity since 1020 Address : 
Kollcngodc, Malabar Dlst. 

KOTAH, ir ir LikI)T -Colonel, Maht Maiien- 
PRA MAiuuAO Sir Umkd Sinuhji Bahadur, 
Maiiarao ok, G C S T , G C 1 E , G B E„ b. 
1873 s 1880 Address Kotab, llajputana. 

KOTHAVALA, PiiEROZB Dhanjishah, BA., 
LLB, Dewan, Rajpipla State, b 19 April 
1886 m Tehml, d of late Mr. K R Kama 
of Ootaoamiiud. Educ : Rajpipla High 
School; ElplUnstone College, Bombay, and 
Government jjvw College, Bombay. Pra<*- 
tlscd on the Apfiellnte Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1015. Api>olnted Private 
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Secretary to H. H. the Maharaia of Raj- 
plpla, 1916 , Naib Dcwan, Rajpipla, 1927 ; 
Dewan, Nov. 1930 Addresa : Ilaji)ipla 
(Bowa Kaotha Agency). 

KOTLA, noN’BLE RAJA Bahadur Kushal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal ), LL B (All ), M.L C., 
Minister fur Education and Industries, IT P. 
Government, b. 15 Dec 1872. Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P Lcgls 
Council since 1909 , Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16, Member, Txigis. Assembly, 
1921-23 , Special Magtc. Chairman, Agra 
Dist. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managing 
(Tommittoe of Agra Coll , Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnporo Agricultural College , 
Member of the Senate of Agra University. 
Address : Naini Tal, Lucknow. 

KRISHNAMACHaRTAR, Raja Bahadur G , 
B.A , BL, Dew'an Bahadur (1918), Raja 
Bahiulur (1925) , Retired Piesldent to H E 
H the Nizam’s Judicial Committee, liUnd- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High (Tourts, and Member, Legislative 
Assembly Kduc ' Tnchlnopoly and Madras. 
Enrollwl as Vakil, Madras High ('oiirt, March 
1890 , piaetised as Vakil in H\derabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913; appointed 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Ijogislativc Dept , Legal Adviser to 
H E H the Ni/am’s Government and Prc'si- 
dc'ut, Judicial Cominlttec in 1913, was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuzjee 
and Sir Ah Imam of tlie Constitution ot 
Hyderabad under whidi the Government 
Is at prest nt vvoiking rctiKd in 1924 
Eiitcnd !!)( Ii('gislativc Asscmblv dining 
the elections ot 1 <M0 ,iiid took a proininc'iit 
part m the supjKnt ot orthodox vicwh and 
resisting all anti-rcdlgioiis .iiid antisocial 
Bills He IS non tlu* ac knonlcsiged Ic adei of 
the (‘iitirc orthodox (onimunity in India 
Addn'ss llvdc-rabad House, Srirangam 
Osmaiiia Ho>al Avenue, Hvdenihad, Diccan. 

KRISHNAMACHARVA, RAO Bahadur Sir 
VANGAIi TIIIRUVKNKATA, Kt (1933) B \ , 
B L,C1 E (1926), Dcwan of Raioda h 1881 
m Sri Rangammal Kdtu Piesidcncy Coll, 
Madras and Law Coll , Madras. Enteiod 
Madras Civil Scrv ic e a c oiniiotit Iv e eXciniinu- 
tlon m 1903, solved in several distiuts, 
1908-1911, Chicd Reevenno Ollicc^r, Cochin 
State, also (Jttg Denvan foi homo time', 
1913-1919 horveci in Madras as Ashtt Seeiy , 
Board of Rovcmuc, LJndor-Secretaiv to 
Government Spcwial Ofliec>r f<»r Southbcuongh 
Committee, (‘te , 1910-1922 Trustee*, A’lziaiia- 
garam Estate, 1923 (’ollcwtor of Hamiiad , 
April 1924 to J<>h 1927 Seeretaiv to the 
Govorninent of Madras in J,.aw, Education 
and other Departments .Toincd as Dc'wan 
of Barocla, Eobruaiy 1927, aorvjces being 
lent to the Barocla Government, actcsl as 
a delegate to the Fiiht Indian Ronncl Table 
Ccmfeicnce in London ; Member of the 
Snb-Committoe No If (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Confeicnee ; also a membei of the 
Sub-Committee No VI II (Services), acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference in Umdon , Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and ot the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 


ference , member of the Federal Finajx i' 
Sub Committee of the third R T C , atteneb i 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliameut.in 
Committee*, Member of the Rc8t*rve Biuii, 
(’oinmittcc , J)(](>gatc cm bidialf oi Jndi.i ti 
tile Assc mhiy ot tlie Lc'.igue ot Nations loi ih 
Session licld in Seiiti'inber 1934 Adc/m^ 
Dilaram, Uaiuda. 

IvRlSHNASWAm ATYANGAR, Sakkotim 
MA (Madr.is, 1899), M HAS (1903) F 11 
Just S. (1904), Hon PhD, Calcutta Un 
vei-sity (1921) , lino Rahaclur (1928) , F.A S i; 
(1931), Title “ Ilajnsevasaktn ” eonfc*m'd Iv 
11 H. the Maharaja of Mysore (1932) , Edito 
Journal of India History, b 15 April 1871 
/w 1891 Edwc St Jobcjih’s College, R.uigalore 
and Central College, Rangalofe Emeritus 
Professor, Madr.is and Mysore Universitii's 
Fc'llow ot the Madras University, 1912 
Fellow of the Mysore University, 1919 
Protessor, Central College, Range lore , Pro- 
fi*ssor of Indian History and Areha(‘olog\ , 
University of Madras, since November 1911 
Founder and Ilony. Vice-President, Myths 
Society, Bangalore, Branch Setretary, Joint 
Secretary, and Editor of the Journal, I9()s- 
1916, Secretary and Editor, Journal, South 
Indian Association, Madras, 1917-18 , Seeretarv 
of the Madras Eeonomie Assoi lation, 1915-19 , 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 , Pnsi- 
dent, Faculty of Arts, M.idras Umversitv , 
Chairman, Boards of Studios in History and 
Dra vidian iAiiguages, Madras Universilj, 
Member of the Board of Examiners, Madias 
University 1905-29, Examiner for MV, 
PIi 1) ,and PreuKhand Royehand Studentslnp, 
(\ileutta Unlver^ltv. Reader, CaUutta Thii- 
vcrsity, 1919 Examiner tor Allulsihad, 
Aligarli, Benaroh and Mysore TTnivi'rsitK s 
Elected Hon y Oirrospondent ofth(‘Areha- 
logual Survey ol India, 1921 , General Se<- 
retary, Indian Oriental (’onti'renee, 1926- 
1933 , Member, Indian Histoiical llei'ouls 
Commission, 1930 , President, Bombay Uis- 
torual Congress, lt)31 l*ubliui1ions Anmnt 

[ India, A Little Known Chapter of Vijav.i- 

I nagar History , Beginnings ol South Indian 
History , Early Jli^tory of Vaishnavisiu, 
South India and Her Muli.imniadan Invndeu 
Some Contributions of South India to Inili.ui 
Cultufe , ITi4otv of India from Origin d 
Sources , A Short History of Hindu India 
Manimeklialai in its HistoruMl Setting, and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions m 
Soutli India A Classluiok ot Jndian lliston 
Iddirsh “ Snpad.im , 141, Brodies Uoad, 
Mylapon*, Madias (>.) 

KKISHNASWVMI \I\AR. SIR Alladi, Kt 
(1932), Advoiati'-General, Madias b M n 
1883 m Venkalakshammu Edtic Madia^ 
Christian College, l^aw CoUi'ge, Madia^ 
Appri'iitiee-at-law under the lab* Justn 
P R Suiularam ly(*r, standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindars of tin 
Madras Presidenev , appointed Advocat- - 
Geneial in 1929, MemlxT of the Ix'gislati*' 
Council ; awarded Kaisar-i-Hind Silv 
Medal in recognition of his plulantliMM)' 
work, 1926, Dcwan Rahadiir in 19.30 
Kuighti'd 1932 , was memln'r of tin* Syndnai 
of the Miwlras University foi several y<*iu 
Member of the Senate ot the Madras Un|\< ’ 
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Bity ; takes interest In all pul)llc, social and 
relictions movements, has miiNcribed larfie 
amounts tt> charitable institutions , Im^ 
endowed laige sums of monev in the ]M.wlia.s, 
Andhra and AimamaLii uulv(‘islties , help- 
ed several poor students , member ot the 
(\)smo^)olitan Cluh, Madias , delivered the 
('on vocation address of the Andhia University 
in lO.'iO ; nienilx r oi the MxpiMt Committees 
a])pointed bv the CovcTTiment ot India to 
.jmend tiie Law relatnm to Paitin'Cship ami 
th»' law ivl.it mg t- » tli(‘ sale ol goods AiMre^^h 
i:K.imia Nii'as, iaiz Cliuieii Koad, Mylapote, 
Madras 

KlUSHNASWAMI Du Kolmi IUmv- 
KRlsilNiKii, 1) S(* (Jamd ), A 1C Lidniei 
m Chcmiistry, Indian Institute ol Sdeme, 
r.angalort' h 14 August 1H9H m Venk.ita- 
Likshmianima Hdur (’eiitral Colt g( , 
liangalore, ami University Colh'ge, London 
Asstt Chemist .and then Ixsturer, Indian 
Instituti' ot Sci«‘ii(e, Consulting Chemist 
J*nhli<atiO)is C.ipers in the .lonrn.il oi the 
Indiin Instltut«‘ of Stiiud' .ind the .loiirn.il 
ot tiu' Climnual Society, London ^IcW/css 
Tlie Indian Jiibtitute ot Silence, H.ingaloic 

ICUTCH, H. n. MiUAUAJA DnillAJ Mirzan 
WAUARAO SHUI RUJSNGARJI SAWAI liAHADUR 
M All All All OF, C.C.8 I , O C.l E b. 23rd 
August 1800. m. 1884 Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 , received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monthly for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during Eurojiean War, 1915 , represent- 
ed India, League of Nations, 1921 ; received 
CrcMsiom ot the* ( ity ot ll.atii, 1921 S.ilutc 
17 guns (19 guns local lic;i<‘ditar\ ) .lc/c//cs.s 
The J’alace, Jlliuj, KuUli 

LAKH Ml DAS ROWJKE Tairseb, 13 A , L.uui- 
lord and Merchant, m. Lacikabai L R 
Tairsee Educ * St Xavier's College, Bomliay 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation , 
Member, StAndlng CommitU'c, Bombay Munici- 
pality , representative of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chambei on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P J. Ilindu Cym- 
khana and President, Bliatia Mitr.i Maiidal 
Publications • " Frenzied Financv ” Speeches 
and Writings of B. G Horniraan “ Priests, 
Parasites and Plague's ” Address 29-31-33, 
Bora B.izar Street, Fort, and 259, Walkeshwur 
Road, M.ila bar Hill, Bombay, and Panchvati, 
Nasik City. 

LAKHTAR, CHIEF OF, Thakore Saheb Bal- 
viRSTNHJl Karansinghji, b 31 Jan 1881, 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 192 i. Address • 
Lakhtar. Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 

LAKSHMI NARAYAN LAL, RAI SAHIB, son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan Lai, Pleader and Zeiiw 
indar. b. 1870 m. to Sriniati Navarunl 
Kuuwer Bduc at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna. Passed pleadorship examination In 
1890 and since practising as a ple<uler at 
Aurangabad and Gava. cx-Hon. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies ; ex-Director and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad , 
('hail man, Advisory Committee, Central Bank, 
Aurangabad , ex-Clialrman of tlio Divisional 
Co-operative Federation, Patna , ex-Ccmneillor 
of the Co-operative Federation, Bihar and 


Orissa , a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assembly, and Member, National Con- 
vention ; ex- Vice- President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabh.i, Biiiarand Orissa and ex-PresIdent, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Biliar 
and Orissa. Publications • Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve* 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updesh Manjari 
and Charkha Mabatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawall, Sri G.indhi Gita 
and Artodh.ir Arti Address * Aumngabad, 
Dlst Gaya, Bihnr and Orissa 

LAL, PiYARE, Bar-at-L.nw, Idember, Legisla- 
tive Assembly b Jan 1800 Educ,: Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886, Law-Professor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1806; was Minis- 
ter of Hail.an,v State, 1896-1900; Chief Justice 
and latterly Jiidiei.il Member, (’ouncil of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913 Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe- 
rence, 1914 , Special Magistr.vtc, First Class, 
from 1915-1926 , President, Cantonments 
Conforonco, 1923, at Rawalpindi Address'. 
Meerut. 

LALA RAM SA RN DAS, The Hon Rat Baha- 
dur, CT H , Kalsar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Mcmlicr, Council ot State , MHlowner, Land- 
lord, Zemindar and (Jontraotor. h 30 Nov, 
1876 Educ Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council ; 
McmlHT elected to the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non- 
Mahomedan const ituency and one of its cliair- 
men. President, Sanatan Diiarma College, 
M.anaging Committee, President, Sanatan 
Dharm Piatinidhi Sabha, Punjab , Cliairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory 
I'omiiiitJc loi Puiiiab Hraiidns I<A-lh( si- 
dent, Noithern Indi.i ( b.milKo ol Commcne, 
Dirtdoi, Traiw-( 'ontinent.il Airways Lhl 
British India Corporation, Cavvnpore; 
DiikIoi, I'uniab M.itdiis lid , Chairman, 
Hoaid of J lin'd ors, Minliglit Iiisiiramc Co 
ot India fid Ik'lcgatc to tlii' Coinmittci' on 
Jtcscivc Bank ol Jndi.i held in Loudon, 1 9.3 3 
Addici^'i 1. Egerton Road, liRliorc 

LALKAKA, Jehangir Ardeshir, b 3 March 
188 1 Grandson of Khan Bahadur Sir 
Nowrojec Pestonji, Vakil, C I.E., of 
Ahinedabad m. Miss Tehmi Jamsetji Kharas 
of i3,‘indra Educ Ahmedabad High School , 
Elphlnstone Coll , Itombay , Sir J J. School 
of Art, ]3ombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London Painted 
life size memorial portrait of Sir Pherozesbah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
unveiled by H. E Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
1) E. Wacha’s portrait in the Bombay Unlv., 
Dr. Dadabhoy Nowroji's portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L Covernton'a portrait for Elphlnstone 
Coll. Sir Nowrojec Pestonjec Vakil’s portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad, and H.H. 
the Nawab of Bampur’s life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Rampur. H.E Sir Leslie Wilson 'a 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
M,is(uue ILill, Bombay, jHirtrait of H E Sir 
Janu'H Siifon lor Couniil Hall, Patna, 
Mniilier of tin' G(»\crnm(‘nt of J3onib.iy 
Board of Examiners tor Art Examiiia- 
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tioTJS, l<M7-10,u by the Oovt i 

of India to copy Koyal portiait«i 

lu En^Und, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
J'levv Della ^)^ Director, Sir J. .f. School oil 
\it, Uonib.iy, and Assodate Dircit-oi 

* in 1911 Adilrvss S<hoo]of Art, tloinhay 

LALUBflAl SAMALDAS, Sir, Kt. (1920), J.r.,1 
0 1 E (19L4) h October 1803 m. Satyavati, d | 
of Bhiiurao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmodabnd 
Educ. ' Uhavnagar JJifjh Scliool and Klphin- , 
stone (Jolle^je. IJndcr-Secretarv to llis Jliuh-' 
ness the Maharaja of lihavnasar, and Kevonne 
Commissioner, BhaMiaRar UesiKned 8er\ice 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Gnarantoed Jhoker to Gysi Klynanjnni?. ‘ 
llclpcd In starting the Bombay Ontral Co- 
operative Bank, iiank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Companj, Sc, India Steam Navigation 
Company, Ltd Director in Commercial 
linns and banks Nominated to the Bombay 
TjCgislati VC Council in 1910, 1913 and 1910 
President, of the All -India Industrial 
ConfiTcnce at Karachi in 1913 , Member, 
Ma( lagan Committee on Co-operation, 1914- 1 
1915, l*rcfeident, Mysore Co-oi»erative Con- 
leremo 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co-operative ' 
Committee, 1921-23 Member, Senate ot , 
Bombay University, Hon Treasurer, Adams 
W>lie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Bev.i Sadan . i 
I^esidcnt, Indian Merchants’ Cliambir and 
Bureau, 1917-18, Elected to Council ot 
State, 1920, Member, Indian Mercantile 1 
Marine Committee, 1923-21 ; President,, 

Indian Ktonoinic Cimterence at Benares, 1925 I 
Ag Member, Bombay Executive (Xnmcil, 1025 
President of Miidras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United l^rovinees Co-operative Conferenee m i 
1920, 1928 and 1920 Piesident, Bombay, 
Swadeshi League, lt)32-33 Addms Andhen, 
na B J1 A; C I Jlailwaj, i 

LAMBEllT, Henry, M A (Cantab ) , Prinelpal, 
Patna College b 22 Feb 1881 m Violet 
Crawford, d of Lt -Col D.G Oawford, I M S. 
(retired) Educ Porso Scliool ; Trinity Coll , | 
Cambridge Asst Master, Foisted Sebool, | 
lor nearly three years, Indian Educational 
Service , inspector of Scliools in Bengal, | 
Bihar and Orissa , Principal, Kavenshaw Coll , i 
Cuttack, Pi In ei pal, Patna Coll., Otfg D 1* T ' 
Bihai and Oiissa Addmft . Patna, E f ' 
Hallway j 

LVMONi), William, ^Managing Governor,' 
Jmjieilal Hank of India, b 21 July 1887 [ 
m. Ethel Speechiv Edur Jlairis Ae,wloim , 
Jlundee Four ^ea1s W'lth Itoyal Bank ol 
Scotland , joined Bank ot Bonihay in Deeein- , 
bei 1907 AddiefiS 3, Th«‘atre Hoad,, 
Call utta . 

LANGLEY, GEOuaB Haiiry, M A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January j 
1, 1926; 6. 14 July 1881 , 8. of lA*veson and 
Matilda Emma Jjanglcy , m. 1013, Evehu 
Mary Biggart, Armagh. Educ • The Tlnivor- 1 
slty, Beading , Scliolar in Logic and Psycho- , 
logy, London University, 1906, MA. in 
Philosophy with special mark of distinction, 
University of London, 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1913, I'rofessor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1913 , Professor of 
PiiUosopliy, Dacca College, 1918 , Professor , 
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of Philosophy and I’rovost of Dacca Hal' 
University of Dacca, 1 921-25 ; Acting Vice 
Clianccllor, Dacca University, JiUy t<i 
Sei>tember 1925. President, Indian Philoso 
idiicnl Congress, 1931 ; Cliairman, Tntci 
University Boaid, 1933-81. Ptd)licatto 7 t 8 
Articles in Mind ; Proceedings of Aristotelion 
Society , lllbbort Journal, I’hllosoply Monist 
Quest. Dacca University Bulletin, Indiai. 
Philosophical llevicw , Indian Journal oi 
Philosophy, etc. Addre^tt . Bnmna, Dacca, L 
Bengal. 

LATIMER, Sir Courtenay, BA (O\oii^ 

K (’ I E (1935) CTE (1920), CS 1.(1931) 
Agent to the {hnenioi-Goneial in the Stati ^ 
ot Western India b Sopteiubei 22, 1880 
7n Isabel Primrose, d ot late Sir Rol.eii 
Aiknum Fduc St Paul's School and Cluist 
Chimb, Oxford Enteied l.CS J904, joined 
Political Dept , 1 908 Keveiiue Coinmisslonei 
N W F i* , 1929 , Resident in Kaslmni , 1931 

AGO in the States of Weslein India, 1932 
Pubhtntiom (Vmisus of India 1911 \ol 
XI M, North-West Fioiitlei Piovime 
Address Raikot, ICathiawai. 

LAl’IFI, ALM\, CiE 1932, OBE, 1910, 
MA,LLM Cantab, LL 1) Duldiii , Bun , 
J (‘ S , b 12 Nov. 1879, €8 of lato C \ 
Latit, liombay , m Nasimsi, d of late Justin* 
Badniddiii Tsnbji, Bombay, two s two d 
Educ St Xuvioi’s School and Coll , Bomba\, 
passing Ihst in Intel oxaminatloii Bomba \ 
Uuuersityl 897, also London, Pans, Jlcidolbeig, 
Cairo, loined 1898, St Johif’s Coll , Cambiidgi 
(sehoiai and Maemohon I^aw student), 
1st Class Honours in 1st year examination 
tor Oriental Langs Tuikis and in iioth paits 
of Law Tnpo-. , 2iid el Honours in modem 
iiUiigs Tnpos , headed poll foi Coimnittee, 
Caiiil) Union Society, also stiokeA LM H( 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 , Senior Wlicwell 
scholarship (Camb ) and Barstow scholaiship 
(Inns ot Coint) in inteinational law and allied 
subjects, 1902 , 1st el Degree of Honour ol 
Government India for ominent proficiency m 
Arable, 1908; jinned as Asstt Commi 
111 Punjab Jan 1903 , since held administia 
tivc, judicial, secretaiiat and political otRce-. , 
Dist Judge, Amritsar 1908 , inquired Into 
Punjab industries, 1909-10, duty with I’n*-*- 
Camp, Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
(w?cdn/) ,l)lht Judge, Delhi, 191 1-1*2 , Dlreetui 
ot Public Insiniition, Hydoiahad State 191 . 
16, Dy Conirnr Hissar 1918-21 , Reeruitin 
badge and mention in Gaz oi India for valual'l' 
Well aerviei's, 1919, sec tiansfd dcjd- 
also in ember, Legis Couiuil, Puii)ab, 1921-- 1 
Dv Commr. K am, M, 1924-27 , Commi and 
Pol Agent, Ambala, also member, Council <'i 
State Noy 1 927 , Delegate, Intis n i 

tional Law (’onf , The Tlaguo, Marcli 19,1') 
substitute delegate and adviser, iiiternatlon d 
Jiahoui Conf , Genova, Juno 1030 , Delegat* 
Intel -l’,irli.imontary Conf , London, July 1 9 5<) 
duty with lat Indian Bound Table Conterein * 
London, Sep 1930, Commr Multiin, M.iiC' 
1931 , duty with 2nd Indian Round Tal'l* 
Conference, Umdoii, Aug 1931, Sec ('<»' 
sultativo Committee (I. 11 T C) f>elln 
Jan 1932, duty with 3rd Indian Rouii'l 
Table Conferonee, London, October 193 
Commr. Lahore, Jan. 1933, Fmanoial Cori- 
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miBsKtiK'r (Kevoluie), I’uniab, 

.iiidtruiii Feb. 1034. ]*td)lic(itions KOlcots ol 
War on rropert> boinc; studios in Inti'i- 
national Law and Policy, 100«, Industrial 
I’lmj.ib, 1911, 'J’ho All-lndia Alphabet, a 
step towards Fedintion, 10 11, vaiioiis ad- 
dj esses, artlch's, 1 (‘ports Addrehs St'cietariat, 
J.aborc , Athenaeum, Pall J^Iull, London. 

lAT'CHE, DiWan BAHA.DUft Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.Li (item bay) h, 1878 m 

to J volsnabal Kadre ol Koihapur. Educ 
lieocan ColU'^e, i*oona ; Prot. of English 
Uajarain Uolto*, Kolhapur, 1007- 19U : 
Ldueational Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 
Preddent, Southern Mahratta Jain Associa- 
•jon Jind Karnntak Non -Brahman Leaipie, 
Edited “ Deccan llyot (1918-20) ” , Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-2.1, Member of the Unirersity iUform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1 020-30 Diwan Balmdurship Conferred iii 
1930 Attended Indian Pound Table Con- 
teiem.e in London as Adviser to the Stab's’ 
Deh'fiation Chan man, ('ential Co-op(‘iative 
lUnk, Belgaiim Distiict, 10.12 Puhhuttumh 
“ Intiodiiction to JainiMu” (English), 

‘ (Uowfh ol liiitish Empire in India” 
(Marathi) , ” Mcmoiisof Sbahu Chhatiapati ”, 

” Slin Sluiliu Chhaetrapatiche Chantia” 
in Maiatlu (1925), Pioblems of Indian 
^Ja(es (JCiiglisli) 1930, “ 'I'he IVdeial 

CvmstiUitions ot the World ” (Maiatlu) 
19, }1. Address Belgaiim. 

bRFTWIOU, OHAaLES Gkrrans, C.B E (1919) 
Indian Trades Agent, East Airica, 
h. 31 July 1872. m. Evadno Fawcus ot 
Alnmonth, Northumberland Edac. Christ’s 
Hospital and St. John’s College, Cantab 
Entered 1 0 S. 1890. Served in C. P. 
Address : Momba*J8a 

EGUE, Fbanois Cecil, C.B.B , V D (1919), 
Diiector of Wagon Interchange, Indian Hail 
uay Conference Assocu. b 11 Sepl ember 
IH7.L Edac Sherborne Seliool. Address. 
Bengal Club, CaKiitta. 

bBLY, William Cku\lt), B V (Cantab) 
1st Cl.iss (2nd Division; Classical Tiijhjs 
( 1908), Paitnei, Dh'ssrs 'Wall.ue A Co, 
liombay h 1> July 1880 m Dorotliv 
Until, d of late W F llurnd.ill Ednr 
I’cttes C'ollege, Edinburgh , Emmanuel College, 
< aml)iidg('. Ljuu'd The Bombay Bmmali 
Tiadmg Coii)or.ition, Ltd , Uangoon, as Assist 
m NoviMuber 1910, appointed 31anagei, June 
1920, joined Wallace A Co, Boiubav, as a 
paitnci in August 1920, Mi'UiIki, Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1928,1931 and 1931-34, 
I’Hsident, Bombay Chamber of ConuiH'rce, 
I9i3-J4, 'I’rustf'e of Port of Bombay, 193.3, 
and 1034 Address * Wall.ice A Co , 9, 
W all.iee Street, Fort, Bomliay 

LE llUYET, lit. Rev. Mgr Pius, 0 M CAP. 
U C. Bishop ov Ajmer Lorhmt (Frame). 
b 28 November 1870 Edac Enteicd 
J^ovieiate of Friars Minor Capuuluub, 
I’loviuce of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 0(t 1888 
Joined Mission of llajputana, November 
IS94 Ordained priest 21 July 180.5 CJuip- 
1-1 in at Ajmer, lieetor ot St Aiisolin’s High 
School (1904-1931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931. Consecrated 28 Oct. 1931. 
Address: Bishop's House, Ajmer. 


LEY, AarHCTR Herbert, B A , C.S I (1926) 

C. I.E, (1918), C.BE. (1924), Memboi’ 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879 Educ WiuUieste^ College and New 
College, Oxford Entered J.C.S J903. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908, 
Under-Secretary, Govt of India, 1909-12, 
Diiector-Oeneial ot Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16 J)y Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1915-18 , Sccret.iiy, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 , Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stoics, 1921-23 , SecreUry, Department ol 
Indastnes, 1923-1926 Adiie<^s Delhi and 
Simla. 

LTVQAT IIAYAT KIIAX, Nawab, Siu, Kt , 
O B E , Aitinadud.iul.v Vui.uuhmilk, 'I’azimi 
S.vrdar , Piiiuo Minister ot Puti.vl.i Slate. 
b 1st Fcbiuaiy 1S87 m d of Mian Ni/.aiii- 
luuddin, late Filmc Muilstei of Pnoiu h State, 
Educ J’livatcly Addres<^. PatUla. 

LfVDSAY, SIR DARCY, Kt. (1925), (i.B.E. 
1919, Kaisar-i-M 111(1 Gold Medal (1911) JM li A. 
h Nov. 1,80.5 Lat(‘ S(‘cutaiy, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insur.ince Co. Address 26, 

D. ilhonsit Siju.in', C.iUutt.i. 

i LINDSAY, SlK ITaRUV ALEXANDER FaN 81IAWF, 
KCIE CHE, J (' 8 , Inipi'ii.tl lii'-liliilc, 
London b 11 M.iuh IShj. m Kathleen 
Louise Jluntington M\o s Educ St Pauls, 
Svliool, Loudiui , Wor<(slcr College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1905 and se.vc'd in Bengal 
as Asst Collr and Mgtc , ITiidei-Seeretaiy to 
Government, Ucvcniie and General Def>ait 
iiicntB, Maidi 1910, ir.uHtciu'd to Bihar, 
1912, Undei-Sei retaiy to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 , Under Secrctaiy to Govt 
ot India, Comincico and Industiy Dcpaitimuit, 
1012, Director, Oonune’'cinl !nt(dligencc De- 
paitmciit, 1916 , C B R , 1919 ; Ollg Secietary 
to Goveinmeiit ot India, D(‘partment ot Com- 
mcicc, 1921 ; Indian 'rrailo Commissioner, 
liom Ist Feb' nary 1923, Cl E in 1926 
KCI K in 1954 AddH'^s B< ng.il Chib, 

C.ildift.i, <ind ()ii< lit. (I ( liib, l.ojidoii 

LLOYD, Ar.W IfUBERP, B A (C.intib ), C.T.E , 
ICS, Mi'inber, Central Bo.iril ot Revenue h 
August 30, 1883 m Violet M.iry, d of the 
l.ito J. C Oiroik Educ King NVilh.iin’s 

Ccdlegc, lsl(‘ ol Mail, Gonville A Cains 
Collog(*, Cam])H\lue Appointed to Indian 
Civil SiTviie, Biirm.i, 1907 , Member, Central 
Bond of Kevcnuesiiue 1923 OllKi.itedus 
Finamc MciuIxt, Gov ( rnot Gem ud s E\.(‘- 
cutive ConiK il, June- Vugiist, 19 43 ..Iddrehs . 
Ddlii and .Simla 

LLOYD, Lr-CuL thniiLis Gkdiiiilv, Cl E 
(1919), MC, Indi.in Aimv b 12 M.iidi 
JI.S.S4 m Noi.i KveKn (iiu ) Janubon 

Eiliu R( pton and C.unlnidgM' Coimnissioiu d 
E^six lUginu'iit, 1904, Indian \rmy SeiviK 
Coipb, 1912, seivui in Great W.u, Fiance, 
G.illipoh.^lesouotanua, N'utb I’eibiii undKm- 
(list.in Puhlti(dKjH'< W.ublo Snips .uid .Snaps 
M.itrlmoni.il We.il.s and Woes , Babu Pidie 
J«il 111 Eiiiope, JliggJe(l(\v-FiggKdey (all 
above limb i pen-name ot Balm J*i( he LuJ, 
BA), From an Indian State Address 
The Bath Club 34, Jtuvi r Stieet Duidon, 
W 1, and Ue«idquaiters, Lahore District, 
Lahore. 
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LOHAJiU, THH IION NAWAB Sltt AMIK-UB-Dw 
AUHUi) Khan JUuaduk, K.C 1 K , Member, 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
b. 1860, 1884. lluling Chief of Moghal 

tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap» 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 0 guns salute as jirrsonal 
distinctions. For two years Mem. of Xmj) 
Leg. Council and for two years Mein, of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years. Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malorkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
>car8. Attached to Pol Dcjit in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Jluling J^awab he 
was f^awab Kegent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated m November 1931 on the assump- 
tion of full 1 uling powers by 11 IT Lieutenant 
Nawab Miiza Amlnnddin Ahmad Khan 
ILihadur Fakhrud-claula, the pn'sent rulei of 
liOharu State Address Loharu, Punjab. 

LOIIT-WTL LIAMS, Hon Mr Justice John 
J tOLLKbTON, K C (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta b 14 September 1881 
m 1923, Dorothy Margery Mary, u r of late 
1^(1 ward Itussel, The Hermitage, Hampstead ' 
Edttc Merchant Taylors, London Unnersity, | 
Taucred student, 1902, Harrister, Lincoln's 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 anci of 
Walsall 1924-28 President, llardwlcke So- ' 
elety, 1911 , Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 , Stockport, December 1910 , 
(Co U.) M P Rotherlilthe 1918-1922 ; (U) , 
1928. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served I 
six years in Middles-iex Imperial Yeomanry, 1 
Member of the L C 0 (Limehouse), 1907-10 , | 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee , Ap- , 
pointed Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 , 
Address : High Court, Calcutta. j 

LOTHIAN, Ahthi’r Cunnjnoh MA 
(1st lions Mathcinatlch), B K( (spciial dia- I 
tinition), J C S , C I E , 1934) , 1 

Odker of Indian Polifnal Department, 
Olfg \g('nt to lie (jo\(‘i nor-Geneial in 
Raipulana and Chiet ComniLsiom r, Apiiei- 
Meiuaia 1931 h J7tb Jiiin liskT m Maiy 
HtleiiMacgrcgoi. Edue . University ol Aber- 
deen , Christ Chun h, Oviord J2ntercd 
1 (J iS 1910 , Assist.iut Magistrate, Bengal, 
1911-15, Served subsecpicntly as Political, 
Oflieerin Central India, Kashmir, Hyderabad, 
Mysore, JlajpuLina, Jiaroda, and the Orissa 
•ind Centr.il ProNinees States Deputy Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political J)c*partiuent, 1926-27, and on | 
special duty witli the Govc'rnmcnt of India 
1931-32, Resident at Jaipur 1929-31,1 
Re8i(l(‘nt in Mewar and Political Agent, I 
Southern llajputana States, 1930-31 , Resi- 
dent at Baroda 1932-33, Prime Mmistei, 
Alwar, President, (Council ot State, Bharatpur, 
and I*oljtual Agent, Eastein Rajputanu 
Males 19 >> Kesid< nt m Jaijuii and 1 he 
Wesler Stati's ol Kajjnitana 1913-3t Addtesn 
Tile ReMden<>, Mount Abu. 

LOW, Fbanois, Editor. The Times of India, 
b, 19 November 1893 m. Margaret Helen 
Adams. Edue : Robert Gordon's College, 
Aberdeen Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 


JutelUgeuce, G. H. Q. 1919. Gazetted r.„t 
with rank of Captain, 1920, Chief Repord, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, 2 h ' 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst Editor, 19i7 
1932. Address. 5 7-C, Warden Road, Bomb ly 

LOYD, Rt. Rev, P. H. see Naslk, Bishop of. 

LUMI3Y, Arthur Friedrich Rawjson, B \ 
((Cambridge), CIE (1927); OBE (192)), 
Lieutenant -Coloiicd, Indian Army, J)opiit\ 
Secretary, Army Depart niimt. b 13 Augiet 
1890, m. Lettiec Mary, younger d of lb \ 
F K. Hodgknisoii (20th June 1916). Edm 
Rugby and Christ’s Colli ge, CanibuilL'i 
Joined Indian Army 1912, Great W.u 
Egypt, Gallipoli, Frame. Wounded, G S O ] 
and GSO 2, A HQ, India, 1916-i92s 
Sitiidary, Indian Sandhurst Comiuiltu 
192.5-2(), Asst Siirc'tary, Army Depaitnum 
1928-.J3, Dtpuly Secretary, 1934 , Menibt i 
Jxgislative Assembly, 1934 Address Aiiin 
Department, New Delhi and Simla: ( n 
Jiloyds Bunk, 6, Pall Mall, London. 

LYLE, Thomas MoEl perry, B E , A R.C Si T , 
C. I. E. (1928), J S. E, Superlnteniljjic 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P b. 2.\ 
May 1886. m. Mary Stewart Forsjlh, 
1922 Edac St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal College of Science, Irelaml 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, Fiisl 
Place with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Mam Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09. apptd Asst. Enj-i 
iicor m P W.J> (Irrigation), UP. India in 
1909 , employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Kon Ri\et 
in (kl. , lu cliarge of construction ot Ghagh.ii 
Canal Reservoir and Haramnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks , Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canal B<irrage and head portion of Sarda C.inal 
Including the Jngbura Syphon and other cros- 
drainage works 1921-29. War service in Wa/i- 
ristan, in South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War Mentioned in Despatches by G (> < , 
Bushlro Field Force in 1918-19 (Soutli Por'^iO 
Address . Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

MACKENZIE, Arthur Henderson, C ^ i 
(1933), M A , B Sc , A R C Sc , C 
(1928), Pro-\ ii‘i -Cli.inei'lloi, Osmania Uiin i 
slty UydiMuliail, Dei can b Febiuary 9, 
m. Zora Gibson Harwood Edue R‘>\‘h 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Uno . 
Royal Coll of Science, London Prlmii’*hi 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-9'' 
liispcitoi of Schools, United Prov^'n*', 
1908-09, Pilncijial Govoinmciit Trainin' 
College, Allalia bad, 1909-1920 , Chief lnM«‘ 
tor of Vernacular Education, United rj'> 
vinccs, 1920-21 , Director of Public JiiM'in 
tion, United Provinces, 1921-34 Otln n* 
ing Educational Commissioner with tin 
Government of India, 1930. Arft/ioi* 
Hyderabad, Dcccan 

MA(’kLIN, 'I’HE Hon Mr JcsTirr 4t i H' 
SORTVIV Momi'k 13 \ , Judge, JiDUlbaV 
Court, b 4 Manh, 1890 Edui 
imnster and (Miiist Churcli, Oxford, ^ 
in India, J9I3, served m Bomlmy ‘ " 
CoUectoi and Magistrate, Judge aud 
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Sessions Jiulm, 10^2, Asst .lutlji;* aiul 
Additional HosMon JudK«‘> 11)2.1, Oil*; Juduo 
and Session .liulgi, 1924, Hegistrar High 
(’oiirt, ApiH'llate Side, 192(>, Judge and 
S(‘ssions Judge 1029, Judid.il -Sisst and 
Additional Si'ssion Judg(‘, Aden, 1020, Oflg 
Secrel.iiy *0 (Jovi l/'g.il DeiMrtuienl , 1 Otil , 

J udiei.il (’oinniissjoiKM in the Si.it(‘sot Western 
India 1032, Otfg Judge, High (N)urt .Jlonib.iY, 
inU, Judge, Higli C’ouit, JO.)") Adtinhs 
11 lull Court, Jiomhay. 

MAC'MAHON, Majou-Okneral Hugh Francis 
Edward, C ll (I03l) , (’ B F (102.5) , MV , 

1’ S (J DA and Q M (1 Nortlurn Conimand 
Headquarters llavMlpindi, b i:Jth Oft 1880. 

«< Agnes Ile.irn, rider r/ of A. E (’ninmliig. 
Esq, Ediic roekhngton, Bedtord, jlAlC 
S.nidhurst Oa/.etted Indian Statt (Jori)s, 
J<>0(), joined S A; 0’ (’,1901, Instnutor 
St.iff College, Quetta, 1919-23, A A. and 
QDld, Waziiistan Distiiet 1023-1927; 

1) 1) M and Q , A H Q , 1028 , DOS & T 
A HQ, 1020 DSO’, AHQ, 1029 D A 
and Q M (J J^ortluTii Coininand, 1033, A DC - 
to H M the King, 1920 , Col, 1922, Major 
Ceneral, 1 930 Served in Wa/aiistan Canijialgn, 
1900-02, the Great War 1014-1018, despat- 
(lu‘s 5 tinios, M C. and Bt of Lt Colonel; 
Jviirdistan, 1910; Waziristan, 1023-24; 
Dcspatelies, C B E AddrcbS Jtaw.ilpindi. 

MACMULLEN, General Sir Cyril Norman , 
K 0 B , C.M G , C.1.E.,D S O , General Ofllcer 
(Jommanding Eastern Command, 1931. 6. ' 
1877. Served N W Fionticr. 1897-98 (medal 
and clasp) , Tibet exiieditlon, 1903-4 
(medal) , European War, 1914-19 (despatches, I 
C M G., D S O , Brevet Lt -Col , Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Belgium, Croix 
Bank of India Ltd,, 'P.ita Iron .md Steel Co , | 
and several other joint stock companies 
Minister, Boinb.iy Governineiit, 1921-23. 
de Guerre), Afghan War, 1919, Array 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27 , G O C, 
llawalpindi District, 1927-1932. Address, 
N.iiul T<il (Summer) , Bareilly (Winter). 

M\CNEE, Eustace Aluerio, MA (Cantab), 
VI) (1921); J)ii('(torof Ihiblic Instruction 
C‘*ntral Provmci'S b 11 Nov. 1885 m, 

1 lime M.irv (Porter) tJdiic St Paul’s School, 
London, and Clan* College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908. Publications . Exercises in 
I'biglish Gramraai and Idiom , Editor of 
" Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools ” 
(2iid edition) Address Nagpui. 

MXCONACHIE, SlR llIOIlARD IlOY, K.BE, 
C l.E , B V , 1 C Sj, 11. M ’s Minifatei at Kabul 
since 1930. b. 3 Septembci 1885 IKdnc 
'Ponbridge and TTniv. ('oUege, Oxford , ariived 
ill India Nov 1909 and seivc^d in the Punjab 
.isasstt coimni , asst commissionei, Peshawar, 
J914 , personal assistant to Chiet Commander, 
N W. F Province, Mav 1S)14, assistant 
(oinmissionei, Bannu, February 1915, ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, Octobei 1916, Under 
Secretary to Governmemt of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 , on military 
service from October 1917 to October 1919 
Fiist Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
in Bajputana, November 1919 ; Offg. Deputy 


heciet.uy to Govcinment ot India, Foieign 
and Political Depuitment, November 1921 , 
Counsellor, H M ’s Legation at Kabul, li'cdiru- 
ar> 1922, Olfg Dcqmty Secietary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foieign and Political Depait- 
mcMit, Decembei 1925, C 1 E (1920), Dcpiitv 
Coniinissioiier, ila/aia April 1926 , on sjiocial 
duty in Foic'ign and Political Dcparl ment, 
1927 , Politn al Agcuit, Kuiiam, 1928 , H M ’s 
Minister at Kabul, Maich 19.10, K B E. (1931) 
Add t ess Kabul 

MAtJPHEltSON, The Hon. Sir (Thomas) 
Stewart, M A (Edin ) , (' 1 E (1922), 
Kt (1933) , Bai rister-at- Law , Judge, High 
Couit, J’atiia b 21 Aug i876 m Hcden 
Cameron, M K , eldest d of the Bev A B 
Cainoion, D I) Edmbuigh5s 2.d Hduc Gc'orge 
W^atsou’s Colh'ge, Edinbuigh , Edinburgh 
IJnivi^rsitvaiid 'rrmitv Colh'gt', Ovford Enteicd 
Indian Civil S«'ivue, Bengal, in 1899 and 
served in Bihar and Oilssa fiom 1912, 
Dist Magte and Collr , Settlement Ollieer 
Distiict and Sessions Jinlgi , Suiieilnlondent, 
ainl Beiuembiant ei ot Legal Allans, Secietary 
to the Lc‘gisl.iti\o Conni il , Uegistiar, Patna 
High (’onit , and Judge, l>atna High Coiiit, 
Vi( c-<3un( clloi, Patna I’mvmsity 1930-11 
PubUeations Banelu Distiht Gazetteer, 
jointly , Sett lenient Kepoit of I’orahat 
Address Patna, India 

MAOTAGGART, CoLONEL Charles, O.S I , 
1919 , C.I.E , Inspector-General of Civii 
Hospitals, U.P, b, 1861. Educ, * Camp- 
belltowu Gram. Sob. Glasgow Univ., Ent. 
I.M.S,, 1886; Inap.-Gon. ot Prisons, 1902; 
Mem., Indian Factory Labour Commission, 
1007-08; Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Address: Lucknow. 

MCKENZIE, The Rev John, M. \ ( Aberdeen), 
1904 DD (Xbeidcin), 1911, Senmi t'unnin- 
gb.ini Fillow, N( w (’ollege, Edmbuigli, 
1908, Piumpal, Wilson (’ollegc, b 13 
June 18h3 m Agm s Fcigiisoii Dim.es 
PUIhc Abi'ideeii UniV(‘i8ity, New Colltge 
Edinbiiigli , 'rubmg( 11 CmveisiU Otdulmd 
1908 , Appoint'd Piotissoi in WiKon I 'ollege, 
1908, Apiiointed I’lmcipal, 1921, Fellow ol 
the Uiuveisity of Bombay, Pnsident, 
Bombay Chiistian Council, 1924-26, 
President, Bombay Anthropological Society, 
1927-29 Vice-Chancellor, Bombay Uiiiver- 
hity, 19'1l-3.1 Publuations Hindu Ethics 
I (Oxtord Uuiv. Pre-js). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by It S Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) , Edited 'J’hc Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Atfe/rcs*. Wilson College House, 
Bombay. 

3I(’N\IU, Guouge Doui.lvs, The Hon Mr 
J i’sTK’E, B V (Oxon), 31 B I*., (3Jil ) Judge, 
Cahntta Higb Comt b 10 \piil 1887. m 
Piimiose, Noungei d ol tli(‘ Lite Douglas 
Gaitli and Mis (iailb Pd'n . Chaitei House 
and Nesv (’olUge, Gvlonl Calletl to the Bai 
1911 , piactisecl in (’aleutta tiom 1912 , Joinid 
1 A 11 O , servcHl in Mesopotamia 1916-19, 
piactisisl al- Privv Council Bar 1920-1931 
Address High t’ouit Calcutta 

3rAI)AN, JANARDAN ATMAHAM, BA., C.I E , 
ICS, Secietarv to Goveiumcnt, Lie venue 
Depaitmciit, Bombay, Binec March 1934. 
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b lii Fthni.iry IMh,”) m <’h.»n»])uki], d i 
ot Irit-f n. r rilalc, J J* mat Bombay, 
0\f()i(l and Ccimbriiluc AsHjst.mt tVdlcetoi , 
1909, and A^-st iScUlemcnt (Hllcrr, Oolkctoi i 
and lloglntinr, ("o-opotativc SocietKs, JioinVay, ' 
1920; ,1olnt S(‘oiH«u\, KoVai CoininHsion 1 
on Asricultme, 102l»-28, Chainnan, Bankinp 
Inqiiiiv ('ouiinittoi', IVanluy, ]029, Diintor' 
ot l.iilxiur JntplIi^:(‘U( o and ComimssioiMT, ' 
^^^)rK^len*s (■oiu|>onsation, ttombay, lO.iO , i 
A(i(l^is,s Sociotauat, li()Tiibay. 

MAlXtAVKAR, Sir Govind Dinanath, TvtJ 
Ji A , l.C B , e; 21 JNl.iy 1871 m Misb Bliadrabai 
Bandil. Educ : St. Xavier’s Jligli School. St. 
Xavier's College, Kliihinstone College, and 
Balllol. Passed the J C S In 1892 , served in 
Jlurrna for 3 years , be<ame Dial and Sossious ' 
Judge m 1905 , Additional Judicial Coinmis- ] 
sioner (ICarachi), 1920, Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. AdUiCi>6 17, Mathew Hoad, | 
Hmibay, 1 

MADHAVLAL, SlE Chinubhai, Bt , 8ee\ 

Banciiiiodial. 

MAl)ll\S, lil^nor or, since 1923, lit llcv I 
l.fl\vaid Hcriy M.iuisiieJd WalKi, JM A 
(C.intab ) J) I) ((’anada) , b 8 1><< 1871, 

Edi(( Jligligate Si li(K)], ( 'oi |^l^•{’lmsll ( 'ollcgi ^ 
Cun Clidaiiud c/ 1805 Lon I'linciiial, 

St J'.iurh DiNinitv Sih , Vll.ih ib.id, 190.> Piin- 
eijial, .lav Naia\an’s llivh S< bool, Benaics, ' 
1007 Au Skj, (’51 S , Li I’ , 1 <108-00 S'‘c C 
51 S , Indian Gionp loi; , ( anoii ol Lui know, 
1910-J5, Ih-liop ot 'rmncMdiy, 191.5-22 
J*iibli>nito/t,s * iliM'lidion” iii llishop s i 
(Joninicnt.iiios for India and 'I’lie DimuiIv ol 1 
Je^'iib Clnist, TianslaUd to 5bu'ias 1 Jan 
192.J riie Djoces.iii Ullite, Catlu*- 1 

dial, P (' -Madias j 

iMlllABOOlJ ALI JvIfA5, MahomFO \k 1HR- | 
kiiAN, i\l J. C , Pirst Class s.irdar (1021). | 
ColUm Cointnibsion Agent, Hubli b 1878 j 
Educ at llnbli Mailed business in toll on . 
in 1890, CAtuidid same tioiii lime to time, I 
created a •otlon maikct at ha\auiir l»> . 
csl.iblnhmg Giiiiilng and I'lcssing l.ictoiJi‘-j 
there; also staitid ginning J.utoiiefa at, 
lUiiebeniiur and (» uttal » un\( nii nt places lor 
marketing cotton in the inlcnor, is an 
ad\otate ol iinprovid metliods.ind macliiner.v 
lor agncnituic and hiniMdl a cnithator on a 
huge scale, cullivaliiig about 300 ucrc'S ol 1 
land on iniprovcHi lines and donmnstralmg | 
Its beaefils to the oilier i\ofs ot his jdace 
and neigblxnirhood , is J'rcsident, Hiildi 
Anjuniaii-i-Jslam, woiking iai the eduea 
tional, sofial and iri.iteiial nphlr of Maho- ' 
incxlans , was Vne-l’rosident ot the }fiibli , 
Munuipjilit\ loj some ^e.us and v.is cleiteil 
the Piesldont of that Miuik ipality in 19.U 
Was again elected I'lesident ot "the Jlnbh 
51iinl( iimhty in loi anothei tiieniuum 

Publwatwiih Jvanarese translation ol 
Mr (t. K KiMlinge’s ‘ lliiial Leonimiv in 
the Bombay Deccan,” Kanarese translation of 
“Britain in India, Have vie Beneflted ?” 
Address: Op])osite Native General Library, 
Uubli, Dlst. Dharwar. 

MAHAJANI, Ganesh Sakhakam, MA. (('an- 
tab) , Ph ]) (Cantab,), B A (Bom ), Smith's 
Ihizeman (1920); Principal and Professor! 


in India. 


of Matliemalics, Pergii'i'Hon College, Pooii 
b. 27 Nov 1898. m Inclumatl Parunjp\ 
d of Mr 11 P Paianjpyo and niece of Jh 
il P Paranjpye Educ: High Scho. i, 
S.itara Fcrgiisson College, Poona, St. John 
('ollcge, Cambridge Pirst In liitermediao 
(Second .Sanskiit Scholai) and the B \ 
K-Kamlnatioii, Duke ot Jidlnburgh I'Vllow 
Went to England as Goveinment of ludu 
Seholai , returned to India in 1927 , appoint d 
Principal, Pergnf'Son College, 1929; obtaliKu 
King’s (Commission, UTC Lieut Publu,i 
tioub •* l/ossons in Kleinentaiy Anulytis’ 
lor Honours Coiuses of Indian UnlveisilK 
and some matheinatieal publications (sjk 
( ially coiitiilmtion to Theory of Kerioiua,- 
netu Cryst.iN (published in the Transact hni'- 
ot the lioyal Society, J/ondon) Addrcb'^ 
Fergn-Nson C/ollege, Poona 4. 

MAIIALANOBIS, S C , B Se ( Edin.), F II S F , 
1. K. H ; (retired) Piol.ot Physiology, Carmi- 
chael Medical College, Calcutta, I'resldeucv 
(’oil , ('.iluitt.t, l<JOO-27. bellow, uiul 
Professor, Calcutta Fni\crsity, PieslUeid, 
Boaid ol Higher Studies in Physiologx 
51ember, Governing Bodv, St-ieneo College. 
(\ikutl.i I’niversii V Calcutta, 1807; m I'lu^ 
tourth d ot Keshub ('’builder Sen and sist( I 
ot 11 11 the M.ihar.iiii ot Cooch-Beh.ii 

Educ JCdinbuigh IJniv Publuatums 
Musi’le lal in S.dinou , Lite History <>1 
S.ilmoii , New lorm ol M>ograi>h, ’JVacluis 
Manual Te\t Book of Sc lonce Address 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHDI nrSAIN, Kuan Wahud-ud-Dauj.a, 
Azod-ul-Mulk , Nawab Mikza Khan 
Bahadur, CIK, b 1834, Educ.: India, 
Aiabia. Travelled oxtensivcdy in Arabia, 
PcToia, Atghanistan, Baluchistan, and 

Europe ; visited Mt'cea, Medina, KayiuJuni 
Address * Tirmiiiigaz, Lucknow. 

MAH MOOD SCHAMNAD, SAnrB BAHADUR 
Khan Bahadur (19.30), MLC, LandiioMu 
Meniher, legislative Council, Maclr.is (cMec ten) 
and Klcclecl Alc'Uiber, S Kanaia Distiut Jlo.ini 
Elected Member, S K Dist Eriuuitioii.i' 
Councjl b 7 March 1870. m 189G to 
Mrs. Mary.im Sehamnacl Educ Si 

Aloysius’ College* and Govt College, Mangalon 
and (JliriHlian ( 'ollc'ge, Madras Served on * fa 
South Kanani Dist Bo,ird for about 1 b yeais , 
Hon Magistrate lor 10 years, since 1913 J’m- 
ncer ot Moidah education lii 8 Caiiara Startc d 
the Azizla MusUm Educational Association m 
South K.inara in 1907 and Aladras Moplaii 
Aiuc'lioration Committee m 1922 Elec I'd 
Alcmber ot the First and Sec'ond Leglslatl^^ 
-'vascunbly and 3rd and 4th Legislative C’oam 'I 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal an i 
a Certitieate in recognition of his servic'esoi 
la)eal Bcjards and lilsspecdal interest in Mopl di 
edueution Prt>sicle‘cl at the 3rd Annual Conte 
ot all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 192 > 
Leader of the Govt Deputation to the And i 
mans to investigate into tl\e Moplah Coloni / 1 
tion Scheme in 1925 , Presided at the lu-’ 
clistric t Muslim Educational Confee , S Kanai < 
in 1920 Member, Alahoinedau Kcllgi<»' 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod Vm 

[ President, Madras Presidency Moslem Lougu( . 

1 Member, Staff Selection Board, Madr.i 
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1928; Mombrr, Sonato Madras UnivcrHltv, 1 
19 JO ]*residcnt, TtUuk Board, Ivasarajjod 1 
Publication , The Moplali Wlllsli Aet, li)J8 | 
(Madras). Addres'^ Sea View, Kasaragod, 8. , 
Kauara. | 

M \HOMKl)ALI, Kuan Bahadur, Nawab Syfd, 

I S.O. ; Knfc. Govt. Service, 1870; Inap-Gcu, , 
of Bcsiistratlon, Bi ngal; retired, 1913 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist; wrot<‘ ; 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Ad ventures ot Not o- , 
lions Detective in English. Address: 4, 
Ballygungc, Taleutta. | 

MMIOiN, COLOM'. \lFlll.n I'ltM'sT, I) SO i 
(1‘Ms), Imli.ui \nn.s (rttiud), on st.Hl ol , 
rriis\a<i Hini.ilav.ni Ihsc'.ndi lusritut* siiu<‘ ' 
19’, () b 187^, s ol U ti Do^mii's M. hon ot 
( '.iselown, ( llos( onnnon m Im . lines i 
\meliM, d ol K( A Kolx rt ll.iiloe I'h'nmm , i 
Ia< lit rdh IJn ( onnaiighl llangiis, Is9‘»,i 
Ll< nf S7(h Hovnl lush Kiisilii'is lOOO.faent 
nil Punjab lMt.in1»'V, 1 90 J , li.insi ind 1o I 
(( ol\i'’s) Uilles, 1 901 , Se( ond in Coinniand j 
'»')th Koval S(in<l( liilles, 1922 , (‘oinm.'iidant, , 
Is1 lln Front n i Foues lb <r( (l> W () Sikhs), , 

I 92 5-27 , SCI vt d South \lri< an Wai , (^uei ii s > 
Medal with lour ( lasps) , Frain ( and Ik luiuiu, 

I 91 4-1 f), Avoundi d at 2nd 15 it Ik' of ^ pies, ' 
(dt'spal ( li('s) Mohinaiid Kloiknle and 1 
B.i/iiislan I'Api'dilion, 1917, ihiniin F.isl 
Vliiui 1917-18 ( despatdh"-, 1) S O ),| 

\N .i/iri.s(au Fii'M F me J91<120 (fl<'-.p,it<hes, I 
b'lM't oi l.t-Col), Ka/in.ik Fn kl Foi«e, ' 
I 92 5 , letired 1 92s Pahltffdfons Nunn ions , 
. 1 . tides ainl sliort sloins in vaiions jiapeis \ 
.uid niat;ii/ines nndei noin <le jdunu Mt .i | 
ifA//ess Manali, Kulii, 1‘nnjah 

MAJITHIA.Thb Hon. Sardar Rauadur Sir ' 
sdndar Singh, Kt (1920) (i.I E. (1920), Fx , 
Revenue Member, Government of Punjab, | 
b. 17th Feb. 1872 ; m. grand-daughter oi 
Sartlar Sir Attar Singh, K C T E., Chief of 
liahadur (Patiala State). Edacr Punjab Chief-? l 
College and Government College, Lahore 
^V orked as H on . Secretary of the Khalsa Coll 
Amritsar for 11 years and Ifon. Secretary, 
Chief Khalsa Diwan, a reprcaontativc body of ' 
trie Sikhs from its Inception in 1002 to the 
(lose of 1920 Addreax “ Majithi,i House,” 
Albert Road, Amntsar (Punjab). 

MA.llTMDAR Dwija Das, MSg, Assistant 
(Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Olfg Dcjputy Controller of Stationeiy and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Otlg Manager, 
Cential Publication Rianch Martli, 1930 b 
2nd Feb. 1890 m. Abhamayee, d of late 
Promatna Nath Gliosh, Zemindar of Rhagal- 
pm Edue ' Kilslinagar Collegiate Sdiool, 
trifilmngar College, and Presidency College, 
Faleutla Entered Bengal .Junior Civil 
Sciviee, 101"> , Bengal Suivcy Olllec 
a-? Asstt. to the Ollleer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt. Controller of 
I’linting, Stationery and Stamps Govt of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Heerctarj, Ikm- 
g.il Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 192(5 
AddrejBsi 20/2 B, Ray Street, Elgin Road, 
(Ulcutta. 

jMVLAVIYA, Pandit Kudsiina Kant, 
Fditor of Ahhtfiidavu, Editr • .it Allahabad. 
Piibhcaiions : Sansar Sankat, Sohaghrat 
Alanoramas’ Patra, Matiitva or Motherhood 


and Ftabv <kiro and many others in Hindi 
Member, All-India ('ongreas ComniUteo , 
Pn'sident, Distiiel mid Viee- President Toavii 
(’ ongi('-,s Coinniitlie Allahabad, Twice 
(k'di'd to the l.<'gl^l.lt ive Assc'inblv , K\- 

(k iK'i.il htiK't.iry ol till Independent Coiigicss 
Party and Vll-Indi.i II mdi Habit v.i Sumnuilau. 
Addicw Abhjudaya, Vlktliabad 

MALAYIYV PlNDiT Madan MohAN, b Alla- 
habad, 2.'> Dee 18(51 m 1.88 1 , four sons and 
Ibiee daiighteis Edur S.niskiit at the 
J)h.iiina .In.inop.idesb P.Khslmki, Govt 
High S< hool, Mmi (‘enlral Coll, All.ihnbad , 
BA (Cahiitta), Stlioolnuistor, lH8.'i-87 , 
('diti'd the Indian Union, 188,'i-lSS7 , the 
lliudiistan, 1887-188(1 . The Abhvnda\a, 
1907-1909, LL B , Allah.ib.ul Univerf-Itv, 
18()2 , Vakil, High Court, Alinhaliad, 
1892; Member, Prov. J.eg, Council, 1902-12; 
Picsidenl ol Indian A itional Conmess, l‘)09 
and 1918 , Membi'r, Imp Leg Gomiell, 1910- 
1919 ; Aleinbet. Indi.in Indiistiial (’(miniisslon, 
1010-18; President, Sowa S.amiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, S«wa Samiti Scouts* Association; 
Vice-Cli.incellor, Kenares Hindu Uulversltv 
sinu 1919 , pTi'suh'iit, Hindu M iliasabln, 192 J- 
24 President, Sanatnn.i Dliai ma M ihasabba, 
Mcmlicr, Legisl.itive Assembly since 1924. 
Ri’signed 19.50 Addresx . Beiuus Hindu 
l)niv(‘rblty 

MALER KOTLA, HON. KUAN, SIR ZUIFIOAR 
Alii Khan, K (* 8I , CSX., estate holder in 
Muler Kotia St.ite , Ch ivrinister of I'ntiala 
State, siiH’e 1911 , Electc'd member ot the 
Council of State from 1921 to 192.') at pic- 
sent (‘U'cted member in the liCgislat.ive Ass('m- 
blv r(‘]>rosenting Fast C( ntral Puni.ib Muslims. 
PubliC(tf(ons has written many books ineliid- 
mg Lives of “ M.ihar.jja Kunjit Singh” and 
“ Shor Sh.ih, Emperor of Indii also “The 
Poetry of I9b.1l” b 1877), Edac • Clikfs’ 
Coll, Lahore, Cambridge, Jkvris Addri'xx 
Lai lore. 

M Mil K, Sni Firozkhan Noon, MA (Oxon ) 
AIiiii‘*t(r, Punjal) Government h 7 May 
1H9*5 Edm CliK'fs’ ('ollege, L.ihoie and 
AN adham Colle«2e, Oxford J5ai-at-l.nv, Inner 
I Temple, London Advo(‘a1(' of the Labou' 

I High Court and Mimbcr ot the Punjab 
Legihlalive (’ouiual Ironi 1921 Appointed 
Minister for Local Selt-ttoveinment , .lanuary 
1927a’'d Kdia.ilion Minister from October 
10.50 Addic'ix . Niii[nir Nooii, Di'jt Sbabpur, 
Piinj.ib 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HAYAT KHAN 
(TINVNNA), COLONFL, TUB HON. NAWAB, SIR, 
lv.C.I.E.,C H E.,M.V O : Member of Council 
of State, l‘>21 , b. 1875 Edac Chiefs' 

I Coll , Lahon . OiU' of largest landholdc'rs In 
Punjab. Attached to H M.the Amir, 1907; 
lieputy Herald, Dellil Durbar, 1911 ; Membei 
of Imperi.U Council, 1910-1921. Address. 
Kalra, Shahpur 

MALLIK, Dbvkndra Nath, B.A, (Cantab ), 
' Se J) (Dub ), F.R S E , f E S. (Retd.) ; 
Prineip.il, tiariniehael College, Rangpur, 
Ik'ngnl, since 1920 b XAengal 180(5 

Educ.' St. Xavier’s Coll, ('’aleutta ; Univer- 
sity (Joll , Jiondon ; Peterliouso Camlirldgo. 
PubhcAtions Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics Address: Rangpur, Beugal. 
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MANIPUB, H. H. Mahaaaja Hiu GH\rBA 
Ghanb Singh, k: O S T . O.B.E. ; b. 1885 ; 
in. March 17, 1906. Educ Mayo College, 
Ajmer. «. 1891. State has area of 8,460 sq 
miles, and a population of 445,600. Salute 
11 guns. Address: Imphal, Manipur State, 
Assam. 

MANOHAJl LAL, M A. (Punjab), B.A (Double 
First Class Honours), Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Kronomics, Biir-ut-Law ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government, 1927-1 930 b 
31 Dec. 1879. Edue : Punjab University, and 
St John’s College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St. John’s Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Cambridge, Cobden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar In Inter- 
national Law, 1904«190) , Principal, Bandhir 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909 , Mmto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909-1912; Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Pubhvations Articles on economic subjects 
Address Fane Hoad, Lahore 

MANSIHGH, Sakdar, B A., LL.B., Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore Vice-President, The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1925) ; 6. 1887 Ediu' 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
writing Punjabi poetry is a larger of more 
than 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Taw 
D ejiartment of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra- 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) , 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909 Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-28). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVIT Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 • Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School, Offg Judge, High (Vnirt, Patiala, 
1930-Mav 1 932 Mow practising as an Advo- 
< ate at High Court, Lahore Publications 
Translated Kalidasa’s Viki«uuorvasl from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poctiy and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Add ms 26, Temple 
Road, Lahore 

MANSINGHJI, see JHALA. ' 

MARSHALL, SIR JOHN Hubert, Kt., et, 
1915, C.I.E., 1910, Litt.D., Ph. D., F.S.A 
Hon. A R I B A , Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archaeology in 
India from 1 902 to 1931 , now ollicer on Spec lal 
Duty; h Chester, 19th March 1876, m 
1902 Florence, y d of Sir Henry lAinghurst, 
eVO Educ Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student Address Simla. 

MASANT,RustomPfstonji,M.A ,J.P , Managing 
Director, Persia Jndustiial and Trading <’o. 
Ltd b 23 Sept 1876 m 9 Deer 1902, Manijeh 
P Wadia, Edac Now H S and Elphinstono 
Coll ; Fellow, Elphinstoiie College, 1897 and 
1898 , Jt. Proprietor and Editor of Ouji Sup 
(1898) , Editor of Ji-ng ish columns of Katsar-i- 
Hind (1891-1900) , Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) , Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers , Trustee, 
N. M. Wadia Charities ; President 
Anthropological Society, Bombay; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association, 
Jt. Hon. Secry., ^ciety for the Protection 
of Children in W. India , also of the K. R. 


Kama Memorial Institute and the Parsi Gii , 
Schools Association and Trustee; Secrctaiv, 
Bombay Food Prices Committee (J 9 14-1 , 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy. Muhki. 
pal (Commissioner ^919-25) Municipal Corn 
missioner, 1922. Manager Central Bank (,i 
India, Ltd, 1926-1928. Secretary, Bomb i\ 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Commit! » 
1929-1030; .Joint Seiretary, Indian (Vntn, 
Banking Enquiry Comniittiu*, J 9.30-1 9 u 
Dhector, Oricnlal Croxermnent Security l.iu 
Assnr.ince (’o. ViihUcntwns English, Cluhl 
i’roi eel ion, Folklore of Wells The Law and 
l*roeediiro of the Municipal (’orporation 
Boinba\ 'I'lie (’onfercnco of the Birds, a Suii 
Allegory , Evolution of Ixieal Self-Govt m 
Jbuubav “ Zoi oast nanism” , The Bchgiun 
ot the Good Ij 1(‘ , Court J’oids of IV'rsia and 
India Gujaiati Do/anlo t^/iai/off (Csc <d 
Wealth) , Qharni iaUia nishalhi Kelami (Home 
and School education), (Hcallli 

series), and novels named Ahyssiniuuu 
Ifobshi , liodhhi , Chandra dial Address 
Vorsova (via Audheri Station). 

MASOOD, Sir SYKD Roas,NAWAB MASOOD .lUNf) 
Bahadur, Kt. (1933) Vicc-Cliancellor, Aligaiii 
Muslim University Irom 1929. b. 1889. Educ 
M.A 0. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-Law , Imperial Education 
Service, Headmaster, Patna School, 191) 
Senior Prof, of History, Ravenshaw Cbllege, 
Cuttack, 1916 ; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta , Fellow of tin 
Madras University, Member, Council of thf 
Osinaiua University; Member, Court of Uw 
Muslim C nixM'i sit V, Aligarh President, \ll- 
India Muslim Educational Coiiftrcmc Ihjo, 
Picshhmt, All-Iudia Edmatioii.il Couht 
1913 Publications “ .lajiau tiiul its Ediuation.d 
System” Dmclor of iMiblii TusImkIjdii 
I l>dt r.ib.Kl, l)(M(an, 1916-1928 Jddiis^ 
Aligarh, U P 

MASTER, Alfred, B A (Oxon ), C T E (1931) 
JCS, formerly Collector ol Boml)a^ .uid 
Bomba> Subuiban District (On lc»\(‘) 
12th Feb 1883 m Doithy Amy 'rhoim 
Educ Epsom Coll ,Brascuousc Coll , Oxloui 
Asstt. CoUr , 1906 , Municipal Cominissionn , 
Ahmedabad, 1917, Major 1 A R O., 191s 
Secretary to Government of Bombay, Gent i d 
Dcpaitmciit, 1 92.9 , Collet tor 1 926 , J’resul' iit 
of Ci\il and Military Examination Cominitli» . 
1930. Piibltcatton'i Articles in Nurnism itu , 
Supplement of Bengal, HAS, on Imbui 
Numi8matic.s and in Journal of IJombix 
BRAS on Gujarati Phonetics , artich ^ m 
Loial Self-Government Journal on Lot il 
Administration. 

MATHER, Biohard B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata lion and 
Steel Co b. 19 Sejit J880. Educ Royal Gi on 
mar School, Shelliold, IJniv of Shcllitltii 
Mappm Medallist 1906, Metallurgist Ornis l)\ 
Iron Works, Middlesboiough, 1907-1911, 
Dy Dir, Metallurgical Research, 

Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Meinb'i 
of Govt. Commission to investigate Geiinan 
and Lnxcnihurg Steel Industry, 191 ' 
Metallurgical lnsi>eotor to Govt, of Indib 
1920-25 Technical Advisor, Indian T<i dt 
Board, 1923-24, and 1920 Member of 1 
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and Stool Institute. Inst of Metals, Faraday 
Souioty, Teohniral Inspection Institute P^ib- 
I nation: Papeis for technical societioB. 
Address : Bombay. 

MATTHAI, John, B.A , B L (Madras), B Litt 
(Oxon ) , D Sc. (lK)ndon) , l*rcbidcnit, Indian 
U’aritf Board, b 10 Jan. 1886 m Achamina 
John 1921. Educ : Madras (Christian College, 
London School of Economics , Balhol (Jollcgc, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14, 
Ofliicr on Bjiecial duty, Co-op(‘rativc Dopart- 
inent, Madras, 1918-20, J’rotessor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 , 
Professor of Indian Economics, Univei-sity 
of Madras, 1922-23 , Member, Madras Ijcgisla- 
tivc Council, 1922-23 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Boaid, 1025-31; President, Tarilf 
Board, Simla, 1931 Pahlications Village 
Oovernincnt in British India , Agricultural 
Co-operation in India , Excise and Liquoi 
Control. Address Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 


College, Ilangoou, and Cray’s Inn , London, 
Assistant Kegistrar, Chief (Jourt of Lower 
Billina at Bangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address . D.inubj u, Burma. 

1 MAUNC TOK KYI, BA b 1884. Educ ’ 

I llungoon College Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 ; 
resigned Govt servu'e and joined editorial 
staff ot The Sun m 1920 , oecamo Managing 
Director, 1921 , elected to the Municipal Cor- 
poration, Jlangoon, 1922, elected Member, 
Leg Asscmblv, 1923 and elected to Itangoon 
Universitv Coumil, 1924 Founded Buima 
Swaraj Party .ind cleitedits leader, 1026. 
lie-elected M( raber.Legislatlvi* Assembly, 1926. 
Founded “ ^’he Kesara ”, a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Jlesigned the Directorship 
of the Sun Press Ltd , llangoon, held from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break Besigned 
from LigislaliM Assi mblv, 1930, Address 
I 7, Strand Hoad, Moiilmcln, 


MAULA BAKnSH, Nawau MAULA Bakiish 
J viiAN Bahadur, CIF of Batala, Punjab, 
India, b. 7 May 1862, w. 2nd daughter 
of Ha ji Mirza Abbas K han. CM G , 
CIE, British Agent, Khurasan, Persia 
'I'liR'i' 8 five d Joined Punjab Postal 
Dept and having volunteered for service 
as l^'ield Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 
h’rontier, 1880, Manager, Dead Letter Ollue, 
and Postal Stock Depot, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept, Simla, 
1882 Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept , 1887, on special duty, 
North- Eastern Persia, 1887-1888, Attadie, 
Haslitadan Perso- Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 , Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and 11 B M’s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890 Asst. Agent Govr Genl , 
Khurasan and Seistan, 1894, Biitish Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98, 
on Special Political duty in Kaln, ScisLui 
and Baluchistan, 1898 , on special duty in 
liiti'lhgence Branch, Quartcr-Mastei - 
General’s Dept , Simla, for revlbing Ga- 
zetteer of Persia, 1898-1899 , Asst 
Dibt Supdt of Police in charge. Nushki 
District, Baluclnstan, 1900 , Extra Asstt 
( ommissloncr and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1, Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 , Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Mission, 1904-05, 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Cluef Indian Political 
Officer withH M Amir Habibullah Khun of 
Afghanistan during H. M’.s Indian tour, 
1000-7 , Political OlHocr, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo- 
Afghaii Peace Conference, Kawalplndi, 
1919. TTomo Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 , Member, Jammu and Kashmli 
State Council, 1922-23 , Chief Minister, 
Bahawalpur State, 1925-28 Address 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Ira*m, Srinagar, 
Kashmir, Iffalabad, Lyallpur Dist. 

KUN, B a , B.ir-af-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council b. 27 August 
1891. m. IMa Aye Edac * Government 
High School, Basseiiij Burma, The llangoon 


MAWNG, Sir Sao, K C I E., K S M , Sawbwa 
OP Yawngiiwpi, Member of Federal Council 
of Shan Chiefs. Address. Yawnghwe, Shan 
States, Burma 

MAXWELL, Bkuinald MaitlaxD, C.S I 
(1933), M a (Oxon ), C I E (1923), J C.S. 
Scdi'taiy to Goveinmeiit of Bombay, Homo 
Dept. b. 24 Aug. 1882 m Marv Lyle, d. 
of the llev Henry llaigh, D D. Edur. * 
M.irlboroiigh and Corpus I’hristi College, 
Oxford Eiitcied the I C S. 1906 , Collector 
of Salt llevoniic, 1916, Dy. Commissioner 
of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 , acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombav, 1920 21 ; Secretary, Bctrenehment 
Committee, 1921-23, Collator and District 
Magistmte from 1921, aited ns Sei^retary 
to Government of Bombay, General Di'part- 
meiit, 1928, Spedal duty as Revenue 
OIIl(*er, Bardoli Revision Settlement Imiuiry 
1928-1929, J’rivate Secretary to the Governor 
ot Boni)»a\, 1929 Secic'taiyto Govi'innirnt 
ot Bt)mlmv, Jloim* DepaitmiMit, 1931. 
Add/csf* Sc’iiet.ii iat. Bomba V 

Ml) AltDUB R\HMA\, SIR, Kt (19‘U), li \ 
(1907), LLB (1910), Khun Bah.idui (1 929) , 
Advocate* and V iec-( 'ham ellor, Dolbi Cnivei- 
sity, Delhi /> 5 Oct 1888 Edur St. 

Stephen’s College , Delhi , Law (’olli ge, Lahore. 
Ele« tc‘d Membc'r iii the Munic ipal (Jommitteo 
ot Delhi iiom 1922-19 io E!(*( ted Simlor Vh e- 
I'lesideiit, 1921-27 Elected and appointed 
A i< e-Cham e lloi in Novemliei 1930, re-<‘lee*ted 
in 1932 Addrr'>{> 20, Fe'iozesliah Road, New 
Delhi. 

MLLIv Di; l)\Vi Burnltt, M\, DSe’, 
O B E (1924) <' I M (1933), Dium tor-General, 
('oimiM'H i.el Intelhge'iiee and Statist les b 
10 Mareh 1883 Gemmell, Retta Young. 
Edur Glasgow Dniversity Indian Ediiea- 
tional Stiviee* (1911), Dir<'f‘lor of Industries, 
Jiengal, 1920, Diiector-Ge'iieial, Comniereial 
Intelligeme* and Statistics, i92t). Addre'<s 
Simla .Old Di'lln 

MEHllBAN, Nowhheuwan Aspandtar, B.A, 
Fellow oi the' Iloyal Statistical Society , 
Absibtaiit Cominifabiouer of Labour, 
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nrnonl ol Jioniliav h 2u<l June 
1H5K) tn Jerb.iuoo ti ot Or H<uiinis)<‘C 
1> Posikaka Jinivc lioys’ HiKh Seliool, 
Allahiibatl, St Xavier’s Jli«h Sdiool, Bombay 
and Elj>l»lnstone (’()lle!»e, Bombay, (Jaikwar 
Sclioiijr, Klphinslono Collojze Sct‘rotaiy to 
Sir Uorab T.»ta, H)I2 , SoiieUry, 11 Cr Baldock 
Ltd, ll>17 , S<‘cy , Jmiiati Tiadera Ptv 
Ltd, IdlO, Secy, Measia Australian A 
Ristern Co, Plv, Ltd, 1021, a.pi)olnt/ed 
In \ estimator. Labour f)lJi<e, Government of 
Bombay 1923, and Asst JteKJstrur ol Trade 
Unions, Boinlmv J*ie‘'jdenev, 1027, OlHeiated 
as Begjstiar ot Ti.ide Unions, Bombay 
PresidcMJCV m April-M.iy 1030 Seiretaiv, 
Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee (Pay celt 
Coininiliee) fiom October 1028 to Apiil 1020 
Teehnieal Ad\is(‘r to Goveinment Delegates 
and S<‘ciet.iiy to Jiulian 1)( legation, Ifdb 
Session, Juternationai J labour Uonfeienee, 
Geneva, 1031 Ondeimtdion to the Biilisli 
Ministry ot Latioiir and tlio intern it lorial 
Labour Otllie yhilfit on leave out of liKlia, 
1031 -b/drew Mount Vilas, Bamiia 
11 ill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bizonji Dada- 

BHOY, Kt. Address: Natjpur. 

Ml iri’A, Sin ( Ml MI VL \ nniirc’VkPA*^, Kt , 

1\ ( S 1 (I02is), M \ ,Mi It, \ufnt (\nliii\ 
Spinnniu and M iniibu 1 111 im> Co, btd 
Boinba\, .iiid I’loMiuial Si out Com- 
ini^sioiu r h 12 Jan Lssi tn to, 
3’aiabai CbaiiduKil Kaitkodiwala JJiftn I 
SI Aavii I s t oll( u( Bomba\ , C.iptaiii ) 
Hindu \1 , elected to tbe Botiibu^ jiIunK!]ial 
('orpoiation in 1007 , Chairman, Standing: 
Committee, 1012, PK''ideiit ol the (’orpoia- 
tion, 1 01 fl Elect* d to the liombav Le^islatne 
('ouiieil by tlie ('orporatioii in 191C, edeeted 
to tho ('ity Improvement Tiiist, 1018, 
Chairman ot the Indian MeTchants’ Cliambci, 
1918 Elected to the Bombay Poit 'I'nist, 
1020, Milloyner and (Tiairman Boml»a\ 
Provincial Ccvoperative Bank, Ltd , Dheetoi, 
'Hie Bombay Steam X<ivi;»ation Co, Lid, 
Hie Xew India Vssurame Co, Ltd, Tin 
Bombay Suburban Ebetru Siipplv% Ltd, 
The Bniidi Port kind Ccuinmt Co, Ltd , 'I'he j 
Mcmlier of the Kxecutne (’oiimil ot the 
Bombay Governimuit, 1023-28 Piesident, ' 
Indian Merohanth* (’hambi*r (lO’H) Address ' 
42, llielije Boad, Malabar Jlill, Bombay. j 

M EUTA, Dhanjibhai Hormarji, L M a S , C I | 
E (1032), Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal (1920), 1 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1017); Itaj 1 
Itatna Silver Meehil, Baroda (1010) Associate 
Seivinij; Biothei’s Badfic at tlie hands ot I 
His Maiesty duimf( the Cimlenaiy Celebra 
tions of St John Vinbliue** Xs^oeiat ion, 1031 j 
AsHiiiate OIlKcr ol the tin Oidiu ol SI 
John 1931 Uetiiid Sauituiv CoinmissioiHU, 
Baroda /> 4 Pcbruaiy 1801 m to a 

eouhin Edur Sii Cowasjl J( hanuir Kaosari 
Zaithosti Madusssa and the Grant 
Mcdieal CollcRO, Jiombay. Joined Baroda j 
Med. Serviee, 1887 ; did in oenlation work with ! 
Prof. UalTkine; pave evuloncse* on tho value 
of inoculation before 1st Platiue Oomiiiissioii , 
did Choleia inoculations yith Majoi J/anib 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Work, all over Gujarat, Sind, 


Kuthiawad, Central India, Central Brovin 
Punjab, N. W P Provinc'C, Bajput.i.n 
Kluindi'sh, Decean Thaaa District and i.m 
S tates by giving ne'arly 1,000 leitiires eai/ 1 1 
lor tlie lied Cioss over Bs 1,31,300 by em | 
Img 3 ^00 Meunbers, and fiiiblished 4<> iio a 
on Membeis, and piiblislieel 49 books 
Ambulaime, Xursiiig, Hvgieiie, Midwii 1 
Bed Cross, etc Baioda Be<l Cross BraiMn 
delegjite to the ITJli International Bed ( i , 
Coidenmei' held at Tokyo m Oitober l<), 
Conliibuted B-* 20,000 loi ereetion ot I'.ii i 
Ainbukinii' Dlvdsum Headqiiaiter.s Buildin 
Bombay Addtess Malesar, Kavbari. 

MEHTA, Patkh Lal, s. of late Bai Faunal 1 1 
(’ I.E Mcinbei of the Mehadraj Sabti 1 
(Highest Jiidii lal (’ouit ) b. 1868 Publicatwii 
“ I land book of JMowar and Guide to 11 
Prmcip il Objects of interest " Address Jtai, 
Paunalal Mansion, Udaipur, Bajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon Sir TfoRMiisji Maneokii, 
K'l (19 53), Gom rnor, Brsirve Bank, h I 
Apid 1871 nh to Giilliai, e/ ol lat(‘ Mi II i; 
Uiniigai /v’l/m at Bombay Staifisl In 
as assistant in Boialiay Mint in I8ss 
.siiliscsine ntly joined ( hma Mill, JJil 
ind started husmi'ss on his own aeeaami in 
1806, boiiglil Viotom Mills in 1004, JuIuIm 
M ills m 1014, Kij.i Gokaielas Mills m lOlh 
Gackw.ir IMiIls m J02‘J Established Zmitli 
Lde Assuiawe’C (.’o in 1012 and Biitish iinlii 
Geneial Jnsuianee (’o,L1d in 1010 Estali 
lished Fooua Elec, trie Supply Co, Ltd , m 
l0l6,Navsan E 1 Co, Ltd in 1022 ami 
JS isik-Deolali Eli (trie Supply Co, Ltil , i-i 
, 1030, T B Pratt Bomliay Ltd and M 'I 

{ Ltd in 1910, Uganda ComimToial Co , Lbl , 
in 1022 in East Afrha Nadlad Eleetia 
I Supplv Co, IJd ju J03I Mionbio, Coiimil 
I ol Stat«* tioin 1010, s(>i\(d on the Commiibi 
I oi Bihai and Oiissi vSipai.dion 1031, ('>111 
mitt(< on Ibsiivi Bank and Impirial B.iiiK 
ion, Dili gate Gi iK'V.i ('ontireiiK lo , 
and lOU l(/(/ifss “Bella Vista,” I’ldii'i 
Hoad, Bomb.iy 

MPHTA, Jamnadvs M, M a, LLB, Bat ai 
Law b 3 August 1881 w. Manibal, d el 
Batanji Ladhnjl Educ . Jamnagar, Junagui, 
Bombay, lamdon. Mernbi’r, Bombay Munn i 
pal (^oiporation , Member, Legislative XssimhIi 
ly, 1 023-1 <120 Piesidmit, Accounts Mail 
l*n1(»n, G I F Ul\ , Fri*sident, All-lndla K el 
vvaviiu'n’s Pedeuation, Bom 'rramyavsnei 
Union Bomba\,Poit Tiust Employees’ 1 ni' " 
AU-India Sdarh'd Employees’ Pedeiation ei I 
Indian Tiade Union Unity Coiil<i<i'< 
Fn*sid(‘nt B B A C I Bailwuy Empio'" 
Union Frc-ident, Mahaiashtra Provim lal ( eii 
gi(s-s Committee, 1021-23 , l*resident, Bond" 
J’loMiaial Congress Committee, 1020-10 n 
President, 'I'liana Distikt Coiigic'ss ( ei 1 
mittc'c', 1021 1032 , and Mconbei, All lu <" 
CongiesH (’omnutti'e, 1021-1031 Menii 
of the Woiking (’oinnntteo of the Iml' 
National Congu'ss. 1026, Gin Scant.' 
DeiiKx rata Svvaiaj J‘artv , Fn sident, ^<at lei > 
Tiadts’ Union Pedeiation 1013-35, I ml"" 
WorkcTfl’ Dek'gate to till' International L<d' ' 
Coiiieience lOU, Cluuriniin, Asian Assurai 
Co., fJtl Addiess : Bulge Boacl, Malabar H 
Bombay. 
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MEItTA, JAYSUKIIIAL KRISHNILAL, M \ 
Secretary Tmllaii Mj'rcliants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay b 3884 w to Mrs Kumiulagaun Kdar 
Wadbwan llliJh Scliool and (bijarat and 
)hin«tone Col]ej:rs, Appomtfd ScendarN, 
ndian Mcrchanta’ Cliambor, 1007, S<'T\.tcos 
>)orrowcd 3)V th(» Jiidian Munitions Hoird 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con 
troller from September 1917 to November 1018, 
\\aB nominated Adviser to the llepresentathe 
oj IGinployeis tor the third and 14th Sessions 
of the Jnteinational Laliour Conterenee, 
(ieiiLva, In lOUl and 1030 .iftertho Conlereme 
he toured about Europe and Emjiland botli 
time for seem" the fliambeis of (Jom- 
nitne and other eommerei.il orft.inisations 
there on liehilf ot the Indian Menlunts* 
Ch.nnber, Seiiet.jrv of tlie Kederatiou ol 
Jndiaii Cfiainlx'is of (^ommen.e from 1927-29 
\ ice-l’iesideiit of the Bombay Subuiban 
Distiitt Concress Committee trom l92I-‘2'» 
and Piesident of the Borabav Hubinban 
District (JonKress Committee from 192') 29 
Chaiiinan of the Santa Cruz Nolifleil Ahm 
C ommittee 1927-19‘{‘2 A<ldre<^}t “ Kit'>bna 
Kntii ”, Santa Cruz B 1> A C 1 and 
lelianjrir Wadl.i liuildincj, Esplatnule Jto.id 
Fort , Bombay 

MEHTA, DR JiVRAJ NAUAYAy, L M A S 
(Bom), Ml) (Loud.), M 11 C I* (Lorid.), 
J' C P S (Horn ) Dean, (iordliandas Snudeid.as 
Medual Coll aiul Kiii" Edward Memoilal 
Hospital, Hornbav b 20Auii 1KH7 m Miss 
Uansa Manubhai M(*lita Educ • ITlfjli School 
(diieatiOTi at AiiikU, Baiod.i State, (Irant 
Medical (’oil , Bomba\,and London llospit.il 
I'onutily Asst ])irector, JIale Cluneal laiboia* 
torv, liondon llospital, London, and Chiet 
Meilieal Ollieer, Baroda State LA/ress 
IC E M Hosiutal, I'arel, iiombay 

MEni’\, Sin tnUni^piiai Namsiiwkmi, Ki 
(l<)22’i, CSf (1<H9), M \, LL B , h 22 
.lul\ hdni' Elpbiristoue Colletii , 

|{nml av. in lust Ifaisbad Iviiniaii and on 
brr death auaui Dhaiivant.i, J s* and 7 d 
Piof<*ss(ir of Louie and Philosophy and Law 
Lettnier, Haroda Coll<-jre, 1S9I-99 Pnv 
N*( toll M Mabarnia CaeKwai I'^hbioou, 
lb V Munster and Fust Couusidlor, I9I4-I(» 
tiiwaiiol Bariula 191(5-27. md Prune Ministi i 
and (’lihd Couiieillor HiLuiei State 1927-19*54 
I'ontiiiiKs to t)(* Counselloi, Bikaiu r State 
Indian Slates l)e!ej.r.d( to the Indian 
Hound Tatilc Confeieneis IPIO, 19J1 and 
19 52 , Memliei, (’onsult.itue (’ommittee 1922 , 
Induui States’ Deli'U.iti' to the .lonit Paiha- 
mentary (’ommittee on Indian llefonns, |93> 
aitended the World Hymmie Conlereiiu*, 1912 
J’hhJh'nfiontt The Hind Kajaslliaii oi Annals 
ot \ati\e Stutch of indii, Piliieiplrs ot Law 
‘»f Fvidenee (in (liijariti, 3 Volumes) 
Addicfft 84, Nepean Sea Ho, id, lloiiibay 

MPillTA, Vaikunth Laujbiiai, BA, Manag 
Director, Jlombay rrovineial Co opora- 
tive Bank, Ltd. b 23 Oet. 1893 w M.ingla, d 
of Pratujiral Vajoshanker of Bhavnagar 
Ednc. New High School, Bombay. Jilplunstone 
College, Bombay. Winner of Ellis Scholarship 
lor highest number of in.irks in English at the 
H \ Examination. Worked with (Joniral 
1 amino Jielief Committee and Servants of 


India Society for famine relief wmrk, 1011- 
12, ITon Maii.iger, Bombay (Vntral (Pro\ln- 
eial) Co-uix'rative Bank, Lbl , Bombav (1912- 
I'S') as Manager from 191.'>-1922 and Managing 
Direitoi smie 1922 Membi'r, Editori.d 
Bo.iid, Sod.il Si'rviie Qn.irteily MmnlM'r, 
Edit oi Ml Ho, lid Hombay Co-o])eiathe 
(Juaitmly Sciridarv, Social SitiIk' ]a'agu< 
Itoinbav , McMiibei Exeiiithe Coinmiltei', 
Bofiiii.iv PkimihiiI Co-o)u‘r it i\r' lnslitiit<‘ 
Bombay, M<‘inb('i P.omlny ProMiuial 
Hinkmg rii'iniiv Ci>mmitte(\ 1929 .loud 
Hull Sei-nlaiv Ml Indi.i Sw.idi slu S.iilgli 
19*5 5, Member, Hoinliay IhoMini.il Hoaid, 
Haiii.ui S( \ak Sangb Pnhln (ition>^ 'rbi‘ 
Co-(»pt‘rai iM iMo\('inenl (/7/e Tnnr^ of 
fodnt /’mss) TIk' Conpt^ratne 

Mo\emeii( 111 India (S(‘rvanls ol liuin 
Sonet V painpblet in <*m] 1 dxn .it ion with 
Mr. V YeiikaU Subbaiva), fAr\.i Bhusan 
Piess), 1018 Studies m Co-opeiative Flnaneo 
(Servants of India Sonetv iiamiiblet), 1927. 
Add rids Murzbanabad, And hen (B B. A Cl. 
Hallway ) 

MEUCUANT, Fuwiuoz lllisiHririT, FS,\ V, 

.T P , Asd Commissioner ot Income 'I'av, 
Bombav City h 12 Nov IHSH Kduc Bombav 
and Loudon FoiiuimIv^ PioUssional Aeeouu- 
tant and Audiloi , la'ituieiiu A( i oimtlng, 
Svdenh.uu Coll ol (’oinmeKe and Economies, 
DItg Senetaiv ami Cbiel Ai'i'oiiiitaiit, Cltv 
ot Bombay Improvement 'riust , Exnmuim 
in Anountiiig to tin Hmv ot Hombay 
PiihhiidHins ** ElniUMits ol Hook-keeping”, 

‘ Coiiip.inv Seeietaiy and Anoiint.int” 

‘ huome-TiK in ndaliou to Vnounts”, 

‘ Indi.in linome Pav Snupliflid” ” Hook- 
Keepuig Sell-'r uulit ” et( Idd/esv 5 5-. 5. I, 
.New l/iieen’s Ho.id, Hoinb D (•) 

MErCALI'E- HnutFiKi’ Vnu’iv FiUsns, H \ , 
((»\on), C8| (1955), CIE (1929), 

M V (> (1922), Indian CimI Seiviee (Politiial 
Depaitinent) b 27 Sept 188*5 /// Elinor 

.Tone Pottei Fdoc (’b irf"ibous(‘ .iiul 
(’bn t (IiiikIi, 0\)oid Snvul m lMmj.it>, 
19(tS-|9|5 ladtM'd Poli1i(‘!il Depnitnient, 
l<M>, \sst Pnv it(‘ Senotirv to VMenov, 
1911-1917, '-eived m N W FP 19l7-lSt2», 
Counsilloi to leyaiioti, Kalml 192V192(>, 
snved in EP 192(»-19{f), Deputy 

Seiietaiv to (iovei nmeiil ol IiuIm, 19 5(1 1952 , 
E( lei'Mi Snieliiv to (Joveinnuut ol India, 
\(.ivl9 52 LW/ess f /o Fonsga and Polit ic.il 
l)t paitnierP, New Dellii 

3IIV.Y, Vum L lUSHIl), 'I UK Hov Mk .TirsTiCR 
H \ (Punjab), M \ (C.iiit ab I , 'leiupoiary 
.Judge, limb ( ouit , l-dioie // 29 .1 uni l«H9 
/// d ol N iwat) M.iiila H. klisb, C I E Fdnc , 
Centi.il Model School and Foimaii (’liiistian 
College, l.iboie, .md at ChiisCs (’(dime, 
(’anibndge PiaVtised .st Labon*, I9E5 19*52; 
appomte*! \s^t l(*gil Reim mliiaueer, 192.^>; 
otlinited as (lovt \d\o('ite, Pui!)ab in 1927, 
1929 and 1950. Address 1(5, Af issf/n Koad, 
Jiaboie 

MTEAMLLE, Eutn Charlus, CMC, (19‘i0), 
(J l.S (19 5 5) , Private Se( retary to JI E The 
Aieeiov b ‘51 .laniiai v 1 89(5 j//, Doiothy,// of 
C C \ Haslo( k, t’ohliain, Siiripy Edur 
St, PauEb School, Euterod Cliiiia Consular 
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Servloo in 1910; wa^i Privnfo SoorPtarv 
8nccc««‘»lvo JJritiKh jMinistom in IVkinp, 1010-27, 
Sorretaiy to (lovornwr-dcnnal of Caiuvla, 
1027-Jil , apixnntcHl I*rlvato Hccrol.iiy to 
tho VIroroY, April 1 931 Addrena Viceroy’s 
Camp, India. 

MH.LER, Sir Dawson, Kt , K.C.,Ch. Justice 
of Patna Hiph Court, since 10l7, h. Doc 
1867. TiJrfMC. ; Durham Sch. and Tiiiiit\ Coll, 
Oxford Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address • 
Hlph Court, Patna. 

MILLER, Arthur Congreve, M A (Cantab), 
O B PL (1924) , Principal, l{«i]kumar Collepc, 
Rajkot, h 24 Jan 1877 m Molly Ccli.i 
Miller (nee l»^re(‘th) Edac 8 Jildward’s 
School, Oxford and Solwvn (Joll , Cambiidpc 
Schoolmaster 1898- J 008 in lilngland, Scotland 
and South Afrua, 1908-1911 Sdioolmaster 
in India In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmastei, Belgaum , Inspector, 
S D. Assist to the DPI, Vlco-Piincipal 
of R.ijkumar College, Raikot, Principal of 
1) J. Sind College, Karachi Obtained 
Commission in the Aimy and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Ca])taiii Oiganisci »nd Piovimial 
Secretary of * Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Jnsj)ector in Sind , Principal 
Rajkumar Coll , Rivjkot /*>iblications Seven 
letters to Indian Schoollioys , Monograph 
on School Manag(‘ment , Barnabv Budge 
(Stories retold seiies). Address : Rajkuinar 
College, Rajkot. 

MILLER, SIR Leslie, Kt. (1914), C.BB. 
(1919). Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
h. 28 June 18h2 m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I C.S , 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan, Pykara, Niigiri Hills. 

MIRZA M ISMAIL, Amin-ul-Mulk, Sir, Kt. 
(1930), B A (1905), C I E (1924), O B E 
(1923), Dewau of Mysore b 1883. w Zebinda 
iiegum of Shirazee family Educ., 3'he Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for BA. ; Superintendent of Police, 1905 , 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Secretary to ll.H the Maharaja, 19J4, 
Pnvatc Secretary to H. H the Maharaja, 
1922, Dewan ot Mysore, 1926 ln\itt*d to 
tln‘ Round Table Conlcrcncc in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
193L ah a delegate of Mysoio, .hulhpur and 
Jaipur (Rajputana) Alcmlier ol the Con- 
sultative CoTmiiitlee l>el(“gnte to the Third 
Indian Round Table Contereiiee. 1932 and tlie 
•loiiit Select Cominittee, 1933 Address- 
Carlton House, Bangalore 

MISRA, Pandit HarkaranKath, B A., LL B. 
(Cantab ), M.L.A (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b.lb July 1890 m Shrlmati Bhug- 
wan Devi of Cawnjxire Dist. Educ * Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Oon\illeand 
Cains College, Cambridge (1911-1925.) 
Joined Non-Co-oporation Movement m 3920; 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee; 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Oudh Bar Associa- 
tion ; Member of tlio Bar Count il of Chief 
Court of Oudh , Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Cliairman, District Board, 


Lucknow Pufdicafions • Asstt Editor - f 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 191 <- 
1920 Address , 0, Kcill Road, Lucknow. 

MISRA, H\o Raja R\i Rahadur Pandjp 
S nVAM Bkhari MA, c\-mcmbor (Jouuu) 
ol State, Ad\iycr-in-Chief Orcha Stai. 
Tikanigaih, (M , Member of tlie Allahalti.i 
Ihiivtrsity Court and Faculty ot Arts, and <.i 
lai(‘know and Buiarcs Ilindu Umversit\ 
Courts Member and Vuc-l’pc'^ident, filial, 1 
stain A(.idem\,Tr P (‘\-J*r(‘sid('nt , All-liidi 1 
Kanya kiihja S.ihha All-lndia Hindi SolnUi 
Sanmiclan and Koslii Nogrl I’radiarinl Suhlilu, 
Pr(‘sidciil Jvanya kubpi Intcr-Colk'gi' Com 
inittoe, laicknow and of V P Meneger’s Asso- 
ciation ot Aided High Schools and Inti i 
Colleges, h 12 August 1873 in Miss B h 
Baipai. has two ** , li\c d Ednr Juhil(*c Hajh 
School and C.umuig Collcgi*, Lucknow Enten d 
E\(‘(ut!\(‘ Branch U P Civil Service in IH't? 
as D(‘puty Collector, w^^s on spuial duty 111 
1903, 1908, 1909, 1921 and 1922, ill toniiM 
tjon with consolidation ot agntultural holdiims 
on the last oitasion, was Di'puty Sujieiiii 
tciidcnt and Otfg Sii pignut (‘lulcnt of PoIki 
( 1906-09), on deputation as Dewan, Cliliatar 
pur Stati C T (1910-14) Personal Asstt lu 
E\(isc Commr , U U (191 7-20) , Dy. Coiiimi , 
Gouda (1920-21) for omt a yisir, b(‘sid( 
liaMiig twj((‘ oIIh iatc'd as Magti* and Colli 
of Biilaivlshalir, Jt Ih'gistrar ol Co-oi)ciat 
Societies, (1922-24) anil Registrar, Aug 1921 
to Dcuunbir (192(>) Ih’tlied as perinaTH'iit 
Deputy Commlssloni'r, Uiiao, U I' (1928) and 
Dewan, Onhha Stale trom January 1929 to 
April 1932 l*nhli<ahons sevi'ral slamlaid 
M^ork« m Hindi me hiding tlie Misra-Ran<lliii 
Vmoda (a text -book for R A M A„ F\i- 
inmations) and the Hindi T^ava Ratna (t(‘\f- 
book 111 th(‘ Dt'gri'e ot Ifoiiours Examination) 
Add} ess. GolaganJ, Ian know 

MTTCIIEIiL, David George, B Sc. (Edin ), 
C S 1.(1 932), C I E (June 1923)V D Indian CimI 
Service Scdctarv, rudastnes and Laboni 
Department, 1933 b 31 Man h 1879 m Eli/i 
beth Duu( an Wharton Educ * George Jleriol ^ 
School, Edinburgh, Edinhnigh UnivcrsitN, 
Lincoln College, Oxford Joined 1. C 8 
Oct 1903 Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, Jjegal Societal \ 
and Legal Rcmoinbrancer to Government ol 
C P and Secretary to C P. Lcglalalnt 
Coundl, 1919 Orticiated as Additional 
.Tudhial Commissioner, June 1926 Joint 
Set rotary and Draftsman Government ot 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927 
Otfg Secretarv, Legislative Dept , Gtnt ot 
India. Address Delhi and Simla. 

MITRA, Sir Bhupbndra Nath, M ' . 
K.C S.T. (1928),K.C.I E (1924), C.B E. (19 1‘*). 
High Commissioner lor India in Ihntid 
Kingdom, July 1931 b Oct. 1875. Ednt 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and I’m - 
Hidenty Colli'ge, (^iliutta Entered Gon(>!i 
iiKUit Soiviee JHtK), Asstt Seery,, Finao" 
Dept ol Govt of Imlia, 1910 , on special dn'v 
m coimcitlon witli Royal Commission < '> 
Indian Finance and Currency, June to Ht‘ph 
her 1913, on deptii as Controller oi " 
Act omits, 1915 , Mill Acett, -General, 191 
Advwcr, Mill, Fin, 1922 , Member of Goveriui 
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(lonorara Coimcil 1924-30, Tomixirarv 
l'’iiinnoo IVTcinbor, March to June lO'J'i Ko- 
j)rcs( iit.itlvo of Jinli.i on (jlo\cimnf; Hody,* 
Intel national Labour Otlne, (hnicva, and on 
IVnnanent ('oinmittcc of lnt('rnat lonal In- 
stitute of AKrifultnre, Koine, on Jinix‘rial 
ICeonoimc and ShniphiK Comiiiitt ei‘s ami on 
lnii>t'^i«l Ajiraultiual linr(‘aii\ , on hnix'rial 
(’onununnations Advi'^ory Coinnuttee and 
International Hiibber llemilat ions < 'oininittei , 
on (io\(‘inin}? lb»dv of Tinpeiial Institute and 
lni|X'ri.i] <'on(U( ot Seieme and 'IVi bnolonv, 
I»r('sident of (b nei.d Asseinlily of Inti'rn.d lonal 
)nstitul(‘ ot Auneulture, 1932 AMu'sh 
India House, Aid wjdi, Jiondon, W C 2 

M ITTEE. The Hon. Sin Brojenora Lal, Kt 
(192^), K 0 S I (1932) , M A , B L , Baiiistei- 
it-Law Member, Bengal EKoeutive Couia il, 
19.54 Forinerlv Advocatc-doncial of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt of India, 1928-34 
Led Indian Delegation to tii(‘ Asseinliiy 
oi the L(‘agn< ot Nations in 1931 nn<i 191 i 
h ]\Lay 1875 m a daughter of Mr 1* N Bose, 
l.ite of the Geological Survey and q d ot the 
late E (J Diitt, 1 C S Eduv rrcsidency Col , 

1 aieiitta and Lliuoln's Inn Address 5, 
Out rain Str(‘et, Calcutta and Darjecduig 

ITI'KILTheHon Mr. .Tustioe Dwarkanath, 
MA, 1) L Ordinary Follow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law, 
(1930-34) Member, Council of State (1924), 
tormerly Ad\ ocate, High Court, Calcutta h 
29 I’ob 1870 m d ot Bala Charan Dutt ot 
Calcutta Editc BicHidc'nc v College, (\ilcut/ta 
Joined High Court Bar in 1897 , In 1916 
elected an ordinary Fcdlow of Calcutta Uni- 
versity for five years and appointed Judge of 
the (Calcutta Jiigh Court in Novemlier 1926 
Piibf leaf 1011 s A Th<‘!Ms on Positmn of Women 
in Hindu L.iw, published by Calcutta Univc'r- 
sity Address, 12, Theatre Eoad, Chowiin- 
ghee, Calcutta 

\HTTEK, TUi Bahadur Khauendranatii, 
M \ , (Gold Mtslalist), h 1880 w. 
Sneh.iraiiia Edm I’jesideiny College 
C.ilciitta Noininatc'd Mcuiibcu, Legislative 
Asscmihlv, 1922 and J921, Meinhc*r, (’onneil 
ot State, 1924 and 1925, Fedlow (electcsl), 
Calcutta Univeisity (1922 to 1926), late 
c'ditor of Baiigiva SahitAa Baiisat I’atrika 
Late Senior J’lofessor of I’liilosophy 
I’lC'sidcuny College Calcutta liisi)crtc»r oi 
Schools Kresideiicy Division Ecllow, 
Cilentta Universitv (1928), Universitv 
Professor of Bengali Literatiiie and Head of 
tile Dc'iiartment of Indian Vernaculars, 
Calcutta Thil\erslly, Piesiclent, IJteiaiy 
Section, Calcutta Umvorsity Institute 
Author ot seveial works m 
Bcmgali on history, literature and Action 
Addri‘8H . 72-1, Ballyguiige Place, Calcutta 

MI VAN, ASJAD-ULLAH, MAITLVI, M.L A , 
Hon. M[agte., £ishangunj,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. 6. 6 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi 8. Nisa, d. 
of late Mioulyi Inaaf All of Henrla. Educ, 
at Mehengaon. Member, Dlst. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar), and Member, Local Board, Ei- 
shanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Tslamia, 
KishunganJ. Address : Mehengaon, P. 0. Ei- 
shanganj. Diet, Purneah, Bihar. 


MOBERLY, Bertrand Kioiurd, Mvjor- 
(jENEKAh, (Ml (1929), D S 0 (1 91 .5) , Depiitv 
Cliic'f of till* tb'iieial Statf (India) b 15th 
Oct. 1877 wi 11 > Ida, d of late A C Willis, 
Esq , ot the ITnioii Bank ot A list i aha, JJd , 
Educ M niebc'stei College*, IJojal Military 
(^>llege, Sandhurst Staff Collc'ge, Camheilcy 
First Cotunnssion Unattachcsl last lor Indian 
Viin\, 1897, iMaioi-tteneial, Indian Army, 
19t(),sei\ed m ISth Bengal Intanti v and 2nd 
Biiiijab lntanti> (Biinial) Kioiitier Fence) now 
2nd Battalion, 13fh Cioiitici Fori e Rlllc'S , 
eoinnianded 2nd Battalion, 56th Rifles 
(Fiontier Foice) now lOtb Battalion, 13th 
Fiontiei Koiee Rillcs Cauqiaigiis — N.W 

Fiontier ot India, Wa/aiistan 1901-02, 
Somaliland Field Force, lOOLOt ; Jibdalll , 
Gic'it War, 1914-18, KgNjit, Galln>oli, 
Salonika. \ddress Arm\ Ilc'adquaitc'rs, 
Delhi and Simla 

MOBEK LY, Cii \RLFa Noel, C T E . V D ,M Inst. 

E , General Manager, The Bombav Electric 
Siipph A'rrnniwa\s Co, JJd h 24th Dee. 
1880 m Katrf* Charlotte,// of tlie late .laini'S 
Edward Fottrell C)t Dnldin Educ Eugby 
School Tec'bnical training The Bnish Elee- 
tiiial Engineering Co , Ltd. Loughborough 
Yorkshire College, Leeds Joined 'I'lie B 
E SAT (^o , JJd , lOO'i, General Managei , 
1923 Kk 1 1 -Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion 1 D F. , employed on statf of Bom- 
bay Brigade, 1918-1919 Address Electin' 
House, Fort, Bombay 

MODY, Sir HORMTTSJI Perosbaw, MA (1904), 
LL B (1906), K BE (19 15) Adyocatc, High 
Court, Bombay , 6 2.3 Sept. 1881; m .lerbal, 
d of ICa^asJi Dacia bhov Dubash Edue St 
Xayiei 's ('Oil , Bombay. Mem. of Bornbav Mun. 
Corp. Chaiiman of its Standing Committee, 
1921-22, and President, 1923-24, Chairman, 
Bornli.iy MiUownc'rs' Association, 1927-28, 
1929-30, 19)0-31 19 51-32, 1932-53, 1933-34 

and Idll-d'), Pri'sident, Indian Men hunts 
Chambi r, 1928-29 Ihisidnit, Employers 
Federation of Jndi.i, 1951 and 1951, 
Ml mbei Legislative Xsseinbly , Meiiilier, 
Round Tabli Cniitireun .iiid Ri'sirve Bank 
Committee Diiector Tata Sous, IJd 
Pubfuuiftons 3’lie I’olitiial Future oj India 
(1908) , Lib of Sir IMieio/esiiab Mi lita, (1921) 
Address Cumball.i Hill, Bombay 

MOENS, Matou-Gi'nkral Arthur William 
Hamilton M\y, cb (1923), cm. G (1919), 
I) S.O. (1917), Commander, Lahore District, 
smee 1951 h 1879 m 1st 1908, Agnea 
Swc'fcMilum, d ot Jail* 'riiilwell Bike, Ml), 
2nd, 1919 Vgnes Marianne, d of late Captain 
A. G Douglas, R N , and widow oi Captain D 
Affleck- (haves, EE Edur (’haitc'rliouHe ; 
EMC Sandhuist Seiveil Somaliland, 
1903-04, (medal and tvvo clasps), Euiopean 
Wai, (Meso]H>t.imi,i), 1915-18, (dc'spatehc's, 
DSO, Brevet Major, Bievet Lt -Col ), 
Iraq Rising, 1920-21 (despat ( lies). Address 
Lahore 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ EASUL KHAN, EAJA, 
SIR, M , (1952), (’SI (1924), Talukdar 
of .)ali.uigiiabad« h 2S .luiie 188(» Ediie 
Cohm 3'alulvdais Si bool, liUiknow' First 
noii-oJIki.il Chan man ot the) District Board, 
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Bara f^unki nuinorons other t’hari- 

tabh* coulrihiilioiH, th(' iollowiriK are the 
<‘ln(>l l/J'ShhO to the Prime ol Wales' 

MemoDal Ian knovv IN rai,0(KI to Sir 

Hartoiiit hntitr '!'( (hiiolouH.i) institute, 
Cauni^ire, and IN 1 (M),ilOh to the lanknow 
lhii\eisi(v late Vho-IMtron ol tlielhd ('ro'is 
Soflidy Contrihnh'd IN 10 ODD to Lady 
Heading (’Inld Well.ire Fund and IN r» ODD 
toAlii^aih l'ni\eisi1 V loi Mans Siholarshlp, 
Vi(e-I*r(‘sldent ol the Ihitish Indian A.hso- 
ciatiou and Mi'inlxo (d tla* Ifnited Seivic* 
I’hdt, Member ot Hie Couit .md livmitive 
Houneil ol the Ian know t’nixeisitv ifonoraiv 
Majjishatt and Honor in Mmihif AiUhess 
.!( hanylraliail Itai, Dlst liaia lUnki , 

.lahanuhab id 1‘alau', Ian know 

MOir\AIM\T) YAKITR, Mattlvi. SIR, Kt , 
lawver b 27 Auji 1870 m. Wahida 
BeKiiin, I'lditoi, Teh/ib-(‘-Nisw.ui, Laliore 
(r/ ill 1017) Kdnc 31 A 0 (Vdleiae, Ali^jaih, 
JHist non-olheial Chaiitnan, Ariinhipal Board, 
Moradabad, Senior Vue-Clniiman, District 
Board , Triistee 31 A 0 C'<))le«re , Aleinlier, 
Court of Muslim University, Alipiih , Tresided 
over All- India AIuBllin Jjeuyue Sc'-sion 1027 . 
Alemboi, Aao of Consent Coinruittee, 1028 
3[eniher, U*iiis A'-acmblv , Deputy President, 
JiO^lslativo Assembly; i’resident,' beinslillvc 
Assembly, ]0;i0, Jlon Secietaiv, All-India 
Muslim lAMyne MembiM, Indian Fianehise 
(oiuinittee loii Athin'^s Moiiallali Aloiihal- 
pui, Aloiinlabad 

MOHA31MAD ZAFRTJLL\ KHAN {See 
unilor Zafrulla Khan (Or.uidhiii 1 Muhammad) 

MOHAMMKD Y \TvrB, Moi i yi. Sill, Kt (1020) 
iaiw\er h Aiii>usl 27, J870 tn The kite 
AValinki Ik'^jrum, Fahtor ol Teh/ebi Aiswan, 
Laliorr PUihc 31 A O Colleire, Ah«arh 
Member and Chan mail Aroiadabail 31unn ipal 
Ikuard, Mi'iiibi 1 and senior \ ne-Chnirman, 
Moradabad Distiiit Board, Tnist(*e, MAO 
Colleiri* Almarh, Alember ot the (Vmrt Muslim 
Univirsity AliiXarh, 3b mbi r, bej'islatiM' 
\ssembly, \b mbi r ot Aye ol Consent Com- 
mittee, M( mb( 1 ol the \imy Ihdrendiment 
Committee, Dtimty Pusident an<l Pri sident 
ot layislulive Asst iiibly, iMeinbei of Statutory 
Bailwav lioard Coiimuttie, L'liidoii, Former 
Piisideiit and Suretary ol All'indra Muslim 
L( ayiie. President V P Muslim Leayiie, 
Annual Session Ihlilihit, President, Bmidlnl- 
khand Muslim Conlereme ITesideiit. All-India 
J’akstme ConlereiiM', Bombay, Pn sident, 
All-ludia Postmen’s Confeieme. Aliyurh 
AfMtn\ 3lohalla 3Iu'jalpura, Moradabad, 
U 

MOHAMMED VAAflN KH \N, TuK Hon. 
Mr , Jl.A , C 1 E , (1031). 31 L.A , of the 
Allahabad Univer‘-lt> (1011), Har-at-Law, 
3lernber, Count il ol State (1024), Senior 
Viee-Cliiiirman, Muiiitiiial Board, Meerut h 
June 1888. m to a cousin Edm at Meerut 
College, MAO College, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barristex in Meerut, ainte Dec 
1014 Acted aa iSecretary of U. P War 
Fund for Meerut District , Secretary, Y M C A 
Funds, Secretary, Dist War Ix^ague Was 
elected a member of the Aluiiieipal Board, 
3leprut, in 1010 and Vice-Cluiirman a 
jear later, Elected Member, Legislative 


Assembly, 1920; Member of the Legislati't 
Assembly, 1920-1923 25omlnatod a mem' , 
of Leg Assembly to represent U P in Ih'? 
Elected CJialrrnan, Afnnlclpal Board, 

1028 Elected Member, Leg Assemi \ 
from Agra Division, 1030 Address Junimt 
Nishan, 3reeriit 

MOllOMED ABBVS KHAN, KilAN Bauai). i* 
3ieiihunt Ed tie in Mysore A memi„i 
of the lepiesentatlvo assembly, 3Iys(ne, ,<i< 
over 20 vears, served ,is member ot A1\su|. 
Begjslutive Coiini il for over 10 years, 

Jlon Piesidenl, lUng.iloro City 31uiiin|i|| 
Connell lor nearly 4 years , has been fb-nn ii 
Seeietarv, CiMilial Mahomedan Assoriation 
for 2.'> Vfais, Presidtsl over non-Bialiinm 
Youth ijoagne, Madras, 1028, Elected Pit 
sident, Alvsoie State Aluslim Confeieiid 
1032 Address 3luslim Hull Road, Bungalint 
Cit> 

MOLONEY, William Josrpii, General Alamiit 1 
lor the East, Reuters Blrnlted, and Gem-Ml 
Alanagei, Associated Press oi Jndia. b Ahv 
28, lH8r> r» Katnniine, elder daughter of Sn 
Fiainis Elliot, G C M (t , (1 C Y O , Edin 
RrHleuipton^t College, fAineiii'k and Rm il 
Universitv of Ireland Beiiters’ (‘orn-- 
pondent in Teheian, Constantinople, I’aii 
Amsl(‘ukiin, Copenhagen and Bcilrn. Addns^ 
Reuteis Bimrted, Bombay 

MOOKERJBE, Siu Narayan, Zamindai ol 
Uttarpara; b. April 1859 Member, Beugiil 
I^egisliitl VC Council, sineo 1018: m. 1878, ones 
Educ. Uttarpara School, Presidency Collcg<‘. 
Calcutta ; Chairman of the Uttarpara Mum- 
cipalibv since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon. Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1880 , a 
Me.nbor of the Asiatic Society, a life 3Ioinhec 
of St John Ambulance Association ; Meniher 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918, a Member of the Na- 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association , elected to 
Executive Committee of All-India Land 
holders’ Association, 1010 Addre,s8 : CH i' 
para, near Calcutta. 

MOOKEBJEE, SIR Rajfndra Nath, 
Ji.C.T E , K 0 V.O. (1922), M 1 M E. (Hou 
Lrle), M J E (Iini ), D Sc (Eng ), F \ S B 
Civil Engl , b 1854 Edu( Loiidnii 

Misslon.irv Insiilution at Jihowampm 
Presidenev (\)lleg<‘. Civil Knglneciing Biaiuli, 
(kileutta , Senior i’.irtnei in Martin A' Co. 
and Burn & Co , C.ihntU, Alember of liuli.iM 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918, Menihei 
of Indian Railway Conmnittee, 1920-1021 
President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 19‘M , 
I*r<‘sidcnt, Bengal Itetrenehnient Committee, 
1922, Member, All-India Retrenchment Com 
mittee, 1922, Member, Indian Coal tkun- 
mitteo ; Royal Commission on Jndii" 
CuTToncy and Finance, 1926,I*re8ldentof Boato 
of Trnslees, Indian M iiseiiin, Calcutta, a Folio \\ 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Court ot VIsiiop 
Ind. Inst. Science; Sheriff of C.alcutta. 1011 , 
Member of the Board of the Governing Boo \ 
of liongal Engineering College. Ex-PmsideiO 
tiie Institution of Engineers (India). Afombei 
Governing Body of the School of Tropie-' 
Medicine and Hygiene, President, lnat*‘'* 
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Scionce CoDf^reBB, 19-2, Fellow, 

Society of Bengal, l^rchideui 1924-25; 
tiovernor, Imperial Bank ot India, 1921-1928. 
Address ; 7, Harington Strecjt, Calcutta 

MOOBE, W. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
(Uasslcal Scholar of 81 .lohn’b (’ojlogc*, 
Oxlf.rd, 1900-1904, Ficsident, Oxford Union 
Society, 1994,6 1880 m Aland Eileen, only 
surviving child ot George Al.iillet Kduc' 
(\iniT»boll Coll., Belfast and St. John’s College 
Oxford. Set'ret,iry,itaik«n Committee, 1904-08, 
during wliith time travcllc'd extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries Special Coiiesiion- 
(i< nb of The Times tor Young Tuik Ilevolu- 
lioii, 1908, and in Albania Spccual Corres- 
pondent , 1900, Daily Chronicle, Da>ly News 
and Manchester Qaard tan nt Siege ot 'labiiz, 
J’erhia Joint'd ioieign and war staff of Tin \ 
y t/ae®, 1910 , I'ersian Con espoiident, 1910 12; ' 
Biisbiaii Correspondent, 19JJ , Spain, 1914, 
Allianian Bevolntion, 1914; Retreat troin 
Mons and Battle of Alarne, 1914, obtained 
(oimniMsion in BiHo Biigade, solved Daida- 
nelles, 1915 Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stall 
Olhc'er, Hying, 1918, with military missioii 
(Genc'ral Sir G . T Biidgm) in Constantinople 
inci the lialkaiii- , Sciuadron Loader, R A.F. , 
(leinoluliscd Alay 1SU9 despatches twicxi , A1 
li.lO (mllitarv) Sc'rbiaii White Eagle Greek 
Oidt'r ot ilie Hedeomc'r , Alidcile-Easf c'rii 
Coi respondent of The Tunes, 1919-22, Msit- 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Svri.v, Alesopotamia 
J’eisia, Caucauis, India, Atghanistaii, Af.L A 
(Bengal) 1920-1 9.99 Tubheations : ’J’hc 
Alir.ule (Jiy ‘ Aritiiiii Oiiel,’ Constable, 
1908); The Orient Express (Constable 1914) 
Address “The Statesman ** Caloutt a. 

MOOS, Bn F N A, AID, B8 (bond) 

D.BH, (Eng), DT.Al A II v (Eng.), 

AI B B S. (Boinbav), K H 1 J’ If (London) 
F C I* S (Bomliav) J 1’ , Supc untendent, 
and Cliief Alediial OHicei, Goeiiltlas Te)pal 
Hospital h 22 Aug 1S9{, nt Slielna 

F Alai /ban Etlnr at Cathedial .uid 

Ni w Higli Schools, El]i)iuist()tii' and 
Giant Alc'clieal College, Bombay, Cniv' 
Coll and Dos])ital liCuidoii , CluiUa! I'VIlovv 
HI Alodicine, Giant (’till, Bombav , 
Alc^dical Begistrar, J J Hospital, Boinliay , 
Bouse Singeon, AliDopolitan Hospital 
lionilon , TuborciiloMs Aledical Otluci. 
Btuoh of Sloko JNewington , Hac'Eney and 
J’oiJar, Eoiidon , Medical Bc'teiee, Loiuhui, 
W'ar Pensions Committee , Lecturcu on Tubt'i- 
enlosis, University oi Bombay, Hon Physic i- 
.ni, G T. Hospital, Bombav, Ecllovv ot tin 
Roval Socletv ol Public Jlcuiltli , Fellow, 

\ niveisity of Bombav Fc'llow, College 
ol I’livsieiaiis and Snigeons, Bombay JJono- 
laiv Plivsitian, St Gt'oigt s Hosfutal Pah- 
heat iuns • I’lescnt Position ot 'I'uboieiilosih 
Iheventioii of Tubeiciilohis and Paiidemie ot 
Influen/a, 1918, etc , etc Address Aliec* 
IhiildingH, Hurniiy Road, Fort, Bomba 3 ^ 

AlOOS, NANAHlioy A. F., D Se (Edm.) , L.C.E 
(Bom ), F.R.S (Edin ) J P., Retired Diiectoi, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatoiies b 29 Oct, 
1859. m, Bai Jceloubai, a d of Byraiiij<‘e 
Joejeebhoy, Esq. Kduc. : Boinlmy Umver.'*ity 
and Edinburgh University; Piof. of Physics, 
IBphmstone Coll., Bombay , for some time 
Inspector of Factoriee, Bombay Presidency; 
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liom 1891) to 1920 Director of Bombav and 
Alibag (ibsei vat ones Fellow and Syndic 
Bombay Uiuv , Dean iu Science 1910-‘J1 , 
Bc'pii seniative of the Bombay University on 
the Advisory Committee the Coll, ot 
Engimeiiug, ih'ona V>oard of 'Iruatees ot 
the Piincc of W ales Afu&eum, Bombay, and 
Board of Tiusteta, Nietoria Tedmical 
Institute Publiatlxons Papeis In Royal 
Soc'iety, Edmbingh, and Publications In the 
series, Bombay Observatory’s Publications, 
1896-1920 r.ombay Alagnetie Data and 
DIseussloii, 1810-1915. Vols. I and 11. 
Address, PtddiT Ro.ul, Bombay. 

AIOTILAL, BluwAltOT, M A , LE B , Diwan-i- 
Ivha'' Baliucliii h, 28 April 1882 m to 
Shriinati Iv.iM iirib.ii Jhiae at Biitl im aucf 
Dliai .uid gi uliiati'd tioin tlii' Muir Cc'iitral Col- 
lege', All.ih.i bad, Af A from the h.ijue College, 
LLB fioin iHiivi'isitv Sdiool of Law; was 
ifcaduuslt'i, Vietoiia High S(h<)\)l, khaira- 
g.iili and Tiitoi to B.ija Lai Bali.idursingh, 
Chief ol Kliaiiagaih, It07-1909 , w.i-i Lc'gal 
piaitilioiUT lor a few yian in (Vntnil Indian 
States ; Ac (.omit ant Gt'iieial, .Jodlipin, 1918- 
1920, Act ouiitanf 'GeiK'r.iI, Jndoie, 1920-29; 
Fiiianee Almi'’ter, Indoii', 192;i'l 9J2 Address 
Dlinr, Central India 

M()/()()M DAR, Bai Jaijitnath Bahadur 
Akhvma Vaciiam’a I r, M\, Jt L 
Kaist i-i-lliiui (191')), (ME (1921) 
ex AI LC arid \f L A ; Advoe.ite and Laticl 
holder b Ocl, 18.59 m. Silmati Sarat 
kuniari, c/ ot late B.ibu Abliaya Cliuraii 
Sarkar Ndae . Canning Coll , Lucknow and 
Free Church Coll , Calentta. Protossor, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta, Editor, Tribune, 
Lahore, Seery., Fmanoo Dept , Kashmir, 
Prliicijial, Katmandu Coll , Nepal, Advoeato, 
Calcutta High Court Pahlieations . Amltva 
Prasai in 2 parts In Bengali; Comment aiy 
on Vedanta J’hilosophy m Bengali, Bellglon 
ox Love iu English, essays and addresses in 
English, Appeal to young Hindus in English; 
and numerous other works, Editor, Hindu 
I'atuha J’lesident, Jt'wuc' IMedual Institute, 
J(".,s»m* Saininilam lii->titutMm .iiul liiieswa* 
Aivu \idva Pit, ami \ u i'-l*i«Mdi iit, .ltS'»oie 
J’lasanna AbKlIiUMKiaii Gills’ School 
AddrisH Jt“'S(»ic*, Bengal 

AIUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, IvllAN 
Bahaduji Mailvi, j? A , LLB, AI L A , 
Ple.ider. b 26tii Dt'c , 1867 Kdne 

Govermnent CcMlege, JublMilpoie, C. P and 
At A O College, Aligiih Wa.s lor some time 
Iftadm.isti r, Aloliiiuira High Sdiool, Tikam- 
gaili, Grehh.i, Biindt'lkli ind l‘i.i(tised in 
J.S9S at Ami.ioti (Bcrai) , Otliual Rc'ceivc'r 
(1017), Hon Setieiury, Biiar Mahomedan 
Ed iic 5 .it loua I Conleiente Add) ess Amraoti 
Camp (Bcuar), C P. 

AIUHAAIAIVD, AiiAMD Said Kuan, Hon’dlh 
(;A rT Nvvwn, Sui {Sec midei Clihataii, 
JNawalt of ) 

AlUHAAlArAT) AlUKARRAAt ALI KHAN, 
AIumtvz-ud-Dowiah Nawah, Chief ot 
Pahasu Estate and Taziinl Jagirdar (Jaipur 
State) b 2 Sc'pt 1895 in d of late Koei 
Latatat All iviian, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
maniage, d of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
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Khairi Dint , Shar.xnpore. E^Iuc . Mah.iraja’fl 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll., AliKarh 
Was Forolfin MomlxT of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1922-24 ; Visited Europe in 1924 
Publications ; Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Swarajya Home Rule. Address' I’anasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, WINGATE WEMTSS, LIEITT-COL , C.B.B. 
(1926), M V O (1922), O B E (1918), Officer 
of the (Jrown of Roumania 1920 , Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1920 , h 12th Juno 
1879 Kduc Hailevhuiv (^)llege and the 
R M t‘ Siindhurst. Was in th(‘ Bedfoidshire 
.ind llerttordshiie Regiment and 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I A ) Addrvf^s C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla 

MUKANDI LAL, BA (Oxon ), Bar-at-lAW, 
ex M E C , ex l)v I’rosident, U I’ U'gi", 
(hunt II b 14fh Oct 1890 m nM Miss 
Ikvll (1915) Educ at Schools Pauri and 
Almora, in eollogos at Allalmhad, Benares, 
Caleulta and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist 
Hons 1917 Called to Bar, Orays Tnn, 
1918, returned to India, 1919, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1919 , 
elected to U P Legislative Council f<>r 
Garhwal, 1923 and 1920 Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals <ind is an exponent and 
critit of Indian Art Address ‘ Vijaybhawan” 
Lansdownc, Dist. Garhwal, U P 

Mr’KER.lEA, S\T\( YiUTV, ll\TN\ (I9J4) 
BA (Oxon) Fellow (d tli(‘ Ihtyal Statistaal 
iSodetv, Eoiuhui Fellow ot tih' R()Val SotUtv 
ot \its, Eondon Develojuuent Com- j 
missionei Baiotia St.itt , 19r» b (> 

Peb Ih87 in Sm \ruua Dcm MA,! 

n('e Be/barod, niece of Rablndranat ii i 

'J’agore, the Poet. One s* one d Educ * 
8t Xavier’s and Presidency Colleges, Calcutta, 
and Ex(*t(‘r Coll Oxford Entered Baioda 
Scrvlee, 1911. Conduett'd the Census of 
Baroda State 1021 Suba in three districts, 
1922-1928 and 1932- U , Chief Secretary to , 
Government, 1929, Revenue (hminissioner, I 
1920-30, Census Commissioner for the Second 
tune, 19i0-32 reorganised th(‘ Central Seere- 1 
tariat after the model of British India, 1919- | 
20 , was largely instrumental in the rcorga - 1 
id sat ion of the local boaids , as member of the 
Baroda Univeisitv Commission w'as mainly 
responsible for drafting its Report, 1920-27 
J)ei()iate<l * Kaj Ratii.i " Mandal G<d«l Medal 
lor ( xem])l,irv sennes, 1931 Publiraltons 
(’oiistitutional Jieiorms m Baroila, Census 
Reports ot 1021 and 19U and other oflitial 
piihlK a( ions Addtess Melisana, N Giijaiat. 

MiMvERJI,LAL Gopal, Sir B A , EE B , b 
20 July 1874 7n Sriniati Nalinl Devi j 
Edue Gha/ipur Victoiia High School and 
Muir (Vntial Coll , Allahabad Ihaitisod at 
Gliazipiii, 1806-1902, joined .ludbial Service 
ot United ProNinees, 1902, was Munsitf from 
1902 to 1914, Distiict and Sessions Judge 
from 1914 to 1923, was depuU'tl to Eeglsla- 
tlve l)(*i)aitinont of Goxoinment of India as 
an otiieer on Spodal Duty, 1021-22, was 
appr)inted to ofIn iat(‘ as .rudge ot High Conit 
in December 1923, was ad<litional Judge 
of the High Court, 1924-1926, w'us made 
permanent Judge in March 1926, knighted 
in June 1932 , was appointed to officiate 
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as Chief Just ice in July 1932 again in („ t 
1032 retired 1931, PahlHUtums laiw 
Transter of Projicrty, 1st Edition, 

(2nd Edition, 1931). Address, Allahabad. 

t 

MTTEERJT, ManmathA NATH, Thb HON Mr 
J nsTiOB, M.A. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Jud*;,-, 

.High Court, Calcutta since 1924. b. 28 0(t’ 
1874. m, Sm. Sureswarl Debi, eldest d', 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjec. Educ : Allx rt i 
Collegiate School and College, J’resldeupv 
College, Calcutta, and Rlpon College Ji.iw ^ 
(/lasses Vakil, Calcutta High Court, from * 
Dec 1808 to Dee 1923, aeied as C’lnet Ju-.li(( 
July — August I Oil. Address 8-1, JEum 
S tiecd, Caliuthi 

MiHxER.n. iUl Bamaduii Pmiesii T^\ni 
CBE, M A (1002), Itai Bahadur (loji,) 
CBE (I9i3), Post masler-Genc ral, Bi mlmI 
and Assam b 22nd DeccunbcT, 1882 in 
S.iiuir Bala iie(‘ (’hade rji'O Edue Presid) ir \ 
College, Calcutta .buiicsl the Postal Depail 
iiieiil as SuiM'i intendeiil ol Post Olhces in 
1904 Secretary, Postal (’ommittcs' lOJd, 
Mcmibei, Oliicc* Reorganisation (’cjumiit tu 
1921, Sc*c rc'tarv of the Indian Dedegatfon to tin 
International Postal (H)iigic‘ss at StocKlinlm 
1024, Assistant l)irertor-(»eiieial lo^7 
Member oi llic' Indian Delegation to tin 
Inteiuaticmal Pccstal Congicss at lioudem I'lj'i 
Deputy Direc toi-(b iieral J9il, DeputcMl jo 
Kabul to sc'ttlc postal relatioiLsIiip v'lHi 
Atghanislaa 19 i2, Postmastc'r-fienc i.il 
Madias 10 53, Bcdiar and Orissa 103 5-U 
la-acler of the Indian D('lc*gation to tin In- 
ternational Postal (’ongrc'ss at Cairo I oil 
Postmasic r-Gc'iieral, Bengal and Assam 1011 
15 Pubheatwus Se\eral Depart inc'ut.d 
Publications Addtess 22, Aliporo Road, 
(’aleutta 

MUKHERJEE, Babxi Jogendra Nath, m a., 
B.L , Advocate, High Court, Calcutta 
b, 23rd June 1861. m, d. of late Babu Harl- 
nath Chatterjee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Educ.: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Practised as pleader at Purnoa, 
1886-1908; was Municipal Commissionor, 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality, 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years, 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (19()a 
1907), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1908 ; Prof .of Hindu Taiw in the Calcutta Law 
College from 1909-1919 ; Chairman of Profes- 
sors, Criminal Law in that Coll,, 1918-19 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921 23 
Publuations ‘ (1) 'Fhe Legislative Asserdilv 
and its work (brochure); (2) Dilettantism m 
Sou.ll Legislation, (3) An address on llitulu 
music delivereii at “ Indian Musical Salou 
licld at Government House, Calcutta, on 7tli 
Dec 3920 Address: 18, Pran Kisscu 
Mookerjoe Road, Tailah, Calcutta. 

MUKHERJEE, THE HON. SRIJITT 

NATH, Zamlndar, having properties extern lim; 
over many districts, an Executive of Urt n- 
para Municipality, Member of Couneil 
State, b April 1900 m. Snmati Sail.d>di 
Devi, d. of Ral Bahadur Ramsadan Chart i 
jee, Retired Mgte. of Bankura. Educ.: Urt u- 
l>ara Govt. High School and Presidency 
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l(«c, C'«l(uiii Mc<tctl ( oiiiTumioiK I , Tt 
t<u[ui.i Muiikipalilv III 1421 , \ms (hminm | 
lor some tunc l>i 1921 ami again m 14j:>; 
at prcbont an e\(‘<utivc of the Munuipilitv , 
non an ele«t(cl Member, Council of St itc, 
tor West lU'iigil ConstituoiK V Adtix ^ 
“JUjeudia Bliabin”, Uttarpara, Btngil 

MULLAN, Jal rniROZ'^HAir MA, FLS 
r Z S , Fill S , Plot of Pi()l(>g\, Dirt (tor, 
/ooltign al L >bor itoiy, St XaMei’s tollt gt b I 
20 JMaith IS-^I: Vdu( St XaM( i <5 tolligt, 
Poinbay ; Pioits oi, EMinimi, Uni\ti itv ol I 
Pombiy 7*/fWi6fPmws . “ Amin il Ivpts 1 »i . 
(olltm Studt nts”. SI “Vakil rmut 1 

Lnmngton lload, Giant lloid, ptmibiN 

\H I f I( K PiOM\in\ ^\I1I IJvi 1 \ii\i»u ' 
l)Iiuati Him |{]m>Iian, Mb \S b ls<(» | 
J /ni Jliiidn Stliool SI \ iMt t s ( dli »,t 
<ui(l j)i IS litis \\ IS .1 nomiinitti '^It inbt i | 
ul tin l>o 11(1 (il 1 1 nst( ( s Jni 1 1n Inipfo m nt , 
ot ( lit nil i Nnminifttl ( tnmms-,! tn i t»t th | 
( lit lilt I ( ()l pot ll loll I 4_ \b mb I « I III I 
( iimmllt ( ol I II ( lit nil i LkIhImi i hi I i 
lloii\ St ( \ ( lit 111 1 i Holts own Is \ (II 

Hon l^ith/n thfuts 1 In M ill ibli ii il i i i 

il VS.I IS iinl t \ ( 1 sli ill In \ ( 1 IH il SHl h ' 

I In H isloi \ ot 1 In \ ii \ i ol I n il 

Ol um ot ( isit III II I s I! t iM 1 \ 

(It il o in in II ill \( III b > >k 
nil liitlin ' I II I toi \ ol ( lit lilt I I /// S'* 

I JO I Ol n\\ illis St 1 1 1 1 , ( lit uH i I 

MUMTIZUDDOLAH, Nawab Sill MoilAMMAli I 
lAiYAZALi Khan, K C.V o , K (M l , C s 1 , ' 
O HJii , Nawab ol [Vihasii, Minidi r, laipui 
state b 4 Nov. 18')! 1 itc Mtmlai of , 

Siiprime and ProMiuial Legislative ( ouiicils 
* Nan a It’s House, .Jaipur 

AH NINDllV DLfl, llVI AI VIIVs VI k( M \l 
M bP, ot the Huishtiii 15 i) b \u' 
ls7l , /Mu( lloo^hly (’olli je ml St 
Xaviii's (olitgi , Aft mbt i ol lUiuil L< jis 
V ouiieil , lloiiy Miji‘*trale, lloo^ily, Non 
olhtiil Visitoi, lloojhly Distiit t and Siiini I 
poll, biib-Jiil ; Chill mm, l.uiilnm ' 
Miimi ip lilt V , Vut Piesnknt, Alllnlii md | 
rit>.i(liiit \I1 LtiiJil libiaiv Vss Million 
(liiiinian Uaii ib iti ( o o]n i it ixt Linklti 
Kivistlia (ooiniatiM II ink ltd ( iltntli 
Diitttoi laiaktshnii (ottptiniM Silt 
ind Sup|ilv Sot It tv ltd Mt mbt I llo uhlv 
Distint Hoiid Honv Stdttiiv, lli®toii( il 
({(smith Sotnlx Pimidtiil, HihImiii 
I’ niilit Jibiiiv, Woiking Mt II 1 In litiiti , 
Ni_ht Sthotds J»msb<in toils n h n I 
Lnuiv I (oaiithal iva Piiisint, Ho »_hl\ 
Distint libiaiv Vssotidnni Kill hit 
I’t I pt tual ( lull and libiiiv H M Spoiling 
( liib \ It t Pusitbiit 11(0 hiv I iiidholdtis 
Asst M i.d loll , kaligiiat I’loi’t Assotiitioii 
< liiii'.iii ih IMivsn d Insldiitt , Lditoi,’ 

' I’lthuii ” lati^ Ldiloi, 'I In lusfnn \ am , 
m Lnghsh Duly, The Vmfed JUn^nl, m 
Indih Weekly; The J'anumii, i llirnnli 
Monthly, Anthoi of sevenl histoiu il works, 

( ilditta Addu s JIF. 11 mi Sinkm Luu, 
Xaluhat 

Ml NSIJJ, Jv v\i VI; vii AI VNf Ki vr l> \ 1 I; I* 

Ml\()(al(, l>omb.iv High (\mit b JO Du 
JSS7 m Jala vail Shdh, m mt lions'* td 
uputo in Gujaiali langiuigo, l9Jb Ldiu 
Halttl High School, Bioach , Gradiialtd troiu 
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L lit) 1 1 ( ollt ( 1 MMi I I II ot bomb IV 

I HIM isitv , 1 III) I I,, Kill I IS \ |\ )( tie, 

boinbiv lit 11 ( not |0| { bmit I ditoi, 

^ounx Indli 1<)| > Stittiis Hoinbiy 
llonit Knit lii.iK lOI'l J(i Pit idtnt, 

S lint \ I ms itl bnnbiN sini t P JJ 1 iittn, 
<. 11 ) Jilt , I'l^j 1 il.lfd |,||,)u ol tin 
I iinbix Ini\tisii\ t »j , \, pM'^nltnt ol 
tilt <.ii| ti it silntv I Pm 11 id M n 1 tl ( I il 1 1 n \ 

< out I lit . ) •'Hit ( I >_( M ml t i ol t he 
S\ min ttt ol t in boinbis Inisti its 19J() .J , 
s i\((| (Ml til (>ii ill I msi I fis ( nnnii ion, 
pH min I I ) 1 ) ( Il II III III it I II <>ii| II iti 
bowl ot sin'i, ol III bimbis I nist i its, 
lOJ; Mt mbt i I II b mil) IS 1 i i-l it isi 

(oiimil bn th ImmiiI i I ms i ils I )J1 .0 

<hiinninolth < o nmiHt t ol t h (.is innnnt 
ot llombis to mlioim < nniiiil * s plisstt il 
timim.m t li i >1 I i^ iisulonlln ( nmnit- 
tti ippomtt it til < IS immiil ot bombiv 
t > It p(M t (Ml 1 1 1 II I III It loll ol pi im II s ind 

( ( oinl IIS ( I m it Id I III till Pi t •'I b in s 
nn ml I I oi I'n V id im < oim il in I loiwl 
ol Po I ( M in it Mill I nub IS I II St I Ms, 

I IJ ) I Mil 1 '''its I I ill! I 11 V| 111 I'l (I 

uit tl I _ I I \|n I I') (t I II s lit il s I o lb I 

il I iiiti I It I mil I iM I I to ^is 
niont II I iipi I oiim nl iib iH t n mbi i 
ol t b W M I < ) iimiH I s ( on it 
I I <1 nn ml lol t In VII I i 'i < m i ( Miiniil 

t( I I *1 I III ( d III I III I ) ( nb III ( d 

to ^ St II i; I 1 ) ( IS I ill >b In II 

S ( It t M S ( on I P II III M III II bo (I I 

I >>l / fW h n \ s I Pi It Ins I 

\ il! ibli P il I inm I I 1 bind I ( ii| o d no \ il li 

b I] I linn I bln i \ in I* i iit ils i \ i ni 

\ isnl it K Mio \ ink s \ 1 1 II I It I 111 I 
I* ! nit It n/s I III in 1 ii Pii iiij is i 
Vsibb il t I \t III I I I oin Pill I I s lino 
s i II D'n ns ss immi D s i K 1 1 ii b i In 
S If/ I'd Is V I s I sl I 1 linn s\\ it ml I s I 
It Kb il il) I m \ ii ml M I i ilmi o li ii 

s mill tin 'sn li 'Miiibln ini Sin liii in ^il In 
llio'ink IkUi Dll bill) \di V o Inn i 1 opi 
Mil It I Pw ' I i\ (.11) II il III 1 1* Ml iluK 
md St \ I il II nt stoi It t n • h I bln s 
^i) bi I bn id I ) li) IS 

Ml'NSlII dRS IlIWMI I. vNfVTVI. b 
I" ) t HI Iv M Mini III Ad sot lit 1 1 it t ir' 
Silnti'sm I I i.omb s s i fits StnSisvt 
'smgh b)mbi\, joim d Sitsi iilii, lOIO, 
ippointul A It I Pit idi nt l.pinbiv W ir 
( tniiKiI, 10 .0 , Hit I'd 1th Inlv lOiO , 
'-i ntt nt « d t 1 tint ( m intiis iinini oiiint iit bv 
tilt (hut Pnsidtmv Mi I'-tiift, JlomI , 

lilt istd ill In ( nd ol Ot I obt I jo ,ii oi/mistJ 
biintuv Sss till In Aliiktl, ioto, i h etui 
in mini, Vll-lnd i Voiigit s i mmiittei, 

I '1 .1 , tin t) tl m I in 1 ) .J 1 1 1. i i d ibi b 

) m lost I pp ml I M Pn I It nt , 

N w m I ) 1 nt ins < iiinntti i M ml > i ot 

I b ( minnit < >1 In li m M i b ml ( b mdn i 
I s 1 1 t m ( on I I Inbit i n i )mimMi t 

rihhdfiiii -Inn sioii I i\ lis ii 
m mt In <, i 1 It It K mn ud si Pt kh i- 
' ( Intio in bi| I 1 il II ) i ' oil ' I ion ol "hoit 

stout III I |)h\s th I A// s J(), Hid Jo 
I j; i 1 M d 1 i Hill, bomb, IV 

I AlUJlSIlll) Vli\l), Nvwvu JUnADirn of, 
KCSI, K.G.VO, L’ho Hoti. Thtlsham-ul- 
Mulk, lUls-u I-Dosvla, Atulr-uldAmrah, Nawab 
I Abci K-udi Sjuii ‘sU VVabd Ah Aleeiza, Khan 
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Bahadur, Mahabut Jung; premier noble of 
Bengal, Bchar and Orissa; 88th in descent 
from the Prophet of Arabia ; 6. 7 Jan. 1876 ; 
m. 1808, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor J^an 
!^gum Saheba Heir apparent : Murshld- 
zada A&if Jah Syed Wares All Mcerza Edue. : 
in India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, lUigby, and Oxford ; lias six 
times been Member of Bengal Leg. Council. 
Address : The Palace, Murshida bad . 

MTTSPEATT, Sydney Feederick Major 
GENERAL, CB (1930); CSJ (1022), CIB 
(1021); P.S.O (1016), Commander, Peshawar 
District, b. 11th Sep 1878 m Eosamonde 
Barry, youngest d of Sir E Barry, (Bart) 
Educ. : United Service C/oll(^e and Sandhurst 
Commissioned 1808 Joined I2th Bengal 
Cavalry, 1899 ; N W. Frontier, 1908 , Great 
War in France (1914-18); Deputy Director, 
Military Intelligence, A H Q. India, 1919-21 , 
Director, Military Operations, A.H 0 India, 
1927-29, Deputy Chief of General Staff, 
India, 1929-31 , Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931-33 Address 

Flagstaff irousc, Peshawar, H.WF,P. 

MURTRIB, David James, O.B.E , I.S O. , 
Dy. Dir.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; 6. 18 Deo. 1864; Educ., Dovoton Prot 
Coll., Madras. Ent. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 : Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1013*16. Address :** JjooXAfidt** 8 Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

MUTALIK, VlSHNDNARAYANOftoeANNASAnEB, j 
B.A., First Class Sardar of the Dcccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar, Member, 
Legislative Assembly. 6. 6 Sept. 1870. m 
S. Ramabaisaheb, a. of Mr. K Bhiranhi, 
Pearl Merchant. Edue : at Satnra High 
School and the Deccan Coll , I’oona. 
Member, Bombay Legislative Council for 
the Deccan Sardars, 1921-1923. President, 
Inamdars* Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day. Chairman, Satara 
City MuDicii)aiity,for 4 years Member of DIst. 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara, for over 15 
years. Was api)ointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Commltti’c, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Ijegis. Assembly on the Committee, Presi- 
dent of the 1st Pro\inclal Confee of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confee., 1926. Elected 
Clmirman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931. A leader of the 
Deputation to IT E, Lord Chelmsford and Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State, 1917, repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars' interests before 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919 Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before the 
Simon Commission, 3 928 Lcailcr of two 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H E the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and inamdars of the 
Presidency. Baised to be First Class Saidar 
of the Deccan In September 1080. Nominated 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Committee, 
1032. Keenly interest(*d in Rural Develop- 
ment. Publicatwns : Currency System of 
India in Marathi. Address: Shanwor Peth, 
8atara City. 


MUZAFFAR KHAN, Khan Babadiir, Nav a , 
C.l.E , Reforms C-ommlssloncr, Punjab. 6 jfi.i 
January 1880 Educ. Mission High Hcli .oj, 
Julluftder, and Government College, Lnli^ot 
Joined Government Service as Muii-^iif 
promoted as Extra Assistant Commauln, 
served as Mirmiinsbi to Sir Michael O’Dw ,(r 
during Great War; Orient Secretary, li.do. 
Afghan Peace delegation 1910, Sir Himv 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 , Oriental Secret n \ , 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 under Sn 
Francis Tlumidireys ; Joined Political Dep.ut. 
ment 1924, Director, Information Buk.ui, 
3025; Reforms Commissioner since Octditr 
3931 , Khan Bahadur, 1917, Nawab 
and Cl E 1931 Puhheation : Sword Haiid uf 
the Empire — a war publication. 

Lahore. 

MYSORE, HIS lUaHNESs Ydtaraja op, sir 
Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja WADirxR 
Bahadur, G C.T E. 6 6 June 1888 , y s oi 
late Maharaja Sri Chamarajendra Wadnar 
Bahadur m 3 7th June 1910. One s. PniKo 
Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daugliti 
Takes keen Interest in welfare of people and in 
ail matters of education, health and induct r\ 
Address ‘Mysore. 

NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaj.i of, 
FHGS,MR.A8;5 14 March 1883 , « 3911 
Educ • privately. /Travelled good deal In India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy's Oounoll, 19OC-0H , 
Pros, of Ind. Nat. Soo. Confee., 1909, 
attended Coronation of King, accompauinl 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, DEWAN BAHADUR KHANDKlUo 
Gangaduar Rao, 1876 s of Gangadhar K.io 
Nadkar Educ at Anand College, Dbar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad Klia'-i'l 
Dewan and Member in charge of Finnim 
and Education of Dhar State Couiuil, 
appointed Dewan and Vieo-Presidoni dI 
State Council, 1920 llao Bahadur, 192 1 , 
Dewan Bahadur, 1931. Address Dewan 
House, Dhar, C. I. 

NAG,Giri8 Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M.A.,B l 
b 20 June 1801. m. Sreemati Kunjalahi, d 
of Ral Sahob P C. Deb of Sylhet. Edne 
Calcutta Presidency College Proli'ssor 
Raveiishaw Coll, Cuttack (1886-1 8>Mi, , 
Pleader, Sylbet Judge's Court, ISOO'lh**^ 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-191'* 
Member, Dacca University Court, ami 
Member, Leg. Assembly. Publications: ** Bai k 
tD Bengal." Address. Bakshi il^zar, Dacc.i 

NAGOD, Raja Mahendra Singh, Raja o’?, 
b. 5 February 1916. His dynasty has riiK d 
at Nagod for over six centuries; his Stati 
has area of 601 square miles, and population 
of 68,166: his salute being nine gnu 
Addrw Nagod, Baghelkhand. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS., Fellow of Roy. Soc. oi 
Lit. in 1914; b. Hyderabad, Deccan 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ. : Hyderabad : King 
OoU., London ; Girton OoU., Cambridge 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans 
loted Into all Indian vemaoularB, and som 
into other European langoages; also beer 
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get to muslo; lootores^and addrt'ggcs on queg* 
tlong of 800 l^, religions, and educational and 
national progrois; speci&lly connected with 
Women's IMovemcnt in India and welfare 0 / 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address. Congress Bouse, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIB, OiTBTXua Maduavan, The Uon. Mb 
JUSTICE, BA, Bar>at-Iiaw. Judge, High 
Court, Madras. 5. 24th Jan. 1879. 7n. Brcc* 
mathi Palat Parukutty Arnmah, eldest d 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair SdHc.:VietoriaColl., 
Palghat, Pacliaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll , Madras, Unlv. Coll, 
liondon, and also the Middle Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court, 1904 , 
officiated ns Vioe-Prlneipal, Law Coll., Madras, 
1909, Law Boporler, 191 5-10, apptd. 
Prof, 1916-20; (lovt. Pleader, 1919-28, 
Advoeate-Gencral, Madras, 1928-24, Judge 
of High Court 1924, eoiifiriiuxl 1927 
AddrcHS • “ Spring Gardens,** Nungambau- 

kum, Madras. 

NAIB, Sir Mannath Erishnan, Kt. (1930); 
Dbwan Bahadur (1916), b August 
1870. Educ. . Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras. 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch Justice, Travancorc 
High Court, for four years Dewan, Travaneore, 
May 1914 to July 1920 Member, Exe<'Ufi\e 
(N)uneU, Government of Madras, 1928-19.14 
Addins’ ‘ Washlelgh Hall,” I’alghat PG, 

8 Malabar. 

NAMBIAlt, Chandudth Kodalt Tuazhath 
VITI’IL Kunui Kammaran, Landlord, M.L.A 
b. Dec. 1888. m. Kalliat Madhavi Ainma, d 
of V. Byru Nainbiar, B A., B L., High Court 
Vakil. Educ,: at the Mission High School, 
Breimen C/oUege, Tcllichcrry and Madias 
Medical College. Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912; in 1014 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board. In 1924 was 
leturned to the Legislative Assembly as tlie 
representative of the Madras Landholders 
Succeeded to the Kar.anavanshlp of JCoodall 
House in 1932. Address Eoodali, N. Malabar 

NANAVATV, CoL SiR Byramji Hormasji, 
Kt. (1930), F 11 C S (Ed ), F C.P S , L M 
<fe 8. (with honours) ; T.M 8 , Khan Bahadur 
(1910); C.IE., June (1926) , Consulting 
Burgeon and Physician ; Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from Hoyal Ophtlialmic 
Hospital, Moorflelds, London , b. Decem- 
ber 1801, m. Dhanbal, daughter of the 
Uto Mr. M. NT. Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr. E. M. Nanavatty, j 
I.C S Educ Ahmedabad and Bombay and later I 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery In one of the I 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
I*resldency. Was subsoquontly appointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat. Appointed a Follow of 
the Bombay University in 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Follow. Was for many years 
Examiner In Surgery and Midwifery in the 
L. M. (fe S. and M.B., B.S. Examinations 
of ttio Bombay Ualvcrsity, aud also in tjie 


L r.P.S. and M C.P S. oxnminatlons of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Couneil ho Is also a memlior. A 
Munfeipal Councillor of over 26 years’ standing 
and Cliolrman, Sanitary Committee. President, 
Hemabimi Institute; Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, lu^., Ahmedabad 
Muiuiipality, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of U«h 1 Cross Society; 
Member of the Coiin<*il of College of Miysieiana 
and Surgeons, Boinbav, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the ComnjJite(*s of Bcclierdas Dispensary, 
Vhtoiia Jubilee ITosjutnl for Women and 
JiOper Asylum and Mental Hospitals , is 
also Hon Serrelary of Beehardna Dispensary; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem. Jn 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
ser \ ices rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1925 was raised to the 
r.'ink of an Hon. Col , Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces Publicahons : “ Duties and 
Ih'sponslblllties of Practitioners and Students 
of Medicine,” “ On DllTerent Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,** “ Urcomia following on 
Catheterism,” '* Glioma KetlnoD. etc. Address: 
Ahmedabad, 


NANDY, Srisohandra, MA. (1920), M L C., 
Maharaja of Kasimbazar, Bengal, b 1897. 
m 1917 second liajkumari of the late Hon, 
Kaja Promoda Nath Boy of Dighapatia. 
Educ, : Beriiampore Coll , Bengal, and Prosi- 
deucy ColL, Calcutta, Chairman, Berham- 
pote Miinuipality , was Member of District 
Board, Beiliampore, and Member, Bengal 
Legislative ('ouncil (since 1924) , ox- President, 
British Indian Assoeiailon and Piesldont, 
Bengal Mahajan Sablia ; l*ieslden1, lioaid of 
Management, K. N College, JkMhamjKire; 
MemiK'r, Jiibtorieal Society and Asiatic 
Soeicty of Bengal ; Munshldabad Association, 
Life Member, Viswa Bharnti, and Member, 
Bengal National ('hamber of Commerce 
Address " li.ijbaii,” Kasimbazar, or 302, 
Upper Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 


NAUASTMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur S V , BA., 
Rao Bahadur, June 1912, Presented Darbar 
Modal, Dec 1911 , b 21st Get. 1873. Educ. * 
Madras Cliristiau College , Graduated 1 893 ; 
iuvd joiirnalistie training in the office of 
‘The Hindu* in 1898, enrolled as Pleader 
in 1899, was Municipal Chairman from 
1908 to 1919, Vice-President, District 
Board, 1919-29, President, Di&tilct Flduca- 
tloual Council, 1922-30, Member, Andhra 
University .Senate, 1926-29, Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions fiom 1903 to 
1917; Memlior of the All- India Congress 
Coinmittrc for the years 1 912, 1913 and 1917 ; 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1919 and also a member of its C^ouncil , 
President, Kurnool Uiban Bank, 1916-20; 
l*rcsident, District Co-opeiative Central Bank, 
1921-31 , Member of the Board of Management 
of the Madras l*rovincIal Co-operative Bonk ; 
presided over the Anantapur District Co- 
operative Conference (1923) and Bellary 
District Co-operative (k)nferenco (19301; 
President of the Kurnool Upited Club, 
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102 * 1 ^ 2 , Tk T it, Bj\r AsiMKution from 
JUil (0 IK » s» ( K t n > U((( ( ommitii ( 

oi llu WII Miihi-. (onfimut 

1k 1<1 it Knin Iminit) (liuninn l{<Mi>tum 

f ( Illllllltl 11 ll I n» \ Ml* Ills ( I ll ( Hit I< Mil 
lull it Klimt )l |<il() IS (liiiinnn <i 
ill (( ]lt I III ( ttliilMlItH III lll^t K 111 III I 1 Dist I K t 
])iilit 11 ll 1 1 lit ) tin I >1 i 1(1]) Miilixtiiii till 
liinitiHi ( MiiiiiittM (imuInloMi liv Hoii 
Ml I 1 1 1 ll nil ill ( oiiiii I til ll \Mt ll till in nuui I 

tmu ol 11i< M ml uii ( lx liiistoiil J{«niiiis m 

•fniiniv, |0|n im imiIiiki IiIim (tu 
fvolitiiii ( oiiiitiil i ( ( 111 1 i >2 itiil 1 h( Vnillii i 
(MiJ\(isit\ ( t niiiiiM IM 1MI7 m ill luiiiu 
tlx ()1 \ \ n III I I ) Ml |iiil lx t I K III M t )l 
III 1 111 t I I I lllilx I n I 1 1 )ll III III'' IlDli III 
iixl I I I 111 tl III ll I imt III til III Miiiix i| ll 
1 OIIIX I II ill i / fl K MUX) I 


NAlt \N iSW \M[ (IIIIM III! Non 
I) i WAN r MI \1)T I M( ml ( I, ( oiltx ll < I SI ill 
2S St I tl ml) I Isil Ml nil ml nil I iiu! 
Iniil I'tt xlt 111 M I ll is( I ip n itiDii foi 10 7 

uxi lO^s Ml ml) I ol 1 lx St 11 111 ( M lx M uli 1 

( in\ 'i , Ml ml I i ot tlx < inim ilol Aliili it 
(ll (till X i( ] i( (iiliiM Di^tixt Ixnnl iixl 
Miiiiii i( till X ol ( Inn Ml (lilt Distixt lion 
Si I It ( 11 \ M nil i I'l I I III \ 1)1 ll 11 i ll 

i*ijsi IX IS \ I I s X I \ l’io\ nx 111 A 1 it »i lo 

t'KSlIUKN I III I’l nil 111 1)1 |)ll s ( (K 1 ls^ s 
Mis'-ion Si Ills Ml mill I I iwii I’lm 
mil' lint louil It ini SI iitin ' ( oipor 
Ml mill ]\ri(liis I 1 1 0111 l.oinl, MiiiiIki 
S outh Inili I < ll iialx r ot (.ominiid Miinhii 
]j HUM i\ Ailvi »i\ lion I Mi mini, M nil is 
J'Dit Jiiit, I v,mi)]t I ( IK 111 Stitulv 
11x1 (oo|iTiti\i (iiifnl Jjinl Molt '141 
Jtuik Ml, MIS ^Ii mb 1 tii I Ik IvuiiIim 
( omimdii )) tlx ( oiinti ss ol Dull iin 1 iin I 
\isitoi ut tlx ( iimiinl S t(i nx lit it M nil 
xixl J illunim A HI ri(sxl(iit ol tlx S I» 

( A ml M 1 ll IS (liililitii'' \il '‘Mit\ , 
Ml mill I ( Mini ll ol St iti Mimhii (iiitiil 
J oiul ol K nlw us Ml ml (I ttiMiiiiiil til> 
01 tlx i lll\ II II 11114 t lllolli^l II s()| 

t ll 1 1 W III n ’Mtinliti iintiiM mniittii 

< omit ( s ol 1)11 ]( 1 III I III) i I >1 III] Ml ml ( I o] 
th \i I I mil ( I mil ll I’ll I ll lit it tlx loiMi 
IMinnin (iiimiittu ( li in m in i t tlx (Ixniis 
( mmitti Ml mhu »! tlx I thoiii \il\i on 
I t) ml I mix 1 l)\ tlx (lOM I mix lit ot M xli is 
Ml ml t I i I t lx (niMinin I oil\ ol tlx lin|)iii)l 

< oiiniil It \ ixiilliiiil Kisiiiili, Dillu 

I) 111 (t I ot tlx M^llp j( Hiniln I’lnninuit 
I nil 1 Ml l’ji'«Jil(nt ot till J>istiiit J ilii- 
Mtxnil (uiiixil l*n iilint il thi 1)1 
SuojxliiN I lilt ition I mil (lininiin ot 
tlx Nilxu i\ I ml to till (tiixial II spitnl 
M xli IS Ml mini it tlx \ilM-,»u loniltotlx 
(lOMimiMiit (nshi JI)-.])itil (tiiiiiiiiii oi 
till i> ml ol Iiusti i s ol tlx ^ V II ill wa 
loi I lioit tiim a Ml mix 1 ot tlx Mnlja 
ii,.is!itiM ( ouix ll (liaiimni ot tlx J’xiaul 
ol Ajsitois of tlx hinioi (ulitxd Si bool 
|{ani|)it JlojioMiN Jiis(xitoi ol (iitiliul 
.Silxxls (1 this riisuliiiM, IVoi) Oiliinl 
Aisitoi to till (1 iMiiijixnt Mint ll ilospital 

J) iiutoi 01 tlx j\lutbul(xt JliabSiUool Akm 

Ixr ot tlx III) ml oi IiiilnstiUH llonoiiu 
A isitoi ot tlx. Aj;ii( nil 111 ll (olb^i, (.ojin 
lutoii jMi mix I ot tlx \ilmissioii hirnl to 
tlx J’nsiiliniN (olIiLi , All mix lot tlx A(I\i 
^oi\ Cuiinitl oi tlx (^laui s (oib^rt, 


foi VV onion Mi mbi r ot tin JloaiN Oommltti f 
Ml mill 1 ot tb Ott )w i (oinmittii of tb 
(lilt 111 J «ish1iii< li/f/osi, (lopitb 
A ill I Sin J bonx AIxliis 

NATITAFAJJ, SiK 1 rwiTLiI IMIICAJI, IvT., M.Tl ( 
r (Liiiiibiir,^!)), lion ( lusa, 1022 , Shoiilf of 
J>ombay, 1022-2 I t’lilef Physic Ian, Pars 
iMiMin Hospital; Pj-csiclint, (ollcse ol 
Ph\sl(ian and feiiipoons, b. Navs^in, .Ird 
S< pi JS4S, Liluc.’ (urant Af (j,; lilfihinston 
( oil , I cllow ot Iloinbay IJniv., ISSI , J.l\, i 
b\iidi( 111 Ale (hum, ISOl , a Dean in I'ac'nlii 
ot Altdiuno, 1001-02, Alun., Pornbiy 
( oniiul, 1000, Alom ci Piovim nil Advison 
( oinmitloi , 1010 , Alunlur, Jloinb.iv Afodii ii 
( oiiiii ll lot { Alimbir, Bombiy Ariinxiin 
( oi])oi ition toi 10 j( us Adthi'^s I oil 
1' nnbu 

NAUSIM, Mill, His Hiuhniss Sit Hn/ii 
I{\n A iKi \M Sin ii sviiiii Iuiiadiii^ / 
21 Si ()h mill r ]<KKI lx loiMs to Piiiinu 
Ol Ponw II liinili of A^nikiil IMjimts m 
d in diti r oil III 1x11 I])]) in nt oi C nti ll slit 
liini 1020 s 1024 I <hu Dilv ( olli i 
Indoii ml Mno ( ollui Ajnuit St iti 1 
7 i s(| mil s in I \ti lit mil Ins |)o(>n1itiin 
1 1‘'S71 siliiti ot ll (runs AiUIkss 
JSiisiiMiib, ( J 

N \STIv, Histkip 01 (Ht lliv Pttiiip Hi nua 
I DM), AT \ ), b .Iiilv 8 ISSI Ldiii »1(d 
it Lion ind Juiu; s ( olb ( mibiulsi , (1 it< 
Si ll )hi mil 1st ( 1 iss ( I issK ll 1 niuis) On In in^ 
oidmxil (ll non in tlx Dioiiso ot I iiidon 
bi ( mil (unit ol St Mu\ ol I ton, Ha kix \ 
ANiik Am Piinupil ol C luldosdon ( olli ,,1 
lioiii 1012 to 1010, wlini be ( uin to Indii is 
an •'I’ll Missionu \s ist int Alission iiA it 
AJiii 1)1)1017 < biphin to hisbop I’almii 
of Jaimbu 1017 lOlO s P (J All siom 1 it 
Vbmidni'U 1017 102) (onsiintul Asst 
i>isbo|) ol 1 mil ay witb s]M(nl ilurji it 
MimiilnMU md \ni 1 u ib id I )2 > A]>|)Oin1< I 
in t 1.1 liop ol t lx m w 1)1 X I s( ol A imk 10 ’ ) 
Addnss , A isik, 

NA TARAJAN, Kamaksiii.B A (ATadras TTnl 
Ml i(\), JS 0, I diloi, 7/x» Indian honal 
litformer, Boinb.iy , b 24tb Sept. 18(1S 
Ldui ■ bt. Pi tl i’h H 8., J iiijore , Pris Coll 
Aladras , Govt ta)ll , kuinbakonani , and b.»w 
Coll, Alwlrib, ihadniaster, Aiyan 11 b, 
rnplicatx , Madras ;As&t Editor, the Uinda, 
Aladias, Pr s, ACulns Piov boc Con. i 
kiiinool, 1011, iiid Prn , Bombay Piov but 
( oidei Jjijipni, 1018 Piisuluit, Mysoi 
( i\ie .md Social Pioiutss ('onference, 10 J 
and Pii side III, National Sotn* Coiilmnii 
AhmpiMbxl, 1021, Gtttcral bocretary, Tmlian 
N.di II al Sou'll Confironeo, 1921-24 Prosi 
el( Tit, 40tb 1 ndiau N.tt lonal Boe ial ( onferone i 
Aladns, 1027 Publications Piosiduili il 
iddresscs .it above Confcicnccs , Kejiort ot 
(fusus of H^dorabid (Deeem), 1911. A 
Bcply to Aliss k ithcnno Mayo’s “ Mothi i 
Indii '* (G A Natesan <Si Co, Madins) 
Addnss The Indian sonal Iteformer 
I ort llonibiy, and “ ivamaksUi JToW( , 
Buidri, Bomba J. 
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JfATKSAN, The noN. AIR 0 A . hcivl of 0. A. 
NTatp^an Co , ami Edilor, The Indian 
Heview, Nfoinbor, Council ot 8tn(c. ft 2">lh 
Aiunist 187Ji. Edne • Tnj?h School, Kuin- 
bakoDnm ; St Joseph’s School, 1'richino]K)iy , 

H H. School, Triplicanc ; Presidency CoItcKC, 
Madras University, 11.4. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and (''orninissioner, Madras Corpn TTus 
taken n Icadlni; part in CoiiRresp work Jolneii 
Modernto Conference, 1010 Sec, Madras 
Fiberal TjenRiic Joint Secretary, National ^ 
Mhoi.il Fodor.iliori of India, 1022, visited 
('.iiiada on Kinpiro P.uli.iniontjirv Dcloj'a 
iion m 102'^, attended Unneisities Con* 
jiKUK' Chaiinian, Itet lem hinent 

Comniittee lot Stoies Pniitin!' and St.itioiien 
I'll St lilt'd \Mth a piihlK* nddi(“-s in Madr.iv on 
Niii^iiV't 21 l‘i.{, his si\t\-llis1 hiithd.n , 

.ippoint (‘d ni( nilir ) of IIk' Indi.m 'I'.uiO lioaid 
So]>t< nilxi 10 I'nhhmt tons t lin Ih patiiotu 
lit' i.itiiH' and M"‘e< In s. ej< , (d jtiihln intn, 

\N li.it lii'ii 1 \\ nils * \nl<»in)ni\ nitliin 
tin' Mnipiii' Mu»"il.i \ d.is ’ 

lai/, l.ipoie, iM.idi.is 

N ATnUUTTAI, TRIBirO VANDAS Manualdas, 

.1 P.: Hon Mau and Fellow ot Univ , Iloinhav. 
Slieth or Head of Ka])ol Il.uiva comiminitv. 
n signed presidiMitshlp .ath'r tiniire then ot 
lor 25 yturs, 1012. ft 28 Oct 1850 Edue : 

St Xavier's Coll , Bombay Was for 20 
years an idected Diem of Bombay Miin 
Corpn. , has b(>en lion Mag since estnlihsh- 
inent of Courts of Bench M.igivtrates 
Ml Bombay. Addreia: Sir Mangahlas Uoiisc, 
I^mington Hoad, Bomliav 

NAWAB S\LAB JUNG BAnADUlt, ft 10 
June 1880. Educ at Niram Collegi ; 
I’nme Minister of llydeiabnd, 1912*11 
Add)<’S‘i llydei.ib.nl, Deiean 

N \W \Z, Bp’MAM SifAir, d of l.ite Sir Mtth.unni id 
Sii.ih, K CSr, m. 1011, Mian Sli.ili X.uv.i/, 
ISiiiister, li.ilioie ft 7 Xpiii, 1800 Edat 
Guci’ii M.n> ’s Colli'de, I.ahoie lOnteied pnbln 
‘MMtt da\ei\eaiK .me u hen si il! in pnnl.ih 
d Ikm inst.iiK o 1 he All-fiidia Mnsliiu NNomen s 
Conleit in o p.issi'd lesolntion .‘mainst pohirarn 
1 01 7 , gave lip piiid.di in loji) .md snnetheN 
n1]\('l\ ein^Mged in odin.itional .ind sot nil 
Htoini mutters, Mmnhi i ot st*\eial inipoit.int 
liosjiit.al .nid ni.ileinity .uni welfiie ftniini't- 
tecs , Memhii of the Pnniah Bo.iid ot I'lliii 
Ctnstns sime 1020, liist Muslim woman to 
K’piesent aer sf \ 111 AlMinha Muslim lieimiie 
( omn il oi <h(' \ll-lndiii Mtisiim htagin , 

\ in^-Presidt'iit ol PioMini.il U\e( nl i\t‘ < om- 
mittd' and Mtinhcr, Ml-liniia Geinial 
Committee of the Bed Citiss Stnietv, Punjab, 
at Dellii, 1927, Ihst wtmian to he eleitisl iis 
Viee- President ot the ‘12nd Soiial Befttrm 
Confeience, h.ihore, 1920 , .aeted as her f. it hoi 'h 
honoiarv Heeietarv wlien he atteinled as a 
d(‘legaleto tlie Imperial Confeienee, London, 
10.50, Woman delegate to the Indl.in Hound 
r.ihlt' Conl<*renet‘ (l<n0-‘>2) J’residt d at the 

< entral JMiniah Women s Conleit'fiee lOOJ ami 
Ddhi Wonum’s ConftTenee 1 0*U , I >< legate 
to the Thiid Hotmd T.ihle Conferi'iice 19‘U 
and Member, Indian Delegatliui Joint St lect 

< emmitt<*(' IP.*!! Invitisl bv the League of 
^atnlns as eollahorntor 1012 , Member, 
liohoic Mipucipal Committee, sjneo 19.12, 
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helpi tl to organist' Pardah Gmdtms Welfare 
Centres and girls st hools , Mt'inher Board of 
Fidiuation Punj.ih /0/ft/nafi(m« Husan 
Hai.i Be'gnm in Ifidu , several 
p.iinphlt'ts on i> III! at lon.il .ind soei.il inatteis; 
le'gular c<mtiihutor to vailous Women’s 
Joiiinals in India Addiesn Iqhal Man/JI, 
L.ihoie 


A S u l>U VI Bah vpi 11 Kova SiirjMw a.s Bao, 
It \ , I.L It (Vllalnhid), IMmist. i of Indiis- 
tilfs and hoc.il Si'H-Goni i nment, ('intial 
Piovintes ft 22nd IM.iv 1877 m to 
Fnkuh.ii N.imkIm, ollate Mi B Naisingi.io 
N.i\ iidii. Com I n nil'll t and B.iihva v Conti. ictoi , 
Kh.indu I Ednr Colli gi.ili' High Seliool, 
.hihhnl]>oit', Cii.im .ind Agi.i Collegi's. 
.1 uiM'tl W.iidh.i Itii in 1800 , intidlfd High 
Coint Pit adi'i in loot, tltthd Pitmilent, 
Waitlln Miiiiit ip.il Conmiitli (' 1015-10 *1 and 
1021-1“ tl, .ippomtid Piililit Piostinttir, 
W.ndli.i .Si'.-ion DiMsion, lOI'J- II , t It t It'd to 
C I' ht gi hti\( ConiKiI 1021, tli’ittd I>v. 
Pii'sjtltnl, CP hi'gisl.it i\i' Coiimil, 1021*20, 
eli'itcti Piesidtnt of tin* C P .iiid Bt'tar 
Non-Itiilimm Assoriition sime 1{>25, 
eli'itetl Chau man ol Hit Bt'teplion ('ommlttei' 
<d the Non*Bi.ihmin Congit ss, Vmi.iotl, 102.5, 
tlt'ited Pu'sidt lit Itoinlt.iv Piovmeial Non- 
Bi.ihniin Ctmleieme I<128, led the C P ami 
Iti'i.ii Non Iti.ilimin P.iity Deput vtion hetoie 
Simon Cummiss.ioii ,it N.igpm, 102 s, again 
I'lettedtiiC P 1.1 gisl.itiM' Conni il Novemhi r 
loto.e a Non- Itiahmin ('leeted leaih'i ot the 
Dt'inotialM (m.ijoiitv) P.utv of the C. P 
Count il 111 111 (I niht'i 1010 , elected unopposed 
( h.iiini.in, Distint Comieil, W'.ndh.i in 
J.m 19tl, .ippoinh'd Mmisti'i ol Industries 
to till' C P CoMiMiiKiit in Manh 10 {-4. 
AddHss CimI bines, N.igpiii, C P. 

NA'/.IMUDDIN, Tin-5 llON KlIWATA, M A. 
(C.int.ih), C I F, 1027, It.ir it-h.iw. Minister 
loi I'iihuMtion, (loN t'l nment ol Beng.il ft. 
July 1801 m Sh.dier B.moo, d of K M 

Ashi.il Edtt( • at Mlig.iili, MAO College, 
and I’lmity Hall, .Cimliiidge, Cli.nrnian, 
Dim.i Munieiyialitv , nom 1022 to 1920, 
, Memlx'i I'Aei 111 i\ t' Conm il, D.iee.i I'niveisity, 
1021 to 1020, Mt'inlar, Bengil l.t'gisl.il l\ e 
Coum il, iKun J02t Addnw Pan Bagh, 
B.imna, Dana, 2.5/1 Jt.ill\gungt* Cir< ular 
Bo.id, C.ili utta 

NAZIR AHM M), Du , M Sc , Ph D (Cantab ) , 
Direetoi, Indian Cintral Cotton Coinmiltee, 
Tn hnologh .il Ij.ahoratory ft 1 May 1898. 
Edne M V O College, Aligarh , (lovern- 
nieiit (’ollt'ge, Laliore Pt'teihoiise, Cambridge, 
Head of the Seiem e Depaitment, Islanua 
College, Lahort, 1925-1910, Asst Dirc'etor, 
Te( hnologK al Lalioiatorv, 1010-19‘U /Oift/z- 
eatfons , Vaiious selentille and technical 
papers Addiefsi Colton Q’ccliiiologh al 
Lahor.itorv, Matiinga, Bombay. 

NEKDITAM, MA.TOR'GEVDRAri Henry, C B., 
C M (L, D S O , Ofileer Commanding Bombay 
District,// 1875.W, 1902, Violet, d of lato 
('’niitrtin H Andrew, 8th Hussars, and Mrs. 
Yates Biowme Educ * privately Joined 
Gloucester Hegimciit, 1900; B.S.O, X908-9, 
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Staff, England, 1910-14 , Franop, Egypt, 
Salonika, Eusnla, bIucc 1914 (Legion of 
Honour) St. Vladimir, U S. DlstingulBhed 
Service Modal, C M.O , D S 0., commanded 
4th Worccstorahirc, 1922-23 , (5olonol, 1919 . 
Military .Attache, BruaselB, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 ; Military AtUcho, Paris, 1927-31 
Officer Commanding, Bombay Bistriot, 
1981. Address : Assaye Building, Colaba, 
Gun House, Colaba, Bombay. 


NBHALCHAND, Muntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
MA (Allalwbad) , l.L.B , Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet Edtidi * Muir Ontral College, 
Allahabad. Worked as Professor Tutor to a 
Eajputana i*rinee; Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State , Customs, Abkari 
and Opium Commissioner, Subah and Member 
of the lie venue Board Address : 15, 
TukoganJ, Indore, Central India. 

NEOGY, ICsHiTisn Chandra, M L A., repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mnhomedun 
Electorate, Dacca Dlvn , E Bengal. Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta. Journalist, b 1888. 
Bdue . : Presy. Coll., Calcutta. Dacca Coll, 
m Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
o3P the All-India Council of the Nat. Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Univ. 
Court, 1921-24, one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address 48, 
Toynbee Circular Hoad, Warl, Dacca, and 
P. 303, Eussa Boad, Tollygunge P. O., 
Calcutta, 


NEHRU, Pandit Shri Shridhara, B 8c , 
MA., PhD, LLD., LED, ICS b 17 
November 1888 m Raj Dulari Kichlu 
Edue * Agra College (Allahabad TTniversity) , 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University , 
Heidelberg University , London University , 
Guilde Intomatlonal and Sorbonne, Paris. 
SerMce in the ICS., Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Lalioratory, M C 
College, Allahabad, in War time , Besearch 
into aero])lane problems and visit to France 
and England in War time , Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U P 
Government , Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. V. Government and 
District woik , Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and Advisory Board , 
Presidi'iit for Agriculture, Indian Stiencc 
Congress, Bombay (1934) rublwatims 
(Science) “ Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,” 
“ First Steps in Radiology ” & Ecranage *' 
(Agricultural Res(*arch) The cultivation of 
Broomcorn, Experiments in Electrofarming, 
Further Experiments in Elc( trofarming, New 
Experiments in Electrofannmg, Ahuni 
Aspetti dob’ Elettrotoltura Growing 
fruit with electricity (Sociology) Caste 
and Credit in the Rural Area (T^w) 
Judgments dt How to Write Them (TJtera- 
turo) Le Bouquet d’Ophelie and Dante’s Divine 
Comedy. (Spiritual Uplift) “ Doctor and 
Saint, A Passion of West and East ” (Rural 
Uplift) Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, 
Better Life in the Village, Current Problems 
in the Rural Area and some time editor of a 
a Rural Uplift weekly called ** Review of the 
4^res9 : 16, Georgetowh^ Allalwbad, 


NEPAL, His Hiohness Projjwala-Nepai 
Taradhisha Maharaja Bhim Shum Sher.’ 
Juno Bahadur Rana, G C S I. (Hon. 1931 
GCMG (1931), KC VO (1911), Yit-Taiic- 
Paoting-Shun Chian and Luh-K’huan-Shaiu. 
Chiang (Chinese 19.32) Prime Minister ant 
Snpieme Comma nclcr-in-CUief b 10th Ap, I 
1865. 1st inanlage 1 son, 2nd marriage ; 
sons, 3rd marriage 1 daiigliter. Edm 
Duibnr High School, Katlimnndu Enteif.l 
army as a Colonel in 1878, General Coindt' 
Northern Division 18H5, General CoukIl, 
Soutliein Division 1887, General Comdu 
Eastern Division 1888, Senior Comraandi ns. - 
Gcnciul 1001, Commander-in- Chief of tlio 
Nepalese Army 1901-1929, became Maliaiaji, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-m- 
Chlef in succession to his hiie llliistinms eldn 
brother Maharaja Chandra Shum Sluio 
I .Tung in Nov. 1931. Hon Lt -General m IIjo 
B iitish Army (1931) Hon Col. 4th P. W () 
Gurkha Rifles (1930) Is Grand Master (il 
the Most Refulgent Cider of tho Stai of 
Nepal Has been from time to time m 
eharg(‘ of various civil and military poitlolios 
whicli he conducted very ably and whs tlie 
most effi(‘ient helper and right-hand man 
of the late Maharaja Cliandra throughout 
tho period of his very successtul adminihti.i 
turn of Nepal as Maharaja and Prime Ministci 
To siiow appredatlon of ills work lie was 
honoiiml \Mlh an Hon K C.V O by IT 
I’he King-Einporor George V in 1911 and in 
1919 ho got ills K.C S 1 , for valuable woik 
lendered as assistuTit ot Maharaja Chandia 
in giving help to tho Allies during tho Gnat 
War Address Slngha Durbar, Katmandu, 
Nopal. Tele A dd/ .“ Maharaja Raxaul” 


NEVlLfiE, Bfutir AyJiMUR Crampton, 
Scerc'tary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank ol 
India, («ilcutta. b 7 Ocioiier 1882 m 
1911, Mabel Jess Sceales Educ Conig 
Seliool, Kingstown, Ireland and Ito\.il 
College of Surgeons, Dublin Fiver ye.os 
witli Bank ol Ireland Joined Bank ol 
Bengal m 1006. Address: 4, RonnldHli.i\ 
Road, Alipore, Calcutta. 


MEWBOULD, Hon. Sir Babington Bennftt, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Couit, 
Calcutta, since 1916, 6. 7 March 1867. Educ 
Bedford 8cb.; Pembroke Coll, Cambridge 
Knt. I.CS, ISS."). Address: Bengal Uuibd 
Service Chil , Calcutta. 


NEWCOME, Major-Genfral Henry Wjltj vm, 
C B. (1923) , CMC (1919) , J) S O (lOKo 
M G II A. Army Headquarters b -bd 
14lh, 1875 m Helen, eldest daughter td 2n 1 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929) F'b/f 
Marlborough College and R M A , Woolwini 
Address * Army Headquarters, Simla. 


NEWMAN, Major-General Charles Ilicn^ui' 
0 B., C.M G , D.S.O., G O.C , Madras Distru i 
h, 24 Jjly, 1875, m. Dorothy Sarah Ch" 
Edw Clifton College First Commission i « 
Royal ArtiUcry, June 15, 1895. Ad4rr^ 
FJa^staff Rouw, Bangqjqro^ 
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NICHOLSON, SIE FREORKICK ATTOTISTCS 
H.C.S.I. (1926), K.CLB. 0003), C I.E. 
(1899), Kalsar-i-HUid Medal, First Class 
Ist Jau. 1917. b. 1846. «*. 1875 

Calberlno, OJJ E., d. of Rev. J 
Lochler; three b. Educ. Royal Modical 
ColleKo, Epsora ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford , 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 , Member, 
Board of Ileveniie, Madras, 1899, Member 
Viceroy’s Lcf?ialative Council 1897-99 
1900-02 , reported O'lestabli^imeut of A{»ricul- 
tural Jianksin India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 rolircd, 1904 ; lion. Direc 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918. Publtcations 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricaltural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan 
AddrcBB : Surronden, Coonoor, Nilglrls. 

NICKERSON, Major-General William 
Henry Srydbu, V (\ (lUOJ), CB (1919), 
CMS (1916), KHS (1925); Diiettor of 
Mexiical 8or\l(Cs h 27 Maieh 1875 m 
Kathi'rino Anno fsaljcl, d of T. W. Waller 
Baynards J’ark, Surrey. Edue Vietorla 
Univeisily of Manche«;ter, M B , Ch Jt 
(1896), DPH (1907) Entered Army 
1898, S AfiUuiiWai 1899-1902 , Despatches, 
promoted Captain , Served In Egypt, W. 
Africa, India , Great Wai 191 1-1919 , A 1) 
M S of Division and 1) I) M S of an army 
corps , D D M S (jonstantmoplo, Stiaits 
and Black Sea, 1910; Despatches six times 
M G , Brevet of Colonel, C B , D D M S , 
Egypt, 1922 25, Major-Gcnoral 1925, D I) 
M S , Eastern (Command, 1925-1929, D M S. 
India from 1929 Address . Army iluad- 
quartors, India. 

NIHALSINOH, Rby. CANON SOLOMON, B.A , 
Evangelistic Missionary, Cliawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Juglrdar by birtti. 5. 15 Fob 1852, 
w. 1870 d. of Subabdar Suudar Singh, a Tilol 
Cliandi Bais of Baiswara, tlireo «. tliree d 
Edac. : Covt. IT S., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordained, 1891 ; Hon Canon 
in All Saints’ Cathedral, Allahabad, 1906. 
Pufdicahons * An EugUsh Grammar fur the 
use of the middle classes iu Omlli ; Traiisia 
tion into Englisli of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakbuu, 1873-75 ; Kliulasat-ul • 
Isaiah (iu two parts) ; Risala-e-Saf Goi or 
1’l.iln Speaking , Verses on Temperance in 
Urdu ; Muiiujat Asi ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Mwani VI I and George V in Urdu. 
Addiess 1, Badshahimaiidi, Allahaba.l 

NIYOGT, MACinUAJA Bhowni«hankkr, M.A , 
LL M , Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur and Vico-(Rnncellor, Nagpur Uni- 
versity b 30th August 1886 tn Dr. Indlrahai 
Niyogi, M B B S (Bom ) Educ. • at Nagpur 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 ; President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 , 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27, 
I’resident, Unlv Union, 1928-29 , Chairman, 
Local Board of Dirce-tors, Blnrnt Insurance 
Co , 1928-1933, Social and Political Reforms 
activities. Address : Craddbek Town, Nagpur, 
CP. 

'fOAD, Charles Homi»hrey Carden, B. A. 
(Oxou ), Barrister, High Court, Bombay. 
b, 25 Jan. 1880. m. Muriel Dorothy Orr- 
Ewing, 1917, Educ: Cheltenham, C. C. C, 


Oxon, Scholar Ist Class Lit Hum 1st Class 
History Called to Bar, 1904 ; practised 
Chancery Bar, 1901-1914; si'rved in army 
mainly in India, Dec 1914-Sept 1919; 

Advocate, High Ctnirt, Lahore, 1919-1933, 
Adniinistrator-GeiK'ral and Ottleial Trustee 
Punjab 1923-19*33, Govt Advocate, Punjab, 
1926-1033, Advocate Original Side, High 
(‘ourt, Bombay, 193 3 Adtlrcos Royal 
Bombay Yacht Club, Bombay 

NORBURY, H. CARTER, J P., M. Inst. T. 
FIR A., Chief Accounts Officer, O I. P. 
Railway, Bombay h. 18 Oct 1883. m. 
Miss Rickwood. Educ * at Leeds. Groat 
Nortiicrn Railway (England) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Service Victoria Terminus, 

Bombay, 

NORM AND, Charles, William Blyth, M A., 
D. Sc , Director-General of Observatories. 
b. 10th September 1889. m. Alison Mc- 
Lennan. Educ • Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow, 1911-1913 . Meteorologist, Simla, from 
1913-1015 and 1919-1927, I.A.R O , with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1910-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 , Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications 
Articles in Ciiemlcul and Meteorological 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D Sc. (London), 
M Be. (Mancliostor), FTC, Director, Tea 
lleHcariji Institute of Ceylon, h 24 Ottolior 
1887. Educ Riixin Giammar School and 
Unlv. of Mancliester. ScUnnek Research 
Assistant, Unlv of Man(heHtcr,1909; Research 
Scholar, Listi'r Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Belt Memorial Follow, 
1911-13, Physiological Chemist, Imperial 
B.icteriologicjil Laboratory, Miiktesar, U.P., 
1914 ; war service, Caiitain T 4 R O attached 
10.3rd Mabratta Light Infantry, 1915-18 ; 
Indian Agriciilfiiral Service, Agricultural 
Chemist tot ovt. of Madias, 19 J 8-24, Prof, 
of Biocliemifll ry, Indiin Tnsntiite of Science, 
July 1924-1929 Publications * Niimorous 
sdentifle papois in various technical journals. 
Address Tea Ri‘8oaicli Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Coombo, Talawakello, Ci'ylon 

NOVCE, Fr\NK, Sm, Kt^SI (1934), 
Kt (1929), ICS, (;SI (1924), CBE 
(1919) Member of tlio Viceroy’s 

Council (Industries & Labour) 1931. 
b 4 June 1878. Edue : Salisburv Sch. and 
St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge. m. 
Enid, d. of W. M. Kirkus of Liver- 
pool. Entered ICS, 1902. Served in 
Madras. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept , 1912-16 ; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1917-18, 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1918-29 ; Vloe- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1919-20 ; Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1920-21 ; Indian 
Trade Commissioner iu London, 1922-2S : 
Secy, to the Govt, of Madras, Development 
Department, 1923*24 , President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1024-25. Prestdent, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1926. Attached Officer and Asst, Comimi* 
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sioQcr, Uoyal Coininlaaioii on iV^iiriculture in 
India, 1027 ; Scm-lary to tho (lovcrnmout 
of India, llopartmoiit of Jidur.itloii, Jfoalih 
and Lands, 1020 llonor.m LL l> , Aliuirti 
Muslim XJnlver^ltv PiiOlicatiofis England, 
India and Afj^li.iuist.in (1002). Aihircss 
4, Kmj^ Kdward Iliad, Xrw I)» llu ; ruNciatni 
Simla 

OATEN^, Edward Fauliiiy, M L C , M A , LL li., 
l»ircctor of Eubllc Inslraction, Eeiv^al 6. 24 
Feb. 1884. m Dorothy Allecn Fe{?an, 
2nd d of late Ji (1 Ellis Eduv Skinner's 
School, Tunbridj^o Wells, 'rutibridKc School, 
Sidney Sussex (Jollci'e, CainbiKliro (Scholar). 
On staff Llandovtry OoU , lOOS-O, JES as 
Prof, of History, Prosuleapy (’oil , (’akutt.i, 
1000-1(>; Trooper, (Ulcutta Ln^ht Horse to 
1016; thcucc to 1010 in l.A ll O attiched 
Jlth K K () Lancers in W Frontier and 
In the Punjab, including Waraustan campilgn, 
1017, Lt, 1017, A« Faptiln, 1010, Olfg 
Asst. Director for M<ihomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1910, Offg. Tnsjiector of Euroiiean 
Schools, Bengal, 1920, Offg Piincipal, Hughli 
Eollcge, 1921 ; Asst Director of i*ubhe ins- 
truction, Bengal, 1021 , Diiector of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1024, Nominated member, 
Bengal Leghlative (JoiincU, 102t, to jireseiit 
day, Fellow, Calcutta University; M ijor, 
A. F India 1027 m command ol 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn University Training Coips Puhhcnlum^ 
“A sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature”, 

“ Euroiican Traveller.^ In India ” ; “ Uliinjises 
of India’s History”, contributed to ‘‘Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature” 
Address * United Service Club, Calcutta. 

OCILVIE, The Hon I.ieut -Colonel (5ix>roe 
DrWMMOND, CSf (1032), CJE (102r>) , 
Agent to the (lo\einoi-(lon< lal in Hajpiil.ina 
b 18 F(*b 1882 lit Loiiia Rome, d ot tho 
late T Home, J'isq , JP ot Chailton Jloii^e, 
Chailton Kings, (JIoik • hli ishiie-Aduc 
Chidteiiham Colkgo, KMC, Sandhui'-f 
Entered Indian Aimv, 1000, ajipointed 
Indian Political Depaifment, lOO.’i, As^-t 
SeueUry, Govt ol India, Aimy Dipait- 
ment, 1015, Majoi, 1015, Jaeut -Col , 1026 , 
Dy Sccret.»ry, Govt, ol India, Foitigii and 
Political Dejmitrnent 1010, Olfg Politnal 
Seuctary, Govt ot J.idia, 1923, Piisident, 
Council of State, .Jaipur, 10*25 , Resident In 
Mewar,Rajputana, 1926-27 , Secietary, Indian 
States Committee', 1027-29, Resident in 
K.ishmir, 1929-10 Jl , Agint to the Goveinor- 
Gmieial in Central Jiidiii 10 {l-I o {2-1 0 I { , 
Agent to the Governoi -G< ik ral in Kaipiitami 
and Chief Commissioner, Ajniet-Mi'rvv ira 
Addrefih , Mount Abu, Kaiput.iiiii 

OIAEK, ARTiirL, Colom j C B (lolO), 
CMG (lOKO, FKCVh. LxiHot Vilvwo 
Jii Animal Hiisbandiv, ImjH'riai Coiimd ol 
Agriiiiltuiiil JUsiauh Dep.iitnu lit h 4 \ugust 
1875 m Mai (one d id Win Bi art id Joh.ui- 
Tiesbiirg Pdnr Godidjilim School London, 
and R \etv Collegi I. mdon .loine«i \imv 
Vefermnry Dejinilmeiit, 1899, m i\eil S 
Afinaii W.ir, J OOi -2 ((^lu eii s Medal 5 ilasps) 
Egyptnui Army, 1906, J' V D Egypt Army 
and Sudan Civil Veteiinaiy Serviii, 1007, 
Asst Direi toi -General, Army Vetennary 
Service, War Offlu*, 1008, Great War, 1011-18 
(despatches 3 times Bt, Lieut Col.) ; D D.V S., 


Bi Remount Comm , (^inada .ind U S \ 
1017, A I) V S , Fgviit Command, 1022-27 
Cidoiiel, 1028, ADVS S (‘omniand, 192'> 

D I) V S N Colom 1 India, 1020-.10, Exjk i 
Advisn, JC \ R Di'paitment Govt n 
India, DMO Piihh< ationf^ Viiiioim tiiliniiif 
artiels m pioiissional juesn and in standai.i 
vefi'iiiniy vvoiks Addres,s 9, Hastin' 
Road, Nt w Dtdlii 

ORTON", M ator-Genkral Sir Fhnest Fri'.di 
KK’K, K I* I Fi (19351 , 1* S (’ (1007) , C b 
(1926) , Deputy (pmrtei-M.isti i-Geiier.il Aiinv 
lloadquaiteis, India b 27 Apnl 1871 m 
Alue Fiami-. Mit klebiiigh, 1004 'Iwo 
Pdiu Deibv ami K M.C Samlliuist .lonn 
Ro\.d Dublin Fusilieis, 1804 , tianslem 1 
Indian Aimv J807 ({7th Jjameis, B.ilinu 
Boise), (’ol 15th Lam eis , China (Kelul m 
l*ekin) 1900-10 , dosi)atihes, Mi kiaii (laptiii 
Nodu toll) 1002, Despatihes, (Beat \\ n 
101.5-19, Dcsp.itihes (Buv Lieut- Cid and 
(’olonel) L/f//<.s'> Aimy JItadqiiaili i 

Delhi and Simla 

PADSHAH, Tub Hon. Saiyed Maiimu' 
Sahib Bahadur, B A Member, Coum il 
ol St.ite, Member ol the Ro.uks Committii 
Coumil ol 8t,ite A dv ovate b. 1887 iii 
d ol tlie kite Sowoii Syed Mir lJu’-''nn 
Sahib Bihidiir, a Mihomedaii imllnmaHe ot 
Chittooi IJiiac Pii'-ideiiev College, Madno 

Jomed tho B ir m 1016 , hei aim* Meiiibei of tin 
Reloimed Madras LegisUtiw Coumil, 1021 
agiLitcd in the (/'oimoil lor tin sejiar.ition ol 
the Jiidiiial and Exeiiitiva* fiimtions, tin 
Tempi lame Movement, ( ueoiirageim iit oi 
eottage nidiistiu*-, ele FH-.t joined tin 
Coumil ol Stale in 1921 and got re-cleeted to 
it 111 192.5, bet a mo a Fellow ol the Andlii i 
Ciuvusity and Piesident ol Madias l*u si 
demy Mii-'lim Levgiie m 192(> Piosiilid 
ovei \11-Jndn I'nss J'hnplo^ns Coideiinn 
hi Id in Caliiitta in 1927 Tlniee nomiiiitnl 
Panel CIiHiniaii ol tin Comieil ot Slati , 
jiiesiili'd over si ver.il Piovmenl Mnslmi 
Coiileiemes Again it-elutid to the Coum d 
ol Stall, I93I1, nominated delegate to tin 
Siiond Round 'rable Conliiuue, 19B, tu 
lepiesent Muslims of M.idias Ihe^idimv 
Aoinmati d ,is <i di leg.ite to the Kaihv i\ Bo ud 
and Keseive B.ink Conte eniis, Umdon, in 
J9;{{, It.ulei ol the iiidependeid ]»aitv in tie 
Coum ll ol St ill* .,lf7f(/css Madia*- 
PAGE, The Hon Sir Arthur, K C. (1922^ 
Chief Justice, Burma High Court 0 
1876 ; o sum. s. of late Nathaniel Page 
J" ? , C.iTfihalton, Surrey, w. Margaret, d 
ot E SvmoB 'i’lioTnson, M D , F R C 1’ 
Kduc Hiirovv; Magd.den Coll, Oxfoid 
Classical Honour.s Moder.itions, 1897 ; Liti 
1 le Huinaiiiores, 1899, B.A., 1890. Bar-at 
l^aw, 1091 ; Conservative Candidate, Derl>\ 
Borough, J.in 1910, served European Wai 
m Fiance and Flanders, A B., R N V H 
191.5; 2nil Lieiit., Royal Marino Artilleiv 
(Uptam, 1917. Puisne Judge, Calcutta, 192 { 
Piiblicnlions * Uecnsmg Bill, is It Just ' 
1003; Shops Act (joint author), 1911. 
Leual Probliins of the Empire in O'Ooii 
Survey of the British Einiiire, 1011. 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1913 , War ami 
Allen Enemies 1914 , various articles on 
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Political and Social subjects , Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and lives player. 
AMres'i ; llinh Court, Tlnngoon. 

PAI, Tv Hama, M a. (lions ), Controller of 
Pahjnts and ])esJt?us. b Jan 15, 1803 m. 
1013 Sitn Jlai Ednc T 1). Scliool. 

Coelun , Maharaja s Coll , Crnakulam ; and 
presidency Coll , Madras Piofessor of Che- 
inistiy, S. P 0 College, Tiiehinopoly, 101(>- 
J8 , Prot of ClK'inistiy, Mahiuaja’s Coll , 
Vi/aanagiain, lOlS-IO, Asst M( talluigli al 
Ii)^])e( lor, Jamshedpur, 1010-20, K.\.uninei 
o( I’deuls, CtldiH.i, 1021-21, oiMUpiilation 
lo II lil ‘s P.iteid OIIk Condon, 10*0, 

Cofdiolh*! of I’alenls and hesiLom, 1021 
J»/(brss I. Pcnimd Honsi' Slieet. CaU uUa 

I*\K1<:NIIAM-1\ VhSlI, IhnsI, HA (Dublin), 

'I h( Hon Ml .liistiH , I’nisne liidgi' 
High Court M.idias h lOtli June 1K75 
in (I) L 10 I'’ Ashi‘ , (2) M L M ,Slia<han 
(nei* Hoyd) Ednt Jhrki'nfu'Jid School and 
Tnnily College, Dublin J'as^cd ICS ISOS 
and canu' to India ISOO Scived in v.inous 
districts ol Madras Presidency on the JOxc- 
(iitivc and Judicial side' A|»[)ointed Distiict 
■liidge 1010, SjM'cial Judge*, Malabar Tiibunal 
1022-2.1, acted on High Couit, l<12S, 1<)20, 
1010 and Dill, and appointc'd Judge*, High 
( ourt, 11M2 .l(/f//(ss h2, Mount Ho.id, 

Madras 

PAKKNlIAM-WALSir, Hr. Hr-V. IIKRBIRT, 
J) D (Dub,), Pnnc'ipal, Ihshop’s Ce>lh‘ge, (’al- 
e iitta b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 3rd son ol 
latft lit. Hcv. William PaLenhain-Walsli, 
Bishop of Ossorv* and Clara Jane Hidloy 
tn ISHO, Clara HidJt*y, v. d. of llcv Canon 
K C Hayes. Eaur (Jharel Hranmmr Sehool , 
Birkenhead Sehool , Trinity College, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1890, worked as n ineiubor of the 
Dublin University Biotherho(*d, (’hheUa l^ag- 
pore, India, 1890-1 903, Priest, 1902, Piincipal, 
8 J* (1. Colle*g(*,TrKhinopoly, 1 901-07 , Head 
of the 8. P. 0 Brotherhood, Trie*hInopoly 
Warden, Bishop (led ton School, lUngaloie 
1 907-1 'I ; Bishop of Assam, 1015-23. Pub- 
hcahons : St Irancis of Assisi and other 
nocins ; Nlsbct, Altar and Table (S P C K ) 
Kvolution and Christ ianity (CBS). Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. vS P.C K ) , 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Bongnian’s) and Divine Healing (S P C K ) 
Vnt iphonal Psalter Address : Bishop’s College, 
221, Lower Circular Hoad, Calcutta. 

PALITANA, To \KOUR Saokr OK, Sort Hviia- 
DtUhlviiJl AlANhIivii.il(Hohel Haji)ut),K Cl E 
With a pc'nnunt'ut eh nastii salute ol 9 guns 
b 1 April 1900 Invested with full powe*!*- 
37th Nov 1910 A ine*inbei ol the (‘hamlicn* 
ot Piini'c's in his own light and ol the Kajkot 
Uajkuuuu Ce)lle*gc Council. Addiess 
Paid ana. 


PANANDIICAH, SaTTASHRAVA COPATi, M A. 
(Bombay), 1916 , Ph T), (Hcon London), 1921; 
D Sc. (Kcon , JiOndon), 1920. Ibofc'ssor of 
History and Political l<]conomy, Elphinstone 
College, Homhay. Secretary, Hoard of Ellni 
Censors, Homhay. b, 18 July 1891. m, to Indhn, 


t/. of S A SahnD, Esq , Solicitor, High Court, 
Homhay lidue Elphinstone College, Homhay 
and School of Economics, limv. of London. 
Some time Pioii'ssor of Political Economy: 
Univorsity of Dacca (1 921-2 J) Publications , 
Keonoimc Conse<(nonc*es of the War for India, 
Wealth and W’elfare of the Bengal Delta 
Hanking 111 India and Indiistiial F^ahoiir in 
India Addtess . Kliihinstone Colli'go, Fort . 
Bo III ha > 


JMNCMtIDCrK, Hiujir Raiik.um, HA., 

Itirrisfi I, JiKp^e, High Com t, Calcutta (Apul 
1919) b 0(1 2, 1885 Edite Winchester 
College ,(n,| Oiil Colli'gc, 0\loid Callt'd 

to P,,ii InneT ’r«‘mp|(*, D»99 , Advoeate, 

Call lit ta High Com t , DH9, Standing Comised, 
Pang 1 1, I92(», Olfuiatnig Judge, 1929 ; 
Adiiitioiiil Judge, 1929 Indian Army 

Himmm* (,f Ollicds, D)tt , (Di)t , 1918 ; 

iiKidioiied III despitdies by Paid-Marshal 
Dud \llenbv ,sciv(*diii Piaiiccand Palest ine. 
tddies<i P.t'ugal DIuh, DaJi utta , and Oiiental 
Club, Jlanovei Sqn.iK , London. 


PAN DAL AT, Tiii3 Hon’hlr Mu JrSTiCK IC. 
1\RIHUN\N, P, V , HB, Hai-at-Law, LBD. 
(Bond), 1911, Judge, High Court, Madras. 
h Apill 1871 m J Naravani \mma. Tiduc : 
Mavehkari, Tuva minim and Madras. 
Praitised law in the Slate of Travnncorc from 
1890 to 191 1 Piocec(l(*(l to England and was 
calleil to tJie Bar m 1912 Judge, High 
Comt, Travanioii*, 1913-11, awarded LL D. 
by Boiidon UniMrslIy tor thesis on Malabar 
Law Praelised at Madras, 19M-19 appointed 
Judgi', Small Cause Court, 19J9, Chici Prcsi- 
demy Magistrati*, 1921, Judge, High Court, 
1928 Viddnatious Bdltor ot Series of 
Siienee I’mncrs in Mala\alam, author of 
Piimi*! on Ch(*imslTv autlior of ” Siieei'ssion 
and P.iitition in Malabar Law” Address: 
Lanark Hall, HuiulaU’s Hoad, Vepery, 
Madias 


PA HA NJ PE, (JoPATi HAMf’HANDRA, M Sc., 
A 1 I Si , I E S , J P piol(*ssoi ol Physics, 
Koval Institute ot Siicnie, Homlwiy b 30 
Janiiaiy lh9l w. Mis Mahni Paranjpc 
Edue Pooun, Heah Ibcig and Hcilln, 
Bombay I iiuerslty Hcscaich Siholai at 
Itaiigaloio tor thicc ycais , tli(*n toi some 
time \ssistant in the Ph\sical Chemistry 
Dcpaitnient ot the Indian Institiito ol Science, 
Han galore , sinee 1920 Piotcssor ot Physics 
la the Indian lidui .itional Seivi(*e at the 
Ho\al Institiiti ol Si a me, Bomhay Fellow 
ot Uiiueisitv ol B.ombay Puhhcatwns * 
VaiioUH jiapeis in the journals ot the Indian 
Jiibtitnte ot Si a me, liangaloie, The Indian 
Jouinal ot Physiis, Caleutta, and other 
Sf leiitiUc jouinal.s Joint Editor of the 
populai SiicntlUenumthlv in Maiathl “Srlshtl 
Dnyan ” Address Hoyal Institute 
ol .Science, Mayo Hoad, Homhay “ S,idhana,” 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Homhay 14, 


PAllAN J 1WE,H AGUIJNATII PPRllSHOTTAM, DR.. 
M A. (Cantab), H. Sc (Hombay), 1). Sc, 
(Calcutta) b Miirdi, 10 Feb. 1870. Educ. : 
Maratlia II S., Hombay; Fergusson Coll. 
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St. Joiiii s CoU., Cambridge (Feir.); Paris ; 
Poona ; and Gottingen ; First in all Unlv, 
ozaiDs. in India ; went to England as Govt, 
of India scholar; bracketed Senior Wran* 
glcr at Cambridge, Princ. and Prof, 

of Math., Fergusson Coll., Poona, 1002-24; 
Hon. Associate of the nationalist Press Asso- 
ciation ; has taken prominent part in all 
social, political and educational movements 
in Bombay Pres. Vice-Chancellor of Indian 
Women's TJiiiv., 1016-20 , Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 ; rc])n‘sonted the University of 
Bombay, 1016-23,1926. Awarded the Kaisar-l- 
Hind Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927, Member, Beforms 
Inquii^ Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Foices Committee, 1024 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee. 1924-2F , 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Ui iv 
in 1926 ; appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member 
India Council, 1927-32 , Vice-Chancellor, 
Lucknow University, since aei)tember 1932 
Publtcattotu : Short Lives of Goklialc and 
Karve. The Crui of the Indian Problem. 
Address : Vice-Chancellor's Lodge, Lucknow 

PABSONS, Sir (Alfeep) Alan (Lethbridge), 
Kt (1932); BA (Oxon.); C I E. 11925); 
Indian Civil Service , Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). b. 22nd October 1882 m Katharine 
Parsons Bduc Bradflcld College and Univ. 
College, Oxford Indian Civil Sci vice, Punjab, 
1007, Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government ot India, Finance 
Department, 1916 ; Additional Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1920; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922 , 
Secretary to Govormneut ot India, Industries 
Department, 1925 , Financial Commissioner 
of llallways, 1926-1081 , Tcmponiry Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1032. 

PAETAB BAHADUK PINO, Eaja, TaluQDAR 
OF Kila Partabqabh, CI.E, lion. Magis- 
trate; Uon. Mem. of U. P. Ix*g. Council 
b 1866. Address : Kila Partabgarh, Oudh. 


PAETABGAETI, H. H. EAM SiNCJH BAn\DUR, 
MaHARAWATOF b 1008. s 1920. m eldest d 
of Eao Eaja Sir Madlio Singhjl, K.C.I.E., 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1024 (died) ; second d. 
of Maharaja Salieb ot Dumraon in Boliar 
in 1032 Educ . Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 886 sq. 
miles and population of 67,114 ; salute of 
15 guns. Address : Partabgarh, Eajputana. 

PASCOE, Sir Edwin Hall, Kt. (1928), M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab ), D. Sc. (London), F G.S , 
F.A S B., Director, Geological Survey of India, 
1921-1932 b. 17 Feb. 1878. w. Mia, d. ot 
James MacLean of Beauly, Inverness. Educ . : 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar). Joined Geological Survey, 1905; 
Eangra Earthquake Investigation. 1905; 
Survey of Burma Oilftclds, 1905-09 ; 
accompanied Makwarl Punitive Expedition, 
Kaga HUls, 1910 ; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Cc^t and W. Persia, 1913 ; Slade 
OUfleldt Commission in Persia, apd Persian 


I Gulf, 1013-14 ; Punjab and N. W. Frontier 
1014-15; Commsn. as Lt. In I. A E. O.i 

' 1915-1917 ; on Active Servloo, Mesopotamia, 

1916-17, promoted to Superintendent, Geologi- 
cal Survey of India, 1917 ; on Deputation to 
Mesopotamia, 1918-19. Editor, Memoirs and 
Eerords of the Geological Survey of India, 
1920-1930 , Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of Transactions, 1920-1930, President 1 
of the Governing Body, Indian School of 
Mining and Geology, 1 921-32 , Trustee, Indian 
Museum, ('"alcutta, 1921-1032; Imperial Ero- 
nomie Contereneo J^ondon, 1 9.10, Member, Geold- 
HUdl Survey Board, l/)ii(l()n, 1034 Puhlva- 
twm. I'he Oilfltdds of Burma , The Petroieum 
Oceunenees of Assam and Bengal , Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frontier Province , 
Geological Notes on Mesopotamia, with special 
reference to occuiTonces of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers in the Eecords, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere. 
Address • Geological Survey of India, 27, 
Chowringhce, Calcutta. 

PATEL, Valla BHBHA i Jhaverbeai, Bar-at- 
Law. Born of a Patldar family at Karamsad 
ne.ar Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadl.jd 
high school, passed District Pleader's exann 
nation and began practice on the crimin.il 
Bide at Godhra , went to EngLind and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple. On 
return from England st.irted practising in 
Alimedabad. Entered public life in J9J6 
as an associate of ^Ir M K. Gandhi who had 
established ills Satyagraha Ashram at AJ»- 
medabad Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and Jnearceration of Mr Gandhi, joined 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and boeame its President, 1927-28. Addresi 
Bliadrn. Alimedabad. 


PATKAE, SiTARAM Hundkkkao, B A , LL U , 
h 16 May 187.1 m Mrs Siiantab.u 
Patkar Educ' Elpldnslono High Seiiot)! 
and Elphinstone College. Began praelis 
ing as a Pleader, High Court, Apix'll.itt 
Side in 1897; Was apiminted GovcimiKiit 
Pleader in 1013 and continued as such till Jul\ 
1926 , Sclcetcd in No% ember 1923 Membci 
of the India Bar Committee appointed b\ 
Lord Eeading, which made its roinut in 
Feb. 1024 and resulted in the cnaeiineiit 
of tlic Indian Bar Councils Act of 102(> 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay Jtigl» 
Court, in July 1026 and confirmed as pei- 
manent Judge, Nov. 1026, appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in Juno 19.31 , 
retired in 1033, elected Vice-Chancellor of (In* 
Indian Women's University in July 1031 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932. Address : Jlughea 
Eoad, Chowpatty, Bombay. 

PATEO, Rao Bahadur Annbpu Sir Parabhu 
RAMADASS, KT. (1924^; K.C.I.E (1985), 
High Court Vflkll, Ganjam: londholdcr 
Member of the B^ras Leglaktive Council; 
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oonneciod with the working of Local 
Self-OovornTiiont inHtitutions In rural 
areas for over a quarter of a century. 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27 President, All-Parties Pou- 
feronce, Delhi, lUllO , President, South India 
Liberal Conteronce, 1927, President and 
Leader of All-Indian Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmm). Delegate to Hound 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 , 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Jlcforms 1083 Delegate to the 
League of Nations Geneva, 1931. Publica- 
tons llural Economics A Study of liural 
Conditions in the Madras Prcbldcucy , Studies 
in Local Sell-Goveniment. Address 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTANJ, Sir Praiuiashankau Dalcatram, 
K C I E , I’residcnt ol (\)un< il, Bhaviiagar 
State, 1 930, D(‘V,ui, Bliavnagar Stale 1 902-12 , 
JSIeinber of E\ee Council of (Joveinnicnt ol 
Jiondaiy, 1912-1915, of tlie Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council, 1910 , of tile Imperial Legislative 
Couneil, 1917, of the Cimncil of India, J9J7- 
1‘) President, (V)uiuil of A d min wt ration 
1919-1930. b 18f)2. J^Uuc Morvi, Jtajkote, 
Bombay Address , Auantwadi, Bliavnagar. 

PATTEllSON, Tur iroN Mr JlisTlc DAVri) 
CliRKK, BA (Cantab), Judge, Ifigh Court, 
('aleutta b May 5, 1870 m Margueiitc 
MatluT Atkinson Educ Oundle and (’am- 
bridge. Various Eveeutivc and Judual posts 
m Bengal. Address . Higli (Jourt, Calcutta 

PAVIIY, DASTtiRJI Saheb CtniSKTJI Eraohji, 
i’lrst IJigh J*ricst of the Fasali S(*ct (Ilefoim 
Section) ot the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1 020 , Order of Mei it from the Shah of Persia 
1929, elec It'd Honorary Member of the 
Hungarian Oriental Society, 1930, received 
Coiigratulatoiy Addresses from six of the 
world’s foremost bciuntitic and learnc'd socic*- 
ti(“4, mcluding the* socic^tt}* d’Elhnograjiliic de 
J'aris, 1931-33, prc-sentcMl on 9 April 1934 
with a Comnienioration Volume, c<miprismg 
(ssiiys and researches on Oriental languages 
lih'rature, liistory, philosojiliy ainl art by 
s(‘Vonty eminent sc*liolars trom seventeen 
dilferent count rli's, and published m England 
by the Oxford University Piess , b 9 April 
1 859 , sons, thn*e, daughters, three Education 
J*ublie and private schools, Navsari Ordained 
into Zoroastriaii ])riesthood, 1871 , first Princi- 
pal of the Zoud-Pahlavi Madressa (Zoroas- 
tnan Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889, High l^riest of the Parsis 
at Loiiavla, elected, 1912 Founder and 
trustee of the Baznit? Jasham^ Itnz5 Ilormazd 
(Society for the Propagation of Zoroastriaii 
Knowledge), also trustee ol the Mullan Anju- 
man Belictari Pund (Poimdation tor the 
Betterment ot Iho Zoroastriaii Coinmimity) 
PiMu^atwns : Kaho Zarihoshti (a Zoroastrian 
(’atechlsin), Bombay, 1901, second edition 
1931; Tarikato Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian 
Ceremonials), Bombay, 1902, Second edition 
l‘.)32 , VaazC Khurshed (Lectures and Ser- 
mons on Zoroastrian Subject/s), Bombay, 
1904 , Besrdhe Khurshed (Kssays and 
Addresses cm Zoroastrian Subjccis), Parts 2, 3, 
Bombay, 1917. 1931 ; Zarihoshti Sahitiya 
Abbyas (Zoroabtrian Studicb), Parts 1, 2, 
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Bombay, 1922, 1928 ; Iranian Studies, 

Bombay, 1027; many artieb’s on Zoroastrian 
subjects in Gujarati newspajKjrs and journals. 
Adtlress Suiiama House, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

PAVIiy, FARMmrN Dastur Corsktji, Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway (retired). 
Created CTE, 1930. Eldeateson of Dastur ji 
Salieb Cursetji Eraohji Pavry Education . 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at CoojM'r's Hill ; Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Bill Appointed 
Aftsistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900, Executive Engineer, 1908, Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address Office 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rall- 
w«iy, Lahore. 

PAVRY, Jal Dastur C , M a , Ph D , Orientalist 
and Author b 27 November 1899. Edue,: 
Elphiubtonc College, J91()-18 ; St. Xavier’s 
(’ollcge, 1918-20 , B A , with Honours, Jknja- 
hay University, 1920 , Fellow of St Xavier’s 
College and of MnllaFlroz Madressa, 1920-21 ; 
M A and Ph J) with Distinction of Columbia 
UnivciBity, 1922 and 1025, lospecUvely ; 
kellow of Columbia Univei‘»ity, 1024-25 ; 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
1925-20 Appointed University Examiner in 
Avesta and Palilavi on return to India in 
1920 Went to England ini 927 on a scholarly 
and ndigious mission Delivered nuincrons 
public IcctmoB at various centres of learning 
in England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30. Upon the 
estahlibhinent in J^ondon of the Zoroastrian 
House with the Hall of Piayor, and the 
eompletion of the seholarly woik in England, 
returned to India in 1930 Delivered a 
number of public lectures in Bombay and 
various otlier centres of learning in Northern 
India In 1931 Visited Europe again In 
1932 for the (oinpletion of a literary project. 
Roieived in audience by Signor Mussolini 
111 Hom<‘, May 1934 Returned to Bombay 
from Loiulon overland in Oetober 1934, after 
visiting Kiissia, Persia and Afgiianisian, 
Reeeivnl m audience by the Shah of Persia 
in Teheran (August 1934), and by the King 
of Alghanistau m Kabul (Septunber 1934). 
(‘lialrman of the Religion Soetioii, Inter* 
Collegiate Club (Jnternatloual House), New 
York (1921-25) Hon 'rreasurer, Hindustan 
AMs<K*Ution of Ainerua (a nation-wido 
organization), New York (1921-25) Editor 
of the “ Hindustani Student”, New York 
(1921-25). M(*inb( r of (’ounell of 

the Foreign Universities Information Bureau, 
University of Bombay (1926-29), of the 
Miilla Firo/i Mudiessa (since 1920), of the 
World Confeieneo for International Peace 
Ihiongh Religion (simo 1928), of the Society 
for Pioiiioting the Study of Religions (Ixmdon 
bliiee 193U), ot Columbia Uiiiver&ity Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
Institute since 1931 M(‘mber of the Book 
Committee, Parsl Ihinchayet since 1931. 
Member of the Juternatumal Commitk'O of 
the AU-Indusiv'c Spiritual (Vntre at Geneva 
(simv 1928), of the Assoelalion des Messages, 
Pails sinte 19 53), and of the Jnstitule for 
Hyixupliysieal res<Mr( li (New \ ork since 1 933), 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interoa, 
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tional Peace thioiiKli (Genova, 1028), 

tn the HeveuteeiiUi luUMnation.il (\uu?resa 
of OrlcntuiirtfcH (Oxtonl, ]'J2S), to the I'ltUi 
luternatiouul Gou'aie.si for the llisU)rv ol 
JleliKloii (Loud ), 1020 , junl to the Fimt 
lliHloneal Cuui?res«> (Ilomhay, 10 U) , Ihesnlvnt 
ot t'olumUa Univei^ity (Mill) of Jioiuh.iy surc 
1031 Member of (he Jloj.il Vh^i.ith s.x u'ty 
of Great llritam, of tin \m(‘n(.iu (Jiieni.il 
Society, ainl v.inoiis othu learned Noiieties 
PiibhcaUonf! Tlie Zoio.istii.in Dodiine ol a 
Jb’iituro Lite (New 'ioik, 1020) , M’be Ttadimn 
of Z.irathubhtra (llomb.iv, 102(1), Y.ishte 
Vadurdej^an, or tlio Zoro.idii.iii Saiiauunts 
and OrdiiMiiK's (llombav, 1027), I'difid 
tlu‘ volume ot ‘ Orimil.i! Studus m hommi 
ot (.Miisetji Kiadiji l*a\i>,” bi mu; tin \v<uk ot 
seventy emiiK'iit sdiolar^ trom .scNcntun 
dllh nmt (ountriis (London 1011), Tin litt 
and T( adimi''^ ot Zoro.ish i (Lomloii, loit), 
Spiiitiul Unity of M.iiikmd (Uaris 1011), 
Parst'e lb h'J!n»n and Woild IN an (Ntw 
Vodc 10.14), and numuoiH aitnks on 
Orient.il subjt'd'^ and Woild IVaie in poimlar 
and SiJdilillt Journals L/'//ew Simania 
iloiise.s, Malalmi Hill, llomb.iy 

PAVllY, MRUWAN.IJ JfiKAdlMI , .T 1* (Iloiiibav), 

Ji 11 U P (Loudon), L M <V S (lloinbiv) , 
LM (Dublin), U.ii»l.im (1 M S) ol the I’ai.si 
Pioneer llattalion, Hon Presidein y Maiik , 
medical pracjtitioner, Honibay h lOOitobei 
18()() m 187(> E\hic Sir U Jehanuir 
Nuns, 111 Zaithosti Madiess.i lhj,di Sdiool , ' 
Giant Medical ColU'^e ot llombay , Kotiinda j 
Hospital ot Dublin, and London Jlospit.il 
Criclct (’nn’fr M'lu lirst J'.iisi (luketij lo 
lilav loi the Middl<‘sex (’oiiiit^ XI in l 80 '» 
Was one ol thi iiK'mbeis ot tlu' .Seioml Pars! 
Team that touud i<hmland 111 1H.S8 and w.is 
the principal IjomIi i Pin ved for twenty-nine 
years for the repiesi nt.itne Parsi 'JVain of 
Bombay, celebratiim Dm Jnluke in lUK) and 
capt.imcd the Parsi team lor Uventy-four 
years 18811-1013 Divisional Snriteon and 
Examiner. St John’s AiubiilaiKe Division 
Has been the (Muirman ot tlie P.irsl Stbdioii 
Uommittee since lOl.'i, Presnleiit of the 
Jiuionet (Micket CMub and the John P.iieht 
Pricket (.Mill) ot Hoiiiliay siin e 18s2 and LsHl 
PuhlicLife (Miaiiinaii ol the E\ei ntivo Com- 
mittee and ^ lee-J’iesKlent ot the Zoioastnan 
X’hysital CultuK’.ind Health Ltai»ni .indtheSir 
DinsUaw M Petit Gvmu.ismm m Hoinli.iv 
Hon Tieasurn ol tls‘ Advisoi \ Committei' of 
the Parsi Piom er D.ittalioii , Hon Tn.isiirei 
of Jaine Cinlinary Puiul , Mimber ot the 
Manamnjt Committie ol the Pai-.! Co ojKi.itnc 1 
Housim; Society , PiesiUeiit ot M d () ot 31st 
Bombay Scout Tioop , V k (•-Pj<‘'^i(b iit ol the I 
Boinb.iv Scout. As-.oin(ioM ,ind Chiiim.iu ot 
the Siout Committee, Joint lion .Seiretaiy 
ot the Jhuiibav Olymiiu Assoc lations 
Supeimtendemt of the i’la'rue Gam]) at 
Santa Cruz la 1897 , A liustco ot Dr. 
Giral Trust Kiiiid for Technical Education 
and of the Navas.iii Hlah School , A Trustee 
of the Petit Gyibnasmm , Lite Member 
of Mazday.isni Mandal, Bulsaia (Mass, Y M 
PA, and Kliorslicni Mandal, Cliaiiman of 
P.usi tSc,oiit Pc deration and P.osi Piiiftv 
LuaKiie and Zoioaslii.in ll.ind lixeentlve 
Committees JTesidcnt of the “ Zoioastn.in 
Orchestra ’* , Joint JULon Secry., ‘ Parsi ' 


Bc'kari Fund ’ PuhltcnhoHH Parsi (Ticket ; 
Ptivsiia! CnltuK. , Tlu M'eam Sphitiii Cileket , 
JUdio Talks on lloNiim amorm tlm Ikirsis, 
“Seoutinf;”, ‘ Health” .vnd *• 100 Pnst-Aid 
Donl’h” Clabh . Paisi Gymkhan-i, Willimfclon 
•Spill t« (Mill) and lti])c)u (Mub Addm>iH 
Colaba Castle, Colaba, liombay. 

J‘ WHY, Miss Bapsv, M \ , Vnllioi and Litter.a- 
leiii h 2.3 Dc*i c*mbei 1900 Kdut ()ueeu 
Maiv Hmh School and SI Xavicu’s Colleoo, 
Bombiv , H V willi Dislinc tioii, Columbia , 
Univii.sil\% New York ATsUcmI Enjilaucl 
c vc*i v ve.ii ,* since' 1924 MVavi lli cl extensive ly 
m Aiui'ric.i, 192.> Prc'seutecl at MMic'ir 
IVl.ijc sf i( s’ Com I ill 1028 M'l.i veiled c xtc 11 - 

sivclv 111 Emo])e, 1 92(> 1928 and 19,11 

D( Ic'Matc to till (i(‘ne\.i Conteic'inc* foi Penci 
tbion<>b he litiion, 1928 Visitrel Komc', and 
w.is recc'ivcd in auduiui bv Simioi Miissolmi 
Mav HID Made the ovcrlind jouinc'y tiom 
London lo Bombay to visil liit<.sia, J’trsia and 
Al^hanisl.in Kcccived in audience by Hu 
Sbdi ol Persia m Tcluian, Aiiunst 1 9 it, 
and by Iht' l\ui^ ol Atuh.inistan 111 K.ibul. 
•SepL mbi I I<)I1 Me mb( r ot Coinmillct 
ot v.irioiis (Miaiity B.iJls, iudd in London m 
1928-21 m llu' picscncc' ot mcmbcis ot (in 
Ko>al F.imilv m .ild ol tlu' Le.itpie ot Mcr(\ 

.St (icoit*. s llospit.il, Mount \i'inon Caiicti 
Hospital, Loid Mavoi and Viceroys’ Indian 
E.ii lbc|uak<‘ Knud, Itoy.il Noitliein Jlos|>it,il 
Dockland sclllc'incnl, Cmvcisity Colic lu 
Hospital, Victoiia llosjul.il loi (Miildien 
Pniic c ss B( all ICC' Hosjutal Pl.iistow M.dcimlv 
Hospikil N.ition.il Socle l\ ol D.iy Nuisciics 
anct hislitutc ot Mcdn.il Psvc liolojiy Mi m- 
bc 1 ol the Ptimiosc Lc.t^ui' ot Gical Biil.iiii, 
BiitiHi Lc'.iunc of Meicv, British Ke'dciation 
ot Univcisitv Women, Biitish Indian Union, 
Intc'i iialiou.il MMic'atre Soeiety ot London 
also ol the Bombay Work Guild, and ol 
sevcial other Assoii.it ions and Soeieties 
I*ubli((itions The ilc'ic)int',s ot Ancient 
ITisia, Slones Kc told trom the Sh.ilmama ot 
Kirdasui (C.imbiidec', 1930), and many 
ai tides on IiaiJi.in subjects m ])oi>ul.»r and 
sc lent die iourn.ds \ddtfss Simam.i House. 

M il.itiai Hill, Bomb.iv 

PldUEB, Most Bkv P kkpinAnd, S .f , (^atho 
lie Aielibisbo]) ot Calcult.i, hiiko 1924 b 
Antwerp, 22 Sc’p( 1873 Joined Soc'M'tv 
ol Jisus, l.spr, nominated Supc'iior ot JchuM 
RliS'.iori in Bi m/ul, 19| i Coiisc'crited (o 
.icljutor Jhsliop, Dec 1921 (Siand CIOs'- 
Orcbi ui the (Mown Ivimtht Comm.nidei, 
Ordc'i ol Liop'dd 32, I’.iikStjecl 

('ale utta 

J’l: ITGABA, Kiivv BviiADrii K vv vsit Jam 
.M il U. 11 , C 1 E b 21 Nov ls77 Avanb.n, 
d ot Ml jc h.um,nsh,cvv Aiclc'shii M’.Bc 
v.Mikhan Pdtu Surat and Bomb.iv 
Started tiiie*er as Sub-lnspcc toi <9 
J’olice m Bombay Gily G.I D .ind }j;raduallv 
went thiouuh .ill ifradeii oi tlio City G 1 D 
AVis jiromoted to Indian Poliec' Sc-rvlec' in 
192<s, .ind has sine c' been Di'iuity (lommissloiic'i 
ol Polic'c' m cliUirc' Sju'c i.il Biamh of tlu* 
Bomb.iy G J D Kc'caived mc’dal ol tin* l{<iy«il 
Victorian Oichr liom H 1 M the lvin'2* 
Emperoi; X9i2 , (‘reated Ixhau Saheb 19L2 , 
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PK.ADHAN Sir Govind Balwant, Kt., B.A., 
LL.B., Advocate (O.S.) b. May 1874 m. 
Eamabai d of Mr. P. B Pradhan retired 
Assistant Engineer. Bdiic B. J High Scliool 
Thana, ElnlilnMtono College, and Govt Law 
School, Boinhay. l^aetlsed at lhana, 
became. Ihjhlic Prosecutor of Kolaha, 1907 ; 
rcsignc(i in 1920 , for 20 years a member of 
Thana Municipality , for sevcial years its Vice* 
President and for 7 years its elected President, 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 
3 years, was one of the Directors of Thana 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank, President, 
Thana Dist. Boy Scouts Movement , is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of tlie Chandrasenai 
Knyastha Prabhu community , elected at the 
Indore Parishad , elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 , re-elected in 1926 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan liural Constituency , Minis- 
ter of Forest and lilxcise, 1927-28 ; Finance 
Member of Bombay Government, 1928-1932 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Birthday 
Honour List). Address : Balvant Bug, Thana; 
Labumun Kood. Gamdevi, Bombay. 

PEAMATHANATH, Banerjea, Professor Dr. 
M.A. (Cal.), I) So Euon (Lond ), Bamster- 
nt-Lnw , Minto I’rofcssor of Economics, 
Calcutta University since 1920 Picsldcnt, 
Council of Post-Graduate U’eachlng in Arts, 
Calcutta Univei&ity. b Novembci 1879. 
Ediic,, at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor in the Bishop’s, City, jtlpon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, C.il<‘utta, 190.')-! 01 3, 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxiord, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legis Coun- 
cil, 1923-30 , Fellow Calcutta University ; 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University. 
Dean. Faculty of Arts, Cal< utta University, 
1929-30 ; President, Bengal Economic Society 
since 1927, l*rosidcnt, Indian Economic Con- 
ference, 1930 Fnbhiaiwm A studv of 
Indian Economics, (First Edition, 1911), Pub- 
lic Administration in Am lent India , Fiscal 
Policy in India , A History oi Indian 'J'axa- 
tiou , Indian Finance In tlic Days of tlie 
Company , and Piovinclul Finance in India. 
Indian Budgets , Military Expenditure in 
India Address . 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, I 

Calcutta. 

PKASAD, Gakesh, M.A. (Cantab.), D. Sc. ; 
Hardiiige professor of Higher Mathematics 
In the Calcutta University; Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society ; 
Prcbident, Calcutta Mathematical Society ; 
l^tron, Allahal ad University Math. Assocn 
b, I5th Nov. 1876. Educ.: Ballia; 
Allahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Unlv 
(1024) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Univ. ; Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science ; Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University 
Pubheations “Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-books onDifferentiai Calculus and Integiai 
Calculus (T/ondon, 1909 and 1910); “Mathe- 
matical Koscarch in the last twenty years** 


(Berlin, 1922) ; “ The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924) ; “ An Introduction to the 
theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928); “ Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fouriei 
series” (Calcutta, 1928) and many othei 
original papers published In the mathematical 
and sclcntiflc journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 19o''0-1924 Address 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta , and 37. Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, The Hon. Jostiob Sir Jwala, 
B.A., LL.B , Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916. Acting Chief Justice, 1921. b 
25111 March 1876, son of Babu Sahay. 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bhardara, Pregana Behoa, Bihar ami 
Orissa m 1888, d. of Munsif Mangul 

Son Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy Com- 
mi^ioner Edvc * Arrah ZiUah School, 

Patna College, Calcutta University , Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University 
BA. 1st Class Honours and Jubilee 

Medallist 1893, LL B , and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts, Government Pleader, Shahaliad, 1903 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904 Momlicr ot 
Shahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah ZiUah School, 1908, 

Founded Purdah Girls' School at Arrah. 
1913, Inaugurated ZiUah School Boajding 
House, 1913 Follow of Patna University 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examinc'rs in Law l*rc8i- 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kayastha Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men’s Institute ; Rai Saheb, 
1914 ; Rai Bahadur, 1915 Ag Chief Justice 
in 1922, 1024 and 1920. Ag. Chief Justice 
1931. Address Patna. 

PRASAD, HoN’BliE Eunwar Sir jAODlsll, 
Kt (1935), r S I , r 1 E.,0 B.E , M A (Oxon ). 
OB E (1019), CIE (1923). CS.l(193l) 
Member ot the Vueroj-’h E\i (lithe Cimiuil 
b Jan 17, 1H80 Edtu * Allahaliad Umversitv 
JaiK'oin (’olU'ge, Oxfoid Assiht.int and 
Joint Magntratc ; Magistrate and (’oiled oi 
1903-1919, J*ro\imlal Ihtornis Oiliter, 1920 
Seiretarv to Govi'rnincnt, U I*, 1921-1027, 
Chief Sccietary to Goveinnieiit , U. 1’ 
1927-1031 R(‘sigm‘d Indian (’ivil Sorvut 
AprU 19.33 Homo McuiImt to U 1’ 
Government, 1933, Member Viix'rov*"' 
Executive Council, 1935. Address Delhi 
and biiula. 

PRASAD, RaJENDKV, M A., M L., 6 3 Dec 
1884 Educ Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Vakil, Higii (’ourt, till 1929 Prof(‘8soi, 
Univ Law (’olleg(‘, (’alcutta, 1914-10, Menilx'i, 
Senate ot Patna University since its founda 
tion, resigiu'd in inirHiunti* ol non-eo-opt*ra< lou 
resolution, Seen'tary, Bihar JYovineiul Con- 
gress Commitle(‘ , PresWimt, Bihar l^rovim ml 
ConfiTenee, 1920 , Jh'gistrar, '* Bihar Vid- 
japith,” foundi'd I’atna I.aiv Weekly, Chali 
man Ileecption Committee, Gaya (’ongn s*- 
1922 Presidi'iit, 48tli Session, Indian Na- 
tional Congress, held in Bombay, October, 
19J4. Address : Patua. 
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IMIYCE, lilBlTTENANT-OENElUL SiB HENRY 
EDWARD AP EHYA, K C B , O.M G . 1) S O , 
P.S.C., Indian Army. 6. 30 Nov. 1874 e. 8. 
of lato Lt -C3ol Douglas Davidson Pryco, 
Indian Army, of Penns Hocks, Wlthyhani, 
Sussex m. Alloc liOUisa Pugho, d of ll F H. 
Pughe Esq , two sons. Edue 'Prinity Coll , 
Glonalmond and it M C. Sandhurst ' 2nd 
liicut Indian S 0., 1896 , 2ud Lieut Indian 
Army, 1806, Lieut 1897; Captain 1904; 
Major 1913; Lleut.-Col (Brevet) 1916; 
(Subst) 1918, Col. (Brev) 1919; (Subat ) 

1920, Major-Geneial, 1926; Lieut -General, 
1931 ; G S O 2, India, 1912-14 , D A Q M G , 
Fianoc, 1914-16 , A A. and Q M G. Homo 
Forces (Temp ), 1916 ; G S O T, Home Forces 
and France, 1916-17; Brig Commander, 
France, 1917-18. Sc'rvcd Tibet 1903-04, 
(Medal) ; (despatches seven times, croix de 
Guerre Beige) Commandant, St'nior Officers* 
School, India, (Temp ) Col Commandant, 

1921, D. of S & T. India 1925 to 1929, 
G O C. Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1929-1930 , G 0 C , Doccim District, 1930-32 ; 
Offg. GOO in-Cliief, Sf)uthem Command, 
India, 1931-32, Appointed M.vst<'r-Geneial of 
the Ordnanco in India 1 9.34. Addms . 
Army Headquarters, India, New D('lhl and 
Simla. 

I’lJDUKKOTTAI, His Highness Sri Brthad- 
AMBA Das Raja llAJAaoPADA tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja or. h, 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor. The State lias an 
area of 1,179 sq miles and population of 400,694 
and has been ruled l)y the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns. Address: 
New Palace, Pudukkottai. 

1*UDUMJEE, NowBOJEB,lst Glass Sardai of 
Deccan, l^mbay, O.I.E. b. 1841, Educ. 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Arnold, war 
mem, of Bombay Leg. Council ; Promoter 
and Chairman of several Industrial and 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 
House, Poona. 

PURSHOTAMDAS THAKUBDAS, SIR, Kt 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B E. Cotton Merchant. 
h. 30th Way 1879. Educ.: Elph. Coll- 
Bombay. Member Indian Retrenchment 
Committee: Governor, Impel ial liank of 
India ; Mi'mbcr, Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance (1926). 
Delegate to Round 'Table ('oiifereneo (1930- 
33) President, East India ('otton Asmxiatiou 
Address. " Suiieeta ” Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill 

RADHAKRISHNAN, Sir S , Kt (1931), M A. 
J> Litt (lion ) , Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair. King George V, Professor 
of Pliilosophy and Probident, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation b 5th Sept 1888. Educ . 
at the Madras Christian College , For some time 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hibbert lAicturcr, 1929-1930. 
hcations ; Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore ; The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy ; Indian Ihilosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy ; Philosophy of the 


Upnnlshads , The Hindu View of Life , The 
Religion we need ; Kalki, or the Future of 
Civilisation ; “ East and West in Religion on 
** An Idealist View of Life *’ : article ” ; 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Brltan- 
nlea, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hibbert Journal, etc. Address: 
University, Waltair. 

RAFIUDDTN AHMAD Maulvi, Sir, Kt (1932) ; 
Bar-at-Law, J P , Educ . Dcccan College. 
Poona and University College, liondon. 
Was calk'd to tlie Bar at ilic Midilk' Temide in 
1892 ; Practised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Cent ary, 
The Times, and 2'he Pall Mall Gazette; 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal. First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 , appointed Minister. Bombay Goveni- 
ment in June 1928 and ro-appointed 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov. 1930, 
resigned in 1932. Afldress : Poona. 

RAHIM, THE Hon. Sir ABDt% MA , (1919). 
KOSI (1924) President J.eglslative 
Assembly b Septi'inbt'r, 1867 m Nlsar 
Fatima Begum. Ednc Government High 
ScliooJ, MidnaiK>re, Piesidenev College, Cal- 
cutta. ('alliHl to the B.ir (Middle 'rmnple), 
1890; practised as Advocate, Caleutta; 
Presidency Magistrate, ('ah'utta, 1900-03; 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the R. Commission on Publiii 
Services, 1913-15 ; officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July October 1910 and July to 
October 1919. Publication “ Prineiplos 
of Mahomedan Jurisprudimee '* Aleinl>er, 
Exeeutivo Council, Government of Bengal, 
1920‘25, Member, Bengal Legls C'oimeil, 
1926-29 , Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party , Minister on two occasions for bliort 
periods. Member, Li'gis. Assembly 1931, 
Leader of the Independent Party iii the 
Assembly from 1931 , now loader of the 
“Opposition” in the Assoiiildy , Member 
of the Joint Parllamentai v (Vuninlttee in 
Engl.tnd Address: 217, lower Ciieulur 
Road, Calcutta, 

RAHIMTOOLA, FazAL IBRAHIM, BA, JP, 
President, Indian 'I’arllf Board, Merelinnt 
(Messrs Fazalbluil Ibraiilm and CJoinpany, 
Limited) b 2 1st October 1895 tn. 
Jainabiial, d of Alimaliomed Fazalbhoy. 
Edue St. Xa\lcr’8 Higli School and Cfdlege, 
Bombay. Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919 , Memlicr, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 , its Chairman in 1923 and again 
In 1926 ; Trustee, Bombay Port Trust since 
1921 : Member, Advisory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922, Memlier, Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern- 
ment about Liquor shops in Bombay Citv, 
1922 , was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee , Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants* Cham* 
ber since 1921 , Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion . representative of the Corporation on 
B. B. & G. 1. Railway Advisory Council; 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso* 
oiation; Member, Standing Finance Oom* 
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miltpo lor A, Haihv.iv llonnl, Mcmlnr, 

Hnj 1u(iuiiv ConiiuHtoo, 1020, rh.uiinaii, 
ll(M t'ptioii ol tin' I>onil>a\ Pifsl- 

d(“nr\ Muslim K<lm .dioiial ('oiifonmco , Pmsi- 
douf, It()mb.iy ri('sidoii( y Uidu T(arli(*r8’ 
('/onh'R'm'c, Diicdur, SuU.inia M.uiu- 

l.u lining' Co , 1)11 iM tor, 'rat.i C«)nstru( to.n (‘o , 
Ltd , n‘|>i(*s('ut< d lloml>a> (lovoinmt'nt on 
tlio Commit ((o oi Sir llaiuiuit JlutliT 
T<*( Imoloj^O al Jnstitulc to advLSO Oovcriimont 
ol 1) I* , S(M n'Lirv and Promoter of All- India 
Muslim Coiih'KMK 0 , .S(‘( n't irv, All-India 

Mmoiitus ('ontcK m 0 , Munlier, Cential 
i)ioad( 1 st ui'j: Aihi8oi\ Council , Diicdor, 
'I'at 1 lion A S<t('l Co |,td , I'omhiv ICUitiic 
Sui) 1 >In a O'limwusCo lAd , Automobile 
A((<|*t>mi' Coiii(*ntiou Muubci, '^t.iudim' 
( (uumiftci bu III) and llist Indh \ss(h la 
tiou, I oudou Abmb('i, bouislatisc \ss( iubl\ 
|02t>-io*,(i 'ippoirdcf) Ml mbi'i «»i flu liidiin, 
'r mil bond, loai \i»j»oiMlid rii'-idi nt 
hull in '1 mil I’liaid, aNoM'Uibi i to ’,2 
Af/ib'ss IsiumH ruuldiu''. Hoinb\ Itoul, 
lout, r>omb.i\ 

itAiini j ()OL\, siu iBKAiuM, K.c s I , n L 

<»J1 1’] (10*5")), h 'May L'bJ , .loiued bis cldii 
bidb't til Maboiui'dbtiov R ihimtool.i m 
iSM), ndui'd hombav Muiiii ipal Coi|>oiation 
in I'-Oj , l*M idcut of Coipoiation ISOO, 
Mi'inlui (d 1 be lloiubiN Cd\ ImpioMimnt 
Tn'sl bu JO M'.iis iioiii ISOS, Mcmlu'i, 
J’lomb'iv hc'ji htiM' Comud, ls«M)-lol(J, 
Mcmbf'i, Impiml la"Ms|atnc Coum il lOlJ , 
Jbcsjilciit, I'l-ial Commission lOJI , Mcmlx i 
ot llombi\, I'AiiuliM' Cniimil in dmifc ol 
I'Mm d loll and Lu \l Scll-Cosci unu'iil lOls 
I'l'i, Ph idiid, hcfoditiNc Couiu d JOJl- 
lO’n Nb'iulu I oj (lic RomiI Commission on 
lab'iir, Pi(‘sidcid, lipsldivc \'S(«iubh 
(ion), nsitfiicd 111 l<)};. JVddcf 

Ibiad, Cumbdla Jljll Moniba}. 

li \ 1 \ 'ri'di.noV\M»\s 1 M, riv\M)\M M \ hb H , 
liivaii PoibuuiM still h (» Nom mbi 1 ls<U 
lit Miss rualiMiii I{ Klnmlidn fJi/iu 
h ill idiii Kb inp lliidi Silioid hm iu,id 
l> ill iiiddm ( olli L'l .Imii'Md M iLou ( 'olli U(>, 
1 ( 01011 1 \ Old Co\l 1 la Si bool, P(Oiub.i\ 
1,M I nil I III 11 id<ir\ III M il on ( olK <41 I 'll l-i n , 
Nub l>« w.iii Old Sai ii\.i\a\ idbidi Man 
Kami silt,, I'd 7-1020, IK put v Ki m iiui 
<'oiMiiiis lorn I lima<4'idli St i1i , I'lJO J1 , 
Hii/iii I'll -.<01 il t-islst ml .Old lb M'liiK' 
Mmuti 1 laiiilidi S( iti lOJl-l'do tppomt< d 
i)< u III I mi mad I St.itc I 'i 10 \p|ioiu1cd 
1' on mil and Politnal .iml I’mami Aluijstii, 
itiK.im I ,l.nmii\ I 'lid, KMitcd to lam i- 
\sada luK 1 ‘I i ajipoiubd l)c\> ui Pojb.indai 
Sl.ifi \u!jim1 J'Ml (fd/o'^s Poibaiidn 
(K dbi iw 11) 

KA.fW, Tm, lTo\ Afi; PT, H\ (Ovui ), 
llai al-Law IM hC , Minister ot Piiblu Works, 
(buerumi'ul ot Madras h 1802 Kdiii 
bi’V’s Si bool, ('.imbndjj;!' Jisiis College, 
0\foid, (all'll to the Par in 1017 (Inner 
'I’ebiple) Went to Knjland in JOO'l imd 
Htuined to India iii I'HO and eonimem < d 
lujutui' 111 Madura Is a member ol the 
Uttama]ialayam Miidaliar J.nmly Kleded to 
the ftist, seioiid au'l t lilid Madias la'i^Kslatnc 
(‘ouiuiH b.v Madura ((b noral-Huial) toiiMti- 


tueiiey ^^bln on all the tbree occasions be 
tojuK'd tbe polls , foiirtb time be was ob'cteo 
to the Conned iinoppose'd , Mi'mlmr ol S f L F 
a (ommisteionod otlb'i'r ot tbo Indian 

Territorial Force Addrchit " Palayaui 
Jlouise/’ Tallakiilam, Aladiira 

R\JWAl)l'k Ar\J()U-C>KNl!lIl\L, 11 io JlAJV 
(JIANI'ATIIAO llCmilNATH KAJA MA8UI1 
1-KIIAS BAHAmiU SVITKAT-JUNO, CBF 
A DC, Army Afemb(*r, Cwalior Oovt, and 
Iiispi'i toi-C,eu<*ral, Cw.dlor Aimy , Alemix'r oi 
tbe Coum il ot Ih'jjti m v , raiiKs as Fii.st Clas 
Maidar in tlie llombav Pn'sidi'nry ami m II P 
ofAjiii-iml Omlb h Jan ISHt w Dr Me 
Najiiibai -losbi, d of Sn Mon>pant .losln oi 
Na</f>ur /(Jdm Viet oi la Colli "c Addte'^^t 
(J\\ dior 

RAMAD\S PXNTCMT, V, PA, Ph, 
Advo'.de, Madris b Oct. IS7J. Edw 
M.idras Cliimtian Coll('} 4 e Alenibd, Coiui 
( il of (State siiue l!)2r>, hi'adi'r of tbe Swarajist 
T’ailv 111 tbe Conuiil of State sime JP2(), 
Piisidi lit MadrasProN UK lal Coo|y'i.i1uo PanK, 
htd ,Pn sident , M.idias PioMui j d Co-oiK'iatl\i 
Fiiion and I’lesideiit South India Co-oixua- 
ti\i liisuraiiK Society Ltd , Meinbei ol Senate 
Madias hm\eisitv, Pii side iit, Indian Pio 
Mill 111 Co-o]>i lal IM PanKs Assoiiation and 
Ml India (o-opnatiM Institufis’ Assoi la 
tioii, Ml mix i, Ceiitial Committi'c, Into 
national Co-oi>eia1i\e AlJiame, hondoii 
Dili'jate to the 14tli luteniat Jonal Co-opera 
fiM Coiiuiiss bill! Ml Septembei I 'ill in hou- 
doll, M'liibei, (Vutiai PanKmt^ Tnipim 
toiimiilt'i , Membi I id tlx' (Iomum 
iri'j Pod> ol tli(‘ Impornl Conned of As?ii- 
(ultural Jb'scartli, M cm Ix'r, All-India Con- 
K’n C'unmittee .ind ITc'sident, Madris 
Andhia. Distiut Conizress Coinmitti'i 
PubUotdiom (’omment.uios on the Madras 
Fstat'' Land A(t (hand Teiinj('s) Addn'fth 
I'arbat liajili, M> I.ipoie, Afadras 


n \A1 \IVA, A , AT A , Fellow of tlie Royal Fi o 
iioniK Society (houclon) Ad\ oc .itc', Madura , 
VdNiser, Maclnia-bainnacl Cbimbc'r ot 
Coiiiinc'ic’e Jiiiector, Purcan ot Jbononm 
Pesiaicb b IS'll vi Kamlabai d S 
Kiisbna Iyer of Tirusarur Edm Madi.u 
Cbustian College, and Madias hau 
Collei'e (}a\c‘ c'Viclencc' befoic the Indi.m 
Taxation Inquiry Committee' (024-25) and 
tbe Ciirieiu N Commissioii (ld25-2()), Sc'c ic'tan 
Aladnia Dihtiic t IVople’s Assoc, lation, P>‘J > 
to 027. Fiecpicntly coiitnlnitos to Ihi 
Piitisb ITi'ss ailicles on rndlan subject" 
csjwcully occuioinic and tinancial Publtcu 
tionf, “A AJallcmal S\stem ot 'raxatiou,' 
“ Moric'tary Jlefoiin in inciia *’ , “ J-aw 

of Sale of C'jcxls in India ” ‘ (\mimentar\ 
on tlie lti's('r\e Jiaiik of India A't 

Adiln'hit haKsbim V das.im, SandaiiK't Street, 
Madina, S India 

RAMAN, Sir ClIANPRAfiEKIIARA VRNKATA, Rt 
MA, lion I’ll!) (I'liebnr'j:), lion hh D*, 
(dlasj^ow) and (Pomliay) , lion J) So (C<d- 
entta), (Peiiares), (Dacca), (Mu'lras) nii'l 
n‘ails) FRS Awaided Nobel Tiize foi 
J’lnsies (1930) Dhcctor, Indian lustl- 
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‘ut(‘ of Hrirnro, n.nijyt»ilor(‘. b. 7th Novomi)Ci 
1 880 m Lokamitulaiamuuil Kduc A V 
Collc^o, Viza^apalani and riosidcMicy Collot'c, 
Madiaw Eniolh'd O/floor, ImlUn J’matK'O 
J007'17, Paht I'lof , ()al( iitta Univ , 
1UJ7-3J , Jlon Sc(iy, Jndian Assodalion 
lorthc CiiiUvation ot 1010-33, fliitish 

\8SO(*iation Lecturer (I’oronto), 1024, Jte- 
'eareh Associate, California Justituto of 
Tec imolof^y, l‘*24 , President, Indian Stieneo 
<V)n«r(‘Ss, 192N, Jiiaioued Medallist, Home, 
1020 , lfu}j;ijes Medallist of the Uoyal Society 
( 1030 ), P(‘|low ol the Jiislitute ot I’hjsKs, 
\siati( So(i(‘tyol llenjiol Hon Mini Ind 
M.iUi So( , ludi.in Ciiemiral Sotietv, and 
P.ilna Med Assoi , lion yiuinii 

8oe and |{o^al Phil Soe ,(lIas<;ow /'tihhnf- 
Z/o/is • hXjx 1 iiniMital Invi'sti^at ons on 
Vilu.it Ions , 'rhem\ ot Pio\v((l Instiuments , 
Moleiular Dilhaetion ot lag'll!, Mii^u 
Instiuim nts , A-ia> Studa s , and niinieious 
'^dentilii papem m the Indian Jouinal ol 
IMivsii s will! Ii M as (‘Sf ahlislii d bv liiin and in 
iiritish and Anieiiean journals , Piesident, 
Indian Aiadenu ot Siieiues I Oil Addn^s 
Indian Inslituli ot Sdeim , Paiiij.iloie 


! VMACHANHB-A JIAO. OkwAN PAlIADOll Silt 
M., I\t (1030), P, A , P L , Kaiser-i-Jlind Cold 
Medal, Ad voc.ite, Jli}^U Court b S(‘pt 1 808 
m M Viyyainma Ednr at Prehidenc v 
Collejjp, Madras Meinlier, Madras IjCKisLitlve 
CouiK il, 1010-1023, Member, i.esis Assembly, 
l02t-2() Memlierol the deputation ot tlie All- 
india Modeiates in 1010 and Member of tlie 
b>tton Coiniuittee on Indian Students, 1021 , 
Ml nibir, Indian Sandhnist Committee, 102 1 , 
Piosulent, Pioliibition Leaffue 1020, President, 
Ml-lndia St.itcs Subjects Coiifc e , 1027 , 
Meiubi'r, Indian Round 'rablo Conli n'nee,10J0 
biesiddit, Madi.is Co-op( rat i\ (' t'lntr.il Land 
Mortuajje Jiaiik, lOiO PuhliO(itKm« l)<‘velop- 
nnnt ot Jndi.m I'oUtv AddreAH Klloie, 
Madias I’lesideiu v , and, 40, Kdwaid Llle-t 
IJoad, Mjiapoie, Madi.as, 

\MVRRISIINV PRDDr, TiiAMii \ llAVAIJ.k 
N via.VPA IlEDlU, 15 A , n L , M L A , Vakil 
h Auj^ Is0() m SNunilammi 1'due 

< liiistiaii Colles-'c, Madias, and Law Colleue, 
Madr.is Vn e-Pn ^ident , 'raluka P.oard. 
• 'hiltoor, Miinbei, DiMint l5oaid, Munuipal 
l5oivid, Clnttoor, Jlon Asslt Kcuistiar of 
Co-op(‘rati\<‘ Societies, (Oiittoor, Secutary, 
l>i‘'t (\>-op(Mative li’c'deiation, Chittooi , 
President, 'Feinple Cominittcs' (’hittooi , 
lOc'sidcnt, Taluka Poaid, Madanapalle, 
Member l><‘^t!slati\e Assdiiblv, ‘•ime lO.lO 
Siiietaiy, Dciriociatic jiartN, Lep Assembly 
b/i'ycAv Madaiiaiiallc, M!adras Presidem y. 

\MASWAMr AlYAU, Sir Cheti’AT 3» , 
K (M E (102')), Ii A , PL, C.T E 
<1023), Miinber, Covoinment ol India, foi 

< oininereo and Jlailwavs h 12 Nov 1870 
»! Sitalakshml, d ot C V Suiidram Saslri 
Old Sister of Justieo KumaiasNvami Sastri 
f’diio Wesley ('olleuie, Piesidemy Colleni and 
baw Collejio, M.idras Iin<ilish and Sansknt 
1 niverslty Piizeman Eniolled as Vakil, 
1003 and as Advocate, 1923 For many 

ears momber of the Madras Corporation and 


StancliiiR (^oramlttco , Follow and Syndic of 
Madias ITni\erslty; Trustee of various 
oduc'ntlon.al institutions Secretary to Conizross, 
1017-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gressniintil 1918 Gave ovidonce before .Toint 
J’arliamentary Committee on lloforms, 1919, 
also before Mestou and Soutliborough Com- 
mittees. Member ot Committee to draft 
Ilegulations for Madras under the Iteform Act. 
llepresonted Miidros Presidency at War 
Conterenee, Dellii. lleturncd to I^Kislalive 
Council bv University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras 1920 Advoc'ato-tJeneral, 
1020-1923 Member, Executive Connell, 1923. 
Delivend Ibe Con voc.it ion Address, IJnivcT- 
sity of M.ulr.is, 1921; Siuior Meunber and 
Viec'-Prcbident, Executive Couiieil, Aj>rll 102.'> 
Iteprc'sentMl liidi.i at the Lcuif/iie ol N itioiis 

I Assembly .it (leucia as a substltide cleli tz.ite 

I in 102(1 and as dileiz.ite in 1927 lle.sumcul 
jir.iclicc* at tlu' liar, Much 1028 Appe.ircd 
befoie the llutler Commitlec' on bebalt of 
some of the Indian Stitc's, A|»iil l‘)2s, deli- 
icriul the 8bri kiislmi R.iji iidi.i Jubilee 
Lee line to the Misoii* Luivei.sity, Julv 1928 
Appiuicd m 1b( Pati.il.i lOmtiun loi 11 II the 
Mah<iiaja ol Pati.d.i aloujz vitli Sir 'I’ej 
Ikihadiir Sajiiu , 1''.!' eted to tiie Lc'i'islatii e 
Assembly by th(' T.injore-Tiic lunopolv 
Constiluency^ 1920 UleeUd to the CouiieiJ 
ot Stale liom M.'uli.is Prc'hidmic v, 1931), 
Dilcizateto tlu* Indian Hound T.ilih* Cmte- 
lenceand Mcmbeiot tlu* I’c'deial Stiuctun 
CominittcM*, 10 50 L.IW Member, Goyt'inor- 
Gciu'iars Exc'tiiliye Coumil, 1931, la*t(al 
and Constitutional Adviser to H 11 'I’lio 
Maiuiaja of 'ri.ivam oh* , l)('li\(>ieil tlu Delhi 
i'uncisit y fonvoeatioii .iddiess, 1‘) Jl 'raeoic' 
Law T/('< lure*!. Cal U iiivc i sd y , 1<) }2, Mc'inlier of 
the Consnltative ('ommilteo of the* Kouiui 
'ralilo Conti leme, 1032, .Mcmhi'i ot 
Gov (‘iiinic'iit of Indi.i for ('oiinmicc* and 
ItailyvMys, 10 52 Cli.uniMn ot Conmidtc'c 
uppomtcHl bv tin* Ch.imbei ol I’limes to 
coiisidci tiu* Wbili P.ipei, 1 9 5 5 , Meinbei ot 
the Joint St led ( 'oiimiittc'c* of Pwliiiuent, 

1 0 5 5 , DikfZ.do to the Woild J'iconomic, 
CoiitiKiKc 1 0 5 5 Di.ilbd.i IK \y Con J it lit ion 
l«u K.isiiinii, 10 5 1, (dnm<^ \.iiious 

jiaiiijililets .iiul article's on I'liiaiie lal and 
LiteiaiV tn])i< s 'riie Giovc* 

C.itiiedi.d, Madias, ,uid 1)( Lisl(>, Ootac'a- 
niund. 

II AM ESA M, Sill The Hon. Mr, J itstice Vei*a, 
PA,BL., Judj'O, llijzh Court, Madi. IS. b 
27 .Tilly 1875 ni. L.iksliminarabamina. Edur 
Hindu Coll, A izatiapatain , Presidency Coll , 
Madras, and Law Coll, M.idras Piaetisee! 
as nil'll Court Vakil at Vi/aKajiatam from 
1890 to loot), at M.idras 19l)t)-192() , Govt. 
Pleader 19L()-20, appointed Jud^e, 1929 
Addn,^}. ciopal A’lli.u , My 1 ipoK M.ieli.is 


IIAMPCP, J.IEtT IDs iriOlINESS ALMAH 
FA R7i A N b-I-DlLriZlR-I-l) VI L VT-I-1 NeiLISIHA, 
MUKllTJb-1 b-l> VULAll, N AMR-U L - M V LK , 

AMiR-uii-PyiK V, Nawati Svyei) Mohammad 
PAZV Au IvlIVN PAHADUR, Ml'SrAJI) .Tuno 
ft 17<h Nov lOtlO Slice, ee'ded 2t)t]i June 
1039 Sl.itc h.is .ircM ol 802 51 sepiaie mllos 
anel popul.ifiou 104,919 l*einune*nt Salute 
15 Guub. Addrc'^s Jl.impur State, U. P. 
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EAMUNNf MENON, SlR Konkoth. of Konkoth 
House, Trichur, Cochin, State, Efouth India; 
MemlM'r, (Jouiicll of State ICt., cr 10.^8 , 
Dlwan liahadur, 1027 , M A (Oantai)) ; 
Vloo-Cliancellor, (Tniversity of Manias , b 
Tiieliur, 14 SepteiniM'i 1872, V K. Kalliaiii 
Ainma, ot Tiidiur, two « and one d Educ 
Maharaja’s CoIIorp, Erniakuluuv , Pie‘<ideiiey 
ColleKO, Madras, Chilst's CoHeKC (seliolar), 
Cambridge Entejed tlie Mjuiras Edu< . 
Heimrtment 1898, Prof of Zoology 1910, 
retircHl 1927 CoiuiccIkI with the Madras 
University since 1912, Vice-Chancellor 
1928-84 , Life Member of the (S'eiiate, nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Council 
on two occasions , repicsented tlie 
Madras ITniversitv at the Congicss of the 
Universities of the Einpuc at Edmburgli, 
1981 , Chairman, Inter- Uni veislty Hoard 
1932-.i8 , Vlcc-Cnianccllor, Madras University, 
since 1928. Address: Vepery, Madras. 


RANCHHOBLAL Sin CHlNUJiHAl Madhow- 
LAL, Second Baronet, cr 1913 6 18 

April 19()C. 8 of Ist Baronet and 
Sulochana, d of Chnnilal Klmshalral s 
father, 191 (J m 3()th f^ovomber 1924 
with Tanuinati, d. of Javenal Biilakliiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad. (Father was Hist 
moniber of Jlindii community to recelvo a 
Baronetcy) Hefr Hon, Udayan, 6 25 July 
1929 Address . “ Hhantikunj,” Shalilbag, 

Ahinodabad 


RANGACHARIAK, Dbwan Bahadur Tied Ven- 
kata, B. A., B L., C. I. E. (1926), since 
1920. Vakil, High Court, Madras. 6 1805. w. 
Ponuamnial, d of S. liajagojiala Aiyeugar of 
Srirangam Educ.: S P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras School 
master for 8 years ; enrolled as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll , 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., since 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Council, 1916- 
1919; Member, Tadiau Bar Committee , Mer- 
cantile Marine Committee, Esher Committee, 
Elected l)y. President, Log. Assembly 
Memlier, Indian Colonies Committee on 
deputation at fjondon with the Colonial Othce, 
President, Telf'graph C/Oininittee, 1021, 
Member, Frontier Committee, Chairman, 
Madras Publicity Board Bejircsentcd India 
at tlic ojicning by H. Jl 1C. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1927 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 
graph Committee, 1928 Vice-Chairman, 
Madras Bar Coiineil, Chairman, Army Bo- 
tronciimont Committee, J931 Puhhcnhons 
A book on Village PamOiayats Address. 
lUtherdon House, Vepery, IVCadras. 


EANGANATHAM, Aroot, B \ , B L , 6 29 
June 1879 Educ Christian and Law 
Colleges, Madras ISntered Ciovernment 
Service in 1901 , resigned Deputv (>o!lector- 
ship in 1915, entered Ijegislatlve Couiieil 
in 1920 for Bellarv District, re-cleited in 1928, 
1926 and 1980 Went to England ns a incra- 
ber of tlie National Convciitloii Deputy in 
1924. Minister for Development, Madras, 
December 1920 to March 1928 , Hon Sec- 
retary, Young Men’s Indian Association, I 


Madras, from 1916 ; Hon Organising 8ccrctar\ 
and Treasurer, lleconstnictlon l.cague, 1028 
Joint General Secretary, Tlicosophieal Society 
Indian Section, 1931-84 Member, Genet a* 
(JoimelJ, Thcosopbical Society, 1934. Direc 
tor, India Sugars and Kettiierics htd , lio^ 
lieia Miuibtei foi Development, Atadr,i> 
PuhUeatKms Editor, ** Prajaiiandlui,’ 
a Teliigu Magazine devoted to the tHlucatloii 
of the Elcftorate Authoi of “ Indian Villai.'( 
— as it IS ” “ Tlie Woild in Distress 

India, from a Tlieosophlst’s Point of View 
Address Theosophical Society, Adyar, Mad 
ras, S. , Hospot, S India. 


EANGNEKAR, SAJRA Shankar, B A., Lb i; , 
Barnstcr-.it-Jiaw, Puisne Judge, Ikmibu 
High Couit h. 20th December 1878, Cbm 
IhrcsUlcney Maglstiate, 1924, Acting Judut 
High CJourt, Ikimbay, 1926, 1927 and again 
ill 1928, contirmocl April 1929. Address 
High Court, Bombay. 


RANGOON, Bishop of (See Tubbs, the Ilf 
llcv. Dr. Norman Henry ) 


RAO, ViNAYEK Ganpat, B.A. (Bom.), 190^, 
B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), 1913, called to the 
Bar ,1914. ProfCBSorof French at the Elpbin- 
stono College, Bombay, b, 24 Septoinbir 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Rothare, d. of 
Mr. 11. N. Kothare, Solicitor Educ ' Elphin- 
stone Middle School , Klphinstone High School, 
Elpiiinstone College ; St John’s College, 
Cambridge , Grenoble University (France). 
Hon Professor of French at the Elphlnstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon. Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923. 
Olfleor d’Acadomie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (Juno); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time , joined the Edncatlonal Service ; Prof 
of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay CorjKiratlon , l'i\- 
Chairinan of the Sdioolb’ (Vnnrnittec, B<>mi).n 
Municip.'illty , Distrid Commissioner, Mnnm 
pal Boy S(outs Assodation; Fellow of flu 
Bombay University, Second iJeutenaid 
in tJic University Training Corps Address 
847, ILalbatlcvi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAU, R^gha^pndra, MA (Madras Univ K 
Fiii.ancial C’ommissioner ot Railways, 

24 May, 1889. m Satyabhama Ran. Ediu 
Kimdapiir High School, Mangalore 
College and Madras Christian College. Ent*- 
rtnl the Indian Audit and Accounts Serviu 
in 1912 as the result of a competitive cxaiiun i- 
tion After serving in various account 
olfices, entered the Government of Indii 
Sceietariat Finance Department In 19J1 
After 6 years during which ho was Undi i 
S(‘eretary and Deputy Secretary In tb.d 
Dopartincnt and was attached to tlie 1 1 ' 
Commission as an Assistant Secretary on th< 
fliianclal side, joined the Railway Departmen 
In 1926. Became Director of Finance w 
1928, and oiftciated as Financial Commission' ' 
of Railways for the first time In 1929 and v 
appointed substantively to that post in 19J.* 
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Addfeas ‘ liailway Tk)ard, Govomment of 
liidia^ Dcllil and Simla. 


AY, 8m Profitlla Chakdra, Kt., OJ.B., D.Sc 
(IMIn.), Ph. D. (Oal.), Pal tit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Unlv. CoU. of So.. Calcutta. 6. 1801, 

Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Unlv. Grarluated 
at Edlnburgti, D.Sc. 1887 ; Hon. Ph.D., Calcutta 
Unlv., 1908 ; lion. D.8c , Durham Unlv., 1912 
I'reaident, National Council of Education. 
Indian (mcmlcal Society , Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address : College of Scieiieo, 
Calcutta. 


EADYMONEY, SIR JBHANQm COWASJI 
JEHANOm ; see Jehanqib. 

d'lDDT, Sir Venkata Kurma. (St‘c undt'i 
Venkata Kurma Bedoi ) 


.EED, 8m Stanley, Kt., K.B.E , LL.D, 
(Glasgow) Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom- 
bay. Joined staff, Times of India, 1897 ; 
Sp. CorreHpdt., Times of India and Daily 
(Jhronvde through famine districts of India, 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Wales 
In India, 1905-06; Amir‘6 visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hon. Sec, 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and lK»rd 
llardingc Memorials; Ex Lt-Col. Commdg. 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909. Address) 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Strt'ct, London, E C 4. 

I KID, Robert Neil, M A (Oxon ), C S T (19 14), 
(' IE JOJO, Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal, J924 
Member of Eveeutise t'ouiKJl, B( iiguJ, siufe 
1931 b l5JulylHH,j m Amy Helen Disiuy, 
1909. Educ : Malvern and IJrusenO'se Coll , 
Oxford. 1 C.S 1900 , ai lived In India 1907, 
Asst Magte , Bengal , llndei-Sccietaiy, 
1911-14, I.ARO., 1910-19; Magte and 
Collector 1920-27, Seerctaiy, Agriculture 
and Indusiiics Department, 1927-28 , Com- 
missioner, Rajshahi Dnlsioii, 1930 . OfTg 
('liicf Secretary, 1930-31 , Member of Exccu- 
iiNe Council, Bengalfrom Jan. 1934 Address 
W liter's Buildings, Calcutta, The Waircn, 
Thorpeueas, Sullulk 


{ KI i.LY, J.IKUT ('■OLONEL SIRBERNAR1>BAW1>0N, 
K (3 M G (1934) C 1 E (1920) , O B E (1918), 

( 'liiet Commissioner, Resident and Commaiider- 
ni-CJnef, Aden b, 2.'ifli March 1882. Educ 
Bedfoid School Joined Indian Aimy, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Departnieut, 1908; 
s(‘rved in India and Aden in vaiious appoint- 
ments Oificiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1920, and as Jiesidint and 
Commander-in-Cliief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931. 
Aiipoinh'd as Resident and Cominaiider-la* 
<'bKf in Mnreli 1931, and ns Chief (’om- 
imssltmei, Aden, in Apt 11 I ‘M2 Appnntid 
as His Majesty's Connnissioner and Plcni- 
|^«»tentmry to His Majesty th(! King ol the 
xemeu in December 1933 and concluded a 


tiyt 


treaty with the Yi'men In February 1934. 
Addtess: The Residency, Aden. 

REILLY, Henry D’Arcy Cornelius, 
Clilet .Tudge ot the High Court of 
Mysore, 19.U, b l.^ith January 1870 
m to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Chrlsti College, Oxford. Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), anlved November 
1899 , Registrar of the Higli Court, 
of Jinlicature at Madras 1910-1913 , District 
and Sessions Judge 1010 Ag Judge, High 
Court of Judicature, Madras, 1924, 1925, 
and 1920, Temp. Addl Judge, 1927, per- 
maiKMil. Judge, 1928 Address Hillside, 
l*aUcc Hoad, Bangalore. 

REMEDT08, MONSIONOR JAMES Dos, BA., 
J V (Otl 1918), Dean, Vicariate ot Bombay, 
(1929); Ciiaplain, St Trresa’s Cliapel and 
Princijial, St Teresa’s High Sdiool, since 
1904. b 9th August 1875 Educ ' at St. 
Xavier’s College and at the Pap.il Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon Address St Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum, Bombay. 

RESIIIMWALE, JvESHAVARAO GOVINP, BA. 
(Allahabad), b April 1879 Educ St Xavier’s 
High School .Bombay and Muir t/cntral College 
Allahabad. Revenue Training in Central 
Ih'ovineea , worked in Settli‘m('nt Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlemmit Officer in 1907- 
08, then as Ins]»eeting Settlement Officer m 
1910 , then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(TeliHildnr), Subha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records, then as Settlement Officer 
Was awarded tlic title ot Musahib-i-Klias 
Bahadur at the Biitliday Durbar ot H H 
'Tlic M.iharaja Yesbwant Rao Holkar II, 
111 1910 Revenue Minister, Holkai State, 
Retlicd, .January 1933 Addiess Nandlalpur 
Indore City, 

RICHMOND, Robert D\nikl, CIE (Juno 
1932), Cliii't Conservatoi of Forests, Madias. 
b 29 Oct 1878 m Monica, onlv d of Sir 
James Davy, KC.B Educ Royal Indian 
Engineering Coihge, Ctiopers Hill Joiiu'd 
Indian Forest Servlc<*, Nov 1901 , served in 
various capacities including Principal, Madras 
Forest College ; Asst Inspoetor-Geneial of 
Foiests to Goveiimient ot India, 1919-1922; 
Conservator of Forests, 1923, Clilef Conser- 
vator of Forests, 1927, Retired 1932, 
appointed Member, Madras Services 
Commission. Address Madras Club, 
Madras 

RIDLAND John Galbraith, Secretary and 
Treasuior, Imperial Bank of India, Bombay. 
b 22 Ang 1884 m Margaiet Baird Murray. 
Educ ' Geoige Watson’s College, Edinburgh ; 
Five years witli Union Bank of S<*otlaiid, 
Edinburgh, joined Bank of Bombay 1906, 
appointed Secretary and 'rreasiuor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1920 Address' 
" Dunedin,” Malabar Hill, Bomliay 

RIVR'rT-CARN\(\ Herbebt Gordon, b 
13 Feb. 1892. 3rd sou of John Thurlow 
Rivott-Carnac, retired D, 1. G. of Police. 
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in tlnmj 1925, CiHbl.t, er d, of lit -(’olonol 
Jl S rottiiifJior Ednc Jlradfifid Col 
(lU'iks) and Jl M C Entorod Armv, 
191 J Sort'd dnuni' War on (Iimh'IhI 
St.jtf in Mesopotamia un<l as Asst Pohtkal 
Oflieer, Ainara , Eono^n and EoJilical Doparl- 
inent,* l)( teinlx'i 1925, Assistant Jtisident, 
Koliiapnr , Asbislant to A (1 0 Madras 

States Aiteiuy, JVoveml>ei 1927, Is M.ijor, 
Indian Ainu, and Ibitish Tiadi' Aj^cnt, Tibet 
and Assistant Politnal Ofheei, SikUm 
Tljei»>a1ttr A 1* A Soiithein htati s ol 
IVntial liidi.i and Ahvai, Maiijnn , Undii- 
Sucudaiy to tlu Jb'sid) nt at llyileiabad 

Address JI\detabad RoskIuk Uydtialiad, 

Dcccun 

RTVJSTr-OAIlVAO John Thuklow, retired Dy 
Inspr -Ooneral of Police, Easti'rn llcnffal ana 
Assam, 2»(i 'f. ot late Cliarles Forbes Uivett- 
Carnac, licnjtal Civil Service, and yr. s. of 
Sir James Itivett-Curnac, Bart., Covernor of 
Bomtiay, isis-dl. b. 1S5G ♦«. 18H7, Edith 
Emily, d of late 11. II llrownlow and lias 

four sons and one daujiliter Entered 

Indim J*olnc, KS77, retiied 1911, serxed in 
liinma eainpar^n 188t)-7 (medal), and 111 Chin 
Lusbai expedition, 18,VJ-9U (clasp' Address 
Sliillouji, Assam 

RIZ\J, 'll!K JloN SM I) W \K1T VlIMVl', B \ 
lil 15, C li li (I9.J4), Piesident, (' P Leuis- 
latlM' Coiim il, // Nox l<S85 ICdnt Covcin- 
mtnt College, Jubbulpiue, M C C Allahabad 
•ind Moms Colb «( , Natiiuii htai ti d pia< tn ( 
at liatpui asa iliuh Couit IMead* i <ind lost to 
the to]i , a staiim ii advoi <)t< ol llindu-Moslem 
unit\ , a nat loiialist 111 p ilitn s , intiied Lems 
Coumil, 1927 tl((tid Ibisident J.e^is 

CouikjII'.MI RaipuijCP 

ll()l5l-:irrS()N, M-int, Donam) 

JOlii'iilNsTOM' CIS, 1)S(), Commaiidi I 
AVa/iiistaii Dish 1(1 b 22nd Di t 1^79 
Exihne Catb.miu, d td Sii Jobn Mille 
Edm ILidli V and Saiidbiiist Joiiu d 

Prob>ns lloue in 19(MI, CIik t Instrmtoi, 
Cax.iliy S(bo(d 1921 , A \ D, .Voitluin 

Command 1 924 , Coinniaiub 1 .1 ban a l>i luadi 
192.4 Dniiloi, l’( ison.il 19.52 

ilfA/oss IJav-sian Hons D I K , ^ NV I' 
I'lovime 

KO EPIC If Piioi’i sson, >;i('lioLAs, K , 
( ommandei, Oidei ot Impdi.il Russiins ol 
St Stanislas, St Anne and St Viadimii , 
I’ommander I'list Class ol Sxvedish Oidm ot 
the >ioitbein Stai , lieiub L('mon of Honoui 
Yufjoslaxian M Saxa I Cl (Jt.md Cioss , lion. 
Piesidtnt, ICeinh Miisdim, New \.ik, lion 
Presiddit, Union Intel n.it lonab* Pom le I’aite 
Koridi, lliuiiis, lion Pusident, I’crnianent 
P( a( e li.iunei Commit I ee, New York (Inist 
VV orld Conti leiK ( ol lloMubPait Union indd 
iSiUfies, Sept 19 U Se< oml Conti rinu 
llruiiis An^ 19 52, 'I bud Inti inational P<‘a(t 
JSauner Conxention, AVashin;j(ton, Nov 19.1.5) 
Hon Mi'inber of Ymrosluxian A< ubmy ol Ait 
and Sei(‘ii(<s A n (*- Piesident, of Aiductdomt a1 
liistituti' ot Anx'rna, Memlxi ol Aeademv ol 
Jtiuiins, So( n t.iiM' ol Salon d’ Vutnmne Pans, 
lion Protettoi and Jbisident ol 7< Kornh 
So( ietie.s in the xioild b St lVt( isbiiia, lOth 
Oct ib/J , 6 ol kon.jtantin Ra'iicli and Maiic 


V KalaRlinikon' m 1901, Hi'lena Ixanoxn 
Shaposhnikov, St Pttoisbiii^r, txxo mm 
Edne School ol Laxv, ITmveisitv of Si 

Pclmsbum , StaidJiHl diaxvini^ and paiiitin 
nndei Mbdcill () Mikeshme, also nnd- 
Kuindj> at Aeadimv Einu Aits, St 1 
b'lijL^ and nnd<‘i Coimon and I'livls di 
Chavanne,s in Paris JOotessoi of Inipii,,) 
All lu'olo'ju al Institute, St IM(isbui«2 1 . ! 
Assist, mt Editoj oi Ait, I .Stis- 1 990 , Diiii, 1 
ot School ot Em ouiani'inmit ot Fim* Ait., i. 
Russia, ind Ptisabnli Aluseum ot R 1 U ..1 i, 
Alt, J90(>-191(), \i( Ineoloffli .d ex< .ixat ini. 

id Kiimliii ot Noxmnod , exhibition ml 
leitiiie touih in Suedin, Finland, Deimmi 
and Eiml.ind, 101()-J919, lame to Uniii | 
Stalls, 1920 , beaded ttxe yeais Art oxpediti m, 
111 (eiitial \sn, m.ikJin? ,500 iiaintinjiH m l 
loilei tinu ibda on Asiatic (bill me and pbiln 
pbx% 192 5-I92S, lUeiKli Mu.seiim establish. | 
in his bonoiii in New Yoik (btv, 192 5, ik.w 
i ontainnux ox (U 1,000 ol bis p.imtiiu's , nim i'm 
s(‘(tions ot R(eiiih Mnseiim est.iblished m 
Pans J5ilm.id, Rima, I5en.ires, I5riims, N.il^ ’o 
Z iunb, \ll.ibib,ul and l5iienos Airi'S , 2, (KID 
beis ot liiH j)anitin! 2 s .in inlbeLoiixii Lii\(iii 
boni<2, Yiitoii.i Albiit Miiseiiin, StoiMiolin 
Jlelsiiiuki, Cliiiam) Alt Institute, Dcdiuu 
Mnsemn, Ixaiihas Citv 3Ins(um, (Mn.il.i 
MustMiin, 'I’litiakov UalliMN .Moscow TiijmIi 
M useum, J5u(‘nos Vins N.itioiial Miisium, 
AalK.ni ill , Piesiibiit, Founder ot Uiii \ 0 
llmi.il.u.iii H(s(.u(h liistiluti, Naet. II 
Punjib, liidi.) <\i.u.it<d pn histone Imii.il 
Ponilii hern Enmb Indi.i, J9 50 'I'lu'at 1 n .11 
piodiii lions , Mosiow Art 'I'lieatie, ('oxtnl 
tJ.udin, Dlii.nthiletl P.allit, Chii aiio Opi 11 
Composeis Li.ijtm , (S.u 11 ib Pnntempta witii 
Stiaviiiski) , Publnaliuns ('implelc woik- 
1914- , Adamant 1924 (also in Russian .ml 
J.ipanese), 'I’lie Mi'sseiim'i 1925 (Aihai-Madi.i-i 
j’atbs ot 15]is,siijti 1925, lliinalaxa 192(5, .lio* 
ot Sikkim, 192s, Altai-llimal.iya 192'i 
III. lit ot Asi ( 1950 (.dso ill Riissi III 

.iiid Spauisli), FI line in Ch.duo loin 
Shambh,il.) 19.50, Rialin ut light 19 d, 
Eiuy Stioiigbold (19.5.5), Mouograj'lH "ii 
Rieinli b\ Rohtislaxov, (lidoii, St 1 • 
M.ikuxsks , ('1 Olson d'Oi), .Jubild ]Monom ipl' 
1910 Ah \ Etnois, ISaliiushaitis, Reiuenil 
llimil.ua iMoiiogiapb, Coioii.i 5\Lundi Moii" 
ui.i]»h, A Mis ( t Hiaii New \ 01 k, J\loiit)>-i.ii ‘ 
1955 bill Meinbei ol 15iumil Asiatie Soi ii t . 

1 it(‘ Membei ol Indian Sodetx of Oiae' 1 
Alt, Hoii M( mix [ IMaha I5(»dhl .Soi n < 
C.iUutt.i, lion Meiulx'i Rose lustitnt' 
C.diiitta I'aiutiu'Js Ml India lu RIcimI U 0 ' 
Rli.ux in 15enaies, .All.ili,il).ul Miismim, R" 
Institute, Ady.ii MusiMiin Madiis, 'I’.igoo 
Sliantmiki t.iii, Uiu.sx.iti Institute- N.e_ n, 
etc Address 310, Riveiside Drive 
ioik and Naggai, Kuln, Punjab, 

ROl CIITON, Ntal I anas, 15 A (()\on ), 10(i 
CIE (1 952), ICS, (Jovl ot Central Pi" 
X lines b 2.5 Dei 1885 m Mmiil lOdit b l5o.i 
Edae Wmeberttir and New Colk gi', ' 

Joined 1(\S 1909 (Antial PioviineH Cmii 

mission, under Suretaiy 1918, Dy C<"ii 
mibsionei 1919, Piovimial Suix 1 intc ndt nt -- 
Cl iisus 0|Kiations 1920, Dhiiloi ol Indi 
btiJi's ami Rt'gi.stiar Cooixiativi Ciedii 
192,5, D^ bi'iutaiy, Com inmeiit ot Ijid 
D ej[»aitiiaut of (Joumicue, 1925, EJuam 
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^((n'laiy (' I* <}uvrnnn<iit 
KUK'r , Chu I St <.H 1 u\ 1 *' * 5 , 'I'. ntpur<n\ 
Mt iiibi'i ()1 ('(tiintil, IbvniiK aixl Kiitattu , 
1 '),)4 A(ldns\ (\iifr.il I’lDMUd'-. 

ItOW, DlWAN IJAHADUR HAGHUNATHA KOW 
lUMAOJlANDUA, 0 S I , 27 Sept cm iH'f 

1S71 lidKc Tiiv.iinluim ,uul I'nsideiuy 
('olle};e, Mailias. Staliiloiy Civil Siivhc, 
lSU0-‘.)2, tiui^ftMrcd to Piovimi.il 
Servile, Colleitor, Ittgihliai, Co-op. (’rtdit 
Societies, Seiretary to liovt ot M.idra-i 
Collutor of ]\hidr.vH. Address Madias 

{OWLVNDS, WiraiAM Shaw, II V (()\<m), 
lion Mod and lat lliiiii , J’lineipal, KoJmt 
son College, .iiiblnilpoie b JMar 1, Isss 
m tlwlailys Ireiiu St»>tl.iud Edntahon 
r.iMiimaiJH blaudovMV College an.l CCC 
(Kon , Ciofi'ssoi ()1 IMiilosopliy, Uob«ilst»n 
Ctilleye, l‘)12-lt)2(), lli.idolthe Dipaitmnd 
i)t riiilosoi)li>, NajJiiuii Umveisitv, siiui 
1024, 2iid laeiit I A |{ O , attaeln d to l.st 
Vlth J.it im-ht Inlautiy, JOJS-IDIO Piddua- 
hon\ A (Juide to (Jenei.il liiitj;lisli (with N K 
NavleLui), Comiiieiilaiies on JSivvman’s 
Idea, ol a CniveiMty” and VValkei’s 
“ Sclocti d Slioit StoTies ” -If/dies^ ItobtitMiii 
Collej'c, .lubbiilpoie. 

i;n\\ bANJ)S(»N, IOpmi M» .Mmi", CM*) 
(I'UJ), Conums'.ioliei ol I'olut' Ma0r4is 
h 27 Oit l.^S2 iH to Kati Milliiint Li'-tii 
Cidoki mb n, d ol 12 -Col CKxjkembn, K V 
IJdNc JviiiiiS Si bool, liniton, Sonieis<*l 
\'-stt Snpdt ot I’oliii, Cimtiii and Canjam 
Di-tnit'-., l)is( Snpei inti mb lit M.ilabai , 
i'liniipal, Colne 'riainini; Si liool, \illoii 
l)isl Snpdt, Cliiimli put , Asst Inspoiloi- 
ib neial, Madias , Oltu 1)\ Iiispei toi-tUmial, 
Coinib<itoiu .ind (Kill 1)^ Inspi'itoi (Jiiieial, 
Waltaii, Coniniissionei ol rolite, Aladias 
I'Jdb Addnss JNIadias 

Itoy, Rt. llBV. Augustin, BMiop of (lolmba- 
tore 1U04-IS)JI. b. France, 1803. Addjihh 
Catholic Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

rd)Y, Sill Cani’Ndua 1‘k()S\p, Kt (020), 
Miniber ol the Institute ot l‘)l(i.luial Kntii- 
meis, b 0 Ceb I.s72 tif Meitha** 
iloodcve Chuikerbuttv Ediu Coopei’*- 
ilill Appointid Assistant Suiieiinti mient 
ol Telciiraplis on Ist Oil Jh‘)l, siipiiintin 
dint of 'lelenraphs on 4th Kov. li»07 , Diret 
toF ol Telejrraphs on 1st Cit 111 lb and ro*-! 
iiM^ter-Ceneral, lieiif^aland As'-^ini, on 1st I'eb 
was rostmasfer-Ceneral, liiiinia, tioin 
14th Dee 11)21 to Idth Apiil ]‘)2J Vo A 
iiiasti i-Ceneial, llen<'!il and Assun, fioin 
1st December l'J22 to 2r)tli Apnl lt)2.{, 
Dv Chief Knptineer, IVlepraiihs, from 21th Dee 
lh23 to 29th I’eb. 1921, Ch Kmrineer, Tele- 
Kraphs, from 1st March 1921 to 7th Aii^ 1923, 
Director-General of Posts and Telej'raphs, 
1925 27. Address Simla. 

‘DY, JtAI llAlIADUll SuivIlliAT, Z.iii.imb I .»nd 
llankir, Member ol la^isl.itive mblv 
b 2S Se])t ISTs lidiK llhaualpui Had 
b( en Miinbipai Coininissiotiei n>i 1,3 \iai^ 
ol lUiaealpiil Miiniupalitv , an lion M.e/i.s- 
tiato toi about 50 Mais , Membii, la*os 
t'oiiniil, Ihliai and tbi'-sa, a luenibii ol 
Council ol State and at pusent membei ol 


tin be.M lative Vssi mbl\ , sei \ ed .is niemhi i , 
\il\isotv lloaid ol C 1 Kail^^a^, Cabiitta 
Donated Ks ,j(),()iK) to l»hi^Mlpin Mmiui- 
pilUj and 23,000 to tin J'atna Cmver- 
‘-U\ t'/i/z/ss lioM.ibas, lUuinalpui (Ihhai 
.mil Dims,)) 

ROY, SUUKNUIU NATir, SASTU V VAOn VSPATI, 
DA., D L. (Calcutta Cnlv.), Vakl,l, UIkIi 
C ourt, Caiciittn, and Landholder. 0. April 
1802. Educ. * St. Xavier’s College ; Hindu 
School uiid Picsidcncy College, Calcutta 
Kniolled as Vakil ot the High Court, 1883, 

I moiled Advoiate, J024 , elettod Mee-Chdir- 
man ot the Garden Rcai h Municipalitv (first 
Mill Miinii ipality in DengnI) in 1897; has 
been elected Cbairman, South Suburban 
Municipality sliito 1900 , Commisaioiicr, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1895-1900, Member. 
Dist. Board of 24 I’ergunas from 1910- 
1922, elected Member Ueiigal la gis 
('oiim il in laniiaiy JOl I and ih . tcil to Couii- 
(il at snbs( (pit lit I lilt ions , c hi till bv the 
Membt'is ot tin* Bens.Ml 1 1 gis Conm II as 
Pie-.idtntof Jh"b pi n i s Coinnnllt'e , eluted 
Hist Dtputv Pnsidint ol the Bitonncd 
Courieii In l*eb. 1921 , acted us Presldt. fiom 
May 1921 to Nov. 1922 , mtrudneed 
the Bengal Primary Bdneation Bill in the 
Bengal J egis. Council and got it passed bv 
(in Ciuini il ill P)19,(h((ed Mi mix i id Bi iig.J 
li-'isl.diM Conimlliom 101.5-1929, was first 
nnmbii ot Sinit'iiy lloaid, lieng.il, toi nine 
>iiis, was eleilid lepii sent.iliM ol the 
Bingil Iigislativi Couniil to tin* Indian 
In d dull ol Si 11 nil , nomiiiabd liv I5eng.il 
(itiMinnnnt to (In lie^di Coiiit Bitienih- 
imnt Committee piisidtd ovir bv Sir Alex- 
ander MuddJinan, seivcil as Dc]nitv J^resi- 
ilint, Bengal legislative Coiiinil , is Seiretary 
ot Bi ng.il L.in(lholdi rs’ Assoi i.ilion , membi'r 
ol Die Imli.in Assotialion, was Cli.tirm.in of 
the All-Bingil Ministeii il Dlln i rs’ Conb itmie 
held at Jtuidwan Eublicuiiom . (1) ** A 

History of the Nfitive States of India”, a 
iinai Sill (loveiiiimnt iti Bcug.il , Fiiiamial 
Coinhtiou ol Jtingal, “Suggestions tor the 
solution ot the luisint Kionoinio pioblem,” 
etc Bclula, Culeiitta. 

Rl SHBBOOK-WIJ LIAMS, Ladri NCE Fnr- 
J>| Kir, M A , B Litt. (Oxon ), 1020, 0 B.lc , 
I‘I20 r 15 I (10. 5) I'l 1 onal \-<st to II Jl 
M.di.ii i)a .lam >idi<b toiimiK hoiiKTii 
Membu, Pili.ila (.ibinet, .loiul Diiedoi ol 
Imli.iM JOinns sj)(iiil Die.inisal ion. 
MmiiImi \-o(ii* ol till lull niation.il 
I Uploiii It n \f adi m\ oj I i ini i /; I 0 
,hilv 1801 m 102,5, I'lid.i e d ot Fiedeiiik 
Cbami two a one d Edtu tlniver‘'it> 
College, Oxloid , Piivate stiiilv in P.iiih, 
Yiniie, Koine, J.i el nil 1 .it 'I'rinil v College, 
Oxloid, T>12, tinvilhil Canada ami USA 
1013 Fellow ol All Souls, J0J2 , attaih- 
ed (Jeiierul Stalf, Army HeadqiiarterH, India, 
loib. Professor of Modern Indian History, 
Vllahabad University, 1915-1919. on 
special duty wth the Government ol India, 
191.S-1921 in India, England and America , 
Oth lal HHoi’an of Die Imliun Toiirof IF 11 H. 
the Piirifc of Walei,1921 22 Secretary to 
the Indian Delegation at the Imperml Con- 
fetcucc, 1922 Uirectui ol Public Informa- 
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tion, Government of India, to end of l‘)25. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1025 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assembly. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference Publtcations : History of 
the Abbey of 8. Albaus ; Pour Lectures on the 
Handling of Historical M/ttciial , Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i~A1chan A Sixteenth 
Century Finplre Builder India under 
Company and Crown , India In 1917-18 , 
India in 1919 * India in 1920 India in 
1921-22; India in 1922-23, 23-24, 1924-25, 
General Editor, India of Today ” and India's 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 3, sea Address The 
Palace, Jamnagar, Kathiawatl. 

RUSSELL, Lt -Col. Alexander James 
Hutchison, C B.K, M A , M D., (Jh.B , 
1) P H., J> T M , i'ublic Ilealtli Commis- 
sioner with the Government of India b 
30th August, 18H2 m Joshio Wachh'U Muir 
Educ Dollar Academy, St Andri'w’s Univer- 
sity, ('ambiidg'^ University, Scliool of Tropical 
Medicine, LiveriKiol Military Horvico, 1907-12 
I»rof of Hygiene, Medical ('ollego, Madias, 
1912-17, Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28, Royal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31, Offg Public Health 
Commissioner witli Go^c^nulont of India, 1932 
Publicahons McNally’s Sanitary Handliook 
for India, 1917, 5th and 6th ICditions 1923; 
Various publications on Cholera. Address 
Dcllii and Simla 

RUSSELL, Sir Guthrie, Kt (1932), B Sc , 
A M. Inst C K , M Inst E (India), 3 P , 
Chief ('ommisslonei of Railwa>s, Hon 
Col , K W Rly Regiment, Mombor of 
the Council of State s of the Rev 
John and Mrs Russell, Locliwinnoch, Scotland. 
b 19th Jan 1887. m Elorenco ifeggio, 
d, of the late Rov Peter and Mrs. Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland Educ at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow Univorbity , gr.«iuated 
B Sc , in 1907. Served Engineering Apinen- 
ticeship with Messrs Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Eiigiiie<*rs, Glasgow, in 1907-1910, 
and then joined the stall of the North British 
Railway Appointotl Asstt. Jtlngincer, Gieat 
Indian Poninsula Railway 1913, Rmdent 
Engineer 1919 , Asst. Secietary to the Agent 
1920, Dojnity Agent Junior 1922 , Controller 
of Stores 1923, services lent to the Oudh 
and llohilkliand llallM^ay 1925 , Dojiuty 
Agent Senior 1925 , apjiointed oitg Agent, 
Great Indian Pemubula Railway, 1926, 
condruKKl as Agent 1927 , appointed Monilicr 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928, Chief 
Commission or of Railways, 1929 President 
of the Institution of Knginceis (India) 
1933*34. Address, Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi. 

RUTNAGUR, SoRABJl Munoherji, J.P., 
M.R.SA. (Lond.), Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b 21 January 1865. m 7th Jan. 
1893, Dhunbai M. Banaji. Educ. : Fort 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in hxvil cotton mills 
Founder and Kditor of tlic /ndian Textile 
Jourtuzl since 1890 Publications “Electri- 
city in India “ (1912). “ Bombay Industries • 
The Cotton MUla ’’ (1927) with an lutroduo 


tion by II. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor < t 
Bombay; “Mon and Women of India ’ 
(1908), published under the patronage <)f 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy of India .uni 
the Governors of Bombay and Mjidras. Juiur 
ICilitor, Indian Municipal Journal and Samfun/ 
Jtecord (1900 to 1903). Member of the ln^t 
Managing Committee of the “BomiIm\ 
Sanitary Association” inaugurated by 11 j; 
the Governor in 1903 dominated on the 
Board of Bnndra Municipality by Governiui nt 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the \\ tr 
Publicity Committee for the Bandra Milni 
In 1918 Author of several patented him;,. 
lions and Director of the Patents Dopartuu nt 
of M. C Riitnagnr tfe Co. slnc.o 1890 AdUn&s 
Pcriy Cross Roml, Bandra, Bombay. 

SABNTS, RAO Bahadur Sir Raghunatuuau 
V., Kt (1925), B.A, C.l.E b. 1 April 1>.7 
Educ.' Rajaram H S , Kolhapur ; Elphlnstom 
Coll., Bombay. Ent. Educ Dpt , held oDjlis 
of lliizur Chitms and Ch. Rov. Olliui 
Kolhapur, Diwan, Kolhapur State, Is'k, 
1926, retired (1026) Hon Judge ol (In 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapui l'> u, 
Follow of Royal Society of Arts, Asuti 
Society, Bombay Br ; President of tin 
Ilaklia Paudmyat (Dlstiict Local Boaid,, 
Kolhapur, Clialrman of the Board of Direct m, 
of tilt* Hank ol KoJhainir JAd (’hairmaii ni 
(he Board ol Dirt'dors of the Kolhapur Suiii 
Mills Ltd Address . Kolhapur, Shalnipui i 

SAOHSE, Frederic Alexander, B A (Cantab ), 
(’ S I (1935) C l \i (1930) , Member, Board f>l 
Revenues Bengal b 27 Feb 1878 m Hildi 
Maigaret, Gatcy, d of Jose])h Gatey, K 
E Ivc Liverpool College and Cams Oollttii', 
Camlirldge Settlement OiBcer, Mymen^'iimh 
and Direotor, Land Records, and Rev Set it 
iary. Publications “ Mymenblngh Distiitt 

[ Gazetteer” Address C/o Grlndlay A t’u , 
Calcutta 

SADIQ IIASA.V, S., BA, Bar-af-biw 
Mcinbtr, Lcgisl Assciubly 192: Ji*, 
1930-34 Picbitlcnl of Messrs. Jv l> 
Shaik Oulam Hubsun A; Co., (’uimI 
Manufacturers, ft. 1888 Educ Govt. Coll' '' 
Lahore and Gray’b Inii, London , Ih'ciiidi at, 
Anjuman Islamla, Amritsar , Prosiilcnt, lati' 
rary Club, Amritsar, takes active inttire-l m 
Moslem education and ptditieail movcuuiii*', 
President, Punjal) and N W F Ih’ovinoc I'o"! 
Ofllcc and 11 M S Association, 

Presided over All-Iudia Moslem Ka^'hinni 
Conference, 1928 Ftir several os 
Chairman, Health and Education Coimmtt 
ol Amritsar Mnnieijiality. Chairman, in ini 
of I )iioctt)is, Muslim Bank, Lahore Adda ‘ 
Amritsar 

SAQRADA, Rt. Rbv. EMMANUEL ; Vicai Aj- ^ 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Hi'«ti.‘i' 
otTrina biuie 1909 5. Lodi, 1860. Addri'i> 
Toungoo, Burma. 

SAHA, MEaiiNAi), D Sc., F.R S , F.A.S.B ' 
Inst P. , Head of Physics Dept , Alialu'- 1 
Uiuv b 1893 .at. Seoratali in Dacca I>> 
Educ hacta ami Presidenev College, (’ii Icin’ ' 

Lociujcrlii I'hybics and Applied Mathemai I . 

Calcutta Univ. 1916 . Promchand Hoyftn'i 
Scholar, 1918 , woJrkod at the Imperial Col I ’ 
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,)f Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin ; 8 
IClmira Prof of Physica, Calcutta Univ. 1921- 
2:^ ; Prof, of J^hysics, Allahabad Unlv. 1923 ; 
Mfo Member of Astronomical Society of Franco 
I‘'(>undatlou Fellow of Tnst of Physics , Fellow 
of Roy. Soc, (1027) ; Indian Representative 
it Voltii Centenary, Coin 1027 ; Fellow, 
Asiatic Soc of Bengal, 1030 ; founded U P 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pio- 
sident; 1031 , Dean of Science Faculty, 
Allahabad Univ , 1031. Member, Quinquen- 
nial Reviewing Coinmlttoo, Indian fnstltuteof 
Science, Bangalore (1930), Member of 
(Joverning Body, Indian Research Fund g 
\ssoclation , Member of Council, Indian 
Institute of Science President, Indian 
ScieiKO Congress, 1034 , Direetor, Sitalporo 
Sugar Works Ltd , Biliar. PuhlKutiotts On 
the Fundamental laiw of J'ihvtric Aciion 
dedueed from the 'l^hcory of llelativily, lots , 

On Measuroment of the Pie'-suie of Radiatkui, 
1018 ; Selective Rjvdlatioii Piessurc, 1018 , 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
I’heory of Thermal Spectra, 1021-22 , Plx- 
planation of Comidox Spectra of Compounds, 
1027 , Now X-rays, 1032 , Author of a 
[lamphlct “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Re- 
search Laljorntorj in Bengal ” and numerous 
Sdentlflc papers, English, Coiitinentol ami 
American. Author of a treatise on the Theory 
nt Relativity, Iwo text liooks on Heat 
Addreas * I’liysies Laboratories, Allahabad i 
I University, Allahabad 

^AHNT, Rai Bauapuii T)\ya R\m, MA 
(100.3), C I.E (1035); 1 Dee 1870 AWi/e 
J’unjab Uidyersity, Jaihore L('etur(‘r in 
Punjab Uniyersity 1003*4 , apixuiib'd (}ovt 
of India scholar for tr.uning In Arehneology 
1004, Asstt SuTKjrmtendeut, ArehainilogU al 
Surv(>y 1010, Curator, ITovimial Museum, 
luKknow, 1012, Superintendent ol Archaeo- 
logy in K.ushimr (cm clcquitation) 1013-17, 
Supcit Arc hiu'ologmal Survc‘y of India 1017- 
I02r>, Deputy Diri'ctor-Gc neral c»f Archaeo- 
logy 102.5-1 ‘WO, Direc-tor-Ceneral of Archaeo- 
logy in India 1931. Pnbhraftous (1) Cata- 
logue of Museum of Arehacolog> at Sarnalh , 
(2) (tnidc to the Ituddliist lUnns of Sainath , 
r>) (ontributc'd two eli.iptcrs to Sir .lohii 
Marsliairs Mohanjodaro and the' Indu^ ('ivill 
•sation, (t) Aiiniinl Ueiiorl , Ait hacologual 
Survt'y ot India foi 1 020-30, and annual 
rc'ports of Circle Olticcs, (5) eontrilmtcMl 
many arl it k s to publit*ati(»ns of the Department 
ancl «dhc‘T learned joiiinals, (0) excavated 
many nneient site's 111 Inciia, including 
Orst systematic exploration ot Harappa 
III the Punjab bc'fore Mohanjodaro was 
clisco\(*red Add) css . No 11, Akbar Road, 
JSew DeUu 

>AILANA, His Highness Raja Rahib Bharat 
Dharua Nidhi Dilbep Singh Bahapur of 
6. 18 March 1891. Succeeded the Uadi, 14 July 
1919. m, first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the et. of the Rawat of Moja in Udai- 
pur. Ediic, : Mayo CoUege, Aimer, Salute 11 
guns. Vico President All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabha, President of Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Kuril kstietra | 
Restoration Society. Address: Sallana, 
C. 1. • 


8AIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, Khan BAHADUR, 
M.L.O., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar) 6. 1864. mue, : St. Francis de Sale’s, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
lloshangabad , Extra Asstt. Commissioner , 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1910-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal; Per. Asstt. to 
CommisBiouer of Berar in C. P. Commission ; 
Official Receiver, Berar; President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berar 
Mahomedan representative in C. P. Council 
Address : Akola. 

SATYID MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, KhaN 
Bahadur, B a , B L, 6. 1873. Rduc Patna 
Collogo and B N. (‘cillcgo Bogan as a 
pleader in BiJuir Sniitf in 1800 and bceumo 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Coiiit and 
joint'd the District Bar, Patna in 1008; 
111 192t nppolntcxl (io\erjimc'ut Pleader at 
Patna, in 1925 bename Advocate of Patna 
Iligli Court ancl has been Moiiiiier of Bihar 
and Orissa Logislativo Council sinto 1921 ; 
had been Municipal Commissioner of the 
Patna City Municipality from 1912-23 and 
Member ot the Boird of Sooondarv Education 
for Ht'veral years Member of Patna District 
Bo.ird and President, aiatlrasa Examination 
lioard. Was co-opt cd n member of the Civil 
J ustic 0 Comiiuttc'c' Addrns Pedna. 

8AKLATVALA, SIK NownoJI Bapuji, Kt. 
(1'J33), 0. 1. B. (1923), J P , Chairman, Tata 
Sons, Jitil. b. iO Sept. 1875, m. Goolbal, d. of 
Mr. iiorrooHji S Batlivala. Educ, : at 
St. Xavier’s College. Chairman. Bombay 
Millowners* Association 1916 ; Employers* 
Delegate from India to tlio International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1921 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly , representing Bombay 
Mlllowners’ Association, 1922, Address, 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 

SAICLATVALA, SoiiAB.Tl DORAB.7i,M L (’ , B.A , 
•TP Direetor, Tat.i Sons Ltd 6 March 1879, 
m Moherbai d ot late Major Dixeelia, I. M. 
S , Kdiic at St. Xavioi’s Collogo , Ciiairman, 
Bonibi V Millowners’ Assoeiation, 1921 Vlec- 
Presideiit, Inciia n (Vntral Cotton Ccjinmittee 
1P29-31) .uitl 19’»b-3l , Elected Mc'mb»'i , 
Bomb.iy Lc“g Coum il, rc'pu st'iiting Millowners’ 
A'^soc utioii Domboy ( \ug I 931) Ptfbiual f>/l^ 
Histoiy cd Millowin'r-.’ Assoc lal ion, Bomb.iy. 
Addtcti^ Dombay House, Fori, Bombay 

SA LTEK, M Gurnky, B A , Oxon 1010, 

M A. 1913, I ES, Piinc'ipal, Daly Collc'gc, 
Indore b 10 May 1887 Educ (’heltenliam 
(’ollc'ge and ib'rtbml CoUi'ge, Oxfoid Muster 
at Winclu'stc'i College*, 1911 In Jiullan 
Kdue.itioiiul Service since 1913 Great War 
' Lieut (T ('apt ), 121 h Bengal Cavalry, 

' Mc'sopot.amla 1917-19, Assistant Master at 
Aitc'hisoii Collc'gc', btibore, 1920-23 Addrens , 
Daly Collc'gc', Indore, ('entral India 

^ SAMALDAS, Lalubhai— « c*<? Lalubhai. 

i 8AMITTLLAH KHAN, M , B A., LL.B., High 
k Court Pleader. Vice-Presidont, Oovornment 

i l*rcB8 Employees’ Union, (1929-1930) 5.1880. 

, m. Miss Irasunnisa A. Jalil. Educ. : M.A.O. 
CoU(‘ge, Aligarh. Worked on many war <»m* 
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mitto(‘R (liiTlnj? Uio war, Scrv , Pr«v Khilatat 
CominItU’o, r 1*. I02()-li4, Stry , Auiinnan 
Hi^h School, Nagpur en'l ItKll-rJ 

and its (Icncial S(viotarv since lOJli Vlcc- 
Tresdt , Jiagpiir Mimidpal Commit icc. 
1»21>2S , one ot the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its was Mtmiher, All- 

India CoiiKresR Committee and the Central 
Khilafat Committee from lS)21-2d, iioii-co- 
operatod from practice from 1021-23, a 
memher »>f Swnraj jiarly Member, Lcjjlsla- 
ti\e Assomlih, ]024-2() Whip t)f the Swaiaj 
r.irty in the Lcfiislalive Asm'mbjy, 102'», and 
a Member of the 10\ecn1i\e (Commit tee ol the 
Aii)un)an Bi^li S( hool institute since 1015 
Non Secretary, Distnet li »r Asstxntion, 
Naupiir J027-12 I’lesident, llailwiv At iil 
Sei\i<c Asv«k i.\t ion ( Hi.iin 10 N.iifpni, (10>h) 
i*r<'snl(‘iit, jN minii Mnnnipal Comniitlte, 
Miuel'btJ Adtfh'ss Sadai I'.a/.n, N.i'^pni, 

SAMTIIAU, Tf. H. Maiiarua Sir JIir Sinoii 
Dko, Maharaja of, K.C.I.R. h. 8 Nov 
1805. 5. 1800. Address : Samtliar, liiinilel- ^ 
khand 

SANKATlANAllAYAN \ AYYAii, S, MA, 
B L., Advoeate, Tinne\ellv b 1 i Ma^ IM)0 
Educ PresideiK y (’oil , Madias l«iw College'' 
Madras and Trivaiulrum (Iraduated 111 Aits 
1020, and In Law 15)22 m Biikmaiu Ammal 
ot Ko da Timid I, Taiii l)is| (l‘)20) 

Zainindai ot hank >iana‘'ar and NaMiia- 

raj 5 .ir«im, 'l'inn<'\< lly Distinf I’ncjnutor 
ot Kayatar Lstato, Tmne\olly i)lst ; 
Winner of S T C A Cold Medal 11)20 Special 
l^octurer, Llenient<irv Teaclieis’ Conice at 
Tinncvcllv, 102 1 ("hail man of the Keceptlon 
("omraittcc, flisi TmiiCAclly rostmcn’sConfce., 
1024 Witness, Tamil Cnivorsitv Committee, 
1027 ; Author of several articles on Mctn- 
ph>si(<<, Jaiw and tklmation, as "Do Finite 
Tinlividiials ha\e a Suhstantivc oran Adji eti- 
val Mode of Bemti,” “ Mainleiiam*e to a 
Widow— (.Quantum and St>](‘ oi Jatc," " O'he 
Necissity for a ('onscKMue Clause in Tndinn 
Ldncational Institution’'," (ti. lias coiitii- 
tnited miKh to puhlie discus-,ion on tin 
Madras IJniv Ait, Madras Ilmdn l\ehj,ious 
Fndowmonts Act, and othc'r enaetincnts of 
the lc‘Kihlatnre Address Zamiiidar of 
Sank.iranaj'ar, Vannaijxt, TinncMlIy 

SA l»liu, SjrTej Bahadcr, m \.,ll.d.,k.c.s.i. 
(1922). r C b 8 Dec. 1875. Educ ; Agra 
College, Agra. Advocate, High (’on rt, Alla- 
liabad, 1896-192G ; Member, U P. Jx*g Coun- 
cil, 1913-16, Member, Imperial Leg, tomi- 
cll, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborough’fi 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Sclborric's Committe/*' 
in London, 1919, Member, All-India Congiegs 
Committee (1906-1917), Presdt., U.P. Poll 
tical (’onfee. , 1 914, Prcsdt.,U.P. Social Confee 
(1913); Presdt., U.P Liberal Ixmgue, 1918-20, 
Fellow, Allahabad Univ., 1910-1920; Mem- 
ber, Benares Illndu University Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General's Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Impel Jal Con- 
ference in London (1923); presided over the 
All-India Liberal Fwicration, Poona (1023), 


Member cTf the Boforms Enquiry Commltb 
1921. PubUcahom . has contributed frequcnili v 
to the press on political, social and legal Uqnt 
edited tha Allaholmd Law Journal, J904 ini , 
Address. 19, Albert Hoad, Allahabad. 

SAUDAIl GHOU3 BAK3H KHAN RAISA M 
SIR, K.C.I.E., premier Chief of Sarawau 
Baluchistan, 

SAHKAR, Stk, .TattuNATH, Kt , C 1 E , M 1 i 
(Bengal, 1929-32), MA, (Englisli 1 I 
Medal), Premdnnd lloyi hand Scholar (Mont 
(Johl Medal) lion Meml»er of i| 

Asiatic Soeieiy of fJieat Britain (In ^ 
M<‘m}>erol live Indian Hist Huoid ( oiiiu ’ 
hir .lames (’amiibidl CnM Medalist (Umti 
Br BAS) Viie-(’bMKellor, (’ah ntta Dm n 
sitv 192b-2'S , Indi.in Edmational S( 1 \ ii 
(n()/> ID l)(*<‘('mber JS^O m Kad.imlnin 
(’handlitiii Educ Pie-'ideiw y (’oil, i d 
(iiita .some tiino Univ I'rolessoi m 

Modern Imliari Hisioiv, Hindu Dni\( i it\ 
of lienan’s (1917-19) Sir W Mevei Lmfin.i, 
Madras Dniversily (192s) JbMth 1 m 
Indian Historv, Patna Duiversity (1920-1 
and 1912) Pnbhcntion<f Tndriof ^urnnu/i 1 
Statistics, Topography and Boads (1901) 
History of Aiiiang/ib, 5 Vols , Shlvap .ml 
Ills Times Mughal Administration, StndKs 
111 Mughal India, Anecdotes of Aurang7,di 
Cliaitanya His Jafe and Teiehiiigs, Kioiifi 
mics of Biitlsh India, India Throueli tin 
\ui's, F.illot the Mughal Dm]nie, D,2\oi 
Editid and (ontlmud W 1 1 vine’s 
MuqhaJs 2 Vols Addnss Auckland Ibn I 
Dai j(‘( ling 

SABMA, S IC, B.A.BL, Vakil h 4 \i.iil 

I. 'TSO JidKc S. r G College, Tin Innopoh 
Eonnded the Widtusday Eevniv in 190 » ami 
Vsnlt I'Milor till 1917 Asstt Editoi tind It I 
tier wjifer, Inda Praka^h, Boinliay, ]90(! ()7 

J. e.vh i-\\riti r to the Muthas standard in I'd i 
12, Witness, Bo\.il Commission on Iininii 
Curreinw and Kinamo (1919) and liidl.in 'I i\ 
ation Intpinv t'oinimtt t e (1924), andSptuii 
J’nblit IMosetntoi totin' L’ndii Ivtit.ih Diil >1 
in-tliaige <d tin* (’onspir.iey t ase in 19 H ami 
19)2 PtthhiuluoiR "Mont'tarv Pudih m 
"A At)tt' on tjie Bme t)t Pritis m linlii 

" ’I’lie Kxehange Crisis”, “ Tow 1 d' 
Swaiai ’ “ICionomn Natitomlism ’ ml 
‘*P.i|>tison ('iilien(> .ind tlm Best'iii l.mK 
lor India ’ Addtiso 'rt'pp,iknljmi, I '> 
Tut liiiiopolj 

.SMIVADHIKARV, Sir Dova Pra.sad, M, 
C I E , C B E , M \ , B L ((’alnitta), J.. I' 
(Mierdeeii), J.L I) (St Andiews), Sniinliii 
(Navatlw'ip), Vitharatnakar (Daeea), '\»'l > 
SudlMkai (Bhattapalli), Bangai dm 

(Benans), Jnan Smdhii (Pnri) Ad\o(ate an 1 
Stilit Itor Kt'llow, C.ihnitta Uni\ti-n\ 
Btiiaies, D.u (‘.i Jiinl Dt'llii Dniversit les, Dem 
Faculty ol Law and late Vk e-Chan and Dea 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ , late Mt'i ' 
ot Count il of State, late member of Jmln • 
J.egislative AHsmubly, aud Bengal Council < 
18(>2 w? 1883, Nagendranandini 2 s Nlnn i 
(BIO and Nlkhel (MB.) and 3 d Naln. 
Nihar and Niraja Edve.: Ramshoshwa’ 
pore, Sanskrit College, Hare and Ilowia' 
Schools. Prebidency College, Calcutta. 1 
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yrars Ainu ot Alim (’orpn of] 
('alcuttu , Alnn of hup l<il) Vih'-Ph 
C. il« utt.i notary Club, \Y A1 Lodgi* Anchor, 
<111(1 llofif' 'hiistco. Imp Mum'iiui , l*r( s , 
various li1oi.ir\, sod.il and ])liii.tiitliiopi( 
soiled K'H and l*i(sid(iit, Calciitt.i Jaccnsni'^ 
llo.iTd , ('.ill utt.i 'rcnipiMiiiii (• l\doi.iium, 
Anti-Smokiuji Society “Tlie Jtofujjjc”, (Jalciittii, 
Uiiivci.sity Coriis Committee Incorporated 
Society of Law, Vice-rresidcnt, Indian As o<ia- 
(lon .iiid National Council of Education 
S.ihilva r.iiishad, Asutic Society, and 
Presideul, C.ilcutt.i l]iiiv(ihit\ Jiisiitute, 
I.ateAleni h) tloii Com (Loud ) .aid Vaddisoit 
Com (South Afiica). Jieprc'si ntatne of India 
(Jovciumeul on the Li.ii'uo ot Natioti^' 
Cincv.i 11. IS ii.ivi'llid imidi .ill ovei 
India, Emopc .aid Soiitli Afrn.i, Twin 
n'picsenlcd (J.ihutta Cmv at theConHiess of 
the Univ of tie* IGmiuii*, held in En«land 
lion Alembei, lloinliav Ini oi [>oi ih d L.i\\ 
So(ie1 Y, Cli.min.in, IJli.ii.d InsiiiaiiK (o,litd, 
(.il(iitla , Ch.inni.m, lihai.ili Colton Milh 
Cihutt.i I'lthhcatant', “ Not( s and I'^vt i.n Is,” 
” Tliiee Alontln in Lmoi>< “ IMaliasli P.iti.i ” 
'I’Mvels in Soulh Afiiia; Snmiti lUKlia 
'I’l.ivt Is in (h iKva, S.inal.ini, 'I'lioiiuht •. 
.111(1 IMobtin Cli.isc-. in I'ubln fah 
Adi(rci>*< lhasavipur, 2d, Sun Lane, Calcutta 

VS'I'JU, Tus IlT IlON V S Sl.lM\\f.\, 
J»c 1UJ1,C11 (ly.ld) b Seid ISOd 

J'ldiir at Kumbli.ikon.ini St.iiti d liU .is a 
Si hool-nnstei , joined tin Servants ol Indi.i 
Soi ii t V in I ')d7 , sin ('('< d( d the I ft ( Ml (< K 
(Jokhale in it s Piesali ntship m IdF) Mi'mbir 
Ar.idr.ns lamsl.itive ('oiini il, ldM-l(», ileilid 
tioiii Al.idns Pii siihiny to Inipiii.il la «is 
CouiKlI, l‘)H)-2d Closi ly .issoiiit((l with 
All Afoul. mu diiiiTii; Ills tom in Indi.i in Idls , 
M( iiiIh 1, Soul h hoi oimh (/'oinmitt* (‘ , li ivi> i vi- 
liiine heloii .lomt i\iih.iinenlai\ Coinimtid 
on Indi.ni lldotm iiill, Ibid, seivid on 
Indiiu Ihiilvi.iv Coininitt ('(* lepicMiitid 
Indi.i .it impiriil Coiifec , 11)21, .an* at tin 
nieetiiiR of the League of N’ltioiH at (JenevM 
and the W.ifihmuton (/imfic on the jcdintion 
ot n.iviil armament dm mu; the s une Y'mi 
\ l»pointed Piivv Cornu illoi and leieivcd 
t lie freedom of the City of Jamdoii, IdJl, 
undertook a tour in the Dominions as the n 
prcsoTilativo of (lovornnictC, of India, ld22; 
edectod Alomher, Council of State, idil 
delivered the K.mi.ila la elurcs to the Cali utt.i 
Ihinejsitv on tin- ” Ihuhts and Diiliis oi 
Indiui CitJ/i ushij) ” Sinn* published in hook 
toiin IIirIi ('oniiuHsioucr lor ludi.i iii South 
Afiu i ld,:7-2d Membd, Itov.d CommissUMi 
on L.ibom IdJt) bA/icss Seivaulsid IikIm 
S ociety, JJoinb.ii ni I'oon.i 


''\U\l)l'iUS 'Ini, l{Ti;i!'r hr.v Ciuun s .Iomn 
Cokj’uky, A1 \ , IJuslio]) ot Ian know b I.dh 
J’lb I.SSH HI Mildred Kobmson Ifibideth- 
vi.iite, one s .mil two il.umlilei'- /'V/icc 
Aliidi.mt Tavlois’ Sdiool, Loinloii S< hoi ir 
ol St John’s Colh'Ri , O\loid, Cmldeson 
Collenf, 0\un lieainn Idld Pra *il Idll, 
hioiese ot Lin know , S P (J Alission, Cawn- 
poie, 11111-10 , Indian Eii li.siasti( al Pistahlish- 
nieiit, Cliaplain, 11)17, at lloorkoc*, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1U18 , Chakrata, 1021 , Staff Chaxiluio, 


\iin\' He iihjn. liters India djl‘jt, Aldio- 
politan's Chnil.iin C.ileiilt'i, Hl2^-Id2S , 
Hishop ol Lm know Idjs Addnsb Bishop’s 
Lc)dj.n', Mlahaliail 

SVUNDElie, C^LONlfiL AIAOAN, DSO., Offg. 
Dirc'ctor, Military Operations, Army JlcuU- 
quartors, India o. 0 Nov. 1881. m. ATarjorv 
d.nt Francis Ikicoii. E<iuc.: Malvern College , 
11 Al A., Wciolwich Lieut., Boyal Field 
Artdlery, lOd'l; Liciit , Tii Han Army, 1007 , 
(\ipt. 1012. Alajor, 1018, Bt..Lleut.-Col.. 
1010, Ccl 1023, m India till IdlJ, except for 
a ye.ir In KiissPi, Stall C.ipt ,2nd Boval Naval 
B-igadc, 1014, operations in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in OallliHiIl, 
10l'>, from 1st landing to evacuation; O.H O 
.{ m Egypt to March 1016 ; Brlg-AIajor, Eastoni 
Peruan Field Forte to April 1017, Opera- 
tions in Alesopotarm.i, 1017-18; U 8.0, 

2 and Int lligcnce Otlleer wi»h Alajor-Oen. 
DiiiistervilU 's Mission through N W. Persia 
to the C.iuoasns. 1018, (J 8 0 I, Caucasus 
Section, (1 11 Q British S.ilonlka l(orcc, 1010 
(vvoundeil, dcspitclies five times, 1)8 0 
Bt -Lt-(’ol ), P 8 C. Camhorlcv, 1020 , 
Aiilitaiy Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1021-24. 
1) I) Al I , Army lle.id quarters 1 024-20 
Aii'tresg (leneral Stall, Army Jleadquarlcra 
(Indi.i), Bimla 

S\\\ VN'I'M \l>l M\imt Hh IlK.MM'S^ IldK 
Sllin MU KlII'M S\W VNT IhlONdl. p. MlVDMl, 
IvCSI, (I'dl) h Vu-i 2111 11 
|s‘)< HI Pim(is> Shn liikdiim l>('vl ol 
Biioli, s Yiivi.i) Shiwimi Siw.int Ei/hc 
Al.ihc rn Colli J( , Limlainl S( ik d in t hi (lic.it 
W.n .(t Ml sopiit mii.i inan Oil 1017 to 
MnihPipi tt t.M In (1 .d Hon Ollii 1 1 tit I /'itli 
Mdiiitf.i Ja'dit Inlmtn li/rZ/i^y 

.S.ivi.mtwadi 

SV\ LI) MOH IM \l), S.ihih/.id.i Sii, Ml 111 Sli.ih 
N.iw.ih , Minihii, (itimiilol Sl.iti I'ihitid 
All mill I ol till Pnnj.ih 1 egi'.l.itivi Coum il .it 
( he .igc ol 2 > eh did 1 wii e .is nu mhi i ot the 
Couiuil ol St.ile , \ ddig.ili to (he Hound 
'1 .'hie Conleii IK ( Idd/iss J.ilal, Pill Sluiif, 
.Hiehmi Di^-tiii t , Ptinj.ih 

S(HOMrjl) M.im.o li So (l-’ion), llis 
Ml jest vs 't I el < oinnii Nioiii I Ciliiilt.i b 
|ss«i til Chd\>, l.li moi i/ III V |'> ll.iwkis. 
Panton on 'I K nt I. din M.mihistii Sdiool 
1)1 CoininiMi .md I nivti'^ilv ot I ondon In 
hnsines in M.iiuhislti, 1000-12 hi i Intel in 
LionmiU" London ( 'omit V Comil il, 1012-1) 
s<i\ d with I’aiti-h Kvpedit lon.ii V Foiii', 
jo|»ls Itilniti III 1'a oiioinu N ( t ( to P>, in- 
to is Insiilnti, 1010- ’ll .ipponittd to Inl.ind 
Ih \( mu l> p.iilnuiit London, 1021 2> .md 
liipmtnunt ol Ovii-^i.i’, Ti.uli , lOJJ-lOiO 
! uUliinlnnis |{oii(ini ol Cointiuiii ” .mil 
Coinniiiiial Pi.iitiie” li/f/<is'i Bengal 
Cltih, < .ill ntia 

SCO'rr, Jon.Y (JoitooN CAMi.iioY, Al A (Ciint.ah), 
Medi.evil and Alodiin Langnagis Tnpos 
(loll), Pi mui'.il, J’l im e of VN ales’s lloval 
Indian Alihtaiv Collevi , Ddiia Dun b 
14 Mudi 1 .s.S tn to \.ii(lu\. Youngest 
d ol Colond .1 Siiillv LV/m Alailhoiough 
College, and Pcmhioke College, Caiuhlldgo 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912, 
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Assistant Master, Daly CoUogo, Tndoro, 1912; 
Principal, Princo of Wales’s Hoyal Indian 
Military College, October 1921 Address, 
Prince of Wales’s B.l W. College, Dohra Dun, 
U.P. 


SCJIOOPE, Aiitiihr Edoau, B A. (1903) 
and Scholar, Dublin University (1902) High 
Court Judge, Patna b 24 January 1881 
m Judith Agatha Horwood. Educ (’loiigo* 
wes Wood College and Trinity College, Dublin 
District and Sessions Judge, Bihar and Oiissa, 
1912-1922, lloglstiar, High Court, J’atna , 
Judicial Soorotary and Legal Beniombraiicer 
to Government of Bihar Address Patna, 
EIH. 

SEAL, Sir Brajendranath, Kt., M.A., Pli. 
D., D.Sc., Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 , Pro! of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Univ , 1914-1920 
Extra Member of (Council, Mysore Govcinment 
1926-20 b 3 Sept 1804 Edur * Gen Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University Del , 
Orientalist Congress, Home, 1899, opened 
discussion at 1st Univ. Baees Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 , Mem , Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Univ. Jleg , 1905, 
Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committ.^e, 1922-23 * Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-eflicients of Num- 
bers; Comparative Studies in Vaishnaviam 
and Christianity ; Race Origins, etc. Address 
98, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

SEN, JensHDRANATH, M.A. ; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Piiy. Be., City Coll., since 1903. 
6. 1876. w. 1899. Educ: Hindu Sch ; Proai- 
dency Coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc ,CaIctitta 
PublieitUms : Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and otlu r small books. Addtess * 
City 'College 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

8ETALVAD, SlRCHIMANLALllAUItAL, K.C I.E., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. m. Erishnagavri, d. ot Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Pleader, High Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, Digh Court , Member, South borough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 ; Member, Hunter 
('•onirulttee, 1919 , Additional Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombay, Jan. 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929. Address : Setalvad Road, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

8ETALVAD, RAO BAHADUR CHUNHiAL HaRI- 
LAL, 0 T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Adiress. 
Bombay. 

SETH Raja Bikheshwau Dwvl, Rvi 
Bahadur B Ho , MLC, F(’S 
(London), M R.A S. (Txmdon), Tahiqdat 
of Mulzuddinpur Educ : at Canning 
College, Lucknow. Member of the Board of 
High School and Tntermediatc Education 
U. P.; Member of the Court of Lucknow 
University ; President of the Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan; 
Member of the managing body of Colvin 
Taluqdars* School, Lucknow; Trustee of 
Eaja Baghubar Dayal High school, Bitapur; 


Member of the Board of Agricultureji Uj T 
Member of U P. Cattle-breeding Comnutt. t ’ 
Member of U P Agricultural Besot kiI 
Committee, Member of the Court of u k 
A dvisory Committee, Sitapur; Member oi iht 
Executive Committee of British Indian \ ,, 
elation of Oudh ; Member of the United I’l < i \ m 
ces Legislative Council as one of the repn . n 
tativesof Brltisli Indian Association ol (iiidh 
Member of U J*. Finance Committee, „ i 
Member of U. P Simon Committee, Dtlt _ it( 
to the Indian Round Table Contcieu<( m 
jAiudon , J’rc'sidi'iit of tin* All-Jndia Ksli.it i u\ i 
C’onfcrencc at Lahore , Hony Spi'cial M i_r,s 
trati* Gave evidence before thi‘ ludUn ) iv.i 
tion Enquiiy Committee in 192.5 Add vs 
Kotra, Biswuu District Sitapur, Oudh 


SETHNA, The Hon. Sir Phiroze Ourseupe, 
Kt , B.A., J.P.,0.B.E.(1918); Member, Council 
of State, b. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for In.lia, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair 
man, Central Bank of India, Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Munieipal (’oi poration ; l*i4 
President, Bombay Munieipal Corjior ilioii 
and Jndinn Men bants’ Chamber Addhss 
Canada Building, Hornby Road, Boinbiv 


SETURATNAM iyER,M. R., b 2rul Janii.n\ 
1888. Educ • National High School .md 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly W is 
nominated Piosidcnt of the Taluk Born! 
Karur , was elected President of the T.iluk \ 
Jioard, Kulitalai , elected President ot tlu 
Tiichlnopoly Dlst Board , elected Pri'suh ut 
ot the Trkhiuopolv Distnet Edueutiou.il 
CouiKil Assistant Seeri'tary of the Tndu 
nopolv National College and Hon. Assistjiit 
Rcglstiar, Co-operative Societies, 'Iridii 
uojKily Dist , elected member of the M.uii.is 
lA‘gislativc Council from 1921 , Miiiid* r 
for Development, Madras Govermiu id 
Address Boa Bab, Eldains Road, Te>nim 
pet, Madras. 


SEWELL RouiniT BniiKspoui) Si.vmom 
LILUT -(’OLON hL lllduil Muiu.ll Su\l" 
MA, Scl), (Cantab), CIE (I'.O 
Fits, (l‘Mi-;U), l<.i(l(*i ()f till 

Murray On aimgrapliK E\iH*dilu)ii 
the Arulu.in Hea b r>tli March I 
m Dorothy (/ ol William Dean ot Clildu i 
((i« eeased) Educ Weymouth Ct»ll< 

Chi ist’b College, Cambiidge, St B.idholuiii 
Hospital, l.ond<)U Eiiteud IMS in I •' 
1908, Smgeoii-Natuialist to the iMnm' 
Survey ot India, 1910, Medical OlHcd ’ 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in 'i - 
patches), Olfg Hupcrmteiidciit, Zool" i 
Survi y of India 1920-21 "'j 

Naturalist 1921-25, Diiector, Zoolo-i > 
Survey of Jndia, 1925-33, Fellow nil 
Past President of the Asiatic H"ii '\ 
ot Bengal , Awarded Berkeley Ah '" 
rial Medal by the ASB in 1932, C; ^ 
President ot Indian Sciimoo Congress, (C>>i 
Publications * Numerous papms on /oni'* n 
and Oceanography. Address 18, Baums 
Road, Cambrhlgi* 


SHADI Lad, sir, M.A. (Punjab), 1896, B A 
Honours (Oxford 1898; B.C.L. Hon. {Oxjor i 
1899 ; Boden Bi^krlt Scholar (pxjort 
1896 1 Arden Law Scholar (Oray^i Inti ) 
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L809 ; Honourstnan of OounoH of Legal | 
Ediioatibn, 1809 ; Special Prizeman In 
Constltutionnl Law, 1899 , appointed Mpml)or 
of the l^rivv Council h ISfav 1H74 
Educ , at fJlovt Coll , Lahore, LaUlol Coll , 
Oxford Practised at the liar 1809 19.11 
OfFg .ludg<', Pmijal) Chid Coiiit. 1913 and 
1914, IVimamut .Iud^(^ 1917; Judco, IIirIi 
C ouit, Lahore, 1919, Chief .lustice, Alny, 
1920-1934 Elected bj’ Punjah Uinvcrnitv to 
Ibe Ix'g. Council in 1910 and 1913 Follow 
and Syndic, Punjah lTnivors,lty. Puhhmitons 
Li*ctiir(‘s on Private International Law, 
Coininentariep on Ihe Punjab AlUn.ition of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc. 
Address . London 

sjnn MTTnAMMAl) SULAIMAN, The 
JION'BLE Sir, I\t (1929), MA (C.mt.ib ) , 
lifil) (Dublin and Ahuarh), P>arrister-at-liaw 
h 3 Feb IS8(1 m. Maqbool Fat unah Ilouuin 
Educ * Muir (Vntral College, Allah.ib.id , 
Chrwt’B (joih'ge, Cambridge , Trinity College, 
Dublin. Ear from Middle T(*mi)te Addrthh 
II, Fidmoiiptono Hoad, AUahaiind 

SiTAHAB-UD-DIN,THPi Hon’hle Khan Baha- 
dur, Sir Chauduri, Kt (1930) B A., LL.Il , 
Advocate, Hicli Court, President, Punjab 
Legislative Council; founder ind Proprietor, 
“India Cases,*' and “Criminal Law Journal” , 
Member, Legislative Assembly lor 3 years; 
President, Municipai Committee, Lahore, for 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927 Educ . Govern- 
ment Coll, and Law Coll , Lahore Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was first 
elected member, Lahore Municipal Com 
niittoe in 1913 , President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922 Elected member, Punjab Leg 
t'ouncil , re-electod Piosidcnt, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications The Cri- 
minal Law Journal of India* Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address “ A 
Mumtaz”, 3, Durand Hoad, Lahore. 

SITAITPUBA, BA.TA DniRA.T Umatd SiN(in.n, 
llAJASAUEBof b. 7tli March 1876 Succeed- 
ed to gadb in 19.32 Permanent salute 9 
guns Address Shahpura, (ll.ijputanti) 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
llAHADim, Landlord, Magistrate, Barh, DIst. 
J*atria, Blliarand Ori.ssa. 6 1895 m Musammat 
Blhl Marlam-nu-Nisan d. of tlie late Mr Ahmad 
Hussain, Banistoi-at-Law and Subordinate 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa Educ at M A.O 
College, Aligarh, U.P Was (Jhairman of the 
lUrh Municipality for throe years and Cliair- 
inan of the Local Board for three > ears. Secy 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barn, 
Director of the Pro vim ial ( jo-opcratlve Bank, 
Bihar and Oiissa ; Member of tlio Patna 
District Boani, Hony Organiser on behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. Family enjoys 
the hereditary title of “ Khan ” from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and the 
family has been granted consldcrablo landed 
properties with 10,090 cavalry and infantry. 
The late Alimad All Khan, his groat groat- 
pyapd-lftt^lier wgg the gommwdey-in-Chlef to 


the Mogul Emperor Was made a Khan Sahib 
in 1 924 nnrl Khan Bahadur in 1 931 . Address : 
Mahmood Carden, Barh, District Patna 
Biliar and Oi Issa. 

SHAKESPEAlt, ALEXANDER BlAKB, 

Merchant ; Sutherland & Co., Cawnpore. 
b. 1873. Educ, : Bcrkhamp^tcad. Was 
Sec , Upper India Chamber of Gommeroe, 
1005-12. Address: Cawnpore. 

SHAMSHEJl SINGH, SiR SaRDAR, SaRDAR 
Bahadur, K.O.I.E., C.I.E.; Ch. Min., Jlnd 
State, b, 1860. Educ,: Jullundur and 
Iloshlarpur H. S. and Govt. Coll., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1879-80, with 
march from Kabul to Kandahar , Ch. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1890-1903. Address: 
Sangriir, Jiiid State. 

SHANKAH BAIT, Hattianoadi* BA. C T E , 
(J9.H); Oflfg Controller of the Currency, 
b 29 Sei)temher 1SK7. m Unia Bai 
I'Jduc Govorumont (Jolloge, Mangalore and 
Piesidenev ('olloge, Madras Superintendent, 
Government of India, Flnaneo Department, 
1922-24 Indi.in Audit and Aeeounts Service, 
1924 , Assist Secretary, Govorumont of 
India, Finonoe Dep.artment, 1924 , Under- 
Sec ret iry, Government of India Finance 
Depart menfc, 192.'> , Deputy Seerotary, Gov- 
ernment of [juila, Finaneo Department, 1 926 ; 
Budget Officer, (io\enimeut of India, Finance 
Dcp.artment, 1026-31 , Member, LeglsUtlve 
Assembly, 1027, 1930 md 1931 , Dy Contiol- 
ler ol file Cm reuey, Bombay 1931 Sc'cri't.iry, 
S.uaswat (’ooperaf iv(‘ Hcmsing Society Ltcl , 
Bombay, I9ir>-1 9 , Bresiib nt, K.in.ira Saraswat 
Association, Bombay, 1931-32, l*rewident, 
Mabas.ibba of Chitrapur S.ir.iswals, 1032 
Publwntions Indi.m Tliought m Shelley and 
Tennyson , T.iles from Soeic fy , 'FIk* Chitrapur 
Sarasw.it Direetory, 1933 Addiess . Delhi 
ami Siinl.i. 

SU ANKABSH ASTIlI, N IRASINII^H A8TRI 

PINDIT .ToTlKMARTiND, “ Daivgua Muk- 
tal.ink.ir” (May 19U) Astronoiurr, Astro- 
loger and Landlord b 19 Dee. 1884. w, Anna 
Purnabal, d of Vedamurti GhendramadUit 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior Educ. * Hosarittl, 
Taluka Havcrl, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Uossrittl 
Punchang”; Publisher of the annual general 
predictions Publications Annual Indian 
Calendar , Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
tieatlse on Astrology); KAIachandrika In 
Sanskrit, Saiildta Taj ak- Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary m Marathi ; 
Daivanja Batnakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; G riha llatna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
tro itise on Astronomy), and liooklcts regard- 
ing the administrations of H E Lord Wllllng- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H E Lord 
Biabouinc, Oovernoi of 14om bay, and Lives 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Bolgaum. 
ami Slirec mat f*aramaharisa Vasudevanand 
Saraswat 1 (Tcmbe Maliaraj) The History 
of ('anojms (Agasty ) in English History of 
Ursa M.ijor (Sapt armhi-Malik ) Address: 
Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar Dist. 

SHASTRT, PRABHH DUTT. Fh.D. (Kiel), B. 80 . 
Lltt. Hum. (Oxon.), M.A. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
(PunJalj)*; Vidyafaga^ (Calcutta) j 
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Vaclmwpnti (Nadia) , 1 F. S Prim'lpal, 

Rajshnlu Colloge , Sen Prof of ^Mental and 
Moral P)ul in rre‘sid<‘nev ('<dl Talnitta, 1012- 
10‘i‘l, oif« lOiueip.d Ifooffldv <loNt 
Collej'o, 11)27 h 20 hiiio ISSf) Mm 
University ^ of Lahore, Oxlord, Kiel, IJoim and 
Paris. Del. to and Sectional Pn s at 4th fnt 
Conun of Philosophy held at Dolouna, 1011, 
Head ot Dept, ot Philosophy, since 1012, 
Calcutta Univ Leot in Phil, and Sanskiit, 
1012-15, invited to lecture In Univi'r-^itles ot 
Oenevu, Klorcuto and Home, 10Ki-l4 Visited 
the U. S. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of ITarvai'd, 
Corjiell, Piifueton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto TriMted as Sectional 
President at '»lli Intel national Conureas ot 
Philosophy, Naples, 1024 PnbUratmtn 
Several v\orks and articles on philosophic il, 
edncation.il litei.iry, reliuious .md social 
subjects AihJus<: Dlnrat i-lUnn an \ Multan 
Poad, l.alituc ni l‘i liu !p d N Hoiim' P i|s|ialo 
Deiitral 

SlIAAV PltlhliK .lon\ I' I’l "liw \T1 , D 
(Loud ) , A tt (' S , F L s , l)iH c foi Impt i lal 
Inshtutc' ot AlmhuIIumI IhsiMMh h to 
l)e(('ml»(l |ss'> Hi (’ythcime Cathiv /’c/c/c 
Holms S(lio(tl and l{ti\ i] (oltn cd Science' 
(Lond) Joined tite Indian \uii<ultniai 
Sc'iMcc as su|M riiuinc 1 an iiivccdonist m MtlO 
(}o\t M>(olo'j:i'.t Coiinhaloie 1015 Sc'cond 
Impel lal Al\ ( (douist 101'», Impel i.il taomomc 
l5otani'-t and Joint Ihic'cloi IMisi Institiit' 
lojs-u, Din'ctoi Imp< nal Inaitut. ot 
Amuultuial !{('>'< aicli I <‘54 /Oct/icc/bcoo 
Niiinc'ioie pipe IS on plod patlndouv ind 
plant nc 1 1 < s lc/c//css l>< 11 i 

SHKI KH, Maii \M \imil\T, (' I F n<»5l)M\P\H- 
ri;-MAIt\M \MtU h istli Octcdic'i 1<»()1 
Fust Class \mii of till Juiiauadh State hcddinu 
a herc'ditarv .Tami, Ibiitr at 1h<' Mavo Ccdleue, 
Ajmer, visited himland m 1‘Mo’-t<>14 with His 
Jliulmc'ss the Nawal) S.ihc’l* Fiitc'iCMl .Tuna- 
Uadh State Sc rvicc* ml‘)20 as Militaiv Sccic'taiv 
to His Hlulmc'ss the .\av\ah S.dic h and 
snl)sec[U( ntl\ v^ as appoint c d Piivatc. S« c irtan 
to His Ditihness and then Huzaii Sc'cietaiv, 
Dcw.in, .limauadli State, l')2 5-1052 Ih'tucd 
Ircun .hmau.idli State Sc 1 \ ic < m Ki'lmiai v l<)i2 
A(hlie\s Au-diai, im Iseshod, Juiiauadh 
State 

SHFPl’APD, Sami rti Townsimi London 
Corresitoiident ot The of India h 

Bath, Jan 1880. Educ * Bracifield and 
Trinih Coll , Oxford w. 192], Anne, oj the 
lato J H Carpenter (dud I<t54) Joinc'd tin 
statt ot Thf TnnPS (London) as Sc'eretaiy to 
the Jiditor in 1002. Assistant Kditor, The 
Timen of India, 1 007-1 922 Fditoi , 1 02 M 922, 
TcmiKiraiy Cn]>t In tho Army, J‘H7-IS, eni 
plojed on theRtiill ol Jioinlmy Biiuadc', 
CoireRiKMidinu Momhei, Indian ITistoiicul 
Kecoidfi Commission J*nhliratin7is Contii- 
Inited to 77ic Tiinet, lllstcrvof tho War in 
South Africa “Tho iiveiilla (dni) a liistcuy’’ 
“Bonilmv Pin c'c'. name's and Stiec t-namort,“ 

“ A IHht/orv of tho lioinhay Volunteer 
llitios’*and “ Bomhnv.” Addre'ifi Tin Tam*! 
of India, Sahshiirv Square, J-'h'dl Stiecd, 
LKJUdow, K C 4* 


SHIP. STtFKHAkUSWAll KAY, TIIE HON. KtIM , 
P» A , M L C , Munster, Oovornment of p n 
Ual h 4tli lioeeinber ISS7 w to Annapn i i 
Devi, f/ f\ liai S N Majumdir Bahadui or 
I'diaualpui Edm ('eiitral llmdii Coll 
Bc'iiait'fi and uradiiaic'd Iroiii the Univci r\’ 
of Allahabad Is tlie edde^st s of Haja Si i 
SImkhaic'swar Bav lialiadiir of Tuhii[i)t^ 
Heiiunl, c'lc'ctc'd memlier ol Jlajshahi Disiii.t 
Boaicl (101a) elected ineinboi, |5( i r,| 
Jicais Comic li 191(5 by the L.indlioldc i oi 
Kajsliahi Division, re-elec tc'ci to Comic il 1,^ 
the same bodv in 1920, 102.5 .md 192‘) \ji 
poiiitcci SI M lor (Miaiim.in of the J5i i 'i| 
Leui->lati\e Comic li in l<'2t and l)c*eami n , 
/list elecfc'cl tOesicli'iit in 10*25 Has su . | 
on luimeioiis cdln lal Committc'i s and ii.is i> n 
Mce-10esid( id ot the I5iitish Indian Asw,. i , 
t ion, and Presicli nt , J5('n,ral Hindu Confi o i>i i 
Appointed Aliuislii. ({i)\i mini lit cd Pin i 
1<)20 P () 'I' iliiriiiir, Di i i 

It.iistiili. 

SH lliLlDA’, Cl oitcm AhrxANitr.u, C I F (I'l i 
Kinu's Polic (' Me dal (I ‘>22) , D''pul v Im pi c » n 
Cencial oi JVduo Cl 1), I’oon.i (> .tli 
MaichlSsi) 1)1 tiiMabi 1 Cathei me d ot i! li 
Stc'M'ii .1 I* , P».iTnhill, Dundee, IJd/K ( un 
be 11 Colic ui, 15(11 1 st, licl.ind Jomc'd liidim 
Poliee in i90(> as \sst Supc imtendc'iit i 
Police, piomotc'd Distiic t Siipej mtendc at ii 
Police 1‘)1(>, and Deputv lns])ec tor-Cc'iii i d t 
J’olice m 1<>52 Jc/i/nss Pooiu 

SHfllPAS, (lloiuiK FlNPbAY, MA, Piiii 
cipal, (iU)ai it College, h Abc'rdeen, Id 
J uly ISK") ni l<tU, Amy Zar.i, rd di 
late (JeoT^c' MeWatters, M.idras Civil 
Nice, two s. Edar llob(*rt Coidon’ 
Collc'Uo, AJieiclcen, Umvc'isily of Aim 
(leen. University l^nz.eman in Ec’onomi 
Protessor ot Dacca Coll('U(‘, l‘)()0, nii 
soeciai diil> iindei Coveininent ol Indii, 
Finance Dcp.artnipnt, 19J0-IS; Afembi'r, 
Covt. of India Prices Inquiry Coinmittt’P. 
on R]) 0 ('ial duty in oflico of D.P.T., JIcmi'mI 
1915-14 Heador in Currc'riev and Finaim' 
in Calcaitt.i University, 1914; MpimIki. 
Covornnicnt ot Bcnpal Statistics Commit toe 
and of Board of Auridilture, India, I'HS , 
on deputation Iin])erial Statistical Conte ( 
london,on behalf of Govt, of India, Du 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Otim 
in c'oiincetion with J capiie of Nations woiK 
March 19*20 , attached Intern.alional L.d'oiir 
Othee and Economic and Financial Sei t n"i 
Lcapue of Nations, Ceneva, 1924 and Mini ti\ 
ot Labour, Industrial Com I,, and Home ciin < , 
liOiidon, J.<il)Oiir Dcii.iriments, WaHhlin’l ni, 
Jioston and Now York, 1925, lion Fcllo". 
Iloyal Statistical Society, 1920, Major, Pli 
Coidon Jliphlanders, (1920 despatehi » 

T.A Beserve B(*Kimontal List, 1921 , Dim 
tor, Labour Othee, Covornment of J5oml>i’'. 
1921-25, tormeily Diicctor of StatMt. 
with tho Covernment of India, Mend < 
Bombay Leuislative Council, Fellow' ot C< 
Uiiivc’isity ot Calcutta, Fellow of the Umv 
Bombay Pafdtrnfions Some Asiiects • * 

Indian Commerce .md Industry; Di<li 
Finance and 15a nklnu, 55rcl Impression, F* 
Some Elteets of the War on Cold and Sib 
1920, The* Seienee of Public Fman 
(Macmill.'in, ;5rd Edition), Taxable Capac 
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and the Biirdon of Tnxalinn mid riiMio Debt 
(1925) , Tlic Flit tiro of Gold and fndian f'nr- 
renoy Boform (FA’onoinio .Touinal, Juno 1027). 
A Confral Bank ior India, (Idctm Jouinil, 
T)oc 1027, Gold mid Itntish (’ai>ital m India 
(Eoon Journal, Doo 1029), Finanrlal Bolorm 
and tlio Indian Statutorv Cominlssion (JOoon 
Jouiual, Sipt. lO’lO) , The Jio-adjUHtincnt 
of Gontnil .iiid Piovintial Finamo m Fodojal 
Constitution^' (Ectmoinual, INilitioiI Conliin* 
]>oianoa-r.idu«, 1020) “Povoity antl^ 
MiuIkhI F<*orioniio ProliloiPfi in India’* 
tCaUiitla Go\oiinnont of Jndi.i Cnitial 
lOiblit -d ion IJiainh (10 12), TJk' Population 
1'ioldi‘in ot India (Eionoinlo lotinnl Man It 
1 <!>’)), 'I'ln‘ lt(S('i\t I4anl\ <if India (ICionoui’i 
loin n il Jinn 1 0 54 ) Gold .tnd Fi t lu li Mom lai v 
l’(diM ,arti<l(‘son Finaiui .iiid Indi.m 'I’liidi' 
.(« l(/f/jp^s Giil.tial Colk , Miimdabad 


I (* S , GoNornor of Piliar and Oimsa (1922). 
h 17th Apiil |S7S. * of Thomas Ekood 
Sifton Etlm St P nil’s Sohool and Man- 
ual, i, Coll GMoid M \ ?» llann ttf Mn\ , d 
ot rhonia'^ W illni III sin I Gf twos two// M S 
(I<)0|) SIMM din I5iMiut.ll to 1011 'riansti'ni'd 
to Uihai and Oiissa . 1012 M.i'imtr.iio and 
C(dl( rtoi ot Sh iliab.ul, PM") Sot to Go\t in 
Finan/i.il ami Miinuipal Hopf 1017, Hv 
CoiniulsmoiKM , ll.iiK In |02‘5,Clmt SmMit.iiv 
t/» Govt ol llihai .ind Dimsa. 1020-27 , \otmo 
Gom riioi ol 15ilm and ()i issji, 1020 and iiuain 
loot MimiiIm 1 ol FiV'iutiM Coiim il, llili.n and 
Giis'-a |027--|<MI Euhlnntioiis Sidtliinint 
111 poll of ll i/aiihn-di Itlstint, SittUmiMit 
Ih poit ol Pimains I5ai.dial»huni .ind P.itkiim 
in M.inhluini Dmlint 'I'onnis 

<ind (hdl .l//i//('‘S Go\( i iioi ( amp, llih.ir 
‘imlOiK-.a <Uith\ r.ot India I inti'd Si I MM' 
I’.i iiJt.il 1 mil d 'St I \ II I , I'.ili id 1*1 


GinjMTDltlN, Dn FHMJFA MA (Piinjald, 
15 A , LLP (Cainhiiduti'), LLP (Itnhlin) 

15 u I iGi'i-al- 1 aw (LintolnV Imi) h 27 Sopti 
1SS7 Edur (Vntr.il Modol Sdiool, Lihoio, 
I'-laim.a and Govoinmont Coll(‘{t('s, Lihoii, 
li'sus (’olli'tio mid Fit /vv 111 1.1 m il.all, Cam 
laidyo, Tiinity Colli'Ko, Diihhn Jlon Piof 
<t Fiiiudish latoratUK', f'^l imi.i Coll , J/ahoro, 
10(M)-I0(18, Lcctuior, Umvoi'-itv Law Coll , 
lahorc, J 917-1 910, Mcnihor, Piinjah T(‘\t 
15oolv ('ommittco, 1019-1925 ; Follow Punjah 
I niv since 1917, Alcmhoi of ihi* SyndiiaU* 
ot (he Thiiv since 1921 , Member, Ac.wUMntc 
( oiMK il, since 102 5 , Jlon Sccretnrv, f'-l.inii.i 
Mdliuto, L.»liou' sime 1021, Hon S' i V , 
I’lniiil) jMiisIim Kdm .it lon.il Contcumi' 

I iliorr, sirid' 1922, Hon Sidit.irv, 
I'mii.il) Alnsliin Liaouo sinn I0l<t 
Mimbi’r ol CoiiiK il, All-India Mnsliin 
li.itnio, jircmlicr Fai'iiiIim J5o.iid 
\ll-lndia Muslim CuiiIikuk , Miinnipil 
1 nnimissioiK'i l/.ilioic, 1027-19 51 Mi mbi i 
N yv IHy Advisory CommiHii l‘*2<H05P 
I’ll si(l( nt, N M h.ulw.iv' Muslim Fm]»lovi‘('s 
5ss(ni,diou, I’nsidint, Pmi/.ib Post il I inoii , 
Ml iiiliiM 15.11 Conm il Jlnrii Coiiil b.dmn 
t|)|)i mil lit foil 11)0 P.n li.inii nt.ii V .loud 
SI lilt Committio III bondoM on bi li.ih ol lln 
\I1 indi.) Muslim Coidi ii in o 1 0 5 5 l//////ss 

> Lmpli Hoad b.ihon 


SIKANDAP JIV\T bll\N, Tiiu lltix 
Cvi’TGN, 'snil.u Sii, 111 inoM id.il no id Inc 
hivoivo I5anlv Id liidi.i m bondiui 
// 5 .Jnn(» IS02 Edfff A1 \ G College, 

Miyaili.and Pniv Collom . bondon Dnimti 
W.ii vv'is i(iriiilm'4 (dlicoi , lonimlssioii in 
2-071 b Pimj.ibis (now 1 /Jnd Piini.ibi'-) , si'imkI 
on N \\ F and in lUi' Hind Atuhau A\m 
Appointed to Hnu.nlo HonibpniilcTs Stall, 
was (bo Inst Indi.in to tomm.ind a rompany 
on III I ivi s< I \ ]( o rotin iied to (lie Pini)a)» beuis 
Couin il by landholdi is t o n s 1 1 t u e n e \ , 
non-ollitial nieniber ol Police bnqiiiiA Cotn- 
mlttoe, 102C, Peis As'-t to MHa Olluer 
diiitim Piimeol Wats’ visit, eledi'd by the 
Puti|ah Couin il to the I’lovnui.il Siinou 
Coir II ittee whir h eli'i t( d him as its Ch.iiriiuin, 
wasconiiei ledwitb the Poaids olll Comp,inios 
imludiit; Mossis Owen Uolii’its, the Punjab 
PoiHand C< ini't <‘o , W’ah Stone and bimo 
Coinpanv , Ninth fiidi.i Const i in tlonal I'imiiii- 
eois and Hie Fioiitiei Mminu Svrnlnato, 
appoinli'd Heveuue Member, Pun jali Gtiveiii- 
ineiit, 1020, tor Hiiee months ami iK'eatne 
peimaiient hevimie Moinbei in lO'M), 

aptminted to .u t .is Governor .luH to 
Odobii 052 v\.d iMiin appoiid'd >'» nt 
Goviinoi l''»Hih'h to Otb lime 1 0 ,4 M 15 li , 
102(1 K 15 b 10 5 5 |//////''N >1. low I 

M.HI biboii W lb (Hid C.iiniibi Upon ) 


li'TTLLW^OKTH, GuAiiAM Dennison, 
M 11101 Partner, Crolt. iV Foibes, ri\cluiiKe 
1 5iokeia, Bombay, & 17Juno1SSO?n Margaiel ’ 
blleii Auderson (15 March 1917) E(fnr 
St liawience College, Jl.iinsffate, and Hoval 
Military CollcKe, Sainlluirst Commissioned 
IS 2nd-Lleut to 2nd Bn A ork and Jianeab 
tir Keirt 1909, resigned In 1014 on joinin'? 
Messrs Croft, tfe Forbes, Exilian^o Hrokerh 
bornbay. Enlisted in laihorc Signal (’ompanyas 
Coipl Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
All!? 1014 with 1st Indian Expeditionarv 
Voree (Jr.intcd King’s Conimission as (\iplahi 
in Middlesex Eegt , January 191.”>, domold- 
bsed I9]y and rejoined Cioft and Forhof. 

• “ Waverley”, Wilderne.ss lUuil, Mala- 
b.irllill, Bombay. 

H roiV, sm ,tamks Datip, kcht (ioj2), 


SIKKIM, Maharaja of. If B. Maharaia sir 
Tanhi NAMQyvt, K C.l.E. (1929). ft. 

1893; ff. of lato Afaharaja Sir 'I'hntob Jilain- 
gya], K.C i.E. of Sikkim, m. grand-danphter 
of liouehcn Sholkhang (Kcgent of^ hl>('t) 
Educ.: Mayo Colb, Ajmer, St. laid a Sell., 
Darjeeling. Address: 'Ihe Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMHA, Beohar UAonuriR ; Zamindar and 

Jagirdar. Educ Government College, Jub- 

buipere. Elon Magte , Fiist Class, 

Hnttly, li.v& been member ol the (. I . 
Oounoll on behalf of Zammd.ars for two 
terraa; has been eleelod Member, TiCglsla- 
tivo Assembly, on Ixdialf of O.P. Zammdara 
Title Beolur recognised by Govertttnt‘»J'— • 
hereditary dislimtlon Am Dar- 

hariof H. F. the (lovernor, G. P , e\empWd 
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from Arms Act. Is Chairman of the Blstrict 
Council and Moml)or, Village Uplift Board, 
C P. and Berar. Member ot Communication 
Board, C P. Publications * Hindi Shastra 
Siddhonta Sar. Address: Jubbulporo, 

SIMLA, ARonBiSHOP or, since 1011, Most Itsr 
Asselu, B. J. Kenbalt. b. 1864. Bntd. 
Franciscan Order, 1879 ; Pricbt, 1887. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Crawley, Sussex, 
1800; Minister Provincial for England, 
1002; first Jl(H tor ol the Franciscan College. 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxford Union, 1907 ; Dellnitor-Gcncral, Eomo, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Vi sitntor- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress: Archbisliop*8 House, Simla B. 

8IKGH, LT.-Ooi. Bawa JiwAN, C.I.B. (1918) 

1 M.S. (rotd.) 6. May 6 1863. Educ.. Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleges, Lahore and St. 
Thomas' Hospital Medical Schools, Londoi.- 
Jolned T.M S.,1891 Served in Military Depait- 
mont to 1S96; Civil Surgeon, Meiktlla, 1816; 
Secretary, I.Q. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Burma, 1897-1809 . SiitJdt , 
Central Jail, Inscin, Burma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector-Genl. of Prisons, E. Bengal and 
Assam, 1010-1012 ; Inspecfcor-Gcnl. of Prisons, 
Bihar and Orissa, from 1912-1920 , Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H E. H 1 
Tlic Nizam’s Govt., 1020-23 ; and Director, 
Medic il, Sanitadon and Jail Depts , IT E.H. 
the Nizam’s Govt , 1 923-2 J, Address: 1 
Ilanchi, C’hota Nagpur 

SINGH, Gaya Pbasad, BA, BL, 31 LA., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpitr. Educ, . MuzaBarpur 
and Calcutta. Was a sub-dcpnty magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
Bcqucntiy; now practising ns a idcader, ua* 
a member of the Muzafar pur Municipal Board , 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory t'ornmitteo on Excise , 
an elected member of the JiOglslat.ivo Assembly 
smeo 1921; a Afcmber of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1 024 , one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma , 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad. Pre- 
sided over the 13th session of All-India 
(including Burma) Postal and E M. S , Bcliar 
an<l Orissa Provincial Conference at Muza- 
farpur in March 1933 ; presided over the 
5th session of tlie Burma Provincial 
Ksliattriya Nav>uvak Sangh in April 1933. 
Pn‘sided over the Punjal) Provineial Depress'd 
(’lasses Confereiue at Amritsar in September 
1933 , presided over opening c<‘remony ot All- 
Jndia Arts and Crafts l^xhibition held in Delhi 
in Oct 1933, i*r(S)dent of the 12tJi session 
of n P Provincial Postal and E M H Con- 
fer(m(*e at Bcuiarc's in March 1934 Puhlica- 
t%m “ Pictorial Kashmir.” Address . Muzalfar- 
pur (Biliar). 

SINGH, Eaja BAHADUK Suej Baksh, O.B.B. 
(1919), Taluqdar of Oudh. h, 15 8ept.l868. m. 
grand-daughter of Eaja Gangaram Shah of 
Khairlgarh (Oudh). Edue, : at Sltapiir and 
Lucknow. President, British Indian Assoon. 
of Qu(fh from X9?7-i9?0t 


first TA»g. Assembly. Pubhcation : ** A Talureiar 
of the Old School” by ” Hcliodorus ” nd 
** ArbPratiou.” Address: Kamlapur P <) 
Sitapur DU. (U.P.), 


SINGH, Kunwar SirMaiiaraj,M A.(Oxi<.i, 1) 
Bar-al Law. C l.E. Member of the Excr n/ 
Council of tiio U. P. Government, 1 155 
b, 17 May 1878, m. to Miss Maya Dos 
d, of the late Eai Bahadur Maya I n of 
Forozepur (Punjab). Educ,: Harrow jiqi 
Coll., Oxford; Bar.-it-Law, Middle Td.inie 
1902. Ent. U.P. C.S. 1904; Asst. See !o 
Govt. of India. Dept, of Education, 1911, M js 
and Collr. of Jlamirpur, U. P., 1917 , S( f \ to 
U.P.Qovt.,1919 ; l)v. Socretarv.Govt.ot In in 
Education Dept , 1920-23. Dy. Commi'.si.iiM 1 , 
Bahraich, 1923 ; Commissioner, Allalniml’ 
1027, Commissioner, Benares, 1928; AUalulnd 
1929 , Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931, Agi nt t ’ 
the Government of India in Koiitli \iiim 
1932. Puhhcahons Animal Eoport on (i, 
operative Credit Societies In the U.P, Ptos 
1919 * Eeportson Indian Emigration to M.mri- 
tius and British Guiana and on Mi '-mn 
to East Africa and various contriimtions to 
tlic prc'ss. Address Secretariat, Luctnow 


SINGH, The Hon. Eaja Sir EahpaTi, If (M r , 
(1916), 31oml)er, Council of State; Tangl.ir 
b, 7 Aug. 1867. m. niece of Thakur Jagntnoli n 
Singh, late Taluqdar of Dhaiiawnn Estate in 
Oonda Dist, Educ.. at Kao Bareili Hlgii h hool 
and M.A.O. College, Aligaih. President -ikct 
of the second U. P. Social Conference lul<l in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India So( lal t on* 
forcncje in 1910 , presided over 6th All-Indii 
Hindu Conference at Delhi In 19J8 ; doded 
Piosldent, British Indian Association of Oiidli 
in 1921 and was ro-clccted in 1021. AVas 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1009 and is 
Secretary of Kshattriya College, Lucknow, 
Member of the Executive Council ot the 
Lucknow University and of the (k>iirt )f the 
Hindu University of Benares; of the P»oird 
of Directors of Mahaluxml Sugar Coipora 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allah il* id 
Bank, again elected President, Ihitish 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindu Eeligioiis and < luiit 
able Endowments Committee appomb 1 b> 
U. P. Government. Puldxcaiions l’aniplil<t'> 
entitled ” Taluqdais and the Brltibh Indiai 
Association " (1 917) and “ Taluqdais and the 
Amendment of Oudh Ecnt Law” (192J) ‘iiici 
contributions to the press on social, poldiea 
and religious toiios. Address : Eiirri hud.uil 
Eaj, Dist. Eae Bareili, Oudh. 


8INHA, ANdORAH Narayan, M.A , 
M.L.A., Zemindar, July 3, 1889 i 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined tlic If'gl 
Court, Patna, as Vakil , appeared m thi 
famous “ Burma Case” of the Dun laoi 
Eaj as junior to Mr. C. E. Das, Mr. Srnn'^iS' 
Ayengar and the late SirAshutosh Mookh iji 
joined Non-Cooperation Movement >‘>-1 
at present Chairman of Gaya District I 
and Member, Council of State, repres< i tm 
Bihar and Orissa; Chairman, Eccc.'i^ 
ComrottWe ot the AU-Indla Uiit<?d< > 
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Conference held at Patna in 1926. Publica- 
lums : Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali into Hindi. Address Villa 
Poiawan, P. 0 Aurangabad, Diet. Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

SINHA, BnuPENDRA Naeayana, H a j a 
Bahadur (1918), B A (Calcnita), of Kashipur 
and Zemindar. & 15th J^ov 1888 m first Banf 
Prem Kumari and on demise Bani Surya 
Kumari. Edur Prosidcncy College, Calcutta. 
Member of the Dist Board of Mursliidabad fox 
12 years , 1st Class Hon Magto President, 
British Indian Association, Vice-President 
All-India Cow Conference Associition, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum; President of the 
India Art School , elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 , elected as a co-opted member 
of the Koyal Statutory Commission Member 
of the Pinance Committee ; Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee , Member of the E B Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt of Bengal. Re-elect cd to the Bengal 
Council in 1929, Ix'adcr of the Landholders’ 
party in the Council. ; 5t, Gariahat 

Road, Ballygunge, P.O., Calcutta-; or 
Nashipur Rajpbati, Nashipur P.O., Dist. 
Murshidabud, Bengal. 

MNHA, Kumar Ganqanayp, M. A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1930); Hon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta Cniversily (1922-23), 
Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 
1898. Educ.: at Monghyr Zilla Scliool 
(1907*10); Purnoa Zilla School, Presidency 
College (Calcutta), Government Sinsknt 
Coll., Calcutta ; and Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta University. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Gieat Britain and 
(reland in 1021 , Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1022, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Pollowsliip of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc., in 1923 ; a 
Commissioner oltho Purnea Munfclpaliiy and 
a member of the Purnoa District Board (1924- 
27); President of the Social and Religious 
Departinout of the Maithil Satnmolana, one 
of the lounders of the Nalioualist Party in 
tlie Legislative Assembly. Joined the Swu- 
lajya Party in the Assembly (1925) Elected 
a Secrelary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, 1928 ; a member of the Road 
Develoi)ment Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees, 1027-28. 
Life Member of the Emjure Pailiamentary 
Association; President of the Puinoa District 
Congress Committee (1925-1929), President 
of the Bllxar l*rovlncial Hindu Subha , Member 
of the Executive Committee of the All-India 
Hindu Sabha, President of the Bihar 
Provincial Ku^ 1 Sammelana (1926), 
President of the Bihar Prf)vlncial Board of 
the Hindustani Sevadal (1929), visited 
Europe 1080-81 , was in England during 
the first Round Table Conf<'reue<' Member 
of (T()yefnjng Body' of the Dhnrma Sanuij 
Sanskrit Colk‘ge, Mu/.affarpur , Member of 
Bihar Central Relief Committee, 1934. 2*ublica- 
tions : ** The Place of Videlxa in the Ancient 
and the Medlnval India ” (read In the. second 
OrienUI Oonferenoe) ; ** A Note on the Jan- 
8 Ha Beta**; and ‘'Discovery of Bengali 


Dramas in Nepal” and “Onaoino MaithiH 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries” (published In the Journal of 
the Asiitlc Society of Bengal): **Ii Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism ? ” (read In the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras 1924) iolnt 
editor of the typical selections frrra 
Maithlli pro]>o?ed to bo published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
” Barhut Inscriptions” published by the 
Calcutta University In 1926. Address ; 
*‘ Srinagar Darbar,” P. 0. Srinagar, Dist. 
Purnea (Bihar). 

S r NT! A , S UMUMJ [D \ \ \ I) A , Barry er, First elect ed 
l)y President, liulian Leg Assembly, first 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926, alsolTesldent of Legislative Council, 
1921-22 b 10 Nov. 1871, m the late Srlmatl 
Radliika, d of th3 late Mr Sewa Ram, of 
Lahore Educ • Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893, Allahabad High Court, 1896; 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded and 
edited The Hindustan Remew, 1899-1921; 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Council, Elected Legislative Assembly, 1920, 
also elected Its first Deputy President, Feb. 
1921 Established and endowed m 1924 the 
Sriinati Radhika Institute in memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Saehchi 
dauanda Slnhn Library, a splendid collection 
of classical and current works in English. 
Visited England in 1927 where he In writings 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
(he discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
111 the system kuov»n as Diarchy. 
Resumed Editorship of the Hindustan Revuvj 
In 1920 Became Managing Director of the 
Indian Nation, Patna, in 1931 Was especially 
mvitiMi wlulo 111 England m 1933, to appear 
befoie the Joint J*ari lamentary Committee on 
Indian Refoinm and submitted a lengthy 
inenioraTidum on the White Paper from the 
staiuiiKnnt of ( onstitntional nationalists 
Publication ** I’he Partition of Bengal or the 
Sepaiation Of Bihar." Address * Patna, Bihar. 

SlRi'AR, SIR Nrii'I.nihu JNath, IvT , MA, 
BL, J.aw Mimix r oi the Goveriinaut of 
India m Nabanabni lUsu, c d ot Jluigadas 
Basu Educ i»re»idi*m y College, Calcutta, 
Lincoln's Jnn Piaetised at Bliagalpore in 
Bihar as pli*<ul(‘r ''inee 1897 Memlx*r of 
Subordinate Judical S<‘rvlee, 1902-05, First 
Honoiii small in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907, Honours in Matliematies, Physics and 
Chemistry in BA, M A , in Chemistry. 
Holder of Foundation Si holarsliip, Pr(‘8ldency 
College; ApiK)int(‘d Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934 Advocate-General of 
Bc'iigal 1929-,) I ; Jlelegate to Third Round 
Table Conference* and Joint S(‘lc*ct (Vimmittee. 
Addresf^ (}oNc rimic'nt of India, Simla and 
New Delbi 

SIROHI, H H. Maharajadhibaj. Mahakao 
81 B SARur Bam 8imqh Bahadur. G.O.I.E., 
K.O.8.I. b. Sept. 27. 1888. «. to the gadl, 
April 29, 1920. Addrm .* Sirohi, Bajputana, 
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SJTAMAU, Ji. H. SIR llAJA llAM SiNOH, llAJA 
OF, K.O.l.%. 6 1880 ; desccudcd from llAthoie 
House of Kuclii Jiaroda. in tliricc. Hdne, 
l)aly Coll, Indore, III mil and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of seienco and ancient and 
modern plillosoph}', is ontilled lo a salute of 
11 puns. s. by selection by Oovt. of India 
in default of direct issue, 1900. Addreti 
Eamnivas Palace, Sitamau, C. 1. 


and Christ Cliureli, Ovtoid Joineil liKh.ii 
Civil Servue, lOOi) , served as Assistant Id »y) 
trato and Coll(‘c(or, Assistant Settt'im j 
Olllcer, IJ nder-Serrotary tn (1()\( inin. le 
Mapistiatc and Collector, Deputy Sdutn 
and Sendary to lloveinnient In thip. I 
Piovinc.es and .ilso as Dndt i-Secji t n 
l)<‘|)uly SecMtary .ind Joint Seirctaiy i 
Uoine Depaituiont ot Coveinment ol Jndn 
Addnns Home J^eiiartmeiit, Simla. 


STVACNVT^AM VILLAT. DEWAN JUiiADUn 
Sill TlNNEVhLLA MELLAIPFA, Jt A b. Iht 
A]>ril 1801 Kdiu Madias Clitlsti.in 
College SerMci* under Covernmoni , Itctiiud 
as Dy. Collector; president, Dist. Board, 
Tinnevelly, I'ljo Minister of Develop- 

ment, Ma Iras, 19iJ3-20 Addresff 77, North 
Car Street, Tinu' velly, 

SIVASWAMI AYYAR, Sill J> S., K.C.Sl, 
1915, C.SI (1912), C.TE. (1908), 
Betd. Idcinbcr, Executive Council, Madias 
b. 7 I'Vb. 1804. Educ. S 1*. (1. Coll(‘a;e, 
Tanjorc ; Coverninent Coll(‘po, Kumba- 
Konani , Presidency College, Madras , 
High ('ourt A'aKil, 188‘),AHslt Piotessor. 
Law College, Madras, 1H9J-99 , Joint 
J'alilor, Madras liaw Journal, 1H9J- 
D)()7 , liist Indian Ih piesimt.itlve of the 
Cmvtrsity ol Madras in the Madi.is Legisla- 
tuo Coiimll, 19Ut-U7 Ad\o( itc-(«eneial 
1907, Mciuher ol Extcnlivo Conmil, Madras, 
191J-17, ViM -Chamellor, Univeisity ot 
TV! nil as, H)10-1<S, Vi(e-Cliaiuellor of Heiiaies 
lliiidn lIni\eiMtv, 1918-19, Eluted to the 
Indian L(gislati\e Assemlily hv the distncts 
ol T«n)ore and 'J’rhhliiopoly, JUJO, President 
ol the SmoikI .ind Ninth Stssioiis ot the 
National Jjiheral Fi dt ration at C.iUntta, 19lt> , 
and Akola, 1920 JMembei ol the Indian 
D( 1( gallon at the Third Si'ssion ol the Asseni- 
blv ot the Leugm oiNationsat <Tine\a, 1922, 
Nominated Member ot the Indian Legislativi 
Asseinbh, J924 Ptdduahon Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928) yl<Wrc,s« Sudharma, 
Ed ward Elliot Jtoad, Mjlapore, ^ladias 

KlvEMP, PIIINK WIIITTIMIIIAM, 3rA,Minc, 
DA, Hist llononis (1900) , Indian Civil 
SirMee PiiiMit Jinlgi, babine High Couit 
h IJlhc 1880 m Doiuthv Emzv-i Edm 
Cnivoisiij of Mum b< ^1(1 , lM<ilions» 
CambiJdgi Joine<l J( 8, (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904, OliKlaiing DC 1910-1912, 
Sessions Judge 1918-1 9ii7 , Additional Judge, 
Lahon‘ High Comt 1027 , J’lu^ni’ Judge, 192 J 
Puhli<t(iiunt> Mnltani Stones Addicss 24, 
Jiau Com SI lloiul, Lahuii*. 

SLAJ>C, CtoiK.u LkKJ Howland, I; Se 
(load), AMICE , Coiitiolln ol Stoics, 
Jl, J» A C 1 llad\\a> b 20 Nov 1885. m 
\V]niti«'d E Ueed Ldtu Ciankigh Sihool 
and Uidvoisity (k)lleg(‘, London Alter [nacti- 
(al tiammg m ICngland jinnid the It Jt tV 
C I Hallway , I'JlO, as Assistant Engineer, 
tianslened to Stores Jleitartmeiit, 1914 
AddiesH Pali Hill, Dandia 

SLOAN, IhNWNT, M V, Cl E (19.10) , Joint 
Secretary, llonu' Dtpaitimnt, Covtin- 
ineiit ol Jucha h 9 Novemlier 1884 in 
Clady UoiXi d otli Hope JloUrison, Glasgow, 
Educ . Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 


SMITH, Aimiuii IClRKE. MA (Cambiid < 
Solicitor to Govoinnient of India, 19J2 b ^otii 
August 1878 Edue Chaiterhouse, Tiii*)t\ 
College, Cambiidgc. Artnled to ITeshfh Id 
Solidtors, London, and ndmittid a Solwitfi 
m J90J , joiiu'd bittleA Co . Itombay, in I9(e 
Solu itoi toGovi'innn nt and Public Piosei iitn 
ItomlMj, 192r)-l9J2 Addrebs Delhi uhI 
Simla 

SMlTlf, Sill OSDoiiND Auk ELL, Kt (I'n^, 
KCl L (1922), Goveinoi «*l the K'‘'U i 
Dank ol India (on leave) b 2<t 1)« i etnbei Is,: 
in Doiolliy Jaish Edm S>dney ({laimmi 

School Jlank ot New Soutli Wales, Comiiioii 
vvealth Dank ol Austialia, and Imj'uiil 
Hank ol India. Addx'sb lt(»mb.iv 

SMITIi-PEADSE, 'I'lioMVS Lwm.kmo: II \i i 
D\ (0\on ), JES, PiiiMipal, lla)lviiinii 
Colt g( , Daipm (on 1( a\( ) nt Miss Kat In i m. 
Wagboin Edtn Maiibonnigh, Eie'lin, 
PnithadHtns ‘ Enghsli Einiis m lii'li i 
sounds’ If/do'ss Ka|knmai ( olt 
J» iipiii C/oMt'-sis Llov<ls ILiiik Ltd < 'i 
and kings Diaiidi, (> P.iH Mall, bomki 
S W 1 


SMITH, SIRTuomAS, Kt. (1921), V.I), (19P) 
Clievnlier of the Order ot the Crown (Delgiuim 
(1919), Managing DireOor, Muir Mills Co, 
Ltd,, Cawoporc. b. 28 Aiig. 1875. w._ EJ-.U 
1 M.uid d. ot Sir Heniv Leilgaid .n 1907 2 »» 

Id Member of the Hunter Committee (u 
Punjab disorders, 1919. Presdt., Upl"'' 
India Chamber of Commerce, 1918-192] 
Member, U. J\ l^eg, Couniii, 1918-2I>, Pellow 
of Allahabad University, ]91*J-22; Coi"- 
mandant, 16th Cawnyiore KJfles, 191, PJ" 
Kepresent.'itive ol JOiiuiloyeis in Jndia at In- 
teriiatioiul Lalfonr Conteienee, Geneva, I'l 
Addrei^it Westheld, Ca wn pon , and Mui - 
wood, Virginia Water, Surrey 

SMITH, M altku Doufkt Geoiu.e, Dar-at lew, 
Ctiiuinissiomi ol J’olne, Honibav b '<*> 
Nov 1887 in Ellen d of the lati 1"'"^ 
GaOiiam' Edm Giove J’aik S‘ < * 

Wre\luim and Gra>\ Inn Joined ‘ "'e 
Seiviee, Dee , 1908, as Assistant Shih imi1< c- 
dent , Supuinlendent ot J^)lle( , Mai(hl9-i, 
J)y (Vmoiijshioiu 1 oi Poliie, liomb.n , J * » * 
Oltg D( putv InsiK itoi-Gi neial ol “ > 
Maiih J9.t2, CummiHsioiK'i ot » 

Jk>inl)aY,i9:i;i, awiiidtd king’s Pohee M( .i , 
lUJd Addrcb'i Head Police Ollii e, Doinb 


iOl-A.THKllEV MAliClAL, S.J , Pli D , M • 
Eoiiiier Principal of the Atcueo do Man 
Justitutioii iroin 1916-1920. Profch^^r 
Logic and Philosophy at St Xavior’8 Collw . 
Bombay, b, Nov. 7, 1872 In the province ' • 
Barcelona, North of Spain, Ordained at 8 . 
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Louis, Mo, CT. S. A. in 1906 mur * Vich. ] 
Spain and at St Louis University, Mo. U. B. A. 
wont to tlie Philippines On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the Araeiican Oovernments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U S A . in 1904 }*rof 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920 On the BtaflE of St 
Xavier’s Oollcge, Bombay, since 1922. Pitb- 
liratiotiis Author of “The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.** “A 
Study of Seismic Waves**. Contributor to 
the monthly review “ B.azon y Fe ’* edited 
at Madrid Author of “ A Compendium of 
the Science of f,ogic ’* Addrpsit * St Xavier’s 
College, Cniickshank Road, Fort, Bombay. 

SO LOMO^T, Capt William Ewart Clapstone, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (First Class) Member, 
Koval British (Colonial Society of Artists 
Director, Sir J J School of Art, Bombav , 
(hirator. Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, h Sea Point, Cape Town 1880. «. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L A., m 1906, 
Cwiadys, d of Rev. G. W. (^iwper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s Edvr * Bedford 
Grammar Sdiool, University School, 
Hastings and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur (’ope, RA, and J Watson Nlcol, 
and at the Koval Academy schools, Lon- 
don Took the lilghest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative painting Took 
the Gold Medal and Tra\ oiling Scholarship for 
ilistoiical Painting Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Koval Academy, appointed 
Principal, Sir J. J. Sc hool of Art, Bombay, 

1919, founded the edass of Mural Painting 
under H E Lord Lloyd’s direction, 

1920 , Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Sec.retarlat by Scliool 
of Art ‘•tudciits 1929, organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art student’s 
work at India House, London, 1931 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919 PnbhcaUons “ The Charm of 
Indian Art,’* “ The Bombav Kevival of Indian 
Art,’* “Tlio Women of the Ajaiita Caves,*’ etc 
Address School of Art Bungalow, Bombay 

sORABJI, Cornelia Kaisar i-IImd Gold 1st 
class modal a909) Bar Ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Piirdahnisiiins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Bohar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and Consulting (’ounsel from 1904-to 1922 
Kdiic * Somcr^lle Coll , Oxford, Lee and 
Pembertons. Lincoln’s fun Fields, London , 
Bachelor of Civil Law, Oxford, 1892 , 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 1923 Practis- 
ing High Court, Calcutta. Publications 
“Sun Babies’* (1904), “ Jietween the Twi- 
lights ’’ (1908) , “ The Purdanishui *’ (1916) 

“ Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Series Hlustrated), 1920 
“Therefore’’ (1924), Gold Mohur Time, 
(1930) , “ Susie Borabji— -Lie “ (1932), contri- 
butions to the Nineteenth Century, \Vet>t minster 
Gazette, The Times, other newspapers and 
magazines Address ' Holcyon Club, 14, 
Cork Street, London, W 1 

'OUTER, Charles Alexander, C SI. (1033), 
ICS, Member, Board ol Revenue, Madras 
b Kith June, 1877 m Cliailotto Dorothy 
Jesson Educ (’aius College, Cambridge 
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Arrival in India, 1901, and served in Madras 
08 Asstt Colli, and Magistrate; Asstt Secy, 
to Govt., 1900, Under-Seeretary, Revenue 
Department, 1909 , Bul>-Colloctor and Joint 
Magistrate, 1910, Olfg Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916, Commibsioner, Coorg, 1918-1923, 
(’ollr. and Dist Magistrate 1924, Oifg. Soev 
to Govt , l»ublic Works Department, 1928 , 
3rd Mcmiier, Board of Revenue, 1930 , 1st 
Member, 1031. Address: Taylor's Gardens, 
Adyar, Madras 

SOUTER, Edward Mvthesov, cte, (lOSl) , 
Managing DirciTor Ford and Macdonald Lid 
(’awnporc and Hon Channinn, Cawnpoie 
Improvemeiil Trust h it) .l.iniiarv J891. m 
Dorothy Mar\ \ndrcac Edm Inverness 
Veademy Htotlaud .Toiiu d Ford and 
Macdonald Ltd in 1908, K'picsmifcd Up]K*r 
Indian (fiiambcr ol (’omincnc on U P Legis- 
lative Coimcil, 1926-1931 Hon Chaninan, 
Cawnporc fmprovomciit Trust, since 1931 
Xddiess Civil Lines, Cawnporc 

SPACKMAX, Lieut -C or, William Collis, 
1 M S , M R C S , L R (’ 1* , J\l r. , B B (J.ond ), 
F R C S (Ed ), M COG ( Lug ), F C P B 
Prolcssiir of MidwiliTv and Gynaecologv, 
Grant Mcdual College, Bombav b 23 Bcjit 
1889 m Audic\ ILdcn Ldi'ii Smith Educ 
3’ient CoIleg(‘, and Bt Bartholoiiu'w’s Hospital, 
London War Seivite 191 4- IH, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (J^risonor oi War 1916-18) 
Wounded tiviee mentioned in disjiatehes , 
Frontier Medal 1923 'J’ransterred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Boml>av Pn'sidcnt \ Publica- 
tions numt'rous artu Ics on piofcssional 
subjects in varioiis Journals Address 
Uotkv Hill Malabar Hill, Bombav , Rustom 
Building, Ohurchgate Strtsd, Jiombay 

SPRAWSOX, CuTiiBERT Allan, Maior-Genf- 
RAL IMS, M D (Loud ), n S , F R C P , D 
Litt Ol.E (1910) RHP (1933), Oiiicer 
ot Order of Ht. John ot J'‘rusa](‘m (1930), 
Director-General, fndiaii Medical Service, 
from Nov 1, 1933 b I March 1877 
Educ King’s Coll , J/mdon and King's Coll , 
Hospital Indian MiHlictil Service, 1900 , 
J'rotessor ot Mcdhinc, laicknow, 1915-29, 
Consulting PhysKian, Mesopotamian Expedi- 
tionary Foico, 1917-20, JnsiHvtor-tlcneral, 
Civil Hospitals, U P , 1929-30. Burgeon- 
I General with the Government of Madras 
( Publications Joint author ot “ A Guide to 
I the use oi Tuborciiliu,*’ 1914 , “ Tuberculosis 
I in Indians , “Moore's Family Medicine,’’ 
8th and 9th editions Address New Delhi. 

SRINIVASA IYENGAR, b 11 Sept 1874 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashyam 
Iyengar Educ, Madura and Prosidenoy Col- 
• lege, Madras Vakil (1808) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 , President, Vakils’ 
Association ^f Madras ; President, 
Madras SoCml Reform Association, 1916-20 , 
FeUow of the Madras University ; Member, 
All-lndia Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly ; Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1026-27 Publications : 
" Law and Law Reform ’’ (1909) ; Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927, Address 
Mylapore, Madras. 
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SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahaduji Ratri Vek- 
KATA, BJl., B.L., High Court Vakil, Guntur, 
and Member, Legis. Assembly, b, 1877, 
m. to d, of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Qaru. Educ,\ Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll., Madras. Joined Cocauada Bar, 
1903, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Dist. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years; was member, 
Histna Flood Committee; Secretary of the 
First Dt. Congress Committee. Addr4»* * 
Guntur. 

SRIVASTAVA, The noN Sir Jawal\ Prasm), 
Kt (1034) M sc , Te<*h (Vlft ), A M S T , 
Air M L C Minister of Education and 
Agrhulture V P , Rais and Landlord, Bansi 
District Basti UP b 16 August 1889 m 
2nd February 1007. Kailash, d of the late 
Munshi Mahadco Prasad, Itctired Deputy 
Collector, Jaunpur. Educ Clirist Churcli 
College, (’awnpore, and Muir Ci'ntral College 
Allahabad 3*roc*ecdcd in lOOH to England 
as Govt of India State Technical Scholar, 
joined Manchester Oolleg<‘ ot T(‘clmology, 
obtained degree of M So , Tech 1 01 1 Won 
several distinctions Travelled extensively 
in Europe; returned to India in April 1012 
and took up appomtnient as Industiial 
Chemist under 11 P Govt Durmg the war 
served in the Indian Defence Forc(‘ and did a 
great deal of work for the Indian Munitions 
Board Tii 1019 ga\e up Govt service and 
took to private business , acquired interest in 
several coneerns ineludiug the Cawnpore 
Dyeing and ('loth 3*riutmg Co .Ltd , the New 
Victoria Mills Co , Ltd and the Indian Tnr- 
pentme and KosinCo ,Ltd for the control ot 
which he is still responsible Was elected 
unoppost'd to the U P Legislative Council 
in 1026 by the TJi>per India C’hamber of 
Commerce and was re-eiccted in 10.30 iSer\ed 
as ('hairmau, U P Simon Committee in 102H 
and for three years as Hony ('halrman, 
Cawnpore Improvement Trust Appomted 
Minister of Education, U P 7th February 

1031 Acquired the Pioneer Newspaper m 

1032 and established it as an organ of Land- 
holders and business community Addresa 
Secretariat, United Provinces Government, 
Lucknow. 

SRIVASTAVA, RAM Chandra, B Sc., Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, Ind ia. b. 10th Sept. 
1801 m. to the late Radha Pyari Srivastava. 
and again to Nawal Kishori Srivastava, 
Educ. : Muir Central College,^,., Allahabad ; 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter ; Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London; Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Paohrukhi ; and Deputy 
Director of Industries, U.P. Addresi : Civil 
Lines, Cawnpore. 


8TANDLEY, ALFRED WILLIAM Evans, Associ- 
ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Council 
of the Institution of En^neers (India) ; Chict 
Engineer and Secretary, P. W. D., Bikanei 
State b 20 Nov 1866. m.Vna.d of HF D 
Bunlngton, ICS. (retd.) Educ : Roy.u 
College of Mauritius and then at Rovil 
Indian Engineering Coll , Coopers Hill 
Joined P W D. in U.P , Irrigation Branch, 
Asstt. Engineer in 1891, Construction oi 
Gangao Dam, Upper E J. Canal in 189.) , 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction oi 
dHinage and sewerage and water- woiks 
Promoted Ex Engineer in 1899; servuos 
lent to Bikaner State, 1903-06, during whK }i 
several irrigation schemes, water works au>i 
central electric power station wore desiguf d 
and constructed; also originated the invcgtiu.i- 
tion of the feasibility of irrigating the Noiti] 
tracts of the State from the Sutlej river whir h 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a shau 
of the water in the Sutlej Valley Project now 
under construction : Sanitary Engr. to Govt , 
U.P. in 1908 and 1909. Promoted to Supenn 
tending Engineer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government 
P.W.D., Irrigation Branch, U. P. in 1918 and 
retired in 1921. Publieatiom * Papers on 
** Subsoil Percolation** and ** Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs** in the Journal of tlie 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Addrett : Bikaner. Rajputana. 

STEIN, 8m AuaSL, E:.C.1.E., Ph.D., D. Litt 
(Hon. Ozou.), D. So. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab); Fellow, Brit. Acad., Corres- 
poBdant del* institut de France. Gold Medal 
list, R. Geogr.Soc , R. Asiatic Society, etc , 
Indian Archceological Survey, Officer on 
special duty, (retired) b. Budapest ; 2« 

Nov. 1862. Educ : Budapest and Dresden, 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquitits 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and m 
England, 1888-99. Prlncii^Ul, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. S. as Prino. of Calcutta Madraseh, 1809. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P 
and Baluchistan, 1904. Carried out archseologl' 
cal explorations for Indian Govt., in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archaeological 
Survey. 1909; carried out geographical and 
arcbmological explorations in G. Asia and 
Persia, 1918-16 , on N. W. Frontier and in 
Baluchistan, Kharan and Kalat, 1926 - 2 S, 
retired 1929 Evplonnl in Pcr'^ian 
Baluchistan, a long P<‘rfeian Gult ( ". 
and in Southern Perbiu, J 932-16 U 
Publications : iCalhana’s Chronicle ot 

the Kings of Kashmir: Sanskrit text, 
1892 ; trans , with commentary, 2 vols. 1906 , 
Sand-burned Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 : Ai 
cientKfudan^ 1908 (2 vols.), Ruins of Desi.t 
CaOiaVy 1912 (2 vols.) , Serindia, 1921 (5 vols ) 
The Thousand Buddhas; Memoir on Map'' 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols ) 
Innermost Asiat 1928 (4 vols.) ; ** On Alexaa 
der*8 Track to the Indus '* ; On Anciei t 
Central-Asian Tracks ‘1988, and numcrou 
papers on Indian and Central Asian Arclui 
ology and Geography. Address i Srlnagai 
Kashmir; E. I. Uhlted Service Club, London 
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^rEPHBlNS, Ian Mblvillb, Director of Public 
Inforjuatlon, Government of India, b. 
February 1903. Unmarried Educ * at 
Winchester (1916-21) and King's College, 
Cambridge (1921-26). Took Ist Class honours 
in the Natural Sciences Tripos, 1924, and 
again in the History Tripos, 192.5 
Exhibitioner, King’s College, 1922 , 
E J Smith Besearch Student, 1 925 , 
Supervisor in History, King’s College, 

1 925- 26. H(dd tvrtain private Secretaryshijis, 

1926- 28 Aiipointod Deputy Direct «»r ot 
Public information with the Govcininent oi 
India In March 1930 On Siictial duty with 
the Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 
Appointed Director of Public Information 
in August 1932 Address Home Department, 
Government of India 


SThlPHENSON, Sm Hugh Lansdown, K C.S T 
(1927), KCIK (1924) Governor of Burma, 
since 1932 b 8 April 1871 m 1905 Mary 
Daphne, d of late John M Maidlow, barrister 
Educ : Westminster , Christ Church Oxford 
Entered Indian Civil Service 1895 , Under 
Secretary to Govt of Bengal, 1899-1902, 
Registrar, (’’alcutta High Court, 1902, 
Acting Chief Sccretarv 1902 ; Private Secretary 
to Lieutenant Governor , Secrctarv to the 
Hoard of Revenue, Calcutta , Financial 
Secretary to Gov’einment of Bengal, ami 
additional Secretary , Member, Southborough 
Reform Committee , Chief Secretary 1920 , 
member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1 922-27, 
Acting Governor of Bengal, 1926 and 1930, 
Goveinor ot Bihar and Orissa, 1927-1932, 
Governor of Burma, since 1932 Address 
Governor’s Camp, Burma. 

sT EW VR I ), M 4 JOK-(tFNKR vl Epwakp 

MERlviljL, C B , () B E Dire(tor ot Supplies 
and Transport, Indian Army b 5 Frv 1881. 
rn F M Syrnc Edur Hail('ybury College 
Served 111 South Airuaii War 1001 -DK)2 
the Great Wai, Erauce and Mesopotamia, 
Aighaiustan 1919 Addnss Army ITead- 
qu.irters, Dtdhi 

STILL, Charles, CIB, Indigo Planter, d. 
1849. Educ . privately Address Sathi 
Factory, Churaparum. 

STOW, Vincent Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 
(Otcon ) ; V D C I E (1934) , Llterae Huma- 
niores, (1906) (July 1931); Principal, Mayo 
College, Ajmer, b 27 July 1883 m. Marie Eli- 
nor Morier (1912) Edu>c : Winchester Coll , 
and Exeter Coll., Oxford. Asst. Master, Marl- 
boroughCoJl , 1906 ; appointed to Chiefs* Col- 
leges cadre, IBS, 1907 ; Asst. Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 ; Principal, RajkumaT Coll., 
Raipur, 1912 ; I. A. R. 0., Active Service, 
M. E. F. 1918 ; attached to Civil Administra- 


tion, Iraq, 1919 , Principal, Rajkumar Coll., 
Raipur, 1919 ; Principal, Mayo College, ^mor, 
July 1931. PublicaitoiM : Educational Works. 
Address Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 

BUBBARAYAN, Dr. Paramasiva, M.A.,B.C.L. 
(Oxon ), LL D. (Dublin), Zemindar of Kama> 
ramangalam. h 11 Sept 1889. m, Radhabal 
Kudmal d of Ral Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Tliree s. one d, Educ : Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the flrst reformed Legislative 
Council , has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of AU-India Congress Committee, in 1920. Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30 President. Madras Olympic Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockey Federation Address : 
“Timehengodu”, Salem; District “Fair- 
lawns,’* Egmore, Madras. 

SUBEDAR, MANu, B.A. (Bombay), Dakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphinstone College, B Sc. 
(Eco ), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrlster- 
at-Law, Giav’s Inn, 1912, Managing Director 
Acme- Bala I’radlng Co , Ltd. Educ . New, 
High School, Bombay, First in Matric from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay ; 
James Taylor Scholar Ar Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., 
Ltd. (1917) , Secretary, Morarji Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd. ; 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd , (1919) ; Partner, 
Laljl Naranji Az; Co , Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co., Ltd , Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust , sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be- 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee ; 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co. 
(1920) , Director of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co, Ltd (1924), Managing Director, Acme- 
Bala Trading Co., Ltd. (1925) , Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment. Wroto separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and also on 
Housing Scheme. Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee, appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee OfholAl adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mysore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombe^ to 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indian 
(Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 1931, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants* Chamber, 
1932 Address: Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay. 
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SUB&AHMANYAM, Bao Bahadua Calaoa 
SUNDAEATTA. B.A., B.L., Landowner. h 
Bov. 1862. Bdue.: Kumbakonam and 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma- 
d, of C. Munaksbaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
In Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1011-1918 ’ Member, Liberal League, Madras . 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements, elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 192JJ. Fvblvcations 
Pamphlets on Bubonie Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts Chairman, 
Board ol Directors, Irulo-Coinmi'rcial Bank, 
Limit (‘d, MAya^arani Aildrena Mayavaram, 
S India, 

SUHRAWABDY, SIR, Hassan, Kt (1932), Lt- 
Colonel, I T. P., QBE (1927), Kaisar-i-Hind 
Medal 1st Class (1930), L M S M D , F. K. C 
S. L, D P H , L M Rotunda Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University Chief Medical 
Olficer, (Indian State Rlys E B R Adminstm ) 
b Dacca, 17-11-1884 s of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah cl Oliaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studleb <te Female Education inBcngal 
m. Shahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Moharaed of Dacca d one Educ. 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 
burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24 , Deputy Piesident, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest (Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Muslim Univ , 
Aligarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ Congress, Edinburgh, 
19.U. President, Board of Studies, Arabic A 
Per‘sian; Pre-ident, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John. President, Bengal I. T. F. Committee, 
1922-2.') Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Foundwl by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
Prcsidenl A Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn & Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British Empiie Social Hygn 
Congress, London, 1927. First Class Hony. 
Presidency Magistrate Pvihlicatiom . Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India ; Calcutta and 
Environs , Manual of Post Operative Treat- 
ment , Manual of First Aid tor India , The 
Economic Effects of Venereal Diseases on 
Industries in India ; Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal ; Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tibbl System 
of Medicine Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene propaganda. 
Address : 2, Belvedere Park, Allpore, 

Calcutta, India. 

SUHBAWARDY, Sm Zahhadur Rahim 
Zauid, M.A., B.L., Kt , Bar-at-Law, Presi- 
dent, Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
Government of India; late Judge, Calcutta 
High Court, h, 1870. Edw : Dacca and 
Calcutta. Address’ 8, Wellesley 1st Lane, 
Calcutta. 1 


SUKHDEO Pkrshad, Sir HA, Thakur f 
.lasnagar. Rao Bahadur (18951 
Cold Xalsar-l-Uiud Medal (1901 y 
C.l.E. (1902); Knight Bachelor (1922). h 
March, 1862 m, Mohanj], d of Parannatu 
Hukkoo. Educ. : at Agra CoUege SettlcimnT 
Ambala, 1885 ; Judicial Secretary, Mar\\,u 
1886 ; Member of Council, 1887 , Sem .t 
Member. 1901 ; Minister Marwar. 190 -, 
Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18, Revemu 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 3 919-21 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920. Politn il 
Judicial and Finance Member, 1922 2i) 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from 1930. A Sirdar ot 
first rank with Judicial powers in Marw ir 
Holds three villages in Jagir of an annuil 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications. Faniin*^ 
Report, 1899-1900 , Origin of the Rathoi 
Agricultural Indebtedness. Address 
Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Kajputana ) 

SUKTHANKAR. ViSHNU Sitaram, M i 
(Cantab.) PhD. (Berlin), Kaisar-i-Il nul 
Medallist, Corresponding Member, Orient il 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia, Fcllou 
Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona Lecturt'i 

I m the Post-graduate Department of tlu 
Bombay University b 4th May 1S^, 

I m Elcanora Bowing (died Otli Aug, 1920) 

I Educ. Maratha High School and S Xavier ^ 
College, Bombay , St. John’s GilJege 
Cambridge (England) ; and Berlin Univr I'^itN 
Formerly Asstt Superintendent, Arclirf'oloyn ul 
Survey, Western Circle , Secretary, Bhaml.ii 
kar Oriental Rescan h Institute, J’ooni 
Publirations * Die Grammatik Sakai ayana'^ 
JiCiprig, 1921 , Vasavadatta, Oxford Uiin 
Press, 1923 , First Critical Edition ot Uk 
Mahahharata, 1933, Studies in Bhasa , Jijne 
Studies Contributor to Journal, Amcrn.in 
Or Soc * Ind Antiquary EpigraiJn.i 
Indica, Journal, Jlornbay Br.anch, Ro\.il 
As Soe , Journal, German Or. Soc, ttr 
Hditor-in-Chiet Journal ol the Bombay Brain h, 
Royal Asiatic Society. Addresn Bhandaikai 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN Smnvn S\hiH7.\I)\, 
Sir, Kt (1932) Mhntazim-Ud-Deula, C 1 J 
(1924), M A ,LL M (Cantab.),Barrister-at-k.ui, 
son ot ImtUz-Ud-daula Nawab Ghulam Alim 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi , Appeal Member sim e 
1918 b 1864. w 1912 Lucy Pellmg M.ill 
ui Biisiol. Educ . at the Aligarh Mahunieil.ii 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ’s Collegr . 
Cambndge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894, BA, LJ..T. , 
June 1894, M.A. and LL.M (1909), wa** 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, I i" 
Member of Council, 1909 12, Finance Menibti 
1912-16, and Army Member, 1917 , a Memb« i 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire 
causes of Disturbances in.Delhi, Punuib, ami 
Bombay, 1919-20. A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to represent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31 Address. CwalK'* 
India. 

SUNDARA RAJ, Dr. B, MA (Madra*. 
Ph.D (Liverpool) ; Director of Fisheries 

Madras b. 1888. Educ. : Madras an 
Liverpool Assistant to. the ITscicultnrat 
Expert 1916; Asst. Director of Flsheiio- 
(Inland) 1920 Publicaiions : -Cb 
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occurrence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres Gingmianus) near Madras, Bombay 
aVatural Historv Society Journal, XXIII; 
Note on Trygon hunhlii, Mulln and Henie 
Kecords of the Indian Mus Vol X, 
Note on the Breeding of Chiloseum, grisem, 
Mull, and Henie. llecords of Indiau Museum 
Vol XII , Bemarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochilus. read before the Indian Science 
Congress, 1916; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of MeWiras Kecords of Indian Museum. 
Vol. XTI ; On the habits of Hilsa (Clupca 
ilisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon Asiatic Society Journal, Vol 
XIII, 1017 , The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria, 
jA*aflet issued by Fisheries Department 
A new genus of Lemirid fish parasite from ' 
Madras, read before the Science (\mgress, 
Nagpore , 1920; A new Copepod parasite' 
from the gills of Wallago Attu, (Fisheries I 
Bulletin 17) , Oencral Editor of the Madras ' 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1923 ; Littoral Faima 1 
of Knisadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar ' 
(Madras Government Museum Bull. New 
Senes, Natural History Section, Vol, J, No J, 1 
1927 Kepori,s on Hvdrozoa, (Siphonophon) I 
Cirri])Pdu, Amphipoda, (CaprellidaB) Decapod | 
(Pagurid.i‘) Pycnogonida and Appendix I 
The Veitebrato Fauna of Kru^sadai Island 
Fish Statistics for 1925-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) tor 1020-27 and 1927-28. Presidential 
Address— 15th Indian Science (Jongress — 
Zoological Seitioii, 1028, Systematic Survev 1 
of Deep Sea Fishing groiinds by S T ‘Ladv • 
Foschen’ 1927-28 Keport III of Fisheries' 
Bulletin, No 23 and Aiticle “ Piscicultuie ” 
m Allahabad Farmer, November 19V; i 
AddreiiS “ Nowroj Gardens,’* Ohetput, 
Madras. 

SI NDAUAM ClfFTTI, KiiisirNAWi ('jiKTTTrut ' 
Diw^n lUUADFii, B a , Ji L , Puisn(' ,Iudg< 
High Gourt, Madras h 18 Nov 187.5 J(»me<l 
th(5 service as (>tfg distrut munsiff, 1002,, 
snh'judgo J919, sessions judge, 101 (>, distrui ' 
and sessions judgi* 1020, otfg lUdge, high, 
(ouit, Madras, 1920 1929 and again in lyio 
confirmed July 1930 Address ]lighGouTt,i 
M.iui. s 
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SUKANA, Shxtbhkaran b. 13th Aug. 1896. 
m. In 1910 and again In 1920. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta. Senior 
Memnor, Calcutta University Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928 Founder, “Surana Library**, 
Churu (Rajputana). Asst. Secretary, Jain 
Swetamban Terapanthi Sablia. Calcutta, 
1930. Hon. Magistrate, Churu, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta ; Cliuni 
(llajputana) 

snuVE, Dvj)\s\Hi:n Appas\hku, Rao 
Baiivdor (1034), Prime Minister ot 
Ivolliapur h 7th February 1903. 
w Kumnn Shantadevi, d of the late Akojirao 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of Nej Edtic : lialdwin 
High School, Bangalore Chief Secretary 
toll n 1925 to 1929, Acting De wan 1929-31. 
AppoinU'd Dewan 1931 Prime Minister 
Jan 1932 Rao Saheb, 1930 Attended first 
Indian Round Table Conference in London 
as Vilviser to States’ Delegation and third 
Bound 1’ahle Gonferjunc as a delegate 
N(‘W Palac(‘, Kolliapur 

SUTHERLAND, Libut.-Col. Datid WATBitS,C. 
I.E., l.M 8. (Retired). late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll , Lahore b Australia, 18 Dec. 1871. 
m 1915 Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d, of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Edue.: Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ, M.D. (Bdln.), M.B. 
C.M.(Edln.), F.R.C P. (Lond.),kR.S. (Bdln.), 
Fell Roy. Soc., Med , London. Address : 
28, Jail Road, Lahore 

SUTHERLAND, Rkv. Wiij.hM SINCLAIR 
M A , li 1) (Glasgow University) , Jiaiser- 
i-Hind Gold Medal (1930) , Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady Willlngdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chmglepiit, S India' b 15 July 1877, In 
JnveriiesB-shiie, Scotland w Elsie Ituth Nicol. 
M A. of Melbourne, Australia. Educ. Qame- 
tliill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of tiie Church 
ot Scotland in Chingleput District sinco 1905 , 
appointed Supdt. of Lady VVillingdon Leper 
Settlement 111 1925 Address Lady Willlng- 
don Leper Settlement, (yliingleput, S India 


SURAJ SINGH, Captain Bahadur, 0.B.I.,I.0 I 
M. Marshal ot the Legislative Assemblv. b, on 
Feb. 1878. m. Ratanaour. Educ. : under pri- ' 
vate tutors. Entered army in 1893 as a 
private soldier ; served In Somaliland 1903-04 ; 
mentioned for good service ; Viceroy’s Com' 
mission 1907 ; served as Indian Staff Oflicer , 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 nnd 
1919-21 ; served on the staff of Generiil Sir I 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 1 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16; Prance to 
1918 ; Egypt and Palestine to 1919 ; Afguan 1 
War 1919 , retired on amalgamation ol the | 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon. rank of Captain 
1023; apptd. Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1921. Publications i Ehlalat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
in Urdu): Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths; Other Military books In 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911. “ Modem Saints of the Sikhs '* 
Series, Vols. 1 and II in Gurumukhl, 1927- 
1928. Address', Kucha Khai, Eatra Karam 
Singh, Amritsar. 


SWETACHALAPATHI RAM KRISHNA 
llANGA Rao Bahadur, Sri Rajah Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbin b 20 Feb. 1901. Educ: 
Bobbili, privately. Ascended gaill In 1920 , 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Memlier 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930. Hon. A D C. 
to H. E. the Governor of Madras from Jan. 

1930, Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 

1931. Address: Bobbili. Madras Presidency 

SYBD ABULAAS Zamindar. b 27th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.: Govt. 
City Sciiool, Patna , studied privately English. 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd 
Hon. Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon. Magte., 1906-26, elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 ; elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 , 
elected member of Blliar and Orissa Riesearch 
Society, Nov. 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League; Hon. Asstt. Secry., 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League ; 
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i^ptd. Member of the proposed London 
Mosque Committee^ 1911; apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Bace Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dlnge In 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn , 1914; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihar! Students* Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-lslamia, Patna, 1914; 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917-18, 
nominated non-otQcial member. Mental 
Hospital, Patna, 1928. Addrest : Abulaas 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYED, MoBtiHTR Kahmak, B.A., LL.B , 
ME.A.S., F.R.S.A. (London)., M.LC., High 
Court Pleader, Akola , born at Saugor, 1893, 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad ; Senior 
Vlce-l*resident, Akola Municipal Board (the 

S emicr Mimlclpality of Berar), 1925-1928; 

ficer-in-Charge of the Akola Municipalltv 
1928; Chairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1925-1927 , Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-80) ; Member, C. P. Legislative Council 
since 1926; nominated to the Panel of 
Chairman, C P. Council, Deputy Leader, 
Democratic Party, (Majority Party) C P Legis- 
lative Council (1 928) , Member, Governing 
Body C. P. and Berar, Literary Academy, 
Member, Executive Council, All-India Muslim 
League and All-India Muslim Conference ; 
President several Anjumans and Political 
Organizations in Berar , Member, Central 
Khilafat Committee , some time Hon 
Editor, the Al-Haq, Nagpur, Member His- 
torical Records Commission, il928), Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, Berar, Muslim 
Educational Conference, (1928); President, 
C P. and Berar All Parties Muslim Con- 
ference, 1 928 President Muslim Education 
Society, Akola, re-elected Senior Vice-Presi- 
dent, Akola Municipality, 1932; Memtier, 
Governing Body, King Edward Memorial 
Society of C P. and Berar A Constant Contri- 
butor to several leading journals in India and 
England Selected by Government to give 
evidence before Lothian Committee on behalf 
of Mussalmans of Berar (1 932) , Member 
C P Educational service Selection Committee, 
Member, (’ P .Tuditial Sen ice Selection 
(’ominlttee Member, Standing Committee 
on Education C P Council , Member several 
select Committees (' P ('oum 11 , Publicatiom 
“ Miratul Berar ” and “ Nighadasht Atfal,” 
etc Addffsa Akola 


SYEl), Sir MUHAMMAD SA ’A BULLA 
Kt (1 928) M A , (Chemistry) 1 900 , B L 1 907 , 
Advocate, First Grade, Calcutta High 
Court, h May 1880, Educ Cotton 
College, Gauhati, Assam (FA); Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta (M A ), Ripon 
College, Calcutta (B L.), Asst. Lecturer in 
Chemistry Cotton College, Gauhati, 1908, 
Practised as a lawyer in Gauhati courts, 
1909-19 ; in the Calcutta High Court, 1920-24 , 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 1913-20 , 
again since 1928; Minister, Assam Govern- 
ment in cliaige of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 , Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government In charge of Law and Order 


and P.W.D., 1929-30 Member in charge r 
of Finance and Law and Order ffom Novcinb 
1930 to April 1934. Address. 210, Lf)v 1 
Circular Road, Calcutta 

SYED, Sirdar An Khan, created Nawab Sim .r 
Nawaz Jung. Bahadur, 1921, Postman* ir 
General of H. E H. the Nizam's DominKMir 
1922-1929 (retired) 5. 26th March 1879. eld. t 
surviving s. of late Nawab Sirdar Diler Jui. ^ 
Sirdar Dller-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Diler-ul-Mmk 
Bahadur, CT.E., some time Home Secret 
at Hyderabad, m 1896 , six s two d Edtn 
privately. Entered the Nizam’s service, itn i 
has held several responsible positions, indud- 
Ing the Commlssionershlp of Gulburga h >. 
Vince , presented Georgian and Queen ]M ir\ 
Historical Furniture to the National 
tion at Victoria Memorial Hall, Calcuifa 
1908. Publications • Lord Cnrzon's Adiniuj.- 
tration of India, 1905 , Unrest in India, 1907 , 
Historical Furniture, 1908 , India of To-d , 
1908 , Life of Lord Moriey, 1923 , The J. irl 
of Heading, 1924 , British India, 1926 1 li< 

Indian Moslems, 1928, contributions to tlu> 
English and Indian Press wltti regard t > 
the Indian political situation. Addies'^ 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

SYED BAZA ALT, Sib, C B E (Kt 1935) 11 I 

of the Government ol India in .south 
Africa, BA LLB (Allahabad Inn;) 
h 29 April 1882 m d. ot his motlu 1 
first Cousin Educ Government Jliuh 
School, Moradabad and Malionu'din 
College, Aligarh Started practice .11 
Moradabad in 1008 and was a radical in poli- 
tics , leturned to U P. Legis. Council 1912 , 
took prominent part in Cawnpoie Mosqui 
agitation , elected Trustee of Ahgarh Collcije 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee, returiinl 
unopposed to U.P. Council in 1916 and 1920 , 
was one of those responsible for introdutint; 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Boards in U.P. ; took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916, 
same year settled at Allahabad , identified hioi- 
self with Swaraj and Khilafat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co-operation jiro- 
gramme, became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court ; was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy In 1922 and 1923 In connection 
with Turkish question; gave non-party cm 
dence before Reforms Inquiry Committee in 
1924 ; President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924 
Member, Govt, of India*B Deputation to Soutli 
Africa (1025-1926). Substitute Delcgat< 

Government of India’s Delegation to Assembh 
of League of Nations, Geneva, 1929. PmW* 
cations Essays on Moslem Questions (1912) 

** My Impressions of Soviet Russia,” (193o) 
Address Durban, South Africa 

SYBDNA TAHBR SAIFUDDIN SAHBB, H ; 
HOUNRSS Sardar (MuUajl Saheb), Hh 
Priest of DawoodI i^hra Shia Mahomed, 
community and First Class Sardar of Dect 
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Fifty-flrst incumbent of the post of Dai->tur 
Mutiaq, which has been in existence of 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans. They ha^ enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government. 
Address- Surat; and Salfl Bfahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 


SYMN8, John Montfort, M.A., I E S. Director 
of Public Instruction Burma, b. Jan. 11th, 
1879 Educ : Aldonham School (Junior 
and Senior Platt Scholar.) Gonville and Caius 
College. Cambridge, (Open Classical exhibi- 
tioner). Major, Army Head Quarters, Simla 
and Delhi during the War. Appointed 
Burma Commissioner for British Empire 
Exhibition Wembley Publications : Horace 
in Burma The Pagoda and the Poet. The 
Mark of the East. Songs of a Desert Optimist. 
J.M.S. of Punch. Address : Rangoon 

TAGORE, abanindra Nath, O.I.E., 
Zemindar of ShazAdpnr, Bengal; b, 1871. 
Edue. : Sanskrit Ooll., Calcutta, and at home 
Designed Memorial Address to Lady Curscon 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911 ; principal work consists in reviving 
School of Indian Art. Address: 5 Dwar- 
kanath Tagore's Lane, Calcutta. 

TAGORE, Maharaja Bahadttr Sir Pbodtot 
Goohar, Kt. 6. 17 September 1878, 

Educ : Hindu Sch., Calcutta; afterwards 
privately : Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
Victoria Mem Hall; Trustee, Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Royal Photographic Society of Great 1 
Britain Mem. of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem., Bengal Council. Address : 1 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. | 

TAGORE, SIR Rabindranath, Kt., D.Llt. 
(Calcutta Univ.) ; A. 1861. Educ.: privately. 
Lived at Cidcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father's 
estates ; there he wrote many of his 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Santini- 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921 turned it into a C^entre 
of iriternatkmal culture, tliis has been his life- 
work ever since; visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English, Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications: In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 ; Story books 
Novels 19 ; over 50 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects, 
and comimscd over 3000 songs published 
perbdicaliy In small collections with 
notations In English — Gitanjali, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913. The Crescent Moon, 

1913. Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914. Post Office, 1914. Sadhana, 

1914. Kabir’s Poems, 1915. B'ruit-Gathoring, 

1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 

1916. Stray Birds, 1916. My Reminiscences, 

1917. Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Spring, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover's Gift and Crossing, 

1918. Mashi and other Stories, 1918. Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and tlie World. 1919, 1 


Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921. The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921. Thought Relics. 
1921. Creative Unity, 1922. Greater India- 
1923. Gora, 1924. Letters from Abroad 

1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks in China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924 Red Oleanders, 
a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928 Letters to 
a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929 The Religion of Man (Unwin) 1931. 
Address Santiniketan, Bengal 

TAIR8EE, LAKHMIDAS ROWJBB (See 
Lakhmidas.) 

TALLENTS, PHILIP Citbitt M A (Oxon), 
C I E , (1029) , C S r (1934) , .Toint Secretary 
to the Government of India, Finnnee Depart- 
ment b 13 April 1886 Edur f farrow and 
Magdahui College, Oxford Appointed to 
ICS in 1 909. Address New Dcllu 

TAMBE, Suripad Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 
b. 8 Dec 1875 Educ. Jabalpur (Hitka- 
rinl School), Amraoti, Anglo- Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elphinstone 
College and Govt Law School. Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee; Mem- 
ber, C. P. Legis Council 1917-1920 and 1924; 
President, 0 P Legis. Council, March 1925. 
Home Member, Central Provinces Government. 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address : Nagpur, C. P. 

PANNAN, Mohan Lal, M. Com. (Blrm.;, Bar. 
at-Law, I.E.8., J.P., Principal, Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
b. 2 May 1885. m. Miss C. Chopra. Educ,: 
at Govt. High School, Gujeat, Forman 
(Christian OoH , Lahore, and the University 
of Birminghara. Official Liquidator of the 
Industrial Bank of India, Ltd , in IJquida- 
tionund the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplying Co., Ltd., in 
ll()uidatlon (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conlerence, 
1927. Vice-President, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23 , Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants* 
Chamber and Burjau, Bombay (1921-22) ; 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28; Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bomba V, from let March 1923;Director, 
Bimbny Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd,, 
Bombay, 1932 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers ; Member, Auditors’ Coundl, 
Bombay; Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of rhe Seventh Indian Economic Confoe. 
(Bombay). Publieahons : ** Bankiim Law 

and Practice in India," Indian Cuirenoy 
and Banking Problems" jointly with Prof, 
K T. Shah, B A. (Bom ), B Sc (Econ.), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
"Banking Needs of India,*’ "Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India. 
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etc Address : Commerce Department, 

Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi 

TATE, Likitt. Colonel John Creery, Apeiit 
to the Oovcrnor-tJeiioral for the Dt'ccan 
States and Kesidcnt at Kolhapur b J4 
August 1884 m Ist ALML (d 1010) 
d of the late W C Stevenson ol Knotkan, 
Jjondoiiderry, Ireland , 2nd to (J D Anderson, 
d <»f the late Cant F K- Mc(’ Do Butts 
Royal Artillery and widow of Captain H R A 
Anderson, Indian Bohee Educ St Coluin- 
ba’s College, Dublin , St Lnwrenee College 
Ramsgate, Kent , Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst Commissioni'd 18 Jan 100 », 
appointed ]27th (Q M O ) Balueh LT 1000 , 
Appomted Bombay Political Depfirtiiient , 
1000, Foreign and Political Department, 
Government of India, 1024, served on N ! 
Frontier India and in East Africa 1017-18 
Add ms Th(‘ Residency, Kolhapur, Deccan j 

TAUNTON, Ivon Hope, B A (Cantab ) , I C S , | 
Commissioner, Bonibav Miinii ip.ilitv, h lo | 
Dec IbOO J^dur Uppingham and Clan 
College, Cambridge Asstt Collector and 
Magistrate m Smd 1014, cm military serMte ' 
I017-10,otfg Collector and Disl, Magistrate,, 
102‘1, otfg l)v Commissioner 1024, Oltg 
Collector and Dist Magistrate and Dist Magis- 
trate', 102.^ Chairman, Cattle Theit Commission 1 
102,5 , Otfg Collector and Siipc'rintciident ot ' 
Stamps. 1020 Otfg Dc'piity Secrc'tary to 
Go^c'rnmc'iit Home ,md Etclesiastical Depart- 
ments, 1020, Otfg Deputy Secretary to 
GoNcrnment, Finance Department, 1927, in 
foreign .service as Finance and Hevemu' 
McmbcT, KhaiTTmr State' Exe< iitive f’ouncil 
1027, Otfg Collector, Sliolapur and PeiliticaJ 
Agent Akalkot, 1032 , (Villee tor 1 0J2 appoin- 
ted (Commissioner, Bonibav Mmiieipalltv, 
1034 Addiess Munieiiial Ollle'ess, Bombay 

TAYLOR, Sir James Braid , Kt (1035) MA j 
Barrister-at-Law (lancoln’s Inn), CTE ' 
(1932); Deputy Governor, Keseive ILiiik j 
of India b 21 April 1801 m Bettv ' 
d ot H (’oles, Esei Indian Poliee 1 
Educ Edinburgh Academy and Univeraity I 
Indian Civil Service, 1014, Under See rotary, | 
Central J*rovinces Government,' 1920, Com- I 
merce Dejiartment, Government of India, | 
1920-22, Deputy Controller of Currenoy, 
(’aleutta, 1024, Pombav 102.5 ; Controller ot 1 
Curreney, Caleiitta, 1029 Additional Se'cre- 
tary. Finance Department, Government of 
India up to 1035 Address Bombay 

TEHRI, Major, H H Raja SirNarendra 
Shah Sahbb Bahahub, K O.S.I., of Tehri- 
Garhwal State, b. 3 Aug 1898. m. 1916. Heir- 
apparent bom 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ.: 
Mayo College, Ajmer. Address ' Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State). 

TEMPLE, Ltsiut -Col (Hon Col) Frederic 
Charles, CTE, (I03l ),VD,\Dr,MICK 
MIME, Relief Engineer and Supply Officer, 
Government ot Biiiar and Ornsa b 25 
June 1879 m Francis Mary Copleston Educ 
Rugby School and Balliol College, Oxford Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsn Waterworks , 
Military Works Services, India , Punjab 


m India, 


Canals; District Engineer, Muzatftirpui 
Superintending Engineer, Public Hpalti. 
Bihar and Orissa, Chief Town Engineer .ui i 
Administrator, Jamshedpur. Pid)licattou' 
** Manual for Young Engineers in Indi * 
and “Sewage Works” Address: 19 P,>i|, 
Street, Calcutta. 


THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DiWAN Bah Am i. 
B A., LL B., C.I B., Vakil, High Court dud 
Dist. Govt Pleader and Public Prosecufni 
6. 16 April 1868 m Ratanga vri , d of Keshav r 1 1 
Amritrai Educ * at Bhavnagar, Alfred Ili^rh 
School and Elphinstone College, Bomb Tv 
Ajiptd, teacher in Govt. Sorabji J. J 
School of Surat and began practice at Sunt 
in 1894. Entered Municipality in 1904, ht*. 
eame Chairman, Schools Committee loo:. 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing (5)tn- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18. Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 ami 
President in 1914-17; and again in 1928 
the trienniiim 1928-31 Appointed Chairin.ui 
Committee of Management in 1922-2) 
Chairman of School Board in 1925 and agun 
111 1031 and 1032 Chairman of the Raich.iml 
Deepchand Girl's School Committee, tin 
Chairman of the People’s Co-operative 
Ltd, Appomted a member ot the Pnit 
Cornnnttei' , and witness before tlie 1{.()\ \\ 
Reforms Commihsion 1910 Vice-l’rcsidi'nt, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Souih, 
1927-28 Government Advocate in tin 
Bardoh Tiiqmry, 1931 Member of tin 
Managing Committee of Andrews 

I since 1808, and Piosident ot the Iloim 
for Destitute children since 1021; admittid 
as an Advocate 0 S 1933 Address Athw i 
Line, Surat. 

I 

I THAKUR, Rao Bahadur Kashinath Kbshav, 
I.S.O. ; Son. Dlv. and Suss. Judge, Nagpur 
siuce 1911 ; b. 16 Feb. 1860. Educ, : Saiigor 
and .lubbulpore H. 8. ; Muir Central Coll . 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THULRAT, Taluqdar of, Rana Sir Shiiorg 
Singh Bahadur op Kuajurgaon, K (M h 
Rai Bareli District b. 1865 m Ist, d '»> 
Balm Amarjit Singh, y. b of the Raj.i oi 
Majhouli , 2nd d of Raja Soraesiird.itt 8ingU 
a Ruja of Knndwar , 3rd d of the Rji.i <>r 
Bijapur District Educ Govt H S, Km 
Bareli. S father, 1807, desoended liom 
King Salivahari, whose Era is current in Indu 
Bevr Kuiiwar Lai Elrai Natt Singh Bahadin 
Address Thulrai, Khajurgaon 

TODHUNTER, Sir Ohablbs Gboeob, , 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal bDaiistK.il 
and Royal Historical Societies ; b. 16 F' 
1869. Educ,' Aidenham Sch. 

King s Coll., Cambridge, Members' prizcm.m 
Cambridge University, 1888; m. Ali < 
O.B.E.,K.-i-H. d of Captain C. laisack, o;i i 
Highlanders Served in I.O S., Madras , a '''> 
conducted special inquiries into Customs ac 1 
Excise matters in Kashmir, the C.P and < 
States. Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 10 > 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt, of Iu<'' k 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Applian''' 
Committee, 1913 ; Secretary to Govt 
Madras, 1915 ; Member of Board of Revci . 
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191« : Member of Executive Council, 1919-2t. 
President, Indian Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1924-25 , Member, Council of State, 1926 . 
Private Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Mysore. Address : Vasantha Mahal, Mysore. 

TOfIK. H. H. S UD-TTD-DAirLA, WAzra-trr.-MtJLK, 
iVawab Hafiz Sir Muhammad Saadat Ah fChan 
Bahadur Saulaf Jang, C (’ I.E , b 1879, h 
1930 State lias area of 1,034,061 acres and 
population of 817,360 Address Tonk, 
Eajputana 

TOTTENHAM, (lEORQE lUCUAKl) FREDERICK, 

0 1 E (1930) ; Secretary, Army Department, 
Oovemment of India b Nov 18, 1890, 
m Hazel Joyce, 2nd d, of the late Major 
Gwynne, Jl W I uslrs. Ed»c ' Harrow 
and Now College, Oxford. .Toincnl ICS 
in 1914, served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst (Jollr and Sub-Collr and as Under 
and Dy Secretary to Govt till April 
1924 , with Army Department of Govt 
of India, as oilleer on special duty, Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1929 except 
for one year with (lovt of Madras as 
Retrcnohineiit Secretary, 1931-32 Address 
C/o Messrs Grindlay <ic Co , Ltd , 51, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S. W 1 . 

TRAVANCOHE AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bi‘«HOP in, Itr Rkv. B A L. Moori:, M \ 
b. Nov. 13, 1870. Ednc. Marlborough Coll , 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxford. Curate at Aston, 
liirralngham, 1894-96 , Missionary of the 
CMS In S India from November 1896 , M 
S. Divimty School, Madras, 1896-1914, (’MS 
College, Kottayain, 1902-1903 , Chairman, 
C.M S., District Council, Tiimevtlly, 1015-1924 
Consecrated Bishop on 2* Feb. 3 925. Addiess, 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam. 

TRAVEHS, Sir (Wadter) LiNOEtOT, Kt , 
cr 1931, CIE 1920, OBE 1918, s of 
Walter I Jenward Tra\ ers and ^ of Rev J B 
Travers, Mumby, Alford and Kairfleld Lodge, 
near L voter , b 1880; nnmairie<l Kduc 
Alford, Jiiiuolnshire Manager and Inspector 
of tea gardens in North India since 1900 , 
Chairman, Dooars Planter’s Association, 
1914-20, Vice-Chairman, 1921 -25, member 

01 many committees assotiated with tea 
industry , Member Jalpaigiiri District Board, 
1914-25 , Member Bengal Legislative Council, 
1920-31, JiCader, British Party on (kiuncil , 
Pr(“si(leut, European Association, 3 929 and 
1930 , Capt Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles, associated with many War Committees 
etc ; twice received mention by Commander- 
in-Chlef Recreation shooting. Address 
Baradighi, Jalimiguri 

TRENCH, William LAUNOEiiOT Crosbib, b A J 
(Dublin), M Inst C E , I.S K , Chief Engineer, 
PWD b 22 .Tilly 1881, m Margaret 
Zephanie Hnddl(‘stcm Kdac at Leys 
School and Dublin Unlvorsify, Indian ServiU' 
of iingmeors Atldress , Chief Engineer in 
Sind, tCar.ichi (Sind) 

TREVOR CU GILES Geiuld, CIE (1933), 
iusp('-ctor-General ot Forests b 28 Dei 
1882 m Enl«l (’arroll Beadoii Ediic 
Wellington College, It f EC, Cooiiers Hill 
Asstt Conservator of Forests Punjab, 1903 , 
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Conber\ator of Forests, United Province, 
1920 , Ciiief C'onservator of Forests, Punjab, 
1931 . fnsfiector-General of Forests, 1933. 
Pablicatwns Praitical Forest Management. 
Add) ess Forest Research Institute, Debra 
Dun 

TUBBS, The Right Rev. Dr Norman Henry, 
Classical Tripos (1900) , Theological Tripos 
(1902), MA (1905); DD (Hon. causa), 
1923, Cambridge University, Bishop of 
lUngoon b. 5th July 1879 m Norah 
Elesita Liint d of Prebendary Lunt, Walcot. 
Bath Educ Highgati* School and Camb. 
University Curate, Whitixliapcl, 3903-05, 
Church Missionarv Society, U.P. 1910-17, 
Principal of Bishop’s College, and Hon. 
Secretary, SPG, Calcutta, 1917-23; Bishop 
of Thin(‘velly, 1923-28 , Bishop of Itangooii 
since 1928 Address * Bishopscoui t, Rangoon 

TURNER, Charles william aldis, b A , C S.I. 
(19 53), CIE. (1928), ICS, Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay f>. July 30, 1879 Edriei 
King Edward VJ SciiooI.Norwieh and Magdalen 
Coll , Oxford m in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from wliom lie obtained divorce 
in 1930 , 1 daughter Appointed Asst Col- 
lector, Bom Presidency, in 1 903 , Settlement 
Oflber Dliarwar Dlst , 1 909-1 0 , Uudor-Secre- 
taiy, Revcmi(‘ and Finance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912-15, ('antoumeiit Magte , 
Alimediiagar, 3917-1919, (’olleetor, Ahmed- 
iiagar, 1919-21; Personal As^t to Lord 
Ja*e, Chairman, Public Sei vices Commis- 
sion, 1923-24 , Ag. Secretary, Political 
Dei>artment, 1924 , Secretary, General 
Depirtmont, 1924-1920, and Secretary, 
Politiial Di'partmeiit and Reforms Oflicer 
in addition, 1930 Ch. Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933. Address 
Seeiebariat, Bombay. 

rwiss, Major-General William Louis 
OBERKIROn, C B (1930) , C B E (1919) , 
MC (1915/, Military Secretary, Army 
Headquarters, India b 18 ,Tan 1879. m 
Nora Muriel, if of J E Wakefield, J P 1915, 
(died 1929) , Jsabid Vivian, d ot ’l’ U Drake, 
Esq (J 932) Educ Bedfoid Si bool, 1890-96, 
R M C , Sandhurst, 1896-1897 First Com- 
mission, Jan 1898 , Joined Indian Army, 
1899 , %Iioxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasii, mentioned in 
ilospatihes, Tibet Expedition 1903-04 
(Medal) , Great War, served in Franco from 
1914-17, C B E , M C , Brevt -Jaeut -Col., 
1917 , Legion of Honour (French) , Order 
of Sacred Treasuro (Japanese), mentioned In 
despatches 5 times , appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901 , commanded 2-9th Gurkha Rifles, 
1921-23 , appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930, appointed Colonel 5/3 st Punjab 
Regiment, 3932, Staff College, Camberley, 
1906-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 
1913-14; General Staff, Franco, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarters, India, 
1917-39 (Director of Military Intelligence); 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21 , Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters, 
India, 1923-24 , Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Array Headquarters, India, 1924-27, 
Commautltr, Jullundur Brigade Area, 1927. 
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1931 ; Offg. CSommander, Lahore District, 
1931 , Military Secretary, Army Headqu- 
arters, India, 3 982 Promoted Major-Gronoral, 
April 1929 Fellow of Boyal Oeographlcai 
Society, Founder Member, Boyal Institute of 
International Affairs (Chatham House) ; 
Founder Member of Himalayan Club , Bronze 
Medal of Boyal Humane Society (1903) 
Officer of Norwegian Military Order of St 
Olaf (1 909) , Member of American Military 
Order of the Dragon (1903) Address' 
Army Headquarters, Simla or Delhi. 

TYABJl, HirsAiir Badbuddin, MJl. (Honours), 
LLJiT. (Honours), Oantab. 1896; Bar*at- 
T4kw, Second Judge, Presidency Ck>urt of Small 
Causes, Bombay Acted Chief Judge Betired 
6. 11 October 1873. m. Miss Nazar Moham* 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College : 
Downing College, Cambridge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Addnsa : Afarzbana- 
bad, Andheri 

TYLDEN-PATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIC, 
Member, Ballway Board, b. 16 Nov. 1888. 
m Dorothy Margaret Mclver. Educ : ** Gres- 
hams. Holt, Norfolk. Had three years' 
training, Great Northern Bailway, England, 
Joined as probationer in Traffic Dept, of 
G I P. Baiiway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Bailway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G I P. Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 . officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager; in 1928 was selected 
by Bailway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Hallways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer , in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Euro;)e and Amenca to super- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Bailways , in 
March 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
•Agent. Address' “ Glenogle”, Mount 
Pleasant Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

TYMMS, Frederick, M.C. (1916) ; Chevalier, 
Ordre do la Courenne (1917) , Belgian 
Croix de Guerre (1917) ; Associate Fellow 
of the Boyal Aeronautical Society ; Director 
of Civil Aviation in India, b 4 August 1889 
Home Civil Service , South Lancashire 
Begiment , Boyal Flymg Corps and Boyal 
Air Force during war; Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919. Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo-Karachi Air 
Boute, 1927 ; Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928; Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931. Publxcations * 
Part author " Commercial Air Transport,” 
1926 , ** Flying for Air Survey Photography ” 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Boirtes for Boyal Aeronautical Society. 
Address: Simla and Delhi. 

tJJJAL SINGH, Sardar, M. A. (Punjab) 
Landlord and MUlowner b. 27 Dec. 1896 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore. Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before tlie joint Parliamentary Committee ; 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; member of > 


Khalsa College Council and Managing Coi < 
mittee: Member, Indian Central Cotu . 
(Committee and Provincial Cotton Commirt- 
since 1925 ; elected member, Punjab Lcgi 
Council; was member and Hon. Seor 
tary of Punjab Beforras Committee whit i 
co-operated with the Simon Commission , be 
ved on Punjab Unemployment CommiWoe 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Commitb’c 
Punjab Betrenchment Committee, Punj.ib 
Compulsory Primary Education Committi i’ , 
Presided over non-Govemmont Scli<jt,is 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 , was selected 
delegate for Bound Table Conference, ly'io, 
served on Federal Structure Committee ] 
on the Business Committee of the Bound 
Table Conference ; was Invited in 1931 to 
attend meetings of Federal Structure Commit- 
tee and Minorities Committee of the B T, 
Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikli 
Political Conference 1932, wa** appointfd 
Member, Consultative Committee, l‘Mi! 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conference, loj; 
Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 

UMAB Hayat Kuan Tiwana, The iios 
COLONEL NAWAB BANA MALIE, SIR. K.C 1 U 
C B E , M V.O., Member, Council of Stalt 
Member of the Councli of the Secretary ot 
State for India, Landlord b 1874 E(/)u 

Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K G 0., att( nded 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Dclln , 
served in Somaliland , loined Tibet b\- 
pedition ; was attached to the late Amepr 
of Afglianistan , attended King George «• 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi, saw aotivc 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesojiotamia , Mons Star 1914 ; Member 
Provincial Becruitmg Board , represented 
Punjab, Delhi W.'ir Conference in 19] s, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned in 
despatches), made Cblonel, Member, Eslur 
Committee, 1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horae Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address . Kaira, Diet. Shahpiir, 
Punjab. 

UBQUHABT, Dr William Spenoe, V ^ 

D Litt. (Abdn ), D D (Hon. Abdn ) , Doctor ol 
Law ; D.L (Hon Calcutta) ; Vioe-Chancelloi , 
Calcutta University, 1928-1980; Primip'l 
Scottish Church College since 1928 b IH77 
m Margaret Macaskill, d of Bev. Murdtxh 
Macasklll, Dingwall Educ. Abtuihon 
TTiiiversity ; New College, Edinburgh , 
Marburg University, Gottingen Unlversjtv , 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta, 
1902; Scottish Churches College, lS>bS, 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, lOiit 
and 1929 , Dean of the Faculty of 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931, Viet 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th Augu'-t 
1928 to Aug 7th, 1930; Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India. 1931-32 
Principal, Scottish Church College, slnre 
1928 Publications' The Historical and 
the Eternal Christ, (1916) ; Pantheism and th*' 
Value of Life, (1919) ; Theosophy and Christian 
Thought, (1922) ; Vedanta and Modern 
Thouj^t, (1928h Contributor to Encycli^- 
psedia of Beligion and Ethics Address 
WinoJpars House, Scottish CTuirch Coilogi 
Calcutta. 
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USMAIf, The Hom. sib Mahomed, KCLE. ' in 1928 , Second Physician, J. J. Hospital 
(1933) B. A., ^.1884 m.d. of Shifa>ul-Muik i and Professor of Materia Modica, Grant Medical 
Z 3 rnulabndiQ Sahib Bahadur, B A. Educ : College in April 1928 ; First Physician, J. J. 

Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- Hospital and Professor of Medicine, G M 
tion of Madras, 1913-1925 ; Hon. Pres. Magte., i College in 1925; and Superintendent, J J. 
1916-20; Fellow of the Madras University, : Hospital in 1926 Address' 3, Rocky Hill 
1921-34 and Chancellor of Madras, Andhra ' Flats, Land’s End Road, Malabar Hill, 
and Anna Malai Universities, May to August I Bombay. 


1914 , Member, Town Planning Ti ust, 1921-2.5, 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medlcme, 1921-23 ; Member, Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22, President.Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjiiman, Madras; l^resldent, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Visitor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1923-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Licensing Board, 1922-25; Gave evidence 
before the llctorms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Member, Madras T^egis. 
Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 
1924-25 , M'unbor, Executive Council 1 925-34, 
President, Madras Children’s Aid Society, 
1926-28, President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners* Aid Society, 1925-1928 , Chairman, 
H R. H. The Prince ot Wales’ Children’s 
Hospital Fund , Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, Madras, 1925, 
President, 3fa}iomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India Khan Sahib, 1920 ; 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-i-Hind Second 
Class, 1923 Knighted, 1928 , K C f E (1933) 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May-August 
1934 Address: Teynampet Gardens, 

Teynampet, Madras. 

VACHHA, Jamshepji Bejanji, Khan Bahadur, 
3i A , B So ,3 C [ E , Commissioner of Incxime 
Tax, Bombay Presidency b 26 May 1879 m 
Roshan Ardashir Karanjawalla, B A Educ 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902 Puhh cations The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual Address ’ Banoo Mansion, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay 

VAIL, ("HARLEs Edward, B A ,M D , F A C S., 
K.I H (Silver), 1930 ; K I il (Gold), 1932 
Medical Missionary b July 11, 1880. 

m Elizabeth Crane Educ Blair Hall 
Academy, Blaristoun, K. Y , U. S A, 

Princeton University, Princeton, K Y , 

(’olumbia Univ , School of Tropical Medicine, 
London; American Presbyterian Mission 
Hospital, Miraj, SMC, since 1910 Publica- 
tions • Arthoi plasty of the Elbow-joint, 
G astro-enterostomy under local anaesthesia. 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Cataract 
Extraction. Address Mission Hospital, 
MlraJ, S.M C. 

VAZIFDAR, SOHBAB Shapoor, M R C P» 
(Lend ), M R C S. (Eng ), LlEUT-CoiiONEL 
IMS, J P , Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College, Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J. J. Hospital , Superinten- 
dent, B. J. Hospital for Children, Bombay 
b 1 August 1883. m. to Mary Hormuiyi Wadia. 
Educ: Grant Medical College, Bombay; 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London Entered 
I M. S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served In German, E Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical College 


'VKLINKER, Shrikrishna Gunah, B.A., 
LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1903); Holder of 

I Certifleate of Honour, Council of Legal 

I Education, Trinity (1909) ; of the Honoiirable 
Society of Un coin’s Inn , Dar-at-Law, 
Trinity, (1909). b, 12 April. 1868. m. to 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Rao Bahadur Makund 
Ramchander, Executive Engr., Bombay. 
Educ,", St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

I Enrolled os pleader, High Court, Bombay in 

I January 1893; called to the Bar in June 1909. 
In prominent practice In the High (!ouTt at 
Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidency . 
One of the Commissioners appointed under 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in 
Ahmed abad and Viramgam arson and murder 
coses, 39] 9; President, Tribunal of Appeal 
under City of Bomnav Imr>rovement Act, 
Sept 1921 to April 192.3. Elected Member, 
Bombay Bar Council, and Vicc-i’residcnt 
since 1 ‘)33 Secry , P .1. Hindu Gymkhana, 
1897-1908 PubhcatiouH Law of Gaming 
and Wagermg and th(‘ Law ot Compulsory 
J«in(l Acquisition and Compensation Address 
Rutun House, 425, Lammgton Road (South), 
Hoinbay 

VENKATA, Reddi, Sir Kttrma, Kt , BA. 
Member of the Executive Council, Madras 
Government b 1875 m H l^axml 

I Kantammu Educ Arts College, Rajah- 
n^undry, Madras Christian College, and Madras 
l^aw College Led the non- Brahmin 
deputation to the .loint Parliamentary 
Committee* on Indian (^institutional Reforms 
m 1919, Member ot the Imp<*rial liCgislative 
Council, 1920 , Minister of Agriculture and 
Industries t<» the Madras Government, 1920- 
2.3 , Membei of the Madras liCgislativo Council, 

1 920-26 , MemlH*r ot the Senate of the Madras 
University, 1924-26 , Mcmbc'r of the* Syndicate 
of the Andhra Univeislty, 1924-26 , appointed 
Indian Delegate to the J/'ague Assembly at 
Geneva, 1928, and Agent to the Government 
of India in S Africa, 1929-32 , M(*mber of 
Executive (Jouneil of the Go\emor of Madras, 
1934. Address Secretariat, Madras. 

VENKATASUBBA RAO, The HOn. MR. 
J179TICS M., B.A.. B.L., Judge, High Court, 
Madras, b, 18 July 1878. Educ. : Free 
Church Mission Institution, Madras Chris- 
tian College and Madras Law College. Was 
enrolled High Ck>urt Vakil in 1003 ; Practised 
from 1003-1921 in partnership with Mr. 
V. Radhakrishnaiya under the firm name of 
Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Radhakrish- 
naiya. Had a large and leading practice on 
the Original Side of the High Court Election 
Commissioner, 1021-22 ; apptd. to the High 
Court Bench. 17 Nov. 192) : President, 
Annadana Samajam. The Madras Seva 
Sadan, and Dist. Scout Ckiuncil , Vice-Presi- 
dent, Provincial Scout Ckiuncil Address.* Spur 
Tank Houses, Spur Tank Road, Egraore, P O., 
Madras. 
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VIEIEA CASTBO, Most Ebt. Theotonius. i 
Mangel Eibbiro, D.D., D.G L. ; B. G. Bishop 
of San Thome do Mylapore, since 1899-1029, 
Archbishop of Goa and Tatnarcli of the East j 
Indies since 1929. h. Oporto, 1859 Eiuc. 
GrcRorian Uni , Borne Addre&s : Nova 
Goa 

VIJAYABAGHAVACnARYA, I)IWAN BAHA- 
DUR Sir T , KB E (1926) , Vice-Chairman, 
Imperial Coiiiuil ol Asnctiltural Researth 
from 1929 b. August 1875 Educ Presidency | 
College, Madras Joined Provincial Service, 
1898 , Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 
from 1912 to 1917 , Secretary to the Board 
of Revenue, 3917-18, Director of Land 
Records, 1918, Deputy Director of Indus- 
tries, 1918-19 , Dlwan of Cochin.. 1919-32 , 
Collector and Distiict Magistrate, 1920, 
Commissioner for India, British Empires 
Exhibition, 1922-25 , Member, JiCgisIative 
Assembly, 1925-26 , Director of Industries, 

1926 , also Director of Fisheries, 1926 , opened 
Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926, 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29 
Address Simla. 

VIRA-VALA, Darb\r SiiRl, Political Secretary, 
Rajkot State since Odober 1931 b 29 
January, J888 Edw, at Raikuniar College, 
Rajkot. Wing Master, Rajkuinar College, 
Adviser to the Thakorc Saheb, Chuda. 
Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur , Manager, 
Lathi State, Devvan, Porbandar state 
Dewan, Junagadh State , District Deputy 
Political Agent, Rewa Kantha up to 1st April 

1927 , Huznr Personal Assistant to His 
Highness the Thakore Saheb oi Rajkot 
up to Oitobcr 1931 Address Bag.isra, 
Kathiawar 

V18VB3VABAYA, SIR MOKSHAQUitDiM, 
K.C.I.E., LL D , D Sc , MJ.C. E , late Dewan 
of Mysore, b. 16 Sept. 1861. Edw. Ci'ntrai 
Coil., Bangalore, and Coil. of Science, Poona. 
Abst Bn^neer, P.W.D., Bombay, 18^1, 
Supdt Eng, 3 904 , retired from Bombay 
Govt Service, 1908 Apptd Sp Consulting 
Eng to Nizam's Govt , 1909, ("h Eng and 
Sei , PW and Ry Depts , Govt of Mysoie, 

3 909 , Dewan ol Mysore, 3 912-1918 Chairman, 
Bombay Technioil and Industrial Edu Mtion 
Committee (appointed by the Govcramt»it of 
Bombay), 1921-22 , Member, New Capital 
Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 3 922, Rctienoh- 
ment Adviser to the Bombav Municipal Cor- 
poration, 1924 , Chairman, Indian Economic 1 
Enquiry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 
ment oi India), 1925 , Member, Bombav Back 1 
liay Inquiry Committee (appointed by the 
Government of India), 1926 'Poured round 
vhe world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise I 
travelled extensively. Publications : “ Recon- 
structing India ** (P. S. King & Son. Ltd., 
London) and ‘‘Planned Etonomv for India” 
(1934), Bangalore Press, Bingaloie Address : 
Uplands, High Ground, Bangalore. 

WACHA, Sir DINSH4 Edulji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imperial Bank of India (1920) 
Member, Bombay Leg. Council (1915-16) 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20 
Member, Council of State (1920); Member 
of the firm of Messrs. Morarjjl Goculdas <fe 
Co., Agents, Morarli Gokuldas S. & W. Co. 


Ltd and Sholapur S. & W. Co., Ltd ,1892-19 ) 
ex-Director, The Central Bank of Indi 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Ex- Director, t| 
Scmdia Navigation Company, b 2 Aug isi, 
m 1 860, but widower since August 1888 Ed / 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay, in Cotton I nd 11 
try, since 1874, for 30 years Bombay Mur. 
Corpn. (President. 1901-02), tor 46 y« ns 
Mem , Bombay Miliowncrs’ Association ( imm 
mittee since 3889 and I’resident in 1917 ml 
member, Bombay Imp Tnist since its iotm j. 
tjou in 3898 up to 1919 , l^es of 17th Natiu,ul 
Congress, Calcutta, 3 903 ; and of Belgium 
Prov Conference, 1894 , gave evidence 1>» ion 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure m 
1897; Trustee of Elphinstone Coll , <N( 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ ChamlMr 
and Bureau , was Gten Sec , Indian Natioua' 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 , Truste* s ol 
Vic Jubilee Techniial Institute since 190’ 
and Hon Se'' from 1009 to 1923 , PresKhnl 
Western India Liberal AssocLitlonfiom 1919 27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Assot u 
tion from 1885 to 1915 and President hmi) 
1915 to 1918. Was President ot the 1 n-t 
Bombay Provincial laheral Conferenct m 
1922 , is Chairman and 'rrustce of Peoph 
Free Heading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications Pamphlets on Indian Eitnmi 
Currency and Economics, Agiicultural Comii 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Terapi'ranct , 
Military Expenditure, etc ; iorraerly lar«i’ 
contributor to loading Indian newspapir<« 
and iournals for 45 yelr^ from 1875 , also ha'i 
published History of Share Speciilai«on 
oi 1863-64; TJfe of Premchand Roychand, Lift 
of .1. N. 'Tata, the Rise and Growth ot the 
Bombay Municipal Government, tour papers 
on Indian Commerce and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-75). Address 
Jiji House. Ravelin Street, Fort, Bombay 

WADIA, Ardkbuir Ruttonji, B a (r.inu 
and C.intab ), Bar-at-L.iw, Proft'ssoi at 
Philosophy, University of Mysore anti 
retary, Inter-University Board, India / 

4 .1 line 1888 w Telimina Homeii PoslwuHi 
Educ St Xavier’s High bchool and BiKai 
College, Bombay, at the Middle 'rciiipl*. 
Loudon, for Bar , at St Catherine’s, Ovtunl, 
for Diploma m Economics and Politn il 
Science (with distinction), at Fitz Willimi 
Hall for Moral Science 'Tripos ProlcssDi 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson < ollcgi , 
Bombay, 1914, Lecturer in Psvchol«),iN , 
University of Bombay, 1914-16 J*r()h‘'‘'er 

of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917 
Dean ot the Faculty ot Arts, Mysoic Umvei- ' 
«itv, 1927-30 , Olfg Dll ector of Public I list nu*- 
tlon in Mysore, 3930-31 , President of tlu 'li- 
India federation of Teachers’ Asbociat 101 is it 
Patna, 1926 , President, Indian Philosophu d 
(’ongress at Dacca in 1930. Dolegati of 
the Mysore University to the Fifth Congio*' 
ot the Universities of the British Eniput, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931 Presidnii, 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Piadur 
Conference, 1932 Secretary, Inter-Uni vei -jit v 

Board since April 1932. Publications 'I 
Ethics of Feminism , A Text-Book ot t'lv u , 

A Handbook of Moral instruction for Tenclu 
Civilisation as a Co-opera tivo Advent i e 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in tlie Unlver" v 
ot Madras 3932). Articles m Mind, Phil<’ 
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pliical Review, Moniat, International Journal 
of Ethics, lh(‘ Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path* Eilited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-IJO Address The University, 
Mysore. 

WAOTA, Bomanji Jamsetjt the Fon Mr 1 
Justice, M A , LL.P (Univ. of Bombay), ' 
Bar-at-Ijaw Judge, Bomliav High Court 
b 4Aug. 18S1 m Rattanbal Hormusji Wadia 
and Hiibscquentlv to Penn Nowroji Cllino^ 
ot Secunderabad Kdiic St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner 'I’emple, London, 
lor the Bai, 1904-0, was Pilncipal, Govt 
Jjiiw Collcue, Jiombav, 1910-1925 Ading 
Puisne Judge ot the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 5th June 1928, and 
again from January to Octobei 1929, and from 
1st Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge, 
1930-31, conlhmed is Puisne Judge, High 
Court, m Iuii(‘ 1931 Syndic, Uuiv oi 
Bombay Address Quetta Ten ace. Chowpatt> 
Bombay, 

WADTA, SIUCUSTIOWX ,Tvt (1932),C T E (1919), 
Millowner b 1869. Edue King’s Coll , 
Ijondon Joined his father’s linn, 1888 1 
Chairman, Bombay Mlllowners' Association 
(1918) Address Pedder House, Cumballa 
Hill, Bombay. 

Wadi A, jamsbtji audaseeu, j V , 1900, 
Merchant, d. 31 Oct. 1857. Educ. : Elphin* 
stone Sch and Coll, and rerved apprentice- ' 
ship In Dickinson Akrold A Co. of London ; ' 
Prorootor and Df*-ector of Cotton and other • 
industrial concerns ; Member of Bombay 
Mull (’oipii Irom 1901-1921 Was a m(‘mb(*r 
of the Standing Committee of the Corporation 
for about live years, in 1909 was eh (ted a 
member by (Jovornmont of the Malan.i 
Commission whidi met m Simla, 111 1917 
was selectid b> Co\ernment to a (omniitfee 
of four to inquin' into tlie eoiiiplaints ot 
lomt stoik tompames arising out oi the 
imposition of super-tax For 21 years wrote* 
the cotton industrial re'view for the Citv of 
Bombay tor the Times 0 } India (oinmeimiug 
wjtli 1905 Publieatiom^ Writer on Indus- 
trial and Economh sub)(*cts , published two 
pampldcts against closing oi the Mints 
Address Wilderness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

WADI A, Sm Nusskrwan Ji Xowrosjeii , K R E , 
C 1 Je: , M r M E , M 1 St E , J P , F C P S 
(Hon ), Millowner b 30 May 1873 m Evyleiie 
Ciar.i Powell Educ. St Xavier’ ^ College 
Cliainnan of the Bomba> Millowneis’ 
Association, 1911 and 1925 Address Stiachey 
House, Peilder Road, Bombay 

WADfA, Pbstonji Ardeshkr, M. a.. Professor 
of Philosophy and History, Wilson College, 
Bombay, b. 16 Doc. 1878. : Elphinstone 

College, Bombay. Publieattons : The 

Philosopliers and the French Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage, 
Inqiiir\ into the Principles of Tbeosophv 
The Wealth of India , Money and the Monev 
Market In India, An Introduction to Ivanhoe 
and History of India. Address * Hormazd 
villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


WALI Mahombd Hubsanally, Khan 
Bahadur, B A , LL.B., son of the late Hon’ble 
Klian Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majieli, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
Sind Madreshah-tul-Iblam, Karachi , was Mem- 
ber, Legislate e Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University , was Municipal 
Couruillor Karachi tor about 29 years, member 
and Chairman, Municipal and Distnet School 
Board, Karachi, served as lirst Presidonr 
Shahi Jirgah, Jacobabad, for about 8 years* 
was President, Miilala Schools Committee, 
member, War Jioagiie , Sei retary, Sind Maho- 
medan A‘'Sociation , member,* 3) J Sind 
College Board , has been Member, Sind 
Madre.ssah Bo.ird , for about 17 ye'ars. 
Retiied Deputy ('ollector , is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1915, Lnnded 
Proprietor, was President ol Kdiieatlonal 
Conloienee 1931. b 5 Dec 1860. Widower 
Educ JClphinslone College and Govt. 
Law School, Boinliav Seuved Govt in 
vaiious departments tor ‘13 >cars, letiredln 
I 1915 Addresn BarkatManzll, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 

WALKER, GhoriPL J^oris, Govt Sohdtor and 
Public Pi o'^ee iitor, and (iovernment Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, b 25 So|)t(‘nil)e*r, 1879, tn, to 
Agnes Muriel Porter, d ol Col R S Porter, 
Dy IJeutenaut foi (bounty of Laiuastcr 
Ediu Livorjiool College* War Service, 
France and Belgium, 4th Aug 1914 to 
November 1919 promotwl Lieut -Col 
RFA Retirwl, 1921 Pa itnoi, Messrs Little 
and Co Address Byciilla (Jlub 

WAZTRHASAN.Tiik Hov. Sir Saiyid, Kt , 
B.A , LL B., Chief Judge of Oudh Educ Gov- 
ernment High School, Baiba, Muir Central 
College, Allahabad M. A, O Coll(*ge, Aligarh 
Joined the luckiiow Barm 1903, Secretary, 
All-1 ndia Moslem League from 1912-19, was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu- Moslem 
Pact of 1916 , appointeei J udicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chlet Judge ot Oudh, 
Feleruary 1930. Address. Wazirlias.in Road 
Lucknow. 

WEBB, Sir Montagu de Pomeroy, Kt (1921), 
C 1 E , C B E , Member ot Council of the East 
India Association, Vue President Anti- 
, Slavery and Aborigines Piotection Society 
Cluuniun, Dui/iy Gazette I’rcss Ltd , Karachi. 

I h Clifton, 1869 ni 1908 Catherine Frances 
I (whom he divoreed) Educ Privately 
j Member of Indian Fiscal (yommittco, 1921-22, 
late memlier of the Indian Legislative 
Asscmldv and late Cliairman, ICarachi 
Chamber of Commerce Publications Jintaiii 
Victevrious ’ , India and The Emnire , 
Britain’s Dilemma, Ground the World, 
India’s Pliglil, etc Add t ess Kar.uhi 

WETR, Liktt -Colonel James I^bslie Rose, 
CIE (19‘H), Agent to Governor- General 
tor the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda b 29 Jan 1883 m Thvra Letitia 
Alexandra Sommers Edvc Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Jlov al Artillerv , 1 900 ; transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavah>), 1904, joined 
Political Department, 1908, has been F B M’ s 
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Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz , Kesident 
in Kashmir , Political Ofl&cer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan,’ and Kesident at Boroda. 
Address : The Kesidency, Baroda. 

WB8T0OTT, Et. Ebv. F., ses Caloutta, Bishop 

of. 

WHEELEE, Thomas Sherlock, Ph. D. (Lond.), 
B.SO. (Lond ); P I C , P E.C So I , F Inst. P 
M.I. Chem. Eng , J P. Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Eoyal Institute of 
Science, Bombay, b 30 April 1899. m. TJna 
Brigid, d, of the late John Sherlock, BA 
Educ : O’Connell School. Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Eoyai Technical 
College, Glasgow, Research Chemist at the 
Royal Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Publtraitons : about 60 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects , two text 
books, “ Systematic Organic Chemistry ’* and 
“ Physico-Chemical Methods ” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 

WHITE. Major Fritdbbiok Norman, C I.E , 
M.D. ; Asst. Dir.-Gen., I.M.S. (Sanitary) 
1014 ; Sanitary Commsr., Govt, oi India, 
Simla. Address : do Grlndlay & Co., 
Bombay. 

WHITTAKER, HARRY, CAPTAIN, late R E , 
B So , A R C Sc , A M.Tnst,C.E , AMI 
Mech E , A.M 1 E E., M.Soc Ing Civ de 
France , M of Council Jun Just Eng., 
Principal, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore, b. 23rd Feb. 1879 m. d of John 
Siddall Educ Bury and Royal College of 
Sc , London With J H. Riley & (’o , 
Engineers, Bury , Jackson Bros , Bolton , 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of S<'ienco, London , University Lecturer in 
Engineering, City and Guilds (Eng ), College, 
South Kensington , Head of Engineering 
Dept , Wandsworth Technical Inst. , R. E Vols, 
ana Terr , 1902 to 1914 , Joined regular Army, 
Decemiier 1914 , Comm. March 1915 , with 
the 13th Corps in France 1916-19 Joined 
present Indian appointment, March 1923 
JHublicatwns . Papers on Hydro-Electric Work, 
pub. l.M E., & J.I.E. Address . The 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, CIE 
(1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Goveni- 
ment of India (Railwav Department) b 
14th June 1880 w. Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932 Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12; Asst CJoal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14, service lent to G. I P Railway, 1914-17, 
olliciated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Cbal Controller, 1918-20 , Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway ^aid, 
1921 , Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , 
President, Indian Coal Grading Board, 1927-33, 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33. Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club, London 


WIGRAM, General Sir Kenneth, K C 
(1930), CSI. (1921); CBE (1919) 
D S O. (1917) , Alde-de-Camp General ♦ 
H M the King (1933) , Belgian Order of tin 
Crown , Belgian War Cross , Legion ( , 
Honour, Order of the Crown of Slaui 
General OflQcer Commanding-in-Chief, ^(,r 
them Command b 5th December 187 , 
EdiLc : Winchester, Sandhurst Served N \\ 
Frontier, 1897-98. Tirah, 1897-98 N A\’ 
Frontier (Wazirlstan), 1901-02 Tibet (Mar< h 
to Lhasa), 1903-04. European War, 1914- lx 
Director of Staff Duties, Army Head quad ns 
India, 1919-21 , Commandoi, Delhi Brlg.id,* 
Area, 1922-24 , Deputy Adjutant and Quad* i- 
master General, Northern Command, liidn 
1924-26, Commander of the Wazinstan 
District, 1926-29 ; Chief of the General St .ill 
India, 1931-34 , General Officer Comiuandiiij- 
in-Chief, Northern Command, India, M ly 
1934. Address Headquarters, Nortluru 
Command, India, Rawalpindi/Muiree. 

WILBER POKCE-BELL, The noN'Ju.Ei.ni 1 
Colonel H vrold, (’ J E Foreign and I’olilji.ii 
Department, Government ol India , Ag( jit t < 
the Goveinor-Oencral Punjab States, b 17 Nov 
1885. /».Margaret,rf of lateCapt Michael Festnu 
formerly of the 20th Regiment (The Lancashm 
Fuslhers) Educ Ellesmere College, Shiep 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, (iazettni 
to The Connaught Rangers, 1905, transiernd 
to Indian Army, 1008 and to Political Depad- 
ment, 1909 , returned to the Army foi tin 
period of the War and saw active bcivuc 
in Franco and India ; was Asst Mil. Secrct.ov 
to Commander-in-Chiet in India, 191b-Ti 
has served in Political Department 111 Westi ru 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Dect an 
was Dy. Political Secretary to (iovernment ut 
India, 1028-1930 , and Ag Political Seeieturv to 
Government of India in 19.10 First Agt iit tu 
th(‘ (T<j\ernor-G(‘nerul for thi* Deiurn Static 
and Rt'Sident at Kolhapur, L933-U 
liratwns “ The History of Kathtiuai 
** Some TransUtions from the Marathi Poi t*- 
A Gramnutual Treatise of the JVlar.ilin 
Language ” , “ War Vignettes , " anti otln r 
monographs and articles in various periodical" 
Address . Tbe Residency, Lalioro, Punjab 

WILES, Gilbert, M.A. (Cantab ), C 1 1: 
(1926), CSI (1931) Chairman, Bonibi\ 
Port Trust, b. 25 March 1880 
Winifred Mary l*ryor. Educ, . Perse School 
and 8 Cath College, Cambridge Joined l.C 
in India, 1904; Asst. Collector and Asst 
Politiotil Agent ; Supdt , Land Records, 1910 , 
Asst. Collr and CtoUector, 1916-17 ; Chairma 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920 , J)eput\ 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22 , Sec\ 
General Department, 1 923 ; Secy , Finaut < 
Department, from 1923-32 ; l^esldent, Bomba \ 
Art Society, 1926-32 , Member, Indian Tan It 
Board. Sept 1933. Address “North End 
Cnmhalla Tlill, Bombay 

WILKINSON, Hbotob Russell, B.A., C.I.i 
(1927) , I.C.S , Secretary, Education Depar' 
ment, Gh>vemment of Bengal, b. March i * . 
1888, m, Theodora Daintree. Educ. * Cluto 
and Queen’s College, Oxford. Entered India j 
Civil Service In 1912 and posted to Beng » 
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I’rivate Secretary to H. B. the Governor of 
l^ngal, 1922-27. Addreus : United Service 
(Uub, Calcutta. 

U TLKINSON, Sydney Arthitb, M.R C.S. 

I him ), LJl C.P. (Lond.), D.T.M., and D T H 
(Liverpool, Uni), Medical Officer, B B 
(J. 1. lUy, Co., Ajmer, b 17 March ISfeb. m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1916 EJvc : 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll , Taunton, 
and St Thomas’ Hespital, London Bellow 
of the Eoyal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922); A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930); Hon. Magte., A]mer-Merwara , past 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer Municipality, 
and President, Bajputana Branch of the 
European Association. Publtcat%on8 • A 
Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 1930 **. Address 
Ajmer. 

WILLIAMS, OBOBai Bbansby, M. Inst C. £. 
M. I. Moch. B., P. a San. I., F.R.G.S.. 

Member of Council, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal ; Consulting 
Engineer, Member of firm of Williams and 
Temple, h 7 April 1872 ; m Dorothy Maud, 
d of E Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shire. Ediic. : Clifton. Articled to 
Mr James Mansergh, P.B.S., P. Pres. Inst 

C. E., 1891 , Asst on York Main Drainage 

Works, Birmingham Waterworks , Resi- 
dent Engineer in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served S. Afiloa, 1900-01, Bailway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Eotzmeer, Impe- 
rial Military iiallways : Pers. Asstt. to Mr. 
G. B. Strachan, M, Inst. G.E., 1902-08, 
Croydon Waterworks, Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1906-08 : Kairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Noivasha, Eakum and Zanzibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewora^ Works, <kc., 
Sanitary En^neer, Bengal (1^); designed , 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been | 
carried out including Jheria, Gaya, Hooghly, \ 
Chinsurah, Kallmpong, Serampoie, Monghyr, 
ComiUa, llaneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and > 
Cooch-Behar waterworks, Gaya. Burdwan, 
Dacca, Kurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. Publtcatwns : Sewage disposal in 
India and the East, Elementary Sanitary 
Bngineering (throe editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modern Sewage Dis- 
posaL K. E. Journal, 1900, Rainfall of 
Wales,” Geographical Journal, 1909; Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India. ^Engineer,” 
1922 ; Recent Progress in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; ^hlic Health in India 
“ XlXth Century ” February 1928, &c. 

Address * 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
S. W 30 HUl Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta . and United Service Club, Calcutta. 

WILLIAMS, OAfX. Hbbbhrt abmstrono, 

D. S.O., IJif.S. ; Resident BCedleal Officer, Ran- 
goon General Hospital, since 1007. 6. 11 Feb. 
1876. Address : General Hospital, Rangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR HORACE, Kt. (1934), 
CI.E. (1922), MBE. (1919), Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, <3k)vernment of India 
h. July 16, 1880 m Joan Emma Doran 
Holtz. Educ. Cheltenham College. Joined 


Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900 ; 
Superintendent, 1913 , Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917 ; Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry Committee, 1919-20 ; Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923 ; Officiating Iny»ector- 
General, 1928, Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Homo Department, Govt of India, 1931. 
Address * New Delhi and Simla. 

WILLINGDON, IST EiRL OP, er, 1931, 1ST 
Viscount, cr 1924 , 1st Baron of Ration. 
cr 1910, FRKSftf\N Freeman-Thomab, 
G.M S.I (1931) ; G M.l F. (1931), G C.M.G. 
(1926) , G.B K.( 1918) , Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, 1931. b 12 Sept. 1866 . 
s. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel; 
d. of Ist Viscount Hampden ; m 1892. Hon, 
Marie Adelaide (C.I., G.B E , cr 1924).. d. of 
1st Earl Brassey ; one son. ADC. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1895; 
M P (L ) Hastings, 1900-1906 , Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1906-1910 Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1905-06 ; J P. , Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1019; of Madras, 19] 9-1 924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan -July, 1926 , Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry; Loid-in-Waitlng to HM the 
King , Governor-General of Canada, 1026- 

1931 , appointed Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, 1931 Address The 
Viceroy’s House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla 

WILLMOT, Roger Boulton, H M Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta 6 10 Oct 1892. 
Edac • Berkhanistcd In business in l^ondon 
1913-1915 Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1916 , transferrc<l to Army with 
a commission in R G A (SR) in July 
1910, in Government serxico in london, 
1920-1924. Address Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

WIN04TE, Ronald Evelyn Leslie, CI.E., 
B A., T C S , Offg. Political Secretarv , Govern- 
ment of India, b 30th Septr 1889. Educ * 
at Bradfield and BaUiol College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 and served In the 
Punjab as Asst. Commissioner , transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916, special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant- Go venior, Punjab, 
1917 , special duty under Civil Ounmlssloner 
of Occupied Torrltories, Mesojiotamia, 1917; 
Political Agent and H. M ’s Consul at Maskat, 
1919 ; special assistant to Resident in Kash- 
mir, 1921 , Political Agent and H. M 's 
Consul, Maskat, 1923 ; Secretary to Agent 
to Governor- Gener il in Rajputana, September 
1924 ; ditto Baluchistan, 1927 ; Political 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, (^etta- 
IMsliln, 1928, Political Agent, Sibl, 1931; 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 

1932 , Ofllciating • Secretary, Octobc 1932 
Address Government of India, DeLii and 
Simla 

WINTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, B.A. 
(Cantab ). Merchant, Partner, Messrs, Wallace 
Co. ^ 7 Oct. 1889. m Hilda, youngest d, 
ot D. Norton, C S I. Edue Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambndge. Bust- 
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ness in India since 1912, apptd. Consul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 , Member, Legisla- 
tive Council, Bombay, 1926-27 , Vice-President, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1927 and 
1932 Pre'iident, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, 1929 and 1934 President, Associat- 
ed Chambers of Commerce of India and 
Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative Assembly, 
1929 Address . Monte Bosa, Dady Sett HIU, 
Bombay 6 

WOODHEAD, Sin John (Ackrotp), The Hon 
K.CSI (1934), (^TE (1931), Einance 
Member, Go\ eminent of Bengal, ft. 19 June 
1881 »/». Alice Marv Wadsworth. Educ 

Bradford Grammar School, ( lare CJollege, 
Cambridge Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904 , As*^t Magistrate and Collector, Mymen- 
singh, Sub- Di visional Officer, Hailakandl, 
1906-07; Joint Magte , Chittagong, 1908-09 , 
Magistrate and Collector, 1909-10 , Magistrate 
and Collector, Earidpur, 1911-15 ; Magistiate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17 , Addl. 
Judge, Allpur, 1917-18, Eir.st Imnd Acquisi- 
tion (Collector, Calcutta Impiovement Trust, 
1918-24; Offg Cliairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1921 , Einaneial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1924-27 , Joint Secretary, 
Commeico Department, Govt ot India, 1 
1927-28, Secretary, Commene Department, 
(fo-voinment of Itulia, 1928-32, Olliciating 
Commerce Member, Government of India, 
1931, ilepie.s(mted Goveinment of India on 
Burma Hound Table Conference , Emance , 
Member, Government ot Bengal, 1932 , 
Ag Governor ot Bengal, 1934 Address. 
W riter s Buildings, C'alc utta I 

WJilGJrr, Sir W’JLIilAM OINEN, Kt , OBE, 
V D , Director, Parry A Co Ltd , Madias, ft 
1 1 August 1 882 , m Barbara, d ol the late E 
Mullah, DIG, Madra'^ Kdvo 


St. Paul’s School, London, Member, Madr i 
Legislative Council, President, Local Boanl 
Imperial Bank of India , (Jliuirman, Madi i 
Telephone Co.; Trustee, Madras Port Trust 
(’hairman, Madras Chamber of Commor<< 

I (’liairman, Madras Branch European Assoti, 

I tioii, Dircetor, various companies Atldreys 
Bens Gardens, Adyar, Madras 

VAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah K i-H , Bar-at 
Law, M L.C., Ex-President, llangoon Corpor i- 
tion, Fellow of Kangoou University, Minisitr 
of Forests ft. April 1874, Educ . Ilangooii 
College and Cambridge. Address ; Kangoon 
Secretariat, Hangoon. 

I ZAEBULLAKHAN, Chaudhuri Sir, MUHwr- 
1 MAO, Kt (1935), B A (Honours), Punjab, LL r, 

I (Honours) London , Barri8ter-at-Law( Lincoln s 

Inn). Member loi Conimeiie and Builw.ns 
(Jovemmeiit ot India ft. 6 Feb 1893 m Unlnm 
Nissa Begain, eldest d, of the late M S. \ 
Khan, 1 C S (Bihai and Orissa) Edvr Govt'iii 
ment College, J^ahore , Kmg’s College, .iml 
Lincoln’s Jan, London, Advocate. Sialkot, Vnn 
jab, 3914-16, piactisini in JiaUoro High Coiut 
1916-31; Editor, “Indian Cas«s” 
1916-32; Law Lecturer, Univ. Law Colle},(‘. 
laihore, 1919-1924, Member, Punjab Legis 
Council, 1916-1932 , Member, Punjab Pio 
vmeial Betorms Committee , Delegate, ludi.ui 
Bound Table Contcrcncc, 1930 and 19 J1 
Member, Consultative Committee , Prc&idenf 
All-India Muslim League, 1931 , Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 oi 
June, 1932. Member ol the Governor- General •' 
Kxcciitive Council, 1912 EuhlicaUo»^ 

“ Indian Cases “ , the Criminal Law Journal (jI 
India , Bepriuts of Punjab Criminal Kuliiii 
Vol IV , and Fifteen Years’ Digest Addns'^ 
Belhi and Simla 
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S HRIMANT ViJAYSINHRAO 
Fattesinhrao R a J E 
Bhosle, Rajesaheb of 
Akalkot. 

horn 13th December 1915. 
Is a minor, 19 years old. 

Passed the Diploma Exami- 
nation of the Rajkumar College, 
liajkot, attended for some time 
the Deccan College, Poona, and 
lb at present receiving general 
and administrative education 
at Bangalore under the guar- 
dianship of Colonel E. V 
Sarson, D.S.O. Shnmant Raje- 
saheb married on 23rd February 
1934 Princess Kamla Raje 
(Shanta Devi) of Gwalior. But 
unfortunately Shnmant 
Soubhagyavali Shanta Devi 
Ranisaheb expired on 19th March 1934 at Akalkot. 

Area of State 498 Square miles. 

Population . 92,605. 

Capital Town — Akalkot . (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purpose of administration is divided into a 
Taluka — Akalkot— and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. Owing to 
mmority the State is at present administered by the Dowager Ram 
Saheb Shnmant Tarabai as Regent with the help of a Government 
Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial An independent High Court Bench established in 193 1 . 

Educational Primary education free to backward and depressed 
classes and girls of all castes and creeds. Free secondary education to 
girls. Scholarships and freeships for secondary and higher education 
Local Self Government * Municipality at Akalkot and Taluka 
District Local Board. 

General A new Water Works scheme costing Rs. 8 lakhs has 
been in progress More than Rs. 2J lakhs are spent on this work 
A new Girls' School at a cost of Rs. 40,000 was completed^ Town 
planning and removal of congestion in Akalkot town is in progress. 

State's Reserve Balance Rs. 14,94,829 earmarked for programmes 
of Pubhc works and needs of the Rajesaheb's family. 

Government Adviser Rao Bahadur A. N. Pradhan, B.A. 
He is also on the High Court Bench. 

Dewan : Mr. V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the Distnct 
Magistrate and Distnct and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer Rao Bahadur S. R Jagdale. 

State Engineer in charge Akalkot Water Works : Mr. B. M. 
Bachal, L.C.E. 
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T hakore Shree Keshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambahara 
IS aged about 48 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933. The rulers of 
Ambaliara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
descent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer. 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1668 to 
1707) and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the (iaikwar’s 
troops. The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the nature 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from various States as also from the Bnlisli Treasury. 

The State compnscs of 36 villages covering an approximate area 
of 67 square miles. Population . nearly 1 1, {)00 Pevenuc of Rs 96,000. 

The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits upto Rs. 10,000, 
and Criminal Powers of giving imprisonment upto 2 years and fine 
upto Rs. 6,000. 

Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Main 
Kantha States. 

At present the Thakor Saheb has three sons, the eldest of whom 
Yuvaraj Shree Sardarsinhji, is getting his educational training at the 
Talukdari Girassia College, Wadhwan Camp 

Primary education is imparted free throu^out the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State peofue. 

Chief Officers of the State : — 

(1) Mr Tryambaklal H Sanghvi, Chief Karbhari and 
Revenue Officer, 

(21 Mr. Bholashanker N Gor, b.a , ll b. Nyayadhish. 

(3) Mr. Laxmansinh D. Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer, 
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S HRIMANT BhAVANRAO 

Shriniwasrao alias 
Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the Ruler of 
Aundh, is a graduate of 
the Bombay University 
and a treaty Chief. His 
age is 6() and is married to 
Shrimati Saubhagyawati 
Ramabai Saheb alias Mai- 
saheb from the Rode family 
of Poona. 

1 

Heir-Apparent : Shri- 
MANr Bhagwanirao alias 
Bapusaheb is 15 years of 
age. I 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid progiess going 
on in the civilized world A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924. Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass lesolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget IS passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the I 
High Court Judge. An elected lepresentative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar from 1935 He takes con- I 
sideiable interest in Rural Uplift and has been making ' 
vigorous efforts in that direction. I 

Shiimant Paq^saheb is a keen student of drawing and ' 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, || 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shivaji in three picture volumes. 1 
He also takes great interest in physical exercise and has ' 
written in English a book on the subject called " The Surya * 
Namaskars.'' 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most | 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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M ajor Dr. His Highness 
Rukn-ud-Daula Nus- 
RAT“I-JaNG Sai?-ud- 
Daula,Hafizul-MulkMukhlis- 
ud-Daitla wa Muin-ud-Daula 
Nawab Sir Sadiq Mohamed 
Khan Sahib Bahadur Abbasi 
V.. LL D., G C I E , K C.S I . 

K C V O, Nawab Ruler of 
Bahawalpur 

Born, in 1904 Succeeded in 
1907 Educated * in Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore Married' 
in 1921 Invested with full Rul- 
ing powers in 1924 A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber ADC 
to Prince of Wales during his 
Indian lour, 1921. Hony Major 
in the 2ist KGO, Central 
India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 

1932 and 1933. Received by King- Emperor on each occasion 

Largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab Direct descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir • Sahibzada Moham- 
med Areas Khan Sahib Bahadur 

Area v 22,000 square miles 
Population • 1,000,000 

Revenue ; Rs vS5 lakhs. 

Salute : 1 7 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister 

IzzAT Nishan Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr Nabi Bakh&h Mohammed Husain, M A , LT^ H , C I.E , Bo -C S 

P W Revenue Minister 
Mr C a H Townsend, CIK , I.C S 
Minister fof Law &> Justiic. 

Kafiushan Ifukharul Mulk, Lieut -Colonel Maqbool Hassan 
Kureishy, M a., LL B. 

Home Minister 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Hah Mohammed 
Amir Khan 

Army Minister 

Rafiushan-Shujaulmulk, I.ieut -General Sahibzada Haji 
Mohammed Dilawar Khan Abbasi, MBK, R l.H. 

M mister for Commerce 
Diwan Sukha Nand, R.I.H. 
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H IS Highness Nawab 
Sahfb Bahadur Babi 
Shri Jamiatkh\nji, the 
present ruler of Balasinor State, 
in the Gujarat Agency. 

Born . loth November 1894. 

Educated : At the Raj Kumar , 
College, Rajkot. After finishing ' 
the full course at this College he I 
joined the Imperial Cadet Corps, L 
Dehra Dun He is a ruler of 
literary taste and can compose 
poetry in Urdu and Gujarati 

Ascended the Gadi on 31st 
December 1915 I 

Marrted * First with the 
daughter of Babi Shri Sher- 
Jummakhanji Saheb, the heir- 
apparent of Junagadh State, but she died At present the 
Nawab Saheb has three Begum Sahebas * ( i ) Sardar-Begum 

Saheba, (2) Khurshed-Begum Saheba, (3) Zohra-Begum Saheba. The 
senior Begum Saheba, Sardar-Begum Saheba, the daughter of the 
Thakor Saheb of Kervada, gave birth to a son in 1920, who unfortun- 
ately died m infancy. The third Zohra-Begum Saheba has given 
birth to a daughter 

The Nawab Saheb comes of a very ancient and well-known Babi 
dynasty the members of which had enjoyed a very high social position 
at the time of the Mughal Empire and since that time till to-day the 
same magnificent position has been fully maintained and the British 
Government also have been always graciously pleased to protect the 
interests of the Ruling Family. The Rulers of this noble clan have 
been famous not for their kingly pomp, dignity and splendour, but for 
the luxunance of benevolence and exuberance of munificence 
throughout Gujarat and Kathiawar 

Permanent Salute 9 guns. The ruler has been granted a sanad 
of adoption He is also a member of the Chamber of ftinces 

Balasinor State is a second class State in the Bombay Presidency 
with highest Civil and Criminal powers 



Area of the State 189 square miles. 
Population ' 52,525. 
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N awab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Ban- 
ganapalle, the only Mushm 
State in South India 

Born: 1901. 

Installed on the Masiiad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 

1922. 

Educated : At St. George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 

Deccan The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920 

Married : The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ah Khan Bahadur 
in 1924. 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married in the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur. 

Recreation : Polo, Tenms and Cricket. 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the admimstration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects. The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Pnnees 

Heir- Apparent : Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur, 
born 1 2th October 1925. 

Salute : 9 guns. Area of the State : 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000, Annual Revenue : Rs 4 lakhs. 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. “ Labour is cheap, water supply plentiful and conditions of 
working ideal ” is the view expressed by Geologists about the Diamond 
mines. The chief food grain is cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Mir Iqbal Hussain Sahib Bahadur, B.A , B.L. 

Munstff: Khazi Ghulam M ah amood Sahib. 

Tahstldar : Syed Imam Sahib, B A. 

Magistrate : Syed Ah Naqui Sahib. 
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rrn Highness 

‘ 1^ Maharawalji Siiree 

Indrasinhji Pratap- 
“ siNHji, Ruler of the Bansda 

State in (jujarat, belongs to 
the So lank 1 clan of Rajputs 
^nd traces his descent from 

(Gujarat in the twelfth century 

j 0 Educated * at the Rajkumar 

S Anandkun verba Sahiba, 

Ip m HttJLlJik (li^Hghter of Raolji Shree of 

Clulfs Willingdon Club, 

Bombay , Hindu Gymkhana, Bombay , Shree Digvir Club, Bansda 
//e?r Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasinhji Sahib, born on the 
1st October 1927. 

Area of State . 215 Square Miles Population : 48,807 

Revenue Rs 7,58,538 Salute • 9 Guns 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 
right. 

RELATIVES. 

Brother : Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji 
Nephews K S. Narendrasinhji, K S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K S ViKRAMSiNHji, K S Bhupendrasinhji, K S Pradumansinhji, 
K S Nrupendrasinhji 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan H P Buck, B A , LL B. 

Chief Medical Officer V. B Mohile, L M &S 
Private Secretary , Mr G 1 Purohit 
Revenue Officer Mr V K Mohile 
Treasury Officer : Mr T. B Upadhyay 
Nyayadhish A N Van si a, B A , LL B. 

Forest Officer . B H Upadhyay, DDR 
Police Superintendent . Mr H B Durani. 

Palace Physician ' Dr B L Trivedi, M.B B.S , D T M. 


State Engineer ; M M Parmar, B Sc , AMICE 
Inspector of Schools Mr. R Adhvaryu 
Head Master : T. P Buck, B A 
Riyasat Officer : Mr F R. Jadeja. 

Auditor' R M Gandhi, FCS (London). 

Abkart Supervisor : Mr G. K Desai 

Garden Superintendent : A S Mahfuze, F.R.H S. 

Mechanical Engineer . Mr. Dhanti Mavji. 


(London) 


(London) . 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Eanjitsinhji, 

K.C.S I . Ruler of Baria. 

Born * loth July 1886 
Educated * At Rajkuniai 
College, Rajkot , Imperial 
('adet C orps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England 

Married . In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
I of His late Highness the 
' Maharaja of Rajpipla 
I In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a mete of His 
late ' Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla 

Succeeded to the Oadt ' 20th 
February 1908 Assumed full 
I Ruling Powers May 1908 
1 Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji. 

Grandson, eldest son oj Hetr-Appareni Raj Kumar Shree 
Jabbarsinhji 

Family : Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State * 8x3 square miles. Population * 159,429. 

j Gross Average Revenue . Twelve lacs. 

1 Salute Permanent 9 , Personal ii. 

' Recreation : Pig-stickmg, Polo, Tiger-huntmg, etc 

|| ADMINISTRATION. 

' Dewan : Rao Bahadur Motilal L. Parekii, M A , LL B 
I Officer Commanding State Forces Lx -Col. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer Sardar Z. N. Gohel. 

Personal Staff Officer • Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate ; U. J. Shah, Esq., 
B A , LL B 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate : M. V. Sheth, Esq 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M B.B S., D.T.M., 
F.C.P.S. 

' Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq , D.F.H (London). 

P. W. D. Department : C. S. Malkan, Esq , B E. (Civil), A M I.E. 
Education Department : G. L. Pandya, Esq , M A , B T. 

Banking Department : Chandulal N. Shah, Esq 
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H IS Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli 
SHIA Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
GCSI.G.CIE,LLD.Maha 
raja of Baroda 

Born * 1863 Ascended the 

gadi 1875 ; Invested with full 
powers in 1881. 

Educated : Privately 

Mamed : In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 

Mamed * Second time in 
1885, Shn Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State. 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, I 93 i* The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932 

PubltcaHons ' 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan; (2) Famine notes; (3) Speeches, 

(4) Selected letters. 1 

Recreation * Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc , 

Address * Baroda, Gujerat, Western India | 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar. ' 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles 
Population : 2,443,007 (1931) 

Revenue : Rs 270 to lakhs | 

Salute : 21 guns. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. | 

President. j 

Sir V T. Krishnama Chari, Kt.. C I E , Dewan. 1 

I 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachiv). li 

Rao Bahadur Ramlal Hiralal Desai, B.A. LL B. (Mantra '1 
Sachiv) 

Manilal Balabhai N anavati, B.A., LL B., M.A. (Penn ) (Mantra | 
Sachiv). 

Gopal Krishna Dandekar, B.A., LL.B., Legal Remembrancer 1 
Bhadrasinh Anandrao Gaekwad, B.A., LL.B. (Camb) ^ 
Bar-at4aw, , j 

J 
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ILJ I s Highness Devi- 
I ^ siNGHji, Rana 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor), 

I Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadt on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House, None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated at Daly College, Indore 

Area of State : 1,178 square" miles. 

Popuation : 141,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs. 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dewan and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H. N. Gosalia, M.A., LL,B. 

Revenue Member. 

Khan Bahadur Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member. 

Rat Saheb M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, B.A., LI B 
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C Ai’TAiN His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Aditya Narain Singh Baha- 
dur, KXSI., the present Ruler 
of Benares. i 

Born On 17th November, 1874 ^ 

Received lilieral education in Sanskrit, | 
Persian and English and is a great reader 
of books 

In his fondness for Shikar specially big |i 
game His Highness takes closely to his 
father the late Maharaja Sir Prabhu , 

Naram Singh Bahadur He is also a j 

good nder and used to play polo in his 
earlier days i, 

His Highness possesses a thorough || 

insight into the details of administration ]| 
relating to all the important Departments ji 
and always devotes a considerable portion 
of his time to State work. He is readily | 

accessible to all his subjects high or low ' 

and likes to hear all that they have to say j 

Ihe Kingdom of Benares under its i| 

Hindu Rulers existed from time imuie- |' 

monal and finds mention in the Hindu , 

and Buddhist literature In the 12th century it was conquered by Sahab-ud- 1 

dm Ghori and formed a separate province of the Mohammadan Empire In tht | 

i8th century when the jxiwer of Moghal Emperors declined after the death of 
Aurangreb, Raja Mansa Ram an entcrpnsmg Zamindar of Gangapur (Benares District) 
obtained a Saiud from the Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi m the name of his son Raja 
Balwant Singh m 1738 and founded the Benares State, which comprised the four sirkars of 
Benares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and Chunar Raja Mansa Ram died m 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler During the next 30 years attempts were made by Safadar 
Jung and after him by Shuja-iid-daula of Oudh to destroy the independence of the Raja 
but the latter withstood them successfully, strengthened his position and built the Fort of 
Ramnagar on the bank of the Ganges opposite the Benares City Raja Balwant Singh died 
in 1770 and was succeeded by his son Chet Singh He was expelleil by Warren Hastmgs 
Balwant Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Naram Singh was then placed on the (vaddi Tht 
latter proved an imbecile and there was inaladmmistration which led to an agreement in 
1794 by which the lauds held by the Raja in his own right, recognised by the British (xoveni 1 
ment, were separated from the rest of the province The direct control of the latter province 
was assumed by the British Governmimt under an arrangement by which the surplus revenue 
of the province which was worked out .it the lime to be one lac rupees was granted to the 
Raja while the former constituted the Domams Within the Domams the Raja had reveiim* 
powers similar to those of a Collector in a British District There was thus constituted what 
for over a century was known as the bamily Domams of the Maharaja of Benares On th» 
ist of April, 1911, the major jxirtion of these Domams l)e(atne a State consisting of lh(* 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera Mangraur) Ihe town of Ramnagar and its 
iieighbourmg villages were ceded by the British Govenmienl to the Maharaja m 1918 and 
became part of the State The State now i onsists of three districts, tnz , Bhadohi, Chakia 
and Ramnagar. 

The Bntish s3rstcm of administration in the U P. is closely followed. The Diwan or 
Chief Minister is designated the Chief Secretary, 

Hetr apparent, . Mahakaj Kumar Bibhuti Narain Singh, born on 5tb November, 1927 
Adopted by His Highness the Maharaja as his son and successor on 34th June, 1934 
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S HRIMANT RaGHUNAIHRAO 
Shankarrao alias Baua- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sa- 

CHIV, M A D A R-U L - M A H A M 
I (most faithful) Ruler of Bhor 

Founder of Dynasty — 

Shankaraji, member of Cabi* 
net (ministry) of Eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram’s time 1698 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922 Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 

Chamber (7 years). Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930. Audience with 
King- Emperor. 

Heir : Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAO alias Bhausaiieb, B A 

State Matters • Area 910 sq. miles. Population . 141,546. 

Revenue: Rs. 6,92,916. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enjoys full Internal 
Powers. Reforms and improvements • — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court *s Scheme 
inaugurated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 1928. Shrimant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scouts' Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General : A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in the 
construction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar. 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Sawant 
Singh Bahadur. K C I E , of 
Bijawar, 

Born 2 5th November 
1877, ascended the Gadi 
in June iqoo, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajra] Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karaliiya family 


Son Maharaj Kumar Aman Singh ji 
Area of the State • 973 square miles 

Population: 11 Gross revenue 3 J lakhs 

Salute 1 1 guns 

Railway Station Harpalpur, G I P Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Diwan 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 

Chief Secretary 

Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 

Private Secretary : 
Aitmai)-ud-dawlah 
M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer 
L. Raghubir Grand. 

Nazim * 

Mr Laxmi Narayan, 

B.A, LL.B 

Superintendent of Police : 

M Gulab Khan 
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Bundi One of the most 
picturesque towns in Raj- 
putana 

Ruler His Htghnlss 
Hadendra Shiromani Deo Sar 
Buland Rai Maharao Raja 
Ishwari Singh Bahadur 
Born 8th March 1895, 
succeeded to the Gaddi 011 
8th Augusi 1927 

Educated Privately 
Heir-apparent Maharaj 
Kumar Bahadur Singh 
His Highness is the head 
of the Hada clan of Chauhan 
Rajputs and stands fourth in 
order of precedence amongst 
the Princes of Raj putana 

Area of State 2,220 square miles Population in 19^1, 
2,16,722 » 

Revenue Rs 1298,000 Hall and Rs 3,51,000 Kaldar 
(Bntish Com) 

Salute 17 guns Annual tnbutc to Government Ks 1,20,000 

couNcn.. 

Dewan and Finance Member Major W P Wi bb, I A 
Judicial Member Pandit Dfoki Nandan Chaturvfdi, 
BA, LLB 

Revenue Member Thakur Mahpndra Singh Ranawai 

Home Member Kanwar Shi onath Singh 

Member without Portfolio Munshi Khadim Hussain 

HIGH OFFICIALS OF THE STATE. 

Private Secretary Mr Sohan Lal R Jh\maria 
Inspector General of Police Pandit Washfshar Nath Datta 
Chief Medical Officer Dr D N Ahltjwalia, M B 
Accountant General Pandit Muket BehariLalBhargave 
Superintendent of Customs and Forests Thakur Mahipal 
Singh 

Sessions Judge Pandit Jagmohan Nath Tikku, B A , LL B 
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H IS Highness Nazamud- 
daulah Mumtaz-Ul- 
M u E K Momin-Khan 
Bahadur Dilaverjung 
Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of I 
Cambay (A First Class i 
Slate with powers to try I 
capital offences) is a Mogul of , 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- i 
Sam Family of Persia I 

Born : i6th May 1911 ' 

Succeeded to the Gadi on l| 
2ist January 1915. Ascended ' 
13-12-30 (With full powers) 

Educated • At Rajkumar || 
College, Rajkot, till April 1 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe | 
accompanied by his tutor and companion. | 

Area of State . 392 sq^ miles. ' 

Population • 87,761 (Census 19^1) 1 

Revenue : Rs. 13 lakhs (on the average of the last 5 years). I 
Salute : ii guns. I 

Political Relations * — With the Government of India, through ' 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which I 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary. Thus a j 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a ,1 
first step towards reform. 

Dewan, 

Khan Bahadur Fkamroz Sokabji Masier, BA 
Private Secretary, 

Lt.-Colonel H. S. Strong, C.I.E. 

Chief Revenue Officer, 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 

Sar Nyayadhish, 

Maganlal Ghelabhai Mehta, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Raja 
Ram Singh, the 
present Ruler of 
Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Surajbansi Race 
and the progenitors of 
the dynasty have ruled 
in Chamba for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born : 17th October 
1890 ; ascended the Gadi 
m September 1919 ; instal- 
led in May 1920. 

Educated : In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Married : The daughter of Raja Raghunath Singh 
of Jaswan m 1912. 

Recreation : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey and 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Shn Tikka Lakshman Singh, born 
December 1924. 

Salute : 11 guns. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab, India. 

Chief Secretary : Uiwan Bahadur Lala Madho 
Ram. 

Area of the State : 3,216 square miles. 

Population : 146,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has been ruled by the same dynasty since its founda- 
tion in A.D. 550. 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
WAL Shri Natwarsinhji 
Fatehstnhji, Ruler of 
Chhota Udepur State in Gujarat, 

IS a Chowan Rajput and traces 
his descent from the renowned 
Pattai Rawal of Pawagadh. l 

Born 1 6th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadt On 
29th August 1923. Was j 
invested with full powers on 
20th June 1928. I 

Educated . At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. || 

Married In 1927, Shri Pad- 
makunver Basaheb, the daugh- 
ter of His Late Highness The | 
Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, 
and after her demise on loth 
April 1928, married second time 
on the 5th December 1928, j 
Shri Kusumkunver Basaheb, i| 
daughter of H. H. The Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla. 

H. H. IS a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. j 
Visited Europe in 1926. i| 

Near Relatives Brother, Lt. Maharaj Naharsinhji. 'i 

Area of the State 890. 34 square miles. Ij 

Population 1,44,640. ii 

Gross Average Revenue 13,10,259. ! 

Salute 9 Guns. 

Clubs WiUmgdon Sports Club, Bombay , W. I. Turf Club, 1 
Bombay , British Union Club, London , S. F. Gymkhana, Chhota 1 
Udepur. 

Recreation Shooting, Cricket, Riding, etc. ! 

Tribute The State pays Rs. 7,805 to H. H. The Maharaja j 
Gaekwad of Baroda and it receives Tanka or tnbute from the Estates i; 
of Chorangla, Gad, Bhaka, Khareda and Choramal. ij 

There are manganese mines m the State. The State owns Rail- 1 
way in its limits. There are telephone connections m the Town and | 
Taluka Head Quarters. In the capital there are electric and Water I 
Works. There is also a Dak Bungalow. || 

PRINCIPAL OFHCERS. | 

Dewan • Rao Saheb Jamnadas D. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. | 

Revenue Officer: Mr. Natwarlal D. Parikh, M.A., LL.B., Ij 

B.Com., F.R.E.S. ji 

First Class Magistrate and Nyayadhisha , Mr. Chandrash anker |i 
I. Mehta, B.A., LL.B. , 

Superintendent of Police : K. S. Raisinhji C. Chowan. ij 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : Dr. R. M Dave, jj 
M.B.BS ; 

State Engineer : Mr. Morarji C Rupera, L.C.E. I 

Forest Officer Mr N D Aiyengar | 
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H IS Highnkss Sir Sri 
Rama Varma, G.C. 

I.E., Maharaja of Cochin. 

Born : 30th December 
1861. 

Ascended the Musnad : 

25th March 1932. 

Educated : Privately 
Hen: His Highness 
Kerala V arma, Elaya Raj a 
Cochin is a maritime 
Indian State lying in the 
south-west comer of India 
It has an area of 1,480.28 
sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea. 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 46 High Schools, 103 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 886 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 53 Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 86 Panchayats in the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the name 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is Sir R K. 
Shanmugham Chetty, K.C.I.E. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Danta 
State, Rajputana, 

Born : 13th September 
1899 A D. The Ruling family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs. The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shn Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
AD. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 

Ascended the Gadt : loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State . 347 sq miles. Population : 26,172. 

Revenue : Rs 1,77,075 Salute : 9 guns hereditary. 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture 

Heir- Apparent : Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928 
Maharaj Kumar Shn Madhusudan Singhji, born 31st May 

1933 

Maharaj Kumar Shri Raghuvir Singhji, horn on 4th 
December 1934 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shn Koteshwarji and Shn 
Kumbhanaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Mr Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B A (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant ^cretary to the 
Gk»vernment of Bombay, Revenue Department) . 

Naih-Dewan : Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb. 

Revenue Commissioner : Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhji 
Saheb. 

Private Secretary : Babu Bishram Singhji. 

First Class Magistrate : Mr. P. P. Desai, B.A., LL.B. 

Assistant Revenue Commissioner: Mr. R P. Kanhere, B.Ag. 
Medical Officer : Dr. S. M, Rao, M.B.B.S. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DRA Sir Govind- 
siNH Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.I., Ruler 
of Datia. 

Bofn : 1886. Ascended 
the Gadi on 5 th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St. John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, Member of Cricket 
Club, India, besides being a member of several Societies, 
Associations and Clubs. 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading's statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls' School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India. 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933. 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister : Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O.. K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs. 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, C I 

Born 24th November, 1920 
Adopted by Her late High 
ness the Dowager Maharam 
Saheba, D B E , on ist August 
1926 

Succeeded to Gadi On the 
1st of August, 1926 
Education His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M S 
Harvey Jones 
Salute 15 guns 

Area of the State 1,800 24 
square miles 

Average Revenue of the State 
Rs 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc Populoition 243,521 

Railway Station / Mhow — 33 miles Rutlam — 60 miles on 

B B & C I Lines 



COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhan, 

Dewan Bahadur K Nadkar 
Member {without Portfolio) of the Executive Council 
Rao Bahadur Shnmant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar 
Home and Revenue Member 
Mr RAGHUNArH Sahai 
Military Member 
Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting) 

Judicial Member 
Mr M N Khory, b a , ll b 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr Venkat Rao C Palkar 
Consultative Members 
Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi. 

Thakur J as want Singh j I of Bidwal 
Durbar and Council Secretary, 

Mr B S Bapat, m a , ll b. 
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H I S H I G H N E S S j 
Maharana S h r I 
ViJAYADEVJI MoHANDEVJI ! 

R A N A, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 

Born : 1885 
Ascended the Gadi : 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S. 

Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 

Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise in 1907 A. S. Manharkunvcrba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsinhji of Palitana. 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji 
Area of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population : About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 12^ lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

SECRETARUT SYSTEM. 

Political Secretary : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a , ll b. 

Huzur Personal Assistant * 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Secretary : 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b.a. 

General Secretary : 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
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L T.-Col. His Highness 
Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 
Raj Hai Hind Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJA SRI SaWAI 
Maharaj Rana Sir Udai 
Bhan Singh Lo k i n d a r 
Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, G.C.LE., K.C.S.L, 

K C.V O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Born On 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 

in March igri and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913. | 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several ' 
prizes. I 

Married : To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha j 
in Jmd State. Area of State : 1,221 square miles. | 

Population : 2,54,986. Revenue : Rs. 16,78,000. I 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 1 

STATE COUNCIL. ^ 

I 

President: H. H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan. 

Political Secretary : A. N. Thorpe, Esq. ' 

Revenue Secretary: R. S. R. B. Munshi Kunj Behari Lal. i| 

Financial Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari. 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib Munshi Din Dayal, B.A. 
Military Secretary. Lt.-Col. Sardar Raghubir Singh. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
raja Mahakana 
Shri Sir (jhansh- 
' Y A M s 1 N h j I, (i C I ]£ , 

I K.C.S 1 , Maharaja Raj 

Saheb of Dhrangadhra m 
Kathiawar. 

i Born : Tii 1889, and 
|| succeeded to the Gadi in 

ij 1911. 

Educated R a j k u in a r 
College, Rajkot and later 
in England with private 
tutors under guaidianship 
of Sir Charles Ollivant 
Married Five times 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayurdhwajsmhji. (2) Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Virendrasinhji, (3) Maharaj Kumar Shri Dhamiendiasinhji. 

Area of the State ' 1,167 ^^^uare miks i‘xcliisive of the 

State's portion of the Lesser Runn of Cutch Populalton : 
88,961 Annual Revenue Rs. 25,00,000. Dynastic Salute ' 
1 13 Guns. 

' ^ STATE COUNCIL (Members). 

Revenue Member Rana Shri Sahalsinhji S Jiiala 
Finance Member Rao Saheh ('himanlve A Mehta, 
B.A., ST.C 

Military Member Rana Shri Jaswan tsinhji 1) 

1 Jhala 

Political Member * Anantrai N Manner, M A 
Huzur Secretary Raj Rana Shiu Narsisinhji, P 
I Jhala 

Secretary to the Council : Balashanker M Bhatt, 
High Court Pleader. 

Chief Agricultural Products * Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and 
\^^eat 

Principal Industries : 

Salt and Manufacture of vSoda AlkaJi(‘s at Shii Shakti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first and only 
' work of the kind in India. 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, MaHARAJADHI- 
RAj Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs 
The Rulers of Dungarpur 
are descended from 
Samant Singh, elder son 
of Kshem Singh, who ruled 
over Mewar in the begin- 
ning of the 13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : igo8. 

Ascended the Gadi : 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

Heir: Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji 
Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles. 

Population : 2,27,000. 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : 15 guns. 
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L ieutenant His High- 
ness Farzand-i-Saadat 
' Nishan Hazrat-i-Kai- 

jl sar-i-Hind Raja Harindar 

I Singh Brar Bans Bahadur, 

I Ruler of Fandkot State 

I Born . On 29th Jamiaiy 
' W5 

Succeeded to the Gadi Dec 
1918 His Highness assumed 
full ruling Powers on 17th 
October I93^ 

Educated * At the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College Lahore, where 
he had a brilliant academic 
career Passed the Diploma 
Test with distinction in the year 
1932, standing ist in his college in Knghsh and winning tlu* (jodley 
Medal, and the Watson Gold Medal for Histones and ( Geography 
His Highness received pi actical Administi a tive and Judicial training 
in his State 

In December 1933 His Highness successfully completed a course of 
Military training at l*oona with the Royal Decc an Horse 1 1 is H ighness 
IS a keen sportsman and fond of all manly games especially of Polo 

Married : The daughter of Sardar Bahadur Sardar Bhagwant 
Singh Sahib of Bhareli, Ambala Districi in I'Vbruaiy 1933 
Salute . II guns 
Area of State 643 square miles 
Population 1,04,346 
Gros'i-Income 18 Lakhs 
Kanwar Manjit Indar Singh Sahib Bahadui - 
The younger brother of His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadui 
born on 22nd February 1916, educated at the Aitchison College, Lahore, 
is Military Secretary to His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur smcc 

1934 

Chief Secretary ' Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, b a 
Home Secretary Sardar Bahadur Sardar Fateh Singh 
Judicial and Revenue Secretary , I^ala Hargobind, res (Retired ) 
Under Secretary : S Nazar Singh, b a , ll b 
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H IS Highness Shree 

Bhagvat S I n h j e e , 
G.C.I.E., M.D , I 
F R C P.E., M.B C.M . 

M R C P , D C L., LL.D 
FRSE., MRA.S, M.R.I 
(G.B), F.CP. & S.B, 

H P A C , Fell Bom 
University, Maharaja Thakore 
Saheb of Gondal 

Born 1865. 

Assumed Full Powers, 1884 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh 

His Highness was married to 'I 
Nfindkunverba, the daughtei 
of H II Maharana Shri Naran Devjiof Dharampur. 

Author of : “A History of Aryan Medical Science,” A Journal 
of a visit to England 

Heir ' Yuvaraj Shrt Bhojrajji. 

Area of State : 1,024 square miles. Population : 2,05,846. | 

Revenue . Rs. 50,00,000 Salute : ii guns. ^ 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Khangi Karbhari P P Buck 
Secretary * Miss J D Rathod, B.A 
Huzur Secretary : P B. JosHi, B.A 
Nyaya Mantri T P. Sampat, B A , LL B. 

Sar Nyayadhish . K J Sanghani, B.A., LL B 
Vasulati Adhikari . P W. Mehta, BA. 

Manager and Hngmeer-tn-Chtef J M Pandya, B Sc (Edin.), 

A M I K 

Police Superintendent : H S Sanghani 

Bandhkam Adhikari J P Parikh, B E , Ph I) I 

Khajanchi U K Vyas || 

Chief Medical Officer : M. K. S. Bhupatsinhji, L R C.P , ' 

M.RC.S, D.T.M, M.B, B Ch. 

Vidya Adhikari : C. B. Patel, B.A. I 

Darbari Vakil ; L K Shukla, B.A., LL.B. 
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R aja Bahadur Nab a Kishore 

Chandra Singh Mardraj 
Jagadeb, MRAS, FRSA 
(London), Ruler of Hindol in the Eastern 
States Agency, in direct political relation 
with the Government of India 

Origin The Ruler of the State belongs 
to the Gmga Dynasty tiacmg his descent 
from Kdpilendra Deb, a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the 15 th century 
Born On the 14th June 1891 

Succeeded to the Musnad On the 10th 
February 1906 and invested with lulmg 
poweis on the 40th Ottober 1913 

1 duiated At Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, and finally pissed the 
Diploma Examination from the Rajkumai 
Colltge, Raipur (C P ) 

Married In 1912 thi tldcst daughln ol tlu Kiji Silub f Ivh imi in ( P, a 
descendant ot the Chowhaii origin On the. demist rf thi lust Kini u inuind tin c)iily 
daughter of the Raja Saheb of Thuamil, Rampur ol the well known N 1 iniil> 

Jubraj Shriman Pratap Chandia Singh D< the Htii \ppir<nt b irii n the izth 
October 1917 

Area 312 square miles Population 48,897 

PERSONAL STAFF. 



Private Shri-tary 

PALACF bl » f HINTL V1>1 N I 


All) DB ( AMI 
J AMIJ’V J'JIVSK 


MANTRI MANDAL. 

PRADHAN Sack IV 


Nya\a Sac HIV 
Artha Sack IV 


Kasika SA( HlV 
DllAKMA Sa< HIV 


Chief G?urt 
Munsiff s Court 


VICHAR PARISAD. 

Judge ( ourt 
Revenue Couit 


Migistr itc s C Hilt 
Dharmadhvaksh t uit 


DEPARTMENTAL HEADS. 

Supeimtendcnt of Education C hit f P dice Ofin < 1 


Superintendent of State Jail h )rcst Offirtr 

Office Superintendent Officer in ( hargt of FW 1 ) 

Chief Medical Officer Auditi r m Chief 

General Vernaculai education is imparted ftt«^ in the Stitc Siholarships foi higher 
education have been founded The State Hospital gives eviry soit ( f rritdit il help fiee to 
all irrespective of caste and creed 

Importation of liquor is prohibited Village Panchayats have bttn mtroduced almost 
in every important village 

All public buildings have been electrified and sheet lighting of the town is conducted 
by electricity as well State Telephone Service links Institutions, Officeis’ Quarters, Police 
Stations in the interior and the nearest Railway Station 

Address PO Hindol (Orissa) Railwaj Station Hindol Road (B N Railway) 
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H IS Exalted Highness, Rustom i 
DoWRAN, ARASTU I ?AMAN, Lt 
General Muzaffarul-M u l k 
Wai Mahalik, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh Jung 
S iPAH Saiar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Nizamud Doula, Nizam 
UL Mulk Asaf Jah, G C & I , G B F 
Nizam of Hyderabad 
Born 1886 

Ascended the throne 1911 
Lducated Privately 
Married In 1906 Dulhan Pasha 

daughter of Nawab Jebangir Jung a 
nobleman representing a collateral 

branch of the Nizam s family 
Heir Nawab Mir Himayat Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah 
Area of the Stale 82 698 square miles 
Population 14 512 161 
Revenue 854 79 lakhs 
Salute 2T guns 

fhe State has a 1 cgislative Couiu il 
of twenty members tight of whom aie 
tktttd and an Executive Council of si\ 
officials with i President It muntiins its own paper current y and comige postal systen 
railways and aimy It has i University with six Arts ( olleges including one for women anl 
Colleges for F nginecring Medicine I iw and leathing It has also an Honours Colle^,( 
affiliated to Madras University a College for Jagirdars and a College of Physical Education 
There are also a Central Cottage Industries Institute a Central lechmcal Institute and m 
Observatory The State is of great historical and archaeological interest as within its 
limits are situaUd minv old capitals of ancient and medieval Dec can Kingdoms famous 
forts temples mosques and shrines and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and paintings c t 
F llora and Ajanta 

Capital Hyderabad Population 46^ 894 It is the fomrth largest city m the Indiai 
F mpire The city is beautifully situated on the banks of the river Musi, with fine public 
bmldings broad cemented roads good electricity and water supply and an efficient but 
service run by the State Railway Among interesting places are the Char Minar the Mecca 
Masjid the fort and tombs ot Golconda and the l^ge artificial reservoirs — the Osman 
Sagar and the Himayit Sagar 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President 

Raja Rajayan Kajaii Sir Ktsiii.n Pi-rshad Maharaja Bahadlr \aminis Salianaih 

GCIE 

Finame and Rathtay Member 
Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari 

Judicial and Army Member 
Nawab I ubfud Dowi ah Bahadi r 

Public Works and Medical Member 
Nawab Aqi-pl Jung Bahadur 

Pditical and hducation Member 
Nawab Mahdi Yar Juno Bahadur 

Revenue and Police Member 
T J 1 ASKER, EsqR 
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H IS Highness Maharaja Dhiraj 
ShrEE HIMMAT SlNGHJl OF IdAR 
— ^'fhe Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
xoth of this illustrious line, and the 
I grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singhji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadt on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Born : On 2nd September 1899 

Marrted , In the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kuuwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughter of Raja of Khandela in the 
[aipur State. 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for si years, leaving it after a brilliant career m 1916 He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chief Colleges m India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s metlal He won every tUaS prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and tlevea others for various subjects. He 
won prizes m each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the junior football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman From lioyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had jomed the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle His Highness now keejis a racing 
Stable and has had many successes These active sjiorts are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in painting and photography. 

' On leaving the college, His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 

part in the State admimstration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was in charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal durections. 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in 1929-30. 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his resjHnisibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
I ascended the Gad* of Idar. Since his accession m 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been inaugurated which concern the social welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture. His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully. 

I His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shr'^e Daljit Singhji and Amar 

Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljii Smghji, the heir apparent, was born m 1917. 

I 

I Salute : 15 Guns. Area , 1,669 aq. miles. Revenue . Rs. 21 Lakhs 

Dtwan : Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhanoari, M A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness Mahara 
jADHiRAj Raj Rajesh 
WAR Sawat Shrel 
Yeshwant Rao Holkak 
Bahadur, G.C I E., Maharaj.j 
of Indore. 

Born: 6 th September iqo8 
Access'ion: 26th Februar^ 
IC)26 

Investiture: Qth May 1930 
Educated : In England 1920 
23 and again at Christ Churcli, 
Oxford, 1926-29. 

Married * In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur). 

Daughter PnncessUshadevi, 
horn 2oth October 1933 
Invited delegate to the 
R T.C. m 1931. 

Area of State: 9,902 square miles Population: 1,325,000 
Revenue : Rs 1,35,00,000. 

Salute: 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address : Indore, Central India. 

Recreation * Tennis, Cricket and Shikar 

STATE CABINET. 

President : 

Wazir ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S M Bapna, 

C I E , B A , B Sc , LL B , Prime Minister. 

MEMBERS. 

Home Minister : 

Sardar R K. Zanane, B.A 
Revenue Minister : 

Dewan-i-Khas Bahadur Rao Saheb K B. Tilloo 
Finance Minister 

Musahib-i-Kiias Bahadur S V. Kanungo, M A 
Member for Medical, Jails and Health cS* Sanitation Departments 
Lt.'Col. J. R. J. Tyrrell, C I.E., I.M.S. (Retired). 
Member for A rmy : 

Major-General T. M Carpendale. 
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S H R I M A N T ShANKARRAO 
Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Chief of Jdin- 
khan*di 

Born 1906 

Invested with full p(^wcrs 
in May 1926 

Educated in the Kajaiani 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately 

Married in 1924 Shrimani 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavada 

Heir : Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAO Bhausaheb, the 
Yuvaraj, now in his tenth year 
Daughter * Shrimant Indira 
Raje ahas Taisaheb, now in her 
ninth year 

Area 0/ State : 524 square miles. Population i, r 1,282 
Revenue Rs 9,92,515 Capital Town : JamKhandi 

The State for purposes of administration is 'divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and thiecThanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpuri. The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court ISench and the judicial and executive blanches of 
the administi ation have been separated. He has also gone ahead in 
the matter of popularising the admmistration by the inauguration of a 
Representative Assembly of the people Elementary and sccoiidaiy 
education have all along been free m the State. The present Rulei 
has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Pcxina, 
so named in beloved memory of his revered father, the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb. He is also the elected President of the 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona. 

The Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Princes 
Chamber tor Group IV for the last seven years. The State has pro- 
vided for Free Medical Aid. 

I 

ll Dtwan : Mr. R. K. Bal, B A., LL B. He is also the ex-officto 

I President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 

i Assembly and High Court Judge 

I Sarny ay adhish : Mr B. B. Mahabal, BA., LL B. 

' Revenue Officer : Mr. II, C. Patwardhan, B.A. 

' Private Secretary : Mr. M. B, Mahajan, B A , LL B 
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H IS Highness S t d . 
Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Saheb oi 
Janjira. 

Born ' March 7 th, 1914. 

Succeeded : To the Gadt on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933 • 

Educated . At the Rajku 
mar College, Rajkot, where 
he took the Diploma w 1 1 li 
distinction in 1930 Received 
instruction in administration, 
pohtics and agriculture in 
the Deccan College, Poona, 
and administrative training 
in the Mysore State. 

Married : On the 14th November 1933 Shahajadi 

Saheba of the Jaora State in Central India 

Area : 379 square miles. 

Population : 1,10,388. 

Revenue : tts 8,85,000 

Salute : ii guns permanent, 13 guns local 

Principal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, 
Abkari and Customs. 

PRINOPAL STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, BA., LL B , J P 
Sar Nyayadhish : Mr Ramkrishna Babaji Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sidi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shi- 
KHANi, B.A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L R.C P , 
L.R C.S. (Edin ), L F P.S. (Gls ), L.M (Dublin) 

Chief Forest Officer : Mr. L. P. Mascarenhas. 

Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. V. Deodhar, B.E. 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdul Rahim an 
Khanjade. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : Mr, G A Dighe. 
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L ieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness F a k h r u d 
D A u L A H Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

I Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadt m 1895. 

I Educated at the Daly 

College, Indore. Served m 
I the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
is Honorary Lieutenant- 
I Colonel in the British Army. 

I Married : His Highness’ 

J first marriage was celebrated 
in 1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 
I and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-Apparent : Nawabzada Mohammad Usman 
I Ali Khan Sahib 

Area of State : 601 square miles. 

Population : 100,204. Revenue : 12,00,000. 

1 STATE COUNCIL. 

[j President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

I Vice-President & Chief Secretary : 

I Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan. 
I Secretary : 

i Mr. JJasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) 

I Member, 

’ Nawabzada Mohammed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib. 

Military Secretary: Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 
' Ali Khan Sahib. 

' Secretary, Public Health Department * 

' Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O., I.A. 
Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : 

Mr. Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

Peven/ue Secretary: Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg, 
Finance Member : Seth Govindramji, 
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J AS DAN is the premiei 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen 
dants of Katha, the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya. 

The Kathis have, sinct 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India 

Darbar Shree Ala Khachai 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan 
He was born on 4th November 
1905. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Oadi in June, IQ19, and assumed the | 
reins of State administration on 1st December, 1924. I 

Heir : Yuvraj Siiree Shivraj, born 9th October, 1930. 

Area of the State 296 square miles including about 13 1 

square miles of non-jurisdictional terntory. I 

Population , 36,632 including non-jurisdictional territory 

Revenue : (gross) Rs six lacs nearly. 

All education is free throughout the State. 1 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc. , is also supplied free. ^ 

Importation of liquor is prohibited. t 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with ’ 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected * 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- ' 
lenders* claims. 1 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-official president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the ' 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil | 
Court for adjudication of their inter se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by ^ 
the Nyayadhish. 
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L t.-Col. His Highness 
Raj Rajeshwar 
Saramad Rajahai 
Hindusthan Maharaja 
Dhikaj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 

G. C. 1 E., K. C. S. I , 

K C V ()., ruler t)f the 
Jodhpur State 

Born : 1903. Ascended 
ihcgadt 1918. 

liduialcd • At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Married . Daughter of 
Rao Bahadur Thakur Jey 
Singh Bhati of Umednagar 
in 1921. Has four sons and one daughter 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant 
Sin(,hji Sahib, born in 1923 
Area of the State ■ 36,021 square miles. 

Population • 2,125,982. 

Revenue ' Rs. 1,47,00,000. 

Permanent Salute 17, local 19 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : 

His Highness The Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 
Judicial Minister . 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B 

01- POHKARAN. 

Home Minister 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 
Revenue Minister 

Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O., M.C., l.C S. 

P. W. Minister : 

Mr. S G. Edgar, 1 . S. E. 



y 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RasUL- 
KHANJI III, G.C.I.E , 
K C S.I , Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi ( Yusuf zai 
Pathan). 

Born : 2nd August 1900 
Educated : Preparatory 

school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Heir- Apparent'. Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, bom 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State : 3,337 sq. miles. Population: 545,152 

Principal Port : Veraval, Revenue : Rs. 87,00,000 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
khanji Infantry. 



EXECUTIVE COUNCa. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council: 
J. Monteath, Esq., IC.S. 

Natb Dewan and Member of Council. 

Mr. Abdul Kadir Muhammad Husain, J.P. 


Revenue Member : 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Farzand-i -D I l b a n d 
Rasilkhul I t I k a d 
Daulat-1-Inglishia Raja-i- 
Rajagam Maharaja Jagat- 
jiT Singh Bahadur, Maha- 
raja of Kapurthala, G C S I. 

(1911), G C 1 E. (1918). Creat- 
ed GBE (1927) on the 
occasion of his Golden Jubilee, 

Honorary Colonel of 3-1 ith 
Sikhs (45th Rattrays Sikhs) 

One of the pnncipal Sikh 
Ruling Pnnces in India In 
recognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness* salute was 
raised to 15 guns and the 
annual tnbute of £9,000 a 
year was remitted in perpetuity by the British Government ; 
received the Grand Cross ot the Legion d'Honneur from the 
French Government in 1924, possesses also Grand Cross of the 
Order of the Star of Roumama, Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile, Grand Cordon of the Order ot Morocco, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Cuba , tlirice represented Indian Pnnces and India on the 
League of Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated the Golden Ju- 
bilee of his reign in 1927. Received Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Maurice and Lazarre from the Italian Government. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the late 
Raja-i-Rajgan Kharok Singh of Kapurthala. 

Heir-Apparent : Siri Tikka Ra a Paramjit Singh. 

Chief Minister : Lt -Colonel G. T. Fisher. 

Area of State . 652 Square Miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

His Highness owns landed property in the United Provinces 
of an approximate area of 700 sq. miles with a population of 
over 450,000. 

Revenue : Rs. 36,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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R aja Shri Balabhadra 
Narayan Bhunj Deo 
Ruling Chief of thf 
Keonjhar State, Eastern 
States Agency 

Born : On the 26th De 
c ember IQ05 

Ascended the Gadi on th( 
1 2 til August 1926 
Educated At the Rajku 
mar College, Raipur, C P 
Mamed In June 1929 
Rani Saheba Snmati Mano]a 
Man] an Devi, daughter of th( 
Raja & Ruling Chief of tlu 
Khiarsaw.in State, Eastern 
States Agency 

Heir ^ Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj 

Deo 

Uncle Rouiarat Basudfu Bhunj Dio. 

Brother Choiarai Lalkshmi Narayan Bhunj Dro 
Area of the State ^,217 square miles Population * 460,64/ 
Gross Revenue: Rs 15,05,415 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan: Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishokl Tripathi, MA 

OTHER PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr. E. S. Higher. 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra, 
Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C. Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahantv, 

B A., B.L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Division: Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

BA., B.L., S.D.O. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O 
Superintendent of Police : Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjei 
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TTIS HIGHNESS MIR 
“ ALI NAWAZ 
KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 
pur State. 

Born . 9th August 
1884. 

Ascended the Gad i : 

25th June 1921. 

Educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore, and 
later privately in England. 

He comes of the Baloch family called Talpur. 

Heir-Apparent : Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State 
in Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 
is desert. 

Population : 227,168 

Current annual income : Rs. 15 Lakhs. 



Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 
(i.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Born in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 
Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 
Education : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Sahite : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

OFRKXSS. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdui 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Variskta Court: Parvatishankaf 
M. Bhatt. 
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R ana Krishen Chand 
Bahadur, Ruler of 
Kuthar State, (Simla 

Hills). 

Born In 1905, the only 
son of the late Rana Jag]it 
Chand Bahadur After 
being educated at the Ait- 
chison Chief’s College at 
Lahore, he was put under 
training, and after its com- 
pletion was given charge of 
certain departments of the 
State. His father struck 
by the ability of his son, 
appointed him in 1927 as 
Administrator of the State, 

with the approval and sanction of the Government. In 1930, 
Rana Jagjit Chand decided to hand over the entire adminis- 
tration to him, and magnanimously abdicated the Gaddi 
in his favour. 

Rana Krishen Chand, when only 22, carried into practical 
shape the scheme conceived by his father of founding a new 
town in his State, called after him Jagjitnagar, and which 
though barely five years old is making fast progress. The 
views from Jagjitnagar, of plains and the snow-covered ranges 
of the higher Himalayas, are believed to be one of the best in 
India. 

The area of the Kuthar State is 26 square miles, with a 
population of 6,000, and an annual revenue of Rs. 55,000. 
The Rana Sahib is at the head of each department of the 
administration, and is assisted by a staff of judicial and 
executive officers. 

He nuirried in 1926 the daughter of the Rana Sahib of 
Dudhrej, Kathiawar. His favourite sports are tennis, 
cricket and shooting. 

Address : The Palace, Krishengarh, and Kuthar House, 
Simla. 
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T he Rulers of Lath 

State, which is situated 
in Kathiawar, art 
Gohel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangji, one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji, the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Pahtana 
and Lathi Houses The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji is about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who was 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalnc deeds in Kathiawar 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as “ Kalapi *’ whose 
poetic genius has shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modern 
Gujarat. 

Born : 31st March 1912 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree Pratapsinliji, died. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 
installation on the 9th February 1931, received practical administra- 
tive training in vanous Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married : Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 
Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 

Area : 41.8 square miles 
Population : 9,407. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,67,970. 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S. Mangalsinhji 
K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Both are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

h arbhart : Kesh avlal K. Oza, Esquire, B A , LL B. 

Private Secretary : K. S. Gambhirsinhji Vijaysinhji of Lathi 
Medical Officer : Mr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Gokaldas Devchand Patel 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : 

Mr. Harkart B Shukla, B.A , LL B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. 
Superintendent oj Police : Mr. Gulm.\homed H. Sindhi. 
Superintendent oj P.W.D. : Mr. Jethalal, R. 
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M aharana Shri Sir Dau- 
LATSINHJI, K C.S I , 

KC.I.E., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetaji 
of Limbdi, A.D i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy. 

Born : nth July 1868 

Accession to Gadt : 14th 

April 1908. 

Educated : Privately 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c 1 e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willmgdon Club, Bombay 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right 
Salute : 9 guns. 

Hetr : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kumari Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H.H. Maharaja 
Kesharisinhji of Idar 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhlar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 
walla territory 

Population : 40,088 Revenue * Rs 9,00,000 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan, 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsiniiji, M A , LL B (CanUb ), Bar.-at-Law, 
FRGS 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education 
Miss (Dr ) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H.M , F R G S , etc. 

Chief Medical Officer 

Dr. Keshavlal T. Dave, L M. S , etc. 

Finance Secretary 
Mr. Tulshidas J Lavingia, B A. 

Political Secretary, 

Mr. Dolarrai M Buck, B A , LL B 
Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, M. G B V C. 
Educational Inspector : Mr A D. Pandya, B A. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
RANA ShRI ViRBHA- 
DRASINHJI, RaJAJI 

Saheb of Lunawada State 
His Highness belongs to 
the illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev ol 
Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar 
Born: 1910 Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated At Mayo College, 
Ajmer 

Married : In 1931, Ram 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. His High- 
ness Maharana Raj Saheb 
Shri Amarsinhji, K.C I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Heir-apparent : Maharajkumar Shri Bhupendrasinhji, born 
on 14th October 1934. 

King*s Commission : His Majesty the King Emperor 
recently conferred on His Highness the Hon. rank of 2nd Lieut, 
in the Regular Army on 7th Septemlier 1934. * 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population : 95,162. Revenue : Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAT. OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Maganlal L. Desai, B.A., IX.B. 

Samant Officer and Police Commissioner . K S Pravinsinhji. 
Rajkharch Officer : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Private Secretary : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Nyayadhish and Educational Inspector : Vadtlal A. Mehta, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Chatursinhji J. Solanki. 
Huzur Personal Assistant : N. K Kanabar. 

Chief Medual Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B., B.S. 

Custom Officer : Hathisinhji M. Solanki. 

Head Master, S. K. High School : Ramniklal G, Modi, M.A. 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Raja Sir Joginder 
Sen Bahadur, 

K C.S I , the present Ruler of 
Mandi, is a Rajput of 
Chanderbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
progenitors of the dynasty 
rul^ in Inderprastha (Delhi) 
for over a thousand years 

I Hon Captain 31/17 Dogra 

' Regiment 

I Born 20th August lyo^ 

' Ascended the Gadi 1913 

Invested with full ruling 
powers, 19^5 

Educated ' Queen Mary’s 
College and Aitchison College, 

Lahore 

Received Administrative and Judicial Training m T^ahore 1923-24. 

Mamed twice First the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala in 1923 and then the daughter of Kan war 
Pnthiraj Singh of Rajpipla in 1930. 

Visited . Important countries in Europe in 1924 and 1932 — Egypt, 
I’alestme, Syria, Greece, Turkey, Balkans, etc m 1927 

Recreatton<i Shooting, Tennis and Cricket 

Heir- Apparent Shri Yuvraj Yashodhan Singh, born 7th 

December 1923 

2nd Son : Shri Rajkumar Ashok Pal Singh, born 5th August 1931 

Only daughter * Shrimati Rajkumari Nirvana Devi, born 12th 
December 1928. 

Salute ir guns 

Address Mandi State, Punjab, India 
I Telegraph Address ** Paharpadsha ” Mandi 

j Area of the State . 1,200 square miles 

j Population • 207,465 Average annual Revenue, Rs 12,48,483. 

Mandi is the premier hill State in the Punjab States Agency. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCILLORS. 

I Sirdar D. K Sen, m.a , b c.l (Oxon ), ll b (Dublin), Bar-at-Law, 
I Chief Minister 

Pandit Kan war Narain, Bar-at-Law, Revenue Minister, 

Kanwar Shiv Pal, B Sc , Home Minister 
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K han Saheb Ghulam 
Moinuddin Khan, Chief 
of Manavadar and 
Bantva, is a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi (Usman Zai Pa~ 
than) family who since the reign 
of Humayun have always been 
prominent in the annals of 
Guzerat. 

Born On 22nd November 
1911 Invested with full 
powers on 22nd November 1931 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Kajkot 

Married : In October 1933 
< Nawab Begum Qudsia Jehan 
Begum, daughter of the Heir 
Apparent to the Sheikh Saheb 
of Mongrol 

The Khan Saheb is an all-round 
sportsman, distinguishes himself 
specially in the Hockey and Cricket Fields , is the first Indian Prince 
to take to Hockey seriously and represent his country in the Western 
AvSiatic (iames held m Delhi in February last , selected to Captain the 
Western India States Cricket Association's Team in the Inter Provincial 
Trials , patronizes many leading Competitions and Tournaments 

Fatima Siddqa Begum Saheba • Revered mother of the Khan 
Saheb is the first lady in Kathiawar to take the reins of the State during 
the minonty of the Khan Saheb for the period 1918 to 1931 , was 
awarded Gold Kaiser-e-Hind Medal by the Government for her admi- 
nistrative genius evinced amply during the regency 

Prince Abdul Hamid Khan Younger and only brother to Khan 
Saheb is a young man of charming habits 

The State imparts free education to boys and girls and every village 
IS provided with a school where free primary education is given An 
up-to-date Hospital looks to the wants of the poor classes 
Area of the State 107 square miles 
Population 32,000 
Revenue : 7 . 50 Lakhs average 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan • T M Trivedi, BA, LL B 

Huzur Personal Asstt ' K S Mohammad Badruddin, B A 

Revenue Commissioner Mohammad Jamiluddin Ghausi, M A , LL B 

Private Secretary : M. N Masud, M A 

Chief Medical Officer : T A Shah, L M & S 

Assistant Chief Medical Officer .* N P Mehta, L C P & S 

Nyayadhish * M U. Irwind, B A , LL B 

Companion to Prince Abdul Hamid Khan • A W Asim, M A.^ M.O.L 
Huzur Office Superintendent : U S. Khan, B A , LL B. 

Police Superintendent : Khan Bahadur N Bari 
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S HAIKH SaHEB MoHMAD 
Jehangeermian, Shaikh 
Sahib of Mangrol 

Born : 29th October 1860, 

Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated : Privately and at 
the Rajkuinar College, Rajkot. 

Heir-Apparent : Sahebzada 

Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters 
Area : 144 square miles in- 

cluding about 67 stjuare miles 
non-junsdictional territory 

Revenue . Rs. 6J Lacs 
Mangrol (^^hiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with Junagadh of 

Political Subordination are mediatized by the British Government 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation. It is styled as a Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhari, S. Altaf Husain. 

Political Officer and Sir Nyayadhtsh: Kantilal M Vasavada, 
B A., LL B 

Huzur Assistant : Shaikh Md. Husain 

Revenue Commissioner : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B A. 

Chief Medical Officer X Dr G. G. Gatha, L.M. & S, 

Private Secretary: K. S. Gulam Am. 

Customs Officer: Fashiulhaq Z. Abbasey. 

Educational Inspector : Md. Murtazakhan, B. A. 

Engineer: A. K. Patel, B.E. 

Head Master: Hidayatulla Khan, 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Sayed, M.E. 
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R aolji Shree Sajjan- I 
SINK j I, the present Ruler ! 
of Mansa State. Age : 

26 years. Succeeded to the 1 
Gadi on 4th January 1934. 

Educated : At the Pnnces' 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by ongin, descent ' 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha Agency having political 
relationship with the Govern- 
ment of India through the 
} f on'ble the A. G. G. The ruling I 
house of Mansa is Imeally 
descended from the illustrious 
Vanraj Chavada who in 764 | 

A.D. ruled both Gujarat and , 
Kathiawar with his capital at 
Patan, and according to a state- 
ment of an Arabian traveller 
quoted in the Ras-Mala, he was I 
one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shree Takhtasmhji ruled Mansa 1 
for 37 years. Dunng his beneficent regime the State progressed in j 
a variety of ways. Interested as he was in the development of 
agricultural and natural resources, he himself took great interest in i 
the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which added 
largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. He j 
visited Europe in 1928 and while m England attended the sittings of 1 | 
the Butler Committee on Indian States. I 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is manned to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakhtar. 1 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income: Rs. 1,80,000. Population: 17,000. I 
Mansa is the capital of the State. Electric lighting has been j 
introduced in the capital. The State also maintains water works, a | 
flour mill, a decent library and one dispensary for the comfort of the ' 
subjects. Medical treatment and attendance are given free to the I 
people of the State. Pnmary education is also provided for in the ' 
State. An Anglo- Vernacular School upto English v Standard is 
maintained by the State and it is hoped that this School will shortly 
be turned into a High School. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 1 

General Adviser: Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinhji, second brother 
of the ruler, has got Higher Diploma of the Princes' Mayo College 
Dewan : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. 1 

Nyayadhish : Vadilal M. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Palace Medical Officer : C. P. Bhatta, Esq., L.C.P.S, ' 

State Medical Officer : S. V, Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq. 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. 
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M aharaja Sir Pratap 
Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

K C. I. E., Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj. 

Born : February 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother Lieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by his own right in March 1931 
by the Government of India. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

Mamed : On the 25 th 
November 1925, the daughter 
of Maharaj Sirdar Singhji and 
grand-daughter of the late 
Rai^adhiraj Sir Nahar Singhji, 

K.C.I.E., of Shahpura in Rajputana. 

Heir- Apparent : Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo 
Area of State : 4,243 square miles. 

Population * 889,603. 

Revenue : Rs. 26,60,384. 

Salute / Permanent salute of 9 guns, 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan & Chief Judge of the High Court : 

Dr. P, K. Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M.A., LL.D. (Cantab ), Barns ter-al- Law. 
Other Judges of the High Court: 

Mr. S. N. Mukherji, B.L. 

Mr. a. K. Chatterji, B.L. 

Chief Revenue Officer (Excise ^ Income Tax and Zemtndary) : 

Mr. P. M. Mukherji, B.A. 

Land Revenue Officer : 

Mr. H. R. Mahanty, B.L. 

Chief Engineer (P,WnD.) : Mr. F. D. Wellwood, M.J., Mun. & CYE. 
Forest Officer : Mr. F. B. Gagliardi, M.R.A.C., M.E.F.A. 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage Industries i 
Rai Saheb B. C. Patnaik. 

Examiner of Accounts : Mr. J. G. Mukherji, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police ; Mr. R. C. Dash. 

Chief Medical Officer and Superintendent of Central Jail : 

Dr. C. M. Sinha, M.B. 

Director of Industrial and Economic Survey : 

Mr. R. G. Das, M.A., B.L, 

State Archaologist : Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S, 
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M eherban Madhavrao 
Hariharrao aha> 
Babasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, the present ruler of 
Miraj Junior State, is the and 
son of late Shnmant Balasahel) 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 
wad Senior. He w£is selected 
the Bombay Government foi 
the chiefship of the Mira] 
Junior State, and was adopted 
m December 1809, by Lady 
Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 
the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died premature- 
ly on the 7th of February 1899 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumai 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste ! Is a Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Krishnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Bareilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir-Apparent : Eldest son Kumar Shnmant Chintamanrao 
alias Balasaheb, born in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 1911, on 23rd May 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, born in 191O, 
on 9th May. 

Recreation * Daily Muscular Exercise, Tennis and Shikar 
Area : 196J square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515. 

Tribute : The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government, 

Capital Town : Budhgaon (5 miles from Sangli) 

Official : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A., LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, IS the Ruler’s sole Mmister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal in 1911, 

He IS entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Junior State has been placed in direct political relation^ 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 193 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-Genera! 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subject 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 
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H IS Hiohni^ss Mahakaja 
Shrek I.ukhdhirji 
Bahadur, K C S I , 

Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born : 1876 

Ascended the Gadt * 1922, 

Educated : Privately in 
India and England. 

Heir Yuvaraj Shrek 
Mahendrasinhji, Age 17 

Second Son * Maharaj 
Kumar Shrek Kalikakumak 
Age 16 

Area of State . 822 square 
miles Morvi Slate has a 
district in Cutch also 

Population * 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase during 
1921-1931, 17 per cent ) 

Average Revenue * Rs. 40,00,000. Salute ii guns. 

Chief Port in the State . Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, java as 
well as Indian Ports 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 133 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 63 miles 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent of 
the State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent of them 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city 

Industries in the State : Cotton Pressing and Ginning 
Factories, Parshuram Pottery Works, Ltd , Morvi Salt Works, 
Railway Workshop and Electric Power House. The Morvi 
Cotton Spinning & Weaving Mill started its work regularly from 
13th July 1934 Shree Mahendrasinhji Glass Works are being 
erected and are expected to begin work shortly. 

Free primary and secondary education 

STATE COUNCIL. 

Senior Member and Acting President : M P. Baxi, B.A., LL.B 
Junior Member . P. P. Jadbja. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sri 
Krishnaraja W a d i y a r 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I,, G.jB.E., 
Maharaja of Mysore. 
Born : 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full ruling 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 
8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29,474.82 square miles. 
Populat%on : 6,557,302. 

Address: The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNUL. 

Dewan of Mysore : 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Kt., C I.E., O.B.E. 
Members : 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. 
Rajamantrapravina S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness : 

Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness : 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Maharaja S h r i 

DIGVI J A YSINH Jl 

Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born * 1895. T li e 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja. 

Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot ; Malvern 
College and University 
College, London. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun ('ourse and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 409,192. 

Revenue : Rs. 90 lakhs yearly. 

Salute. 15 guns. 

Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OPnCERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 

Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. . 

Revenue Secretary : Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 
Manager, J, D, Railway : Rai Saheb Girdharlal 
D. Mehta. 

Port Commissioner : Lt.-Commander W. G. A. Bourne, 
R.N. 
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I 

H IS Highness ' 
Saramad-i- Rajahai, 
Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha. 1 

Born : 14th April 1899. jl 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. I 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also receiv- 
ed administrative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir-Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev, 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 
Revenue : About Rs. 17 lakhs. Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President * , 

His Highness. Ii 

Members : || 

Sawai Rao Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev, 
{Army Minister). 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pj. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A., {Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B.A , LL.B , F.R.E.S., {Chief 
Minister) 

Mr. a. K. Pande, B A , {Home Minister). 

Major Sajjan Singh, {Revenue Minister). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., {Private Secretary). 

Capt. Chandra Sen, {Huzur Secretary). I 
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H IS liiGHNESs Maharaja 
Mahendra Sir Yadven- 
DRA Singh Bahadur, 

K.C S 1 K C.l.E . of Panna, 

C I., belongs to the eldest 
direct line of descendants of the 
famous hero Maharaja Chhatra- 
sal 

Born ‘ January 31st, 1893 

Succeeded to the Gadi : On 
20th June, 1902 

Was invested with full Kuhng 
powers on 4th February 1915, 
hducated At the Mayo 
College at Ajmer, where he took 
the Diploma — Joined the 

Imperial ('adet Corps in 1013 
Attended the Coronation Dm bai 
at Delhi in December, 1911 

Married : On the 2nd 
Dccembei, 1912, the daughter 

His late Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar, and has two 
sons Her Highness the late Maharani received the Kaisar-i-Hind 
Gold Medal of the ist class on the 3id June, 1916 She died in 1027. 
In 1928 Ills Highness married the sister of tlie pn sent Mahataja of 
Jaipur 

His Highness was created a KC 1 E on th(‘ 2nd January, 1922, 
and the Insignia of KCS I was conferred on him mi ist Januarv, 
193 - 2 - 

The Supremacy of Panna State among all the sanad States of 
Bundelkhand was recognised and full Soveieign hereditary Powers 
conceded to the Ruler in 1933 

Heir-Apparent * Raja Bahadur Narendra Singh Ju Deo 
Younger Mahar a j Kumar * M K Pushj'endra Singh Ju Deo. 

Area oj State 2,596 square miles Population' 2,12,130 

Revenue : Rs 11,00,000 Salute * ii guns. 

The administration of the State is earned on with the help of a 
Council consivSting of three Ministers. His Highness himsidf is the 
President of the Council 

Revenue Minister : Raja Shri Raghavendra Singh Ju Deo 
(Younger brother of His Highness) 

Home Minister: Raja Shri Bharatendra Singh Ju Deo 
(Youngest brother of His Highness) 

Political Mimster: Pandit Chunni Lal Sharma, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highnkss MAha- 
KAWAT Ram Singh j I 
Bahadur of Partabgarh 
State. 

Born : In 1908. 

Succeeded to the Gadt 
In 1929. 

Hereditary Salute : 15 

guns 

Partabgarh State, also 
called the Kanthal, was 
founded in the sixteenth 
century by a descendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar, 

The town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partabsingh In the time of Jaswant Singh (1775-1844) 
the country was overrun by the Marathas, and the 
Maharawat only saved his State by agreeing to pay Holkar 
a tribute of Salim Shahi Rs. 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender throughout th(‘ 
surrounding Native States), in lieu of Rs. 15,000 
formerly paid to Delhi. The first connection of the State 
with the British Government was formed in 1804 ; but the 
treaty then entered into was subsequently cancelled by Lord 
Cornwallis and a fresh treaty was made in 1818. The tribute 
that used to be paid to Holkar, is being paid to the British 
Government under the terms of the treaty of Mandsaur an(^ 
was, in 1904, converted to Rs. 36,350 British Currency 
The State enjoys plenary jurisdiction. The highest adminis 
trative and executive office is termed Mahakma-Khas ’ 
where sit His Highness and the Dewan of the State. Thert 
is a duly graded judiciary under a High Court. Revenue 
about 5j lakhs. 
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L ibutbnakt-GbmbralHis Highness 
Fabzakd-i-Khas Doulat-i*Inolx- 
8HiA» Mamsur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul> 

Umra Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajbsuwar Smrx Maharaja-x-Rajgan 
SxR Bhufindbr Singh Mohxndbr Baha- 
dur Vadu Vanshavatans Bhattx Kul 
Bhushan, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.C.V O , 
G.B.E., A.DC., the present Ruler of 
Patiala, which is the largest of the Phul- 
kian States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in 1891, succeeded in 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar in perpetuity. The 
principal crops are gram, barley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 

The State possesses valuable forests and 
is rich in antiquities One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — ^from 
l^jpura to Bhatinda and from Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Hwhness mam- 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one 



Battery of Horse Artillery 


The State maintams a hrst grade College which imparts free education to State 
Subjects. Primary education is also free throughout the State. 

Area : 5,932 square nules 

Populatum : 1,625,520. 

Gross Income : Rupees One crore and fifty I.akhs 

Smce the State entered into alliance with the British Government m 1809. it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutmy of 1857, Afghan War of i878-79» Tirah and N. W. F. Campaign of 1897. Chi 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King-Emperor and offered his personal services. Again in 1919 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His Highness served personally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperim Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and Quetta Fronts. For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency the Vicerqv to represent the Ruling Princes 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 19x8, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and principal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestme) and received the following decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments . — 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de 

Leopold, 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of 

Honour, France, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the 

Crown of Italy, 


{d) Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Nile, 

{e) Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Roumania, and 

(/) Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Saviour of Greece (1926). 


His Highneu represented the Indian Pnnces at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Pnnces (Narendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in X927-a8-29-3o. In 1930 His Highness led the Princes' 
delegation to the Round Table Conference. His Highness was again elected Chancellor 
of the Chamber of Princei in 1933. 
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C APTAIN MEHERBA^ 

Malojirao Mudhoji 
RAO Naik Nimbalkar 
Maratha (Kshatriya), Rulei 
of Phaltan, 

Born : iith Sept. 1896 

Educated at : Kolhapui 
and Rajkot; obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumai 
College 

Married: In 1913 S 
Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhii- 
singrao Jadhavrao, First 
Class Sardar of Malegaon 
B K.in the Poona District. 

Heir: Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. 

Date of Succession : 15th November 1917. Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of I3ih century 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws 

Area of State : 397 square miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs 4,44,215 based on the aveiage of the past 
five years 



EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

Rao S\heb K. V. Godbole, B.A., LL.B , Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S. H. Khlr, Esq., B.A., LL.B , Revenue Mcnihet. 
Member : 

B. L. Likhite, Esq , M.A., LL.B., Finance Member. 
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H IS Highness Maha- 
raja vS H R I Sir 
Natwarsinghji Ba- 
hadur, K C S I., Maharaja 
Rana Saheb of Porbandar. 

Born . 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadi : 

1908. 

Educated: At the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

I Mamed * In 1920 
I Kunvari Shri Rupaliba, 

M B E , daughter of His 
Highness Thakore Saheb 
I Shri Sir Daulatsinhji Baha- 
dur, K C.S I., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi. 

I His Highness ranks fourth among the Ruling Princes 
) of Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers 

I Club * The Maconochie Club, Porbandar 

Area of State : 642.25 square miles Populatwn *115,741 
Revenue Rs. 20,00,000 Salute 13 guns. 

Waztr * 

Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

I High Official s of the State : 

I Dewan Mr. Tribhovandas J Raja, M A., LL B. 

I Hazur Secretary * Mr. B. P Pattani, B A (Cantab.) 

Private Secretary CoL Jadeja Shri Pratapsinhji 
j Judicial Secretary * Mr. Bhupatrai M Buck, B A , LL.B. 

, Ag Railway Manager Hirachand P Damani 
I Chief Medical Officer Dr D N Kalyanwala, M R 
I C.S. (Eng ), F R S M , L M. & S (Bom ), Etc 

State Engineer eV Ag Engineer -m-C hief : (1\ S Raij.wav) 
Mr ManilalR Jivra Jani, B.E., A M.I E 
Ports Commissioner * Capt. R. S Raja Iyer, B Com. 
Revenue Commissioner : Mr Gopaldas V Mehta 
Officer Commanding the State Forces Major Udey- 
sinhji N. Gohil 
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H IS Highness Nawaj 
Saheb Sir Jalaludin 
KHAN Babi Bahadur 
K C I E , the present Ruler < f 
Radhanpur State, is a descen 
dant of the illustrious Babi 
family who since the reign ( f 
Humayun have always been pro 
mment in the annals of Guzerat 

Born 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November 
1910 

Educated * At the Rajlcumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909 His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Stickmg Meet at 
Bhandu, in the year 1911 

The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right from the beginning 

Hereditary and permanent salute 1 1 guns 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Cnmmal and Cml Junsdiction. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages 

Area of the State i 150 square miles 
Population • 70,530 accordmg to census of 1931. 

Average Gross Revenue • Rs y, 50,000 to 8,00,000. 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kmds of grair 
are the pnncipal agncultural products. 
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H IS Highness Raja Rawat 
Sir Bir Indra Singhji 
Sahib Bahadur, K C T E , 
the present Ruler of Rajgarh 

Born : January 1892. 

Educated . at the Daly College, 

Indore. 

Ascended the gadt in 1916 

His Highness is a member of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own 
rights 

Rajgarh is one of the ancient 
Rajput States in Central India 
The principal town and capital of 
the State is Rajgarh Area of the 
State 962 sq miles. Population 
1,34.891 Annual gross revenue 
Rs 12 lakhs 

Liberal remissions in land revenue are being given almost every 
year for the last four years in view of the general depression, so much 
so that the Darbar remitted land revenue to the extent of 50 per cent 
in one single year The State has a High School, 3 Middle Schools, 4 Girls’ 
Schools and 53 village schools. The State sends up almost every year 
a batch of students selected from the successful High School students 
for technical education and training for the various State Departments 
The State has recently provided a large, up to date building for the 
hospital at Rajgarh constructed at a cost of over 2 lakhs of rupees with 
the requisite equipment to meet the growing need of the public An 
Asylum for the lepers is also in existence to provide relief to the lepers 
who are given free diet, clothes, bedding and other requirements The 
other public activities such as Boy Scout movement. Co-operative 
Credit Societies and village Panchayats are also flourishing well in the 
State The State has constructed a number of new roads in the rural 
areas to provide increased facilities to the transport of agricultural 
produce, and consequently more cotton producing areas have been put 
m direct touch with the central places and a number of more ginning 
factories have of late come into existence Similarly increased oppor- 
tunities have been provided for the extension of cultivation by improv- 
ing and developing the sources of irrigation There is a State Bank 
also which provides cheap credit to the cultivators and traders 

The State pays through the British Government Rs 61,718-13-5 
to Gwalior State and receives annually from the Gwalior State Rs 2,400 
direct It also pays Rs 902-9-4 to Jhalawar State and receives 
through British Government from Dewas Senior and J unior Rs 4, 107-3-Q 

Hen : Maharaj Kumar Brij Raj Singhji, born December 1932 
Hereditary and Dynastic Salute , 1 1 guns. 
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H IS Highness Thakok 
Saiieb Shri Dharmei 
DRASINHJI, Thakoi 
Sahel) ol Rajkot, Kathiawar 

Born On 4th March ign 
succeeded to the Gadt on 2Tst 
April IQ31 

Educated At Rajkumar Col 
lege, Rojkot, and later on in 
England at the High Gatt 
School, London He belongs to 
the Vibhani clan ol Jadeja 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary 
powers in the administration ot 
the State 

Area of the State 283 sq miles 
Popidai'ion 75,540 
AverageRevenue'li^ 12,50,000 
Dynastic Salute • 9 guns 

The Administration is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera 
tion with Praja Pratinidhi Sablja or People’s Representatives Asseni 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and demo 
cratic Municipality linked thereto. 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various 
industrial activities It is the headquarters of the W I S Agency, 
has a “ Rajkumar ” College and is served by three important Railwa> 
lines Educationally it is a premier city in Kathiawar. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Politual Secretary Darbar Shri Viravala. 

Palace Secretary Darbar Shri Madarsinhji. 

Judicial See} etary Mr Abhecitand G Desai, B A LL.B. 
Revenue 6^ General Secretary . Mr. T. P. Bhatp. 

Public Works Secretary * Mr. Nenshi Monji. 

Education Department Secretary Mr Talaksiii M. Doshi. 

Sai Nyayadhish Mr. H R. Bitch, B.A., LL B 
Police Superintendent K. S. Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer Dr A. P. Mehpa, M B B S. 

Educational Inspector . Mr. C. A. Hugh, M.A , B. Sc. 

Managing Engineer , Rai Saheb A. C. Das. 

Private Secretary Mr. Jayaniilal L. Jobanputra, B.A , LL.B 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji, K.C.SJ., Maha- 
raja OF Rajpipla. 

Family : Gohel Rajput 
Born: 30th Januaiy 1890. 

Date of si 4 cc$ssion : 26th Septem- 
ber 1915. 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Dehra Dun. 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

Clubs : Marlborough Club, 

London ; Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don; Willingdon Sports Club, 

Bombay; The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta. 

Recreations : Polo, Racing, 

Shooting. 

Hetr- Apparent : YuvarajShri 
Rajendrasinhji Born : 1912. 

Younger Sons : Maharaj Kumar Pramodsmhji Born * 1915. 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsinhji Born 1925. 

Rajpipla is the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency. Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty 
Area of State : 1,517 . 50 square miles 

Population : 206,085 according to the Census of 1931 
Revenue: Rs. 27,00,000. Salute: 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary. 
Indian States Forces • Infantry. Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops. Cavalry . Troop of 25, B class. 

Important Feature * The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines. The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State. 

Capital: Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana 
Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja : 

I. Making all services pensionable. 

2. Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State. 

3. Making Primary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education. 

4. Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute, 

5. Encouragement to Trade and Industry. Introduction 
' of the 1027 A. L. F. Variety of cotton throughout the 

State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries. 

6. Extension of Railways. 

7. Introduction and organisation of State Forces. 

8. Introduction of the legislative Council. 

Principal Officer : Pheroze D. Kothavala, Dewan. 
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C APTAIN H I s Highness 

A L I j A H Farzand-i 
Dilpizir-i-D a u l a t I - 

InGLISHIA, M U K H L I S-UD 

f Daula, Nasir-ul-M u l k 
Amir-ul-Umara, N a w a h 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ali 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid-i 
Jung, Ruler of Rampur. The 
Reigning family of Rampur are 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha m the 
Muzaffarnagar District (U P ) 
Born • 17th November 1906 
Succeeded to the Gadi On 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
f took place on 26th August 1930 
Educated At the Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot. 

Married' In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada S 1 1 
Abdussamad Khan Babadui , 
Kr , C I E His Highness has two sons and four daughters. 

Ileir-Apparent , Sahebzada Syed Murtaza All Khan Bahadui, 
born on 22nd November 1923 

His I Iighness is .1 keen sportsman and has a taste for music and 
fine arts , is a Patron of the Delhi Flying Club , and is a Captain 
in the 2 King George’s Own Gurkha Rifles 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century mvalu- 
able service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against 
France in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty durmg the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family 
During the (yreat War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid 
All Khan Bahadui rendered meritorious services to the British 
Government 

Area of State ' 8925189 miles. Population' 464,919 
Revenue Rs 54 lakhs. Salute ' Permanent 1 5 guns 

STATE COUNQL. 

President. 

Khan Bahadur ]\Iasud-ul-Hasan, Bar-at-Law. Chief Minister 

Members. 

Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B.A. (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, 
Political Minister. 

Mr R S Symons, I C.S., Einance Revenue Minister 
Col. Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan, Household Minister 
Col. 1). Bainbriuge, M C , Army Minister : 

Mr Moazzam Ali Khan, Bar-at-Law. Home Minister 
Mr. G D Parkin, I.P S , Inspector General, State Police 
Mr. Kaghunandan Kishore, B.A., LL B , State Advocate, 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Sir Sajjan Singhji, 

G.C.I.E, K.C.S.I., 

K.C.VO., A.D.C. toH.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Rat lam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rathor 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over R a j ]) u t 
Chiefs in Malwa. 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K C I K ) in 1893. 

Married: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughtcT of the well-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons. 

Served in European War (France^) from April 1915 
upto 1918 ; was mentioned in despatches ; was presented with 
“ Croix d' Ofiicier of the Legion d'Honneur by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player. 

Heir-Apparent: Maharajkumar Lokendka Singhji. 
Area of State: 693 square miles. 

Population : 107,321. 

Revenue : Rs. 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Administration : Of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
and Vice-President. 
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H IS Highness Bandhvbsh 
Maharaja Sir Gulab 
Singh Ju Deo Bahadur 
G.C I.E., K.C.SL, Maharaja 
OF Rewa (Rajput Baghel). 

Born 1903 , Ascended the 
gadi in 1918 , invested with 
ruling powers in 1922 

Educated At the Dal> 
College, Indore. 

Mamed , In 19x9 a sister o1 
Hi& Highness the Maharaja ol 
Jodhpur, and also married 111 
1925 the daughter of His late 
Highness Maharaja Sir Madan 
Singh Bahadur. K C S I 
K C I E , Ruler of Kishangarh 
The Maharaja is a noted 
sportsman and has shot 491 
tigers. 

He was a delegate to the ist 
and and sessions of the Round 
Table Conference and was also a membei of the Federal Structure 
Committee of the Conference. He is a member of the General Council 
of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of King Edward 
Medical School, Indore. 

Heif^ Apparent Sri Yuvraj MaharaJ Kumar Mart and Singh 

Saheb (born in 1923) 

Area of State . 13,000 square miles. PopvUahon 1,587,445. 
Revenue Rs 60,00000 Salute 17 guns. 

Rewa IS the largest and the easternmost State in the Central 
India Agency. The State is bounded on the North by the Banda 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Distncts of the U.P., on the East by th( 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, on the 
South by the Central Provmces, and on the West by the State ol 
Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi. The State has a number of 
* Waterfalls,* some of which, Chahcai and Keoti are famous for their 
height and grandeur. The State is very rich in mineral resources. 

The Administration of the State is carried m the name and under 
the direct control of His Highness the Maharaja who is the fountain 
head of all authority in the state On the executive side His Highnecs 
IS assisted by a State Council of 8 members of which His Highness 
himself is the President. On the Judicial side there is Chief Court 
consisting of Judges. A Raj Parishad consistmg of 39 members with 
the number of officials and non officials almost equal, has also been 
estabhshed to advise on such matters of pubhc mterest as are referred 
to it. His Highness takes a very great interest m the Admmistration 
of the State and in the development of trade and mdustties for which 
purpose he has instituted a state Bank with branches all over th( 
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H IS Highness Mubariz-ud- 
Daulah, Muzzaffer-ul- 
MutK, Nasrut-e-Jung, 

Nawab Bahadur Sidi Mohommed 
Haider Mohommed Yakut Khan, 

Nawab of Sachin. 

Born • iith September 1909. 

Succeeded : 19th November 1930 

Married: Her Highness Arjumand 
Bano, Sarkar Mabel, Nawab Nusrat 
Zamani, Nawab- Begum of Sachin 
the eldest sister of His Highness 
the Nawab of Loharu, on 7th July 
1930. 

Educated : At home and later at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Brothers : Captain Nawabzada 
Sidi Mohommed Suroor Khan 
Bahadur. Captain Nawabzada Sidi 
Mohommed Freeman Kaiser alias Salim Khan Bahadur. 

Sister : Nawabzadi Roshan Ara Begum. 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State in India. Tlie Rulers of Sachm 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and are the lineal descenddiits of Nawab 
Bahadur Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I. Over a family 
dispute for the Throne of Janjira the Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed 
Yakut Khan I. left Janjira and joined forces with the Peshwa. In 
1733 a triple treaty was concluded between the Sidi Abdul Kanm 
Mohommed Yakut Khan I., the Peshwa, and the East India Company, 
on the basis of an offensive and a defensive alliance. By this Triple 
Alliance the Sidi Abdul Kanm Mohommed Yakut Khan I. took the 
State of Sachin. The Ruler of Sachin is a Member of the Narendra 
Mandal (Chamber of Pnnees) in his own right and is internally fully 
Sovereign. The State pays no tribute either to the British Govern- 
ment or to any other State, 

Sachin : The Capital of the State and a pretty town on the B. B. 
& C. I. Railway. 

Dumas : The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a dehghtful sea- 
resort ten miles by motor road from Surat. The only summer resort 
of its kind on the Western coast. Connected with Grand Trunk 
Telephone and other modern conveniences. Amusements in Dumas : 
Sea bathing, promenade, tenms, cncket, motonng, etc. 

Chief Minister : Wazir-e-Azam Atmaramrao B. Acheraker, 
M.A., LL.B. 

Address : Qasre Sultan, Dumas, (Sachm State). 
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R aja Bahadur 
Leeladhar Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
the Sakti State. 

Born : 5th Feb. 1892 

Succeeded to the gadt 

1915- 

Educated at th(' 
Rajkumar College, 
Raipur. 


Married in 1914 Due to the demise of his first Ram 
Sahiba married a second time in 1929. 

Heir-apparent: Lal Jivendra Nath Bahadur 
Singh— B orn 12th August 1916. 

Since the accession of the Raja Bahadur to the Gadi 
a steady progress in the affairs of the State has been 
made all round. 

Area : 130 square miles. 

Population : 48,493. 

Annual Revenue : Rs. 1,06,243. 

Annual Tribute : Rs. 1,500. 

Diwan: Rai Saheb Pandit Gangadin Shukul. 
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R aja Shrimant Yesh- 
WANTRAO HiNDURAO 
Ghorpade, Mamlakat- 
MADAR, Senapathi. Ruler of 
Sandur 

Born : 1908 Succeeded to the 
Throne m 1928 Assumed the 
reins of administration m 1930. 

Mamed : On 22nd Dec 1929 
the eldest daughter of Umadat- 
U 1 -M u 1 k, R a ] Rajendra, 

Major Maloji Narsmgh Rao 
Shitole, Deshmukh, Rustamjung 
Bahadur of Gwalior 
A son and heir was born to 
the Ruler on the 7th December 
1931. who IS named Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade after 
Raja Morar Rao Ghorpade, the 
illustrious ancestor of the present 
Ruler. A second son was born to 
the Ruler on the 1 6th February 
1933, 3-nd is named Rajkumar Ranjit Singh A daughter was born to 
the Ruler on 8th February 1934, and is named Princess Nirmala Raje. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Ck>vernment of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of the Montford 
Report, to the effect that all imjxirlant States should be placed in 
direct political relations with the Government of India ” 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shn K.irteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed ICducation is imparted 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard A Proclamation 
was issued by the Ruler on loth September directing that the 

execution of decrees passed by Civil Courts be stayed till ^ist March 
1935 2 ts a temporary palliative. A committee has also been appointed 
to concert measures to relieve agricultural indebtedness 

The “ Huzur Darbar " (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the ist of April 1932 The Dewan, two Secretaiies to Government 
and any number of extra members whom the Ruler may be jileased 
to nominate, form the Huzur Darbar ” The following are the Members 
of the “ Huzur Darbar ; 

(t) Shnmant Sardar B Y Ghorpade 
(tt) Meherban G T. Konnur, B.A. 

[itt] Meherban V. Narasimharao, M A. 

(it;^ Meherban B. V Krishnan Kutty Menon, B A , li L 
To afford to the people an opportunity for exiiressmg their wants 
and wishes to the Government and to enable them to learn first hand 
how their actions affect the people and to have the benefit of the 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the Ruler was 
pleased to constitute a State Council in 1931. 
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L ieutenant His High 
NESS Mehbrban Shrimant 
Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao altos Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K C I E . Raja 
of Sangli 

Born 1890 Ascended the 
Gadi m 1903 Educated at the 
Rajkumar College at Rajkot 
Her Highness is a daughter of 
Sir M V Joshi, Kt K C I E 
B A , LL B of Amraoti, hx 
Home Member of the Govern 
ment of Central Provinces 

Hetr Shrimant Raj 

KUMAR MADHAVRAO oltOS Rao 

Saheb Patwardhan Yuvaraj 


Area 0 State i 136 sq miles, 

Popvdatxon 258,442 

Revenue The gross revenue of the State based on the average of 
the actual receipts for the past five years is Rs 15 95 584 

Salute 9 guns permanent and ii personal Enjoys I Class 
Jurisdiction % e , power to try for capital offences any persons except 
British subjects I 

Has served as Member or first substitute member of the Standing , 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 and is a member of the 
Standing Committee now Served also as a Member of the I and II | 
Round Table Conferences and as a member of the Federal Structurt 
Committee 

His Highness the Raja Saheb is assisted by an Executive Council 
consisting of (i) the Diwan Rao Bahadur G R Barwe, BA, (2) 
Pohtical Mimster and Second Councillor Rao Saheb Y A Thombarc 
BA, (3) Third Councillor Rao Bahadur G V Patwardhan, B A 
LL B , and (4) Fourth Councillor Mr Y V Kolhatkar, B A , LL B || 

The total number of Co operative Societies is 87, being made uj» 1 
of 70 agricultural and 15 non-agncultural Besides these there 1 
one Central Co-operative Bank and a Co operative Sale-Shop 

The Slate has (a) three Boys’ High Schools, one Girls’ High Schoo H 
and one Mahila Vidyalaya or School for Adult Women, and {b) ont 11 
Hospital, five dispensaries and one Matermty Home. 
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T HB Ruling Family in the Sant . — 

State belong to the Perwar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and are | 
believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vikramaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. They first 
came down from Dhar and settled at ' 

Jhalod and finally about the 13th Cen- 
tury at Sant. The founder of the family 
was Rana Sant who with his brother 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and 
established himself at Sant. 

AfM : 394 square miles. 

PopuUUton: 83,338 (X931). 

Revenue : Rs. 4,68,342. 

The present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji was bom on 24th March 
i88x and installed on the Gadi 
in 1896. He was formally invested 
with full powers on xoth May xqoa. He 
was educated in the Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, and was associated with the 

Government Administration of the State for more than a year pr^ratory to his being 
invested with full powers. He is an intelligent Prince who keenly supervises the 
administration of the State. During his regime many improvements have been made and 
the State is making good nrogress : The revenue of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements intioduced — Provision for English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State — ^Election system sanctioned for Mumcipality — Free medical relief extended by 
opening new dispensaries in the district. Many other improvements have been introduced 
dunnghis regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief Fund, granting of liberal 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity. Money is alro advanced to the 
looaX merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest. Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity in the towns of Sant and Rampur, dock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads m parts have also been made. The regime of Maharana S^ 
jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses Famine and lean years had made the 
nnandal condition of the State leu: from satisfactory , but wise management has been instru- 
mental to keeping its head up. 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns. Primo- 
geniture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been 
recc^^nised and confirmed by Government. 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Sahcb were appreciated by Govern- 
ment. TEe Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a 
member of the Chamber of Princes. 

Hek-apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on xst December 1907. 
Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. 

Married Maharaj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir- 
apparent, Cutdi State, on 15th May 1928, at Bhuj. 

With effect from the xst April X933, all the Bombay states were brought into the 
Political relation with the Government of India through the Agent to the Governor General 
for the Gidtat States and Resident at Baroda with head-quarters at Baroda Since then 
the Sant Slate has beeai in direct political relation with the Government of Indte. 

The supervision and managemmt of the Vaccination Department of the State has 
been tranafarred to the State from ist December X933, by Government and the Chief Medical 
Officer of Ihe State has been appointed as the head of the department. 

Unrestricted control and management of the State schools was transferred to the State 
by Government from xst May 1933. 
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S HREEMAN RaJA JAGENDRA 
SiNGHji Deo Bahadui 
OF SOHAWAL STAIE 
Born 1900 

Educated at the Dah 
College Indore and Privately 

Ascended the Gad% on i6tli 
February 1930, succeeding 
his father Slureeman Raj t 
Bhagwatraj Bahadur Singhji 
Deo, C I E Shreeman Dui 
bar has two brothers i Rai 
Kumar Vefrfndra Singhji 
2 Raj Kumar PuRusHor TAM 
Singhji 

The Ruling family belongs 
to the famous clan of Baghela 
Rajputs who came from Anhilwara Patan in the early part of the 
thirteenth Century The State was founded in the begmning 
of the seventeenth Century by Raja Fateh Singhji who was 
acknowledged suzerain of a large tract of country by the Imperial 
hrman of 1066 A H (1655 AD) By a subsequent sanad 
dated the 1177 A H (1177) Shah Alum gave recognition to the 
hereditary title of “ ;^ja " and ** Bahadur/' the Manasab of 
Chahar-Hazari and the privilege of carrying Alum ** (Flag) 
and Naqqara (Kettle drum) The State which yielded a revenue 
of Rs 19 Lacs a year shrank in extent owing to the depredations 
of the Marathas and Bundelas It was granted a Sanad by the 
Bntish Government in 1809 A D 

The State has now an area of 252 square miles and an annual 
income of Rs 2,25,000 including alienations It has a population of 
42,192 souls The State has large economically exploitable 
deposits of Lime Stone, White Chalk and Red and Yellow Ochres 
Among ancient relics,- it contains the shnne of Shree Sharabhang 
Muni and the temple of Shree Gaibi Nathji 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council 
of which the Durbar is the President and the following are 
members — 

I Rai Sahib Mr S P Sanyal, Adviser 
2 Pandit Narsingh Narain Mishra,M A ,LL B , (Dewan) 

3 Dewan Lal Jagmohan Singhji 
4 Munshi Banshidharji, Secretary 
5. Khasgi Officer 
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S APTASRi Maharaja ~ 

Sir Bir Mitrodaya 
Sing Deo, Dhar- 

manidhi, Jnangunakar, - 

K C I E . of Sonpur State J 

Descended fromthe | 

Chohan Rajputs once " 

represented by the histon- 

cal Pnthviraj of Delhi 

and Ajmere jJgK 

Ascended the Gadi in 

Mary ted in 1805 the 
daughter of the Kaja of IBHWp 

Kashipur, who is now 
Maharani Srimaii Lady Parvaii D 

I Hind, Life Fellow, Patna University 




Kaisar- 


Hetr apparent Mauarajkitmar Sriman Sudiiangshu 
Slkh ar Sing Deo, M R A S , the gent r il administrator of the 
State under the Ruler, and President of the Popul ir Assembly 
(Vichar-Samiti) 

TikaiL Lai SahebSn Bir Pratip Sing Dto, first grandson 01 
the RuJei 

Area 961 square miles 
Population 237,920 
Income Rs 517 000 
Permanent Salute 9 
Secretary 

Amarendra Naiii Sarkak, B L 


Legal Adviser 

B C Mazumdar, Advocaie, CALCiniA High Court 
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H IS Highness Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G.C.I.E., Nawab of 
Tonk State (Rajputana), is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born : 1879, 

Ascended the Gadt on 231(1 
June 1930 on the 'death of his 
father H. H. Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ah Khan Bahadui, 
G.C S I., G C.I.E. 

Educated * Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian Scholar 
Area of State : 2,553 square 
miles. 

Population : 317,360 according to census of 1931. 

Revenue : Rs. 23,00,000. Salute : 17 guns. 

During His Highness* rule many reforms have been intro 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court. 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council is as follows : — 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 

Vice-President and Finance Member : Major R. R. Burneii, 
O.B.E., LA. 

Home Member : Khan Bahadur Sz. Mohd. Abdul Tawwat' 
Khan. 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
O.BE. 

Revenue Member : Khan Sahib Mohd. Asad Ullah KHA^ 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kiritapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur Shamsher Jang, 

Maharaja of Travancore. 

Born : 7th November 1912. 

Ascended : The Musnad 
ist September 1924. | 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931. 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir : His Highness 

Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States m South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian Sea. Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973. 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289. 
For males the figures are 408 per i 000, and for females t68. 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative. The government of the country 
is conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature c onsisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majonty of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial powers and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness' sole minister. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,38,87,200. 

Salute : 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibu-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur, K.C.S.I., K C I E., Kt., LL.D. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharajahdhiraj 
Maharana Shrei 
Sir Bhupal Singh ji 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., Rulei 
of Udaipur, the Premiei 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to th(‘ 
daughter of the Thakui 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March iqio. After hei 
demise to the daughtei 
of the Tliakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and tlien to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated : Privately. 

Area of the Slate : 12,753 square miles. 

Population: 1,366,910. Revenue: Rs. 60,00,000 

Permanent Salute * 19 guns. Local 21 guns. 



STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahih Ala Raj Mewar : Rao Bahadur Pandit Sik 
SUKHDEO Prasadji, Kt., C.I.E., B.A 

Senior Minister : Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharan 
Narainji, M.A., Bar-at-Law. 


Minister: P. C. Chatterji, Esq. 
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D ar B AR Shree 

SuRAGWALA, the RuUng 
Chief of Vadia State 
in the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States). He comes of a high 
and ancient lineage and is a 
member of the Virani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi Clan 
from which this Province has 
taken its name. 

Born : On the 15th March 
£904 

Succeeded : To the Gadi in 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930 
Educated * Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor 
Married : In 1921 to A S 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Ram Saheba and has two daughters a 

Heir-apparent : Yuvaraj Shree Krashiiakumar Aged about 4 
years. Bom in 1931. 

Rule of Pnmogemture governs the succession 
Area: 90 square miles. Population 1 3,719- 

Revenue : Rs. 2,50,000. 

Education is imparted free in the State -Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of caste and creed- -Child Marriage Kestne tion Act 
IS applied to the State— Liquor is strictly prohibited— 'I'lie F.irnicrs arc 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Jiclicf 
Act— A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the fanners 
Loans are also given to the merchants to facilitate Commerce' at very 
low interest. A New State Hospital with a Tower Clock i^ built 
in Vadia which is one of the best buildings in the State 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

StcUe Karhhari : Mr. Bholanath J. Tiiaker, B A , LL B 
Nyayadhish : Mr. Savailal G Dholakia 
Medical Officer : Mr. Khodidas J Pancholy, L C.P S 
Bank Manager &• Office Superintendent : Mr IIaihibhai K Vank 
Private Secretary : Mr. Rambhai D Patgir. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Panachand Bhawan Sangani 
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H IS Highness Maharao 
Shri Hamir Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Vijay- 
nagar State, a second class 
State enjoying plenary po 
wers. 

The rulers are the descen 
dants of Jaichand, the last 
Rathod Raja of Kanouj, and 
belong to the famous section 
known in history as the 
Solar Race. 

Born : 3rd January 1904. 

Date of Succession : 27th 
June 1916. 

Installed on the Gadt : 26th 
October, 1924. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Area of the State * About 175 sq miles. Population 8,491 

Mamed : The daughter of the nephew of His Highness the 
late Maharaja Dhiraja Shn Maharana Saheb Sir Fatehsinhji of 
Udaipur, and on her demise again married the daughter of the 
late Raja Saheb Shri Bhagwat Raj Bahadur Singhji of Sohawal 
State in Central India 

Recreation : Shooting. Riding, Tennis, Cricket, Hocke> , 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pratap Singhji 
Saheb, born on 24th September, 1930. 

Places of Interest : Shri Vireshwar Mahadev, with most 
charming and natural scenes on the hill side. 

Political Relations : With the Government of India, directh 
through the Hon'ble the Agent to the Governor-General in th( 
States of Western India, Rajkot. 

Dewan * Mr. Ranchhodlal Mathurdas Talati, B.A 
LLB. 

Private Secretary : Maharaj Shri Gulabsinghji Saheb 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. Ramanlal M. Desai, L.C.P.S , 
L.T.M. 
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T hakok Shree Shiv 

SINHJI ViJAYSINHJI ZAI A 

Makwana the Ruling 
C hief of IIol State in the Sabar 
Kautha Agency under the 
Westciii India States Agency 
Born on the 31st December 
1910 

Sucueded to the C»adi on the 
I Sill October 1927 
Ascended to tlu Gadi 011 the 
I St April 19^5 with full jurisdic- 
tional powers appcrtaiiung to 
the State 

Lducaied At the Scott Col 
lege Sadra for 7 years There 
after proceeded to Lngland in 
company of Col Gordon the 
then Fob ti cal Agent of the old 
Main Kantlia Agcnc} from 
where ht retuimd equipped 
With higher education ideal traimng and varied experience necessary 
for an Indian Ruler after about 4 years He is fiec from any vice and 
worldly temptations, chose to live a life of a bachelor until he 
assumed the powers of his State He is still uu mimed 

Rule of pnmogemture prevails 
Area 19 Square miles 
Revenue Rs 55 000 
Populaiton 4 662 

There are stone quarnes and mines of white yellow and red clay 
deposits Cotton is also produced in the State 

Almost every village has a pninary school where education is 
imparted free In Ilol itself there aic primary schools for boys and 
girls and also for the depressed classes There is also one English 
school 

There is also a State Hospital the advantage of which is taken 
not only by the State subjects but also by those of the adjoining 
States 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 

Estate Karbhari Mr Chunilal K Bo tala 
State Nyayadhish Mr Harilal J Trivedi 

ORIGIN 

The Ruhng family belongs to the Surya Vanshi Zala Makwana 
clan The present Ruler is the descendant of Vijayapal, the son of 
Kesar Makwana and grandson of Vihas who is said to be the descendant 
of the original man, bom from the mouth of Rushi Markand 
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R aja Kalyan Sing it 
of Bhinai Estate, 
A j m e r - Merwara 
Rajputana. 

Born : 20th Octobei 

1913* 

Succeeded: To the Gadi 
on the 6th October 1917 
on the death of his father 
Raja Jagmal Singh and is 
the 9th successor to the 
Bhinai Raj. 

Educated: At the Ma\o 
College, Ajmer, where he 
studied for 12 years 
Having successfully passed 
the Diploma Examination in April 1931, he studied 
for the Higher Diploma Examination for three years. After 
receiving practical training, he was invested with poweis 
on 20th October 1934. 

Married * The 3rd daughter of the late Rao Raja 
Bahadur Shri Madho Smghji, K.C I E. of Sikar in 1931. 

Family History * The rulers of this family are Rathoie 
Rajputs descending from Rao Jodha, the founder ot the city 
of Jodhpur (Marwar). Karamsen, the grandson of R.io 
Maldeo (1581), was the head of this family. He came U) 
Ajmer, and having by stratagem intoxicated Madlia, the 
Chief of a band of Bhils, who ravaged the country near 
Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For tins 
service Bhinai and seven other Parganas were bestowed upon 
him in Jagir by Emperor Akbar. Subsequently, the title 
of Raja was bestowed on Bhinai House in 1783 by the th(‘n 
ruler of Jodhpur as a reward for military service. The head 
of this house is the premier Raja of the district. 

Annual Revenue . Over Rs. 1,00,000. 

Area : 122 square miles. 

Recreation : Polo, Squash and Hockey. 
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C APTAIN Nawab Sir Muham- 
mad Ahmad Said Khan, 

KCSI,KCIE MBE.of 
Chatan belongs to the wellknown 
Rajput clan of Lal-Khanis of 
Bulandshahar district 
Born In December 1 888 m the 
Kohtak district of the Punjab. 

Educated In the late 
MAO College, Aligarh, and 
IS well versed in Urdu and 
Persian, besides being a Hafiz, 

% e , one who knows the Holy 
Qoran by heart 
^ The Nawab Sahib has been in 
public life since 1910 and has 
taken a leading part in social, 
political anil educational activi- 
ties He was elected President 
of the Rajput Reform Conference 
at Kalanaur, Punjab He is pat- 
ron of the Muslim High School, 

Bulandshahar, which owes its existence to his generosity 

He entered the Provincial 1 a.*gislative Couiuil as an eltn ted mi‘in- 
ber in igzo under the Montford Reforms He was tlie (irst elei led 
iion-official Chairman of the Bulandshahar District l)o<iid under thi' 
new District Boards Act which was passi'd in U)zz He was a ineinhei 
of various committees appointed by the Uovcrnmeui In i(>2 j he was 
appointed a Minister and worked m that capai ity till January i()zh, when 
he was appointed Home Member Both as a Minister «ind as Home 
Member he always tried his best to carry the C'ouncil witli him. In 
1928, after the unexpected and untimely demise of Jsir Ale\and(*r 
Mudiman, Sir Ahmad Said Khan was called to ai t .is (Governor of the 
Province for about two months Early m i<)^z he also .icted as a 
Member of the Governor General's lixecutive Council for about two 
months He was a member of the Indian Round T.iblc ('onference, 
and attended two of its sessions 

From April to November 1933, the Nawab Sahib was apjiomted 
Governor of the U P during the absence of .Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
Soon after his retirement from the oflicial life ol the province in that 
year, Nawab Sir Muhammad Ahmad Said Kh.in was call(‘d ujion by his 
community to accept the chairmanship of the All India Moslem Con- 
ference, a premier political organisation ot the Mussahnans m this 
country, and has been working in that capacity since then He is 
also the president of the U Zemindars' Conference, having been 
elected to that office by the land holders of the province in 1^'ebruary 
1934 The Nawab Sahib is essentially a man of peace and stands for 
good relations between the two important i ommunities, t e , the Mus- 
lims and the Hindus, and has worked for this all his life 

He was made a Nawab (personal) in 1915 and hereditary in 1919 
During the War he was awarded M B E , C I E in 1928, K C I E , 
and K.C.S.I. in 1933. He is only 46 and has many years of useful life 
before him to serve his country. 
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N awab K G. Mohiupdi 
Faroqui, the only sci 
of Kazi Hayassuddii 
Muhammad Faroqui, bom n 
the year 1891, belongs to on 
of the few histone families < 
Bengal. He is the eleventh n 
descent from Kazi Omar Shal 
Faroqui, a hneal descendant < } 
Hazrat Omar Faroqui, th 
second Khalif of Arabia who 
migrated to India and settled 
at Delhi He was sent out 
to Bengal as a mihtary con 
mander by Emperor Furrokh 
shiar and m recognition of Ins 
mentonous services was given 
the grant of extensive Jdighn 
of two parganas in the distrul 
of Tippera, and the ongin il 
Sanad conferrmg the Jaiglnr 
by Emperor Furrokhshiar is in the possession of the family 

Kazi Aftabuddin taroqui the grandfather of Nawab K. G. M 
Faroqui rendered great help to the Empire at the time of the Sepov 
Mutmy. His only son, Kazi Hayazuddm Muhammad Faroqui, llu 
father of Nawab K G M Faroqui was recogmzed as the most mfluentnl 
Muhammadan leader and was highly respected by all communities 
Nawab K G M Faroqui was the first non official Chairman ot 
the Tippera District Board Commissioner of the Comilla Munui 
pahty. Member of the A B Railway Advisory Board, Member ot 
the Dacca University Court an Honorary Magistrate and a Member 
of the Governing Body of the Comilla College for several years before 
he entered the arena of higher pohtics. 

He has been a member of the Bengal Legislative Council since live 
introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and was the non 
official Chief Whip of the Council till he was appomted Mmister in 
m charge of Agriculture, Industries, Co operative. Veterinary Depart 
ments and Pubhc Works He has been appointed Leader of the House 
in the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Among his many activities may be mentioned that he successfully 
piloted the State Aid to Industries Act, and that he evolved a schtnit 
for solvmg the unemployment problem in Bengal amongst the Bbi 
dralog class by revivmg small cottage industries He also took 
to establish co-operative land mortgage banks for reheving the 
culturists of their indebtedness 

He enjoys the confidence of all sections of the people in the pio 
vmce. In recognition of his mentonous services and activities he vyas 
honoured with the title of “ Khan Bahadur ” in 1924 and with the 
title of Nawab ” in 1932. 

He married Quatnna Begum, eldest daughter of the Hon'ble Alb flj 
Nawab Bahadur Sir Abdelkenm Ghusnavi, Kt., of Dilduar, Ex-Mem I < r 
of the Executive Council, Government of Bengal, in the year 191b 
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N awab Sir Ahmbd Hussain 
Amin Jung Bahadur, 

K.CJ.E , C S.I., LL.D . of 
Hyderabad, Pes^ Sadr-ul-M\iham 
to the Nizam (that is, Minister-in- 
Waitmg on His Exalted High- 
ness), Bom on the iith August 
1863 at Madras. The boy Ahmed 
devoted such keen attention to 
his studies that in matnculating 
from the Church of Scotland 
Mission Institution, where he was 
“ Conngam Bursar”, he obtained 
the blue ribbon of University 
Endowments at Madras, vtz the 
Governor’s Scholarship, meant 
for the prosecution of further 
studies with distinction Ahmad 
Hussain joined the Madras 
Christian College, where he became 
one of the favourite ” boys ” 
of the Rev. Dr. Miller He 
won the Miller’s Prize and graduated B A , second in the list of success- 
ful candidates of the year 1885 He then decided on pursuing the 
legal profession and accordingly joined the Law Class of the Presidency 
College, Madras, obtained his B L Degree in 1889 and in the next year 
secured the M A Degree of the Madras University He was the only 
successful candidate of the year in Philosophy His attainments in 
Oriental Languages were such that he was appointed one of the Exami- 
ners to the University sexm after his graduation After taking his 
B. L Degree, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain read l,aw in the Chambers of 
Mr. Eardley Norton, who was then known as ” the Lion of the Bar.” 
Before enrolment as High Court Vakil (he is now Adv(x.ate of the 
Madras High Court) ” the Moulvi ”, as he was then generally known, 
was offered the post of Deputy Collector, the highest m the Revenue 
Department to which an Indian was then eligible Mr. Hussain resigned 
the post and joined the Bar at Madras. Mr Norton, who was in Hyde- 
rabad in 1893, telegraphed Mr Hussain to go there for a few days to 
appeal with him in a big civil suit in the Nizam's High Court But 
within three days of his arrival in Hyderabad he was ajipointed Assistant 
Peshi Secretary to the Nizam. When Nawab Server J ung, Peshi Secre- 
tary, retired in 1896 his Assistant reluctantly stepped in his shoes to 
hold the most difficult and dangerous appointment in the State The 
Moulvi had to serve and satisfy not one but three masters — the Nizam, 
the British Residenr, and the Prime Minister — whose views and wishes 
were not and could hot always be identical The day after the death of 
Nizam, the Sixth Asaf Jah, Moulvi Ahmed Hussain resigned his post, 
but the new Nizam, induced him to remain m his service The 
Moulvi attended the Delhi Durbar of 1902 as Peshi Secretary to the late 
Nizam and the Coronation Durbar of 1911 as Chief Secretary to the 
present Nizam. It was at the latter Durbar that he received at the 
hands of the lOng-Emperor the insignia of C S I. , K C 1 E. in 1922. 
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K ishun Plrshad 
Raja-i-Rajayan, Maha 
RAJA Bahadur 
Yamin-us-Sulianat, Sij 
G C I E , Hereditary Pesu 
KAR, Prime Minister froi i 
iQoi to 1912, and President 
of the Executive Coun( il 
of Hyderabad State from 
25th November* 1926 

Born 28th January, 186 1 
direct descendant of Maharaj i 
C handoolal, the first Hyder i 
bad Statesman to have reali 
sed the importance of alliamc 
lietween his sovereign the 
Nizam and the British Poud 
and who first Jaid down tiit 
tradition for charity and 
philanthiopy in the family Maharaja Sir Kishun Pershad 
lives up to these two ideals of the House He was educated 
first at the Nizams College and then privately m Persi in 
and Arabic particularly in the teaclungs of Sufism Under 
the nom de plume Shad he loves to write verses both in 
Urdu and in Persian, mostly lyrics full of mystical thoughts 
He has also written many works in prose but mainly in Urdu 
Besides literature, his present hobby is sketching, particularh 
landscapes in water colours Maharaja Chandoolal as a d(s 
Cendant of Todar Mai, the Minister of Akbar, culturally belonged 
to the School of Akbar According to the tradition of the House 
and the custom of inter marriages inaugurated by Akbar, Main 
raja Sir Kishun Pershad has married both Hindu and Moham 
madan ladies 

Heir Raja Khaja Pershad also called Raja ARjn> 
Kunwar 

Born 17th May 1914 

Area of the Jagir 490 Square miles 

Population I 23,691 

The Jagir consists of 8 Taluqas with 196 villages and has the 
Sessions powers as well as full powers in civil 

Revenue Rs 10,16,003 

Mr Gundf Rao is the Estate Secretary and Session Judg 
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S YED MoHIUDDIN AlI 
Khan, Nawab Mohiud- 
DIN Yar Jung Bahadur, 

B.A. (Cantab.), known generally 
m the public as ‘ Hunter 
Sahib,*' and among the Hindus 
particularly as Govmdachary, 

I was born in 1864 in Hyderabad- 
I Deccan. 

Is a descendant on his father’s 
side of Nawdb Raji Ah Khan 
(a Farooki by birth). Ruler of 
I Khandesh and Nawab Najceb 

I Khan, Salar Jung of Delhi, 

I on mother’s side of the Nawabs 
I of Poona and Tippu Sultan. 

Educated : At the Ahgarh 
( ollege and the Trinity College, 

Cambridge Passed History 
Tripos in i8g2, and leturned to 
Hyderabad'Deccan by the entl of that > eai 

He was appointed on his return from \ligarli <is Hon Attaclu at 
the Residency and served Mr ( ordery and ( ol Ross by tuin the then 
Residents at Hyderabad, till he depart! d foi Rugland to coniplete his 
education there. On his return from 1 ngland he was offtred a Com- 
mission m the Berais, but he preferred to seivc the country of his 
birth and its Ruler, like his ancestors and joined the servue of IT E 
H. the Nizam's Government instead and served it with the interv«il 
of 2 years (1^32 33F ), between 1-J02 Rose from Division (hfi 

1923-24 1893 1927 

I cer, one after the other, to the posts of Colic ( toi Division hamine and 
Customs Commissioner, and finally retired as Dnei tor-Cjcneral of 
' Revenue, Telangana Distncts, by the end of 1027 on the highest 

li possible pension sanctioned by H. E. H the Ni/im in apprei lation ot 

the services rendered to the Government 

^ Mamed . In 1886 before going to England the only daughter of 

Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his return fioin Fn gland made 
I another Nekah. He has one daughter from the former wlio is married, 
and one son from the latter. He is a young man of good promise 
and IS at present a Customs Superintendent 

The Nawab is a keen and well known sportsman and risked his 
l| life several times by saving the lives of beaters and others from 
the grips of mfunated wounded tigers b\ bhootmg them face to 
face on foot. 
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N A W A B MuHAMMA; I 
Moin-ud-din KHA^ 
Nawab MoiN-ur* 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was bom m 
Hyderabad Deccan in the ! 
year 1891. Nawab Moiii- 
ud-Dowla's Paigah or | 
feudal state covers an area 1 
of 1,281 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs. 22 lakhs 
He carries on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and in 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla. In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge j 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present mam 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India. The AU-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started four years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C.C. fixture in Secunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cricket and I'ls 
generosity. 

^ 
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N a w A B Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of 
the Mutiny fame. 

Born : 13th June 1889 at 
Poona. 

Educated : At Nizam 
College. 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 ; has 
travelled all over Europe, 

Iraq, Persia, Syria, 

Palestine, etc. ; k e e p s a 
Polo Team; has got a fine library, takes inteiest in the 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of 
seven Companies. 

Area of Estate : 1,480 square miles 
Population : 202,739. 

Revenue : Os^er Rs. 15 lakhs. 

Administration is divided into several departments on 
modem lines, and is under direct control of the Nawab Saheb 
who personally supervises the work. 

Family History : About the middle of the 17th century 
I the great-grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from 
, Medina to the Adil Shahi kmgdom of Bijapur wliere he 
I settled and married into a noble’s family. After the fall of 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows: — 

(i) Shair Jung ; (2) Ghayur Jung ; (3) Dargah Khuli 
Khan Salar Jung ; (4) Mir Alam ; (5) Muniml-Mulk ; (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk ; (7) Sir Salar Jung I. ; (8) Sir Salar Jung II. ; 
(9) the present ^lar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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N A W A B MoHAMED 
Mukhtar-ud- 
Deen Khan oi 
Hyderabad who has the 
following t it les — N aw al 
Namwer J ung, Ikhtidar 
ud-Dowla, Sultan-ui 
Mulk Bahadur, is the 
eldest son of Nawab Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umra Baha 
DUR, Prime Minister to 
the late Nizam. The 
Nawab Sahib’s mother 
Jehandar Unnissa Begum 
Sahiba is the daughter of the late Nizam Nawab 
Afsal-ud-Dowla Bahadur. The Nawab Sahib was born 
in Hyderabad on November 3rd, 1875 , and on March 4th, 
1888, on the occasion of the late Nizam’s birthday the 
above mentioned titles were conferred on him. He was 
educated privately by tutors specially appointed, in 
English and Oriental languages. He went to Europ(‘ 
for general education where he stayed for a considerable 
time In Berar C. P he gained much experience in 
Revenue and Judicial administration After the demise 
of his father. Sir Vikar-ul-Umra Bahadur, the Nawab 
Sahib acted as administrator of the Estate from Februar\ 
i6th, i902,to July 9th, 1907 ; and in 1927 he was acknov 
lodged the Amir of Nawab Sir Vikar-ul-Umra ’s Paigali 
According to the latest census the Estate of the Nawab 
Sahib has a population of 1,87,098, and an area of aboii^ 
8,25,271 acres. The annual revenue of the Estate i 
about 0 . S. Rs. 15,97,654. 
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R aja Virendra Shah Ju | 

Dev Bahadur of Jag a- [ 

MANPUR Raj 

Born . 28th July, 1915 J 

Educated • At the Mayo i ^ ^ < 

College, Ajmer, and the Colvin , 

College, at Lucknow, and had a 
brilliant career Throughout 

his student life he proved him- 5jjj^ 

self to be a keen and an all- 

round sportsman, and won Jfj j Ki j p 

innumerable medals and cups ® 

He was the captain of the ^ 

College Hockey Team, and was / 

the Lieutenant of Riding He 
takes keen interest in hunting > 

and has bagged two tigers and . 

Succeeded sthFehrudry, ii)2y ^ || k 

Marriage In 1932 — with ^11 X fV- 

the only Princess of Major His 
Highness Maharaja I. okcndra Sir 

Govmd Smgh Ju Dev Bahadur G (' 1 E , K C S 1 , Ruler of Datia, C I 
Younger brother Lai Narendra Shah Ju Dev — a student of the 
Colvin Taluqdars’ College, Lucknow, under the charge of Pandil 
Maheshi I^al Tiwari, the late Tutor-Guardian of the Raja 

Hetr . Raj Kumar Rajendra Shah Ju Dev— Born on T4th 
February, 1934 

Capital Jagamanpur 
Area : 80 square miles 

Population 25,000 
Income * Rs 1,60,000 

After the death of the late Raja Saheb, T^t Raja Lokendra Shah 
Ju Dev Bahadur, O B E., his dowager Rani, Ram Baisni Ju Devi, 
carried on the administration of the Raj with great ability and success 
during the minority of the present Raja 

The Raja is the head of the Sengar Rajput Clan His family 
descended from Shrmgi Rishi who married the niece of Maharaja 
Dashrath of Ayodhya Vishok Dev, one of the ancestors of the family, 
married the daughter of Maharaja Jai Chand, Rathor, King of Kanauj, 
and obtained in dowry a large territory, then called Kanar, and esta- 
blished this principality about 1100 AD Raja Jagaman Shah built 
the town and the fort after his own name in 1593. The fort at Jaga- 
manpur was rebuilt by Raja Rup Shah, the grandfather of the present 
Raja 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Rao Sahib B M Lagiiate, B A 

Medical Officer I Private Secretary ; Dr F C Suri, L S M F 

Darbar Secretary : Kr Chhote Singh (Silaua) 

Household Officer : K L Chaube 
Office Superintendent . S L. Gupta. 

Personal Asstt : Kr. Y, N. Singh 
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R aja Sri Ramachandr 
Mardaraj Deo oI Khalli 
kote and A t a g a d . 
Estates. 


Born : January 1900. His 
father, the late Raia Harihar^ 
Mardaraj a Deo belonged to the 
Rana family of the Solai 
Dynasty and was famous foi 
his philanthropic works, munifi- , 
cent gifts and steady loyalty to I 
Government He endowed the 
college at Berhampore with d 
lakh of rupees, presented to the 
Berhampore Municipality .1 I 
( spacious Town Hall and was ' 

the founder and patron of the 
Khallikote College He earned 
the title of Rajah by his golden 
deeds. The move for the crea- 
tion of a separate province for the Oriyas originated with Raja 
Harihara Mardaraj Deo. 

Educated • At the Newington Institution and the Madras 
Christian College 

The Estate of Khalhkote and Atagada are the richest in the 
Ganjam District. The enlightened Raja Saheb occupies vanous 

posts of trust and responsibility both in the distnct and outside il 
He is a member of the Madras Legislative Council and President of the 
District Board of Ganjam and the Ganjam Landholders' Association 
and he has rendered distinct services to the Distnct He represented 
the Madras Presidency and gave valuable evidence at the Indian 
Auxiliary Force and Territorial Force Committees in 1924. He was 
Lieutenant in the Indian Territorial Force for about 4 years The 
young Raja hold.s advanced and broad views on social, religious and 
pohtical matters and while at the College rendered immense service , 
durmg the famine in 1919. | 

The Raja Saheb gave very effective and sound evidence before 
the O'Donnell Committee appointed to enquire into the possibilities 
of having a separate province for the Onyas He was invited for 1 
the 3rd Round Table Conference and also to give evidence before 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

The Title of Raja (personal) was conferred in June 1929# 
in appreciation of the Raja Saheb's public work this title v .s 
made hereditary by the Governor-General in 1934 which he righ* V 
deserved. * , 
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R aja Sahbb Mbharban- 
I-Dostan Raja Ravu 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Rangarao Bahadur^ M L C., 
of Kirlampudi Estate in the 
East Godhavary District 

BoVn : On 29th August 1892, 

IS the 2nd son of the late Maha- 
raja Sir V S Rangarao Bahadur, 

GCIE, C.B.E, of Bobbili 
belonging to the tribe known as 
Velma Doras who are equal to 
the Rajputs and of a warlike 
disposition. 

Educated : Privately. 

He also received military train- 
ing in the Indian Defence and 
Territorial Forces during the 
Great War having been made a Lieutenant in the Army. He was 
also given good administrative training before be was put * in 
possession of his Estate. 

He IS a man of very liberal and advanced views in all matters 
of religious, social and political importance He often visits his 
Estates and is ever ready to attend to the needs of his tenants Like 
his father he has also been managmg his Instates with tact and ability 
and with the accumulated savings thereof has purchased estates 
yielding an annual gross income of about \ lac of rupees. He has built 
a secondary school at Kirlampudi, where free education is afforded 
without caste or creed to deserving students. He also built a sugar 
factory to improve the economical condition of his tenants as sugar 
cane is the principal crop of the estate The Royal Swimming Bath 
in the People's Park at Madras constructed at considerable cost is 
one of his ^ts to the public. 

The Raja Saheb has travelled extensively in India and Europe. 
Recently he went round the World also. While m London he had the 
high honour of attending H. M. the King’s Levee. 



Sports : Tennis and Shikar. 

Married in 1912. Has two Sons and a Daughter. 
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R aja Bahadur Si 
Rajendra Naraya . 
Bhahja Deo, K . 
(i 933 )» OB.E, (1918), F.Pl 
MRAS,FRSA,of KaniL. 

Born * Aul, Onssa, 24th Man li 
1881, 2nd son of the Raja of 
Aul : Adopted to Kamka family 
m 1896 

Educated Ravcnshaw Col- 
legiate School and College, 
Cuttack Received Manage 

ment of Killah Kamka from 
Court of Wards in 1902 

Mamed Of the familv 

of the Raja and Feudatory 
Chief of Nayagarh . Has out 
son and one daughter 

The Raja Bahadur was President of Utkal Union Con 

ference, 190(1, Member of the Bengal I^egislative Council, 1909-12 
Memb(M of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, 1912-10, 
Member, Imperial Legislative Council, 191620, Co-opted Member of 
the Committee on the division of functions between Central and ' 
Provincial (Governments , Member of Reformed Legislative Council of 1 
Bihar and Onssa, 1921 , Member, Reformed Legislative Assembly 
of India, 1922 , Member of the Bihar and Onssa Legislative Couiiiil, 
1923-28 , Fellow, i^atna University, 1917-19. j 

hllectcd Member, Patna Umveisity Senate, 1919-22 , Nominated 
Member, 1927-29 and since 1932 , Ex-officio Member, 1929-32 , Member , 
of Committee to co-operate with Simon Commission, 1928 ; Member 
of the Bengal Fishery Board , Member, Governing Body, Ravenshai' I 
College, Cuttack 

Member of the Patna University Committee, 1913. Title of I 
Raja (conferred as a personal Distinction) in 1910, and as heredit.iry 
distinction in 1919 , Title of Raja Bahadur conferred as personal 
distinction in 1934 Received Coronation Medal in 1911 Member , 
Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 1929-34, Vice-President, 1931 u 1 

Recreations Billiards, Tennis, Shikar 

I 

Heir : Tikayet Sailcndra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Chairnu fi, 
District Board, Cuttack 



Address : Cuttack, Orissa, India. 
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N awab M I r z a 
Mohomed Sadiq 
Ali Khan (Shish Mahal), 

Taluqdar of Kunwa 
Khera, district Sitapur. 

Born : In 1876. 

Succeeded : January, 

17, 1921, on the death of 
his father Nawab Mirza 
Mohomed Baqar Ali Khan. 

Residence : Lucknow, 

Sadiq Manzil, Golanganj. 

Heir * Nawabzada 
Haidar Ali Khan, alias Sikander Nawab. 

Estate : Old name of the Taluqa : Kunwa Khera, 
present name Makanpur-Rahimabad. 

Education : Graduated in 1898 and called to tlie 
Bar on ist May, 1901. 

Title : Nawab recognised Hereditary. 

The Nawab represents the eldest or the main branch 
of the ^ Shish Mahal '' family. His great-grand-father 
Nawab Mimawar-ud-Daula was Prime Minister to two 
kings of Oudh, without taking any salary. Before him 
Nawab Munawar-ud-Daula's uncle Nawab Muntazim- 
ud-Daula was also Prime Minister to two successive 
Kings of Oudh. On mother's side, he is descended from 
Nawab Burhan-ul-Mulk, the first Nawab of Oudh. One 
of his ancestresses descended from Shah Abbas Safwi, 
Shah of Persia. 

The Nawab has a seat in '' Durbars " amongst the 
ex-royal family. 
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T he Hon’ble Raj 
Raghunandan Prasaj 
SiNGU, M.C S of Mon 
ghyr (Bihar). 

Born November, 1882, m an 
illustnous Haihaya K8htn> 
family of Zemindars, a family 
which has been honoured wit 
the high distinction of “ Raja 
four times m three generations 
Raja Raghunandan Prasdd 
Smgh has enriched its nohlt 
traditions by his manifold per 
sonal virtue and his remarkable 
public services His late 

grandfather, Babu Ramprashad 
Singh, his late father, Ra] i 
Kamleshwan Prasad Sm^,h 

(Kaisar 1 Hmd Gold Medalist) 
his late elder brother, Rija 
Sivanandan Prasad Singli 

O B E , made their marks m public life by their pubhc activities aiul 
generous donations The “ Welcome Ghat*’, the Municipal market 
the Water works, the pucca drains, a H E School, the beautiful 
Baker Town Hall are only a few of their many gifts. 

The Temple of Love at Monghyr and Sn Radhamohan Temple at 
Bnndaban (Muttra) built and endowed at a total cost of Rs. 5,35 000 
are unmistakable monumejjits of Raja Raghunandan *s devotion to 
religion His inexhaustible patience, indefatigable mdustry and ran 
administrative ability enable him to manage his extensive zemindary 
and other busmess single handed 

He was the sole elected representative of B. & O. land holders m 
the Legislative Assembly for two successive terms and just now he is 
one of the two elected representatives of B & O. Non Muhammad in 
Constituency in the Council of State. 

His pubhc chanties have run into seven figures. The Stephenson 
Male Ward and the X-Ray installation in the Monghyr Sadr Hospital 
the Leper Asylum at Bhagalpur, his large recurrmg contnbutions to 
the Delhi Baby show, his handsome donation to the Imperial Lepr()s^ 
Relief Fund are but a few of a formidable list of pubhc benefaction 
standmg to his credit His gifts in the cause of education in his native 
town and outside have been equally numerous and princely. He 
the chief patron of the All-India Haihaya Kshtnya Mahasabha. 

His nephew, Raja Devakmandan Prasad Sm^, F.P.U , was 
a nominated member of the local Council for two terms and the ftrst 
non-offiaal Chairman of the Monghyr Municipality and District Bo rd 
His never-to-be-forgotten gift to his Province has been the Whc< ki 
Senate Hall” at Patna constructed at a cost of about 2 lacs 

His heir, Kumar Sachmandan Prasad Singh is a bnght, jpromi 
boy of 1 2 autumns who promises to be the worthy son of his wor iv 
father. 
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R aja Mahammad Amir 
Ahmad Khan, Khan 
Bahadur, Raja of 
Mahmud AB ad (Oudh), is the 
scion of a very noble family, 
distinguished in all periods 
of Indian History for piety, 
highest ecclesiastical, military, 
administrative position and 
power, since his ancestor 
Qazi Nasrullah, Qazi-iil-quzat 
(t e Grand Qazi) of Baghdad 
came to India in the reign of 
Emperor Shahbuddm Ghori 
He traces his descent direct 
from the first Caliph (Abu 
leaker) 

Mahmudabad is the premier 
Muslim Estate in Oudh 
Emperor Jehangir confirmed it and bestowed a jewelled sword of 
Honour, Khalat and several pieces of jewellery which form the 
heirloom 

Estate : The estate comprises of villages in Sitapur, Bara 
Banki, Khen and Lucknow districts. 

Born . on the 5th November 1914. 

Mamed . In 1927 to the Ram Saheba of Bilehra, a collateral 
branch of Mahmudabad. There are two daughters from the 
union 

Brother • Maharaj Kumar Mohammad Amir Hyder 
Khan, the younger brother of the Raja Saheb, who is living 
with him 

Succeeded His father the Hon’ble Maharaja Sir Moham- 
mad Ali Mohammad Khan, K.C.S I., K C I E , on May 23rd 

1931 

Educated : In La Martmier College, Lucknow and under 
European and capable pnvate Tutors at Home 

The present Raja is highly cultured and very broad minded. 
He has extensively travelled in Europe and the Near East. He 
knows English and Persian well, and is a very promising “ Mar- 
sia '' poet of Urdu He is deeply interested in education, social 
reforms and Politics, Reading, Natural History, painting, 
photography are his chief hobbies. 

Recreation : Tennis, Motoring and Riding. 

Address : Butler Palaw^, Lucknow, Qaisarbagh, Lucknow, 
Galloway House, Naim Tal and Mahmudabad (Oudh) . 



42 
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R aja Syed Mohammai 

Saadat Ali Khan, th( 
present Raja of Nanpar 
Estate Bom in the year 1904 
Educated at the Colvin Taluq 
dars' College, Lucknow Hi 
father Raja Syed Mohammad 
Ashfaq Ah Khan was a poet o1 
great repute and author of man\ 
books His late mother Ram 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam of 
the Mohamdi estate, district 
Lakhimpur Khen, Oudh, was 
well known for her efficient 
management of the Estate 
and acts of benevolence 

During the Great War Ram 
Mohammad Sarfraz Begam help 
ed the British Government with 
men and money The Lucknow 
Umversity owes her its gratitude 
for a substantial donation as 
well as the King George’s Medical College 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan possesses in him the 
literary qualities of his learned father and the managing capacity and 
generosity of his benevolent mother— -to which he has added the vast 
expenence of a traveller having visited many times the continent ( f 
Europe and the near East 

There are many Muslim orgamsations which are indebted to 
Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan for his financial help and 
guidance 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat All Khan is a sportsman in the reil 
sense of the word He is fond of shikar and is a good shot 
He plays tennis, polo and swims He is a member of several clubs 
m Pans, London and Delhi He is also a member of the U P Legisl i 
tive Council and Vice-President of the British Indian Association of tbt 
Taluqdars of Oudh — and a patron of the U P Aero Club 

Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ah Khan also succeeded to tht 
Nanpara Estate in the year 19 ii — thus bringing both the Estates of 
Nanpara and Mohamdi under his sway Hence he is generally know n 
as the Raja of Nanpara — a premier estate in the province of Oudh 
The estate of Nanpara has a special reference to its history m the 
Gazetteer of the Bahraich distnct Raja Sir Jang Bahadur Khan 
K C S I , maternal grandfather of Raja Syed Mohammad Saadat Ali 
Khan, can well be styled a personality of power and great influencf 
The title of Raja to the House was conferred in 1763 by Nawab 
Shuja-ud-Daula, King of Oudh, and recognised by the Government as 
hereditary Both the Estates of Nanpara and Mohamdi are very ol J 
and reputed for their loyal traditions and royal history 
Govt Revenue 3 Lakhs 
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C APTAIN Rajah Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana 
1 1 Deo, M.L.C., Rajah of Parlaki- 

I medi, GaDjam District, in 

the Madras Presidency The 
Rajah Saheb is the owner of 
the Parlakimedi Estate with 
an area of 615 square miles , 
and of Gouduguranti and 
Boranta villages in Budarasmgi 
Estate and the Malukdar Estate, 

Anandapuram, in Chicacole and 
the Delang Estate in Orissa. 

Born: 26th April 1892. 

Educated : At Rajah's fkDllege, 

Parlakimedi and Newington 
College, Madras. 

The Rajah Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture , a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference , 

I an assoaated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
I selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India landholders’ 
I Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
I Committee in London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
)' Council and Honourable Adviser and Visitor to the Agricultural 
I College, Coimbatore. He has been taking a prominent part m com- 
1 mercial and industnal advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
ii miles He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
I large Second grade College, a Sansknt College, two large Girls’ Schools 
I for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm. 



He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 
contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 
I Rs 20,000 for higher studies in Agnculture. During the Great War he 
subscnbed Rs. 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces. He has been 
holding Honorary Commission in the land forces of R I. M. since 1918. 
In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken m 
improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 
the title of Rajah (personal) m 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, made 
Honorary and Lieutenant in 1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank 
j of Captam. The Rajah Saheb is keenly interested in big games having 
bagg^ many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is 
also a keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
of this presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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A itmad-ud-Doula, 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, 
Kt , O B E , K.B , Pnmt 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon’bk 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan 
CSX., of Wah in the Attock 
District of the Punjab. 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1900 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several im 
portant appointments with con- 
spicuous success His services 
were recognized by the grant 
of the “King's Pohee Medal" and 
the titles of “ Khan Bahadur " 
and “ O.B E as also a grant 
of land from Government 
In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharapi 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control tli(‘ 
administration of some of the most important Departments in th(‘ 
State. In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab " whicli 
is now a rare distinction. 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and appreciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer upon him the 
following honours and rewards — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “ Nawab ** and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs 51,000 
(Hereditary) 

(3) Cash reward of Ks. 1,01,000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (Masnad-i-Shahd, 
(Hereditary) . 

(5) KhiUat of Rs. 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him aiul 
his heirs. 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conferentc 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Jomt Select Committer 
In January, 1933, Majesty the King-Emperor conferred up^n 
him the honour of “ Knighthood." 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced manv 
important reforms in the State, and has proved himself to be a ven 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high ordt' 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people < 1 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of 
Highness’ subjects. 
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R aja Bahadur Braj 
Narayan Singh, 

Raja of Padranna 
Raj, in the Gorakh- 
pur District (UP.), was 
born in 1875 and succeeded 
his father. Raja Udit Nara- 
yan Singh, in 1900. This 
family of Gaharwar Ksha- 
I triyas came into prominence 
in the first half of the 17th 
century In 1686 the head 
I of the family, Rai Nath 
Rai, received a Naukar 
grant of 33 villages and 5 
I Arms from Aurangzeb The 
title of Raja Bahadur was 
conferred upon the present 
Raja as a personal distinction in 1919 in recognition of his 
meritorious services during the Great War, the title of Raja 
being hereditary. The Raja Bahadur is a second class 
Hony Magistrate for life and was a member of the Provincial 
I Legislative Council in 1924-26, where he proved liimself 
I to be a man of great tact and resourcefulness He is liked 
I both by Government and the public for his numerous services 
to them. His efficient management of the estate has often 
been considered a model in the Provmce, Among his great 
public benefactions in the estate may be mentioned Victona 
Memorial dispensary. Peace Park, an agncultural bank, an 
Anathalaya, buildings for the local Vernacular Schools for 
boys and for girls, the latest being the Udit Narayan Ksha- 
I triya High School which has been endowed with property 
bringing an annual income of 8,000 He is a sinc'ere 
religious man who makes the old family temple of Radha- 
I Krishna a live centre of various activities throughout the 
year. 

The estate comprises 460 villages in the district of 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Ghazipur, Azamgarh and Champaran, 
and owns two sugar factories. The town of Padranna can 
be said to possess most of the amenities of modem life includ- 
ing electricity. 
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n AO Bahadur Jagdish , 
Narayan Singh, ; 
the younger brother |j 
of the Raja Bahadur of 
Padranna, is his right - 
hand and no account of ; 
him or of the estate can ' 
be considered complete 
without a mention of the 
prominent part he has 
taken in its amelioration 
He was bom in 1885, and ' 
made a Rai Bahadur in 1923 for his meritorious ^ 
services. He is an Hony. Munsiff for life and a 
widely travelled man. His tour of Europe, where he 
came in contact with many important presonages has ^ 
left a great impress on him. He is a born engineer 
and businessman. He introduced motor cars and 
machines into the estate some years back. The 
inauguration of the first sugar factory of the estate was 
the result of his enterprise, of which he is the managing 
director. It was followed by the establishment of one of 
the largest sugarcane farms in the province, which I, 
worked by an expert under his supervision. The crea | 
tion of all the public institutions mentioned under tht i 
Raja Bahadur must be considered to be the joint work , 
of both the brothers. I 
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R aja Krishna Chandra 
Manasingha Hari- 

CHANDAN MaRDARAJ BHRA- 

marbar Ray of Parikud, Orissa. 

Born : In June 1906. 

The Rulers of Pankud claim 
their descent from the wamor 
class (Rathors) of Northern 
India and the first Raia Sudar- 
son Raj had a small kingdom 
at Jaipur about forty miles to 
the north-east of Cuttack in 
Onssa. His son Raja Jaduraj 
was the real founder of the 
dynasty who established his 
kingdom at Bonkado in Banpur, 

Onssa. In course of time the family removed to Parikud, consisting 
of a group of Islands and bounded on th3;ee sides by the lake Chilka 
and on one side by the Bay of Bengal. The land area is 67 sq. miles 
and water area of Chilka Lake is 450 sq. miles. 



The family obtained the hereditary title of Raja from the British 
Government in 1872 and as such holds the first position in Bihar and 
Orissa. The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the family. His grand- 
father, Raja Gour Chandra Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj 
Bhramarbar Ra> and great grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar 
Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray obtained the titles 
of Raja Bahadur and C.S.I., respectively, from the Bntish Government 
for their humanitarian service in helping people at times of famine in 
1866 and 1892. The family is well known for its fidelity and loyalty 
to the British Government. 


Educated : At the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Succession : In August, 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Harichandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray. 

He was made a member of the Advisory Committee of thejBengal- 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the District 
Board, Puri, in the latter part of 1933. He is also a member of the 
General Council, Raipur College. 

Married : The sister of the Ruling Chief of Athamalhk (Orissa) 
in March 1931. 
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Cr A J A P iTl 1 

13 Goudeswar Nabako- 
Biradhib^^^^ a t o t k al a 

' \ RAMASAHASRABAHU Ksiietria 

Raja, was confcired wiW yii' 
title of Maharaja by the present Government The Moghul Government 
conferred on this family the hereditary title ol Maharaja 

Many of the Rajas and Ruling Chiefs of Orissa were under tin* 
^vereignty of this house until the Bntish conquest and many of th»‘ 
Rajas and Rulmg Chiefs still use the title conferred on them by this Rai 
which was the fountain of honour. 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temple ol 
Jagannath at Pun. Electric lightmg has been installed in and around 
the temple for the comfort of the pilgrims visiting the Temple 

Born ' 6th November 1898 as 3rd son of Raja Satchidanand 
Tnbhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State of Orissa, lat(‘i 
got adopted to Pun family Succeeded his late father Raja Mukund 
Deb on 14th February 1926 

Mamed : A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhaii) 
Educated At Bamra State High School and then at Calcutta 
He IS the 1st educated Raja of Pun gadi 

Hetr-Apparent : Sri Sri Sri Nilkanth Deb Jenamoni, hKirn 2nd 
July 1929. 2iul Son Sri Sri Rajraj Deb Sanjemony, bom Hth 
May 1933. Daughter Rajkumari Kasturikamodini Debi, born 1931 
2nd Daughter Rajkumari Chapala Kumari Debi, born 1934 

STAFF. 

Dewan Babu Bipm Behan Gupta Asst Dewan Babu Ram 
Sahay Lall Temple Commander . Babu Jadumoni 

Peskar Babu Biswanath Raj guru Treasurer : Babu Gurucharan 
Bcbartapatnaik. Bill Dept Babu C Bose. . Lala Gopmath 

Landed Estate’s Officers' Lala Shyam Mohan and Babu N C Patnaik 
Law : Babu Ganeswar Misra Sanitary Supervisor : Dr Dinakar 
R^, L M F. Domestic : Babu Padmalochan Naik 

Works and Repair : Babu D. B Patnaik. 

T> tw different circles . Babus Bamshidhar Bebartapatnaik 

^^^odar Das, Birabhadra Mohanti, Mathuranand 
Mohantij Brahmanand Mobantij Atchutanand Misra 
Agriculture : Babu Jayadeb Dash, A O. 
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R aja Harnam Singh, 

R. S., Rai Saheb, 

Raja of Ramnagar 
Dhameri Estate, Bara Banki 
Distiict, is the owner of 
Ramnagar Dhameri Raj. 

Born 1884. 

Educated ' At Colvin 
Taluqdar School, Lucknow. 

Married . 1904. 

I Accession . In 1927 at 

the age of 43, when his 
I father Raja Udit Narain 

I Singh died. 

* Revenue of the Estate : Rs. 226,000. 

I The rulers claim their descent from the Ra]a of 
I Qanau]. Their ancestors always maintained good relations 
1 with the Moghal rulers for which they were rewarded at 
, various times. The Raikwar Rajas of whom they are descen- 
I dants were held in high esteem and occupied good positions 
j under the Delhi Kings. At a time when the finances ot the 
I estate were in a very bad position, the father of the present 
ruler by his prudent and wise administration brought the 
I estate to its present solvent position. 

Raja Harnam Singh takes interest in public service and 
was for some time chairman of the District Board, Bara Banki. 
For his services in this connection, the title of Rai Saheb was 
1 conferred on him in January 1927. The present ruler and his 
predecessors have given large amounts for various charities. 
The Raja Saheb is very much fond of riding. His permanent 
residence is Ramnagar. He is a good linguist Jiaying a good 
knowledge of English, Urudu, and Hindi. His father Raja 
Udit Narain Singh has endowed five Villages for the main- 
tenance of a Sanskrit Pathshala at Ramnagar in 1926. 
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R aja Barkhandi Mahesh 
Pratap Narain Singh of 
Shivagarh Raj, (district Rae 
Bareli, U P . Agra and Oudh) and 
head of Amethia Gaur clan of 
Rajputs 

Born * igth December 1896. 
Educated : At the Colvin 

Taluqdars College, Lucknou 
•where throughout his career, he 
was known for his social, frank 
and amiable nature and was 
spoken of very highly by the Pnn 
cipal, teachers and his colleagues 
After finishing his education, he 
received practical administrative 
training in the various depart 
ments under the able guidance of 
his father, the late Raja Ramesli- 
war Bux Singh 

A ccesston At the age of 28 m 1 924 
He hails from a very ancient line of rulers of the well-known Sura] 
bansi race of Rajputs, tracing his descent back to Pushkal son of Raj.i 
Bharat, the brother of Maharajdhiraj Sri Ram Chandraji of epic fame 
Adisur was the most promment figure among the early rulers of 
Bengal who belonged to this branch of Rajputs and made Lakhnauti 
capital known as Gaurdesh Bengala The members of this illustrious 
family of Bengal succeeded in carving out small principalities in tlu 
different parts of India 

In the dynasty of Raja Pirthi Chandradeo of Nar Kingdom canic 
the ancestors of Shivagarh Raj His son Raja Kandeo under orders 
from Maharaj Govind Chandradeo of Kanauj proceeded to Amethi 
pargana m Lucknow district to suppress the reactionary and turbulent 
Bhar community He won the day on the great festival Holi and 
founded a kingdom where they reigned till Raja Dingur Shah mack 
himself master of Amethi known as Amethi of Dingur Shah His 
father Raja Rameshur Bux Singh added to his hereditary possessions 
the estates of Semarpaha after obtaining a decree of the Pnvy Council 
London, July 1906, and many other villages near by and thus raised 
the revenue and brought the estates to a promment and flourishing^ 
condition. 

The present Raja Sahib maintains the tradition of his father and 
has made several further improvements in the Estates m various bran 
ches and ameliorated the condition of the tenantry. He has alwa)s 
looked to the mterests of the cultivators through a sympathetic eye 
Hetr* Apparent : Raj Kumar Udai Raj Singh. 2nd son Raj Kum.ir 
Jai Raj Sing 4 Both are at present receiving education in Colvin Taluo 
dars C^ege solely founded for the education of '' Barons of Oudh ' 

It is an impartible Raj. The estate gives high guzaras to tk' 
members of the ^mily. 

Area ; 65,322 acres. Gross Income : About Rs. 4,00,00^ 

Railway Staixon : Bachhrawan, E. I, Ry., 10 miles pucca road 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah 
Nawab Shah Rookh 
Yar Jung Bahadur 
Born At Mazagon Bombay, 
m 1874 Eldest son of the late 
Aga Akbar Shah ex Shenff of 
Bombay grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Khan and 
first cousin of His Highness the 
present Aga Khan 

Educated In English Per- 
sian and Arabic 

Married Eldest daughter of 
the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1897, at Poona 

Nawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur was appointed Hono 
rary A D C to H F H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad in 1918, and Honorary Pnvatc Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Khan in 1900 He was President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board of that body from 1925 to 
1928 in which capacity he promoted pnmaiy education to a great 
extent He was the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society Poona in 1926, Director of the Queen Mary School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkee from 1923 to 193^ Jt Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club Poona from 1923 to 1928 Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scouts Association 
from 1931 to 1932 Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts 
London in 1927, President of the Poona Distnct Muslim Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931 Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council m 1932 « Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act, at Poona in 1924 Elected 
President of Dairat ul \dab Bombay m 1933 

He is a member of several Clubs and Societies in Bombay and 
Poona As a bom loyalist he has always stood by the Government 

He IS an amateur artist in oil colours and is also fond of sport 
He regularly hunted with Bombay and Poona Fox Hounds from 1889 to 
1898 and participated in many pomt to point races in Poona He was 
a keen cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 
between 1892 and 1898 
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T amkohi Raj in the 
Gorakhpur District 
(U.P.) dates its prominence 
long before the Mohomedan 
Rule in India though recog- 
nition of titles and Mansabs 
were obtained during the 
reigns of the Emperors of 
Delhi by Raja Kalyan Mai 
and Raja Hamir Sahi, and 
from the British Govern- 
ment in the time of Raja 
Kharag Bahadur Sahi. 

Raja Indrajit Pratap 
Bahadur Sahi, the present 
Raja Saheb of Tamkohi, at 
the age of 5 years succeeded his father. Raja Shatrujit 
Pratap Bahadur Sahi after his death in the year 1898, since 
when many improvements have been made to the Estate 
in almost all directions — Political, Industrial, Social and 
Educational. The Raja Saheb has been a member of the 
Legislative Council since the time of the Reforms of 1920 
though at present has discontinued his connection temporarilv 
owing to some important Estate affairs requiring his personal 
attendance He is still on the roll of many Government 
and Public Institutions and has contnbuted a lot to the well- 
being of his ryots and for the progress of the Estate duniif; 
the short period he has had charge of the Raj. He is popular 
among all sections of the Public of Gorakhpur acting pre- 
sently as the President of the District Board. He is a good 
shot and fond of manly games. 

The Raja Saheb is closely related to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Benares in U. P. and of Bcttiah and Tekari m 
the Bihar Province. 

The Estate comprises of 462 villages in the districts 
Gorakhpur and Basti in U.P. and Chhapra, Gaya, Muzal 
ferpur and Darbhanga in Bihar Province. 
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C APTAIN Raja 
Durga Narayan 
Singh of Tirwa, district 
I Famikhabad, United 
I Provinces. 

j Born in 1896. The 
estate was taken under 
Court of Wards in 1907, 

I and was released in 1917. 

I It is one of the premier 
estates in Agra Province. 

Educated in Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Tirwa house claims descent from Baghel family of 
Rewah. The hereditary title of Raja was conferred by 

' Emperor Shah Alam. 

I 

The Raja Saheb was a member of the Legislative 
Council from 1923 to 1927, and took notable interest m 
framing the present Agra Tenancy Act. He takes keen 
' interest in the social, educational and political activities 
of the country, and has founded a High School in Tirwa. 
He is the President of the Provincial Hindu Maha Sabha, 

' Secretary of the National Agriculturi.sts’ Party of the 
I Agra Province and Vice-President of the Agra Province 
Zamindars’ Association. 

^ Visited foreign countries in 1928, obtained Captaincy 

in 1924 and is attached to 7 /loth Rajput Regiment. 
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N AWAB GULAMJILA^J 

Bijlikhan of Wai 
Born 28th July 1888 

Succeeded October, 1894 
Termination of Minority Ad 
ministration 1909 

Married The youngest sistc 1 
of H H The Nawab of Jaori 
29th July 1909 Has one son 
and two daughters 

Educated At the Rajkumdi 
College, Rajkot, and served m 
the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehi 1 
Dun, for two years He was 111 
vited to rejoin the Corps dunlin 
the Coronation of the Kin^ 
Emperor in 1911 

Heir Sahebzada Saeedud 
dm Haidar 

The founder of the famih 
held a high command in the army of the Emperor Auran^ 
zebe who invaded the Deccan and conquered the kingdom of Bijapiu 
When the Emperor returned from Bijapur to Satara, Nawab Bijlikhm 
w as left at Wai for the protection of the territory conquered from tlu 
Marathas For carrying out successfully several expeditions and politic il 
Missions he was rewarded by the grant of a Jagir He died in i70( 
and was succeeded by his son Sheik Miran I In 1708 when Shahu the 
grandson of Shivaji returned from Delhi and approached Satara he w is 
opposed by larabai, his aunt Nawab Sheik Miran I espoused Shahu s 
cause and placed him on the throne of Satara In return for this 
service he received the Parganas of Erondol and Daryapur, and the 
highest honours that the Chattrapatti could bestow upon him Wht n 
Raghuba, the father of the last Peshwa, was sent as a state prisoner to 
Kopergaon in the Ahmednagar District Sheik Miran II held both fathci 
and son in captivity till 1796 when Baji Rao was brought to Poon t 
by Maharaja Daulat Rao Scindia of Gwahor 

In 1820 after the conquest of the Deccan by the British Governmc nl 
the possessions of this family were restored under a Treaty dated 3id 
July 1920 and included the pargana of Erondol, and numerous tracts oi 
land m the Deccan, all the territory in the Nizam’s Dominion bcint, 
resumed The present Chief Nawab Gulamjilani Bijhkhan tdki^ 
precedence over all the first class Sardars in the Deccan He was ni 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council for two years t H 
1920, and member of the Legislative Assembly from 1921 to 1923 11 

was elected Vice President of the Bombay Presidency Muslim League 
and IS permanent President of the Satara District Anjuman Islam i i 
was appointed an Hon. ADC to H E The Governor of Bombay 1 
1929, and was for some time President of the State Council, Jaora Stai 
Address . The Palace, Wai 




The Calendars, 


A full Calendar will be found at the beginning 
of thlB book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars In use In India. 

The Jiutiih Calendar is In accordance with 
the system arranged a.d. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which Is fixed as 
3,760 years and 8 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Lnni-solar. 

The Mohammedan, or era of the Hejira, 
dates from the day after Mahomet's flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.P. The months are Lunar. 


The Pa8t% year was derived from a oontbina- 
tion of the Hejira and Samvat years by the 
order of Akbar ; It is Lqpl'solar. The BengaH 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to the Hejira, but the fact of Its bel^ 
Solar made It lose il days each year. 

The Samvat era dates from 67 B.O., and is 
L^i-^lar. The months are divided into two 
^rt^ghts — eudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Badi fortnight contains 16 tithis, which furnish 
the date<< of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1935. 


Parsee (Shetaenshahl). 


Jamshedi Navroz 


March 

21 

Avan Jasan 


April 

14 

Adar Jasan 


May 

13 

Zarthost-no-Hiao 


June 

14 

Gatha Gahambars 


Sept. 

5 & 6 

pars! New Year . . 


>> 

6 <fe 7 

Khordad Sal 


ft 

12 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


Avan Jashan 


March 

16 1 

Jamshedi Navroz 


,, 

21 

Adar Jashan 


April 

13 1 

Zarthost-no-Diso 


May 

16 

Gatha Gahambars 


Aug. 

5 <& 6 

Parsl New Year . . 


,, 

7 & 8 

Khordad Sal 



13 

Mahomedan CSnnni). 


Ramzan-Id 


Jan. 

8 

Bakri-Id 


March 

16 

Muharram 


April 

18 

Id-e-Milad 


June 

14 

Shab-e-Barat 


Nov. 

13 

Mahim Fair (Bombay 
only) 

City 

Dec. 

11 

Mahomedan (Shia). 

1 

Ramzan-Id 


Jan. 

8 

Bakri-Id 


March 

16 

Muharram 


AprU 

18 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan 


Juno 

1 

Id-e-MUad 



19 

8hahadat-e-Hazrat All . . 

, , 

Dec. 

18 


Hindu. 

Makar-Sankranti . . . Jan. 14 

Maha Shivratri March 3 

Holi (2nd day) 20 

Ramnavaml April 12 

CocoanutHay .. . . Aug. 14 

Qanesh Obathurthi and 

Samvatsari Sept. 2 

j Dassora Oct. 7 

I Dlvall „ 26 A 28 

Jewish. 

Pesach (2 days) April 18 & 24 

Shabuoth . . . . June 7 

Tlshabeab .. . ,. Aug. 8 

Eosh Hosliana Sept. 28 

Sukkoth (Ist day) . . . Oot. 12 

Jain. 

Chaitra Sud 15 April 18 

Shravan Vad 18, 14, and 30 
Bhadarva Sud 1 2 . . . . Aug. 26 to 81 

Fajushan, Bhadarva Sud 5 . . Sepi, 8 

Kartik Sud 16 Nov. 11 

Christian. 

New Year’s Hay . . . . Jan. 1 

Good Friday April 10 

Easter . „ 20<fi;S2 

Christmas Deo. 85 

New Year’s Eve . . . . „ 31 


Note. — If any of the Mahomedan holiday shown above does not fall on the day nothBled, 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
^hlch the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notified 
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THE INDIAN 


Maliomedan. 


1935. 

1353. 


January 

1 

.. llamzan .. 

24 

January 

7 

. Bhuwal 

1 

February 

6 

. . Zil-kaideh 

1 

March 

7 

.. Til-hjed .. 

1 

April 

5 

. . Moharram 

1 

1935. 

1354. 


May 

5 

. . Safar 

1 

June 

3 

.. Kubbi-ul-Awwal. . 

1 

July 

3 

. . Kubbis-us-Sanee . 

1 

August 

1 

.. Jamadl-ul>Awall. . 

1 

August 

31 

. Jamadi-ul-8anee. 

1 

beptember 

30 

. . llajab 

1 

October 

29 

Saban 

1 

November 

28 

. . Bamzan . 

1 

December 

28 

.. Shuwal .. 

1 

December 

31 

bhuwal . . 

Bengalee. 

4 

1935. 

1341. 


January 

1 

.. Pous 

16 

January 

15 

. . Magha . . 

i 

February 

13 

. Phalguna 

1 

March 

15 

. Chaiktra . 

1 

1935. 

1342. 


April 

14 

Vaishakha 

1 

May 

15 

.. Jyaistha 

1 

June 

16 

. . Ashada . . 

1 

July 

17 

. bhravana . 

1 

August 

18 

.. Bhadra .. 

1 

Se^mber 

18 

. Asvina . . 

1 

October 

18 

. . Kartika . . 

1 

November 

17 

Marga 

1 

December 

17 

. Pous 

Samvat 

1 


CS=Sudee, B=Budee.) 

1935 . 1991 . 


January 

1 

.. Magsar .. 

.. Bll 

January 

6 

. . Pous 

. S 

1 

January 

20 

Pous 

.. B 

1 

February 

4 

. . Magh . . 

.. b 

1 

February 

19 

. . Magh 

B 

1 

March 

6 

.. Fagoon .. 

.. S 

1 

March 

21 

. . Fagoon . . 

.. B 

1 

April 

4 

. . Ghaitra . . 

.. 8 

1 

AprU 

19 

.. Ghaitra .. 

. B 

1 

May 

3 

.. Bysack .. 

.. S 

1 

May 

19 

. . Bysack . . 

.. B 

1 

June 

2 

.. Jeshtha.. 

. 8 

1 

June 

17 

. . Jeshtha . . 

. B 

1 

July 

1 

. . Asad 

.. S 

1 

July 

17 

. . Asad 

. B 

1 

July 

31 

. . Sawan . 

.. S 

1 

August 

16 

. . Sawan . . 

.. B 

1 

August 

Se^mber 

29 

13 

. . Bhadarva 
. . Bhadarva 

.. S 
.. B 

1 

1 

Septetnber 

October 

28 

13 

. . Abo 
. Aso 

.. B 
. B 

1 

1 


CALENDARS. 


1935. 

1992. 


October 

28 

. . Kartick . . 

s 

November 

11 

. . Kartick . 

J! 

November 

27 

. . Magsar . . 


December 

11 

. . Magsar 

B 

December 

26 

. . Pous 

s 

December 

31 

. . Pous 

N 

Telugu & Kanarese. 


(S 

=Sudee, B=»Budee.) 


1935. 

1483 


January 

1 

. . Margasiram 

B 

January 

7 

. . Pushyam . . 


January 

21 

. . Pushyam . . 

B 

February 

4 

.. Magham .. 

> 

February 

19 

.. Magham . 

B 

March 

6 

. . Phalgunam 

s 

March 

21 

. . Phalgunam 

j; 

1935 

1484 


April 

4 

. . Ghaitram . . 

s 

April 

19 

. . Ghaitram . . 

B 

May 

3 

. . Vaisakham 


May 

19 

. . Vaisakliam 

B 

June 

2 

. . J yeshtham 


June 

17 

. . Jyeshtham 

B 

July 

1 

. . Ashadham 

s 

July 

17 

. . Ashadham 

ii 

July 

31 

. . Bravanam 


August 

15 

. . Bravanam 

Jl 

August 

29 

. . Bliadrapadam 

s 

September 

13 

. . Bhadrupadam 

Ii 

September 

29 

. . Ashwijam 


October 

13 

. . Ashwiiam 

li 

October 

28 

. . Karthikam 

h 

November 

11 

. . Karthikam 

B 

November 

27 

. . Margasiram 


December 

11 

. . Margasiram 


December 

26 . . Pushyam . . 

Tamil.*Malayalam. 


19.35. 

1110 


January 

1 

. . Margali-DhaoubU 

1 

January 

14 

. . Thai.Makarani 


February 

13 

. . Masi-Kurabhaiu 


March 

14 

. . Panguni-Meennin 


April 

14 

. , Ghlttrai»Me8h..in 


May 

15 

.. Vaikasi-Vrishabhaiu 

Tune 

15 

. . AnI-Mithunam 


July 

17 

. . Adl-Karkataiu . 


1935. 

lilt. 


August 

17 

. . Avanl-Ghingaiti 


September 

17 

. . Pooratasi-Kaii'u 


October 

18 

. . Aippasi-Thulai • 


Noveml er 

17 

. . Martikai-Brisln in- 

kam .. 
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Invaluable help & advice 
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EVERY INCOME TAX PAYER 

The problems and intricacies of Income Tax 
are dealt with in a concise and exceptionally 
clear form in “The Times of India” revised 
Handbook : — 

IHDIAM 

INCOME TAX 

SIMPLIFIED 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR RETURN 
WHAT YOU CAN RECOVER 

New Assessment Basis for Salaries, Busk 
nesses, etc., and all possible reliefs carefully 
explained. 
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BOMBAY 

— ' 

By SAMUEL T. SHEPPARD. 

OOO -I — OQO 

A ccording to the preface, this book is 
^‘only a nibble at a few chapters” of the 
history of the City of Bombay, “made for the 
benefit of the many people who want to know some- ' 

thing about Bombay but who cannot find any 
book to satisfy their desire.” 

He deals with the early history of the Island ; 
why it was ceded by the Portuguese and how the I 

East India Company got it ; with reclamation from I 

the early British days to modern times (a chapter 
which contains much from the India Office records 
that has never been published before) ; and with I 

defence, industries and trade, the growth of the j 
town, population, religion and learning, and social 
diversions* 

Xc ♦ * 

“ Perhaps wisely the volume before us says little 
or nothing about politics. But it does convey a 
sense of the tremendous energy and enterprise that 
has gone to the gradual building up of the life of 
the great communities of India.”- Statesman* 

The book contains 24 full page illustrations. 

Price Rs. 5, in Full Cloth 

Obtainable from : 
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imeUuent, and the expense involved in its 
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to the projitahk conduct of your huune^s 'i'hc 
dimes of India Press produces printed 
matter of the hii^hest eiuality at fair prices 
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